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Jnly  13,1871.]        JOtENAL  OP  HOETICtLTtEE  AND  COTTAGE  GAEDENEE. 


TO    OUR    READERS. 


What  we  should  have  said  to  you  for  this — the  forty-fifth — time  must  ever  remain  among  the  things 
unknown,  if  the  International  Exhibition  had  not  brought  to  London,  and  so  inevitably  to  our  office, 
that  spade 's-a-spade-calling  woman.  Miss  Penelope  Pomeroy.  There's  her  chair,  just  as  she  has  left 
it,  appropriately  all  a-twist,  and  the  hum  of  this  really  Cornish  Bee  is  still  upon  our  ears.  She  is  a 
bee,  because  though  she  stings  with  a  will,  she  also  affords  honey — she  subscribes  regularly,  pays 
promptly,  praises  us  when  absent,  and  sends  us  Pine  Apples.  "  So  you  have  turned  reformers,  I  see. 
If  people  choose  to  pay  a  guinea  a-pound  for  Strawberries,  why  not  let  'em  ?  You  will  not  be  the 
better  for  having  them  supplied  for  half  that  money.  Eemember,  Lord  Melbourne  was  a  reformer,  and 
his  reforming  taught  him  a  lesson.  Whenever  a  change  was  proposed  he  always  said,  '  Can't  we  leave 
that  alone  ?'     So  I  say.  Can't  you  leave  the  Covent  Garden  monopolists  alone  ?" 

With  becoming  dignity,  and  in  a  tone  and  words  well  expressing,  we  replied  that  we  felt  it  our 
editorial  duty  to  be  guardians  of  the  public  interests. 

"Guardians  of  public  fiddlesticks!  Pooh!  If  you  are  bent  upon  needful  reforms,  reform  your 
own  pages.  You  begin  to  need  new  type ;  you  ought  to  report  more  coimtry  shows — I  mean  horti- 
cultural, not  cock-a-doodle  shows,  we  have  enough  of  them." 

We  looked  at  each  other — that  is,  we  two  Editors  did,  and  the  least  young,  with  apparent  humility, 
and  certainly  with  great  command  of  temper,  said  that  both  those  refoinns  were  contemplated,  adding, 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  "  We  shall  not  inquire,  like  Lord  Melbourne,  Can't  we  leave  that  alone  ?" 

"  That's  right,"  said  Miss  Penelope,  rising,  "  and  if  I  were  a  man  I'd  give  each  of  you  a  Cornish 
hug,"  which,  as  she  is  fifty  and  not  well-favoured,  we  looked  as  if  contented  to  have  been  spared. 

We  thought  she  was  gone  when  the  least  old  of  us  had  closed  the  door,  but  it  re-opened,  and  the 
comment  reached  us — "You've  some  rational  new  contributors.  I  am  well  pleased  with  them."  No 
response  could  be  given,  and  was  not  wished  for,  for  the  door  was  reclosed  promptly  and  sharply.  We 
looked  at  each  other  as  men  look  when  they  feel  inclined  to  be  indignant,  and  yet  think  it  best  to  seem 
indifferent.     "  Never  mind,"  said  the  least  young,  "  we  will  tell  our  readers." 
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INDEX. 


Aberdeen  Poultry  Show,  73, 9S 

Abronia  umbellata,  221 

Abutilon,  cnlture,  90:  striatum  sow- 
ing:, 168 ;  venosum  culture,  187 

Accrinpton  Poultry  Show,  360 

Achimenea  culture,  426 

^chmea  fulgenB  for  table  decoration, 
418 

Afiavc  ixtlioides,  200 

Almond  plantintr.  51 

Alocasia  culture,  72,242 

"Alpine  Plants,"  2iil,  288 

AmarvJUs,  list  and  culture,  92;  Ray- 
neri,  U5, 20') 

Amateur,  who  is  an  ?  260;  defined,  445 

Amateurs  beware,  103 

America,  jottings  in,  238 

American  bl'pht,  446 

American  wild  flowers,  402 

Androsace  camea  v.  eximia,  426 

Annuals,  lor  border,  108. 168 ;  for  flower 
beds,  261;  for  frreeuhouae,  204;  for 
early  sowing,  168 

Asthurium  Scherzerianum,  408 

Ants,  367,  409;  banishing,  187;  in  Cu- 
cumber bed,  344,  in  house,  242 ; 
puzzling,  261;  on  lawn,  327 

Appleby's  fumigatsT,  279 

Apples—preservation  of,  285 ;  stock 
propagation,  169:  trees,  rabbits  at- 
tacking, 124,  budding,  445,  mildewed, 
373:  leaves  witherini^,  358;  Croft- 
en-Eeich,  Galloway  Pippin,  2S6 

Apricot,  leaves  curling,  309 ;  trees  gum- 
ming, branches  dying  off,  375,  374 

Araucaria  imbricata  at  Bicton,  435 

Arbor-VitiB  hedge  cutting.  2b0 

Arboricultural  Society's  Trans aotions, 
387 

Ai'pemone  mexicana,  305 

Artisan,  who  is  one  ?  408 

Arum  niaculatum,  285 
.   Arundo  donax,  221 
1   Aristolochia  Duchartrei,  29 

Ash,  grafting  weeping,  261 

Asparagus— beetle,  401;  Connover's, 
408;  culture.  292,  428:  cutting.  889; 
forcing,  32, 48 ;  weak.  308,  826,  327 

Aspect  for  glass  structures,  148 

Aephalte  walks.  93,  260 

Asters,  growing  for   eshibition,  S74; 

perennial.  279 
Asystasia  violacea,  29,200 
Aacubas,  54, 278  j  bennes,  13  ;  berried, 
326 ;  from  berries,  168  ;  for  conserva- 
tory, 826;  grafting,  344 :  sowing,  13 
Auriculaa,  286;  stace,  440 
Australian  seeds,  127 
Azaleos,  after  flo^Ycrjng,  341;  thrips 
on,  278 ;  weak,  13  ;  white,  147 ;  Fanny 
Tillery  and  Acme,  272 


Baildon  Bird  Show.  189 
Banks,  raised,  in  kitchen  garden,  71 
Bantams,  390,  410:  cock's  weight,  298; 
feather-legged,  40 ;  Black  cock's  tail, 
113;  with  Dorkings,  450;  Game.  40, 
i       428;  breeding  Game,  60;  breeding 
1       Sebrieht,  172 

Baptisia  leucopha"a,352 
I     Barkeria  spectabilia  culture,  147 
I     Barrow  Poultry  Show,  94 
I     Bath  and  "West  of  England  Poultry 
Show,  392 
Bedding-out.  888 
i    Bedding  plants,  a  few  tine,  272  ;   fail- 
ingin  frame,  205;  discordant  opin- 
'       ions  on,  238;  house  for  wintering, 

373 
~  Bedliogton  Poultry  ShoWt  iU 


Bees— apiary,  largest  American,  248  ; 
apiary  extensive,  282 ;  Association, 
American,  298;  cheese  boxes  for, 
172 ;  in  a  chimney  ;  432  :  coal  tar  for 
bouse.  40,  95;  eniptv  white  comb, 
156 ;  for  cottagers.  329,  345.  431, 467  ; 
dead  in  combs,  248,  deserting  hive, 
362 ;  dirt  from,  362 ;  drones  on  Lady- 
day,  266;  dying,  60,  396;  dysentery, 
96  ;  eggs,  are  all  of  one  sex  ?  468: 
Egyptian,  329;  fighting,  266;  foul 
brood,  19, 77, 113  ;  gas  tar  on  roofing, 
95;  hermaphrodite,  247,  314,  361; 
hives,  cleaning.  60;  new  depriving, 
lofi;  hinges  of  bar-and-frame.  467; 
without  a  queen,  378;  size  ot,  297; 
Stewarton,  265;  for  super  honey, 
114 ;  ventilation,  265  ;  unicomb,  154  ; 
"Woodbury,  226,  414:  hive-breakers, 
fmstrating,  192;  honey  days,  first, 
801;  disqualifiying  candied,  S78; 
honey  spurious,  18;  Irish-keeper's 
difficulties,  449;  keeping,  &c.,  862; 
dead  larvae  ejected,  396  :  Ligurians, 
40;  propagation  of,  394;  manage- 
ment, 132 ;  messing  a  hive,  414 ; 
manner  and  customs,  345  :  perishing 
in  winter,  377  ;  Mr.  Pettigrew's  ba- 
lance-sheet. 247;  price,  192;  pro- 
sperity, 156;  poison  medicinal,  296; 
queenless  hive,  416;  queens,  death 
of.  lo2 ;  introducing.  -ISI;  piping 
467;  leaving  hives,  467:  regicide, 
171:  stocks  examining.  131 :  super- 
stitions, 207  ;  dui-ing  snow,  95 ; 
supers  putting  on,  S30;  in  winter, 
396;  swarms  artificial.  282,  36-3,  395: 
escaping,  414;  early.  346,  361 ;  loss  of 
346;  transferring.  132;  uniting,  414; 
■wintering.  18 ;  winter  ventilation, 
191,  225.  246,  281 ;  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton. 170 ;  production  of  fertile 
workers,  467 :  not  working,  S62 ; 
*' The  Honey  Bee,"  171 
Beet  as  a  bedder,  839 
Begonias,  crinita,  272;  decaying,  186 ; 
winter-flowering,  41 ;  with  small 
flowers,  92 
Beleperone  ciliata,  200 
Berberry  planting,  54 
Beta  braziliensis  culture,  261 
Bignonia  jasminoides  not  flowering, 

242 
Birmingham  Columbarian  Show,  74, 

189 
Birmingham  Rose  Show,  285 
Blackbeny  orchard,  28 
Blackcaps,  rearing,  432 
Bopgy  soil,  cover  plants  for,  167 
Boilers,  221;  setting  a  conical,  109 
Bombyx  Neustria,  257 
Bones,  for  chickens,  40;   disEolving, 

148 ;  utilising.  358 
Borecoles,  53 
Botanic  Gardens.  100 
Botanic  (Eoyal)  Society's   Show,  212, 

271,382,420 
Botany,  lectures  on,  386 
Bottle-brush  Plant  culture,  204 
Bottom  heat  on  a  large  scale.  23 
Bouquets,  204;    hand.  215;    Princccs 

Louise's  wedding,  232 
Box.  cuttings  foredcings.  186;  hedge 
straggling,  93;  trees,  transplanting, 
3C9 
Brahmas— chickens  croolicd-breaslcd, 
20 ;  cup  for  Liulit.  34.  72 :  crop  dis- 
eased, 40;  cockerel  vulture-hocked, 
60  ;  prize  cup  for  Light,  93  :  laving 
intermitted,  114  ;  back  featherless, 
Dark  or  Light,  judging,  155;  hene 


BiiAMWAS— Continued. 
featherless,  208;  cock,  248;  tails, 
298;  and  Dorkings  crossed,  282; 
out  of  condition,  S46 ;  breeding, 
chickens  cramped,  hen  dying  sud- 
denly, 330;  not  laying.  362;  hen, 
separating  from  her  chickens,  378 

Bran  for  poultry.  172, 192,  226 

Krecon  Poultrv'Sbow,  57 

Bristol  Poultry  Show,  16,  34,  78 

Brittany,  seaweed  and  market  gar- 
dening of.  353 

Broccoli,  lifting  in  autumn,  287 ;  cul- 
ture, 451 ;  varieties,  434 ;  what  is  ? 
415.  434;  for  winter,  228;  Cattell'e 
Eclipse,  398 

Broom  cnlture  in  Madeira,  805 

Buckwheat  culture,  187 

Budding  fruit  trees,  464 

Bulbs,  from  the  Cape,  389 ;  manage- 
ment, 126 

Bullfinch  cage.  298 

Bustard,  246 ;  in  Wilts,  153 

Batterfliea,  Cabbage,  289 


Cabbage  Butteefly,  385 

Cabbages,  forwarding,  125  ;  introduc- 
tion, 66 ;  planting,  lb7 ;  wintering,  106 

Cactaceff,  68 

Cactus  culture,  90 

Caladiums,  culture,  2C4;  soil  for,  221 

Calceolarias— bed.  edging  for  yellow, 
261 ;  bedding  in  1870,  44 :  for  bedding, 
149.  168;  culture,  178,  213;  culture 
and  failures.  81;  compost  for,  373; 
cuttings,  428;  failures.  137:  flower- 
ing late,  209;  herbaceons,  428: 
planting,  147 ;  sowing  shrubby,  92 ; 
weevils  on,  409 

Camellias— buds  falling,  34,  127;  cul- 
ture, 67,  133.  158;  cuttings,  294;  not 
flowering,  148;  after  flowering,  242, 
341 ;  flowering  In  cold  pits,  445 ; 
leaves  blotched,  13;  leaves  spotted, 
204;  in  cold  pits,  294:  repotting, 
808;  old,  84;  sicltly,  34;  Eiot,293 

Camphor  for  fowls,  226 

Canaries — silver  cups  for,  77;  prize 
cups  for.  93:  not  singing,  156;  ma- 
nagement, 156;  scurfy-headed,  156; 
skin  irritated,  156,  192;  conserva- 
tory for.  156;  silver  cups  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  118;  Mules  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  190;  room,  notes 
from  my,  207,  225,  245,  265,  313,  8S3  : 
spring  moulting,  226;  judging  at 
Woodbridge,  264.  281;  pip  in,  298; 
eggs  unfertile,  314;  avoiding  pnra- 
sites,  346;  mice  in  cage,  362;  two 
hens  to  one  cock,  piclting  them- 
selvee,  432;  at  Stroud,  412.  448;  be- 
come blind.  396;  Bullfinch  Mule,  192 

Canary-fancier's  wife's  remonstrance, 
246 

Canna  culture,  108 

Cannell's  boiler,  274 

Carbolate  of  lime,  846 

Carbolic  acid  r.  vermin,  15 

Carnations,  in  a  bed,  205;  culfnrc.863; 
sowing,  326;  Perpetual  or  Tree.  863 

Carter's  prizes,  85,  87;  Boot  Show, 
402 

Cauliflowers,  524;  buttoning,  464 

Caution,  846 

Ceanothus  azureus  as  a  climber,  100 

Cedar,  a  large,  288 ;  transplanting,  221 

Celery  culture,  91,  219.  227 

Centaurea  candidissima, propagation, 
167;  sowing,  54 

Cereus  giganteus,  68 


Chaffinches  in  garden,  342 

Chaniffirops  Fortunei  in  a  Wardian 
case,  409 

Cheilanthes  elegans  culture,  342 

Cheimatobia  bruiuata,  50 

Cherries,  summer-pruning,  408 

Chichester,  Mrs.,  411 

Chickens,  dead  in  the  shell,  192,208, 
396;  distinguishing,  208;  dying,  450: 
two  sorts  in  one  egg,  281.362;  par- 
tially  hatched,  861;  marking,  346; 
rearing,  844.  328,  359,875,410;  vora- 
cious and  giddy,  378 

Chiswick  Garden,  102  :  of  Koyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  886 

Chitteprats.  248 

Chlorocodon  Whiteii,  272 

ChryEanthemums.  culture,  7,  45:  cut- 
tings, 221,  427 ;  plunging  potted,  176  ; 
Ftopping,  308,  409 

Cinders  and  fowls'  feet,  226 

Cineraria  culture,  284 

Cirsium  Grahami.  145 

Citrus  japonica  culture,  242 

Clematises,  new  cross-bred,  337 

Clianthus  Dampieri  culture,  390 

Clifton  College  Botanic  Garden.  353 

Climbers— for  conservatory,  148  ;  for 
greenhouse,  90 ;  for  a  porch,  149 ; 
fur  south-east  wall,  445  ;  for  south 
wall,  108,  342  ;  under  trees,  842 

CobEea  scandens.  culture,  242;  seed- 
lings, variegated,  dyintr,  374 

Cochins- not  broody.  330;  character- 
istics, 96;  comb  black.  78;  comb 
drooping.  247;  comb  purple,  40; 
comb  tips  white,  156;  dying  sud- 
denly. 266;  early  laying,  414;  eggs 
hatching,  298;  leg  scurfy,  155; 
mating,  l.'ifi;  pullet  paralysed,  172; 
pullet  prolific,  361 ;  Lemon  Buff,  156 

Cock  and  hen,  prizes  for,  410 

Cockerel's  weight,  464 

Cock's  comb  purple,  40 

Cock  one-eyed,  468 

Cockroach,  233 

Colchester  Poultry  Show,  E4,  1S8; 
Rabbit  prizes,  95 

Cold,  intense,  6 

Coleus  propagation,  310 

Columnea  Schiediana  flowers  falling, 
826 

Comb  of  cock  sore,  248 

Compass  Plant,  803 

Compost  for  plants,  326 

Condiments  for  fowls,  40 

Coniferre  from  seed,  178 

Conifers,  near  the  sea,  221 ;  from  seed, 
241;  seeds,  260 

Conservatorv,  climber  for  east  wall, 
445;  plants  for,  278,  842 

Convolvulus,  eradicating  wild,  409 

Coprinus  comatus.  309 

Cordyline  heliconifolia,  808 

Coriaria  thymifolia,  288 

Cork  Poultry  Show,  56 

Cornwall  market  gardening,  402 

Coasus  ligniperda,  32 

CostuB  Blalortieanus,  272 

Cottager,  Who  is  one  ?  358 

Cottagers,  gardens  for,  437 

Covent  Garden  Market,  20.40,00  7fi 
P6,  114,  132,  156,  172, 192,  208,  226.  248* 
266,  282,  298,  814,  330,  346,  862,  378.  396 
414,482,450,468 

Cow  dung,  insects  in,  242 

Creals,  white-necked,  208 

Creve-Ccpiu's  claws,  172;    car-lobcs, 

Cripps,  W.  T,,  442 
Criticism,  anonymous,  45,  85 
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Crooked-breasted  fowls,  132 

Cross-b reeding  fowls  for  table,  114 

Crystal  Palace,  369  ;  Bird  Show,  129, 
152  :  Cntbusli's  flowers  at,  211 :  Rose 
Show,  459 ;  Show,  866 ;  a  florist's 
notes  at,  366 

Cnckoo-splt  insect,  404 

Cucnmbers— sowing  for  Au^st,  221 ; 
in  bed,  426;  beds.  202:  covering, 
446;  culture,  257;  damping-off,  409; 
deformed,  109 ;  disease,  271,  803, 349, 
898,  435 ;  preventing.  364 ;  in  green- 
house, 34,  294.  326;  house  for.  55,91, 
204  ;  house  failures,  143 ;  for  house, 
278 ;  in  an  unheated  honse,  374 ;  in  a 
lean-to,  427 ;  impregnating.  309 ; 
leaves  scalded,  279,  blistered,  344; 
spotted,  446;  planting  hardy,  445; 
pit  for,  205  ;  shrivelling,  3S9 ;  sum- 
mer-growing. "209  :  not  swelling,  359 ; 
thrips  on,  359;  training,  146;  Blue 
Gown,  72 

Cup  poultry  prizes,  244 

Curcuma  albiflora,  423 

Currant,  aphides  on.  374;  Black,  390; 
Clearwingmoth,  256;  cuttings,  108; 
trees,  blighted,  358,  caterpillars  on, 
39  I,  mildewed,  373 

Custard  for  chickens,  330 

Cuttings,  bark  bed  for,  109;  m akin g 
and  forwarding,  203;  ripe  and  un- 
ripe, 240 

Cyclamens,  culture,  24,  127;  flower- 
less,  204;  hedersefoUum  culture,  261; 
seedUnga  early-flowering,  6;  sow- 
ing, 91 

Cydonia  japonica,  pnming,  260 ;  sow- 
ing. 168 

Cynodon  Dactylon,  821 

Cypripedium,  Dominianum,  182;  ni- 
veum,  338,  350 

Cyrtanthera  chrysostephana,  145 


Damson,  365,  381;  the  Crittenden. 
800, 349 

Dandelion  salading,  446 

Daphne  indica  treatment,  SOS;  stop- 
pinfr,  310 

Darele,  the,  322 

DarUngtonia  califomiea,  9,  4^0 

December,  flowering  plants  in,  46 

Desfontainea  spinoaa,  propagating, 
205 

Deutzia  culture,  147 

Dianthus  Heddewigi  seedlings,  S71 

DiatThcea  in  fowls,  346,  432 

Dielytra  cucuUaria,  301 

Digitalis  genus  improving,  98 

Diunei'-table  decoration,  103,  181,  200, 
251 

Disa  grandjflora,  92 

Doab  grass,  321 

Dorkings— and  Brahma  cross,  78; 
chickens  dying,  191,  282 ;  early 
chickens.  248;  chicken's  toes  dis- 
torted, 156;  combs.  114;  cross-bred, 
414 ;  diseased,  155 ;  Duck-footed, 
266;  egg-bound.  113;  fattening,  191; 
tongue  diseased,  226  ;  legs  paralysed, 
114;  difference  between  Grey  and 
Silver-Grey,  20;  Silver-Grey,  450; 
White.  96 

Dorstenia  Mannii,  423 

Dracjena  leaves  brown,  55 

Drake-Duck,  310 

Drills,  garden,  232 

Drive,  cost  of  maldng,  108 

Drymoda  picta,  423 

Dubliji  Poultry  Show,  20G,  314 

Ducklings'  asc,  knowing,  413 

Ducks— and  fowls  for  eggs.  204;  eggs 
discoloured,  156;  eggs  not  hatching, 
846,  378;  eggs'  yolk  dark,  298  ;  food 
for,  191 ;  imported,  432 ;  Kouens  with 
East  Indian,  266 

Dumfries  Poultry  Show,  75 

Dung,  heat  from,  33 


EifiTHiNO-uPt  433 

Earwigs,  890 

Faster,  white  flowers  for,  18 

Edging,  for  a  border,  310  ;  for  kitchen 

garden, 149 
Edinburgh  Columbarian  Association, 

89,  75 
Edwardsia  microphylla,  809 
Egg-bound  hen,  208;  eating  hens,  208, 

Eg«s  —  aeccrtaining  fertility,  302  ; 
chickens  in  double,  298;  chilled, 
H46;  cracked  hatching.  878:  beat 
hatching  time,  878;  deficient,  210; 
fieBtroying  vitality,  172;  double- 
yolked,  96 ;  exudation  on,  596 ; 
flavour  of,  248;  fowls  for,  132,  156; 
iirtsorving.  26-1.  266,830;  price  near 
I-onrlon,  172;  production,  450;  sex 
of,  862.  410;  hhcll-lcRH,  220;  small 
yolklcBS,  396;  tor  sitting,  814;  sup- 
idv,  -10;  unfertile,  59;  wetting  in- 
cubating, 880 

Eloplmntiasis  in  fowls,  191 

Elm  tree,  soil  against,  842 

EngliHh  modern  gardening,  who  most 
promottrd  ■/  195 

Entomological  S«ciety'8  Meeting,  V,7 
180,2IR,  258,  804.807,  4:S7 

Epimcdium,  foliage,  836 ;  orectum,  8G2 

Epiphyllum  flowcrH  drooping,  54 

Epwoitb  Poultry  Show,  844 

Eucalypti,  ubcs  of,  805 


Eucalyptus  globulus  warted,  147 
Eucharis  amazonica.  culture.  92,  381 ; 

flowering,    261 ;    -winter    flowering, 

278 ;  four  times  flowering,  295 
Evergreens,  for  lawn,  for  ^vinter  beds, 

242 ;  pruning,  342 
Exeter  Poultry  Show,  466 
Exhibition    fowls  over-fattened,  281, 

328 
Exhibiting  together  differently-aged 

fowls,  20 
Export  of  fowls  to  America,  40 


Faeringdon     v.     Co^-ent    Gabden 

Market,  353 
Feather-eating  fowls,  172,  450 
Feathers,  stiff,  463 
Feet  of  bii-ds  ulcerated,  18 
Fermenting  material  for  pit,  221 
Ferns,    exotic,    79,   427;  drying,   427; 
fastening  di-ied,  310;  culture.   858; 
re-tubbing  tree,   168;   under  trees, 
295;  Haresfoot,  338 
Fernery  construction,  295 
Feverfew,  sowing  Golden,  54 

Ficus  elastica  propagating,  221;  not 
thriving,  222 

"  Field  Quarterly,"'  9 

Figs,  sexes  of,  210;  Koyal  Vineyard, 
200 

Filberts  unproductive,  389 

Fittonja  ai-gyroneura  shoots  dying,  S2 

Fitzroya  patagonica,  42 

Floorfor  shed,  464 

Flooring  of  poultrv  run,  156 

Floral  Society,  Metropolitan,  28 

Florida  gardens,  405 

Florists'  notes  at  South  Kensington, 
211 ;  garden,  365 

Flower,  garden  arrangements,  42: 
beds,  circular,  arrangements,  122 

Flowers,  annuals  for  cut.  221;  seed 
sowing,  147 ;  for  spring,  464 

Flue, return,  464 

Food,  fashion  in,  468 

"  Forester,  The,"  217 

Form  and  colour,  335,  315 

Fountains,  338 

Fowls— dung.  278;  dying  suddenly, 
172 :  losing  feathers,  1S2 ;  foot 
swollen,  413;  handling, 222  :  hardy, 
78;  hunchbacked,  114;  over-lat,  450; 
in  rooms,  191 ;  shooting  straying, 
132;  sick,  20;  for  small  space,  78; 
for  show,  preparing,  314  ;  most  pro- 
fitable, 314;  versus  Ducks.  314; 
throat,  rattling  in,  378 :  trespassing, 
226,260:  under  trees,  59 

Frames,  box,  134;  calico  for  covering, 
343 

Fraxinella  sowing,  312 

Fremontia  califomiea,  441 

French  fowls,  72,  78 

French  gardening  and  the  war,  165; 
horricuiiurists'  relief  fund,  161,  162, 
177,  232 

Frosts,  effects  of  winter's,  302;  in- 
juries from,  357;  in  Norfolk,  29; 
V.  vegetation,  162 

Fruiterers'  Company,  239 

Fruit- culture  aided  by  bees,  405 ; 
dropping  prematurely.  463 ;  growing 
commerciallv.  420,  438 ;  growers, 
hints  to,  251 :  prospects,  316.  832, 889  ; 
room  construction,  186:  stone,  far 
north,  162;  walls,  glass  against.  342; 
trees,  for  the  north,  5:  barked  by 
hares,  13:  laid  in,  5i:  for  small 
gardens,  84.242:  unproductive,  327 : 
stopning,  358:  newly  planted,  186: 
not  thinninc,  409 

Fachsias,  leaves  spotted,  373:  select 
smgle,  13;  sessilifolia,  423;  Father 
Itmatius,  34 

Fuel  economy  and  slow  combustion, 
8, 26,  66,  67, 163 

Fumigatmg  Peaches  in  flower,  168 

Funtii,  827  ;  coats,  409 

Funkia  grandiflora  flowerless,  445 

Fungoid  parasite,  fatal,  235 

Fungus,  edible.  309 


Game,  cocks  at  Exhibitions,  16: 
head  oiling,  330:  moping,  830:  wry- 
tftilfid,  182;  at  Nantwich,  205;  blue 
cocks,  208;  varieties  together,  248; 
exhibiting,  414  ;  Blue  Dim,  222 

Gander  and  Goose,  detecting,  461 

Gardenia  culture,  260 

Garden,  for  profit,  298;  plotting  and 
levelling,  7,  27,  63,  ICO,  214,  269,  354, 
386,  423 

Gardeners— and  gardening,  21 ;  cares. 
836;  Company,  238;  examinations, 
82;  exchanging  phmtfl,  285,  317;  gun 
license,  90;  Improvement  Societies, 
217;  Hoyal  Beiu-vokiit  Institution, 
231,  437  ;  tux  on,  83  ;  in  wet  weather, 
824  ;  working  hmirs,  409 

Gas,  extinguished  liy  a  down-draught, 
83;  light's  effect  on  plants,  136 

Geese,  Toulouse,  861 

Geraniums- bedding,  22, 168  ;  compoBt 
for,  261,  873  ;  cuttings  not  rooting, 
809;  edging  for  aomc  beds,  359;  in  a 
frame,  408;  frosted,  32  :  leaves  spot- 
ted, 1G7,  242,  873 :  variegated,  873 : 
fading,  54,  826,  327  ;  in  the  open  air, 
487;  seedling,  437;  turning  out,  204  ; 
croHB-breeding  Tricolor,  229 ;  Tri- 
color flowering,  809 ;  wild,  251, 301 


Gesnera  culture,  73, 825 

Gibraltar  garden  plants,  451 

Gilia  Uniflora,  272 

Gillyflower.  3G8 

Gladioli.  271 ;  culture,  34;  dracocepha- 
lus,  145;  planting  spawn,  149;  of 
the  past  season,  5 

Gladioluses  in  pots,  827 

Glass,  clouding,  149;  plant  culture 
under,  97 

Glasgow  International  Show,  305 

Glazmg,  138;  laps  in,  210;  wall,  46; 
without  laps,  827 

Goat  moth, 82 

Gooseberry,  cuttings,  108;  trees, 
worsted  on,  241 

Goose  eggs  not  hatching,  282 

Gough,  Mr.,  dinner  to,  320 

Gourd  planting,  445 

Grafting,  new  mode,  305 

Grape  house,  a  large,  273 

Grapes— am atem-'s  success,  1S8 ;  dis- 
eased, 326,  408;  exudation  in,  343; 
growing  in  Scotland,  26;  inarching, 
278:  keeping  cut.  13;  new,  335;  re- 
cently introduced,  43 ;  selections  of, 
4.65;  setting,  63.  97,  and  crossing, 
84;  syringing,  232,  250;  thinning. 
301,357;  varieties,  92;  on  Vine  first 
year,  858:  undeveloped,  295 :  Golden 
Champion,  195,  250,  and  Black 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  228;  Gros 
Colman,  250;  Queen  Victoria,  278. 
See  also  Vines. 

Grass,  under  Beech,  309;  mats,  321; 
seeds,  sowing,  186 

Grasses,  ornamental  varieties  of  na- 
tive, 116 
Great  Harwood  Show,  318 ;  328,  360, 

375 
Green  fly,  preverting,  342 
Greenhouse- back  wall.  168;   cheap, 
220;  climber  border,  295;  climbers, 
332;    cistern  in.    55;    construction, 
342  ;  glazing,  148  ;  plants  for,  72, 168, 
267,290,380:  blighted,  34  :  not  thriv- 
ing, 127:  for   north    wall,  890;  and 
stove,  389;    tank,  204;  and  vinery 
communicating,  358 
Grubs  in  soil,  310 
Guano  liquid  manure,  445 
Guinea  Fowls.  814,  450;  layiDg,  378; 

sitting  time,  899 
Gynmogramma,  scale  on,  464 


H.EUANTHTIS  OOCCINEUS  FOR   AuGCST, 

309;    defoimis,   352;  tenuiflorus,    v. 
coccineus,29 

Hamburghs— cock,  346;  cock's  comb 
purple,  432;  combs,  182;  leathers, 
172;  hackle  off,  33ii;  hardiness,  132; 
breeding  Black,  96,  132,  156;  cross 
with  Black  Game,  156 ;  crossing 
with  Game,  2^6:  Golden-spangled, 
20,  colour  of,  346 ;  hreedintr  Golden- 
pencilled,  59 ;  Silver-pencilled,  132, 
172,  248 :  Silver- spangled,  132,  and 
Black,  222 

Handling  fowls,  243 

Hants  and  Berks  Poultry  Show,  465 

"  Hardy  Herbaceous  "  and  Alpine 
Flowers,"  257 

Hares,  barking  trees,  92 ;  and  Rabbits 
versus  trees,  804 

Hartweg,  Mr.  T.,  199 

Hatching  disasters,  359,  392 

Heaths,  ■winter-blooming,  278 

Heat,  obtaining  moist,  66 

Heating,  by  hot  water,  212,  374;  by 
stove  with  a  chamber,  409;  vinery 
and  conservatory,  464;  Riddell's  ap- 
paratus 374 

Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  308 

Hedge,  evergreen,  92 

Hedycliium  culture.  212 

Helianthemum  vulgare  variegatum, 
212 

Hen-cock,  248 

Hens— dropping  eggs,  132;  fattening, 
248 ;  fighting.  266 ;  house  aspect, 
226 ;  in  confined  space,  862 ;  legs 
coarse,  191;  nesting  but  not  laying, 
191 

Herbaceous  plants  from  seed,  93 

Himmelstera,  428 

Hoar  frost,  49 

Hollies,  heading  down,  SIO 

Holly  hedcc  neglected, 92 

Hollyhocks,  notes  on,  235;  planting, 
127 ;  select,  167 

Honeysuckle,  Japanese,  399;  flower- 
ing. 415 

Hnoker,  Dr.,  in  Morocco,  273 

Hops,  culture,  62,  231,  270:  for  orna- 
ment and  use,  136:  for  an  arbour, 
809 

Horse  Chestnut  bleeding,  446 

Horseradish  inferior.  168 

Horticultural  (lloyalj  Society's  Com- 
mittees, Sliows,  &c.,  47,  121,  161.  198, 
252,  286,  318.  351,  400, 436, 456  ;  Annual 
General  Meeting,  116;  balance 
sheet.  Ac,  120;  Congress  proposed, 
427;  Council,  48;  Report  of.  118;  en- 
tomological prizes,  288,  8rj3 ;  Horti- 
cultural Directors'  Report,  120  ;  Mr. 
Marshnll's  exhibition  scheme,  162; 
prizes,  235,  for  Primroses  and  Hj*- 
acinths,  122;  schedule,  82;  Super- 
intendent at  Kensington  and  CJiis- 
wiek,  87 

Hotbeds,  259  ' 


Hothouse  on  a  slope,  827  >, 

Hot    water,    increasing    heat  fron  |  ^ 

failure,  33 ;  circulating  downwardt ' 

Houdans,  191;  moulting,  40 

Houses  for  fruits  and  plants,  arrange 

ment  of,  186 
Hovea  culture,  S31 
Hugel,  Baron,  death  of,  253 
Hyacinths— in     February,     li 

glasses,  168;   in  the  open  grbunci 

278 ;    prizes,    100 ;    ahort-stemmed 

147 
Hybrid  and  cross-bred  plants,  prize 

for,  193  [29 

Hybridising  and  cross-breeding,  rales  i^ 


Ice,   house,  aib  cihculatinq  tH,  88 

converting  building,  on  glasB  roofa 

188 ;  versus  glass,  49, 63, 178 
Icing  fruit  trees,  12 
Inarching,  embrj-onic,  352 
India,  gardening  in,  305 
ludiarubber  Plant,  221,  222 
Influence  of  male  bird,  280,  828 
Ink  plant,  288 
Inquirj',  16 

Insect-destroying  solution,  852 
Insects,  some    garden  predatory,  B( 

86, 179,  233,  256, 289,  297,  367,  385.  403 
International  Exhibition,  horticiUti 

ral  part,  401 
Ireland,  notes  made  in,  143.  236,  821 
Iresine,  Herbstii  sowing,  54 ;  Linden 

propagation.  464 
Irish    Royal   Horticultural  Society' 

Showj  302 
Iris  reticulata  not  flowering,  295 
Ivied  wall,  139 
Ivy.  pruning,  148,   221,  261;  againe 

netting,  279 


Jacobis,  mating  a  blue,  172 
Jonquil,  culture,  178;  not  flowerinp 

221 
Judtres   claiming  biida    at    ponltr- 

shows,  149, 169 
Juniper  fungus,  295 


Kale,  culture.  5 ;  variegated,  194 
Kendal  Poultry  Show,  73 
Kent,  W.,  347 

Kidney  Beans,  early  crops,  872 
Kiln,  fowls  near,  172 
Kirkcaldy  Poultry  t- how,  37 
Kitchen  garden  sowing,  166 
Kohl  Rabi  culture,  445 


LACKEr  Moth,  257 

Landscape  gardener,  our  first,  347 

Lantana  culture.  90 

Lapageria.  alba  from  seed,  168;  rose; 
in  pot,  91 

Larches  dj-ing.  359 

Larkspur,  candelabra-flowered,  29 

"  Laurel  Joe,"  321 

Laurels,  pruning,  72 

Lavender  disease,  445 

Lawn,  Grass  and  the  Daisy,  421 ;  fail 
ine.  427;  grass  seeds  for,  147;  top 
dressing,  108:  manuring,  91;  worm 
and  moss  on,  884 ;  patchy,  bare,  204 
weeds  on,  185.  374 

Leaf  and  root,  425 

Leaves— blighted,  118;  coloui's  in  an 
tumn,  162;  discoloured  by  svring 
iug,  309;  mould,  129,  148;  propu 
gation  by,  220 

Leeds  Park  Show,  189 

Leg-cramp  in  chickens,  172 

Legs  0f  hen  rough,  60 

Leicester  Square  for  a  flower  market 
142 

Lemon  trees,  mealy  bug  on,  375 

Lettuces,  planting,  146;  grubs  at 
roots,  4G4 

Lice  on  fowls,  208 

Lichens  on  Apple  trees,  241 

Lilium  tigriuum  flore-pleno,  145 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  culture,  344 :  flower- 
less.  294,  389 ;  Bowing,  408  ;  in  sum- 
mer, 464 

Lijium  trigj-nmn  culture.  278 

Liquid  manure  evaporating,  279 

Loams  defined,  148 

Locuat-bean  meal  for  fowls,  468 

Lomaria  gibha,  342 

Loudon,  G.,195 

Lonicera  aureo-reticulata  fruiiiJiff, 
438 

Lowestoft  Poultry  Show,  94 

Loxford  Hall,  419 


Maonoliaf,  cuttings,  416;  in  potb, 

278 
Malays,  244;  characteristics,  78 ;  fea- 
ther-eating, &c.,  282;  prizes,  96, 114 
]\Ialvei-n  NaturaUsts'  Club,  288 
Manchester  and  Liverpool    Poultry 

Show,  891 
Manchester  PouHi-y  Show,  16, 20 
Manchester  Naturalists'  Society,  273 
Maudevilla  suaveolens  culture,  242 
Maun,  death  of  Mr.,  100 
Manure  watering,  185 
Manures,  liquid,  218 
Manuring,  surface,  372 
March  high  temperatures,  162 
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Jarkets.  20,  4e,  69,  78,  96, 114, 132, 156, 
172, 193.  208,  226.  2iS,  266.  282,  298,  314, 
330.  846,  3G2,  378,  396,  414,  432,  450, 
4GS;  proposed  new,  320 

Marking  fuwls,  396 

Slassonia  odorata.  200 

Master  and  servant,  141 

Melons— disease,  preventing.  364;  for 
frame,  DO;  fraaaes,  covertng,  446; 
for  house,  279;  for  June,  91;  leaves 
scorched.  327  ;  in  pots,  358 ;  planting, 
221:  Biilphuretted,  14 

Meteorology,  60 

Meiropolitan  Floral  Society,  838 

Mice,  keut  from  bulbs,  46;  poisoned, 
302 

Mignonette,  culture,  418;  tree  ma- 
nagement, for  July  show,  30b 

Miliiewin  conservatory,  4^4 

Millipedes  in  soil,  310 

Mimetic  plants,  338 

Mimulus,  cross-breeding,  849 

Mint  sauce  in  winter,  414 

Mole  Cricket,  233 

MonochiEtum  ensiferum  culture,  2C4 

Mooney.  the  Lancashire,  123, 243 

Morels,  327 

Moss,  on  wood  path,  343 ;  for  Orchids, 
in  yhrul)bery.374 

il«und,  shrubs  for,  148 

WulLierry  propagation,  72 

Mulching.  372 

Musa  Cavendishii  after  fruiting,  72 

Mushrooms— bed  makiDg,  148;  beds, 
temperature,  225,  out  of  doors,  374 ; 
in  a  cellar.  54, 109. 889, 427 ;  failures, 
426;  growing,  445;  house  shelves, 
33;  management,  53;  salt  for,  72; 
spawn  eccentric,  61;  on  Vine 
borders,  40J 

Musk,  compost  for,  373 

*  Mycological  Illustrations,"  424 

Myosotia  dissitiflora,  303,  333 


Nantwich  Poultry  Snow,  111 

Narcissus  not  flowering.  221 

Native  plants,  ornamental  varieties, 

28 
Naturalising  plants,  853 
Nematus  Ribeaii,  368 
Nemesia  sowing,  408 
Nemophilas  in  pots,  167 
Nenthead  Poultry  Show,  56 
Nerine  pudica,  352 
Nests  for  egg-hatching,  281 
New  England  poultry  doings,  331 
New  Year's  hopes,  I 
New  York  Poultry  Show,  57 
New  Zealand,  feathered  emigrants, 

430;  plants  for,  205 
Night  soil  utilising,46i 
Nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure,  445 
Northampton  Poultrv  Show,  77,  205; 

dyed  Bantams  at,  223 
Nothoscordum  aureum.  272 
Nurserymen's  prices,  90 
Nut  trees,  pruning,  809 


Oakwood  House,  334 

Oats,  ground,  for  poultry,  153, 172, 192 

Oleander  stem  bare,  92 

Oncidium  tigrinum,  v.  splendidam, 
29 

Onion  culture,  92, 407 

Oranges,  leaves  and  flowers  falling, 
16S ;  scale  on,  261 ;  trees,  mealy  bug 
on,  375 

Orchard,  house  cleaning,  1&8;  fruit 
trees,  72.  91,  453,  scale,  on,  390;  ma- 
nagement, 115,  220.  277  ;  pots  frozen, 
14 ;  prospects  and  Communists,  379 

Orchard  trees,  pruning  newly-planted, 
279 

Orchids  for  a  conservatorv,  5,  91 

Ormson's  mode  of  ventilating,  253 

ijsicr  bed.  forming,  109 

Otalieite  Orange  culture,  242 

Outrages  on  prize  poultry,  73, 149,  187, 
2-1.'),  :i22,245 

Oyster  sheila  for  Vine  border,  358 


P.EONIA  WlTTMANNUNi,  369 

Page.  Mr.  W.  B.,  305 

Paint,  removing  old,  342 

Paisley  Poultry  Show,  38 

Palms,  compost  for,  374:  seeds  sow- 
iog.  90 

Pampas  Grass  protecting,  13 

Pansies,  for  spring  flowering,  374; 
propagation,  389;  B0^\■ing,  326 

Parallelogram,  forming,  54 

Parent,  influence  of  each,  312 

Pans,  inside,  CI ;  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
87 

Parks,  new  Superintendents,  183 

Parrots,  management,  114;  moultinp:, 
15« 

Parsnips  not  forked,  108 

Partridges,  rearing,  362,  414 

Paasiflora  quadrangularis,  193 

Paullinia  thalictrifotia,  29 

Peaches— heavy  crops,  418 ;  out  of 
doors,  46J  ;  falling,  308;  forcing,  90  ; 
defective  growth,  212;  in  the  north, 
213 ;  white  spot  in  peachery,  899 ; 
trees,  heading  maiden,  143:  cover- 
ing for,  201:  in  orchard  house  dis- 
eased, 341:  red  spider  on,  278:  in- 
aect  on,  279:  in  pots  failing,  294: 
pruning,  241:  salphate  oi  iron  for, 


'Peacsi^s— Continued. 
342:    leaves  blistered,  343:   falling, 
204:  fruiting  shoots,  294  ;  Lord  fal- 
merston,  352 

Pears— in  April,  275;  core  decayed, 
90:  perverse,  159;  not  setting,  341; 
warming  ripe,  14 ;  trees,  caterpillars 
on,  390:  cutting  down  young,  3a9 : 
insects  on,  127:  leaves  blackened, 
342,  389 :  pinching  espalier,  389 : 
planting,  186:  scale  on,  127,  242: 
summer  pruning,  427;  Autimin 
Josephine,  29;  Brockworth  Park, 
29;  Cassante  du  Comice,  30;  Doy- 
enne d'Aleni,^on  vermis  Eastt-r 
Beurre,  98 ;  Doyenne  d'Alencon,  135 ; 
Doyenne  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  13r. ; 
Enfant  Pi-odigue,  10 ;  Fondante  du 
Comice,  10;  tjansel's  Seckle,  30; 
Maud  Hogg,  30;  Millot  de  Nancy, 
10 ;  Olivier  de  Serres,  275  ;  Passe 
Crasanne,  135 

Peas,  in  autumn,  452 ;  early,  373;  late, 
9;  leaves  for  soup,  107;  mildewed, 
295;  northward,  9;  raising  early, 
157,167,194,211,235,240;  for  show, 
108 ;  stalks  and  leaves  yellow,  374 

Pea  weevil,  290 

Peat,  242 

Pelargoniums— bedding,  32 ;  double 
for  bedding,  62 ;  double-flowered, 
177,  as  bedders,  103 ;  variegated  for 
bedding,  148;  planting  in  beds,  342  ; 
failing,  445;  forcing,  157;  leaves 
spotted,  295;  losing  colour,  221; 
leggy.  108 ;  early- flowering  show, 
299  ;  list,  205;  pinching.  127  ;  select, 
327 ;  stopping.  211 ;  Tricolor  and 
Bronze,  2i)5;  Tricolor  cuttings,  428 ; 
Madame  Vancher  weak,  358 

Penrith  Poultry  Show,  224 

Pentstemons,  select,  13 

Perilla  seed  failing,  221 

Periwinkle,  variegated,  409 

Petunias,  seed  failing,  221 ;  select 
double,  13 

Phalaenopsis  bearing  offsets,  91 

Pheasants  not  poultry,  155 

Philodendron  Williamsii,  352 

Phcenix  Park,  Chief  Secretary's,  99 

Pieea  Pinsapo  cones,  342 

Picotee  sowing,  260 

Plena  ErassicK,  385 

Pigeons— action  for  lost,  361 ;  clear 
eggs,  432,  laying  soft,  298;  com- 
n7encing  keeping,  468;  cramp,  314; 
fancier's  notes  between  Birming- 
ham and  Smyrna,  76;  in  a  garden, 
396;  head  turned,  298;  injured,  132; 
losing  feathers,  314;  oil  gland  re- 
laxed, 293;  portraits. 298;  race, 466; 
sick,  40,  362;  varieties  to  keep,  376; 
vagaries,  414;  water  trough,  206; 
from  Turkey,  206:  unable  to  stand, 
226;  White-eye,  414,  45-;  wing  dis- 
ease, 393;  Archangels,  208;  Barbs 
not  breeding.  4S8;  young  Carriers 
dying,  432;  Carrier,  55;  Black  Car- 
rier. 40:  prizes  for  Carriers,  112,130; 
exhibiting  Carrier,  149  ;  Courier,  412  ; 
BlueDra^oons'  rumps,  78  ;  Dragoon, 
40;  matching  Dragoons,  192;  Fan- 
tail,  58,  112,  130;  the  Jacobin.  311 ; 
Blue  Jacobins,  314 ;  Glasgow 
Pouters,  396 ;  the  Owl,  429 ;  Runts, 
414 ;  Egyptian  Hunts,  156  ;  Tumblers, 
414;  Birmingham  Tumblers,  57; 
Flying  Tumblers,  16, 156, 188 ;  muffed 
Tumblers,  76 ;  Turbits,  208,  263 

Pine  Apples,  large-crowned,  91 ;  seed- 
ling, 140 

Pinuses  sowing.  446 

Pipes  choked,  127 

Piping  for  hot  water  needed,  S3 

Pit,  construction,  374  ;  converting  to  a 
house,  390,  427;  flue-heating,  2G1 ; 
for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  186; 
making  a  cold,  242 

Plantago  lanceoiata  variegated,  135 

Planting,  167;  and  potting  deep,  24) 

Plants,  anomalous,  67  ;  not  flowering, 
353 

Pleroma  culture,  331 

Plums,  summer-pruning,  403;  on  leaf- 
less shoots,  464 ;  trees,  heading 
down,  168 :  roots  diseased,  34 

Plymouth  Poultry  Show,  114 

Pogogyne  Douglasii,  145 

Pomts,  breeding  for,  243 

Pointer  diseased.  20 

Poinsettias,  culture.  80 ;  growing 
dwarf,  23  ;  pulcherrima  dwarf,  3 

Polands'  claws,  298 ;  crests  dirty.  93 

Polemonium  caemleum  culture.  342 

Polyanthus,  Giant.  320 

Pond,  clearing  water,  aquatics  for, 
gold  fish  in.  374 ;  plant  near,  309 

Poor-man's  Pipe,  278 

Poppy,  the  Prickly,  305 

Portable  house,  heating,  33 

Portable  sti-actures.  13 

Portsmouth  Poultry  Show,  128 

Postage  stamps,  payment  with,  283 

Post,  seed  packages  by,  165 

Potatoes  —  American,  &8,  137 ;  con- 
demned by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Committee,  69  ;  disease,  80  ; 
top-dressing,  127  ;  early,  371 ;  earth- 
ing-up,  399,  407,  417,  433,  462;  esti- 
mate of  some,  173 ;  forcing,  89 ; 
frosted,  55;  growing  early,  23;  for 
light  and  heavy  soils,  64 :  merits, 
80 ;  plant,  uses  of,  803 ;  planting,  3, 


VoT/LTOEa— Continued. 
83,  149 :  produce  in  1869-70,  163 ;  red 
and  white  exhibition,  25  ;  for  show, 
108;  forncxt  spring,  339:  Flounder. 
26 ' ;  Red-skinned  Flourball,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  261 ;  Webb's  Imperial, 
213 

Pot-pourri,  468 

Pot  saucers.  143 

Potting  and  repotting,  126 

Poultry— breeding  on  farms,  150,170; 
in  confined  space,  40,  249,264;  coat 
of  show,  248;  as  an  employment, 
131;  experiment,  262;  farm.  South 
American,  428 ;  handling,  187 ; 
house,  floor  cleansing,  4ii8,  heating, 
20;  keeping  balance,  262;  keeping 
under  difficulties,  446;  killed  by  a 
dog,  188;  lore  of  1870,14;  marking, 
114 ;  outrages  on  prize,  109 ;  pro- 
tecting exhibited,  241;  results,  93, 
109, 128, 109;  show  officials,  are  ihey 
liable  for  the  debts?  187;  shows, 
not  advertised,  20,  management, 
264,  uses  of,  262;  trespassing,  208; 
what  to  keep.  390 

Powerscourt,  236,  321 

Primulas,  after  flowering,  127 ;  cor- 
tusoides  aracena,  303,  332;  and  its 
culture,  303,  364 ;  culture  of  Chmese, 
230;  japonica,  423 

Propagating  house,  heating,  55 

Propagation,  various,  168 

Protecting  garden  crops,  195 

Protection,  12;  glazed,  14 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  89 

Pullets,  feather-eating,  96;  not  seeing 
food,  314 

Pyrethrum,  Golden,  316 ;  culture,  268 ; 
planting  Golden-feathered,  163 

Pyras  japonica  on  north  wall,  409 


QCISCE   STOCK  PKOPAGATIOK.  169 


Rabbits— AND  Apple  trees,  124 ; 
Club,  United  Kingdom,  170. 190, 207, 
245,  prizes,  113;  at  Colchester  and 
Portsmouth  Shows,  59,  76;  ('.Coni- 
fers, 383;  fancier's  troubles,  191; 
tancy  declining?  131,  153;  fleas  on, 
414 ;  and  hares  r.  trees,  352 ;  in- 
jured, 114;  scab  nosed,  432;  at 
Stroud,  413,  449,  450;  and  trees,  44 

Railway  delay,  case  of,  245 

Rats,  396 ;  and  mice.  269 

Red  lead,  v.  mice,  46 ;  lead  on  seeds, 
90,  261,  269,  292 

Red  spider,  avoiding,  109  [869 

Resemblances,  vegetable   protective, 

E.hipidopteri3  peltata,  389 

PJiododendrons,  fine,  231 ;  flower  buds 
injured,  261 ;  from  seed,  S27  ;  dwarf- 
fing,  342 ;  shows,  399 ;  sinense,  423 

Rhubarb  forcing,  48 

Ring  Doves  in  a  greenhouse,  20 

Rivers,  portrait  of  Mr.,  11, 48.  82, 189 

Robson,  Mr.  J.,  presentation  to,  177 

Rockville.  148 

Romford  Poultry  Show,  447 

Roost-house  floor,  78 

Roots,  tap.  268 

Roses— ants  on,  464;  aphis  on,  344; 
buds  yellow,  427 ;  caterpillars  on, 
390;  cuttings,  221;  early  blooming, 
90;  exhibiting,  427:  forcing,  54,  342; 
frosted,  241 ;  fowls'  dung  for,  108 ; 
fungus  on  leaves,  373  ;  yellow  fungus 
on,  445;  grubs,  308;  guano  liquid 
for,  373  ;  in  India.  221 ;  list.  190,  261 ; 
liquid  manure  for,  279;  notes,  416; 
pigmy,  305;  in  pots,  91;  for  pats, 
308;  prospects,  832;  pruning.  ^50; 
picking  off  dead,  464  ;  old  and  new, 
221 ;  on  own  roots,  327 ;  retrans- 
planting,  34 ;  from  seed,  108 ;  tops  of 
stocks,  covering,  186 ;  show,  459 ;  for 
table  decoration,  365 ;  washing,  221 ; 
watering,  389;  pruning  Biinksian, 
409  J  the  two  Devoniensis,  409 ; 
Felix  Genero,  250;  Manetti  stocks, 
373;  3Iarechal  Niel,  308,  834,  424: 
Monplaisir,  &c.,  64;  Tea,  aspect 
for,  174,  culture,  43,  shoots  blind,  241 

Roup,  191 

Rumex  obtusilolia  variegated,  158 


Salt  for  fowls,  468 

Salvia,  splendens,  repotting,  42G ;  cutr 
tings,  464 

Sawdust  uses,  25S 

Saxifraga  longifolia,  200 

Scion,  bud  of  to  prefer,  827 

Sea  Anemones,  tenacious  of  life,  353 

Sea-kale,  forcing,  48,  202,  276;  an- 
blanched,  825 

Sea  sand  and  fowls'  legs,  468 

Sedum  acre  aureum,  212 

Seedling  trees  fruiting,  434 

Seedlings,  pricking-out,  203 

Seeds,  red-leading,  125 

Selkirk  Poultry  Show,  112 

Sesia  Tipuliformis,  256 

Sewage,  for  gardens,  407 ;  utilising,  55 

Shaded  border,  plants  for,  54 

Shamrock,  241,  310 

Sheep's  paunch  for  fowls,  450 

Shrubbery  borders,  221 

Shrubs,  have  they  flowered?  294] 
evergreen  and  variegated,  310?  re- 
mo  ring,  163 


Sidney  seed-sower,  278 

Silkies  not  Bantams,  390 

Silphium  laciniatum,  25,  304 

Sitona  lincata.  290 

Small-pox,  plants  for,  258 

Snails,  destroying,  408 

Snow  i'.  glass,  49 

Snowdrops  after  flowering,  S4 

Sobralia  macrantha  var.  albida,  370 

Solanum,  capsicastrum  se-^dlings,  103 
sowing.  16a;  ciliatum,164 

Soot  water  for  syringing,  842 

Sowing  in  summer,  407 

Spalding  Poultry  Show,  465 

Spanish— cock's,  comb  drooping,  60, 
face,  114,  excess  of,  78.  scaly,  361, 
ulcerated,  330,  white,  378  ;  wounded, 
220  ;  Black.  00 ;  fowls  for  exhibition, 
78;  hen's  crop,  247 

Sparrows,  puzzling  the,  215 

Spasms  in  heus'  legs,  06 

Stakes  for  flowers,  &c.,  12 

Stangeria  paradoxa,  48 

Statice  Holfordi  not  flowering,  127 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  mealy  bag 
on,  295;  seeding.  341 

Stock,  change  of,  60 

Stocks,  sowing  Intermediate,  242 

Stove,  Blow  combustion,  69,101 ;  heat- 
ing by,  70 

Strawberries  —  bloomless,  343 ;  cul- 
ture, 350,  382,  3'J8,  in  pots,  268;  de- 
ficient in  bloom,  293 ;  forcing,  176, 
186,  2S0,  320,  409,  846 ;  layering  for 
forcing.  416;  forwarding,  416;  in 
ground  vinery,  14 ;  in  pots,  90,  356, 
for  next  season.  427;  manure  water 
for,  204;  plant  insect,  222;  plants, 
packing,  464  ;  prospects,  350,  364, 399, 
414;  selecting  runners,  409;  this 
year,  317 ;  Dr.  Hogg,  382,  388 ;  air 
Harry,  408 

Stroud  Canary  Show,  265 ;  Poultry 
Show,  281,  295,  313,  32y,  344,  393; 
Rabbit  Show's  schedule,  208 

Subtropical,  341 

"  Subtropical  garden,"  441 

Sulphunug  overmuch,  357 

Sundials,  464 

Suttons'  annual  Root  Show,  369 

Swans,  food  for,  96 


Table  decoeation  plants,  229,  232, 

418 
Tacsonias,  S43;  mollissima  planting, 

148;  Van-Volxemi  declining,  168 
Tandy,  Mr.,  his  garden,  365 
Tank  heated,  cover  for,  55 
Tanners'  pit  liquor,  428 
Tedworth  conservatory,  273 
Temperature  of  the  British  Isles,  353 
Tender  plants,  prizes  for,  6 
Theophrasta  imperialis  culture,  92 
Thinning  fruit,  403 
Thirak  Bird  Show,  39.  313 
Thomson.  Mr.  W.,  dinner,  &c.,  to,  402  ; 

testimonial,  258 
Thome  Poultry  Show,  448 
Thrush  and  Redwing,  GO 
Thyrsacanthus  rutiians,  ctdtore,  27S 

fur  December,  261 
Thujas,  408 

Tiger  Lily,  double,  145 
Tillandsia  ionantha,  200 
Titmouse  ravages,  13 
Torquay  Poultry  Show,  150 
Toxteth  Park  Gardeners'  Asaociation, 

421 
Tradesmen  and  servants,  83 
Trapping.  292 
Tree-killing  solutions,  234 
Trees,  planting  under,  72 
Trenching,  penalties  of  rash,  234 
Triteleia  umflora  culture,  309 
Tritoma  seeds  failing.  310 
Tropsolum  Jarrattii  and  tricolorum 

culture,  54 
Try-I  will,  420 
Tulips,  bulbs,  291;  National  Sccitly, 

52;  short-stemmed,  147 
Tumour  in  pullet,  191 
Turf  bare  under  tr^:es,  103 
Turkeys,  breeding,  114;    cramming, 

345  ;  for  table,  60 
Tumip-topa  forced,  107 


VaBEEGATED    native  PLANTS,  212 

Variety  class  at  shows,  15 

Vases  before  house,  plants  for.  326 

Vegetables,  culture  on  peor  soils,  397; 
substitutes  for  usual,  135 

Ventilation,  294 

Ventilating  glazed  wall,  204 

Verbenas,  bed,  241;  blighted,  279; 
euttinps,  102,  112,  203,  tailing,  142, 
181;  disease,  210;  shrivelling,  13a; 
spotted,  175 

Veronica  Chamffidrys,  270 

Vineries— grooud,  24 ;  and  plant 
house,  320;  plants  lor  back  wall, 
841;  management  of  early,  174; 
planting,  91,  169,  204;  span-roofed, 
£89  ;  Vioes  for  cool,  260;  wiring.  147 

Vines— air  giving,  320;  bearing  irre- 
gularly. 24a;  in  houbc  with  bedding 
plants,  373;  borders,  175,  343,  un- 
covering, 308;  breaking  too  early, 
358,  irregularly,  408;  as  bushes,  14; 
canes  lead,  326;  complaints  and 
remedies,  383 ;  culture,  33,  221,  249, 
308,  cutting  newly-planted,  204 ;  from 
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Vines— Continued, 
cuttings  and  eyes,  108;  death 
unexplained,  124,  159;  disbuddincr, 
148,  221 ;  flowers,  271 :  not  fruit 
ing,  390;  gi-alting,  IGS.  279;  new 
meibod  of  growinR  young,  61;  in 
greenhouses,  168,  242,  40S;  inarch- 
ing, 92,  222. 2D5 ;  insect  on  buds,  810 ; 
leaves  with  edges  brown,  342,  flag- 
ging, 295,  unhealthy,  103,  small.  358 : 
mildewed,  326,  408:  planting,  168, 
169,  and  pruning,  186:  in  pots,  14, 
109,  174,  broken,  33;  propagating, 
1S6;  report  on,  189;  roots  diseased, 
279;  culture,  107;  educating,  194; 
rootlets  from  branches,  374 ;  scorch- 
ed, 342;  selection,  127,  194;  shoots 
destroyed,  390;  prematurely  start- 
ing, 204 ;  spotted,  342,  358;  stoma 
brown,  213;  on  hardy  stocks,  2ii0, 
899;  sulphuring,  242;  tendrilled  but 
fruitless,  138;  tendrils  bleeding, 
294;  training  newly-planted,  204. 
See  also  Graiu-s. 


Viola,  californica,  868;  cornuta  alba, 
64;  genus,  improving,  98;  lutea 
grandiflora  and  cornuta  as  bedders, 
335 
Violet-gi'owers,  advice  to  young.  25 1 
Violet,  185,  368;  a  new,  8;  culture, 
350 ;  kinds  and  culture,  283  ;  Novem- 
ber blooming,  295 ;  varieties,  391 ; 
white,  309;  white,  green- centred, 
205;  Roman  and  Double  Pink,  369 

Wages,  is  foel,  &c.,  91;  insufficient, 

278 
Walks,  389 ;  preserving  from  weeds, 

419 ;  preventing  weeds,  327 
Wallflowers,  32ti 

Wall,  glazing,  356;   tree  borders  on 
bad  subsoils.  46;  fruit  trees,  prun- 
ing, 326 ;  plants  for  a  north,  180 
War  on  French  gardeners,  8 
Warrington  Show,  extra  cup,20G 
Water  Cresses  in  a  garden,  310 
Water,  for   boUer.?,   210;    hard,   322: 
raising,  427;  supply,  18:i;  supply  ana 
storage,  384 


Watering,  372,  426 ;  and  water-collect- 
ing,  443  :  with  hot  water,  83 

Waterproofing  calico,  51 

Waverley  Poultry  Show,  169 

Weather,  effects  of,  393;  the  severe, 
87 ;  predictions,  101, 142 

Weeding  mulched  border,  310 

Weed,  what  is.  133 

Weeds,  culture  of,  234 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  288 

Wharfedale  Poultry  Siaow,  312 

Whitefield  Lodge,  99 

Whitehaven  Poultry  Show,  129 

Wierton,  Polyanthua,  &c.,  at,  355 

Window-box  plants,  293 

Window-gardening,  70 

Winter— auomalics,  393;  _  conse- 
quences, 63 ;  evergreen  cuttings  for, 
67:  bed  plants,  326;  effects  of,  184, 
216.350;  in  Lincolnshire,  100;  Nor- 
folk, 101;  flowering  plants,  309; 
moth,  50;  prognostications  of  the 
present,  83 

Wireworms,  130,  187,  393;  death  to, 
230 


Wisbech  Poultry  Show,  110 
Wistaria,    sparrows    attacking,    8 

stem  decaying,  374 
Wolverhampton  Poultry  Show,  110 
Wonders  of  an  amateur,  143 
Woodbridce  Poultry  Show,  223.   22 

378;    Canary  Show,   225;    judpn 

244. 243 
Woodlice,  32G ;  trapping,  303 
Worma  in  pota,  204 


XlPHION  JUNOKUa,  208 


Yew,  pruning,  148 
Yorkshire  Grand  Gala,  410 ;  bird  bUot 
447 


ZEA  .TAPONICi  CHLTUBE,  108 

Zinc  labels,  writing  on.  408 
Zinnia,  double  white,  51;  weevils  o 
409 


WOODCUTS. 


PAGE, 

Apple,  Croft-en-Ecich,  or  Galloway  Pippin    236 

Auricula  stage  440 

Bee-hiveB— Ecoaomic  depriving? 155 

„           Unicomb 154 

Boiler,  Cannell's  Economising  274 

Bombyx  Neustria 257 

Cercopis  spumaria  404 

Coreus  giganteus 68 

Clieimatobia  brumata 50 

Ghelonia  Caja  ; 86 

Criooeris  Asparagi  404 

Gypripedinm  Dominianam  182 

„           niveum 839 

Dargle,  The 322 

Darlingtonia  californica    4G0 

Dinner-table  arrangement    105 

Drills,  garden    233 

Flower-beda,  circular 122,  128 

Fountain,  garden 838 

Fremontia  californica    441 

Grafting,  new  mode  ot   80G 

Groenhoueea 290,  291 
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NEW  YEAR'S  HOPES. 

H.  KENT— whether  Mr.,  or  Mrs.  or  Miss  I 
liiiow  not— you  are  responsible  for  my  sitting 
down  to  write  another  New  Year's  paper, 
your  kind  words  in  the  last  number  but  one 
beckoned  me  to  my  chair,  bade  me  get  out 
the  accustomed  paper,  and  dip  my  pen  into 
the  ink,  your  genial  expressions  having 
warmed  my  heart;  I  therefore  summon  up 
memory,  and  write  yet  again,  as  tliere  may 
be  other  A.  H.  Kents  who  dislike  not  a 
ketching  pen,  and  who  care,  now  and  then  at  least,  for 
omethmg  in  addition  to  business  details.  I  have  put  for 
itle  the  words  "  New  Year's  Hopes  ;"  and  never  were  men 
iiore  in  need  of  hope  than  now.  "  Hope  sprmgs  eternal  in 
he  human  breast,"  and  well  that  it  does.  A  poet  of  our 
entury  picturing  a  time  (so  like  the  present), 

"  When  murder  bares  her  arm,  and  rampant  war 
Yokes  the  red  dragons  of  her  fiery  car :" 

Vhen  all  seem  to  forsake,  when  peace   and  mercy  are 
anished,  he  adds — 

"  Yet  Hope  the  charmer  lingers  still  behind." 
-0  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  sad  past 
!t  us  indulge  in  Hope— hope  for  more  peaceful  days,  hope 
lat  the  New  Year  may  not  see,  as  the  old  one  did  the 
tbours  of  the  husbandman,  the  Vine-dresser,  and  horti- 
Jltunst  trodden  beneath  the  spoiling  foot  of  ths  soldier 
The  greater  number  of  our  readers  and  writers  delight 
I  a  garden  ;  a  great,  perhaps  the  greater  proportion,  are 
rotessionally  engaged  in  horticulture.  Amid  their  dis- 
)uragemeuts.  and  all  callings  have  manv,  yet  gardeners 
ave  many  things  which,  borne  in  grateful  recollection 
•e  suited  to  comfort  them,  and  make  them  content' 
bey  are  for  the  most  part  removed  from  the  corrupting 
fluences  of  large  towns  ;  tho  wages  are  more  likely  to  be 
isbanded  carefulty,  books  to  be  studied,  and  the  m'inds  of 
)ung  men  better  trained  and  disciplined,  and  the  winter's 
;emngs  better  employed.  Are  they  young  married  men 
itH  iamihes'?^  A  cottage  in  a  garden,  with  garden  and 
iral  surroundings,  is  an  innocent  atmosphere  in  which  to 
■mg  up  children— healthier  and  purer  for  mind  and  soul 

18  a  blessed  thing  to  be  able  to  rear  our  young  ones 
ray  Irom  VICIOUS  scenes,  and  with  the  teachings  of  Nature 
tore  tlieir  eyes.  I  have  known  where  a  country-s,ient 
yhood  has  been  a  great  means  of  preserving  a  pure  raan- 
od.  Well  said  Lord  Derby  at  the  last  dinner  of  the 
u-deners  Royal  Benevolent  Institution-"  A  man  mi-ht 
dk  through  a  picture  gallery,  and  see  a  great  picture°or 
itiie,  and  yet  i  won  d  only  create  within  him  a  feelin" 
admu-atioa.  But  take  the  dullest  lout  out  of  the  streets" 
the  most  savage  Arab  that  ever  slept  under  a  dry  arch 
t  liim  amongst  flovvers  and  trees,  these  will  do  him  good' 

they  are   hiugs  which  appeal  to  something  in  man  that 
f^'™s,withm  him  a  consciousness  of  his  duty  to   his 

further,  working  gardeners  with  large  families  will  soon 
ro  a  chance  for  their  chUdrea  which  they  had  not  so 
!to.  610.-VOL.  XX.,  New  Seeies. 


readily  before— I  mean  the  advantages  of  a  Sta'te-watched- 
over  and  therefore  an  efficient  education.  This  will  in  future 
years  give  boys  a  great  advantage— grant  to  all  boys  the 
opportunity  of  an  equally  good  education  ;  subtract  from 
their  number  the  idle,  the  dull,  and  perhaps  the  sickly  • 
then  the  remahuler  will  have  a  capital  opportunity  of 
"  going  to  the  front,"  and  doing  well  in  the  world.  In 
Scotland,  a  country  up  to  the  present  tune  far  before  us  as 
regards  elementary  (not  higher)  education,  this  has  often 
been  seen.  The  father  of  Robert  Burns  was  a  gardener  ■ 
he  sent  his  son  to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  it  was  aU  his 
good  father  could  do  for  him,  but  what  a  result !  Had  the 
parents  of  Burns,  for  I  must  include  the  mother's  influence 
as  well,  been  content  to  let  their  boy  wander  about  with- 
out learning  of  any  kind,  one  great  name  would  have  been 
blotted  out  of  the  roll  of  British  Uterature.  Therefore 
many  parents  with  large  families  may  take  comfort,  for  if 
they  send  and  keep  their  children  to  school  they  may  have 
sons,  aye  and  daughters  too,  known  ha  the  future  ;  for  "  to 
the  front  "  wiU  go  in  years  to  come  the  educated,  the  clever 
and  the  industrious.  ' 

But  with  the  thought  of  the  increased  brain-work  in 
England  comes  also  the  thought  of  the  increased  need  of 
wholesome  recreation.     England  is  further  and  further 
receding  from  the  "  merrie  England  "  of  olden  time,  which 
meant  to  a  great  degree  holiday-making— May-pole  dancing 
Christmas   and   Twelfth-night  romping,  and  keeping   all 
the  many  holidays  of  the  old  calendar.     Now  it  is  work- 
ing England,  and  he  who  provides  a  wholesome  recreation 
for  his  fellows  in  this  brain- exhausting  age  is  a  public 
benefactor.     But  nothing  gives  such  a  change  and  benefit 
to  men,  to  those,  especially  "  in  populous  cities  pent "  as 
a  glimpse  of  Nature.     A  recent  writer  in  the  ISaUmhiii 
heriew  says  well—"  In  the  way  of  recreation  one  view  of 
Hampstead  Heath   is  worth   whole   volumes   of  tropical 
travel :  and  a  linnet  in  a  Surrey  hedge  gives  a  fresher 
idea  of  Natiu-e's  charms  than  all  the  stuffed  specimens  in 
the  zoological  department  of  the  British  Museum  "     But 
no  object  to  pursue  daily  and  constantly  equals  horticul- 
ture for  providing  wholesome  recreation,  and,  let  me  add 
for  promoting  good  temper.     AVonderfully  fascinatuig  is  it' 
Deny  a  garden  ;  yet  he  who  loves  one  will  not  be  beaten 
Thus  we  all  remember  "  Picciola,  or  the  Prison  Flower  " 
and  he  who  watched  it   with  intense    delight  as  it  un- 
folded itself  from  its  first  pair  of  leaves  to  its  full  ttowerino- 
Then  there  is  Dickens's  story  of  the  boy,  crippled  and  bed-^ 
ridden,  who  was  devoted  to  his  plant  in  the  broken  iutr  in 
the  witidow  ;  yes,  and  what  comfort  it  gave  him.  ° 

It  is  wholly  wrong  to  ridicule  one  who  has  found  some 
hobby,  though  we  may  not  care  for  it.  I  have  read  of  a 
very  hardworkmg  clergyman  whose  delight  was  to  see  and 
measure  large  trees.  Every  spare  hour  he  could  get  away 
he  was  looking  for  a  large  tree  ;  he  had  trees  on  the  brain 
He  dreamed  of  trees  of  vast  girth  and  height.  His  yearly 
holiday  was  devoted  to  searching  for  large  trees  In  a 
happy  time  of  longer  leisure  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  saUed 
up  the  mighty  Amazon,  and  sought  and  found  vaster  trees 
than  before.  He  collected  pictures  of  trees,  books  on  trees 
facts  about  trees,  and  I  should  fancy  drew  from  trees,  as 
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well  he  might,  many  an  illustration  in  his  sermons.  Was  that 
a  man  to  be  laughed  at?  Certainly  not.  He  had  found  a  de- 
lightful, health-giving  hobby  ;  how  much  better  was  he  situated 
than  the  multitudes  of  travellers  who,  aimless  and  yawning, 
pass  through  Europe  with  Murray  in  their  hand.  Oh  !  bless- 
ings upon  every  hobby  that  takes  a  man  face  to  face  with 
Nature.  I  like  to  hear  an  artisan  grow  eloquent  over  the 
beauties  of  his  pets,  be  they  fowls,  or  pigeons,  or  canaries.  I 
like  to  see  the  entomologist  start  ofi  with  his  net  for  the 
country. 

"  See  to  the  shady  grove  be  wings  bis  way. 
And  feels  in  hope  the  rapture  of  the  day; 
E^ger  he  looI:s  :  and  soon  to  glad  his  eyes, 
From  the  sweet  bow'rs  by  Nature  formed,  arise 
Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  butterflies." 

But  to  have  full  enjoyment  you  must  take  care  and  pains ;  as 
one  of  our  writers  well  said  in  regard  to  poultry  as  a  hobby, 
"to  be  fond  of  poultry  is  not  merely  to  keep  cocks  and  hens, 
but  to  multiply  surface,  to  overcome  difliculties,  to  supply 
that  which  is  wanting,  to  concentrate  (this  is  the  point)  on  a 
cock  and  five  hens  the  interest  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
thousands  of  acres  and  hundreds  of  fowls."  Perhaps  viewed 
in  this  light  is  the  special  value  of  florists'  flowers — flowers 
which  I  humbly  think  are  now  too  much  neglected  ;  but  what 
happiness  do  they  give  !  The  man  with  an  atom  of  backyard 
yet  has  a  fund  of  enjoyment  in  it  because  of  his  Auricula 
stand,  or  his  two  dozen  or  so  pots  of  Carnations  or  Piootees.. 
One  of  my  boyhood's  friends  was  a  tailor,  a  careful,  com- 
fortab]y-off  man,  who  sought  not  his  happiness  at  the  public 
house,  but  in  his  little  town  garden,  where  he  found  room  for 
prize  Carnations  and  Gooseberries,  fancy  pigeons  and  bees. 

Then  there  is  the  time  which  will  come,  or  has  come  to  us, 
the  time — 

"  When  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin." 

When  as  Crabbe's  middle-aged  hero  said — 

"  I  rode  or  walked  as  I  had  done  before, 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more. 
I  showed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime, 
But  said,  *  The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb.' 
For  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed; 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on  : 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone. 
I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose  ; 
I  numbered  Peaches,  looked  how  Stocks  arose." 

And  had  Crabbe  lived  in  these  days,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
added  something  of  this  sort — 

*'  For  quiet  pleasures  I  began  to  seek. 
.  Kept  fancy  pigeons,  learned  to  x>lay  bt'zique." 

A  garden  and  home-bound  pleasures  have,  we  know,  special 
charms  for  the  retired  and  middle-aged  man,  and  a  happy 
thing  it  is  when  he  takes  to  them. 

One  caution  or  two  as  to  hobbies.  Always  bear  in  mind 
that  people  have  various  tastes,  and  do  not  cram  your  own 
special  hobby  down  everybody  else's  throat.  Then  do  not 
follow  your  hobby  in  order  to  stifle  serious  thoughts,  nor 
love  your  pets  better  than  your  fellow  Christians.  All  must 
be  loved  in  order  :  the  Creator  first,  then  our  fellow  men,  then 
the  lesser,  because  soul-less,  works  of  His  creation.  We  should 
also  cultivate  a  useful  mode  of  applying  observation.  Bearing 
upon  this,  Addison  in  "  The  Spectator "  (Does  any  body 
read  it  now  in  these  sensation-novel  days?)  says,  "  My  friend 
Sir  Koger  is  very  often  merry  with  me  upon  my  passing  so 
much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry. "  The  Spectator  was 
spending  a  month  with  the  worthy  knight  at  his  country  seat 
in  Worcestershire,  who  complained,  "  that  his  ducks  and  geese 
had  more  of  hia  guest's  company  than  himself."  Addison 
replied,  "  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  those  speculations  of 
Nature  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country  life,  and  as  my 
reading  has  lain  very  much  among  books  of  natural  history, 
I  cannot  fail  to  recollect  upon  these  occasions  the  several 
remarks  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  to  compare 
them  with  what  falls  under  my  observation."  Now,  this 
Journal  does  much  in  leading  minds  to  the  gardens,  and  lo 
nature  generally,  and  to  the  poultry  yard  especially,  and  so 
contributes,  I  believe,  not  a  little  to  wholesome  recreation. 
Among  all  longings  none  are  bo  strong  as  the  town  man's 
longings  for  the  country.  "  I  long,"  said  a  Londoner  to  me, 
"  to  lie  on  a  summer  day  on  my  back  on  the  grass  and  look  up 
into  a  tree."  Even  where  the  whole  day  is  not  spent  in  a 
town,  yet  if  the  day's  occupation  be  in- doors  the  same  feeling 
for  bringing  nature,  or  a  reminder  of  nature  near,  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen.  The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  and  others  of 
like  in-door  occupation  are,  and  always  have  been,  among  the 


most  ardent  bird-fanciers  ;  the  goldfinch  in  his  cage  bringing 
the  Furze  common  and  the  healthy  glow  there  found,  before 
the  man's  eyes  and  feelings,  shut  up  though  he  be  iu  a  hot 
workshop.        * 

1  had  an  instance  to  the  point  brought  before  me  this  last 
spring.  I  was  spending  the  day  in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  in  this  county,  amidst  scenery  bordering  upon  the  bold 
and  romantic.  I  had  walked  through  the  wild  wood  that 
covered  a  hill  top,  from  either  fide  of  which  was  a  noble  view. 
Then  descending,  I  wandered  along  the  margin  of  a  most  me- 
andering trout  stream  that  glittered  in  a  more  than  spring 
sunshine.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  and  superb  spring  days, 
occurring  rarely,  when  the  weather  is  summer  anticipated. 

"  The  yonng  lambs  were  bleating  in  the  meadows, 
The  young  ijirds  were  chirping  in  their  nests  ; 
The  young  fawns  were  playing  with  the  shadows ; 
The  young  flowers  were  blowing  toward  the  west." 

Still  I  wandered  on  in  the  bright  sunlight  by  the  glittering 
stream,  when  I  came  upon  an  old,  very  old,  paper  mill,  with  its 
heaps  upon  heaps  of  rag  bundles  outside,  the  whole  cue  blotch 
on  fair  nature,  a  proof  how  man's  nastineas  can  mar  God's 
beautiful  earth.  I  almost  cursed  the  thing  for  btiog  there  by 
the  bright  stream  and  the  wild,  yet,  being  the  west  of  England, 
well-clothed  landscape.  Loathing  I  entered  the  old  mill,  and 
was  soon  among  the  dirt-coloured  machinery,  inside  the  dust- 
coloured  mouldy  walls,  coarse  shed-like  walls,  where  all  day 
long  the  wheels  were  droning  and  turning.  Pmch-faced  men 
in  paper  caps,  old  weasel-like  withered  men,  were  moving 
slowly  here  and  there.  Young  men  were  there  too,  and  women, 
and  girls.  Coarse  paper  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  from 
pulp  to  parcels  ready  for  sale,  was  around  me.  All,  wheels, 
budding,  living  creatures,  all,  exactly  like  a  scene  in  the  heart 
of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  outside, 
just  outside  the  cobweb-covered  windows  was  a  lovely  scene  in 
all  its  spring  beauty.  I  sickened  at  the  sight,  when  turning  I 
saw  on  a  rude  partition  of  unpainted  and  worm-eaten  boards  a 
picture,  a  good  engraving,  of  a  Eose,  with  some  pretty  lines 
beneath  it.  How  dearly  must  the  one  who  placed  that  picture 
there  have  loved  flowers  ;  gathered  flowers  would  soon  have 
died  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It  was  only  a  picture  flower  that 
would  last.  The  picture  cheered  my  eyes,  and  seemed  to  say 
there  was  something  better  in  the  world  than  rags,  and  pulp, 
and  coarse  mercantile  paper  ;  and  though  the  wheels  kept  on 
droning  and  turning,  and  dinning  my  ears  with  their  metallic 
noise,  yet  the  Rose,  and  thoughts  connected  with  it,  in  a  mea- 
sure atoned  for  all.  We  are  told  that  Dickens  had  always  before 
his  eyes  in  his  study  at  Gadshill  vases  of  flowers,  and  that  he 
never  worked  happily  unless  in  their  presence.  Flowers  may 
be  regarded  so  variously.  They  call  up  reading  and  memory  in 
regard  to  them,  as  one  says — "  It  is  always  pleasant,  walking  in 
a  garden,  to  remember  the  native  home  of  the  flowers,  and 
imagine  them  surrounded  bytheir  own  scenery.  It  gives  them 
a  new  interest  and  a  fresh  beauty.  We  see  them  growing  ;  the 
dewy  Auriculas  among  the  moss  and  snow  of  the  Lower  Alps  ; 
the  Guernsey  Lily  in  the  Japanese  meadow ;  the  Eanunculus 
in  the  fields  of  Cyprus ;  the  rich-dyed  Pelargonium  in  the  rank 
kloof  of  the  Caftre  frontier  ;  the  flaunting  Dahlia  in  the  plains 
of  sunny  Mexico  ;  the  burnished  Eschscholtzia  in  the  sands  of 
golden  California  ;  the  gay  yellow  bladders  of  the  Calceolaria  in 
the  forests  of  Chili.  Think  of  them  with  these  surroundings, 
and  you  will  see  how  the  flowers  fit  their  own  special  countries. 
A  Caiire  beauty  would  twist  a  thick  cluster  of  dark  crimson 
Pelargonium  in  her  black  oily  hair.  The  dashing  Mexican 
horseman,  all  leather  and  lace,  would  stick  a  huge  white  Dahlia 
in  the  band  of  his  enormous  sombrero.  A  Japauese  lady  would 
pace  over  the  bamboo-bridge  with  a  Guernsey  Lily  carried  like 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand.  Just  so  it  is  with  vegetables  ;  they,  too, 
have  their  history,  their  legends,  and  thtir  poetry.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  recall  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  reached 
in  slow  procession  their  great  parliament  house  in  Covent 
Garden.  Crusaders,  merchants,  pilgrims,  and  monks  brought 
them  to  us  from  eastern  hill  and  southern  plain,  from  northern 
meadow  and  from  western  forests." 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  "  our  Journal,"  a  great  promoter,  I 
know,  of  happiness  in  many  homes,  where  its  advent  is  looked 
for  with  pleasure,  as  said  to  me  one  constant  reader  of  every 
one  of  its  pages—"  I  look  for  it  as  I  used  to  look  for  a  love- 
letter  from  the  post."  I  have  met  it  this  year  in  cottage,  villa, 
and  even  in  the  precincts  of  a  royal  palace.  Shows,  I  hope, 
will  contain  in  future  a  more  varied  collection  of  birds,  as  did 
the  Portsmouth  Show,  of  which  the  report  opened  thus—"  Com- 
bined with  poultry  and  Pigeons  the  Committee  offered  for  the 
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first  time  liberal  prizes  for  cage  birds  and  rabbits,  and  thus 
(mark  the  '  tluis ')  secured  the  attendance  of  a  very  large  body 
of  vi.-itors."  The  war  in  France  has  brought  two  things  before 
us  which  it  would  be  well  to  remember.  First,  we  in  England, 
ilepending  so  much  upon  France  for  eggs,  may  soon  be  suffering 
by  still  gicater  dearness  of  eggs.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  supply 
eggs  for  our  home  consumption.  Every  cottager  living  by  a  road- 
side could  cheaply  keep  fowls  ;  landlords  should  be  less  jealous 
of  their  doing  so,  and  neighbours  less  ti£fy.  Small  farmers 
could  add  largely  to  their  income  by  keeping  more  fowls  ;  but 
for  idleness  and  ignorance  poultry  would  be  kept  la  thousands 
where  now  only  tens  and  hundreds  are  seen.  Then  the  French 
war  has  taught  all  readers  of  newspapers  the  value  of  Carrier 
pigeons.  If  I  ventured  in  general  company  to  speak  of  the 
wonderful  homing  properties  of  the  Antwerp  I  was  smiled  at, 
and  heard  the  words  "  electric  telegraph."  Now  it  is  all  dif- 
ferent. As  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ad.  139,  so  in  the 
ei^ge  of  Paris  ad.  1870,  the  Carrier  is  the  only  safe  telegraph. 
The  electric  wires  in  war  are  at  once  destroyed  ;  if  laid  under- 
ground, as  near  Paris,  they  are  found  and  dug  up,  or,  worse  for 
the  besieged,  "  tapped,"  and  their  secrets  known  and  revealed. 
Had  the  Parisians  and  French  generally  been  as  keen  pigeon- 
fanciers  as  their  neighbours  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  there 
would  not  have  been,  as  now,  a  scarcity  in  Paris  of  good  and 
safe  birds.  Safe,  for  what  hawk  could  catch  a  well-fed,  well- 
trained  Antwerp?  I  look,  then,  for  poultry  to  be  kept  more 
generally,  and  homing  Pigeons  to  be  much  more  widely  known. 
By  the  way,  I  would  remark  upon  the  great  improvement  in 
appearance  of  Antwerps  as  exhibition  birds  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show.  The  three  winning  pens  "  of  six  working  Antwerps  in 
each,"  were  beautiful  in  feather  and  matched  well.  If  beauty 
and  usefulness  be  combined  I  am  sure  they  will  be  kept  very 
generally. 

I  notice  sometimes  that  odd  questions  are  sent  to  our  Editors. 
Now,  to  anticipate  one  and  save  them  trouble.  If  any  Pigeon- 
fancier  is  plagued  with  cats  who  make  sad  depredations  on  his 
birds,  I  will  by  all  means  recommend  him  for  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain cure  to  get  a  dog  of  the  following  kind,  that  if if  he 

can.  Mr.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  saith,  September  11th,  IGCl. 
"  To  Dr.  Williams,  who  did  carry  me  into  his  garden  where 
he  hath  abundance  of  Grapes  :  and  he  did  show  me  how  a  dog 
that  he  hath  do  kill  all  the  cats  that  come  thither  to  kill  his 
pigeons  and  do  afterwards  bury  them,  and  do  it  with  so  much 
care  that  they  shall  be  quite  covered ;  that  if  the  tip  of  the  tail 
hangs  out,  he  will  take  up  the  cat  again  and  dig  the  hole  deeper, 
which  is  very  strange  ;  and  he  tells  me  that  he  do  believe  he 
hath  killed  above  a  hundred  cats."  That  is  the  breed  of  dog 
for  us  Pigeon-fanciers  to  keep. 

But  'tis  time  I  should  conclude.  To  some  this  is  the  only 
weekly  periodical  where  there  is  a  large  family  and  careful 
parents,  and  "  our  Journal"  forms,  therefore,  the  chief  even- 
ing reading.  I  know  that  a  kindly  article  lights  up  into  cheeri- 
ness  many  a  quiet  group,  in  a  neat  cottage,  in  a  garden.  A 
worthy  Gloucestershire  gardener,  who  being  a  Welshman,  and 
whose  name  not  being  Jones — he  bore  of  course  one  of  the 
other  two  Welsh  names — told  me,  warmly  grasping  my  hand, 
he  read  all  aloud  to  bis  wife.  A  good  wife  that,  taking  thorough 
interest  in  her  husband's  calling,  as  wives  should. 

My  New  Year's  hopes  are  that  this  may  be  a  happy  new  year. 
I  hope  the  present  war  will  cease  and  no  other  begin,  and  that 
the  peaceful  Eden-like  labours  of  the  garden  will  prosper.  I 
hope  there  will  be  peace  and  plenty.  I  hope  men  will  grow 
wiser,  better,  kinder,  more  loving,  more  brotherly  and  brother- 
like. Cultivate  kindness — kind  words,  looks,  and  a  kind 
present  do  wonders  ;  it  need  be  but  a  little  one  and  of  trifling 
value,  but  it  warms  the  heart.  One  more  word,  and  that  a 
serious  one.  I  have  spoken  of  flowers  being  gathered  from 
far-distant  and  different  lands  into  our  gardens  ;  but  there  is 
another  process  of  selection  going  on — the  gathering  of  men 
into  a  better  garden.  May  all  who  read  these  words  be  among 
those  so  selected,  so  gathered. — Wiltshike  Eectok,  IliUtop 
Rcctorij,  Kilts,  Kexo  Year's-eve,  1870. 


POTATO   PLANTING. 

On  looking  over  the  papers  Mr.  Lewis  has  written  on  this 
subject,  I  see  he  has  not  mentioned  the  way  in  which  the 
Potato  is  planted  in  some  parts  (in  Devonshire,  for  instance), 
as  I  suppose  he  wrote  principally  for  amateurs  and  cottagers. 
X  venture  to  add  this  plan,  thinking  it  far  supersedes  those  he 
noticed,  although  very  similar  to  the  one  he  mentioned  for 
field  planting.     Should  he  not  have  said,  The  horses  ought  not 


to  be  worked  abreast,  or  they  will  trample  the  Potatoes  that 
are  in  the  furrow,  but  that  they  should  be  worked  one  before 
the  other  ?  What  an  immense  saving  there  is  in  this  way  to 
that  of  drilling  out  the  ground  first,  and  then  carting  the  ma- 
nure between  the  drills  afterwards.  One  plough  puts  in  one 
acre  per  day,  and  one  man  and  a  lad  put  in  their  quarter  of  an 
acre  per  day,  and  leave  off  at  five  o'clock.  As,  I  believe  this 
is  not  generally  attended  to,  I  will  detail  the  simple  way  in 
which  they  do  it. 

Each  allotment  is  half  an  acre,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  has  been  turned-up  during  the 
winter.  The  cottagers  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
and  I  hope  on  all  other  estates,  are  allowed  to  keep  their  pig — 
the  very  life  of  an  allotment— so  that  with  a  few  bundles  of 
ferns,  long  grass  from  hedges  and  ditches,  and  the  straw  from 
the  quarter  of  an  acre  of  Barley,  which  each  cottager  is  bound 
to  grow  every  year  as  per  agreement,  he  thereby,  with  all  his 
gleanings,  manages  to  prepare  from  four  to  six  good  loads  of 
manure.  The  ground  is  planted  alternately  with  Barley  and 
Potatoes.  The  manure  is  thrown  in  heaps  in  the  middle  of 
his  Potato  ground  a  day  or  two  before  planting ;  he  has  been 
busy  for  a  night  or  two  preparing  the  seed  by  cutting  and 
making  each  sort  ready  for  the  eventful  day ;  and  whether  he 
puts  them  in  himself  or  hires,  the  work  is  begun  early  the 
next  morning.  There  is  one  thing  he  will  surely  not  forget — 
the  few  coppers,  or  maybe  a  bit  of  silver,  he  has  hoarded  up 
in  some  snug  corner  "  vor  a  drap  o'  cider  vor  tatty  planting." 
The  dung  is  spread  evenly  over  the  ground  first,  the  Potatoes 
are  placed  in  convenient  lots,  and  now  the  work  begins  in 
earnest. 

The  line  is  stretched  across  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ground  ; 
the  man  with  his  mattock  digs  out  the  furrow,  the  lad  with 
his  basket  of  seed  Potatoes  drops  them  about  10  inches  apart ; 
the  line  is  then  shifted  22  inches  eft'.  The  iad,  with  a  good- 
sized  iron-toothed  rake,  next  rakes  in  the  dung  on  the  Potatoes, 
the  man  follows  him,  making  another  furrow  to  cover  it,  and 
the  end  being  gained,  he  wheels  round  and  makes  another 
furrow  for  the  next  row ;  the  boy  following,  drops  the  seed  as 
before.  The  row  finished,  and  the  line  shifted,  the  boy  rakes 
in  the  dung,  the  man  following  covers  it  with  the  next  furrow, 
and  so  on  to  tho  end. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  man  is  always  in  his  work,  not 
having  to  walk  a  foot  without  tending  to  diminish  his  clay's 
work,  and  this,  too,  without  leaving  a  footmark  behind  him, 
and  the  soil  is  laid  on  the  Potatoes  in  the  lightest  possible 
manner.  The  Potatoes  all  in,  the  paths  are  shovelled  up,  and 
all  is  left  until  the  Potatoes  are  beginning  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, when  a  rough  rake  is  run  over  the  whole  to  knock 
down  clods  and  to  kill  all  seedling  weeds.  All  hoeing  and 
earthing-up  is  done  during  the  mornings  and  evenings  by  the 
cottager  and  his  family,  the  allotment  being  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  village. 

It  often  happens  that  the  cottager  is  short  of  garden  room  at 
home,  and  then  he  will  drop  a  few  Broad  Beans  in  every  three 
or  four  rows  at  planting-time,  or  scatter  a  pinch  of  Turnip 
seed  after  they  are  earthed-up,  which  seems  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Potatoes.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  walk  through  these 
allotments  on  a  fine  evening,  and  see  the  many  little  happy 
groups  at  work  with  an  earnestness  that  ought  to  shame  the 
man  spending  his  last  farthing  in  the  tap-room,  or  the  land- 
owner who  says,  "  I  could  not  think  of  taking  away  a  field  from 
my  farmers  to  lay  out  in  allotments."  The  noble  landlord 
and  his  late  worthily-esteemed  lady,  whom  I  have  named,  have 
given  prizes  every  year  for  the  cleanest  and  best-kept  allotment, 
and  for  the  best  piece  of  Barley,  Potatoes,  and  Mangold  Wurtzel, 
&o.  The  competition  is  very  spirited,  and  produces  the  best 
results. — J.  Taylok,  Macsgtcynnc,  Soutli  Wales. 

DWARF  POINSETTIA  PULCHEREIMA. 

Mr.  Fish  in  his  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  December  22nd, 
gays — "  The  Poinsettia  can  never  look  compact  so  as  to  have  a 
fine  head  of  crimson  floral  leaves."  As  I  read  those  lines  I 
had  a  plant  on  the  table  before  me,  which  I  measured ;  it 
stood  5*  inches  high  from  the  pot,  a  4-inch  one,  and  the  floral 
bract  measured  exactly  8  inches  across.  I  then  measured 
another  in  the  conservatory,  in  a  G-inoh  pot,  which  had  two 
floral  bracts,  one  was  4  inches  high  and  7  inches  across,  the 
other  5  inches  high  and  about  8.J  inches  across.  These  were 
taken  off  the  old  plants  and  struck  after  July  Ist,  though  I  do 
not  exactly  remember  the  date,  and  were  merely  joints  with 
eyes,  as  I  cut  the  long  shoots  I  took  off  the  old  plants  into 
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three  or  four  cuttings  according  to  the  size,  and  I  find  the 
joints  of  the  older  wood  make  better  plants  than  the  points. 
They  have  been  growing  without  any  check  in  a  very  light 
house  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  all  that  struck  have  flowered, 
and  all,  except  one  that  pushed  two  eyes,  are  in  4-inoh  pots. 

I  intend  to  try  experiments  next  summer  by  taking  cuttings 
at  different  intervals,  and  pinching-back  the  earlier-struck 
ones,  as  I  think  if  they  are  not  overpotted,  but  kept  growing 
in  plenty  of  light,  and  with  moisture  enough  so  as  not  to  let 
them  lose  any  leaves,  they  may  be  kept  very  dwarf.  The  old 
plants  (two  iu  number),  from  which  I  took  the  cuttings,  both 
pushed  fresh  blooming  shoots,  but  were  too  tall  and  straggling 
to  be  ornamental.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  floral  bracts  of 
young  plants  treated  in  this  way,  are  so  fine  as  those  on  strong 
unchecked  shoots  on  old  plants,  but  they  are  more  ornamental, 
and  occupy  but  little  space. — C.  P.  Peach. 


SELECTIONS  OF   GRAPES.— No.  1. 

Peoeably  there  is  nothing  so  perplexing  to  the  amateur  and 
practical  horticulturist  as  choosing  from  the  numerous  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  named  in  catalogues  those  best  suited  to  his  re- 
quirements. All  the  varieties  enumerated  may  be  really  first- 
rate  for  some  particular  want  of  the  horticulturist,  each  may 
supply  some  need,  or  answer  a  particular  purpose,  but  though 
it  may  suit  one  person,  it  may  not  suit  another,  because  the 
means  are  diiJerent.  One  may  have  an  unheated  house,  and 
the  other's  house  may  not  only  be  heated,  but  have  the  border 
inside,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  furnished  with  chambers  for 
hot-water  pipes,  so  that  the  soil  can  have  artificial  warmth  as 
well  as  the  atmosphere.  So  varied,  indeed,  are  the  means  or 
conditions  of  culture,  that  instead  of  looking  at  the  long  lists  of 
varieties  in  bewilderment,  I  have  learned  to  esteem  them.  Our 
nurserymen  are  not  slow  in  bringing  into  notice  any  new  and 
good  varieties  of  fruits ;  they  cling  to  old  and  justly  valued 
kinds  of  proved  excellence ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  long 
in  expunging  from  their  lists  what  the  popular  voice  says  is 
su-perseded  by  other  and  better  kinds,  as  regards  quality,  size,  and 
productiveness.  Judging  from  your  correspondents'  column, 
some  of  your  readers  experience  a  difficulty  when  they  have 
erected  a  vinery  in  regard  to  what  kinds  they.should  plant,  iu 
order  that,  with  the  means  they  have  provided  and  can  afford,  it 
shall' give  them  in  due  season  Grapes  in  perfection.  On  the 
varied  conditions  under  which  Grapes  are  grown  in  this  country, 
I  purpose  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  my  doing 
so  will,  I  hope,  elicit  from  others  their  experience. 

OuT-Doon  Grapes. — History  informs  us  that  Vines  were 
planted  on  more  than  one  southern  slope  of  this  country,  and 
Grapes  grown  which  if  not  such  as  might  be  taken  from  the  Vine 
and  eaten,  were  good  for  making  wine.  Though  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  value  of  wine  of  whatever  brand  as  a  beverage,  or 
for  any  purpose,  though  it  may  be  of  value  medicinally,  yet 
there  are  many  at  the  present  time  who  would,  were  it  prac- 
ticable, grow,  as  did  our  ancestors,  Grapes  for  making  wine. 
"  Upwakds  A^•D  Onwards  "  has  proved  that  some  little  dis- 
tance north-west  of  London — namely,  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, with  the  aid  of  walls.  Grapes  can  be  grown  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  making  wine  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  many 
foreign  vintages.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  growing  out  of  doors  iu  this  country,  by  the  aid 
of  a  wall  or  other  means.  Grapes  suitable  for  wine-making; 
but  it  remains,  es  far  as  I  know,  to  be  proved  whether  they  can 
be  grown  iu  any  part  of  the  kingdom  without  some  artificial 
aid  beyond  culture  on  southern  slopes.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
such  may  prove  the  fact ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  experience  it 
must  be  in  some  warm  spots  in  the  far  south,  and  there  only. 

So  far  north  as  here  (Yorkshire)  Grapes  from  Vines  against 
walls  with  south  aspects,  are  when  at  their  ripest  so  sharp  in 
flavour  that  few  can  partake  of  them,  but  I  have  seen  Grapes 
ripened  against  walls  both  in  the  north  and  west  that  could  not 
bo  devoid  of  sugar,  or  the  wasps  would  not  have  devoured  them 
80  greedily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  made  very 
good  wine.  Indeed,  for  eating  they  did  not  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  imported  Grapes.  From  want  of  thinning,  however, 
they  were  tmall  in  berry,  and  the  shoots  not  being  stopped 
sufficiently,  nor  due  regard  paid  to  the  laterals  so  as  to  con- 
centrate as  much  as  possible  the  energies  of  the  Vines  on  the 
bunches  of  fruit,  these  did  not  ripen  so  well  as  they  other- 
wise might  have  done.  Another  disadv.intage  of  Vines  out  of 
doors  is  their  often  being  planted  in  soil  wholly  unsuitable — 
heavy  or  wet — so  that  they  are  late  in  starting  into  growth, 
and  do  not  ripen  the  long  sappy  shoots  which  are  produced  in 


great  profusion.  Under  favourable  conditions  of  soil,  a  light 
and  dry  one,  and  against  sunny  warm  walls,  especially  the 
walls  of  houses  with  projecting  roofs,  they  may  be  grown  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection.  I  have  known  them  grown 
successfully  on  the  south  wall  of  a  cottage  at  Weston,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  also  as  far  north  as  Acomb,  York.  The  finest  Grapes 
I  have  seen  grown  out  of  doors  were  at  Oxton  Hall,  Tadcaster, 
by  the  aid  of  a  fined  wall,  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  at 
Parlington,  Brjam  Hall,  and  other  places,  good  examples  of 
out-door  Grape- growing  might  at  one  time  have  been  seen; 
but  of  late  years  glass  has  been  so  cheap  that  this  mode  of 
Grape  culture  has  been  neglected. 

A  selection  of  Grapes  for  out-door  culture  is  as  follows : — 
Eoyal  Muscadine,  round  berries,  and  rather  large  ;  this  kind, 
as  far  as  I  have  experience,  is  the  beat  of  all,  ripening  with  the 
greatest  certainty  and  perfection.  Early  White  Malvasia;  the 
berries  are  much  smaller  than  the  Eoyal  Muscadine,  and  the 
Vine  a  great  bearer.  Early  Malingre,  round  or  slightly  oval 
berries,  small ;  it  is  a  great  bearer.  White  Eomain,  berries 
oval,  small;  great  bearer.  Grove  End  Sweetwater,  berries 
round,  medium-sized ;  good  bearer.  These  are  all  white  or 
amber-coloured  when  ripe.  Of  black  or  purple  sorts,  Black 
Cluster,  berries  roundish  oblong,  and  small,  and  so  the  bunches 
also  are.  It  is,  however,  the  best  of  all  for  out  of  doors.  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden,  berries  oval,  rather  larj^e ;  bunches 
short ;  a  great  bearer.  These  two  are  the  best  black  Grapes 
for  walls.  Ingram's  Prolific  Muscat,  berries  oval,  small.  Es- 
pirau  (Esperione),  berries  large,  roundish;  abundant  bearer,  and 
hardy,  but  not  so  hardy  as  the  two  first-named  black  kinds. 
These  are  all  the  kinds  I  advise  for  growing  by  the  aid  of  walls, 
and  those  who  can  afford  to  cover  the  wall  with  glass  would  be 
acting  wisely  and  well  to  do  so,  the  kinds  named  being  well- 
suited  for  a  glass-covered  wall  in  a  cold  climate,  where  by  such 
an  aid  they  may  succeed  as  well  as  or  better  than  they  do 
against  an  open  wall  in  a  more  favourable  climate. 

ViNE3  IN  Unheated  Houses. — The  houses  may  be  of  three 
kinds — viz.,  1,  Ground  vineries  ;  2,  Orchard  houses  ;  3,  Lean- 
to  houses,  or  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  covered  with  glass. 

1.  Ground  Tinerics. — Of  these  I  have  not  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  warrant  my  giving  a  selection.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
succeeding  with  them,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  of  some  kinds 
flourishing  as  they  do  in  a  house  with  a  larger  amount  of  en- 
closed air.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  favour 
us  with  their  experience,  naming  the  kinds  most  suitable  for 
ground  vineries. 

2.  Orchard  Houses. — I  am  equally  at  fault  with  this  kind  of 
house  as  with  ground  vineries.  By  an  orchard  house  I  mean 
a  house  constructed  of  wood  and  glass,  and  detached  from  walls 
or  other  buildings.  Of  it,  as  regards  Grape  culture,  I  have 
Ko  experience.  By  reporting  progress  those  who  have  expe- 
rience in  this  mode  of  culture  would  confer  a  benefit  on  myself 
and  others. 

3.  Lean-to  Houses  against  IValls  or  Buildings  with  a  SoiMi  or 
South-u-est  Aspect. — Narrow  houses  sufficient  only  for  a  path 
answer  well,  but  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  large 
houses  are  the  best ;  18  to  20  feet  I  consider  quite  wide  enough. 
I  have  seen  and  grown  very  good  Grapes  in  houses  but  12  feet 
wide.  The  chief  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  successful  ripening  of  Grapes  in  cold  houses  are — 

1.  To  have  the  border  considerably  above  the  surrounding 
level,  one  half  its  depth  above  it  under  any  circumstances,  and 
entirely  when  the  situation  is  low,  and  water  inclined  to  lodge. 

2.  To  concrete  the  bottom  of  the  border,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, with  the  needful  incline  for  water  to  run  to  a  point  whence 
it  can  be  carried  oS  by  a  drain.  3.  To  have  as  much  of  the 
border  inside  as  possible,  though  part  outside  is  not  bad,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  beneficial,  i.  To  drain  the  border 
well.  5.  To  make  the  border  of  fresh  and  not  very  rich  com- 
post, open,  and  not  likely  to  settle  into  a  close  soapy  mass. 
C.  To  have  front  and  top  ventilation  to  effect  by  air-giving  a 
thorough  change  of  air,  as  well  as  to  prevent  damp.  7.  To 
husband  the  sun's  heat  by  early  air-giving,  and  sbutting-up 
whilst  the  sun  has  considerable  power,  always  leaving  on  a 
little  air  to  prevent  the  scorching  of  the  leaves.  8.  To  employ 
110  more  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  house  than  is  abso- 
lutely needed  for  stability,  having  the  tquares  of  glass  of  good 
size,  and  not  being  too  sparing  as  regards  its  weight  ;  21-oz. 
glass  is  the  lowest  weight  that  ought  to  bo  used ;  2C-oz.  and 
oven  32oz.  will  not  be  too  heavy.  Avoid  the  best  quality  of 
glass  ;  3rds  will  be  qnito  good  enough.  Lastly.  If  a  spnn-roofed 
house  be  employed  have  it  wide,  not  loss  than  20  feet,  and 
have  the  sides  wood  and  glass,  the  light  coming  to  within  a 
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foot  of  the  border.  Narrow  span-roofed  houses  I  have  found 
neither  so  warm  nor  even-temperatured  as  those  which  are 
larger. 

A  selection  of  Grapes  for  houses  such  as  those  above  referred 
to  may  consist  of  the  following : — Black  Champion,  berries 
roundish  oval,  good  bunches ;  earlier  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Trentham  Black,  berries  oval,  large ;  good  bearer. 
Black  Haaiburgh,  berries  oval,  bunches  and  berries  large. 
Frankeulhal  (Pope's  or  Victoria  Hamburgh),  berries  roundish 
oval,  large  ;  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  Grape  in  cultivation. 
The  above  are  all  Black  Grapes  of  first-class  excellence.  Of 
the  white  or  amber-coloured  kinds  I  would  recommend  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  berries  round,  large  ;  a  great  bearer.  Foster's 
White  Seedling,  berries  roundish  oval,  of  good  size  ;  this  must 
supersede  the  Royal  Muscadine.  Chasselas  Vibert,  berries 
round,  large.  General  della  Marmora,  berries  round,  large;  a 
good  bearer.  Sarbelle  Prontignan,  berries  round,  small,  but  a 
good  early  free-bearing  kind  with  the  full  Frontignau  flavour. 
■The  foregoing  are  all  first-class  Grapes,  having  large  berries 
and  bunches,  except  the  last,  which  is  given  to  meet  the  taste 
of  those  requiring  the  Muscat  flavour.  White  Frontignau  I 
have  found  ripen  fairly  in  a  cold  house,  but  to  do  so  fully  it 
requires  a  good  heat,  and  then  it  is  a  first-rate  Grape. — 
G.  Abbey. 


THE   GLADIOLI  OF  THE  PAST   SEASON. 

Of  these  there  were  thirty-two,  divided  into  various  sections 
according  to  their  price.  The  first  class  comprised  Armide,  La 
Candeur,  Orphee,  I'erioles,  Kobert  FoTtnne,  and  Rosa  Bonheur; 
the  second  Agalhe,  Delicatissima,  Elizabeth,  Horace,  and  Syl- 
phide ;  the  third  Adanson,  Bijou,  De  Humboldt,  Rosea  Per- 
fects, and  Sultane  ;  the  fourth  Lacepude,  Livingstone,  and 
Eubis  ;  and  the  fifth  Angele,  Anna,  Canova,  Cleopatra,  Donna 
Maria,  Elegans,  Hortense,  Irma,  Laure,  Marthe,  Picturata, 
Begina,  and  Spectabilis.  As  these  are  all  seedlings  of  M.  Sou- 
chet,  it  will  at  once  strike  anyone  acquainted  with  what  raising 
new  varieties  is,  and  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  good  varieties, 
that  the  number  is  a  great  deal  too  many  :  and  so  in  truth  we 
have  found.  There  are  some  even  in  the  first  class  which  will 
not  long  remain  in  select  collections,  while  in  the  fifth  class 
there  is  probably  not  one  that  will  be  grown.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  pretty,  but  do  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  those 
who  regard  quality  and  excellence  of  fiower  and  spike  as  amongst 
the  first  requirements.  It  is  ever  thus  with  raisers.  Nor  are 
they  alone  to  blame.  The  craving  of  the  public  for  novelties 
is  such  that  they  will  devour  anything;  and  hence  raisers  are 
tempted  t^  seleoi  from  their  seedlings  flowers  that  they  would 
have  otherwise  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gladiolus,  thrown  into  mixtures.  The  following 
judgment  on  them  is  the  result  of  observations  on  my  own 
bulbs,  supplemented  with,  in  a  few  instances,  notes  taken  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Special  Show,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Florists'  Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Armidi:, — Large  and  good-shaped  flowers  ;  of  good  habit.  The 
substance  of  the  petals  is  such  that  it  remains  some  time  in 
bloom.  Colour,  white  tinged  with  rose,  and  flamed  and  blotched 
with  bright  crimson.  It  seems  to  be  an  early-flowering  variety 
like  Shakespere ;  at  least  my  bulbs  of  it  had  flowered  out  before 
August  15th. 

La  Candeur.- — I  cannot  understand  why  this  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  first  series  ;  as  a  white  it  is  inferior  to 
Madame  Desportes,  while  the  petals  are  pointed  and  the  spike 
by  no  means  good. 

Orphee. — This  I  regard  as  about  the  best  variety  of  the  year. 
It  has  along  noble-looking  spike,  a  blush  white  ground  strongly 
flamed  with  bright  carmine,  and  is  altogether  a  very  fine  flower. 
A  capital  constitution,  and  prolific  in  spawning. 

Pericles. — This  bloomed  very  late  with  me.  It  is  another  of 
the  light  rosy  ground  flowers,  margined  and  striped  with  rosy 
purple,  with  pure  white  blotches.  My  impression  of  it  is  that 
it  will  not  hold  its  ground. 

Robert  Fortune. — A  very  long  spike  ;  cerise,  largely  margined 
and  blotched  with  dark  crimson ,  violet  throat.  The  petals  have 
a  line  of  pure  white  in  their  centre.     A  very  fine  fiower. 

-Rosa  Bonlicur. — Very  long  spike  ;  the  flowers  large,  white  ; 
fine  large  purple  blotches.  The  top  petal  has  the  habit  of 
lapping  over  backwards,  which  somewhat  detracts  from  its 
meiits  ;  but  I  believe,  with  all  that,  that  it  will  make  a  valuable 
variety. 

Arjathe. — Large  flowers,  and  a  good  spike  flamed  with  rose 
and  yellowish  blotches,  carmine  margin.     This,  too,  I  believe 


to  be  a  good  variety,  although  some  have  dissented  from  my 
view  of  it.    • 

Delicatissima. — I  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  flower.  It  is 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour — white,  slightly  sufiused  with  lilac, 
while  the  lower  petals  are  white.    A  very  distinct  sort. 

Elizabeth. — Long  spike ;  large  flowers,  deep  rose,  strongly 
flamed  with  purple  ;  large  purple-carmine  blotches  with  white 
stripes.    A  fine  variety,  and  at  times  very  brilliant. 

Horace. — A  good  scarlet,  with  white  lines  in  the  centre  of 
each  petal ;  brilliant  in  colour,  and  I  think  likely  to  be  valuable. 

Sylphide. — White  ground,  slightly  flamed  with  carmine. 
Although  the  spike  is  good  the  petals  are  pointed,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  good  exhibition  vaiiety. 

Adanson. — Large  and  well-opened  flower  of  a  peculiar  colour, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Anais,  and  very  desirable  for  the  con- 
trast of  colour.  It  would  do  well  for  the  front  row  of  an  exhi- 
bition stand. 

Bijou  did  not  bloom  with  me  (cerise  orange),  but  I  heard 
it  but  poorly  spoken  of  by  those  who  had  bloomed  it. 

De  Humboldt.— litLTge,  bright  carmine,  flamed  and  margined 
with  carmine  ;  crimson  blotches  on  white  ground. 

Eosea  Perfecta. — A  very  pretty  variety,  rose  tinted  with 
violet ;  all  the  petals  with  a  white  line  in  them. 

Sultane. — Bright  rose  purple  blotches,  not  first-rate. 

Lacepede. — I  did  not  bloom  this,  but  Mr.  Eelway  (no  mean 
j'udge)  thinks  well  of  it.     Rosy  violet,  and  striped  with  lilac. 

Livingstone. — Small,  but  exceedingly  pretty  ;  bright  violet 
cerise  with  a  sort  of  metallic  reflection.  Very  good  for  the  first 
row  of  a  bed. 

Ruhis. — Long  spike  and  large  flower,  blotched  carmine  on  a 
white  ground.     All  the  petals  with  a  white  line. 

Of  the  other  flowers  I  know  nothing,  but  I  fancy  from  the 
estimate  placed  on  them  as  to  price  that  I  have  no  great  loss. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  regard  Orphee  as  the  premier  flower 
of  the  season  ;  that  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  Robert  Fortune, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Armide,  Agathe,  Delicatissima,  Horace,  and 
Rosea  Perfecta.  My  estimate  may  be  wrong,  but  I  question  if 
it  will  be  very  far  out.  Our  hopes  of  getting  the  new  Gladi- 
oluses of  1870  are  becoming  fainter  every  day.  Oh  !  what  a 
terrible  comment  on  the  message  of  "  peace  and  goodwill "  is 
that  cruel  devastating  war. — D.,  Deal. 


ORCHIDS   FOR  A  CONSERVATORY. 

I  SHALL  be  very  much  obliged  by  your  stating  the  names  of  a 
few  Orchids  that  could  be  successfully  grown  in  pots  in  a  con- 
servatory, where  the  temperature  ranges  from  46°  to  55°  day 
and  night.  I  have  now  only  one  Orchid,  Dendrobium  nobile, 
which  last  year  flowered  beautifully,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  add  a  few  others  that  a  similar  treatment  would  suit. — 
Sigma. 

[The  following  would  succeed  in  your  conservatory  : — Cypri- 
pedium  insigne,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andra;, Lycaste  Skinneri,  Lycaste  Harrisonife,  Epidendrum 
viteliinum,  Zygopetalum  Maokayi,  Oncidium  bifolium,  L.-elia 
maj'alis.  Lfelia  albida,  Barkeria  Skinneri,  and  Barkeria  spec- 
tabilis.] 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  THE  NORTH. 

The  result  of  my  continued  experience  in  fruit-growing  in 
these  parts  may  be  interesting  and  of  importance  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  contemplate  planting  new  and  improved 
varieties  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  very  fatal  mistake  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  "  descriptive  catalogues  "  of  fruit  trees  which  refer 
only  to  the  climate  of  the  south  of  England ;  but  those  sub- 
scribers who  reside  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  Scotland, 
may  presume  that  varieties  which  succeed  in  this  latitude  will 
also  prove  successful  with  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  gardener  occupying  his  attention  and  a  valuable  space  on  his 
garden  wall  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  grow  Chaumontel  Pears, 
or  some  other  variety  of  fruit  equally  unsuited  to  the  climate  ; 
and  it  is  to  guard  against  such  a  tantalising  proceeding,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  many  new  hardy  and  deli- 
cious varieties  of  fruit  that  have  lately  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, that  I  venture  to  record  the  result  of  my  experience. 
Some  of  the  finest  fruits  ripen  in  great  perfection  with  us. 
You  must  excuse  me  reminding  you  that  for  Marie  Louise  and 
nine  other  varieties  of  dessert  Pears,  my  predecessor  in  this 
garden  was,  at  Ghiswiok,  awarded  a  Banksian  medal. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  upwards  of  ninety 
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varieties  of  Pears  in  this  collection.  These  have  been  gradually 
reduced,  by  removing  those  not  well  adapted  to  Ihe  climate,  to 
nearly  one-third  of  that  number,  even  while  including  some 
of  the  best  varieties  lately  added.  By  a  careful  selection  of 
these  for  each  season  an  abundant  dessert  may  be  procured  for 
almost  the  whole  year  round.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  benefit 
of  amateurs  or  the  uninitiated,  give  the  seasons  at  which  each 
variety  is  fit  for  use  in  the  following  list. 

For  gardens  that  are  not  too  dry  for  dwarf  or  Quince-rooted 
Pear  trees,  and  for  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  I  would  re- 
commend these  ;  they  occupy  half  the  space,  come  immediately 
into  bearing,  and  the  fruit  will  be  larger  and  earlier  than  on 
trees  of  a  different  description. 

LIST  OP  FRUIT  TREES  ADAPTED    FOE  CULTURE  AT  ELGIN. 

PEARS  FOR  THE   WALL. 

Doyenne  d'Ett?,  or  )  July  and 
Citron  des  Carmes  [   August. 
Jargonelle.  August  and  September. 
Summer  Bcurre  d'Aremberg.    Oct. 
Sinclair.    October. 
Eeurre  Superfin.    Begin,  of  Nov. 
Marie  Louise.    November. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.    December. 
Hacon's  Incomparable.   December. 
Winter  Nelis.    January. 
Josephine  de  Malines.    February. 
Easter  Beurre.    filarcb. 
Bergamotte  Esperen.    March. 
Beurre  de  Rauce.    April. 
Fortunee.    May  and  June. 


TEARS  rOR  STANDARDS. 

Doyenni'  d'Ete.    August. 
tViUiams's  Bou  Chr,^tien.    Sept. 
Beiiri'e  d'Amaulis  Panache     Oct. 
Autumn  Bergiimot.    October. 
Beurrt!-  Superfin.     November. 
Aston  To'n':^.    November. 
Muirfowl's  Egg.    November. 
Beurre  d'Aremberg.    Dec.  and  Jan. 
Forelle.    January. 
Doyenni'-  Defais     January. 
Beurre  de  Ranee.    March. 
Beurre  Giffard.    September, 


PLUMS   FOR   THE   WALL. 

Rivers's  Early  Favourite.    July. 
Bryanston  Gage.    August. 
Reine  Claude  de  Eavay.    Sept. 
Cob's  Golden  Drop.     October. 
Bine  Imperatrice.    October. 
Jelferson.    September. 

TLCJIS  FOR  STANDARDS. 

Belgian  Purple. 
Denniston's  Superb. 
Lawson's  Golden  Gage. 


The  following  also  succeed  :- 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc. 
Thompson's. 
Brown  Beurre. 
Beurre  Bosc. 
Passe  Colmur. 

The  following  dessert  Apples  have  lately  come  into  bearing, 
on  Paradise  stocks,  and  have  been  much  appreciated  : — 

DESSERT  APPLES   ON   PARADISE   STOCKS. 

Irish  Peach.    August. 

Kerry  Pippin.    September. 

Margil.    October. 

Pitmaston  Pine  Apple.    October. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin.    November. 

Blenheim  Orange.    Nov.  and  Dec. 

Sam  Young.    December. 

All  sorts   of   large    kitchen 


I  Ribston  Pippin.    January. 
Melon  Apple.    January. 
Screveton  Golden  Pippin.    Feb. 
Duke  of  Devonshire.     March. 
Lodgemore  Nonpareil.    April. 
Reinette  du  Canada.    May. 
Allen's  Everlasting.    June. 

Apples  bear  abundantly. — J. 
McCuLLOCH,  Gardener,  Diiffus,  near  Elgin,  N.B. 

P.S. — For  the  present  1  withhold  any  report  upon  Peache.", 
Aj)ricot3,  Nectarines,  or  Cherries,  all  of  which  we  grow  suc- 
cessfully. 

[You  will  oblige  us  by  sending  your  other  notes.  We  covet 
all  records  of  the  results  of  practice. — Eds] 


EARLY- FLOWERING    PERSIAN    CYCLAMEN 

SEEDLINGS. 

As  you  have  invited  your  readers  to  detail  their  mode  of 
growing  the  Persian  Cyclamen  so  as  to  flower  early,  I  have 
been  induced  to  give  my  experience  relative  thereto.  Having 
procured  a  packet  of  seed  early  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  and  having  made  up  in  readiness  a  hotbed  of  fermenting 
materials,  I  sowed  the  seed  on  March  S:h,  and  kept  the  young 
plants  growing  in  their  seed  pan  until  Ihe  middle  of  April, 
when  I  had  them  potted  ofi  singly  in  thumb  pots.  I  plunged 
them  in  the  same  frame  as  before,  and  towards  the  end  of  May 
I  gave  them  a  shift  into  4-inch  pot?.  The  compost  I  used  in 
potting  was  a  mixture  of  peat  soil,  a  little  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  cow  dung.  They  were  forthwith  taken  to  the  stove,  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  always  kept  pretty  moist,  being 
well  watered  about  once  a-week  with  weak  liquid  manure  made 
from  pigeon  dung.  They  grew  remarkably  fast — so  much  so, 
that  from  their  size  I  thought  I  would  require  to  give  them  a 
larger  shift ;  however,  I  did  not  do  this,  thinking  that  they 
would  flower  earlier  if  left  in  the  same  pots  than  they  were 
likely  to  do  had  they  been  shitted.  To  my  delight  and  aston- 
ishment I  observed  the  first  flowers  showing  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  and  they  came  generally  into  flower  by  the  end 
of  October. — Hoon  Kose,  The  Gardens,  Granycmuir. 


I  SOWED  a  packet  of  Cyclamen  persicum  seed  on  March  3rd, 
lH7tJ,  and  some  of  the  earlier  plants  bloomed  in  October.  I 
have  now  corms  about  2  inches  in  diameter  with  many  flowers 


fully  out,  and  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  more  buds  to  come 
out.  Of  cjurse  these  are  the  most  forward  and  best  amongst 
the  seedlings.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  pans  in  a  lurtiog  pit. 
I  pricked  out  the  seedlings  as  soon  aa  they  had  two  leaves, 
and  constantly  repotted  them,  some  being  now  in  36-pots.  As 
soon  as  the  heat  seemed  to  draw  them  they  were  moved  into  a 
cooler  place,  and  some  have  been  put  back  for  a  week  or  so  into 
the  forcing  pit  to  bring  on  the  flowers.  I  cannot  qfite  decide 
whether  the  corms  do  best  covered  with  soil  or  entirely  raised 
above  it. 

The  seedlings  had  no  special  soil,  excepting  a  good  allowance 
of  silver  sand  and  plenty  of  drainage.  The  great  point  is  that 
they  have  never  been  forgotten  for  a  day.  Some  of  my  corms 
showed  bloom  when  very  small. — A  Lady  Amaieuk. 


Although  we  have  not  plants  like  Mr.  Clarke's  "  fit  for 
exhibition,"  we  have  a  few  dozen  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  many 
of  them  in  bloom,  and  all  showing  abundance  of  flower  buds, 
from  seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  last  March.  The  corms 
are  from  1  to  1{  inch  in  diameter,  each  supporting  erect  about 
thirty  finely  variegated  leaves  varying  from  2  to  4  inches  across. 

The  seed  was  sown  during  the  first  week  of  March  in  small 
seed  pans,  well  dr.'\ined,  and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  silver  sand  ; 
the  soil  patted  down  to  keep  the  seed  at  the  desired  depth,  and 
watered  through  a  fine  rose  ;  then  the  seeds  were  sown  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  finally  covered  with  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  silver  sand.  If  sowing  is  performed  quijkly  the  moisture 
will  penetrate  through  the  sand  and  render  another  watering 
(which  is  very  liable  to  wash  the  seed  bare)  unnecessary. 

The  pans  were  then  placed  in  the  stove  with  a  pane  of  glass 
over  them,  and  a  piece  of  white  paper  laid  loosely  over  the 
glass  for  shading.  They  were  frequently  examined,  and  when 
found  dry  were  gently  dipped  in  the  tank,  so  that  suiBcient 
water  should  flow  over  the  rim  to  moisten  the  whole  surface. 

The  glass  was  gradually  raised  as  the  seedlings  touched  it, 
and  when  they  had  formed  two  leaves  they  were  carefully 
pricked  off  3  inches  apart  in  boxes  drained  and  filled  with  Ihe 
following  compost — dried  cow  dung  two  parts,  leaf  mould  one 
part,  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  The  cow 
dung  is  collected  from  a  pasture  after  it  has  been  well  balied  iu 
the  sun.  It  is  a  good  plan  after  it  has  been  sifted  to  water  it 
with  boiling  water,  which  kills  a  great  number  of  vermju  liable 
to  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  The  loam  is  used  quite  dry,  and 
rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve. 

The  boxes  were  next  placed  iu  alow  span-roofed  house,  where 
Camellias  and  other  plants  were  making  their  growth.  The 
young  plants  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes  for  about 
two  months,  when  they  were  lifted  with  balls  and  liahtly  potted 
in  GO-sized  pots,  with  the  same  compost,  which  I  may  here 
mention  is  used  with  good  results  for  all  our  Cyclamens.  They 
were  then  plunged  in  bottom  heat  in  the  same  house,  and  re- 
potted, as  the  roots  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  in  4-inch, 
and  finally  in  5-inch  pots,  always  returning  them  to  their 
quarters  in  the  bottom  heat  as  quickly  as  possible. — J.  Er.Aiin- 
WAITE,  The  Gardens,  Verulam. 


PRIZES   FOR  TENDER  PLANTS. 

We  have  a  village  show,  a  very  healthy  baby  two  years  old, 
and  growing  fast ;  we  want  to  offer  £10  for  six  stove  plants, 
open  to  the  world  if  we  can  get  any  competition.  Our  idea  is 
to  have  an  annual  £10  prize — viz.,  £5,  £3,  and  £2  for  first, 
second,  and  third  prizes  for  a  varying  article.  This  year  we 
say  six  stove  plants  ;  but  some  suggested  it  should  be  for  stove 
and  greenhouse,  others  think  that  the  six  should  he  stove  only, 
not  mixed  with  greenhouse  plants — they  might  come  in  their 
turn  in  future  years.     How  say  you  ? 

Is  the  £10  better  divided  into  three  prizes  or  given  all  in 
one  ?  We  have  three  good  growers  near  here,  but  we  must; 
induce  strangers  to  compete.  How  can  we  best  do  so  ?— C.  E. 
Ellison,  Bracehridge,  Lincoln. 

[It  is  quite  certain  that  you  will  do  wisely  to  divide  the  £10 
into  three  prizes  as  you  propose,  and  we  recommend  them  to  be 
oilered  for  "Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  N.E. — Either 
six  stove  or  six  greenhouse  plants,  or  a  combination,  not  more 
than  six  altogether,  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  may  be 
exhibited  in  this  class." — Eds.] 


Intense  Cold.— It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  how 
we  fare  at  Prestwich  willi  the  frost.    Commencing  withDecem- 
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hfr  20th,  the  thermometer  registered  8'  of  frost ;  21st,  10° ; 
22ad,20';  23rd,  2i°;  2ith,28°;  25th,  26°;  26tb,  18°;  27th,  18°; 
28;h,  14°;  29th,  12°;  30th,  17°;  31et,  25°.  The  readings  are 
taken  from  a  registering  thermometer  every  morning  at  8  o'clock. 


It  faces  the  north,  and  is  4  feet  above  the  gronnd.  The  rime 
is  truly  splendid,  especially  on  the  Pinnses,  Araucarias,  and 
Holly.  The  Rhododendrons  and  Aucubas  look  very  drooping. 
■ — Stephen  Castle,  Bent  Hill  Gardens,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL   GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  10. 


DRAWING  PLANS. 
Fiff.  33  consists  of  eight  hexagonal  beds,  and  is  drawn  and  I  inserting  a  staki 
transferred  to  the  ground  in  the  following  manner : — Draw  |  stakes  a  and  h, 
parallelogram  a  e  c  d  and 


the  diameter  lines  e  f  and 
G  H.    Draw  lines  1  2  and 

5  4,  being  half  the  dis- 
tance between  a  h  and  h  b. 
Where  line  1  2  crosses 
line  E  p  is  centre  o ;  from 
centre  a,  with  radius  a  i, 
draw  circle  /.  Where  line 
3  4  crosses  line  e  f  is  cen- 
tre b  ;  from  centre  6  draw 

6  circle  with  the  same  ra- 
dius as  a;'.  Find  the  dis- 
tance from  centre  o  (the 
point  is  where  the  two 
diameter  lines  cut  each 
ether)  to  centres  a  and  h, 
mark  the  same  distance 
on  each  side  of  centre  o 
on  line  g  h,  as  points  c 
and  d,  and  with  the  same 
radius  as  a  i  draw  a  cir- 
cle from  centres  c  and  ((. 
With  c  and  d  as  centres 
find  points  /  g  and  e  li, 
which  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  —  With^-i 
radius  c  a  draw  an  are  as 
in /"on  line  1  2  ;  where  the 
arc  cuts  line  1  2  is  centre 
;',  as  shown  :  also  draw  an 
arc  as  in  g  on  line  3  4; 
where  the  arcs  cut  the  line 
is  centre  g  ;  with  radius 
d  a  find  centres  e  and  !i  in 
the  same  manner,  then 
draw  the  circles  with  the 
same  radius  as  a  i.  Apply 
the  radius  six  times  to  the 
circumference,  as  chord 
r  s,  and  it  will  form  the 
hexagon. 

To  trace  it  on  the 
ground,  the  base  line  a  e 
is  41  feet  4  inches  long. 
Insert  stakes  in  points  a 
and  B  ;  from  e  to  c  is 
G2  feet ;  insert  a  stake  at 
point  c.  With  a  and  o 
as  centres  find  point  d,  and 
there  insert  a  stake.  Lay  . 
lines  joining  points  A  B, 
EC,  CD,  DA,  then  lay  the 
diameter  lines  E  p  and  gh. 
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Fig.  S3.    Scale  12  feet  to  the  inch. 


e  at  each  point.  Find  half  the  distance  between 
and  insert  a  peg  as  at  point  1.  Find  half  the 
distance  between  stakes  h 
and  E,  and  insert  a  peg  as 
at  point  B ;  find  the  cor- 
responding points  on  line 
CD,  as  points  2  and 4.  Lay 
lines  joining  pegs  1  2  and 

3  4  ;  where  line  1  2  crosses 
line  E  p  insert  a  peg  as  at 
centre  a.  With  a  string 
6  feet  long  trace  circle  t,  as 
shown  by  radius  a  i ;  where 
line  3  4  crosses  line  e  p 
insert  a  peg,  as  at  centre 
b.  From  the  peg  at  centre 
b,  with  the  same  length 
of  string  as  a  i,  trace  a 
circle  from  peg  6.  From 
centre  o  measure  10  feet 

4  inches  on  the  diameter 
line  towards  g,  and  insert 
a  peg  as  at  centre  c.  Cen- 
tres a  and  c  are  equal 
distances  from  centre  o. 
From  centre  c  trace  the 
circle  with  the  same  radius 
as  a  i,  with  c  as  centre. 
With  radius  c  a  ov  c  b 
trace  an  arc  cutting  line 
1  2,  as  shown  in  /,  also 
trace  an  arc  cutting  line 
3  4,  as  shown  in  g  ;  where 
the  arcs  cut  the  lines  are 
centres  /  and  g.  Insert  a 
peg  at  each  point,  and 
with  the  same  radius  as 
a  i  trace  the  circles.  Cen- 
tres e,  d,  and  li  are  found 
in  the  same  mmner. 

To  form  the  hexagon 
inside  the  circle,  apply 
radius  a  i  six  times  to  the 
circumference,  as  shown 
in  r  s ;  insert  a  peg  at  each 
point,  as  at  points  r  s. 
When  the  six  sides  are 
found  lay  a  line  from  peg 
to  peg  and  cut  out  the 
beds.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the 
other  beds  until  thedesign 
is  complete. — M.  O'Don- 
NELL,  Gardener  to  E. 
Leeming,  Esq.,  Spring 
Grove,  Richmond. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 


I  CAN  assure  Mr.  H.  Benham  (see  vol.  xix.,  page  472),  I  have 
EO  wish  to  mislead  him,  nor  anyone,  in  my  notes  on  Chrysan- 
themums ;  and  when  I  said.  Give  no  manure  water  till  the  buds 
are  formed,  I  merely  gave  my  mode  of  treatment  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  am  perfectly  aware  I  differ  on  this,  as  on  several 
other  subjects,  from  many  practical  gardeners,  still  as  long  as  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  what  my  own  practice  has  taught  me, 
no  harm  can  be  done. 

Reverting  to  the  subjeci  of  liquid  manure  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, I  say  pot  the  plants  in  good  rich  compost,  withholding 
manure  water  till  the  flower  buds  are  well  set,  then  give  it  in 
moderation.  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  use  it  earlier  had 
I  not  the  material  suitable  for  their  growth.    My  own  opinion 


of  manure  water  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  an  undus 
circulation  of  the  sap,  thus  causing  the  plants  to  make  more 
wood  than  is  necessary,  and  not  giving  any  addition  in  size  to 
the  flowers,  whilst  by  giving  it  as  I  do  when  the  buds  need 
additional  stimulus,  it  improves  them  very  much.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  practice  of 
most  good  growers,  but  having  tried  theirs  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, I  prefer  my  own  system.  Plunging  is  and  may 
be  very  well  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  nor  means  to 
attend  properly  to  the  watering,  for,  as  I  said  before,  nothing 
suffers  more  than  the  Chrysanthemum  from  being  short  of 
water.  I  consider  it  better  to  be  without  them  if  you  neglect 
them  once.     I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  extra  water  they 
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require,  but  where  there  is  a  regular  system  of  watering,  and 
one  man  for  his  own  work,  no  evil  results  can  accrue  to  them 
owing  to  their  not  being  plunged.  In  my  own  case  I  prefer 
my  plants  not  to  be  plunged,  as  less  skill  is  then  required  to 
water  them.  Plunged  plants  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they 
require  far  greater  attention  in  watering.  1  have  seen  plants 
which  have  died  simply  through  overwatering.  Of  course,  a 
keen  practical  man  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  plants  which  require 
watering,  but  to  an  inexperienced  hand  the  difficulty  is  great. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  naturally  a  gross  feeder  and  likes 
plenty  of  water,  still  it  is  possible  to  overdo  the  watering.  I 
this  year  had  an  argument  with  a  gentleman  respecting  plung- 
ing plants  out  of  doors,  and  the  gist  of  my  argument  was,  that 
I  considered  the  water  that  passed  from  the  plants,  especially 
if  manure  water  is  given,  had  a  tendency  to  become  sour,  and 
unless  the  bed  or  whatever  they  were  plunged  in  was  well 
drained,  the  plants  would  in  a  manner  absorb  their  own  refuse. 
My  idea  may  be  wrong,  still  it  is  so. 

I  have  for  three  years  given  the  bulk  of  my  Chrysanthe- 
mums their  last  shift  the  first  week  in  August,  and,  of  course, 
I  should  not  do  so,  it  being  as  convenient  for  me  to  pot  in  July 
as  August,  if  I  found  no  beneiit  from  it.  The  Pompons  and  a 
few  early  kinds  are  potted  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  July, 
but  the  plants  I  have  now  in  flower  were  potted  in  August.  I 
have  a  very  distinct  recollection,  in  the  year  1864,  I  being  then 
in  Cheshire,  of  potting  in  the  middle  of  August  a  few  Chry- 
santhemums which  had  been  overlooked  at  the  early  potting, 
and  notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  the  head  gardener  as  to 
their  failure,  they  proved  the  best  of  the  season.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  care  and  thought  will  be  required  as  to  what 
plants  are  best  suited  for  late  potting,  so  as  not  to  overpot 
them  ;  for  my  own  part  I  would  not  repot  a  plant  in  August 
unless  it  was  in  good  condition  and  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
the  shift.  In  potting  in  the  first  week  of  August  the  roots 
should  be  at  the  sides  of  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
thus  leaving  the  whole  of  September  and  two  weeks  of  October 
for  the  plants  to  make  and  perfect  their  flower  buds. 

I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  no  one  can  read  the  Journal 
withmore  interest  than  I  do,  though  I  find  much  to  differ  from  ; 
and  in  writing  these  short  notes  and  in  all  others,  I  give  to  the 
public  a  few  of  my  practical  observations,  trusting  they  will  be 
received  in  good  faith,  even  though  they  do  not  coincide  with 
the  general  statement  of  things. — Stephen  Castle,  Bent-Hill 
Gardens,  Prestwich. 

_P-S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  referred  by  a 
friend  to  an  excellent  article  in  the  Journal  of  August  19th, 
1869,  written  by  Mr.  B.  Fleming,  gardener  to  E.  Houghton,  Esq., 
Sandheys,  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  in  which,  though  his  treat- 
ment differs  from  mine  in  many  respects,  still  on  the  subject 
of  manure  water,  he  says  that  the  time  to  apply  liquid  manure 
is  when  the  plant  shows  the  buds.  In  this,  of  course,  I  per- 
fectly agree. 

WAR  ON  FRENCH  GARDENERS. 

A  LETTER  which  bas  been  received  by  field  post  from  a  young 
German  gardener  with  the  army  roand  Paris,  dated  4th  of  December, 
will  be  read  with  interest.     The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Alas,  that  I  should  have  such  sad  things  to  tell  you  of  the  gardens  ! 
they  are  completely  deserted,  and  all  the  fine  collections  are  left  to 
ruin.  I  speak  e.>ipecially  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Croux, 
Durand,  &  Son,  at  Bapnenx.  Croux's  establishment  is  occupied  by 
the  Bavarian  artillery  ;  in  the  large  Palm  house  the  horses  are  put, 
which  eat  the  tall  plants  like  fodder.  The  splendid  Conifers  (Welling- 
tonias,  Picea  Pinsiipo,  Deodar,  etc.),  which  lately  were  there  in  large 
numbers  in  their  greatest  beauty,  are  ordered  to  be  made  into  a,  hedge 
in  order  to  Hock  out  the  view  fiom  the  batteries  of  the  French  torts. 

"  But  still  worse  is  the  condition  of  Croux's  establishment  at 
Anlnay.  In  the  Jardin  pour  etudes  Pomologiques  the  splendid  trained 
tree.9  are  quite  destroyed  from  the  brealdng  of  the  wires  which  sup- 
ported them,  and  now  about  two  thousand  sheep  and  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  cows  are  iu  the  gardens,  and  of  course  eat  up  evei-ything. 

"  Kot  less  sad  is  it  to  seethe  state  of  the  gardens  of  Durand  tils,  near 
Clamart.  The  greenhouses  are  mostly  destroyed  by  the  thicl;  shower 
of  bullets,  and  the  plants  in  them  withered  or  frozen.  The  day  before 
yesterday  these  were  exposed  to  —  6"  K.  [ISJ'' Fahr.],  and  yesterday 
covered  with  snow." 

[The  above  extract  from  a  Gorman  newspaper  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  a  correspondent  at  Hamburg.  ] 


New  Violet, — A  correspondent  in  Honolulu,  after  making  a 
b&tanical  tour  in  the  Kaala  range,  says,  "  Botanising  on  this 
Upland  is  not  without  considerable  danger.  Only  imagine  de- 
scending a  steep  decline  of  70",  which  had  to  be  done  chiefly 


by  swinging  from  the  roots  of  one  tree  to  the  branches  of  the 
next  one  below,  and  that  at  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the 
deep  gorge  beneath  our  feet."  Nature,  however,  seems  in  all 
cases  to  provide  a  reward  for  her  admirers  who  voluntarily 
expose  themselves  to  such  dangers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  the  eye  of  science  her  numerous  hidden  beauties,  for  the 
writer  continues  to  say,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  the 
discovery  of  a  Violet  with  splendid  snow-white  waxy  flowers, 
some  of  which  were  almost  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
quisitely perfumed.  He  considers  it  probably  a  variety  of 
Viola  chamissoniana,  which  he  found  in  its  ordinary  state  lower 
down  in  the  forest ;  but  the  pure  white  flowers  stretching  out 
their  long  peduncles  above  the  surrounding  low  undergrowth, 
and  luxuriating  in  the  full  sunshine  of  an  azuie  blue  sky,  far 
exceed  in  beauty  those  of  V.  chamissoniana,  which  are  of  the 
ordinary  violet  colour. — {Nature  ) 


SLOW   COMBUSTION,   AND   ECONOMY    IN 
FUEL. 

I  OESBKVE  in  your  Journal  of  October  27th,  that  "  E.  S." 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  heat  of  his  greenhouse  by 
having  two  holes  drilled  in  the  ashpit  door.  Will  he  kindly 
say  is  it  the  ashpit  door  he  had  the  holes  drilled  in,  or  the  fire 
door  ?  because  very  few  flues  have  doors  to  the  fire  as  well  as 
the  ashpit.  Would  you  state  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  regulator  on  the  fire  and  ashpit  door  to  regulate  the  fire, 
instead  of  the  damper  ?  as  I  fancy  the  damper  prevents  the  heat 
rising.  My  boiler  is  a  conical  one  with  a  jacket,  and  the  fire, 
to  go  up  the  chimney,  has  to  go  through  it,  but  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  fire  and  attention  to  keep  the  heat  up.  Can  you  give 
me  any  idea  how  large  a  fireplace  should  be  to  allow  of  suffi- 
cient coals  being  put  on  to  burn  and  to  keep  up  the  heat  during 
the  night  ?— A.  Y. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  "  E.  S."  in  alluding  to  the  boles 
made  in  the  ashpit  door,  at  page  321,  does  mean  the  ashpit 
door,  and  not  the  firebox,  or  furnace  door.  Perhaps  "  E.  S." 
may  have  something  to  add  to  his  interesting  article.  Mean- 
while, we  may  say  that  where  economy  iu  fuel,  and  sufficient 
heat,  and  slow  combustion  are  required,  both  the  furnace  door 
and  ashpit  door  should  be  made  to  fit  as  closely  as  possible. 
Many  of  the  best  makers  of  these  doors  send  out  ashpit  doors 
fitted  with  a  valve  or  other  moveable  opening  to  regulate  the 
draught,  and  this  would  avoid  the  expense  of  cutting  out  the 
hole  and  fixing  the  valve  over  it.  We  should  not  like  to  intrude 
an  opinion  into  this  domain  of  "  E.  S.,"  though  we  should 
incline  to  think  that  one  hole  in  the  centre,  with  the  valve, 
would  have  been  sufficient.  When  once  a  fire  is  lighted  and 
burning  freely,  it  is  amazing  how  small  a  quantity  of  fresh  air 
is  necessary  to  support  slow  regular  combustion.  On  this  prin- 
ciple all  our  best  iron  stoves  are  made.  The  valve  in  the  ashpit 
door  can  thus  be  screwed  up,  so  as  to  let.  ve  not  more  air  on  than 
that  alluded  toby  "E.  S."  It  is  by  the  ashpit  opening  that  the 
combustion  must  be  regulated.  Many  iron  stoves  have  also  a 
small  valve  opening  above,  and,  therefore,  over  the  firebox  and 
fuel — not  so  much  or  at  all  for  ensuring  combustion,  as  to  pre- 
vent smoke  going  up  and  choking  the  small  iron  chimney. 

When  you  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  a 
regulator  on  the  furnace  as  well  as  the  ashpit  door,  to  regulate 
the  fire,  instead  of  the  damper,  we  must  answer  Yes,  and 
No.  Yes,  so  far  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  ashpit  regulator 
would  regulate  combustion,  and  that  can  be  done  to  a  nicety 
only  as  the  result  of  watchful  attention,  and  noting  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Yes,  too,  so  far  as  a  very  little  air  coming 
over  the  fuel  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  mostly  consume  the 
smoke.  But,;then,  as  to  these  rendering  a  damper  unnecessary, 
when  a  small  house  is  to  be  heated  economically  from  a  boiler, 
we  say  decidedly  No.  In  heating  by  a  flue,  a  brick  stove,  an 
iron  stove,  or  an  earthenware  stove,  in  a  house  of  any  sort, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  damper.  After  the  fire  is  fairly 
going,  a  little  slit  in  the  ashpit  door  will  not  only  regulate 
combustion,  but  will  concentrate  the  most  of  the  heat  in  the 
flue  or  stove.  But  with  boilers,  and  especially  conical  boilers 
such  as  yours,  where  the  heat  passes  so  quickly  into  the 
chimney,  a  damper  is  important  for  concentrating  that  heat 
round  the  boiler,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  up  the  chimney 
so  easily.  If  the  damper  is  close-fitting,  it  should  not  go  quite 
home,  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  would  permit  of  slow 
combustion.  We  find  this  matter  is  simplified  by  having  a 
close-fitting  damper  across  the  chimney,  but  witli  a  hole  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  the  centre,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  passage 
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ior  smoke  and  heated  air,  and  yet  a  surface  presented  to  throw 
back  the  greater  amount  of  rising  heat  over  the  boiler. 

There  are  here  two  things  well  worthy  of  attention.  First, 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  new  to  such  matters  become  con- 
fused in  so  much  talk  about  slits  in  furnace  doors  and  con- 
fiaing  heat  by  dampers.  This  woald  be  simplified  if  it  were 
understood  that  a  good  heat  must  first  be  obtained  before  either 
regulating  slit  or  damper  can  be  used.  In  producing  that  heat 
there  is  no  means  for  preventing  waste  of  heat  up  the  chimney 
at  first.  Thus,  if  we  went  to  the  furnace  of  "  A.  Y.,"  with  the 
fire  out,  we  would  clean  out  the  firebox,  clinkers,  &c.,  keep- 
ing 'the  ashpit  door  shut,  then  we  would  clean  out  the  ashpit, 
making  for  our  own  comfort  as  little  dust  as  possible.  In  all 
that  "  E.  S."  says  of  a  clean  ashpit  we  thoroughly  agree. 
Were  this  little  matter  better  understood,  we  should  not  have 
young  fellows  coming  in  dire  perplexity  telling  us  that  the  fire 
would  not  draw,  and  no  wonder,  when  the  ashpit  was  stufied 
up  to  the  bars  with  ashes.  Any  old  washerwoman  would  have 
shown  more  sense.  Catch  her  suffocated  with  smoke  because 
the  ashpit  was  filled  up ! 

On  lighting  the  fire  we  would  leave  the  ashpit  door  open  to 
have  a  good  draught,  waste  of  heat  notwithstanding,  just  as  in 
lighting  a  fire  in  an  iron  stove  we  would  leave  the  ashpit  door 
partly  open  until  we  had  a  good  fire.  It  would  only  be  whe-i 
we  found  the  pipes  from  the  boiler  getting  warm  we  would 
■partly  shut  the  furnace  door  ;  then  when  warm  enough,  shut  it 
altogether,  and  merely  admit  a  little  air  by  a  valve  or  otherwise, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  would  use  the  damper,  as  our  object 
would  be  to  continue  the  heat  by  slow  combustion,  and  not  to 
make  it  greater.  It  is  possible  by  a  careful  use  of  the  air  at  the 
ashpit  door  that  the  damper  may  be  rendered  as  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  a  boiler,  as  in  that  of  an  iron  or  a  brick  stove,  but 
according  to  our  present  impressions  we  should  like  to  have 
the  damper  in  addition. 

We  have  frequently  stated  that  for  a  small  single  house 
heating  by  hot  water  cannot  but  be  expensive,  as  the  waste  is 
so  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  small  apace  heated. 
Hence,  for  small  detached  greenhouses,  heating  by  a  flue 
either  above  or  below  the  floor  will  always  be  more  economical 
and  require  less  trouble  than  hot  water.  In  large  houses,  or 
a  series  of  houses,  the  matter  ie  different.  The  economy  con- 
sists in  the  heat  being  pretty  well  absorbed  in  a  clean  fine 
before  the  heat  reaches  the  chimney,  and  then  because  the 
material  of  the  flue  holds  heat  once  given  to  it  longer  than 
water. 

Oar  experience  with  stoves  led  ns  first  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  what  we  had  previously  acted  upon — the  small  quantity 
of  air  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  slow  combustion  and  the  neces- 
sary heat  after  that  heat  had  first  been  obtained.  Just  bear  in 
mind  that  the  damper  and  ashpit  valve  become  valuable  only 
after  heat  has  first  been  obtained. 

Here  we  may  add,  that  provided  "  A.  Y."  has  a  close-fitting 
ashpit  door,  he  might  have  three  or  four  holes  drilled  in  the 
centre  of  it,  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be- 
fore going  to  the  expense  of  braes  valves,  and  it  he  do  so,  will 
he  kindly  report  the  results  ?  We  shall  be  sure  to  find  better 
data  in  such  cases  than  from  the  furnaces  of  large  places,  as 
there  it  is  so  diflioult  to  get  little  matters  attended  to — even 
valves  are  knocked  to  pieces  with  a  stroke  of  a  poker,  or  a 
barrowload  of  fuel  is  pitched  over  them,  and  there  is  nobody 
to  bear  the  blame.  Attentive  amateurs  will  be  our  best  help  as 
respects  economic  heating. 

The  second  matter  to  which  we  wish  to  allude  is  simply  this, 
that  a  small  boiler  and  as  small  a  furnace  aa  possible  are  by 
no  means  synonymous  with  economical  heating.  A  gardener 
of  large  experience,  who  has  taken  to  a  small  nursery,  has  lately 
told  us  the  trouble  he  has  had  in  heating  a  house  with  a  small 
boiler,  and  the  furnace  so  small  that  two  or  three  spadesful  of 
fuel  fill  it.  Now,  in  such  a  case  there  must  have  been  almost 
constant  poking,  and,  of  course,  valves  and  dampers  must  have 
been  at  a  discount.  The  boiler  in  this  case  was  placed  accord- 
ing to  what  we  believe  to  be  a  too-general  error;  small  as  it 
was,  it  rested  on  the  level  of  the  firebars  ;  the  belief  somehow 
having  got  about  that  the  more  the  boiler  formed  the  firebox, 
the  greater  would  be  the  heat  absorbed.  Now,  in  several  such 
cases  as  that  referred  to  above,  great  advantage,  and  economy 
in  fuel  too,  have  been  obtained  by  letting  the  little  boiler 
remain  as  it  was,  and  sinking  the  firebars  beneath  it  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  firebricks  ;  more  firing  could  thus  be  used 
at  a  time,  and  when  the  heat  necessary  was  obtainecl,  the  con- 
tinuous heat  could  be  easily  regulated  by  the  ashpit  door  and 
clamper,  without  so  frequently  and  wastefnlly  poking  the  fire. 


We  think  these  simple  matters  more  important  than  what 
"  A.  Y."  further  requires,  "  How  large  a  fireplace  should  be  to 
allow  of  sufficient  coal  being  put  on  to  burn,  and  to  keep  up 
heat  during  the  night  ?"  but  we  shall  be  glad  if  some  reader  will 
contribute  to  the  object  desired.  For  ourselves,  long  ago  we 
made  some  experiments  in  this  way,  but  we  found  that  dif- 
ference of  fuel  and  difference  in  circumstances  made  such 
astounding  differences  in  results,  that  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  rule  thus  obtained  could  ever  take  the  place  of 
careful  watchful  attention  to  individual  cases.  A  furnace  to 
consume  such  fuel  as  "  R.  S."  uses,  may  be  much  smaller  than 
a  furnace  to  be  supplied  with  ashes,  cinders,  breese,  or  the 
cheapest  and  best  heat-giving  fuel.  A  very  small  furnace, 
unless  for  a  very  small  place,  is  generally  a  mistake  every  way, 
and  by  the  poking,  and  punching,  and  frequent  supplies  re- 
quired, consumes  more  fuel  than  if  it  had  been  larger.  A 
similar  error  is  constantly  committed  by  those  who  have  their 
little  houses  heated  by  hot  water,  which  houses  could  only  be 
safe  in  such  severe  weather  as  we  now  have,  by  heating  the 
water  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  It  would  be  far  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run,  and  better  in  every  way,  to  have  a 
third  more  piping,  and  never  have  the  water  higher  in  tem- 
perature than  from  160°  to  180°.  A  first  saving  here  is  any- 
thing but  ultimate  economy. — E.  F.] 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  "Field  Quarterhj  Magazine  and  Review."  Vol.  I. 
London  :  H.  Cox. 
Four  issues  of  this  quarterly  publication  are  now  united  in  a 
well-bound  volume.  The  contents  are  exclusively  good  selec- 
tions from  the  Field  weekly  newspaper,  and  combine  especially 
information  relative  to  all  our  national  sports  and  the  country 
house. 

LATE  PEAS  NORTHWARDS. 

After  two  months'  silence  Mr.  Porter  now  says  I  put  Veitch's 
Perfection  in  the  wrong  place  as  a  late  Pea,  which  I  emphati- 
cally deny ;  I  say  this  as  my  own  experience,  which  is  more 
than  Mr.  Porter  can  say,  for  had  he  grown  it  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
side-by-side,  he  would  have  proved  the  difference  to  be  in 
favour  of  Veitch's  Perfection.  It  this  has  any  weight,  I  may 
say  that  I  exhibited  at  the  Prestwich  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Show  in  August,  1870,  a  dish  of  Veitch's  Perfection  as  well  as 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, which  also  took  the  same  honour  in  September  at  a 
local  show  held  a  short  distance  from  here.  Has  any  practical 
gardener  (which  Mr.  Porter  is  not)  accustomed  to  this  part  of 
Lancashire  seen  Peas  late  in  November  ?  Certainly  neither  Mr. 
Porter  nor  anyone  has  done  so  this  year,  though  it  is  a  pity  he 
does  not  state  the  exact  date  (be  says  late  in  November),  and  if 
he  saw  Peas  growing  after  the  20ih  of  November.  Between 
November  20th,  and  the  same  date  of  December,  the  frost  at 
night  varied  from  3°  to  9°. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  undoubtedly  a  first-class  Pea,  as  I  said  at 
page  324,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  better  than  Veitch's 
Perfection  for  late  supply.  I  distinctly  remembered  that  when 
I  pulled  up,  at  the  end  of  October,  the  haulm  of  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, sown  at  the  same  date  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra — though  Veitch's 
Perfection  was  a  week  later  in  coming  in — Ne  Plus  Ultra  was 
quite  dry,  while  the  other  was  quite  green.  Though,  as  I  stated, 
I  gathered  the  last  dish  on  September  30th,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  last  of  the  Peas,  as  I  found  them  very  useful  for  soups  up 
to  the  end  of  October.  I  have  no  doubt  what  I  gathered  for 
soups  would  have  made  some  families  dishes,  but  I  ceased 
gathering  as  soon  as  the  cook  said  the  peas  boiled  irregularl.y. 
I  intend  seeing  whether  it  is  possible  to  gather  good  peas,  say, 
at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November.  I  have  not 
seen  any  at  that  time  good,  but  merely  fit  for  soup,  whether  in 
Staft'ordshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  or  Lancashire. — Stephen 
Castle,  Bent  Hill  Gardens,  Prestwicli,  Ulanchestcr. 


DARLINGTONIA  C.VLIFORNICA. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Soks  have  grown  this  plant  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  their  houses  at  Chelsea. 

In  London,  as  in  California,  this  curious  plant  possesses  the 
same  irresistible  attraction  to  insects,  and  as  I  have  repeatedly 
examined  living  plants  at  Chelsea,  perhaps  the  following  notes 
may  have  some  interest. 

■ihis  so  called  Pitcher  Plant,  when  fully  grown,  resembles  in 
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shape  the  upraised  head  and  body  of  an  excited  cobra,  ■with 
hood  expanded  and  prepared  for  a  spring  ;  the  head  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  hollow  vertical  body,  and  apparently  presents 
no  opening  by  which  an  insect  could  enter ;  nnder  the  place 
where  the  lower  jaw  would  be,  hang  two  large  reddish  appendages 
like  the  wattles  of  a  fowl.  At  Chelsea  this  plant  possesses  such 
an  extraordinary  attraction  for  flies  (principally  blue-bottles), 
that  the  hollow  "  pitchers  "  are  generally  full  of  their  dead 
bodies  ;  what  this  attraction  is  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  the  plant 
is  scentless. 

Last  year  I  had  a  Darlingtonia  before  me  for  some  three  or 
four  hours,  whilst  sketching  it,  and  I  then  observed  that  the 
blow-flies  made  straight  for  it  immediately  they  entered  the 
room.  Insects  alight  on  the  red  wattles  and  then  fly  upwards 
into  the  (previously  unseen)  red-lipped  entrance  to  the  tube ; 
owing  to  the  sudden  twist  in  the  neck  of  the  pitcher,  they  are 
at  once  compelled  to  descend  the  hollow  body,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  they  never  return  alive.  They  keep  up  a  buzzing 
noise  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  apparently  die. 

The  old  pitchers  are  generally  full  of  dead  flies,  &c.,  and  the 
lowermost  insects,  in  rotting,  cause  the  pitchers  to  decay  and 
split,  the  flies  within  being  then  displayed.  These  dead  flies 
often  drop  out  through  the  fissures  and  become  grouped  round 
the  bottom  of  the  plant.— Wobthington  G.  Suits.— (Nature.) 


NOTABLE  PEARS. 

FoNDANTE  DU  CoMiCE.— As  a  Bocioty  there  is  none  which 
has  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  pomology  than  the 
"  Cornice  Hortieole  of  Angers."  Like  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  possessing  a  garden  where  horticultural  experiments  are 
conducted,  and  where  pomology  receives  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  The  number  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  which  have 
originated  in  that  garden  is  sufiicient  evidence  of  this  state- 
ment;  and  the  mere  fact  that  such  Pears  as  Doyenng  du 
Cornice,  Fondante  du  Cornice,  and  Gassante  du  Cornice,  have 
originated  there  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  establishment. 


specimens  of  the  new  varieties  of  fruits  raised  in  that  city,  we 
now  acknowledge  ;  and  during  the  past  season  it  has  fruited  in 
the  garden  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswiok. 
Having  now  ascertained  to  what  extent  this  variety  is  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  having  found  it  worthy  of  notice,  we  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  its 
merits.  It  is  only  when  foreign  varieties  have  been  grown  in 
this  country  that  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  their  reputed 
characteristics.  ... 

This  variety  is  obovate  in  shape,  even  and  regnlair  in  its  out- 
line, smaller  and  more  symmetrical  than  when  grown  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  is  rather  uneven.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  uni- 
form yellowish  or  pea  green,  covered  with  distinct  markings 
of  russet  and  russet  dots.  Eye  small  and  open,  with  erect 
acute  segments,  set  in  a  very  deep  and  smooth  round  basin. 
Stalk  woody,  also  green  like  the  skin,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
inserted  obliquely  with  a  fleshy  lip  on  one  side  of  it.  Flesh 
white,  crisp,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  slightly  acidulous,  and  very 
refreshing,  being  in  this  respect  somewhat  similar  to  the  old 
St.  Germain.  .        ,  ^,         , 

Eipe  in  the  end  of  October,  and  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  not  at  all  a  strong  grower. 
It  succeeds  best  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  as  it  makes  rather  an 
awkward  pyramid,  the  bush  form  will  be  the  most  proper  for  it. 
Ekfant  Pbodigue  (stn.  Rotisselet  Enfant  Prodigue :  Nec- 
tarine of  Leroy,  erroneously).— This  is  one  of  numerous  va- 
rieties raised  by  Van  Mons,  which  keep  cropping  up  perio- 
dically, as  additional  evidences  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
the  industrious  Professor.  It  was  raised  about  1830  m  his 
garden  at  Louvain,  and  although  it  is  well  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  has  never  been  much  cultivated  in  this  country.  18 
is  not  always  of  first-rate  quaUty,  but  in  situations  such  as  the 
west  of  England,  and  other  favoured  localities,  where  it  does 
succeed,  its  fine  brisk  sweet  juice  and  high  flavour  commend  it 
as  a  variety  well  worth  growing. 

The  fruit  is  variable  in  size;  the  specimen  here  figured 
being  larger  than  is  usual.  It  is  uneven  and  bossed  m  its  out- 
line. The  skin  is  clear  dark  green,  changing  as  it  ripens  to 
pale  yellow,  which  is  sometimes  quite  obscured  with  veins  and 


Fondante  du  Cornice. 

Fondante  du  Cornice,  which  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers, 
first  fruited  in  the  Society's  garden  at  Angers  in  the  year  181.1. 
It  has  been  slow  in  coming  into  notice  in  this  country,  pro- 
bably from  the  ignorance  of  cultivators  of  its  merits  Six 
year's  ago  we  met  with  it  in  the  collection  of  M.  Andrfi  Leroy, 
at  Angers,  to  whose  courtesy  in  furnishing  us  with  numerous 


Enfant  Prodigue. 


mottles  of  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  large  and  open, 
with  broad,  flat,  leaf-like  segments  set  in  a  rather  deep  and 
uneven  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  woody,  set  in  a  wide 
shallow  depression.  Flesh  greenish  under  the  skin,  cnsp,  and 
half  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  acidulous,  and  with  a  tine 
aroma  partaking  of  that  of  the  Seckle. 
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An  excellent  Pear,  with  a  fine  acidnlous  flavour,  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  continuing  in  use  throughout  tha 
month. 

The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  forma  a  handsome  pyramid. 

JIiLLOT  DE  Nancy. — We  have  here  a  posthumous  variety  of 
Van  Mons',  of  which  the  earliest  information  we  have  is  in 
IS-iS,  when  it  wag  named  by  the  son  of  the  Professor  in  honour 
of  M.  Millot,  oi  Nancy,  an  ardent  pomologist.  We  have  grown 
it  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  proved  it  to  be 
of  the  highest  excellence.  In  some  seasons,  as  for  instance  in 
1866,  it  was  somewhat  astringent  in  flavour,  but  generally  it 
has  proved  excellent. 


Millot  de  Nancy.  f 

The  fruit  is  roundish,  inclining  to  turbinate,  even  and  hand- 
some in  its  outline.  The  skin  is  smooth,  of  a  uniform  coppery 
red  or  warm  cinnamon  colour  caused  by  a  coating  of  russet 
over  its  whole  surface,  and  dotted  with  ashen  grey  dote.  Eye 
rather  small  and  open,  set  almost  level  with  the  surface. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  woody,  fleshy  at  the  base,  straight, 
and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Flesh 
whitish,  half  melting,  very  juicy  and  tender,  rich,  sweet,  brisk, 
highly  flavoured,  and  with  a  fine  perfume. 

It  is  a  first-rate  Pear,  ripe  in  October,  and  during  November. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.   RIVERS. 

The  following  additional  subscriptions  have  been  received  :— 

£     .?.     d. 

Barron,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Chiswick 0  10     6 

Eivett,  Mr.,  Stratford,  Essex    1     1     0 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

It  is  hoped  that,  ia  accordance  with  repeated  injanctions, 
the  wheeling  of  manure  and  trenching-up  vacant  quarters 
in  this  department  have  been  regularly  and  systematically 
followed  up  in  favourable  weather.  Let  this  kind  of  work  be 
continued  as  often  as  opportunity  offers.  All  green  refuse  and 
decayed  matter  when  trenched-in  should  be  strewed  over  with 
lime  to  hasten  decomposition  and  destroy  insects.  Choose  also 
the  opportunity  of  dry  frosty  mornings  to  fork-up  ground  pre- 
viously trenched,  so  as  to  get  the  surface  in  good  working  order  ; 
if  severe  weather  continue  but  little  can  be  advised  in  the  way 
of  cropping.  If,  however,  a  change  take  place  and  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  the  first  opportunity  must  be  seized  to  make 
a  second  sowing  of  Broad  Bearis  and  Peas  on  a  warm  border. 
Sow  a  moderate  breadth  of  Early  Horn  Carrot  and  Short-top 
Radish,  to  be  sown  in  drills  alternately,  covering  with  healthy 


sandy  soil,  and  protecting  with  any  available  matter.  An  ex- 
cellent method  of  fastening  down  such  mateiial  is  to  place 
long  willow  rods  at  convenient  distances,  pegging  them  down 
at  each  end  with  a  strong  hook.  Caulijloicers  under  hand- 
lights  require  constant  attention.  Keep  the  surface  stirred. 
An  excellent  plan  to  catch  slugs  among  these  is  to  sp)it  large 
Carrots  and  lay  the  pieces  about  the  plants  ;  by  picking  them 
ofi  on  mild  mornings,  an  immense  number  of  slugs  may  be 
taken. 

FRUIT    GAKDEN. 

Continue  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  the  hardier  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  at  every  opportunity,  have  a  good  plank  to  stand 
upon,  and  if  very  cold  wear  also  a  large  pair  of  wooden  dug.--. 
No  considerate  master  will  ever  censure  a  man  for  being  careful 
of  his  health.  In  pruning  and  nailing  wall  trees  let  them  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  wall,  which  should  be  swept  with  a 
birch  broom,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  insects  lodging  in  the 
crevices ;  the  trees  should  then  be  renailed  with  fresh  nails  and 
shreds,  using  as  few  as  possible,  and  of  strength  according  to 
the  size  of  the  branches.  The  pruning  of  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries should  be  deferred  for  a  time,  as  if  sharp  weathfr 
prevail  during  this  and  part  of  next  month,  birds  are  apt  to  be 
very  destructive  to  the  buds.  Prune  espalier  Apple  and  Pear 
trees,  and  fork-up  the  ground  about  them  in  frosty  weather 
to  disturb  and  destroy  insects.  In  the  orchard  thin  out  cross 
and  crowded  branches  from  Apples,  Pears,  and  Quinces,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  leave  too  much  wood.  Scrape  oH  moss  and 
lichen  from  the  stems,  and  if  time  will  serve,  dress  both  thejs 
and  espalier  trees  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  clfl;y 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint.  If  this  be  done  well, 
there  will  be  no  need  to  scrape  them  for  some  years. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

All  is  hard  as  adamant  here ;  we  can  do  little  until  the  Snow- 
drops begin  to  peep  up.  Some  kinds  of  ground  work  may  be 
proceeded  with,  and  the  mattock  or  pick  will  be  in  request. 
Should  the  present  severe  weather  continue,  the  chief  oper- 
ations will  consist  in  giving  additional  protection,  and  in 
covering  those  plants  which  in  ordinary  seasons  it  is  not  ni- 
cessary  to  protect.  Roses  must  have  additional  coverings  to 
the  roots — such  as  litter,  moss,  leaves,  or  sawdust,  and  the  tops 
must  be  protected  with  straw,  hay,  fern,  or  evergreen  boughs — 
in  fact,  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  drier  the  material  used 
the  better.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  climbers  on  walls  ; 
over  these  mats  may  also  be  fastened,  for  although  coverings 
are  not  required  to  be  firm,  the  mats  are  useful  in  keeping  ILe 
other  materials  dry  and  clean.  Auriculas  will  now  begin  to 
require  some  extra  attention  independently  of  keeping  them 
perfectly  clear  of  dead  leaves,  which  must  be  removed  very 
gently  for  fear  of  injuring  the  root  or  stock.  They  may  iu 
mild  weather  have  an  occasional  watering,  carefully  guarding 
against  any  moisture  remaining  iu  the  heart.  Give  all  the  air 
possible,  taking  care  to  cover  the  frames  well  at  night.  Look 
over  the  beds  of  Pinks  and  Pansies ;  plants  which  have  but 
lately  been  removed  are  very  liable  to  be  raised  by  the  frost; 
these  must  be  carefully  fastened  by  pressing  the  soil  gently  to 
them  when  it  is  tolerably  dry.  The  soil  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  may  the  first  fine  day  bo 
returned  to  the  Ranunculus  beds  in  order  that  they  may  settle 
down  before  planting.  Carnations  must  be  carefully  gone 
over,  those  in  beds  fastened  if  loose,  and  cleared  of  dead  leave.'', 
which  when  lodged  on  the  plants  retain  moisture  which  is 
injurious  to  them. 

GREENHOCSB    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Keep  the  conservatory  ata  temperature  of  about  4.3°  by  night, 
raising  it  to  55°  in  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air  at  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moderately  moist,  as 
much  for  the  preservation  of  the  flowers  as  for  the  comfort  of 
the  visitors.  Keep  every  part  of  the  house  as  clean  as  possible. 
Remove  flowers  as  soon  as  they  become  shabby,  and  endeavour 
to  concentrate  the  floral  beauty  of  the  place  in  this  one  house. 
Stove  plants  will  suffer  no  injury  for  a  few  days  in  the  above 
temperature,  but  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants,  as  Heaths, 
should  not  remsin  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  such  a 
temperature.  Take  care  that  the  Camellias  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water  now  they  are  blooming.  Prune,  train,  and  clean 
the  climbers  on  the  rafters,  Sie.  The  greenhouse  in  the  gene- 
rality of  establishments  ia  a  mixed  affair,  where  hardwooded 
and  softwooded  plants  are  obliged  to  be  together.  In  such 
places  a  compromise  must  be  made  in  the  treatment  by  keep- 
ing it  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  Heaths  and  other  Cape  plants 
require,  and  yet  sufficiently  waim  for  Pelargoniums,  Calceo- 
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larias,  &c.  Arrange  the  plants  in  groups,  so  that  air  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Heaths  at  times  when  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  admit  it  to  softwooded  plants.  Admit  air  at  all  favourable 
■opportunities,  but  be  careful  of  north-east  winds. 

STOVE. 

Now  that  the  shortest  day  is  past,  some  of  the  plants  which 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  most  of  during  the  growing  season 
may  be  started  gently,  preparatory  to  being  potted,  towards  the 
end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  next  month.  Among  these, 
such  plants  as  Ixoras,  AUamandas,  and  Dipladenias  may  be 
started.  Do  not  increase  the  temperature  much  this  month, 
except  by  taking  advantage  of  sunny  days,  and  then  a  syiiage- 
ful  of  water  may  be  drawn  over  the  plants  without  any  risk 
of  doing  injiiiy.  All  the  plants  wanted  for  late  blooming  must 
be  kept  back  for  the  present.  If  not  done  before,  the  whole  of 
the  Clerodendrons  must  be  shaken  out,  their  roots  reduced,  and 
repotted  in  small  pots  in  light  sandy-loam  compost.  Place 
them  in  heat  until  they  have  made  shoots  about  an  inch  long, 
and  then,  unless  required  to  bloom  very  early,  they  may  he 
preserved  for  a  time  in  a  lower  temperature.  Luculia  gratis- 
slma,  as  soon  as  it  has  done  blooming,  must  have  the  side 
branches  shortened-in  a  little,  and  be  placed  in  heat  to  pro- 
duce cuttings  for  propagation.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are 
2  inches  long  tie  a  tight  ligature  below  the  lowest  joint,  and 
when  the  bark  has  swelled  a  little,  say  in  about  a  fortnight, 
the  cuttings  may  be  taken  off,  potted  singly  in  very  small  pots, 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  and 
they  will  strike  very  readily. 

FOKCING    PIT. 

Remove  the  plants  to  the  conservatory  as  fast  as  the  flowers 
expand,  and  introduce  others  from  the  reserve  for  succession, 
placing  them  first  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house  or  pit,  so  as  to 
excite  them  gradually.  A  few  Pinks  and  Sweet  Williams  may 
be  started,  and  plenty  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Sweet  Briar,  and 
other  sweet-smelling  plants.  Gardenias  must  also  be  started, 
and  as  the  Stephanotis  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  a 
plant  or  two  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  pit. 
Maintain  a  growing  moist  temperature  of  from  C0°  to  65^  or 
70°  with  sun  heat. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

On  New  Year's-eve  we  have  similar  weather  after  a  week  of 
teen  frost,  as  we  had  at  Cbristmas-eve.  Very  fortunately  the 
frost  has  been  greatly  counteracted  as  respects  vegetables  and 
Wheat  fields  by  the  frequent  fall  of  snow,  which  will  be  of 
great  protecting  benefit  to  everything  beneath  it. 

Our  chief  work  out  of  doors  (for  ground  work  or  moving 
earth  was  impossible)  was  wheeling  the  rubbish-heap  and  soil, 
and,  on  cutting  a  spinney,  collecting  flower  stal:es  and  Pea 
stakes,  stakes  for  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Ac,  in  a  rough  state, 
so  that  we  conid  finish  them  at  home  in  unsettled  weather. 
We  prefer  for  flowers  clean  straight  stakes  with  the  bark  on, 
to  deal  and  lath  sticks,  however  nicely  whittled.  The  object  of 
a  stake  is  merely  to  support  a  plant,  but  the  less  the  support 
is  seen  the  better. 

In  most  gardens  the  number  of  sticks  required  from  onp- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  2  inches  across  is  astoDishing. 
Preferring  those  with  bark  on  them  as  less  conspicuous,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  have  a  quantity  laid  up  in  store,  and  not 
be  forced  to  try  and  find  some  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
going  into  a  coppice  for  them  might  give  offence,  from  dis- 
turbing young  game,  &a.  A  gardener  now-a-days,  to  obtain 
what  he  wants,  must  keep  hie  eyes  about  him.  When  such 
small  sticks  are  pruned  and  straightened,  it  is  well  to  put  them 
into  bundles,  tied  firmly,  which  keeps  them  in  the  desired 
position.  Pea  stakes  can  also  be  arranged  in  sizes,  and 
pointed  on  bad  days,  whan  men  could  scarcely  stand  out. 
Collecting  and  bringing  them  home  was  good  work  for  the 
frosty  weather,  as  most  of  the  snow  has  come  on  at  night. 
Some  time  ago  we  made  remarks  on  pointing  sticks.  F.  r 
good-sized  ones,  three  strokes  of  the  bill  are  sufficient.  F.^r 
small  flower  sticks,  two  strokes  of  the  knife  are  sufficient — Uie 
first  slips  elf  the  half  of  the  diameter  at  the  base,  the  other 
takes  away  the  half  of  what  remains,  leaving  a  neat  point.  We 
have  seen  more  whittling  over  the  point  of  a  little  stick  than 
would  have  done  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  a  similar  size — 
a  matter  of  importance  where  myriads  of  these  are  used. 

In-doore,  besides  tha  general  attention  as  alluded  to  lact 
week,  the  chief  work  has  been  cleaning  and  picking  over  plants 


where  they  had  any  leaves  not  quite  healthy,  and  attending  to 
their  various  wants,  giving  as  little  water  as  could  be  to  keep 
things  right  in  such  severe  weather. 

The  following  matters  have  also  received,  or  should  now 
demand  attention  : — 

The  orchard  houses,  on  cutting  the  last  Grapes,  the  roofs 
being  covered  with  snow,  were  again  well  smoked  by  burning 
partly  broken  and  bruised  laurel  leaves.  This  was  done  gene- 
rally by  way  of  precaution,  as  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  few 
insects  can  stand  the  pungent  smoke,  quite  as  obnoxious  to 
some  insects  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  whilst  it  costs  nothing 
but  getting  the  laurel  leaves  and  young  shoots.  The  roofs 
being  rather  open,  it  would  of  little  use  smoking  the  houses 
unless  they  were  covered  with  snow. 

Some  Pear  trees  that  had  a  little  scale  on  the  branches 
we  meant  to  have  syringed  with  water  during  this  keen 
weather,  so  as  to  surround  the  branches  leith  a  layer  of  ice,  but 
en  examining  those  we  meant  thus  to  serve,  we  find  that  the 
heat  of  the  day  had  sufficiently  melted  the  snow  to  enclose  the 
wood  in  a  film  of  ice.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  air  to 
pass  through  a  good  ice  covering,  we  found  frequently  that 
when  such  ice  scaled  ofl'  in  a  change  of  temperature,  the  scale, 
&c.,  peeled  away  with  the  ice  ;  the  more  firmly  the  ice  surrounds 
the  branches,  the  more  effectually  will  it  act  as  an  insect-de- 
stroyer. Sheeting  fruit  trees  on  walls  with  ice  is,  therefore, 
often  a  benefit ;  we  have  consequently  found  it  useful  in  severe 
frost  to  syringe  a  tree  all  over,  and  for  convenience  and  greater 
benefit  to  use  heated  water,  as  the  transition  fi-om  heat  to  cold 
was  all  the  gre?,ter.  We  never  knew  hardy  trees  injured  by 
this  treatment,  whilst  the  water  filled  all  the  crannies  in  the 
wall,  and  made  that  too  a  sheet  of  ice,  shuttiug-up  from  free 
access  to  air  what  living  things  might  be  in  holes  and  crannies. 
There  is,  however,  one  drawback  against  such  a  water  appli- 
cation to  wall  trees  in  severe  frost  in  winter.  If  the  wall 
should  be  of  stone,  soft  and  porous,  or  of  bricks  rather  soft 
and  not  thoroughly  hard  burned,  if  the  frost  should  be  severe 
and  continuous,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  ice  will  bring  pieces  of 
the  wall  along  with  it,  and  thus  accelerate  its  decay.  It  is 
anything  but  economy  to  use  soft  inferior  bricks  for  garden 
walls.  They  absorb  moisture  like  a  sponge,  and  when  once  the 
outside  peels  off,  they  become  little  better  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses than  so  much  dried  hard-pressed  mud.  We  should  not 
like,  therefore,  to  resort  to  such  a  plan  where  the  walls  were 
soft.  On  wood  fences  there  could  be  no  such  objection,  and 
we  have  known  of  several  cases  where,  from  using  such  inferior 
bricks,  walls  would  not  hold  a  nail  at  length,  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  front  them  with  wood. 

Fruit  rooms  and  late  Grapes  needed  looking  over,  as  lately 
stated.  Pears  still  being  behind  Apples  as  respects  keeping. 
Dahlia  tubers.  Potatoes,  &c.,  needed  more  protection  from  the 
severe  weather.  More  litter  was  also  placed  over  Mushroom 
beds  in  an  open  shed. 

Protection. — Where  a  high  temperature  is  required,  a  little 
protection  over  the  front  glass  does  much  to  render  less  firing 
necessary,  and  thus  there  is  less  drying  the  air  inside,  and  less 
neaessity  for  moistening  that  air  artificially,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  getting  the  moisture  condensed  so  as  to  fall  over  the 
plants  in  the  house.  Common  iron  roofs  not  kept  thoroughly 
painted  soon  show  themselves  in  this  way,  ns  every  rusty  water- 
drop  leaves  a  stain  behind  it.  When  a  high  temperature  is 
used  moisture  must  be  given  in  proportion  ;  but  iu  such  weather 
it  is  often  better  to  let  the  temperature  fall  5°  or  10°,  so  as  still 
to  be  safe,  instead  of  using  more  fire  heat  and  consequently  more 
vapour  in  dull  cloudy  weather. 

All  things  in  cold  pits  and  frames  covered  up  on  Christmas- 
eve  have  remained  covered  up  ever  since.  When  the  thermo- 
meter fell  more  than  20°  below  freezing  point  more  litter  was 
added,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  above  a  layer  of  snow.  In 
such  weather,  however,  we  are  loth  to  disturb  a  surface-cover- 
ing of  snow,  as  from  its  open  character  and  white  colour  it 
forms  one  of  our  best  protectors.  We  just  peeped  in  at  limes 
to  find  all  was  cool  and  yet  safe.  With  continuous  covering  there 
must  be  no  incitement  to  growth. 

Such  a  week  clearly  demonstrates  the  importance  of  a  small 
house  in  which  you  can  walk  and  work,  over  a  pit  or  frame  in 
which  one  can  do  nothing  without  opening  the  sishes.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  done  work  in  frames  or  pits,  but 
the  opening  of  the  sashes,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  would 
have  been  dangerous  in  such  weather,  when  even  plants  at  all 
tender  could  only  be  moved  by  placing  them  in  covered  boxes 
or  baskets,  to  prevent  their  feeling  the  extremes  of  temperature. 
We  would  have  done  more  potting  and  proceeded  with  more 
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cutting-making,  if,  without  moving  sashes,  we  could  have  more 
easily  reached  the  plants. 

Obtaining  fresh  platforms  and  repairing  others  prevented  our 
doing  so  much  as  we  might  have  done  iu  houses  to  which 
we  could  gain  access.  Merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  inside,  by 
opening  and  shutting  a  small  door,  a  little  house  will  always 
be  better  than  a  place  of  the  same  size  where  every  attention 
and  regulation  of  the  plants  must  be  given  from  the  outside. 

"We  may  mention  that  though  the  wind  seems  to  be  veering 
to  the  south,  the  irost  is  still  as  severe  as  ever,  and  if  it  should 
continue  a  week  or  two  longer  we  shall  let  Calceolarias,  y^ung 
Cauliflowers,  &c.,  remtiin  cjveied  up  jast  as  they  are.  When 
the  thaw  comes,  the  cautions  given  last  week  must  be  attended 
to.  In  such  weatlier,  where  there  can  be  no  growth,  covering  and 
uncovering  each  day  are  little  better  than  labour  thrown  away. 

See  what  was  said  lately  as  respects  forcing  shrubs,  Koses, 
bulbs,  itc.  All  these  will  be  benefited  by  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
and  bringing  them  on  by  a  gradual  increase  of  top  temperature, 
the  more  gradual  the  better  in  every  way  ;  the  buds  break 
more  regularly,  and  the  flowers  come  finer,  and  on  the  whole 
are  sooner  fit  for  gathering. 

All  forcing  of  fruit  trees,  if  not  far  advanced,  should  proceed 
very  slowly,  until  this  keen  frost  pass  away.  With  the  roots  pro- 
tected, if  outside,  the  frost  itself  would  not  be  a  drawback  ;  it 
is  the  foggy,  cloudy  weather  that,  when  much  heat  is  used, 
causes  growth  to  be  more  weak  and  juicy  than  when  we  can 
have  the  help  of  more  sunshine.  Many  tubers  and  bulba  may 
now  be  potted,  and  placed  in  a  cool  place.  Some  of  the  earliest 
tuberous  Geaneras,  may  be  put  in  pans  until  growth  is  pro- 
gressing, and  then  the  mode  of  flowering  may  be  decided  on. 
The  tubers  of  Gesnera  zebrina  do  not  keep  well  unless  rather 
dry,  and  the  temperature  not  long  under  5(/.  The  tendert-r 
Caladiums,  if  dry,  will  keep  in  an  average  temperature  of  GO" ; 
if  much  lower  for  any  length  of  time  they  sbrivel  and  rot. 
Most  of  the  Achimenes  will  be  safe  in  a  temperature  of  from 
45°  to  50°,  either  in  dry  soil  or  sand.  These  may  be  picked 
out  now,  and  placed  in  small  pans  in  a  mild  heat  to  set  them 
going.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Gloxinias,  easily  wiotered 
under  stages,  &c.  They  may  now  be  repotted  for  early  bloom- 
ing.—K.  F.  ^ 

TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUowav, 
London,  N. — Dcscri-iitive  Catalogue  of  Fioicer^  Vojetahlc^  ami  Agri- 
cultural Sci'ih. 

Charles  I'nmer,  Royal  Nurseries,  SIonRh. —  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for 
the  Kitchciu  the  Flov:er  Garden^  and  the  Farm. 

Child  (fe  Lorimer,  49,  Darley  Street,  Bradford,  and  Bradford  Nur- 
series, Shipley. —  General  Seed  Catalogue  and  Garden  Guide. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  uf  the  *' Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottnge 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  Ey  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  Ail 
communications .  should  therefore  be  addressed  solclij  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  d^'c,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

"We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  an- 
swered promptly  and  conveniently,  hut  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

Books  (Siijma). — You  can  have  the  "  Orchid  Manual"'  free  by  post  from 
our  utfiue  if  you  enclose  thirty-two  post-office  stamps,  with  your  address. 
All  the  leading  nurserymen  iniblish  priced  and  descriptive  lists  of  C  i- 
mellias.  They  would  send  the  lists  by  post  if  asked.  iG.  B.  Ansiruthrr). 
— The  price  of  the  "  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary"  with  the  Appendix, 
is  6s.  Gd.  You  cf\n  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  ollice  for  Sti.  extni.  (.-I 
Subscriber).— '^  Flotists'  Flowers  for  the  iljiny"  gives  full  directions  for 
Pelargonium  culture.  You  can  have  it  from  our  oiiice  post  free  fur  five 
postage  stamps. 

Cyclahif.n  Seedlings  Blooming  (J.  Wigoins).— Though  you  have  not 
succeedeil  in  blooming  them  until  they  were  fourteen  months  old,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  others  whose  communications  we  have  published,  have 
bloomed  them  when  ten  montbg  old.  Read  what  they  say  and  are  still 
saying. 

PoRTABLF.  Orchaed  AND  GREENHOUSE  (fl".  O.— If  the  woodwork  is 
not  fixed  into  tho  wall,  nor  to  the  brick  foundation,  tiie  whole  may  be 
removed  legally. 

Roses  [W.  H.  B.).— The  Roses  named  are  nearly  all  of  them  old  sorts, 
which  have  been  superscdtid  by  newer  and  better  ones.  Fr.nU(;ois  Arapo  is 
velvety  maroon,  a  robust  strower,  and  still  a  good  liose,  though  too  flat. 
Madame  Laffay,  red,  moderate  grower,  far  surpassed  now  by  other  va- 


rietiep.  La  Reine,  bright  rose,  largo  and  full,  but  often  opens  badly;  at 
times  a  very  fine  Rose,  but  very  capricious.  Cutherine  Guillot,  deey 
rose,  a  Bourbon,  and  a  free  bloomer;  still  worth  growing.  Reine  des 
Violettes,  violet  rose,  a  bad-shaped  flower,  apt  to  fade.  Jacques  Lafitte, 
deep  rose,  a  strong  but  coarse  flower,  and  not  free  ;  no  longer  worth  grow- 
ing. Abd  el  Kader,  dark  plum,  not  full,  shy  bloomer.  Of  the  seven,  only 
Fi-iin<;ois  Arago,  La  Reine,  and  Catherine  Guillot  are  worth  growing,  and 
not  one,  we  think,  worth  naming  in  a  list  of  fifty,  thongh  if  we  were  plant- 
ing one  hundred  varieties,  we  should  find  room  for  them. 

Pear  {J.B.  White.)— Colmav  Epincus  is  a  synonym  of  the  Passe  Colmar. 

Nuts  {C.  N.  £.)•—"  Fruit  Gardening  for  the  Mony  "  contains  what  you 
require.  You  can  have  a  copy  fvom  our  office  free  by  post  if  jou  enclose 
liye  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Sowing  Auctjba  Berries  (A  Subscriber,  Tra^ec).— When  the  ben-ies 
are  ripe,  which  will  be  known  by  their  parting  readily  or  falling  from  the 
plant,  sow  thera  in  well-driiiued  pans  three  parts  filled  with  turfy  yellow 
loam  two-thirds,  and  one-third  loaf  soil,  and  cover  with  a  thickness  (f 
fine  soil  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  berries.  A  gentle  watering  should 
then  be  given,  and  the  pan  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  The  soil  being  kept 
moist,  the  seeds  will  vegetate,  if  good,  in  due  season. 

The  Egyptian  Melon  (Cf.  S.).— We  believe  it  ia  to  be  had  true.  It  is 
in  the  catalogues  of  trustworthy  seedsmen,  and  many  gardeners  preserve 
the  seed  for  home  use. 

Protecting  Pampas  Grass  (Anthony  and  others).— The  following  from 
a  correspondent  opportunely  answers  your  inquiry—"  A  good  protection 
for  the  Fampas  Grass  is  a  hamper  without  the  bottom,  turned  the  wrong 
way  up,  and  filled  with  dry  leaves.— C.  L." 

GnApEs  {A  Grou-er  of  Orai}cs).—li  the  Tokay  Grape  that  was  exhibited 
was  the  true  one  it  is  an  excellent  late-hanging  Grape,  but  certainly 
inferior  to  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  We  cannot,  on  any  principle 
of  common  sense,  understand  why  at  the  Darlington  Show  black  Grapes 
should  be  judged  by  appearance  and  white  Grapes  by  flavour,  ihe  black 
being  Lady  Downe's  and  Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  the  white, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Tokay.  If  no  condition  to  that  efifect  was 
given  iu  the  rules  it  is  an  injustice  to  exhibitors;  and  the  judges  who 
would  act  thus  on  their  own  responsibility  are  unfit  for  their  office. 

Young  Trees  Barked  by  Hares  {J.  A'.). —  If  your  trees  are  barked 
completely  all  round  to  the  height  of  a  foot  you  may  take  them  up  at 
once  and  plant  afresh.  If  only  barked  here  and  there  in  that  space,, 
cover  the  wounds  with  some  graUiny-wax  or  other  similar  protection, 
aud  dre-3  the  whole  of  the  trees  withm  reach  of  the  hares  with  a  thick 
paste  of  night  soil  and  stale  urine  from  the  stable. 

Select  Single  Fuchsias  (A  Subscriber)  —Dark :  Vesta, Enoch  Ardent- 
Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Father  Ignatius,  nnd  Glowworm.  Li(jht :  Mrs- 
Blnnd,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hihberd,  Rose  of  Denmark,  Picturata,  Brilliuntissimar 
and  Guiding  Star. 

Select  Pentstemons.  (Idem)  —Arthur  M'lTardr,  James  Roth?child, 
Leon  Laprevote,  Purple  King,  Flower  of  the  Day,  John  M'Pherson,  Miss 
Carnegie.  Surpasse  Victor  Hugo,  Sunrise,  5Irs.  A.Sterry  Illuminator  and 
Stanstead  burpris<*.  The  habit  of  Christine  Kosegay  is  good,  but  as  we 
have  seen  it,  scarcely  so  free-blooming  as  could  be  desired. 

Angular  Flower  Beds  (Pcnnmhra). — These  will  be  duly  noticed  iu 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  directions.    Your  plans  are  neat  but  not  novel. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Treks  (An  Old  Subscriber,  Bandon). — Rivers's  "Minia- 
ture Fruit  Garden"  and  Brehaut's  "Cordon  Training"  contain  the 
directions  you  require. 

White  Flowers  for  Easter  (R.  L,).— Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spirrea 
japonica,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  Deutzia  gracilis  are  all  first-rate. 
Wo  knuw  of  no  flowers  that  sown  now  would  bloom  at  that  time.  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops  ought  to  be  planted  without  delay,  and  they  will  flower 
naturiilly  by  the  time  you  name,  or  if  not,  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  a  short  time  previously. 

Camellia  Leaves  Blotched  (J.  P.I.— The  leaf  sent  us  is  blotched  by 
tho  sun's  rays  falling  powerfully  on  it  whilst  wet.  The  blotchicg  may 
have  been  a  result  of  syringing  or  of  condensed  moisture  falling  on  the 
leaves  from  tbe  roof.  The  rtmedy  ia  to  give  air  so  as  to  have  the  leaves 
di-y  before  the  sun  shines  powerfully  on  them,  or  to  shade  from  very 
bright  sun.    We  cannot  name  plants  h'om  leaves  only. 

Azalea  Weak  {Inquirer).— We  would  not  pot  the  plant  until  it  had 
flowered,  and  then  we  would  shift  it,  giving  a  good-  shift;  but  coiild  you 
not  reduce  its  ball,  and  repot  in  ibc  same  gi/,e  of  pot?  Two  parts  of 
fibrous  sandy  peat,  half  a  part  of  loam  from  turf,  and  the  same  of  old 
cow  dung,  with  plenty  of  sand,  will  grow  Azaleas  well.  Good  drainage  is 
neceasury.  Encourage  fresh  growth  by  a  brisk  moist  heat,  shading  from 
bright  sun.  We  think  tbe  growth  will  be  stronger  another  year.  We 
would  not  top-dress  now,  but  when  the  buds  bet^in  to  swell,  you  may 
water  with  manure  water,  not  guano,  but  sheep  droppings,  one  peck  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water,  or  cow  dung,  one  peck  to  twenty  gallons.  It  is 
not  likely  you  will  succeed  in  getting  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  the 
young  plant,  for  young  Azaleas,  as  a  rule,  have  larger  leaves  than  plants 
of  conbiderable  size  and  age. 

Select  Double  Petunias  (Idem).  —  Mademoiselle  Marie  do  Saint 
Innocent,  Achille  Ragon,  Victor,  Monsieur  Daroy,  Gloire  des  Petunias^ 
Honour,  or  Gazelle. 

Pavaces  of  the  Titmouse  (IT".  H).— You  ask  if  we  have  known  "Tom- 
tits "  take  Peas  out  of  tbe  pods.  The  firi-t  year  we  grew  Dickson's  First 
and  Best  Pea,  we  found  the  peas  taken  out  of  the  pods  as  they  filled. 
Sparr'i«s  were  blamed,  as  ihey  are  for  everything,  but  we  found  the 
depredations  were  committed  by  the  small  blue  Titmouse,  or,  as  it  is 
known  iu  Yorkshire,  "  Billybiter.'*  About  20l)  vards  awny  from  the  Peas 
tbe  bird  had  its  nest  in  a  wall,  and  the  two  old  birds  came  to  the  Peas, 
one  of  them  every  three  minutes,  and  returned  to  the  nest  with  a  pen  for 
the  young.  The' small  blue  Titmouse  is  a  great  destroyer  of  fruit  tree 
blossom  buds,  and  is  very  fond  of  pecking  nt  fruit,  while  Peas  are  its 
delight.  Tbe  large  Titmouse  is  fond  of  bush  fruit  bud?,  but  wo  think  its 
attacks  end  there,  nt  least  we  have  not  seen  it  interfere  with  anything 
except  Apples  and  Pears.  "Tomtit"  in  YorUshire  is  the  Wren,  which  is  a 
sportive  innocent  creature,  perfectly  insectivorous. 

Keeping  Cut  Grapes  (F.  C.).— Cut  off  G  inches  of  the  lateral  with  each 
bunch,  put  that  lateral  into  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  and  ttore  inlh  cool, 
dry,  dark  place. 
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OncnARD-nocsE  Pots  Frozen  {An  Old  SubscribcT), — A  littlo  frost  will 
do  no  injury  to  tlie  roots  of  fruit  troeij  in  pots  in  an  orcliurd  bon^a.  If 
the  soil  lit  the  surface  is  rather  dry.  frost  will  do  still  less  harm ;  Imt  it  is 
well  to  protect  from  severe  frost  with  a  little  litter  or  moss  over  the  pot. 

Strawberries  in  Ground  Vineby  (Idem). — To  grow  Strawberries  in 
ground  vineries,  the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  yrow  them  in  such  a  place 
without  the  ;t;;lass  the  previous  year,  so  as  to  be  well  established.  If  you 
t^Tow  tbem  in  pots  you  will  be  able  to  remove  an  unfruitful  pot  iind 
replace  it  by  another.  Wheu  so  grown  the  puts  should  bo  plunged  in  the 
autumn.  It  matters  but  litile  what  the  mnterinl  may  be — earth,  ashes, 
cocoa-nut  tibre,  He,  but  if  in  pots  we  would  place  a  bttle  rich  soil  be- 
neath the  bottom  of  the  pots  when  the  plants  showed  their  flower  trus-^es. 
Each  m<ide — namely,  the  planting  out  and  the  groiviuR  io  pots— has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantngos,  the  first  costing  least  trouble,  tbe  second 
enabling  one  to  make  tbe  must  of  tbe  eoclosod  space,  and,  on  the  whole, 
getting  a  rather  better  return,  but  with  increased  labour  and  uicety  in 
attending  to  the  wants  of  ihe  plants. 

Vines  as  Bushes  {Idem) — Wo  do  not  think  that  Alicante,  Lady 
Downe's,  or  Foster's  White  Seedling  Vines  will  succeed  welt  as  bushes  in 
pots  in  an  unheated  orchard  house,  unless  the  season  happen  to  be 
brighter  and  warmer  than  usual,  as  was  the  case  last  summer. 

Glazed  Protectors  (Tdcvt)  — Either  of  the  two  systems  referred  to 
lor  protecting  « inter  salads,  &,c.,  we  think  is  good.  Where  a  high 
temperature  is  an  advantage  in  summer,  we  would  i^refer  briek  to  wood. 
We  are  doubtful  of  any  Hdvantage  in  winter  from  the  brick  walls  of  such 
little  places.  Merely  for  keeping  out  frost,  we  have  almost  as  much  faith 
in  a  2-inck  board  ns  in  :i  0-incb  wall. 

Vines  in  Pots  [Suhscribcv  for  Tivcnty  Years).— There  is  less  dependant 
on  the  age  of  the  cane  of  a  Vine  than  on  its  size,  and  ripened  wood  and 
buds.  For  instance,  you  may  insert  single  tnds  now  in  sm*!!  pots  in  a 
iriek  hotbed,  repot  as  soon  as  the  littlo  pot  is  full  of  roots,  and  continue 
repotting  until  you  have  the  plant  in  a  15-inch  pot,  giving  it  always 
bottom  heat  and  a  growing  top  beat  until  you  have  the  pot  full  of  rods, 
and  the  stem  strong  and  well  browned  by  September.  Th'-n  you  might 
place  the  plant  full  in  tbe  sun  against  a  fence  with  a  south  aspect  for  a 
month,  and  then  against  a  north  aspect  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  rest 
it,  even  by  darkness,  if  the  leaves  are  all  off.  You  could  start  that  plant 
again,  and  get  pood  fruit  from  it  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months  from 
the  time  of  inserting  tbe  buds.  To  do  this  there  must  be  no  neglect,  no 
want  of  nourishment,  itc.  Fine  fruiting  canes  may  be  obtained  more 
easily,  but  with  nearly  double  the  expenditure  of  time,  by  not  giving  the 
plants  so  much  attention  the  first  year,  getting  them  well  ripened  in  6  or 
S-inchpots,  keeping  them  over  tlie  winter,  cutting  the  plants  down  to  a 
bud,  and  then  starting  them  early,  and  putting  them  into  their  fruiting 
pots  in  time,  so  as  to  have  the  wood  well  ripened  early  in  autumn.  \Vere 
ive  short  of  labour  power,  and  meant  to  do  much  with  pnt  Vines,  we 
would  resort  to  the  latter  mode.  Tbe  first  moiie  will  succeed,  perhaps,  as 
well,  but  the  attention  and  care  required  will  be  greater.  Tbe  size  of 
pot  we  have  already  alluded  to— from  IS  1 1  16-inch  pots,  will  ripen  a  nice 
caup,  that  would  produce  from  six  to  nine  bunches  of  fruit,  though  fewer 
would  be  better,  and  after  that  the  plant  would  have  done  all  it  could,  so 
that  fresh  plants  would  be  required.  Be»r  in  mind  the  plant  must  bo 
thoroughly  established  in  the  pot  early  in  the  previous  autumn.  There 
must  be  no  repotting  when  you  force  or  grow  for  fruit,  but  there  may  be 
plenty  of  rich  top-d^-essing.  There  is  no  soil  better  than  frooh  fibrous 
loam  from  rotten  turf  that  has  lain  long  enough  to  become  sweet.  To 
this  add  about  one-eighth  of  old  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  and  a  little 
more  if  the  loiim  is  nt  all  stiflf.  and  about  as  much  of  boiled  hones,  broken 
to  the  size  of  small  beans.  In  potting,  and  especially  at  the  last  pottiug, 
a  small  handful  of  such  bones  may  be  placed  over  tlie  draiuage.  A  little 
sweet  rotten  dung  may  be  added,  as  horse  droppings  sweet  and  dry.  But 
more  will  depend  on  a  rather  open  compost,  firm  potting,  rich  watering, 
and  top-dressing,  than  on  the  soil  itself  being  clogt*cd  with  manure. 

Melons  Sulphuretted— Pears  Eu'E  (.1  Conslant  T^-drfcr).— Why  will 
not  a  Melon  plant  stand  sulphur  on  tbe  hot  pipes  as  wcll  as  a  Cucumber, 
lliey  being  both  of  the  same  family?  Why  indeed?  It  is  very  easy  to 
■i)ut  a  simple  question,  which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  be  powerless 
to  solve  We  speak  of  the  family  of  man;  but  how  varied  in  colour, 
habits,  likes,  and  dislikes!  How  true  is  the  old  proverb,  *' What  is  one 
miin's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  !"  Setfiug  aside  all  mere  atfectation, 
wo  find  that  one  lady  will  rejoice  in  the  odour  of  certain  flowers,  whilst 
the  same  odour  would  at  once  induce  giddiness  and  fainting  in  another 
lady.  We  have  known  this  in  the  case  of  sisters,  which  is  rather  a 
closer  family  alliance  than  that  between  the  Cucumber  and  tbe  Melon. 
We  are  afraid  when  we  inquire  into  such  causes  \i'e  shall  be  forced  to  own 
*■  such  things  are,  just  becnuse  they  are."  Oar  c^rrespondeut,  however, 
his  alluded  to  a  fact  well  worth  noting,  that  the  leaver  of  Melon  plants 
will  not  stand  sulphur  fumes  bo  hot  as  Cucumbers  will  do.  Both  will 
suffer  if  the  fumes  are  too  hot.  In  tbe  case  of  Mflons  the  pipes  should 
not  be  more  thnu  about  160'-  in  temperature.  If  a  little  more,  there 
should  be  a  little  air  left  on.  When  an  injury  takes  place,  it  is  very 
often  from  sun  heat  mreting  the  sulphur  heat  from  the  pipes  before  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  air  given.  Cucumbers  will  snfl't^r  easily  from  the  same 
canse,  but  tliey  will  stand  fumes  from  5'  to  10'  liotter  tbnn  Melons.  The 
more  robust  the  plants,  tho  more  they  will  stand,  but  it  is  best  to  err  on 
the  sale  side.  In  the  case  of  Penrs,  after  they  have  become  about  ripo.  the 
flavour  will  be  improved  by  their  being  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
warmer  place.  There  is  nothing  "fantastic"  in  the  idea.  Such  fruit 
will  not  keep  long  afterwards. 

Various  ^r/cfir).— To  Rlrike  cuttings,  raise  seeds  of  tender  plants,  and 
grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  command  a  bottom 
heat  of  from  IC,  to  S^  ,  and  a  top  heat  of  from  65-  to  7o\  With  a  higher 
temperature,  wli^it  you  gain  in  time  you  will  generally  lose  in  robustness. 
We  are  not  calculating  on  sun  heat,  when,  if  tho  sun  in  bright  aud  a 
little  air  is  given  earlv,  there  maybe  a  gradual  rise  ol  from  5- to  15  . 
For  the  house  referred  to— 5  feet  wide,  7  feet  high  at  back,  and  5  feet  9 
inches  in  front— two  4  inch  pipes  will  do  for  bottom  hO'»t,  but  you  will  need 
as  much  lor  top  boat.  In  a  partly-sunk  similar  house  wo  have  two  ;>-inch 
pipes  below,  and  two  above,  but  they  are  not  enough  in  cold  weather 
without  covering.  Tho  damp  that  is  troubling  you  in  the  new  pits, 
heatt'd  by  two  o-iuch  pipes  Ju  a  chamber  below,  with  a  platform  of  boards, 
on  which  tho  plants  stand  near  the  glass,  may  be  owing  to  the  damp 
remaining  in  tho  new  walls,  to  a  damp  floor  in  the  chamber  beneath,  to 
using  rather  ton  much  water,  nnd  to  lotting  it  go  from  the  boards  to  tbo  floor 
to  be  raitiud  again  by  evaporation.    Tho  bimplest  remedy  would  be  to  use 


more  heat  in  the  pipes  durin?  the  day,  and  Give  more  air  in  consequence, 
and  in  mild  weather  tilting  the  sash  a  little  in  front  as  well  as  at  the  back. 
In  frobtT  weather  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  at  the  back  will  prevent 
the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass,  aud  thus  prevent  the  moisture 
falling  on  the  plants.  In  cold  weather  a  covering  on  the  outside  of 
tbe  glass  at  night  would  also  remedy  the  evil.  As  palliatives,  if  the  floor 
beneath  the  flue  is  wet,  remove  the  wettest,  ant  cover  with  very  dry 
ashes,  better  still  with  lime  slacked,  and  not  too  fresh.  On  the  boards 
then;i5elves  place  a  thin  layer  of  dry  ashes,  and  give  no  more  water  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  aud,  until  you  get  rid  of  the  damp,  lift  the  pots 
out  that  need  watering,  and  replace  after  the  extra  moisture  has  drained 
away.  Most  likely  some  of  these  hints  may  be  useful,  but  in  a  pit  kept 
at  from  i-i^  to  45',  the  simplest  remedy  would  be  more  heat  and  air  during 
the  day,  and  less  heat  at  night. 

Names  of  Fruit  (W.  H.  S.). — 1,  Eeurre  Diel ;  2,  Greenup's  Pippin; 
3,  Ravelston  Pippin;  4,  Hunthouse.  (T.  Ji.).— 1,  Winter  Franc  Real;  2, 
Spanish  Bon  Chretien  ;  3,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain ;  4,  Flumiih  Bon  Chre- 
tien.   We  do  not  know  tbe  other  Apples. 


POULTEY,   BEE.   AND  PIGEON   CHSONICLE. 


THE   POULTRY  LORE   OF    1870. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  have  been  spared  another  year  to 
review  the  past  as  regards  poultry,  and  truly  grateful  in  these 
days  of  war  and  bloodshed  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  things 
of  peace. 

Although  poultry  plays  but  a  small  part,  and  enters  for  little 
in  the  food  of  a  people,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  importance, 
and  if  it  were  developed  to  the  full  scope  of  which  it  is  capable, 
it  would  assume  an  importance  which  is  hardly  deemed  possible. 
The  contempt  for  cookery  that  makes  a  pound  of  meat  in 
England  do  less  for  the  support  of  a  family  than  half  the 
quantitv  does  in  France,  and  the  Britannic  craving  for  roasted 
and  boiled  masses,  banish  poultry  from  many  tables  where  it 
might  often  appear  as  a  bonne  houche ;  and  the  two  chickens 
that  now  serve  meagrely  to  dine  three  of  a  family  of  eight, 
would  form  the  foundation  of  a  savoury  and  wholesome  dish 
sufficient  to  dine  all.  In  the  course  of  our  remarks  we  shall 
have  to  note  a  wonderful  increase  in  many  breeds,  but  we  shall 
never  get  them  large  enough  to  supersede  the  leg  of  mutton  or 
the  sirloin.  Our  purpose  would  be  fully  answered  if  we  could 
by  any  labour  or  remarks  of  ours  introduce  them  to  tables 
where  they  arc  now  only  seen  on  very  rare  occasions,  as 
weddings,  christenings,  aud  the  like. 

We  have  no  increase  to  note  in  Dorkings  ;  indeed,'  we  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  we  should  have.  They  have  almost 
attained  their  limit.  Cocks  of  12  lbs.  and  hens  of  from  8  to 
10,  would  almost  justify  us  in  thinking  the  breeders  of  these 
birds  have  been  trying  to  qualify  them  for  becoming  joints. 
We  have  been  glad  to  see  many  new  names  among  the  prize- 
tikers,  and  this  not  to  the  exclusion  of  time-honoured  exhi- 
bitors, but  as  recipients  of  the  extra  prizes  called  for  by  the 
numbers  of  entries. 

There  is  no  progress  to  call  for  special  mention  among  the 
Spanish.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  some  years 
since ;  and  although,  taken  as  a  class,  they  are  of  superior 
average  merit,  yet  we  do  not  think  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  are  equal  to  those  that  held  the  same  high  rank 
ten  years  ago.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  decline.  They 
have  a  rare  merit,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  kept  in  health 
where  others  would  die,  and  their  plumage  enables  them  to 
live  in  towns  without  losing  beauty. 

Our  old  friends  the  Cochin-Chinas  hold  their  own  :  Baft  and 
Cinnamon,  Grouse  and  Partridge,  and  the  White.  We  have 
bad  most  excellent  birds  of  all  these  commonly  shown  in  1870. 
If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  colour  in  which  there  has  been 
most  progress,  we  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
Grouse.  They  have  been  largely  exhibited  at  all  the  leading 
shows,  but  are  seldom  found  at  the  purely  agricultural  meetings. 
They  are  kept  by  dwellers  in  towns,  and  at  the  suburban  villas, 
but  they  find  no  favour  with  the  farming  interest. 

Brahmas  now  form  one  of  the  largest  classes,  so  large,  in- 
deed, that  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  them;  and  instead 
of  the  one  or  two  pens  of  Light  birds  seeming  out  of  place 
among  their  Dark  brethren,  they  form  a  large  item  in  every 
show.  There  has  been  wonderful  progress  in  these  birds  ;  im- 
mense weight  aud  perfect  plumage  are  attained.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  our  ideas  know  we  are  not  lovers  of  crosses  ; 
but  if  any  cross  is  useful,  we  believe  it  is  one  between  the 
Dorkings  aud  Brahmas.  The  latter  take  somewhat  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  flesh  of  the  former,  but  make  ample  amends 
by  the  strength  of  constitution  they  infuse. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  an  increase  in  tbe  entries 
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of  Polands,  the  birds   composing  tbem  being  of  bigh  merit. 
They  are  great  ornaments  to  a  show. 

Tbe  Hamburghs  in  their  different  c'asses  have  sustained 
their  old  reputation.  The  Capulets  and  Montagues  of  the 
Spangled,  represented  in  the  feuds  of  beu  tails  and  full  tails, 
have  ceased  the  wordy  war  of  bygone  days  and  adopted  the 
decisions  of  judges  ;  a  hen  tail  is  now  never  seen.  The  pen- 
cilling of  the  Golden  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  Silver,  and 
a  desideratum  appears  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  in  many 
pens  we  have  seen  the  tails  as  well  pencilled  as  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  We  think  the  Golden  birds  of  both  breeds  have 
been  shown  as  nearly  perleolion  as  is  possible,  and  certainly 
superior  to  the  Silver.  The  recent  introduction  of  classes  for 
Black  birds  of  this  breed  has  added  a  beauliful  variety  to  our 
exhibitions.  The  glossy  black  plumage,  the  bright  red  comb, 
and  the  pure  white  deaf  ear,  form  a  striking  contrast. 

Black  and  Brown  R^d  Game  run  a  neck-and-neck  race. 
When  looking  at  the  Blac'.:  we  award  them  the  palm,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  Browns  w«  reverse  our  deci^on.  It  is  certain 
both  are  nearly  perfect.  Old  cockers  sometimes  grumble,  and 
say  *'  the  birds  of  the  present  day  are  too  leggy."  The  other 
Game  cinsses  make  little  progress,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  a 
falling-ofi  in  the  Diackwings.  We  know  no  more  beautiful 
bird  in  our  eyes  than  the  Duckwiug  Game  cock. 

But  very  few  years  since  the  French  brteis  showed  an 
occasional  pen  in  the  Variety  class.  Then  there  were  two ; 
then  more  ;  and  at  last  an  experiment  was  tried  by  offering 
prizes  for  any  French  breeds  ;  then  they  were  divided,  and 
now  the  Ciefe-Cfcars  and  Houdans  form  large  classes.  The 
La  Fitjehe  have  bten  failures.  Those  who  appreciate  large 
eggs  and  plenty  of  them,  will  like  the  CiiJvu-Ctv-urs  ;  those  who 
care  not  so  much  for  large  eggs,  but  want  hardy  fowls,  will  like 
the  Houdans.  We  can  say  little  in  favour  of  the  La  Fle.che  ; 
they  are  good  for  the  table,  they  lay  large  eggs,  but  they  lack 
constitution,  or  the  climate  here  is  unsuitable  to  them  ;  thej' 
are  well  in  the  morning,  and  at  night,  without  any  visible 
reason,  they  are  at  death's  door. 

Malays,  once  so  popular,  have  now  few  admirers,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  entries.  The  beautiful  Sabrights  seem  losing 
ground.  Some  one  should  step  in  to  the  rescue  ;  they  are  far 
too  beautiful  to  be  allowed  to  lose  merit,  and,  being  a  composite 
breed,  they  go  back  if  net  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The 
Blacks  and  Whites  are  hardly  shown  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be.  The  Game  have  irresistible  charms  for  Bantam-breeders. 
They  are  bred  to  high  perfection,  and  their  entries  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  justify  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
prizes  offered  for  them.  The  quaint  .Japanese  Bantam  is  ex- 
hibited in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  familiar  little 
creatures,  and  from  their  attachment  to  man,  would  seem  to 
be  among  fowls  like  the  Robin  among  birds.  While  speaking 
of  Bantams,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the  beautiful 
Buff  Cochin  Biutams  that  have  been  seen  at.  some  of  the 
shows  during  the  past  year. 

In  every  way  the  Aylesbury  Ducks  have  quailed  before  the 
E:>uens;  their  numbers  have  been  fewer,  and  their  weights 
less.  The  Rouens  now  form  the  largest  class.  The  Black 
Buenoa  Ayreans  have  shown  well,  but  will  still  bear  reducing 
in  size.  A  pair  of  Mandarins  or  Carolinas  caused  a  sensation 
a  few  years  since,  but  they  are  now  shown  by  dozens. 

Geese  go  on  increasing.  The  Whites  hold  their  own  in 
weight,  but  the  Toulouse  are  far  more  numerous.  In  both 
classes  birds  of  2Slb3.  each  are  required  for  tirst-prizetakers — 
no  mean  success,  when  we  consider  that  a  few  years  ago  9  lbs. 
were  the  average,  and  11  lbs.  a  marvel.  Turkey  cocks  have 
been  shown  30  lbs.  in  weight,  young  birds  of  the  year  more 
than  20,  and  young  hens  of  1.5  lbs.  each. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  careful  breeding,  and  they 
are  not  mean  ones.  When  we  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
have  correct  statistics  of  poultry  sold  for  food,  those  who  now 
speak  lightly  of  it  will  alter  their  opinions.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  of  late  years,  since  the  poultry  movement  took  place, 
fowls,  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Ducks  have  increased  nearly  a 
third  in  weight.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  numbers  that  are 
sent  to  market,  and  thereby  publish  the  extra  amount  of  food 
produced  only  by  choosing  the  breeds  adapted  to  the  places 
where  Ihey  are  to  be  kept,  and  by  proper  and  judicious  feeding, 
it  would  astonish  many,  by  showing  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  delicate  food  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  poultry-yard. 

The  progress  has  not  been  confiaed  to  this  one  part  of  the 
question.  In  the  early  days  roup  was  the  bane  of  the  breeder. 
Two  or  three  days'  confinement,  a  fortnight's  damp  cold 
weather,  or  a  prevalence  of  east  wind  caused  it  to  appear.  Birds 


were  bred  in-and-in,  they  were  little  oared  for,  and  they  took 
their  revenge  by  their  proneness  to  catch  any  disorder  from 
which  a  few  of  the  yard  were  suffering.  At  shows  a  good  part 
of  a  class  was  often  removed  because  the  fowls  composing  the 
pens  were  diseased.  It  was  never  safe  to  turn  down  fowls  that 
had  been  to  a  show  till  they  had  performed  quarantine.  Now 
show  after  show  miy  be  visited  without  seeing  a  diseased  bird. 
It  is  not  only  at;  shows  this  is  observed,  but  its  happy  effect  is 
seen  in  every  yard  and  run.  The  result  has  been  attained 
without  expense.  It  is  the  reward  of  more  careful  breeding 
and  of  some  painstaking.  Those  who  are  close  observers  have 
seen  with  much  interest  the  ease  with  which  the  requirements 
of  judges  have  been  carried  out.  The  hen-tailed  cocks  of 
Hamburghs,  the  combs  and  gills  of  Polands,  the  drooping  combs 
of  Spanish,  and  many  other  such  defects  are  now  never  met 
with. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  eggs  we  again  lament  the 
want  of  statistics.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  consumed  every 
year,  many  of  them  imported.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  the 
number  of  eggs,  more  than  22  millions,  imported  from  France 
last  November,  was  about  the  same  number  as  imported  in 
that  month  of  1869.  In  every  way  the  production  of  eggs  is 
too  little  cared  for  in  England. 

We  have  concluded  our  poultry  lore,  hut  gratitude  compels 
us  to  say  a  few  words  ol  ourselves.     We  profess,  as  poultr.y 
I  chroniclers,  to  hold  an  impartial  balance  on  all  matters  con- 
j  nected  with  the  subject.     We  deprecate  anything  like  person- 
aliiy,  and  while  we  give  an  outspoken  opinion  on  every  ques- 
tion that  Comes  before  us,  we  can  safelv  say  we  never  knowingly 
1  print  a  line  that  shall  cause  pain.     We  have  our  reward  in  an 
I  increased  and  increasing  circulation,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
our  readers.     We  thank  them  for  it.     We  pledge  ourselves  to 
continue  a  line  of  conduct  consonant  at  once  with  our  feelings, 
j  and  productive  of  our  readers'  approval.     We  thank  our  sub- 
scribers, readers,  and  contributors,  and  we  heartily  wish  them 
all 

A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Tear. 


THE   ANY   VARIETY  CLASS. 

I  QUITE  concur  with  the  remarks  of  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  and  think 
that  the  "  Any  other  variety  "  classes  should  have  awarded  not 
less  than  six  prizes  to  them,  as  such  classes  generally  bring 
together  many  varieties  of  fowls  thit  are  seldom  seen,  and 
birds  of  superior  merit.  When  four  and  even  six  varieties  are 
brought  together,  how  can  a  judge  do  justice  to  the  whole  if 
only  two  or  three  prizes  are  given  ? 

"  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  says  that  Malays  ought  to  have  a  class  to 
themselves  at  all  established  shows,  and  so  I  think,  as  it  is  not 
fair  to  see  Malays  clas.=ed  against  Black  Hamburghs,  Saltans, 
and  Polands.  At  the  Durham  Show  a  pen  of  Malays  was  not 
even  commended,  and  this  pen  had  taken  honours  at  Birming- 
ham three  times.  The  first  prize  went  to  Black  Hamburghs ; 
the  second  to  a  pen  of  Malays — a  pen,  I  understand,  which 
gained  prizes  at  Birmingham  and  the  Crystal  Palace. — R.  D. 


CxiRBOLIC  ACID   AND   INSECT   VERMIN. 

The  Canadian  Poultry  Chronlch:  for  December  contains  the 
following  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  I  know  will 
be  useful  to  many  readers  here  :  — 

"All  amateurs  and  poultry-breeders  are  but  too  well  aware 
that  parasites  are  the  pests  of  poultry  houses,  more  especially 
in  towns  and  cities,  where  poultry  are  kept  within  confined 
limits.  Without,  as  the  owner  thinks,  any  real  cause,  the 
fowls  begin  to  droop  and  look  sickly,  and,  after  a  little,  one  by 
one  die  off.  He  then  becomes  alarmed;  examines  them,  and 
finds  them  covered  with  parasites  ;  he  looks  into  his  fowl  house 
and  examines  the  cracks  and  chinks  in  the  boards,  and  finds 
them  filled  with  insects,  living  insects.  He  is  astonished  ;  he 
cannot  account  for  it;  and  then  the  question  aiises  in  his 
mind,  '  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them?'  Scores  of  times  within 
the  last  few  months  has  this  question  been  asked  of  us,  and 
our  answer  invariably  has  been.  Use  carbolic  acid. 

"But  how  to  use  it  is  a  matter  of  importance.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  efficacy,  but  it  becomes  everyone  to  exercise 
care  in  handling  it.  The  acid  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  its 
crystalline  and  liquid  form.  In  crystals,  it  dissolves  in  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  water — that  is,  1  oz.  of  the  crystals  requires 
20  ozs.  of  water  to  dissolve  them.  Thus  dissolved,  it  is  entirely 
too  strong  for  any  ordinary  use.  Dr.  Emerson  gives  recipes 
for  preparing  this  powdsr  for  disinfecting  and  other  purposes. 
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As  a  whitewash  for  walls,  for  protection  against  insects,  bugs, 
&o.,  he  says,  '  Pat  3  ozs.  of  carbolic  acid  into  12  quarts  of  lime- 
water  or  whitewash.'  Whitewaeh  the  walls  of  the  poultry 
house  well  with  this  wash,  and  no  more  living  parasites  will  be 
seen  ;  their  death  is  inevitable.  A  weak  solution  may  be  made 
to  wash  fowls  in  :  one  part  of  the  acid  to  sixty  parts  of  warm 
water;  let  it  cool,  then  dip  the  fowls  in  it  until  the  feathers 
become  thoroughly  wet  and  the  solution  reaches  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Afterwards  place  the  fowls  on  clean  dry  straw,  where 
the  sun  will  reach  them,  until  they  are  dry." 

I  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  the  most  handy  and  useful 
thing  I  know  of  to  have  about  the  poultry  yard  is  carbolate  of 
lime.  It  is  a  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  pleasant  dis- 
infectant, whilst  it  will  also  answer  most  purposes  in  the  way 
of  destroying  insects,  if  dusted  liberally  against  the  walls  or 
other  infested  parts.  Being  a  powder,  it  may  also  be  dusted 
amongst  the  straw  in  the  nests,  and  in  other  places  where  a 
liquid  cannot  bo  used  ;  though  in  very  bad  cases  the  more 
searching  wash  above  given  will  be  necessary.  The  price  in 
most  towns  is  about  4(i.  per  pound,  and  a  regular  sprinkling  on 
the  floors  of  the  houses,  I  can  say  from  experience,  adds  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  all  coneerned.^L.  Weight. 


EXHIBITION  GAME  COCKS. 
I  MOST  fully  concur  in  the  remarks  on  Game  fowls  in  your 
last  number  by  your  correspondent  "Yoekshiee."  Some  of 
the  specimens  of  the  Brown  Eeda  shown  at  many  exhibitions 
really  put  one  in  mind,  so  to  speak,  of  a  cross  between  "  a 
Malay  and  an  Ostrich,"  it  such  a  cross  were  possible.  The 
brassy  or  straw-coloured  Brown  Beds,  especially,  that  I  have 
Been  at  exhibitions,  were  very  poor  thiug3^as  Game  cocks,  stand- 
ing in  their  pens,  with  tails  carried  horizontally,  and  hiding 
their  heads  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  pen  without  crowing 
at  all.  I  have,  however,  seen  some  excellent  cockers'  birds  of 
this  colour,  called  in  some  places  brass  cocks.  Those  birds  I 
allude  to  were  bred  from  good  daik-legged  Brown  Red  cocks 
put  to  good  yellow-legged  Diickwinghens,  and  were  great  favour- 
ites and  very  quick  birds.  Our  judges  of  Game  fowls  certainly 
keep  up  the  wrong  type,  in  the  exhibition  Brown  Reds  moie 
especially,  though  I  do  not  like  a  full-feathored  bird  resembling 
a  farmyard  Game  cock. — Newmaeket. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  POULTRY   SHOW. 

'Sue  total  entries  for  this  Show,  the  judging  of  which  takes 
place  to-day,  are  1306,  which,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
are  just  cue  more  than  last  year.  From  information  which  has 
reached  ua  we  are  able  to  say  that  in  many  of  the  classes  there 
will  be  the  best  show  of  the  season.  Partly  in  consequence  of 
the  retarding  influence  of  the  dry  season  many  of  the  finest 
chickens  have  not  been  previously  ready  for  exhibition,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  classes  there  are  entries,  from  eminent  exhibitors, 
of  first-rate  birds  never  before  shown. 

The  Spanish  as  usual  are  in  great  force,  the  cockerels  cum- 
beiing  thirty-three  and  the  pullets  twenty-three  entries.  We 
bear,  also,  that  a  better  show  of  Buff  Cochins  than  has  yet  been 
seen  this  year  is  anticipated.  But  the  most  remarkable  classes 
will  be  the  Dark  Brahmas,  which  in  numbers  have  beaten  every 
other  breed.  The  cockerel  class  contains  the  extraordinary 
number  of  forty-five  entiles,  and  tte  others  are  in  proportion. 

With  the  exception  of  Bantams  and  Pigeons,  the  pens  at  this 
Show  will  be,  as  usual,  arranged  in  single  tier,  while  for  light 
the  exhibition  hall  has  perhaps  no  equal.  Altogether,  both  to 
the  experienced  and  the  tyro,  this  Show  will  offer  opportunities 
and  advantages  for  the  real  study  of  their  pet  hobbies  which 
have  not  previously  offered  during  the  present  season,  and 
which  none  who  can  enjoy  should  lose  sight  of. 


THE  FLYING  OR  SKY  TUMBLER. 
Two  peculiarities  are  omitted  in  tho  description  of  this  class 
of  Tumbler  in  your  Journal  of  December  29lh,  and  which  the 
Birmingham  Columbariau  Society  will  accept,  peihaps,  from 
an  amateur.  I  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  clear-legged  and  odd- 
eyed  birds  (a  hazel  and  a  pearl  eye),  in, the  Birtaingham  Muffed 
Tumbler  broods  from  parent  birds  both  muffed  in  legs,  and 
with  pciul  or  silver  eyes,  and  vice  vend— i.e.,  niuffed-legged 
and  silver-eyed  brood  from  clear-legged  and  odd-eyed  parentage. 
So  it  occurs  in  my  own  flight  of  about  a  score  of  tbuse  muffed 
Tumblers  had  from  Birmingham,  and  I  presume  the  occur- 
rence is  not  an  exception. 


Allusion  is  made,  in  the  description  I  mention,  to  a  Dutch 
import  of  this  variety  of  Tumbler,  and,  I  think,  very  appro- 
priately ;  for  doubtless  the  Birmingham  Roller  or  Tumbler  is 
a  cross  between  our  own  old  English  and  the  European  Dutch 
or  German  feather-legged  Tumbler,  "improved  upon,"  cer- 
tainly, by  English  blood.  Hence  the  occasional  clear  leg  ap- 
pears ;  the  odd  eyes  dating  back,  however,  I  cannot  guess 
whence,  save  of  hazel-eyed,  Bald,  or  Magpie  ancestry.  Can  the 
Birmingham  Columbariau  Society  inform  us  further  upon  the 
features  I  have  noticed  ? 

As  additional  testimony  to  the  cross  suggested,  the  Birming- 
ham Tumblers  derive,  I  infer,  their  high  or  sky-flying  propen- 
sity from  our  English  blood,  and  their  rolling  properties  from 
the  continental  admixture. 

What  "  Young  England  "  fancies  is  our  own  dainty,  fairy 
little  Sky  Tumbler,  innocent  of  feathered  legs,  red  as  coral,  with 
eyes  of  transparent  pearl  and  studded  jet,  and  in  all  colours, 
from  those  of  the  harlequin  Almond,  ermine  Mottle,  and  varied 
Splash,  to  the  sombre  selfs — red,  black,  yellow,  silver,  drab, 
and  blue — birds  not  heavier  than  a  Starling,  and  whose  home 
appears  to  be  in  cloudland  or  on  the  roof  alike,  as  caprice  or 
nature  prompts. — Eeabee. 


INQUIRY. 
I  Am-EitTiSED  in  your  Journal  some  Call  Ducks,  and  amongst 
other  applications  received  one  from  W.  George  &  Co.,  poultry 
merchants,  42,  Great  Wild  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  four 
pairs,  and  another  from  George  White,  147,  Culford  Road,  N., 
for  six  couple.  I  replied,  giving  a  reference  to  a  tradesman  in 
London,  and  requesting  post-office  order  before  forwarding  the 
birds.  I  have  heard  nothing  further.  Does  any  reader  of  thi& 
Journal  know  them  ? — J.  N.  Peeston. 


MANCHESTER  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

[From  tiro  Con-esjioiidenfs.) 

The  tenth  and  most  successful  poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  ever  held 
in  Manchester  took  place  on  the  Bf'th  and  31st  of  December.  On 
both  (lays  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  great,  and,  to  some 
extent,  will  recoup  the  spirited  proprietors  for  the  loss  they  must  hava 
sustained  last  year,  when,  if  we  remember  aright,  it  rained  nearly  all 
the  time  of  the  Show.  The  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  if  any 
fault  could  be  found,  we  thought  it  would  have  been  much  better,  both 
for  the  poultry  and  Pigeons,  had  the  magnilicent  rooms  been  better 
heated. 

Old  Coloured  Doylnig  cocks  were  rather  a  poor  class,  nearly  all 
bad  in  feet  or  toes,  yet  there  were  several  very  large  birds  amongst 
them.  The  hens  were  very  good  in  quality,  but  not  numerous.  The 
cockerels  were  a  very  good  class,  which  was  well  filled.  The  class  for 
Coloured  pullets  consisted  of  a  remarkably  good  lot  of  birds.  Silver- 
Grey  Dorkinj^s  were  not  good.  All  the  S'jiani^ih  classes  Tvere  very  good, 
but  many  of  the  birds  showed  pigns  of  suffering  from  the  severe 
weather  ;  in  fact,  a  few  were  so  affected  with  the  Irost,  that  tb-y  would 
have  been  far  better  at  home.  The  first-prize  hens  were  claimed  at 
£15  immediately  the  Show  opened.  The  CucJiin  classes  were  all  re- 
markably line,  though  some  really  good  bii'ds  appeared  quite  out  of 
condition  from  being  over-exhibited.  The  iirst-prize  pair  of  Buff 
pullets  were  in  beautiful  condition.  The  Dark  Byahitas  were  both 
remarkably  good  classes,  but,  as  in  the  Cochins,  a  few  of  the  best 
birds  were  in  bad  condition.  Lij:;ht  Brahmas  were  not  good.  Poland 
cocks  were  excellent,  and  a  few  of  the  hens  were  as  good  as  could  he 
■wished  for.  The  Gmiic  classes  were  the  best  by  far  in  quality  I  have 
seen  this  season.     All  the  classes  were  remarkably  good  and  well  filled. 

Duel's,  Gccse,  and  Ttirh'i/s,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  prize  list,  were 
wonderful. 

In  /[(naburghs  the  Spangled  were  good,  and  very  far  better  than  the 
Pencilled.  Bantams  were  worth  a  long  journey  to  see,  and  no  class 
in  the  Show  was  more  crowded  than  the  tiame  Bantams. 

PIGEONS. 

In  tho  Pouter  classes,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Gamon,  of  Chester,, 
his  four  fine  birds  were  entered  in  wrong  classes,  otherwise  we  feel 
sure  some  of  them  would  have  been  in  tho  prize  list ;  and,  again,  a 
pair  of  his  splendid  Yellow  Dragoons  were  passed  over,  owing  to  the 
hen  bird  being  marked,  she  havuig  a  piece  of  string  tied  round  one  of 
her  legs. 

There  were  307  entries  of  Pigeons,  and  representatives  from  most 
of  our  best  lofts.  Many  pairs  of  Pigeons  arrived  too  late  for  compe- 
tition, we  believe  tho  whole  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Van  HaauB- 
bergen  and  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Johnstone.  The  judgment  appeared  to 
give  almost  universal  satisfaction,  and  we  never  heard  fewer  com- 
plaints, although  a  few  unsuccessful  exhibitors,  as  usual,  attempted  to 
convince  novices  their  unnoticed  pena  were  better  than  the  best. 

Tho  Pouters  wero  good ;  Black  Carrier  cocks  excellent,  nnmbering 
fourteen  pens,  the  winning  birds  being  placed  the  same  as  at  Birming- 
ham Show.    Black  Carrier  hens  were  very  good.    Had  pen  1043  boeu 
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owned  by  an  artist,  it  would  have  tnken  tlie  first  prize.  Dun  cocks  we 
thou^lit  were  a  poor  lot,  but  the  hens  maile  up  for  them  ;  what  should 
have  been  Blue  Carriers  were  mostly  slate-coloured,  hut  they  are  im- 
proving. The  Yellow  Dragoons  were  all  good,  the  first  prize  being 
■won  by,  we  are  told,  the  same  pair  that  took  the  silver  cups  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Bingley  Shows.  In  "Any  other  Coloured  Dra- 
goons," the  most  magnificent  pair  of  Keds  we  have  seen  for  many 
years  deservedly  were  first.  We  were  informed  they  were  bred  by  the 
London  fancier  who  bred  the  first-prize  Yellows.  Blues  were  second. 
All  the  birds  iu  the  class  were  good,  and  very  properly  highly  com- 
mended. 

There  were  twenty-eight  entries  of  Antwerps,  hnt  neither  Judges 
nor  exhibitors  appear  to  }.:aow  what  they  want.  The  first  prize  went 
to  a  pair  of  hard-coloured,  useful-looking  Blue-chequered,  and  were 
claimed  for  £5  ;  the  second-prize  birds  were  Meally-ash.  Jacobins, 
excepting  those  which  took  the  first  prize,  were  only  moderate.  The 
second-prize  pair  we  took  for  two  cocks.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
good  Jacobin  fanciers  ?  Mr.  Firth  was  first  and  second  in  Barbs 
•with,  perhaps,  two  of  the  best  pairs  in  England,  the  first-prize  cock 
Ibeing  a  wonder. 

There  was  a  lot  of  good  Blue  (or  should-be  Blue)  and  also  White 
Fantails,  but  many  of  the  Whites  appeared  to  be  snfi'ering  from  over- 
showing.  Almond  Tumblers  were  very  good,  also  the  Beards,  Balds, 
and  Any  variety  of  Tumblers.  The  Nuns,  the  poor  Nuns  !  the  whole 
class  were  disqualified  for  over-trimming  ;  it  is  but  just  to  Str.  Graham 
and  Mr.  Haansbergen  to  say  that  they  were  not  included,  their  bii-ds 
not  being  sent,  or  had  not  arrived.  The  two  prize  pairs  of  Magjiies 
were  charming.  Turhits  were  also  very  good,  particularly  the  first- 
prizo  pair  ;  but  here,  again,  pens  1221  and  1224  were  disqualified  for 
being  so  badly  oiled. 

Swallows  and  Archangels  were  fair.     English  Owls  were  very  good, 

and  many  pens  reminded  us  of  the  time  when  foreign  ones  were  not 

*     known  at  our  shows.     The  improvement  in  this  breed  has  been  very 

marked  the  last  few  years.     The  foreign  Owls  were  veiy  good.     The 

first-prize  Kunts  weighed  4  lbs.  12  ozs. 

The  whole  class  of  Trumpeters  was  splendid ;  first  Black,  second  a 
beautiful  pair  of  Whites.  The  birds  in  the  Any  variety  class  were 
all  pretty.  We  very  much  admired  a  pair  of  Dutch  Pouters  shown  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier. 

DoRKiN-Gs  {Coloured,  except  SilTer-Groy).  —  Cock.  —  1,  J.  White,  Warlaby. 
2,  D.  Parsons,  Cuerden,  Prestun.  S.  Admiral  W.  Hornby,  Kaowsley.  he,  R.  1>. 
Holt,  Orrest  Head,  Windermere,  c,  Mrs.  F.  S.  ArkwriRht,  Sutton  Scaisdale. 
Chesterfield;  S.  H.  Stott,  Quarry  Hill,  Rochdale. 

DuBKiNGa  (Coloured,  except  Silver-Grey).— H('».^. — 1.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arltwj'ight. 
2,  J.  White.  3,  Admiml  W.  Hornby,  he,  T.  Eridcn,  Earby,  Skipton  ;  Hon.  H. 
W.  Fitzwilliam,  Wentwoi-th  Woodhouse;  Henry  Lingwood,  Barking,  Need- 
ham  Market;  W.  W.  Ruttlidce.  Shortend.  Kendal. 

Dorkings  (Coloured,  except  SUvfr-Grf-y).— Coc/i^crc^— 1,  Mrs.  E.  Wheatlev, 
Ingatestone.  2,  Mrs.  T.  W.  L.  Hind,  Kendal.  3,  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earby.  he,  T 
Bnden;  Miss  Davies,  Chestei-  {'2);  R.  D.  Holt;  J.  Longiaud,  Giendon,  Narth- 
amnton;  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  Kirkaudrews  Re>.'toi->*,LoDfrton;  J.^Tiite  (2).  c,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Arkwright ;  H.  Lingwood,  Barkinsr,  Needham  Market. 

Dorkings  (Coloured,  except  Silver-'>rev).— PitUcts.  —  1,  Mrs.  E.  Wheatlev. 

2.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arkwright.  3.  W.  H.  Kine,  Sanda^ld.  Rochdale,  he.  Rev.  E. 
Bartrum,  Great  Berkhanipstead  ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arkwright:  Miss  Davies;  Miss 
Fairhurst,  Ormakirk;  T.  L.  Jackson,  Bush  of  Ewea,  l.iiUgholm;  J.  Long! and 
W.Harvey,  Sheffield. 

Dorkings  (Silver-Grey).— Cor/:.  — 1.  T.  L.  Jackson.     2,  Hon.  H.  W.  Fitz- 
william.    3,  Hon.  J.  Masaey,  Limerick. 
Dorkings  (Silver-Grey).— Hf7is  or  Pullets— I,  R.  D.  Holt.     2,  J.  Longland. 

3,  W.  W.  P.uttlidge.  he,  T.  L.  Jackson;  R.  Smalley,  Lancaster,  c,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Newton. 

Dorkings  {Rose-combed  or  Any  other  variety).—!,  Miss  Fsirhurst.  2,  D. 
Parsons.  3,  Miss  E.  AVilliamB,  Henllys  Berriew.  c,  Countess  of  Aylesford, 
Leamington  Spa. 

Spanish.  —  Cue/-;. —  1.  H.  Lane,  Bristol.  2.  C.  W.  Brierler>  Middleton. 
he,  Burch  *  Boulter,  Shelfield  ;  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant,  Penrhyu  Castle,  Bangor 
<2).    c,  J.  Thresh  ;  R,  Teebav,  Fulwood,  Preaton. 

Spanish.— HcHS.—l,R.Teebay.  2. H.Lane.  8.  J.  Thresh, Bradford,  ^^c.  Miss 
E.  Beldon,  Goitstock,  Ringlry;  Burch  &  Boulter;  F.  &  C.  Haworth,  Newiield, 
Haslingdf^n.    c.  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant. 

Spanish.- Cocfct'jv/.— 1,  C.  W.  Brierl^v.  2.  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant.  3,  H. 
Lane,  he,  W.  R.  Bull ;  R.  Davis  ;  F.  fc  C.  Hnworth :  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant :  .T. 
Thresh;  C.  W.  Brierley.  c,  Burch  &  Boulter;  J.  Mausell,  Longton,  Stafford- 
shire. 

Spanish.— P»?/fis—l,W.  R.  Bull.  2,  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant.  3,  E.  Teebay. 
he.  H.  Lane  :  J.  Thresh. 

Oochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff),— Coc/i-.-l.  H.  Yardlev,  Birmingham.  2,E. 
Thomas,  Barlow  Moor,  Didsbury.  3,  T.  Strnteh,  Ormskirk.  he.  W.  A.  Em-nell, 
Southwell  (2) ;  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester ;  E.  White,  c,  N.  Dawdon,  Beverley ; 
W.  Sandy. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Bnff).—H^ns.—1,  W.  A.  Burncll.  2,  W.  A. 
Taylor.    3.  W.  Sandy,  Ratclifte-on-Trent.    /(/'.  C.  Felton,  Biniungham. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Bnif).  ~  Piilhts.  —  l,  J.  Sicbel,  Timperley. 
2,  Henry  Lingwood.  he,  T.  Evacegirdie,  Sale,  Manchester;  Henry  Lingwood, 
Barking,  Needham  Market ;  T.  Stretch ;  W.  Sandy. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).- CocA-.-l.  T.  Stretch.  2,  E. 
Leech,  Rochdale.  8,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch.  Salop,  he,  Mrs.  K.  White, 
ShefBeld ;  J.  A.  Taylor,    c,  Furness  &  Sudall,  Hasliuffden. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered)  -  flt'»'J.-l.  J.  A.Taylor,Man- 
Chester.    2.  R.  E.  Wood,  Utloxeter.     he,  T.  Stretch  ;  E.  Tudman. 

OocniN-CriiNA  (Brown  and  Partridge-featherefD.—Pzt/^'/s.— 1,  J.  A.  T.iylor. 
2  and  3,  H.  Crossley,  BroomfieUl,  Halifax,  /it;,  T.  Stretch;  P.  H.Jones,  Fulham. 
c,  Horace  Lingwoorl,  Creeting;  J.  Palmer. 

Cochin-China  (White).— Cocfc.—l,  R.  Smalley.    2.  J.  SichPl.    he.  H.  YardJey. 

Co  en  in-China  (White).- Bens  or  PalleU.~l,  K.  Smalley,  2,  J.  Sichel.  c,'F. 
and  C.  Haworth. 

Brahma  Pootra  fDark).—Co[.'fc.— I.Hon.  Mrs.  A.B.  Hamilton,  Woburn.  2,  J. 
H.  Dawes,  Birmingham.  3.  J.  S.  Tainton,  Glou-.ester.  he.  W.  Hargreaves, 
P.acup;  Horace  Lin^'wood;  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant  (1);  W.  Whitclev,  Sheflield. 
c,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  St.  Helen's :  J.  H.  Dawos. 

Brahma  Pootra  (Dark).— H</js  or  PaUeis.-~l.  E,  Leech.    2.  H.  Laev.  Hebden 

,     Bridge.    S,  Mvs.  A.  Hurt.  Alderwasley.    he,  T.  F.  Ansdell :  Mrs.  A.  Hiirt;  H.  B. 

Morrell,  Caema^vT,  Clvro  :  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant;  IC.  Ryder.  Hyde:  J.  sichel  ■ 

J.  Watts,  Kind's  Heath,  Birmingham  ;  W.  Wiutcliiy.    c,  H.  P.  Moor,  Chippeii- 

li,im ;  H.  B.  MoiToll  (2) :  W.  Whitelev. 

Brahma  Pootha  (Light).— Co c/i.—l.  W.  T.  Stnrer,  Erewood,  StatTord.  2,  A.O- 
Worthinston,  Eurton-on-Trent.  3,  F.  Croolc,  Forest  Hill,  he,  J.  Pares,  Post- 
,_     ford,  Guildford,    c,  H.  Dows-itt,  Pleshey,  Cholmsford. 


Brahma  Pootra  (Light).— Hcfl5  or  Pnlh-is.—l,  J.  R.  Rodhard,  Wrington, 
Bristol.  -2,  F.  Crook.  S,  A.  O.  Worthingtou.  he.  H.  Dowsett :  J.  Pares;  W. 
Whiteloy. 

Pulands  (Any  variety).— Cocfc.—l  and  S,  G  C.  Adkins.  Li-^htwoods,  Eirming 
ham.  2,  W.  Harvey,  he,  Miss  Et  Beldon ;  W.  Gamou,  Chester ;  J.  S.  Senior  ; 
P.  H.  Joues. 

PoLANDs  (Any  variety).— Sens  or  Pullets. —I,  G.  C.  Adkins.  2,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
3,  T.  Wakefield,  Golborne,  Newton-le- Willows,    he,  W.  Harvev. 

CiiEVE-CtEuii.— I,  W.  O.  Quibell.  Newark.  2  and  c,  C.  H.  Smith,  Ratcliffe-on- 
Trent.    3,  Miss  E.  Bcldnn.    he.  W.  Boutcher.  Notting  Hill 

HouDAvs.— LR.  B.  Wood.    2,  W.  O.  Quibell.    3. .».  Sichel. 

Game  (EUck-breasted  Reds).— CocA-.-l,  S.  Beiyhton,  Fanislleld.  Southwell. 

2,  E.  C.  Gilbert,  Peukridse.  3,  T.  Masen,  Green  Avre,  Lancaster,  he,  C. 
Chftloner,  Whitwell,  Chesteriield ;  W.  H.  Stagg,  Netheravon,  Marlborough. 
c.  J.  Frith. 

Game  ( Black-br'^asted  Reds).— ifcHs.— 1,  C.  Chaloner.    2,  J.  Douglas,  Clumber. 

3,  J.  Fovsvth,  Wolverhampton,  he,  T.  P.  Lyou,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool,  c,  G. 
Bagnall,  Draycott,  Chcadlp. 

Game  (Black-breastea  UqiIs].— Cockerel  — l,  S.  Beighton.  2,  J.  Douglas, 
3.  W.  Boyes.  Beverlev.  he,  B.  Bell ;  C.  Chaloner;  G.  Bagnall;  J.  Mason;  W. 
H.  Stagg.    c.  J.  Frith,  Chatswnrth 

Game  (Elack-breastcid  ReA<i).—Pitlh-t.—l,  W.  Dunning.  Newport,  Salop.  2,  J. 
Holland,  Manchester.  3,  W.  J.  Pope,  Bigxrleswade.  he,  T.  Bottomlev,  Shelf, 
Halifax;  C.  Chaloner;  D.  Harley,  Ediubuwh:  K.  Mann.  Wallfield  Stand, 
Manchester;  W.  J.  Pope;  G.  Eagaall.  c,  J.  aiashiter,  Ulverstone ;  C.  W. 
Prierley. 

Gams  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— Coc^^  — 1,  J.Eowness, 
Newchurch.  2.  C.  W.  Brierley.  3.  J.  AVood,  Wigan.  he,  A.  Haslam,  Hiudley, 
Wigan ;  Golley  &  W.llet,  Nantwi^h. 

Game  (Bi-nwn  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).  —  Hcn.-rl,  C.  W. 
Brierley.  2,  J.  Wood.  3,  F.  Sales,  Crowie.  he,  B.  Cunoterdine,  Littleborough; 
C.  W.  Brierley. 

Game  i  Brown  and  other  Reds,  exeeptBlack-breastpd).— Cocfcfjrc^- 1,  J.  Wood. 
2,  W.  Dunning.  3,  S.  Matthew  Stowniarket.  he,  W.  Grice.  Bantle ;  E.  Manu 
(2);  AV.  Sowerbutts,  Nantwich ;  C.  W.  Crierley;  Golk-y  ic  WiUetl.  c,  J. 
Maahiter;  T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester. 

Game  (Brown  and  other  Keds,  except  Black-breasted).- P«7/('^— 1  .and  3,  C. 
W- Brierley.  2,  W.  Boulton.  Dalton-iu-Furness.  he,T.  Barijesa,  Eurleydam; 
J.  Mashiter:  S.  Matthew;  W.  Sowerbatta.    c.  T.  Statter;  J.  Bowness. 

Game  (Duekwings,  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— Cock— 1,  J.  Halsall.  2,  C. 
Chaloner.    3,  S.  Matthew,    he,  C.  W.  Brierlev ;  W.  Boyes.    e.  J.  Frith- 

Game  (Duekwings,  and  other  Greys  and  B\ne&).—Coekcrel.—l,  S.  Matthew. 
2,  C.  Travice,  ThurgLland,  Sheffield.    3,  J.  Frith,     he.  W.  Dunning. 

Game  (Duekwings,  and  other  Grevs  and  Blues). — Hen  or  PidlcL — 1,  F.  Sales, 

2,  E.  BeU,  Eurton-on-Trent.    he,  D.  Harlev;  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— Cocfc.—l  and  2,  J.  Sunderland,  Halifax,  c,  W. 
Church,  Nantivich. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— Hcn.—l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2.  .T.  Fritti.  he,  C.  W. 
Brierley  :  R.  &  H.  Walker.  Gomersall.    c,  W.  Johnson,  Stanley,  Liverpool. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— I>mAo.—l  and2, T.  Statter.  3.  C.  P.  Adders,  Abram.  Wigan. 
he,  T.  Burns,  Abram.  Wigan  (31;  Miss  DaWes  (3)  ;.W.  Evans.  Prescot;  W. 
Gamon  ;  S.  H.  Stott :  T.  Taylor,  Kendal. 

Duces  (Rouen).— i)Hcfc8.—l,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Avleaburv.  2,  T.  Scatter.  3,  C.P. 
Ackers,  he,  T.  Bams;  W.  Evi-is;  S.  H.  Stoit;  H.  B.  Smith,  Broughton, 
Preston ;  T.  Statter ;  J.  Wood :  T.  Wakefield. 

Dugks  (White  Aylesbury).— 1,  E.  Leech.  2,  Mra.  M.  Seamons,  HartweU, 
Aylesbury.    S.  J.  K.  Fowler,    he,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons ;  E.  Leech. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).-!.  S.  Burn,  Whitby.  2,  Rev.  W.  Serjeantaon, 
Acton  Eurnell.     he,  S.  Burn,    c,  H.  B.  Smith. 

Ornamentajl  Waterfowl.- 1  and2.  J.  Jennison  &  Co.,  Zoological  Gardens. 
Manchester  (2)  (Vidnata  Whistling  Ducks  and  Carolinas).  3,  T.  Haslam 
(Shovellers),  he,  C.  N.  Baker.  Chelsea  ;  fi.  B.  Smith  (2)  (Shield  and  Carolinas) ; 
C.  W,  Brierley:  M.  Lcno,  Markyatc  Street  (Mandarins);  J.  Goodwin,  West 
Gorton  (Mandarins!;  J.  Jennison  &,  Co.  (3)  (Mandarins,  Teal,  ai:d  Tufted 
Divers),  c,  C,  N.  Eaker(2) ;  J.  Knott,  Kirmanshulme,  Manchester  (Pochai'da); 
M.  Leno  (Carolinas):  T.  Haslam  (BrO"wn  Chinese  Geese). 

GeebE  (White).— (?rt/Jrier.—l  and  2,  E.  Leech  (301b.  0»  ozs.  and  30  lbs.  loz.). 

3,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Still  in  g-fleet  Vicarage,  York  (29  lbs.  10  ozs.).  he,  T.  Statter, 
jun.  (2). 

Geese  (WhiiQ).— Geese.— 1,  E.  Leech  (57  lb.  4  oz.)     2,  Rev.  G.  Hustler  (49  lb. 

14  oz.).  3,  J.  &  W.Rostron,Leren9huhne,Manchesti'r{4olb}.  /ic,  T.  Statter.  jun. 

Gefse    (Grev  and    Mottled).— G««(/*t.-1,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons  (33  lb.    G  oz.). 

2.  J.K.  Fowler  (321b.).  3.  E.  Leech  (29Ib.  4  oz.).  /ic,  J.  Lycett,  Stafl'ord;  E. 
Leech. 

GfESE  (Grey  and  Motlled).-GcPi?.-l,  W.  Tippler,  Chelmsford  (41  lb.).  2,  E. 
Leech  (41  lb).    3,  H.  Crossley  (Sy  lb.),    he.  J.  Lyeett ;  Rev.  G.  Hustler. 

TuiiKEYS.— Cocfc.— L  F,  Ljthall.  BanbuiT  (341b.  15  ozs.).  2  aud  3,  E.  Leech 
(321b.  7  oz.  and  32lb.  6  oz.)  he,  J.  Kershaw,  Heywood,  Manchester;  G.  K, 
Pearson,  Witbam  Common,  Grantham  ;  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbury. 

TritKEYS.— JETc^s.—l,  E.  Leech{S71b.  2oz.).  2,  F.  E.  Rawson.  Thoi-pe,  Halifax 
(30 lb.  11  oz.).  3,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley  (29 lb.  14  oz.).  he.  Mis.  J.  Muyhew,  Great 
Baddow;  E.  Leech;  G.R.Pearson. 

ExTBA  Stock  (Anv  variety).— 1,  Funaess&  Sudall  (Cuckoo  Cochins).  2,  Hon, 
H.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Wentworth  Woodhonse  (La  Fleche).  hr,  W.  A,  Hyde,  Ash- 
ton-under-Lyue  (Japanese  Silkies);  J.  Kitchen,  Feniacowles,  Blackburn  (Aa- 
conas);  Mrs  P.  Ta;ife,  Plunket,  Ireland  (Black  Cochins). 

HAMBURfiHs  (Black).— Cocfc.—l,  T.  Walker,  jun.      2.  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson. 

3.  Stuttard  &  Heyea,  Accrjngton.  he,  J.  A.  Taylor,  c.  Mason  &.  "^Valker,  Denton, 
Manchester;  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson. 

Hameukghs  (Black).— Heiis  or  PuUetn.-l  and  3,  T.  Walker,  jnn.,  Denton. 
2,  G.  Lingard,  jun.  ?ic,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstonk,  Bingley ;  E.  Brierley:  J.Lan- 
cashire, Chadderton  ;  N.  Marlor ;  Mason  &  Walker:  Rev.  W.  Seijoantson. 

Hambdrghs  (Golden-spangled).— Coc7:—l  and  2,  J.  Buckley.  Taunton,  Aeh- 
ton-uuder-Lyne.  3,  J.  Ogden,  HolUnwood.  c,  H.  Pickle.s,  jun, ;  Miss  C.  E. 
Palmer,  Lighthorn,  Warwick ;  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham. 

Hameorghs  (Golden-spangled).— Hf?js  or  PtiHets.-l,  Chadderton  &  Schoies. 
2,  J.  Ottden.  3,  N.  Marlori  Denton,  he,  J.  Buckley;  W.  McMellon,  West 
Glossop;  J.  Ogdon. 

Hamborghs  (Silver-spangled).— Cor7,-.—l,  Ashtnn  &  Booth,  Mottrara.  2,  H. 
Beldon.  3,  Miss  E.  Bro\\-ne.  Charrtlfigh  Green,  Chard,  he,  Ashton  ^:  Booth  ; 
J.  Fielding,  Newchurch  ;  J.  Howe,  Denton. 

Hambukghs  (Silver-spangled) —Ht'Hs  or  Pullets —^,  Ashton  &  Booth.  2,  H. 
Beldon.  3,  J.  Fielding,  he,  J.  Howe;  J.  Lancashire;  D.  Lord,  Stacksteads, 
Manchester;  W.  McMellon.  ^ 

Hamburohs  (Golden-pencilled).— CocA-.—1,  Duke  nf  Sutherland.  2,  Burch 
and  Boulttr.  3.  H.  Beldon.  he,  S.  Burn ;  W.  Schofield,  Hej-wood,  Manchester; 
T.  Wriglev.  jun..  Tnuge,  Mii^dleton. 

Hambubghs  (Goldon-pencillcd).- Hc^w  or  PicUcts.-l,  Enrch  &  Boulter.  2,  T. 
Wrigley,  jun.    he,  H,  Beldon  :  H.  Pickles,  jun. 

Hambuughb  (Silver-pencilled).- Co c A:.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
C,  F.  &  C.  Haworth  :  H.  Pickles,  jun.  „  „.  , ,       .  ^   , 

Hamburghs  (Silvei--pencilled).— fffns  or  Pullets.— I,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  2,  Duke 
of  Sutherland. 

Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Cocfc.— 1.  J.  Blamircs,  Grcni  Horton. 
''  T  Sharpies  3,  J.  Bamber.  .Accringfon.  4,  Williams  i*c  Str.-.w,  Farnsfield, 
Southwell,  he,  J.  Blamires  ;  H.  J.  Edge.  Basford,  Notts  ;  G.  Hall.  KenMal ;  E. 
Hudson.  Ulverston  (2):  T.  C.  &E.Newbitt;  Stuttard  &  Heyea  ;  T.  Sharpies, 
Rawtenstall ;  W.  Adams.  Ipswich,    e,  J.  Howe  ;  R.  Swift.  Southwell. 

Game  Bavtams  (Black-breasted  Reds).— Hch.5  or  Pullctt.—l,  G.  Daft.  Jan., 
Halloughton,  Southwell.  2,  J.  ■\^^  IVIorris,  Rochdale.  3,  T.  Sharpies,  he,  J. 
Crosland.  jun.,  Wakefield ;  R.  H.  Flint,  Warley  Town,  Sowerby  Bridge;  G. 
Hall;  J.W.Morris;  R.  Swift. 
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Gajie  Bantims  (Brown-breasted  Reds).— Cock.— 1,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.  2,  W. 
Adams,    he.  .J.  P<almer,  Lon£jtord,  Coventry. 

Game  Baxtams    (Bruwn-bre.lsted   Keds).— /Tens   or  Pullets.— 1,   J.   Palmer. 

W.  Adama.    lie,  H.  Sllumach,  Southwell,    c,  D.  Pursons. 

Game  EAxrAJls  (Any  other  variety).— C'oc^-.—l,  Jliss  K.  A.  Crawford,  Farns- 
fleld.  Southwell.  2,  G.  Daft,  he,  T.  C.  &  E.Ntwbitt;  11.  Shumach.  c,  T.  C. 
and  E.  Newbitt. 

Game  BANTAji^fAny  r.fher  varietv).—T7c»-s  orP»7/i'is.—l,  H.  Shumach.  2,  G. 
Smith,  lie.  .-Vlasiii  ii  Chiulesworth,  ChesterlieW.  c,  Kev.  E.  S.  Tiddeman, 
Childerditch  Vii,'  na^re,  Brentwood. 

Bantams  (WhitnJ.— 1  and  2.  S.  &  E.  Aahton.  Mottram. 

Bantams  (Any  oiher  variety).— 1  and  »,  1\I.  Lono  (Laced  Bantams).     2,  TI. 

Pickles,  Jan.  (Black  Bantams),      he,  Miss  E.  Beldon:    J.  Barrow,  Cheadle 

(Black  Bantams);    J.  Watts:    s.  &  U.  Ashlon  (Black  Bantams';   W  .1.  Cope. 

Barnsley  (Pekin  Bantams),    c,  W.  A.  Taylor ;  J.  Ihrcsh  (Gold-laced  Bantants). 

PIGEONS. 

PouTEES  (Blue  or  Bed).- Coc/c.-l  and  2,  R.  Fulton,  Deptford.  Hen.— I,  E. 
Homer,  Harewood.  Leeds.    2  and  he.  R.  Fulton. 

Pouters  (Any  colour  except  Blu:  or  Red).— Coc7c.— 1,  R.  Fulton.  2,  E. 
Homer,    c,  W.  Harvey,  Sheflield.    Heii.-T,  W.  Harvey.    2.  R.  Fulton. 

Careieus  (Black).— Coc/c.—l,  .J.  F.  While,  Birminjihani.  2,  E.  Horner, 
rtc,  K.  Kulton.  hc.R  Fulton  ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingliam.  an.— 1,  E.  Horuer. 
2,  K.Fulton,    //c,  J.  Tavlor. 

Carriers  (Dun)- Cock.— 1,  F.  J.  McLaren,  Pendlebury.  2,  G.  J.Taylor. 
HcH.—l  and  2.  R.  Fulton. 

Carriers  (Any  colour  except  Black  or  Dun).— Cocfc— 1  and  2,  J.  C.  Ord, 
Pimlico.    Hen.—l.  R.  Fulton.    2  and  he,  J.  C.  Ord. 

Deaooons  (Yellow).— 1,  J.  Holland,  Manchester.  2  and  vhc,  F.  Graham, 
Birkenhead. 

Desgoons  (Any  other  colour).- 1  and  2,  J.  Holland,  he,  J.  T.  Dorrinston. 
Didsbury. 

Ant\verp.s.— 1,  J.  Williams,  Manchester.  2,  llrs.  F.  S.  Arkwright,  Sutton 
Scarsdale,  Chesterfield. 

Jacobins.— 1,  .7.  Williairis.    2  and  c,  E.  E.  M.  Eoyds,  Rochdale. 

Barbs.— 1  and  2,  J.  Firth,    he.  R.  Fulton. 

Fantails  (Wliitel.— 1,  C.  Bulpin.  Bridirvvatcr.    2,  J.  F.  LoversilKe,  Newark. 

Fantails  (.Anycniour  except  White).— 1,  J.  Elt^ar,  Osmanthorpe  Hall,  New- 
ark    2,  P.  H.  Jones.  Kulliam. 

Tumblers  (Almond).—!  and  2,  R.  Fulton,  he,  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street, 
London     c,  E.  Horner. 

Beaeds  or  Balds.— 1  and  2,  J.  Ficldinir,  jun.,  Rochdale,  he,  \V.  H.  C.  Gates, 
Besthorpe,  Newark. 

Tumblers  (Any  variety).- 1.  R.  Fulton.    2,  J.  Ford. 

Nuns.— (3V(fi  whole  claM  luivina  been  so  eindenthj  trimmed,  the  Judges 
declined  an-ardmri  any  prize.i  ) 

Magpies.— 1  and  2,  E.  Horner. 

TuEBiTS.— 1,  F.  Manfrnall.  Handford.    2  and  he,  W.  Bankes,  Runcorn. 

Swallows.— 1  and  2.  E.  Horner. 

Aeciungels.— J.  C.  Bulpip.    2,  W.  Harvey. 

Owls  (Enj^lish,  Blue  and  SJver).— 1  and  2,  F.  Manfmall.  he.  W.  Bankes; 
P.  H.  Jones. 

Owls  (Foreign).— 1  and  vlte,  J.  Fielding,  jun.  2,  W.  Harvey,  he,  P.  H. 
Jones. 

Runts.- 1.  S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  IMoulsey.    2,  H.  Yardlev.    Extra  2,  P.  H.  Jones. 

Teu.mpete];s  — 1.  J.  Firth,  Dewsbury.    2,  W.  H.  C.  0.ites. 

Any  other  Variety  not  Befoee  Named.— 1  and  3,  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 
Finchley.  2,  J.  Baily,  jun.,  Mount  Street,  London  (German  Toy),  he,  II. 
Yardley  (2). 

Judges. — Doi-h'iifjs,  SjJeinish,  Cochina,  Frcncli  Breeds,  E.etra  Stoclc, 
and  Bantams,  except  Game  •  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Sparkbrook,  BirminoUam. 
ISrahmax:  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teelmv.  Game  and  Game  Bu.ntams  : 
Mr.  K.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Prestou.  I/mnhnrghs,  Pukuid.i,  Dxichs,  lOc  : 
Mr.  J.  Dixou,  Nortli  Park,  Brarlfonl,  Yorkshire.  Ornamentnl  Water- 
foiel :  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Hewitt.  Ptijeons:  Dr.  Cottle,  Chelteuham  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  liidpeth,  Ontwood  Hall,  Handfortlj,  Cheshire. 


ULCERATED  FEET  OP  BIRDS. 
Im  your  Journal  of  November  Mrd  (page  3G'2)  I  observe  a 
question  about  a  Bullfinch's  feet  being  swollen,  and  Mr.  Blak- 
iston  says  it  arises  from  the  cage,  &o.,  not  being  kept  clean. 
Now  this  cannot  he,  as  I  knew  several  kept  in  a  room  afflicted 
with  bad  feet.  I  have  observed  that  Bullfinches  seem  more 
subject  to  this  complaint  than  other  birds,  but  I  have  known 
Canaries  affected  svith  it.  It  comes  on  with  a  sort  of  swelling, 
and  goes  on,  if  not  stopped,  till  the  foot  suppurates,  and  off  drop 
the  claws  and  sometimes  the  foot.  I  found  out  a  cure  for 
it  in  one-fourth  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  three 
parts  of  boiled  rain  water  with  just  the  chill  off,  put  into  a 
little  galleypot,  and  the  bird's  feet  put  in  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  same  water  will  do  for  a  day  or  so,  but  it  must  be  kept 
corked  up,  as  this  solution  is  a  solution  of  soda  impregnated 
with  chlorine  gas,  and  not  as  many  of  the  chemists  will  tell 
you,  common  salt.  I  have  known  this  cure  birds  after  one  or 
two  of  the  claws  have  dropped  off,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  many 
of  your  readers. — A.  Y. 


wintry  aspect,  a  great  degree  of  mildness  may  prevail,  and  the 
bees  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  an  airing.  This 
they  can  do  with  perfect  impunity  when  the  surface  of  the  snow 
is  crisp  and  hard,  but  the  case  is  altered  if  it  happens  to  be 
in  what  may  be  called  a  soft  floury  condition.  Could  bees  fly 
out  and  return  again  without  baiting,  the  effects  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  but  it  is  their  practice  as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  they  left  their  hives,  to  seek  for  a  resting 
place.  The  act  of  relieving  themselves  of  a  burden  which  ha.s 
been  carried  for  some  time,  seems  utterly  to  exhaust  them. 
After  laying  it  down  they  not  unfrequently  fall  to  the  earth  or 
reel  about  as  it  intoxicated.  Now,  either  to  fall  or  settle  upon 
snow  in  a  floury  condition  is  attended  with  fatal  results,  for  they 
at  once  sink  down  into  it,  and  their  energies  being  exhausted, 
they  cannot  recover  themselves  in  time  to  escape  being  hope- 
lessly chilled. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  for  a  bee-master  to  witness  the  loss  of 
a  number  of  valuable  lives,  which  a  little  foresight  and  troublo 
might  have  prevented.  The  plan  of  collecting  these  fallen  and 
seemingly  dead  victims  of  misfortune,  and  reviving  them 
again  by  the  application  of  a  little  heat  has  often  been  tried, 
but  I  never  found  it  turn  to  good  account,  and  I  can  remember 
one  instance  when  it  was  attended  with  positive  harm.  Bees 
thoroughly  benumbed  in  snow  do  not  appear  capable  of  endur- 
ing a  lengthened  coniuement  immediately  afterwards,  and  many 
of  them  that  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  their 
outside  flight  was  undertaken  are  not  careful,  as  formerly,  to 
keep  their  hives  pure  and  clean. 

Various  methods  for  preventing  deaths  happening  amongst 
the  snow  have  been  recommended,  and  all  of  them  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Some  advise  that  the  hives,  as  soon  as  winter  has 
set  in,  be  turned  round  on  their  stands,  so  that  the  entrance 
may  be  made  to  face  the  north.  But  this,  in  many  cases,  is 
not  practicable,  and  it  is  objectionable  as  leading  to  the  deatlt 
of  all  bees  that  leave  the  hive  singly  on  those  days  when  the 
time  devoted  to  flight  should  be  the  briefest  possible.  Having 
gone  out  without  noticing  the  altered  position  of  the  doorway, 
they  cannot  on  their  return  find  it  immediately,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  they  fly  about  or  wander  until  their  powers  are 
paralysed  by  the  cold.  Others,  again,  advise  that  the  entrances 
should  be  closed  with  perforated  zinc  or  gauze.  This,  however, 
is  apt  to  be  resented  by  the  bees,  for,  feeling  the  internal  air 
becoming  oppressive  and  seeing  the  light,  they  crowd  over  the 
zinc  or  gauze,  seeking  an  exit  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause 
many  to  be  suffocated.  Bonner  made  use  of  hot  tow,  and  it 
had  this  advantage — that  whilst  it  allowed  fresh  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted within,  it  excluded  almost  entirely  the  entrance  ot 
light ;  but  so  long  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  directly  upon 
a  hive  in  a  sheltered  situation  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  bees 
feeling  the  warmth  will  remain  dormant  and  inactive.  Conse- 
quently I  look  upon  the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  one  of 
the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  keeping  bees  at  home 
when  the  atmosphere  is  chilly,  or  soft  floury  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  It  is  this  :  "  Fix  before  each  hive  a  wooden  screen 
nailed  to  a  post  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  large  enough  to  throw 
the  whole  front  into  shade.     This  does  not  interfere  with   the 

coming-forth  of  the  bees  at  a  proper  temperature and 

it  should  be  fixed  a  foot  or  two  in  advance,  and  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  sun's  rays,  which  in  winter  will  be  chiefly  towards  the 
west  side."  To  this  I  may  add  th.\t  if  the  screen  be  large  it 
will  he  no  disadvantage,  but  the  contrary,  to  have  it  placed 
3  or  i  feet  from  the  front  of  the  hive.  Shutting  up  entrances 
beyond  what  will  serve  to  exclude  the  field  mouse  should,  if 
postible,  be  avoided. — R.  S. 


WINTERING  BEES. 
Winter  has  come  at  last,  the  fields  this  morning  are  all 
white  with  snow,  but  our  little  favourites,  sheltered  by  their 
warm  and  well-protected  habitations,  can  bid  defiance  to  the 
storm.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  they 
are  not  altogether  safe  from  danger,  or  beyond  the  reach  of 
destructive  influences.  The  warm  lays  of  an  unclouded  sun 
playing  upon  their  hives  will  arouse  them  from  their  slumbers, 
and,  attracted  by  the  bright  light  reflected  in  at  their  door:', 
they  are  liable  to  be  allured  outside,  where  certain  death  awaits 
them.  These  deceitful  influences  would  be  counteracted  were 
the  cold  suffieiently  intense  to  cause  a  timely  retreat  to  be 
beaten,  but  a  very  low  temperature  is  not  necessarily  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  fall  of  suo'.v.     When  the  earth  wears  her  most 


SPURIOUS  HONEY. 

I  TOOK  no  part  in  this  controversy,  like  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent "A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,"  having  little  light  to 
throw  upon  it,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  either  Mr.  Pettigrew 
or  "A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper"  further  than  from  their 
communications  to  "our  Journal,"  but  I  can  join  "in  the 
pleasure  not  unmingled  with  profit  "  with  which  I  have  perused 
the  contributions,  not  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  alone,  but  of  both. 

Mr.  Pettigrew's  efforts  to  expose  the  rascality  of  any  bee- 
keoper  selling  sugar-syrup  for  flower  honey  ii  worthy  of  all 
praise  ;  and  believing  that  this  substitution  could  and  has  been 
made,  and  having  called  attention  to  the  same  subject  in  this 
Journal  two  years  ago,  I  could  sympathise  very  much  with  him. 
Still,  I  quite  agreed  with  "A  Mascuester  Man"  that  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  remarks  were  unfortunate  in  coupling  his  censure 
with  the  Stewarton  system.     From  inquiiies  1  caused  to  be 
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mule  at  the  time  among  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
Ayrshire  bee-keepers,  men  quite  above  the  meanness  of  such 
adulterating  practices,  I  was  assured  it  was  by  no  means  prac- 
tised among  them — that,  indeed,  it  would  not  pay  ;  and  from  a 
somewhat  lengthened  experience  of  their  system  I  would  rather 
incline  to  think  it  might  prove  a  temptation  to  bee-keepers 
working  on  the  swarming  or  some  other  mode  lacking  the  vast 
population  of  Stewarton  stocks,  by  which  supers  in  favourable 
seasons  can  be  readily  filled  without  any  such  extraneous  aids. 

That  Mr.  Pettigrew  unfairly  maligned  the  bee-keepers  of  a 
county  where  practical  bee-keeping  has  been  brought  to  per- 
i'eotion,  and  who  turn  out  supers  unsurpassable  anywhere — 
materially  assisted  by  the  abundance  of  white  clover  in  their  old 
pastures,  and  their  painstaking  in  moving  their  stocks  from 
earlier  to  later  districts  as  the  season  advances,  and  procuring 
swarms  from  localities  earlier  than  their  own — can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  from  the  following : — Supposing  they  were  so  un- 
principled as  to  fabricate  sugar-syrup  comb  in  the  wholesale 
manner  indicated,  so  that  three  boxes  could  be  sent  to  Man- 
chester and  come  under  his  review  at  one  time,  during  a  season 
when,  from  the  unexampled  abundance  of  clover  honey,  the  finest 
supers  were  readily  procurable  at  from  Od.  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  yet 
this  last  season,  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  summer,  the 
staple  flower  so  utterly  failed  to  secrete  its  wonted  nectar,  that 
I  was  informed  by  a  leading  Ayrshire  bee-keeper  there  hud  not 
been,  he  believed,  a  single  completed  box  of  clover  honey  in  all 
the  county.  "What  a  chance  for  the  adulterators  !  Clover 
honey  not  to  be  had,  a  warm  summer  with  their  bees  all  idle 
ready  to  store  ;  and  how  opportunely  a  railway  opened  bringing 
the  finest  Greenock  crush  sugar  direct  from  the  refinery  to 
their  own  doors  I  And  what  do  we  find?  After  inquiring  of 
the  most  extensive  honey  dealers  in  Glasgow  I  have  had  in- 
variably the  same  answer — "  Not  offered  a  box  of  honey  from 
Ayrshire  this  season."     This  surely  requires  no  comment. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  over  the  three  supers  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  positively  asserted  they  were  sugar  syrup  ? 
"  A  Lanakkshiee  Bee-keepek,"  on  the  other  hand,  who  seemed 
to  have  inspected  them  before  their  dispatch,  was  equally  confi- 
dent they  contained  no  more  sugar  than  his  pen.  Of  this  I  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Would  Mr.  Pettigrew  pardon  the  sugges- 
tion that  possibly  he  may  have  been  mistaken?  seeing  clover 
honey  from  Stewarton  hives,  gathered  so  rapidly  as  it  was  in 
such  a  summer  as  that  of  1869,  was  of  a  limpid  purity  not 
unlike  syrup,  and  likely  to  cause  a  party  unfamiliar  with  it  to 
make  the  mistake,  which  has  frequently  been  made  before. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection,  in  the 
days  of  my  novitiate,  of  the  first  time  I  examined  in  a  Glasgow 
Italian  warehouse  some  supers  of  clover  honey.  The  combs 
were  so  massive  and  straight-wrought,  and  their  contents  of 
such  dazzling  purity,  that  I  came  away  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  my  poor  tops  at  home,  of  which  I  had  been  previously  not 
a  little  proud,  with  their  twisted  unsealed  combs  irregularly 
studded  with  odd  pollen-cells  and  small  patches  of  brood,  and 
all  abominably  discoloured  over  the  central  holes  of  my  straw 
.skeps.  I  speedily  took  counsel  of  my  preceptor,  a  shrewd  and 
most  experienced  bee-master  of  the  old  school,  and  exactly  such 
as  I  picture  in  my  mind's  eye  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  be,  and  related 
the  marvels  I  hid  witnessed.  He  listened  quietly,  unmoved  at 
my  glowing  description.  Had  he  seen  them  too?  I  asked. 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  Oh 
yes  ;  yon's  all  sugar,"  was  the  reply  1  was  staggered  with.  Not 
•■(iiite  content  with  this,  I  subsequently  made  repeated  excursions 
into  Ayrshire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Stewarton  system, 
purchased  hives,  and  set  to  work  ;  and  after  a  good  many  years' 
experience  it  so  happened  that  I  took  last  season  from  a  Stew- 
arton stock  at  one  lift  three,  and  the  previous  season  from  the 
same  colony  four,  20-lb.  supers,  that  for  straightness  and  purity 
would  fairly  vie  with  the  above,  and  the  stock  had  not  had  a 
eingle  tea-spoonful  of  sugar  for  the  last  three  years,  convincing 
me  how  thoroughly  my  old  friend  had  been  mistaken.  I  have 
been  assured  by  most  experienced  judges  of  honey  who  officiate 
at  the  leading  shows,  that  such  adulteration  of  honeycomb  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  that  it  would  not  pay,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  the  merest  novices  to  complete  a  box  or  glass,  but  that  the 
difference  of  colour  and  rough  crystallised  appearance  at  once 
lead  to  detection. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  No.  446,  remarks,  and  very  justly  too,  that 
"  Sweetened  water  never  becomes  honey,  even  though  twice 
swallowed  and  disgorged  by  bees."  He  may  not  be  aware,  and 
it  may  interest  him  to  know,  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the 
theory  was  advanced  that  sugar  syrup  so  swallowed  underwent 
a  chemical  change  before  being  stored  by  the  bees,  so  as  to  con- 


vert it  into  veritable  honey  ;  but  this  doctrine,  though  upheld 
by  high  authority,  including  one  of  the  ablest  pens  whose  con- 
tributions adorn  the  bee  portion  of  the  Journal,  our  Editors,  to 
their  credit  be  it  mentioned,  strenuously  resisted. — A  Kenfkew- 

SHIBE  BeE-KEEPEE. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


There  is  a  Latin  phrase,  Tfinpora  muhr^t'tr  ct  voi  mntamnr  iti 
illis.  I  womler  whether  "  A  Kenfhewshire  Bee-keeper,"  or  mysflf, 
have  chan'^ed  most  iu  our  opiniong  ou  this  very  subject  of  foul  brood. 
I  have  hitherto  always  acknowledged  the  courtesy  of  language,  and 
general  fairness  of  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keepek"  as  a  contro- 
versialist ou  this  and  other  bee  subjects,  but  iu  the  article  before  me 
I  fear  that  he  has  deviated  somewhat  from  this  excelleut  rule.  May 
I  not  express  the  opinion,  that  iu  talcing  up  these  articles  for  criticism 
and  remark,  after  so  lonj^  an  interval  of  time,  hts  has  overlooked 
much  in  them  which  behoved  him  to  notice,  find  inadvertently, 
perhaps,  led  him  to  reiterate  charges  of  "  unfairness,"  which  I  thought 
were  long  ago  refuted  and  abandoned  ?  In  this  way  he  has  chosen 
ra^er  to  crack  tbe  nut  than  taste  the  kernel ;  to  look  upon  the  casket 
more  than  its  contents.  May  I  also  be  permitted  to  make  a  similar 
observation  in  reference  to  Mr.  'Woodbury's  rejily  to  these  articles  im- 
mediately after  their  appearance  in  the  Journal  ? 

There  is  one  remark,  however,  which  has  been  so  often  made  before, 
an»l  which  is  again  repeated,  ad  nauseam,  by  "  A  Renfrewshike 
Bee-keeper  " — namely,  that  I  "  unfairly  ignored  "  Mr.  Woodbury's 
experiences  as  to  the  manner  iu  which  foul  brood  was  introduced  into 
his  apiary.  Now,  I  cannot  see  this.  In  combntins  oiunions,  we  are 
not  ignoring  facts.  Iu  opposing  the  (reliefs  and  experiences  of  others 
by  counter  beliefs  and  experiences  of  our  own,  we  are  not  necessarily 
trespassing  against  the  rules  of  "fairness."  No.  Vt'e  are  merely 
callin''  into  question  the  accuracy  of  observation,  the  correctness  of 
inference.  The  author  of  "  The  Handy  Book  of  Bees,"  for  instance, 
among  other  errors  he  has  committed  in  the  natural  history  of  our 
little  favourites,  boldly  asserts  that  bees  remove  e<,'ss,  and  assist  the 
queen  in  placing  them  in  the  cells  !  Also,  that  queens  are  reared 
from  drone  eggs !  And,  a^ain,  that  the  queen  iu  setting  out  ou  her 
marriage  tour,  is  pursued  through  the  air  by  a  host  of  males,  probably 
like  a  fox  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  so  that  the  poor  queen  comes  to  grief 
often,  as  master  Reynard  does,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  lying  on 
the  ground  literally  almost  worried  to  death,  by  a  cluster  of  rapacious 
drones !  The  author,  for  whom  as  a  practical  apiarian  I  entertain  a 
high  opinion,  and  whose  "  Handy  Book"  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure, 
is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  sincere  iu  his  beliefs;  but  these,  in  my  opinion, 
are  not  facts,  but  mere  fancies,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  contrary 
to  all  careful  observation  and  sound  experiment.  So  also  as  to  the 
new  method  of  controlling  the  fertilisation  of  the  queen.  It  is  vouched 
for  by  several  most  respectable  individuals.  Details  are  given,  and 
evidence  is  cited,  but,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  in  error.  I  reckon  the  asserted  facts  are  but  fancies, 
optical  delusions  it  may  be,  or  errors  iu  observation  and  experiment. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  "  unfairly  ignoring."  to  which  "  A  Ren- 
frewshire Bee-keeper"  refers,  be  has  not  chosen  the  most  appro- 
priate words  to  characterise  what  I  hold  everyone  in  this  land  of  free 
thought  and  utterance  is  privileged  to  exercise — viz.,  the  unfettered 
expression  of  opinions  ou  all  subjects,  not  even  excepting  this  large 
question  in  the  eyes  of  apiarians,  tbe  origin  of  foul  brood. 

As  to  the  subject  foul  brood  itself,  how  stands  it?  ^Yhence  its 
origin  ?  How  its  cure  ?  Have  apiarian  authors  and  writers  ai^reed  as 
to  the  first  ?  Is  there  a  comu'i),'iii^  of  opinion  as  to  the  latter  ?  I  trow 
not.  Is  there  not  rather  a  Babel  of  discord  and  contrariety  ?  The 
great  aim  of  some  is  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  mine  has  been 
to  ascertain  its  orif^n,  prevention  being  in  my  estimation  better  than 
cure.  I  ascribed  it,  according  to  my  experience,  to  chill,  neglect  of 
the  brood,  and  other  cognate  influences  ;  and  I  have  conceded  that 
brood  stewed  alive  by  heat  may  be  as  disastrous,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
a  colony  of  bees,  as  brood  starved  by  ncRlect  and  cold.  The  great 
question  is,  Have  like  evil  results  followed  both  extremes  ?  It  is  not 
a  paradox  that  dissimilar  causes  may  produce  similar  results.^  "A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-ileepei:  "  believes  that  overheating  originates 
foul  brood.  I  believe  it  frequently  may.  I  also  believe  that  from 
very  opposite  causes,  such  as  I  have  named,  the  same  results  also  fre- 
qnentlv  follow. 

When  I  first  promulgated  these  views  I  wrote  from  personal  expe- 
rience onlv.  I  knew  nothing  of  Dzierzon,  Baion  von  Berlepsch.  and 
Ijuinby's  "experiences  in  foul  brood.  Hud  I  done  so  I  might  have 
dwelt  less  upon  remedial  processes,  which  at  best.  I  admit,  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  "  knows  that  I  even 
then  declined  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  hive  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
proffer  me. 

Let  me  ask  "  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  to  look  those  articles 
over  af^ahi  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  some  criticism,  and  see  the 
quotations  t  make  from  various  authors  and  writers,  more  especially 
from  Dr.  Preuss.  bow  similar  his  views  are  to  my  own  iu  respect 
to  the  had  eii'ects  of  unhatched.  neglected,  or  chilled  brood,  not  being 
removed  from  any  hive,  furnishinj;  by  their  presence  "  a  particu- 
larlv  favourable  soil "  for  the  introduction  of  fungi,  and  consequently, 
according  to  his  theory,  of  foul  brood.  Why  should  a  critic  so  fair  as 
"A   Renfrewshire   Bee-iceeper  "   ignore   all   this   evidence  I  put 
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"before  him  and  otliers,  so  as  not  to  devote  one  single  word  to  its  con- 
sideration ?  He  will  see  I  do  not  now  stand  alone  in  my  opinions, 
nor  can  they  any  longer  be  called  peculiar.  They  are  shared  more 
or  lees  by  several  of  the  most  scientific  writers  on  the  sabject.  I 
believe  fonl  brood  may  originate  from  other  causes,  as  I  hav;  already 
stated  in  the  articles  referred  to  ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  Dr. 
Preuss's  theory  is  a  correct  one,  I  could  reconcile,  I  tbink,  as  already 
expressed,  what  appear  to  be  conflicting  propositions,  more  especifl,lly 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  foul  brood  often  originates,  and,  once  pro- 
duced, how  it  is  propagated. 

"  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,"  I  should  notice,  is  unwilling  to 
concede  the  point  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  brood  Icilied  by 
heat  and  brood  killed  by  cold,  and  ascribes  foul  brood  in  the  former 
case,  not  to  the  presence  of  dead  and  unremoved  larvce,  but  to  the 
fermenting  of  the  honey,  "  induced,  doubtless,  by  the  effects  of  tho 
heat  and  the  condensed  moisture  mixing  with  the  unsealed  honey, 
causing  it  to  ferment,  and  acting  in  a  deleterious  manner  on  the  larvie 
when  fed  with  it."  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  questionable  surmise,  and 
for  my  part  I  can  see  no  ground  whatever  for  such  an  idea. 

I  conclude  this  New  Year's  communication  by  cordially  wishing  "  A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,"  and  all  my  apiarian  brethren  whoint^- 
change  opinions  in  our  especial  corner  of  the  Journal,  many  happy 
returns  of  the  season,  not  forgetting  our  respected  and  worthy  Editors, 
by  whose  kind  indulgence  I  am  permitted  to  say  so  much. — J.  Lowe. 

[Want  of  space  has  obliged  us  to  omit  some  paragraphs. — Eds.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (H.  C.).— The  book  you  mention  is  3«.  Gd.  unooloured,  and 
7s.  Gd.  coloured.    Any  bookseller  can  obtain  it  for  you. 

Poultry  and  Canary  Shows. — We  have  received  the  lists  of  prizes 
awarded  at  Skelton  and  some  other  show,  but  we  do  not  puldish  Ihem, 
eoncludinc  that  they  are  only  o!  local  interest,  as  the  committees  did 
not  advertise  them. 

GoLD-SPANGLED  HAttrBURGHS  (GaUm),—'We  cannot  find  spice  for  a 
detail  of  "  the  fuU  i>oints  of  both  cock  and  hen."  If  you  eucIoBe  seven 
postage  stamris  with  ynur  address  we  will  send  you,  post  free,  "  Poultry 
Book  for  the  Slany."'  It  contains  the  points  of  all  the  varieties.  Eaton's 
book  is  out  of  print.  The  late  Mr.  Brent  edited  "  The  Pigeon  Book." 
You  can  have  it  post  free  for  twenty  postage  stamps. 

Exhibiting  Together  Dipfrrently-aged  Fowls  (Amateur). — Where 
there  is  no  restriction,  and  no  rule  to  the  contrary,  birds  of  different 
ages  may  be  shown  tocfpther.  When  the  classes  are  defined  and  se- 
parated, it  must  not  he.  as  it  is  at  least  a  dishonourable  proceeding.  In 
raakinp  up  a  pen  (sf  different  ages  you  must  be  careful  that  all  the  birds 
match  in  sizs  and  appearance.  Although  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  tell  the  exact  ages  of  fowls  after  they  have  reached  maturity  (say  ten 
months),  yet  there  is  often  a  perceptible  diffwrencs  between  a  pullet  and 
a  hen,  and  if  the  juderes  are  hard  run,  they  are  glad  of  finything  that  will 
justify  them  in  sirikinfi  out  a  pen. 

Brahma  Chickens  Crooked-ereasted  (W.  J).— The  crooked  breast- 
bone does  not  make  the  bird  delicate.  We  should  be  disposed  to  attribute 
the  defect  to  their  having  perched  too  early.  Erahmas  are  birds  of  quick 
crowtb,  and  are  lanky  when  young.  If  put  on  the  perch  too  soon  their 
legs  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  bodies  by  grasping 
tlie  perch  with  their  toes,  and,  coneeqnentiy,  they  rest  their  breasts  upnn 
it.  As  the  breast-hone  is  then  little  hetter  than  a  cartilage,  it  takes  the 
impress  of  the  perch.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  you  will  find  it 
hereditary,  any  more  than  you  would  expect  a  child  to  have  a  contracted 
form  because  its  mother  when  young  laced  too  tightly.  They  will  soon 
lay,  but,  as  a  rule,  birds  that  are  meant  to  do  so  before  ChristmaB  iiould 
be  hatched  either  late  in  April  or  very  early  in  May.  We  breed  many 
fowls,  and  are,  unfnrtuuately,  overrun  with  rats,  but  we  do  not  think  our 
chickens  in  danger  when  they  are  large  enough  to  remain  on  the  perch 
when  put  there. 

Sick  Fowls  (Siihxcriher). — Give  No.  1  Bnily's  pills,  and  add  to  them 
one  pill  dailv  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  garden  pea.  Give  No.  2  Baily's 
pills,  and  follow  them,  when  the  bird  ia  convalescent,  with  meals  of  bread 
and  ale  three  times  per  day.  Give  No.  3  castor  oil,  a  table-spoonful  every 
day,  till  the  hlood  and  yellow  matter  have  cRased,  and  the  evacuations 
are  brown  and  white.  You  must  watch  thatslie  be  not  too  much  reduced. 
If  she  is,  f^ive  her  bread  and  ale.    Case  Xo.  3  is  the  worst. 

Heating  a  Barn  for  Fowls  {R.  S  ).— Wo  are  not  friendly  to  heat 
derived  from  a  Hue  for  poultry.  It  has  a  tendency  to  enervate  them. 
They  no  longer  wander  abroad  in  search  of  food,  hat  lintiiDg  it  cold  out  of 
the  house  they  return  to  it,  and  squat  about  in  it  all  day.  The  proper 
■way  to  make  fowls  lay,  and  to  keep  thera  warm  is  to  feed  them  well.  All 
they  require  at  niffht  in  tha  way  of  warmth,  is  to  ho  lodged  in  a  dry 
place  thoroughly  protected  from  drnuRht.  If  you  keep  as  many  as  a 
thousand,  or  even  five  hundred  fnwls,  you  will  do  better  by  dividini;  them 
in  several  hnu«cs  rather  than  pnttintr  them  alt  in  oue.  It  is  far  healthier. 
If  you  intend  t  •  make  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  epgi^,  you  must  be  careful 
to  rr  ^  n  I'lnply  ill  the  winter  when  they  are  most  saloable.  For  this  >ou 
1'  ill  have  to  'fiep  ])ullet3  hatched  in  April  and  May.  Wo  think  you  will 
(^o  as  well  wit  I  bniiuwas  and  Oochius  as  with  any  breed.  They  sire  very 
Btiongand  healt  <y.  That  is  what  you  requirn  where  manylare  kept  toRethor. 

DoRKisa  Coc  'KRRLs  (Gilhrrt). — The  differouce  in  a  Grey  or  a  Silver- 
Grey  Uorking  co  k  is,  that  in  the  first  there  is  no  aocided  plnuingc,  hut 
in  the  second  th  1  hreast  and  tail  must  ha  purely  black,  one  white  spot 
would  d I  c|uilily.  The  hackle  and  saddle  must  also  be  white  iustead  of 
straw-coloured. 

Mancheh  1 1;  i  Show.—"  In  consequence  of  tho  addr-^ss  of  this  Show  and 
Ihat  of  the  e.'tiiibitor  beiuR  on  the  same  side  of  tho  Inhol,  my  tiro  pens  of 
Spiiiiiuh  Ahich  were  entered  for  it,  curae  to  mo  from  a  run  in  Clieshire, 
where  I  keep  them,  instead  of  being  delivered  in  Manchester.  I  tliiuk  it 
would  be  better  in  future  that  tke  addresses  BbouUl  be  on  difforo-.it  sides, 
as  nt  most  shows  ;  as  it  is  very  annoying  to  have  one's  pens  empty  when 
the  hirds  look  like  v/iuuint;. — 11.  Yardley." 

Canaries  ^tolkn  at  Ii'swioh  (./".  A'.  H.).— We  do  not  think  that  more 
notice  would  avuil.    CommitteeK  Bhould  hive  more  watchers. 


CitTSTAi,  Palace  Show  (Oxonie7isis).—'We  believe  before  you  see  this 
you  will  have  received  the  amount. 

PlIng  r>ovE3  (R.  I,.).— We  have  frequentlv  known  them  kopt  in  green- 
houses all  the  year,  and  never  heard  of  their  suffering  frwm  the  humii 
atmosphere. 

Htpo-sdlphite  of  Soda. — This  was  erroneously  printed  hypo-sulphato 
on  page  525. 

Pointer  Diseased  (J.  P.  C.).— The  convulsive  jerking  and  twitching  of 
the  neck  and  chest  indicate  chorea.  Meyrick,  in  his  excellent  little 
volume  on  dops,  gives  the  following  directions :—"  The  general  health 
and  diet  must  first  be  attended  to.  A  few  doses  of  castor  oil  are  usually 
necessary;  accompanied  by  blue  pill  (dose  five  grains),  if  the  liver  is 
deranged,  as  shown  by  the  clay  colour  of  the  fasces.  The  food  should  be 
givn  twice  a-day,  and  should  consist  principally  of  vegetables,  potatoes, 
oatmeal  porridge,  &c.  When  a  batter  state  of  health  is  established,  it 
will  be  time  to  give  medicines  to  remove  the  disease  itself.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  best  to  begin  ^\'ith  liquor  arsenisalis,  mixing  two  drops  with  each 
meal,  so  that  the  dog  will  take  four  drops  in  the  day.  The  quantity  must 
be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  bv  one  drop  daily,  and  so  increased 
for  a  week.  The  same  quantity  must  then  be  continued,  and  will  often 
have  to  be  given  regularly  every  day  for  a  month  before  a  perfect  cure  is 
effected.  As  Boon  as  the  dog  rejects  his  food,  is  bloodshot  in  the  eyes,  or 
htis  a  runnint;  at  the  nose,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  medicine,  at  least 
for  a  time.  If  it  has  hid  no  perceptible  effect  in  subduing  the  convulsive 
jerkings  of  the  muscles,  it  would  be  advisable  to  try,  night  and  morning, 
a  ball  containing  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains;  powdered  gentian,  ten 
grains;  syrup  of  ginger,  qu.  suff." 

Waterproofing  (J.  D.  I,.).— The  composition  varies  according  to  the 
object  to  bo  attained  ;  state  for  what  you  need  it. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEKVATIONS 
In  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  week  ending  December  27th. 


BAROMETER. 

THERMOMETER. 

Wind. 

Date 

Air. 

Earth. 

Eain 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Itt. 

2  ft. 

Wed. . . 

21 

29  888 

29.662 

82 

21 

43 

43 

E. 

.00 

Thurs. . 

Hi 

29.864 

29  844 

28 

a 

40 

41 

E. 

.00 

Fri..  .. 

'M 

39  888 

29  800 

84 

6 

35 

89 

N. 

.00 

Sat.  ... 

a* 

29.696 

29  614 

28 

2 

85 

88 

N.E. 

.00 

Sun.  .  . 

2.5 

29.646 

29.598 

84 

14 

84 

M 

N.E. 

.CO 

M,)n.  . . 

2« 

29.888 

29.724 

84 

16 

84 

86 

N. 

,0J 

Tues... 

27 
n.. 

29.844 

29.686 

31 

25 

35 

86 

N.E. 

.00 

Mea 

29.802 

29.701 

31.57 

13.29 

35.71 

83.71 

■• 

0.00 

21. — Overcast;  snow;  cold  wind,  sharp  frost. 

2i, — Sharp  frost ;  snow;  clear  and  frosty. 

23.— Intense  frost ;  fine,  frosty  ;  clear  and  frosty. 

24. — Intense  frost ;  frosty  fog;  frosty  fog  at  night. 

25. — Sharp  frost ;  cold  wind  ;  overcast  and  frosty. 

26. — Overcast,  cold  wind;  densely  overcast;  slight  snow. 

27.— Sharp  frost ;  overcast ;  heavy  fall  of  snow. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  4. 
Business  transactions  are  limited  to  supplying  the  daily  wants,  and 
Saturday  is  now  the  only  market  day  on  which  we  are  likely  to  get  what 
wo  require.  Hothouse  produce,  however,  is  suRicieut  for  present  pur- 
poses, and  does  not  meet  with  tho  demand  usually  experienced  at  this 
season.    Potatoes  are  amply  supplied.    Trade  ifl  dull. 


FRUIT. 


B,  d.  R.  d 

Apples i  sieve    1    0  to  9  0 

Chestnuts bushel  in    0  18  C 

Filberts lb.    0    0  'i  0 

Coba lb.    2    0  2  6 

Grap«a,  Hothoiiae....  lb.    4    0  SO 

Lemons ^100    G    0  10  0 

Malona each    10  t  0 


s.  d.     a.  d 

Oranges l;"^  100     6    0  tolO  0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.    10       2  0 

dessert doz.    10       3  0 

PineApples lb.    3    0       fi  0 

Plama i  sieve    1    G       SO 

Walnuts bushel  10    0  16  0 

do 1^100    10       3  0 


VEGETABLES. 


Ppflns,  Kiilney  ....V  100  3 

Beet, Red <loz.  3 

Broccoli  bundle  0 

BniBsela Sprouts..* sieve  2 

Cabbaffe doz.  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  2 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts..iloz.  bunches  S 

Cucanibera  each  0 

Endive doz.  2 

Fennel bimch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

HorworadiHh    ....bnnd'o  S 

Lcck.s bimeh  0 


d.  8. 
Oto  R 
0  S 
9  1 
0  S 
0  2 
4  0 
G 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
R 
0 


Lettuce   doz . 

N'ushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress . .  punnet 
Onions  buahel 

piclding quart 

Parsley aicve 

Parsnips doz. 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.bimchea 

Stvoya d«z. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 


a.  s 
i)to  ; 
0       S 


POULTRY  MARKET.— Januaey  4. 
The  Christmas  arrivals  from  abroad  are  not  yet  quite  disposed  of.  The 
excitement  of  Christmas  always  pives  way  to  positive  collapse,  and  there 
is  no  trade  worth  quotinc.  Another  thing  to  he  noted  is,  that  frost  will 
often  stimuhito  trade,  but  snow  always  destroVB  it  and  hinders  all  de- 
mand. It  also  interforcs  much  with  supply.  We  make  quotations  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

a.      li.         ft.     tl 

Pineona 0 

Rabbits 1 

Wild  ditt« 0 

Hares 3 

Partridges    1 

Grouse  0 


Larfre  Fowls    . . . . 
Smiiller  ditto  . .. . 
Chickons   

R. 

....    s 
....    2 
....    1 
....    2 

d.      8. 
6  to  4 
0        2 
6       1 
0       2 
0        7 
0      a 

d 

0 
R 
!) 

r; 

(>oi;Ho 

Pheuyauts 

....    7 
....    2 

6 
S 

d.     s. 

d. 

9  to  0 

10 

4       1 

5 

3       0 

ID 

C       4 

II 

6       1 

» 

0       0 

U 

January  12,  1871.  ] 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

of 
Month 

Week. 

JANUARY  12—18,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
ture near  London, 

Rain  in 
15  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     b. 

m.      h. 

Days. 

m.     s. 

12 

Th 

42.1 

29.5 

35.8 

18 

4af8 

14af4 

49afl0 

latU 

21 

8    30 

12 

13 

F 

Cambridge  Lent  Term  begins. 

43.0 

29.3 

36.2 

19 

3      8 

15      4 

morn. 

21    11 

22 

8    5S 

13 

14 

S 

Oxford  Lent  Term  begins. 

42.1 

29.9 

86.0 

19 

2      8 

17      4 

5      0 

41    11 

( 

9    15 

14 

■   15 

Sen 

2  Sunday  afiee  Epiphant. 

41.7 

289 

35.3 

13 

1      8 

19      4 

25      1 

after. 

24 

9    37 

15 

16 

M 

42.0 

31.0 

86.5 

20 

0      8 

20      4 

49      2 

30      0 

25 

9    58 

16 

17 

Tu 

42.6 

28.7 

85.6 

15 

59      7 

21      4 

9      4 

3      1 

26 

10    18 

17 

18 

W 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit,  Floral, 

42.6 

81.3 

S0.9 

18 

58      7 

S3      4 

30      5 

45      1 

27 

10    88 

18 

[anii  General  Meeting. 

From  observations  taken  near  London  (luring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  42,3^, 

and  its  night  tempera- 

tore  29.8'.     The  greatest  heat  was  54",  on  the  12th,  18j2  ;  and  the  lowest 

3old  3',  on  tho  13th,  1367.     The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  0.86  inch. 

GARDENERS  AND  GARDENING.       I 

HOUGH  this  is  a  subject  to  -whicli  I  have 
given  much  thought,  it  is  one  which  I  ap- 
proach with  diffidence,  foi-  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  the  possession  in  person  of  all 
the  qualifications  to  which  I  shall  allude, 
but  it  is  from  a  desii'e  to  draw  attention  to 
the  subject,  more  especially  the  attention  of 
youthful  aspirants,  that  these  notes  are 
written. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  second 
and  third-rate  gardeners,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  men 
who  will  give  their  services  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of 
remuneration,  are  much  more  in  request  than  first-class 
men.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
-small  gardens  are  more  numerous  than  large  gardens  ; 
and  although,  as  a  rule,  the  pay  is  low  in  small  places, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  men  of  moderate  capacity  ou 
the  out-look  for  such  vacancies,  many  of  which  are  not 
unfrequently  filled  by  persons  professing  to  be  able  to  do 
things  quite  beyond  their  abilities. 

Another  reason  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is,  that 
the  majority  of  men  trained  in  large,  or  even  in  moderate- 
-sized  establishments  look  down  with  contempt  on  small 
gardens  and  those  who  have  charge  of  them,  and  yet  I 
have  known  many  a  small  garden  so  skilfully  managed, 
and  everytliing  in  it  so  thoroughly  well  done,  that  it  quite 
surpassed  its  larger  neighbours.  To  have  the  charge  of  a 
large  garden  is  a  laudable  ambition,  but  when  the  object 
of  this  desire  is  attained  it  does  not  always  bring  with  it 
the  expected  gratification,  for  many  large  places  have 
serious  drawbacks,  such  as  deficiency  of  labour  power, 
little  manure  to  renovate  the  soil,  a  poor  supply  of  water, 
and  other  hindrances  to  success  ;  so  that  a  man,  however 
zealous  he  may  be,  may  spend  his  strength  in  vain  efiorts 
to  overcome  such  formidable  obstacles. 

"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well," 
13  a  maxim  which  gardeners  above  all  other  men  should 
apply  to  their  work,  and,  therefore,  before  taking  charge 
of  a  garden,  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  if  the  assist- 
ance and  working  materials  are  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  place,  and  if  not,  it  is  much  wiser  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  failure  by  entering  upon  an  engagement  which  is 
likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  "When  a  man  deliberately 
takes  charge  of  a  garden  it  should  be  with  the  firm  resolve 
to  strive  for  success  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities.  Garden- 
ing is  an  arduous  pursuit,  fraught  with  many  difficulties 
which  only  the  really  earnest  man  can  hope  to  surmount ; 
it  has  no  royal  road  to  success,  but  demands  unceasing 
diligence,  foresight,  and  care.  To  the  man  who  likes  it 
for  itself,  and  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  it,  success  is  the 
best  reward,  and  whether  the  garden  under  his  hands  be 
large  or  small  will  be  not  so  important  a  consideration 
as  that  every  plant  and  crop  may  be  brought  as  near  to 
perfection  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  requisite  qualifications 
of  a  good  gardener.     As  I  have  before  said,  he  should  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  calling,  earnest,  diligent,  ener- 
No.  511.— Vol,  XX.,  New  Sep.ies. 


getic,  and  thoughtful :  he  should  not  be  content  to  take 
things  for  granted,  but  should  strive  to  search  into  cause 
and  efl'ect  for  himself;  not  given  overmuch  to  experiments, 
and  yet  ever  seeking  for  reasonable  improvements  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men  ;  for 
he  should  be  altogether  free  from  that  narrowmindedness 
which  seeks  to  withhold  knowledge,  but  should  be  ever 
ready  to  impart  or  receive  instruction.  In  controlling  his 
assistants  and  labourers  he  should,  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  firmness  and  kindness,  see  that  his  rules  are  strictly 
acted  up  to  and  his  orders  obeyed  to  the  letter,  Harsli 
language  should  never  be  resorted  to  ;  it  is  degrading  both 
to  master  and  man.  Amongst  a  number  of  men  there  are 
certain  to  be  a  variety  of  dispositions  and  character — some 
will  be  cringing  or  officious,  others  dilatory  and  careless, 
while  a  third  party  will  quietly  obey  orders  without  any 
display  of  overmuch  zeal,  and  it  is  this  latter  class  who 
generally  prove  to  be  the  best  men.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  dispositions  of  the  men,  a  quiet,  firm  rule,  tempered 
with  kindness,  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  controlling 
them. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  employers  and  all  others  of 
a  higher  station  than  himself  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  cringing  or  an  excessive  display  of  humility  ;  all  due 
respect  should,  of  course,  be  paid,  and  every  wish  and 
order  carefully  attended  to.  A  man  can  be  respectful  with- 
out cringing,  and  quietly  study  the  wishes  of  his  employers 
without  officiousness. 

Ill  the  management  of  a  garden,  close  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  smallest  details — nothing  should  be  over- 
looked or  done  in  a  slovenly  manner  ;  there  should  be  no 
neglected  corners,  weedy  paths,  nor  dirty  houses ;  but 
cleanliness,  order,  and  exquisite  neatness  should  every- 
where prevail ;  even  the  very  heaps  of  soil  and  rubbish 
should  possess  a  trim  appearance.  Great  care,  too,  should 
be  taken  to  name  each  plant  correctly  with  neat  labels  and 
plain  writing,  without  any  display  of  flourishes  or  fanciful 
colouring.  A  gardener  ought,  certainly,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nomenclature  of  every  plant  under  his  care,  but 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  this  in  private  gardens  ;  even 
when  plants  appear  to  be  carefully  labelled,  the  spelling 
of  the  names  is  often  very  faulty,  and  that,  too,  in  many 
of  our  leading  gardens.  While  devoting  proper  attention 
to  this  important  point  all  pedantic  display  should  be 
avoided.  The  mouthing  of  scientific  names,  if  profuse, 
becomes  ridiculous. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  gardener  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling  are  undoubtedly  very  numerous  ;  but  then, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  energy  and  resource,  every  trial  acts  as 
an  incentive  to  increased"  exertion.  The  experience  gained 
in  all  such  struggles  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  when 
once  the  habit  of  boldly  facing  a  difficulty  is  formed,  it 
becomes  part  of  one's  nature. 

In  thinking  over  a  gardener's  difficulties,  his  position  as 
a  servant  naturally  comes  to  mind.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  a  lamentable  spii'it  of  mistrust  and  antagonism 
existing  between  many  gardeners  and  their  employers. 
This  is  very  much  to  be  deplored,  for  its  existence  must 
seriously  afl'eot  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  in  his  garden, 
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and  the  efiorts  of  the  other  in  his  care  and  culture  of  the 
plants  entruBted  to  him.  A  very  common  subject  of  complaint 
is,  that  in  the  garden  the  gardener  aeeumes  to  be  "  Lord  para- 
mount," entirely  ignoring  all  knowledge  of  his  butinees  in 
those  who  employ  him.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  but  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  ao  ;  common 
courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  should  teach  one  to  receive 
the  commands  of  those  whom  one  serves  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  if  possible  to  carry  them  out  to  the  letter  ;  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  a  respectful  remonstrance  should  suffice. 

Very  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  tiials  and  diffi- 
culties which  beset  a  gardener  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  but 
it  ia  very  rarely  indeed  that  anything  is  said  about  the  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments  which  are  his.  I  will  venture  to  step 
out  of  this  beaten  path,  and  forget  for  a  moment  the  anxieties 
of  frosty  nights,  unkindly  seasons,  and  all  the  ills  which 
endanger  our  tender  crops  and  delicate  exotics,  and  will  glance 
at  the  "  bright  side  of  things."  Surrounded  by  Nature's  choicest 
gems  in  an  endless  variety  of  form  and  colour,  each  season 
presenting  its  peculiar  attractions — the  freshness  of  spring, 
the  richer  developments  of  summer,  the  fulness  and  abundance 
of  autumn,  and  the  soberness  of  winter,  all  are  peculiarly  his 
to  enjoy.  Then  there  are  the  multitude  of  interesting  objects 
constantly  claiming  his  attention,  and  if  many  of  them  do  try 
his  skill  to  the  utmost,  why  the  greater  the  exertion  the  greater 
the  enjoyment  of  the  success  which  generally  follows.  There 
can  be  no  complaint  of  sameness,  but  rather  of  repletion,  for 
novelties  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  pouring  in  upon  us,  ex- 
citing much  interest,  and  affording  much  amusement  in  the 
comparison  and  trial  of  their  merits.  And  so  I  might  go  on, 
and  enumerate  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  which  we  enjoy, 
but  I  will  rest  contented  with  observing  that  we  may  all  be 
happier,  better  men  if  we  go  through  life  without  giving  undue 
weight  to  its  cares  and  sorrows,  but  rather  striving  to  realise 
its  blessings,  of  which  many  of  us  possess  a  much  greater  share 
than  we  are  aware  of  until  they  are  taken  away, — Edward 
LuciHURST,  Old  Lands,  Buxted,  Sussex. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

Thoxigh  I  am  afraid  some  of  your  readers  will  be  tired  of  the 
subject  of  bedding  Geraniums,  yet  there  are  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  some  notes  I  made  last  year,  at  the  establish- 
ments of  three  of  the  principal  raisers  of  Zonal  Geraniums — 
namely,  at  Mr.  Pearson's,  ol  Chilwell ;  Mr.  W.  Paul's,  of  Wal- 
tham  Cross;  and  Mr.  Laing's  (of  the  firm  of  Downie,  Liird, 
and  Laing),  at  Stanstead  Park.  I  name  them  in  the  order  in 
which  I  visited  them. 

Ohilw«ll  Nurseries  have  been  bo  well  described  by  your  able 
correspondent  Mr.  Luckhurst,  that  I  shall  not  say  much  with 
respect  to  the  nurseries  themselves,  but  merely  confirm  what 
Mr.  Luckhurst  says  with  regard  to  the  thorough  way  in  which 
Mr.  Pearson  carries  out  all  he  does  there.  I  consider  Mr. 
Pearson's  glass  ranges  models  of  what  glass  houses  ought  to 
be,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  what  he  said  in  his  article  on  horti- 
cultural fallacies,  that  it  is  very  astonishing  to  see  the  old 
moveable  sash-lights  and  slides,  with  heavy  rafters,  still  being 
bailt. 

My  first  visit  this  year  at  Chilwell  was  on  the  24th  of  June, 
when,  owing  to  the  exceeding  drought,  the  Geraniums  had  not 
sufficiently  recovered  their  planting-out.  Among  the  seedlings 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson  in  1870,  I  consider  the  best  to  be 
William  Thompson  (an  improvement  on  Bayard),  Thomas 
Speed,  and  Douglas  Pearson  (also  an  improvement  on  B»yard). 
Of  these  three  Thomas  Speed  is  the  darkest,  a  crimson  ;  and 
Douglas  Pearson  the  brightest,  a  scarlet  crimson.  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  Duke  of  Devonshire  are  more  of  the  true  Zonal,  and 
likely  to  be  very  good  for  pot  culture.  E.  J.  Lowe  is  a  very 
fine  rose  pink,  with  large  pip  and  truss,  which  may  prove  too 
strong  for  bedding.  Lawrence  Heywood  is  a  peculiar  shade 
when  bedded,  lilac  rose,  with  a  fine  head  of  flowers,  though 
rather  weak  in  the  flower  stalk — in  fact,  I  think  the  chief  fault 
of  the  Geraniums  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson  in  1870  is,  that  the 
trasses  are  too  large  for  the  stalks,  having  too  much  of  the 
Black  Dwarf  strain.  This  fault  is  remedied  in  seedlings  of 
1870,  which  will  most  probably  be  sent  out  in  1872,  as  he  has 
several  very  valuable  strains  from  Violet  Hill,  one  of  which  (he 
has  named  it  Miss  Eose  Peach),  will,  if  it  turn  out  as  well  as  it 
promises,  give  us  one  of  the  desiderata,  a  dwarf  pink  bedder. 
Another,  a  lilac  seedling,  called  Mrs.  Eeynolds  Hole,  is  also  of 
great  promise.  He  has  also  several  fine  seedlings  of  1870,  of 
the  Bayard  strain,  with  stiffer  flower  stalks  ;  but  of  these  I 


hope  to  give  a  further  account  next  summer,  and  I  hope,  as  the 
EoyaJ  Horticultural  Show  is  so  near  Nottingham,  that  we  shall 
see  some  of  his  seedlings  there.  It  was  still  more  difficult  to 
test  the  1869  seedlings,  the  best  of  which  had  been  saved  and 
worked-up  for  stock,  and  the  dryness  of  the  weather  had  pre- 
vented them  showing  to  their  best. 

My  second  visit  to  Chilwell  was  on  the  5ih  of  August,  when  1 
looked  through  several  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  seedlings. 
Several  very  good  pinks  and  lilacs  of  the  dwaif  section  had 
bloomed  since  I  had  been  there  before.  Many  of  them  were 
put  aside  for  future  trial,  and  almost  any  would  be  valuable  as 
bedders,  the  great  difficulty  being  to  select  the  best. 

The  Tricolors  had  much  improved,  and  one  called  Mr.  W, 
Sunday  (after  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent 
champion  with  Leicester  sheep),  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  striking  among  the  Tricolors,  as  a  bedder,  that  I  have 
seen  as  yet.  Other  very  good  ones  were  Mrs.  Edge  and  EiJi  b 
Pearson.  It  was  still  difficult  to  judge  of  the  1869  seedlings 
owing  to  the  very  trying  summer,  but  where  there  are  so  many 
seedlings  to  select  from,  and  with  the  care  which  Mr.  Pearsoa 
personally  gives  to  the  selection,  the  public  may  safely  try  any 
Geraniums,  especially  Zonal  Nosegays,  sent  out  from  Chilwel)_ 

The  next  nursery  I  visited  in  pursuit  of  new  Geraniums  was 
Mr.  W.  Paul's,  at  Waltham  Cross.  Having  gone  up  to  London 
to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Show, 
I  went  on  September  7ih  to  Waltham.  I  was  very  unlucky  in 
my  day  ;  it  began  to  pour  just  as  I  was  starting,  and  owing  to 
the  causeway  in  the  Strand  being  all  pulled  up  for  repairs,  I 
missed  the  train  at  Bishopsgate  Street  by  a  few  seconds,  the 
door  of  the  station  being  closed  as  I  was  paying  the  cabman, 
and  1  had  to  wait  for  nearly  two  hours.  When  I  got  to  Waltham 
it  still  kept  on  a  pouring  rain,  and  I  had  to  see  the  Geraniums 
under  an  umbrella.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  trial  to  them, 
especially  as  there  had  been  heavy  rain  several  times  during 
the  ten  days  previous,  but  the  Geraniums  bore  the  trial  well. 
Among  the  best  were : — Bonfire,  a  fine  scarlet  crimson,  largo 
truss,  dwarf  habit,  with  good  footstalk,  apparently  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  a  very  desirable  sort.  Eobinson  Crusoe,  magenta 
crimson,  with  a  flame  on  two  top  petals,  a  fine  flower  to  look 
close  at,  and  good  for  pot  culture.  Titan,  fine  rose,  but  too 
strong  a  grower  to  please  me  for  bedding.  Waltham  Nosegay, 
well  known,  much  like  Waltham  Seedling,  but  with  a  plainer 
leaf ;  and  while  referring  to  Waltham  Seedling  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  one  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  which  i« 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  the  continuity  ol  blooming.  I  have  two 
letters  from  friends  to  whom  I  recommended  it,  saying  it  had 
lasted  longer  with  them  than  any  other  sort,  and  I  have  heard 
since  from  Mr.  Paul,  that  he  has  had  the  same  testimony  from 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Gibson.  The  young  ladies  of  Beulah 
Cottage  condemned  it  for  its  smallness  of  truss.  I  can  only 
say  I  have  measured  the  trusses  from  4  to  5  inches  across,  and 
though  I  quite  agree  with  the  young  ladies  that  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  in  a  bedding  Geranium  is  size  of  truss,  still 
freedom  and  constancy  of  bloom,  with  a  good  habit  of  footstalk 
to  show  the  bloom  to  advantage  and  stand  weather,  are  more 
valuable  still,  and  in  this  Waltham  Seedling  and  Violet  Hill 
are  as  yet  unbeaten. 

But  to  return.  The  next  marked  in  my  note-book  was  Eain- 
bow,  something  of  the  colour  of  the  old  Sutton's  Perfection,  but 
a  Nosegay  ;  then  Vesta,  a  dwarf  dark  scarlet,  very  favourably 
reported  on  in  the  Chiswick  trials  (first-class  certificate).  Next 
came  Comet,  a  fine  orange  scarlet,  not  quite  orange  enough, 
but  of  a  very  striking  colour  and  fine  habit  of  growth,  dwarf 
and  compact.  A  fine  pure  orange  is  still  wanted.  Evening 
Star,  a  peculiar  shade  of  soft  rose,  also  dwarf.  Boadicca,  i  a'her 
like  Eobinson  Crusoe,  but  not  so  dark  in  colour ;  likely  to  come 
out  well  in  autumn.  Cyrus,  an  improvement  on  Glory  of 
Waltham,  more  dwarf  and  free-blooming.  Lilac  Eival,  of 
which  I  cannot  recall  the  habit.  Dante  and  Ptnelope,  both 
very  good  rose  pinks,  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but  also  good 
for  stronger  beds  or  ribbon  borders.  Claude  Lorraine,  another 
fine  shade  of  magenta,  likely  to  prove  a  good  bedder.  I  had 
not  time  to  go  through  Mr.  Paul's  seedlings  as  I  should  have 
liked,  as  I  was  due  at  Sawbridgeworth  at  3  20  to  see  Mr.  Eivers's 
nurseries,  and  I  had  not  time  either  to  take  special  notes  of 
the  Tricolors  or  white-edged  varieties,,  of  which  Mr.  Paul  has 
so  good  examples  in  Avalanche  and  Waltham  Bride. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Stanstead  Park  to  see  Mr.  Laing's 
nurseries,  and  was  more  favoured  in  my  weather.  I  especially 
went  to  see  bis  seedling  Bronzes,  but  there  were  Nosegay 
seedlings  as  good  as  the  Bronzes.  Several  of  them  I  have 
already  described,  and  they  are  known  to  many  of  your  readers. 
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Lady  Kirkland,  which  I  had  only  judged  before  from  a  eingle 
plant  in  my  possession,  which  I  had  thought  most  promieing, 
more  than  verified  what  I  expected  of  it.  The  trusses  are  very 
fine,  and  I  especially  remarked  the  whole  bed  had  not  a  seed 
pod  on  it,  and  Mr.  Laing  said  it  hardly  ever  showed  one  during 
the  exceedingly  hot  weather.  In  colour  it  is  something  like 
Dacbess  of  Sutherland.  Lady  Hawley,  another  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Laing  this  year,  was  also  very  good,  fine  scarlet,  a  crimson  shade, 
not  orange,  dwarf,  and  free-blooming.  Sunshine  and  Sunlight, 
also  good.  They  have  bloomed  exceedingly  well  with  me  in 
small  pots  this  winter,  cuttings  struck  in  August  being  in  good 
bloom  now.  Of  the  Zonal  Nosegay  seedlings  not  yet  sent  out 
were  Star  of  Fire,  scarlet  crimson,  very  vivid  colour,  free-bloom- 
ing and  spreading  habit,  sure  to  be  a  good  bedder  ;  and  Phrebe, 
orange  cerise,  of  nearly  the  same  habit  as  Star  of  Fire  ;  Moor 
of  Venice,  pure  crimson,  fine  colour  and  good  halit;  George 
Peabody,  somewhat  similar  in  colour  but  more  scarlet,  also  not 
seeding,  in  habit  putting  me  much  in  mind  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
strain.  Mr.  Laing  had  several  of  the  French  seedlings  planted 
out.  but  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  firmness  of  petal. 

Bat  the  gieatest  acquisition  among  new  seedlings  was  a  pink 
Zonal  Nosegay  called  Pink  Queen,  a  basket  of  which  Mr.  Laing 
had  shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  which  I  here  saw  planted  out.  In  colour  it  is  more 
like  Helen  Lindsay  than  anything  else,  but  it  is  of  a  finer 
tint,  and  has  a  large  truss  instead  of  a  small  one,  as  Helen 
Lindsay  has  ;  to  judge  from  the  way  small  plants  of  it  bloom 
it  is  likely  to  prove  a  moat  valuable  bedder,  Mr.  Pearson's  seed- 
ling Miss  Eose  Peach  being  the  only  rival  to  it  I  have  yet  seen. 

To  turn  to  the  Bronze  and  Gold  section.  There  were  many 
fine  unnamed  seedlings  planted  out,  though  as  bedderg  none, 
I  think,  surpass  two  Mr.  Laing  has  already  sent  out — Impera- 
trice  Eugenie  and  Crown  Prince.  The  first,  Imperatrice  Eu- 
genie, Is  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of  colouring  of  any  Gera- 
-ainui  I  have  yet  seen  bedded  in  mass  ;  and  next  to  it  comes 
Crown  Prince  with  a  stronger  habit,  though  it  will  never  be 
coarse,  as  it  has  so  little  green  in  it.  Mr.  Laing  had  most  oi 
his  best  seedlings  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  as  they  were  still 
unnamed  it  is  not  possible  to  particularise  them.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  in  aiming  after  form  and  breadth  of  zone  he 
has  rather  lost  colour,  some  o!  the  zones  in  the  Bronzes  being 
so  broad  as  to  leave  very  little  centre  or  margin  ;  but  for  those 
■who  like  very  circular  fiat  leaves  and  dark- coloured  zones  of 
the  Black  Knight  type  there  are  some  very  fine  sorts.  Kext 
"to  Imperatrice  Eugenie  I  class  Brilliancy  in  point  of  colouring; 
then  come  Mrs.  Alan  Loundes,  Harrison  Weir,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Charming.  Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd,  a  fine  gold  colour 
•with  only  a  narrow  zone  of  red,  makes  a  very  striking  bed.  One 
■peculiarity  of  this  type  of  Bronze  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
that  they  do  not  turn  green  as  they  die  off,  but  a  lighter  colour, 
the  zones  sometimes  crimson,  and  the  effect  in  a  bed  is  very 
Temarkable  ;  in  fact,  the  colour  of  a  bed  of  Impfiratrioe  Eugenie 
is  more  gold  and  red  than  bronze.  They  require  warm  treat- 
ment in  winter  and  good  food  in  summer  to  bring  out  their 
colours,  and  they  well  repay  all  care. 

I  would  again  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  :  If  people  wish 
to  have  Geraniums  in  good  order  when  planting,  and  to  make 
a  garden  gay  early,  never  let  them  be  too  cold  in  winter.  Hardy 
though  they  are,  a  cold  damp  treatment  is  the  worst  they  can 
lave.  Keep  them  growing,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a 
temperature  never  under  45°  nor  above  60°,  and  a  garden  will 
be  gay  a  month  or  s^x  weeks  sooner  than  if  they  had  been 
what  persons  call  hardened  in  the  winter,  which  is  really  no 
hardening,  but  a  stagnation  of  lite  from  which  the  plants  recover 
with  diificulty.  I  have  now  all  my  cuttings,  which  were  not 
taken  from  the  beds  till  the  middle  of  September,  potted  off, 
and  they  are  more  forward  than  if  they  had  been  struck  in  the 
open  ground  in  August  and  then  kept  in  cold  frames  and  pits, 
and  they  mill  be  still  more  forward  by  bedding-out  time. — 
iC.  P.  Peach. 

The  Advantages  of  Bottom  Heat  ok  a  Large  Scale. — One 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  connection  with  coal  mining 
is  exhibited  at  the  Bink  Colliery,  near  Eotherham,  the  property 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  This  pit  caught  fire  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  workmen  at  the  time,  and  subse- 
quently, have  been  quite  ineffectual  to  extinguish  it.  A  short 
time  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  the  flames  were  approaching  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  it  was  then  resolved,  if  possible,  to  stay 
their  progress,  so  that  they  might  not  extend  to  other  parts  of 
the  workings.  At  length  the  superintendent  of  the  collieries, 
Mr.  T.  Cooper,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  wall  to  shut  in 


the  fire,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  site  for  this  wall, 
several  of  the  officials  crept  on  their  hands  and  knees,  through 
the  dense  stifling  smoke,  as  far  as  possible  into  the  workings. 
Their  efforts  were  successful,  and  a  wall  is  now  completed 
nearly  1000  yards  in  length,  and  varying  from  9  inches  to  5  feet 
in  thickness.  At  distances  varying  from  30  to  50  yards  metal 
pipes  have  been  inserted  in  this  wall,  which  are  securely  plugged 
at  the  end,  so  that  at  any  time,  by  removing  the  plugs,  the  state 
of  the  air  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  even  the  position  of  the 
fire  itself,  can  be  ascertained.  So  intense  is  the  heat  arising 
from  this  fire  that  people  possessing  gardens  above  the  colliery 
declare  that  the  growth  of  plants  is  materially  affected,  and  that 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  two  and  three  crops  every  year. 


GKO^VING  EARLY  POTATOES. 

Any  method  by  which  the  easy  culture  of  early  Potatoes  can 
be  accomplished  is  sure  to  be  of  service  to  those  on  whom 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  them  early  in  the  spring,  and  to 
that  end  the  following  paper  aims.  A  method  usually  adopted 
for  obtaining  early  Potatoes  is  to  prepare  a  bed  of  fermenting 
materials  in  a  pit,  or  to  form  one  on  which  frames  are  laid,  and 
after  the  soil  within  becomes  warm,  to  plant  the  sets  at  once 
without  any  careful  preparation.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
Potato  is  soon  at  work,  the  heat  from  the  bed  forcing  it  rapidly, 
and  at  a  season  when  much  air-giving  is  seldom  admissible  ; 
the  consequence  is  too  frequently  an  abundance  of  haulm,  with 
a  light  crop  of  tubers. 

I  invariably  obtain  good  crops  of  early  Potatoes  by  potting 
some  in  Sinch  pots  the  first  week  in  January,  using  a  handful 
of  fresh  horse  droppings  over  the  crock,  and  light  fresh  soil  for 
potting  in.  Having  the  set  disbudded  to  one  shoot,  and  giving 
the  Potato  a  cut  about  an  inch  in  length  and  depth  at  its  base, 
I  place  the  set  low  down  in  the  pot.  The  pots  can  be  stored 
in  any  structure  affording  a  gentle  warmth  until  the  leaves 
break  through  the  soil.  By  this  time  a  slight  hotbed  is  ready 
for  them,  the  depth  of  fermenting  materials  being  about  2  feet ; 
on  this  is  laid  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  soil,  which  should  be 
rough  and  light.  On  it  the  pots  are  placed  for  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  admitting  air  in  abundance  at  all  favourable  opportu- 
nities. When  the  stems  are  4  inches  high,  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  at  distances  of  18  inches  by 
1  foot,  opening  up  the  soil  sufficiently  to  admit  the  ball  to  half 
its  depth.  The  soil  removed  is  then  earefully  Viorked  round 
each  plant,  scarcely  covering  the  roots.  When  the  growth 
is  8  inches  high,  warm  soil  is  worked  in  between  the  rows  up 
to  2  inches  above  the  original  ball  of  earth,  leaving  the  whole 
surface  flattened.  The  plants  seldom  require  water,  the  moisture 
arising  from  the  bed  being  nearly  sufficient  for  them.  Give  air 
at  all  favourable  opportunities,  covering  well  up  on  cold  nights, 
but  having  constantly  a  slight  amount  of  air.  By  the  time 
the  foliage  commences  to  curl  the  Potatoes  will  be  rapidly 
forming,  after  which  scarcely  any  water  should  be  given,  other- 
wise it  will  materially  interfere  with  their  flavour. 

The  best  variety  for  frame  work,  if  steadily  grown,  ia  Hyatt's 
Prolific,  the  tubers  coming  out  very  even  in  size,  about  2  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  passing  beyond  the  original 
ball  of  soil  some  inches. 

I  also  find  it  serviceable  to  pot  in  10-inoh  pots  a  quantity  of 
the  Cockney,  an  early  dwarf-topped  Potato,  well  adapted  for 
pots,  the  tubers  forming  close  at  home,  and  being  of  good  size. 
This  is  done  in  the  first  week  of  April,  placing  them  in  any 
unheated  house  or  frame,  and  when  fear  of  frost  is  past,  a 
trench  is  then  opened  on  a  south  border,  in  which  they  are 
placed,  still  remaining  in  the  pots,  over  and  between  which 
the  loose  soil  is  carefully  worked,  leaving  the  mound  of  soil 
about  4  inches  above  the  surrounding  level.  By  this  means  I 
obtain  an  excellent  lot  of  young  Potatoes  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  from  the  open  borders. — T.  C.  Sage. 


GROWING  DWARF  POINSETTIAS. 
When  the  Eev.  C.  P.  Peach  is  trying  his  experiments  with 
the  dwarfing  of  Poiusettia  pulcherrima,  as  I  see  he  intends  to 
do  next  year,  may  I  ask  him  to  try  the  plan  of  growing  four 
plants  in  a  pot,  and  flowering  them  as  dwarfs  ?  If  he  succeeds, 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  I  think  he  will  be  highly  pleased. 
I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  do  more  than  try  two  or 
three  pots,  and  these  gave  me  satisfaction.  They  were  so  very 
handsome  and  effective  when  placed  in  a  row  with  the  Single 
White  Boman  Hyacinth,  and  edged  \sith  small  plants  of  Sela- 
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ginella  denticulata,  that  I  have  decided  to  grow  more  of  them 
when  convenient. 

My  plan  was  to  take  the  points  of  the  medinm-sized  bloom- 
ing shoots,  and  make  them  into  cuttings  about  4  inches  long, 
taking  cfl:  the  bottom  leaf  only;  to  place  each  cutting  in  a  very 
small  pot,  say  a  72,  or  2-inch  pot ;  and  to  strike  them  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat  and  a  moist,  close  atmosphere.  Afterwards  I 
put  four  of  these  cuttings  in  a  G-inch  pot ;  the  tallest  in  the 
centre,  potting  it  rather  higher  than  the  others,  and  three 
round  the  sides.  Place  the  latter  slantingly  and  equidistant.  I 
used  a  rich  turfy  loam,  a  handful  of  rotten  cow  manure,  and 
Band.  I  kept  them  in  close  quarters  until  established,  and 
then  allowed  them  more  light  and  moderate  air.  They  cannot 
grow  tall  with  such  moderate-rooting  space,  but  instead  of  that 
the  nourishment  the  plants  take  from  the  soil  will  not  only 
give  the  foliage  a  good  colour,  but  will  develope  as  fine  a  lot 
of  floral  leaves  as  can  well  be  wished  for,  and  the  pot  and  plants 
will  not,  perhaps,  exceed  1  foot  high.  The  cuttings,  I  think, 
should  be  selected  just  as  the  shoot  has  ceased  growing,  and  is 
about  to  form  its  tiny  floral  bracts.— T.  Kecobd. 


GROUND   VINERIES. 


I  HAVE  read  much  and  heard  much  for  and  against  ground 
vineries,  and  one  Journal  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were 
unworthy  the  attention  of  gardeners,  excepting  tor  the  growth 
of  vegetables  in  winter,  but  they  might  do  for  amateurs.  Even 
the  inventor  a  week  or  so  ago,  in  writing  to  "  our  Journal," 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  them.  However,  being  very 
fond  of  Grapes,  and,  moreover,  being  an  amateur  fruit-grower, 
I  thought  I  would  try  some  of  them  three  or  four  years  ago. 
So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eivett  to  send  me  half  a  dozen  of  his  pattern 
of  ground  vinery.  On  receiving  them  I  saw  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  do  away  with  the  groove  for  the  glass  to  rest  in, 
instead  of  which  I  made  it  to  lap,  and  fixed  with  iron  hooks, 
by  which  means  I  also  got  rid  of  the  putty.  I  also  strengthened 
the  ends  with  a  light  iron  cross-bar,  and  supported  the  ridge 
woodwork  by  bracing  it  to  the  lower  wood  on  each  side  with  a 
light  iron  bar.  This  prevented  warping,  which  otherwise  was 
apt  to  take  place,  and  then  the  glass  fell  out.  Instead  of  slates 
I  paved  the  bottom  with  tiles,  which  I  thought  would  hold 
both  heat  and  moisture.  To  each  Vine  I  allowed  a  growth  of 
21  feet— that  is,  three  7-feet  lengths  of  lights. 

The  sorts  I  have  planted  are  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  Lady  Downe's, 
Frankenthal,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh  (Morris's 
variety).  Early  Golden  Frontignan,  General  della  Marmora, 
Fintindo,  La  Viile  de  Bruxelles,  Golden  Champion,  Trentham 
Black,  and  a  seedling  of  my  own.  Some  of  the  Vines  have 
fruited,  others  not  yet,  but  I  will  give  my  notes  of  those  that 
have. 

Early  Golden  Frontignan  bears  well,  and  was  ripe  and  of 
excellent  flavour  in  the  first  week  of  September,  both  in  1869 
and  1870. 

Foster's  White  Seedling.  This  is  a  fine  Grape,  and  succeeds 
remarkably  well  in  a  ground  vinery.  It  was  ripe  in  the  middle 
of  September. 

Trentham  Black  did  not  set  well  in  1869,  but  set  well  in 
1870.  In  colour  it  is  jet  black.  Its  flavour  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.    It  was  ripe  in  the  last  week  of  September. 

General  delta  Marmora  is  a  free  bearer,  but  I  do  not  think 
much  of  the  flavour.  It  is  poor  in  quality,  at  least  with  me. 
This  I  shall  dig  up  or  graft. 

Fintindo,  a  black  Grape,  loose  in  the  bunch,  and  which  does 
not  require  thinninj?,  or  at  most  very  little.  It  is  smaller  in 
the  berry  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  not  so  good. 

Frankenthal  and  Black  Hamburgh  both  did  remarkably  well, 
were  fine  in  colour  and  flavour,  and  were  ripe  in  the  last  week 
of  September  and  the  first  week  of  October. 

Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  large  in  bunch  and  good  in 
colour,  and  delicious. 

Lady  Downe's  became  black  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  was  cut  ripe  on  the  4th  of  November.     A  very  free  bearer. 

Morris's  Black  Hamburgh  I  bought  as  earlier  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  I  have  not  found  it  so,  nor  to  my  thinking  is  it 
BO  good  in  other  respects  as  that  variety. 

The  rest  of  my  Vines  I  have  not  allowed  to  bear  yet.  As  far 
as  1  have  gone  I  deem  my  ground  vineries  a  great  success,  as 
they  supply  me  with  excellent  Grapes  more  than  two  months 
in  the  year  with  comparatively  little  trouble.  Many  of  my 
friends,  after  seeing  the  Vines  and  tasting  the  produce,  have 
taken  the  measurement  of  the  frames  and  had  some  made, 


and  are  now  growing  for  themselves.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  growth  is  equal  to  the  fruit  grown  in  my  heated 
vinery,  but  I  aver  the  Grapes  are  good  and  rich  in  flavour, 
equal  to,  nay  better,  in  quality  than  many  that  I  have  seen 
grown  in  cool  houses  ;  and  I  would  say  to  my  brother  amateurs, 
Try  one  Vine,  such  as  the  Trentham  Black  or  the  Franktnthal, 
and  if  you  succeed  as  well  as  I  have  done,  I  think  you  will  not 
regret  the  experiment.  One  word  more,  Do  not  have  the  glass 
less  than  21-oz.,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  hot  whiten  the  glass 
on  the  side  nest  the  sun. — Hakrison  Weik,  Weirleiijh,  Kent. 


CYCLAMEN   CULTURE. 

Before  recording  my  experience  on  Cyclamen  culture  I  wish 
to  give  this  warning — with  proper  attention  it  is  one  of  the 
most  easy  plants  to  cultivate,  but  without  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  I  can  assure  Mr.  W.  Scott  he  can  not  only  have 
good  blooming  plants  in  ten  months,  but  in  eight  months  useful 
ones  with  from  two  to  ten  dozen  blooms,  and  I  believe  for 
general  purposes  from  October  till  May  they  are  not  equalled, 
especially  for  London  rooms. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  I  think  as  a  rule  they  should  be 
shown  in  collections  independently  of  size  of  pots,  taking  thfr 
quality  of  flower  and  foliage  into  consideration  as  the  colours 
are  so  various,  and  perhaps  in  several  collections  of  six  or 
twelve  they  may  be  nearly  all  equal  but  different  in  colour. 

I  think  in  time  a  good  Cyclamen  will  equal  what  our  best 
Fuchsias  are  now  in  shape  and  substance  of  petal ;  good  dis- 
tinct-based flowers — that  is  my  standard  of  excellence. 

To  have  good  plants  in  eight  or  ten  months  sow  the  seed  any 
time  after  January,  allowing  eight  or  ten  months  according  as 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  ;  5-inch  pots  or  pans  will  do. 
Sow  about  1  inch  apart  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  When  the 
plants  are  up  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  giving 
air  gradually ;  and  after  this  time  they  should  have  all  the  air 
possible,  dependant  upon  the  external  temperature,  and  night 
and  day  during  the  summer  months.  As  soon  as  they  have 
made  three  or  four  leaves  pot  off  the  plants  singly  in  small 
60-sized  pots,  reshifting,  as  the  roots  find  their  way  to  the  out- 
sides  of  the  pots,  to  large  60'e,  5-inch,  and  6-inch  pots,  returning 
them  to  the  bottom  heat,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  of  any 
check,  which  will  keep  them  on  the  standstill  for  a  mouth  or 
six  weeks.  The  soil  should  be  either  warmed  or  the  pots 
raised  from  the  bottom  heat  two  or  three  days  before  shifting, 
I  do  not  recommend  planting  two  or  three  plants  in  a  pot,  nor 
planting  them  out. 

A  frame  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  grow  them  during  the 
summer  months,  shading  at  all  times  from  strong  sunshine  j 
and  as  a  good  show  of  bloom  entirely  depends  upon  clean 
healthy  foliage,  the  plants  should  be  syringed  at  least  twice 
a-day  to  preserve  cleanliness,  and  to  savo  the  foliage  from  red 
spider,  which  appears  to  be  their  chief  enemy. 

Not  later  than  September  plants  should  be  removed  from  the 
frames  to  a  stage  or  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  as 
after  that  time  they  are  subject  to  damp,  maintaining  just 
enough  fire  heat  to  expel  frost  and  damp,  and  giving  plenty  of 
air  without  cold  currents.  If  they  are  kept  in  a  damp,  close 
atmosphere  whilst  in  bloom  during  the  winter  months,  anyone 
can  have  spotted  varieties  to  his  heart's  content,  but  such  1 
consider  a  disfigurement. 

After  the  blooming  season  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  pit  or 
greenhouse,  and  gradually  withhold  water,  but  never  allow 
them  to  become  dust  dry.  After  they  Lave  lost  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  leaves,  shake  them  out,  repot,  and  return  them  tc- 
a  cold  frame,  sprinkling  twice  a-day  overhead,  and  watering  at 
the  root  very  cautiously  at  first,  increasing  the  supply  as  the 
foliage  increases.  Return  them  to  a  stage  in  the  greenhouse  at 
the  end  of  September.  In  two  or  three  years  good  specimen 
plants  can  be  had  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  with 
corms  of  from  4  to  G  inches. 

The  amateur  may  rest  assured  Cyclamens  can  be  grown  quite 
as  well  without  bottom  heat  as  with  it.  Sow  the  seed  in 
October  instead  of  in  spring,  place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  in  fi> 
greenhouse  near  the  glass,  and  grow  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 

I  find  the  best  compost  is  one-half  good  fibrous  loam,  and 
one-half  leaf  mould  and  well-rotted  hotbed  manure.  Avoid 
cow  dung,  as  it  contains  so  many  grubs,  and  should  any  be 
missed  in  the  potting,  they  will  completely  destroy  the  plant, 
commencing  with  the  roots  and  finishing  at  the  corm. 

A  few  words  about  the  ten-months  collection  of  plants  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Twickenham, 
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well-tnown  as  one  of  the  largest,  most  successful,  and  scarcely- 
eciaalled  forced  Strawberry-grower  for  maket.  He  forces  some 
thousands  of  plants,  and  when  in  full  work  the  fruit  is  a  sight 
not  seen  every  day,  and  probably  he  is  able  to  gather  from 
SO  lbs.  to  a  hundredweight  several  times  a-week.  He  conse- 
quently requires  a  large  area  of  glass  in  frames  and  houses, 
and  they  are  of  the  best  form  I  have  seen  for  the  purpose.  The 
Strawberries  are  first  started  in  frames  in  bottom  heat,  and 
drafted  to  the  houses  as  wanted.  The  Cyclamens  then  succeed 
them  in  the  frames,  and  are  grown  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
during  the  summer,  and  removed  to  the  houses  in  September, 
the  Strawberries  again  following  them  for  the  winter.  It  must 
be  understood  his  collection  of  Cyclamens  was  exhibited  as  a 
collection  of  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  plants  for  quality  and 
variety  of  colour,  all  in  48-pots,  with  from  five  to  ten  dozen 
blooms.  Mr.  Clarke's  houses  are  now  all  filled  with  them, 
their  number  amounting  to  some  thousands,  all  for  market,  in 
different  stages  of  bloom,  and,  taking  the  whole  as  a  lot  of  ten- 
months  plants,  I  think  they  are  not  to  be  equalled.  The  plants 
in  the  early  house,  which  is  about  1"20  feet  long  by  12  wide, 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  a  sight  worth  going  miles  to  see. — 
Geoege  Edgeeton,  Straxi-herry  Sill. 

[Mr.  Edgerton  sent  us  some  fine  specimens.    Some  of  the 
flowers  were  semi-double. — Eds.] 


RED  AND  WHITE  EXHIBITION  POTATOES. 

Really  it  does  seem  like  a  reverse  of  history  when  a 
"  Ealeigh  "  comes  to  seek  instruction  from  a  "  Fenn  "  relative 
to  Potatoes.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  I  beg  to  inform  a  correspondent 
— "Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  " — who  wants  "red  varieties  and 
white  varieties,  both  Kidney  and  Rounds,  for  exhibition"  pur- 
poses, that  he  cannot  do  better  at  the  present  time  than  to 
procure  the  Early  American  Rose,  a  flattish  obtuse  Kidney ; 
and  there  is  a  rather  early  red  round,  rough-skinned  Potato, 
which  I  often  meet  with  wrongly  shown  as  the  Red  Regent;  it 
has  various  local  aliases,  but  mostly  bears  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  If  "  Sir  Walter  "  can  secure  it  he  will  gain  a  fine 
model  for  a  round  red  Potato,  and  well-flavoured,  though  it  is 
yellow  of  fleeh.  The  next  shapely  round,  though  a  later  and 
a  larger  sort,  is  Buttons'  Red-skin  Flourball. 

Two  models  for  exhibition,  and  really  first-class  second-early 
white  Potatoes,  are  Thomas  Almond's  Yorkshire  Hero,  a  flat 
obtuse  Kidney,  and  Transell's  Seedling,  Round.  I  have  grown 
the  latter  as  large  as  my  child's  head,  but  that  only  happens 
when  two  or  three  tubers  are  found  at  one  root,  which  often 
occurs  in  a  breadth  of  this  variety  ;  and  then  I  know  of  no  other 
sort  that  produces  such  perfect  spheres,  unless  it  be  the  Royal 
Albert,  but  that  is  a  smaller,  and  altogether  an  inferior  kind  to 
Transell's  Seedling.  It  has  always  been  a  scarce  kind,  and 
should  "  Sir  Walter"  find  it  difiicult  to  procure,  there  is  the 
King  of  Potatoes,  whose  feature  is  to  "run  out"  in  sample, 
and  it  would  give  him  both  Rounds  and  Kidneys  sufficiently 
large  and  shapely  to  suit.  Rintoul's  New  Early  White  Don 
also  yields  very  fine  round  tubers,  and  it  is  withal  one  of  the 
best  modern  sorts,  a  capital  market  and  household  potato. 

I  recommend  the  above  sorts  to  be  planted  on  good  ground 
at  the  following  distances  apart  between  the  rows  : — Early 
Rose,  2f  feet;  Prince  of  Wales,  31  feet;  Suttons'  Red-skin 
Flourball,  3,(  feet ;  Almond's  Yorkshire  Hero,  3  feet ;  Tran- 
sell's Seedling,  24  feet;  and  the  New  Early  White  Don,  3  J  feet. 
— Robert  Fenn,  Rectory,  Woodstock. 


NOTES  ON   SILPHIUM  LACINIATUM,  L. 

THE    COMPASS    PLANT. 

\Tliad  before  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. \ 

It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  science  that  it 
takes  little  on  trust.  One  would  suppose  that  after  the  positive 
facts  given  by  President  Hill  in  his  paper  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Association,  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  edges  of  leaves  of  Silphium  laciniatum  had  an 
average  bearing  north.  But  I  find  men — excellent  acute  ob- 
servers— who  doubt  the  facts.  They  say,  "  We  took  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  plants  on  the  spot,  and  found  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  such  tendency ;  we  want  no  better  evidence  than 
that  of  our  own  senses." 
L  As  before  suggested,  it  is  an  excellent  habit  to  veiify,  for  our- 

■  selves,  the  facts  reported  by  others — there  is  far  too  little  of 
P  this  habit — but  when  the  observations  conflict,  it  is  safer  to 
g       assume  that  both  are  right,  and  that  there  is  something  yet 


undiscovered  which  would  harmonise  the  opposition,  than  that 
either  one  is  wrong. 

In  this  matter  of  the  Silphium  or  "  Compass  Plant,"  I  was 
able  to  find  this  missing  link,  and  to  see  that  both  parties  were 
right. 

When  I  first  saw  the  Silphium  to  any  great  extent  in  its 
native  localities,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indications  of  this 
northern  tendency.  It  was  a  great  surprise,  as  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  it  before  had  taught  the  reverse.  I  determined  to 
watch  a  plant  carefully  on  my  own  ground  the  next  year.  The 
result  was  just  as  described  by  President  Hill.  There  was  the 
unmistakeable  northern  tendency  in  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
when  they  first  came  up,  and  until  they  were  large  and  heavy, 
when  the  winds  and  rains  bore  them  in  different  directions, 
and  they  evidently  had  not  the  power  of  regaining  the  points 
lost.  This  often  took  place  by  their  own  weight  alone,  especi- 
ally in  luxuriant  specimens.  Mr.  Hill  said  it  was  in  June 
when  he  saw  them  on  the  prairies,  all  bearing  north  ;  when  I 
saw  them,  and  not  doing  so,  it  was  early  in  September,  and 
then  no  doubt  the  mechanical  causes  I  have  referred  to  had 
been  in  operation. 

The  plant  I  have  had  in  my  garden,  now  for  some  years, 
affords  much  interest  in  many  respects.  I  learned  a  useful 
leason  from  it  this  year  in  reference  to  the  relative  rates  of 
growth  in  the  different  parts  of  the  inflorescence.  Noticing 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  growth  in  the  disk  florets  in  the 
day,  I  determined  to  note  accurately,  one  morning  during  the 
last  week  in  August,  exactly  when  growth  did  commence.  The 
ray  flowers  close  over  the  disk  during  night,  and  at  i  a.m.,  with 
day  just  dawning  in  the  east,  I  found  the  ray  petals  just  com- 
mencing to  open  back.  In  the  disk  there  are  about  fifteen 
coils  of  florets  in  the  spiral.  There  appeared  no  motion  until 
4.40,  although  no  doubt  growth  commenced  at  4,  when  the  ray 
petals  were  in  motion,  but  too  slow  to  be  perceptible.  At 
4.40,  however,  the  five  outer  circles  were  evidently  slightly 
elevated  above  the  others  in  the  disk.  Then  follows  the  follow- 
ing record  in  my  diary  :  — 

4.4.5,  the  five  divisions  of  the  corolla  split  open. 
4.50,  corollas  grown  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch. 
4.55,  divisions  of  corolla  fully  expanded. 

5,  florets  two-eighths  ahove  the  rest  of  the  disk.  It  might  he  well  to 
Bay  here,  that  there  was  no  growth  in  any  this  morning  but  in  the  five 
outside  rows  we  are  speaking  of. 

5.5,  5.10,  no  apparent  change  except  that  some  which  were  not  so 
perfectly  opened  as  the  others  seemed  to  become  so. 

5.15,  pistil  and  masses  of  stamens  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  corolla. 

5.20,  corollas  now  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  above  the  othersj 
n  disk.  Pistils  ami  stamens  about  two  lines  above  the  corollas.  Long 
yellow  ray  petals  half  open,  with  no  appearance  of  pollen  on  their  pistils. 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  no  further  growth  of  the 
corolla,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  daily  labour  was  accom- 
plished in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

5.25,  pistUs  and  stamens  beyond  the  corolla  1-32  inch. 
5.30,  „  „  „  1-16    „ 

5.35,  ,,  ,,  ,,  1-8       ,, 

5.40,  ,,  ,,  „  3-8       „ 

5.45,  5.50,  no  change. 

5.55,  pistils  begin  to  project  beyond  the  stamens.  The  first  insect, 
a  sand  wasp  appears.  He  inserts  his  proboscis  down  between  the 
clavate  pistil  and  the  stamens,  carrying  away  the  poUen,  which  ia  all 
over  his  head. 

6,  6.5,  pistils  one  line,  stamens  no  longer  lengthen. 

6.10,  anthers  are  falling  away  from  the  pistils,  which  are  two  lines 
beyond. 

6.15,  no  change. 

6.20,  the  ray  petals  now  fully  open,  that  is  horizontal. 

No  change  was  noticed  after  this,  except  the  free  visits  of 
the  sand  wasp,  none  of  these  however,  carried  any  pollen  to 
the  pistils  in  the  ray  florets. 

About  9  o'clock  (there  had  not  been  the  slightest  indications 
of  any  growth  since  G.20)  heavier  insects  began  to  arrive,  and 
then  the  slightest  touch  broke  off  the  florets,  which  fell  on  the 
ray  pistils  which  happened  to  be  below  them,  and  in  this  way 
they  were  fertilised.  'These  pistils  died  very  soon  after.  Those 
pistils  on  the  uppsr  tide  (the  flower  leaning  a  little)  were  quite 
fresh  the  next  morning,  awaiting  some  chance  to  be  fertilised, 
insects  evidently  not  performing  that  office. 

We  here  see  that  there  were  three  phases  of  growth,  willi  a 
slight  rest  between  each,  the  pistil  taking  the  most  time,  then 
the  stamens,  and  the  corolla  the  least,  but  the  whole  growth 
of  the  day  included  within  two  hours. 

I  have  used  the  word  pistil  for  the  clavate  process  which 
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ocenpies  the  place  of  the  true  organ  in  perfect  flowers.  Of 
course  only  the  ray  florets  of  Silphium  have  perfect  pistils. 
This  clavate  false  pistil  or  ovary  has  hitherto  been  snpposed 
to  be  a  necessary  production  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  plant. 
It  was  supposed  to  push  out  the  pollen,  which  was  thereby 
scattered  to  the  ray  florets  about  it.  Eat  these  observations 
show  that  this  is  probably  an  error,  and  that  fertilisation  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  easy  falling  away  of  the  mass  of 
stamens,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  on  Euphorbia  jacriuinia;- 
florain  last  year's  proceedings,  U  the  case  with  that  species. 

I  am  anxious  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  different 
ratios  of  growth  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  the 
difierent  floral  organs  in  this  plant ;  because  I  think  I  see 
traces  of  a  general  law  in  plants  that  there  are  vibrations  or 
varying  intensities  during  each  season's  gro.wth,  and  that  the 
production  of  the  various  organs  depends  on  the  degrees  of 
these  vibrations.— Thomas  MEEam.— (American  Gardener's 
Monthly.) 

GRAPE   GROWING  IN   SOOTLAND. 

Scotland  has  of  late  years  taken  a  leading  position  in  the 
production  of  Grapes.  This  was  first  demonstrated  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  Fruit  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1865,  where 
many  of  the  leading  Grape-growers  of  Britain,  and  even  France, 
pnt  in  an  appearance,  yet  first  honours  were  retained  in  Scot- 
land. Again,  in  18C9,  we  had  another  Grand  International 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  triumph  of  the  Scotch 
growers  was  as  marked  as  before. 

These  remarks,  however,  refer  more  particularly  to  Grapes 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  great  of  the  land,  and  not  to  such 
as  are  grown  for  commercial  purposes.  We  have,  however,  to 
notice  a  notable  step  in  advance  in  this  latter  direction  also  in 
Scotland.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Dryden 
Bank  and  Physio  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  who  is  a  most  exten- 
sive importer  of  every  description  of  green  fruit,  built  at  his 
country  residence  two  splendid  vineries,  each  100  feet  long  and 
about  18  feet  wide.  These  are  built  on  what  may  be  called  the 
lean-to  principle.  Their  construction  and  heating  are  of  the 
most  substantial  character.  Their  borders  were  formed  after 
the  most  approved  method,  and  the  results  have  been  highly 
satisfactory — the  crops  of  Grapes  having  given  ample  evidence 
that  the  foundation  was  well  laid,  and  the  after-management 
aU  that  could  be  desired.  We  believe  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dal- 
keith Park,  was  the  architect  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  vineries,  and  we 
are  going  to  refer  to  what  he  is  now  doing  in  the  same  direction 
for  himself  in  Selkirkshire,  where  he  has  feued  land  near  the 
Clovenfords  Station  of  the  railway  leading  from  Galashiels  to 
Peebles,  about  three  miles  from  Galashiels  and  one  mile  from 
the  classic  grounds  of  Ashiejtiel,  where  Ssott  wrote  the  greater 
portion  of  "  Marmion,"  and  from  which  he  dates  many  of  the 
introductions  to  his  cantos.  We  believe  Mr.  Thomson  selected 
this  spot  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  soil  for  Grape-grow- 
ing, the  supply  of  water,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  fruit 
can  be  sent  on  to  London  by  express  trains  from  Galashiels. 
He  has  named  his  establishment  The  Tweed  Vineyard,  but 
Grapes  are  not  the  only  fruit  he  means  to  produce ;  he  has 
made  arrangements  for  fruiting  about  a  thousand  Pines  annu- 
ally, besides  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  but 
a  year  since  he  got  possession  of  the  ground,  and  those  who 
have  »eaa  the  place  recently  can  only  marvel  at  what  has  been 
done  in  «o  short  a  space  of  time.  Hothouses  have  been  erected 
requiring  thirty  tons  of  glass  to  glaze  them,  and  three  miles  of 
hot-water  pipes  to  heat  them. 

The  great  central  blocks  of  glass  for  the  production  of  Grapes 
consist  of  three  span-roofed  houses,  each  200  feet  long,  24  feet 
wide,  and  17  feet  high.  These  are  placed  21  feet  apart,  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  t'?rminating  at  one  end  in  a  house  run- 
ning along  their  ends  and  forming  a  corridor  for  them  ;  this 
corridor  is  of  the  same  height,  135  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide, 
and  in  it  are  placed  all  the  appliances  by  means  of  which  the 
ventilation  of  the  whole  block  of  glass  is  effected ;  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  this  is  done  in  as  little  time  and  with 
as  great  ease  as  an  ordinary  three-light  frame,  such  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  gear  employed.  Two  of  the  long  houses  have 
eight  rows  of  pipes  in  each,  one  has  twelve  rows,  and  the 
corridor  has  ten  rows.  This,  with  some  connecting  pipes, 
gives  7000  feet  of  4  inch  pipe,  which  is  all  heated  by  one 
lioilar,  of  an  entirely  new  conslrnction,  which  Mr.  Thomson 
has  had  constructed  of  boiler  plates.  It  might  be  called  the 
telescope  boiler,  for  it  is  some  20  feet  long.  The  Vines  are  all 
of  the  most  approved  sorts. 
In  addition  to  this  grand  block  there  is  a  pinery  120  feet 


long  and  13  feei  wide  against  the  boundary  wall;  another 
145  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide  ;  a  third  200  feet  long  and  5  feet 
wide  along  the  front  of  a  Cacumber  house  of  the  same  length 
and  13  feet  wide.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  Pine  pit  irt 
course  of  construction  200  feet  long,  and  a  plant  house  100  feet 
long.  The  Cucumber  house,  it  is  calculated,  will  produce  in 
four  months  three  hundred  dozen  fruit — more,  probably,  than 
is  consumed  in  Scotland  in  a  whole  year. 

The  Vines  with  which  the  vineries  have  been  planted  were 
all  struck  from  eyes  and  grown  on  the  spot,  and  they  have 
made  such  progress  that  about  3000  lbs.  of  Grapes  may  bo  ex- 
pected from  them  next  summer  by  cropping  a  set  of  Vines 
called  supernumeraries,  which  will  be  removed  when  the  per- 
manent ones  completely  occupy  the  houses.  Such  extensive 
preparations  for  supplying  the  market  with  Grapes,  when  taken, 
in  connection  with  many  similar  establishments  that  exist, 
especially  in  England,  must  of  necessity  diminish  the  cost 
price  of  hothouse  Grapes,  and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
a  class  of  the  community  from  whom  their  cost  hitherto  has 
excluded  them  ;  and  in  tbi^  we  rejoice,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider what  a  boon  they  must  be  to  invalids  and  all  who  are  of 
delicate  constitutions,  proving  to  them  both  food  and  drink 
when  they  often  loathe  everything  else. 

We  learn  that  Mr,  Thomson  has  resigned  the  situation  he? 
has  held  for  so  many  years  as  gardener  tj  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith,  and  in  May  will  take  the  personal 
superintendence  of  The  Tweed  Vineyard.  Mr.  Thomson  is 
well  known  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  Grape  cultivation  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  practical  cultivator. 
The  important  enterprise  now  undertaken  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  could  not  have  been  inaugurated  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances. — {Daily  Mail) 


SLOW  COMBUSTION— ECONOMY   OF  FUEL. 

FoK  "  A.  Y.'s  "  information  (see  page  8)  I  may  state  that  the- 
valve  is  fixed  on  the  ashpit,  and  not  on  the  furnace  door, 
and  that  both  doors  fit  quite  closely.  Although  the  valve 
answers  admirably,  yet  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fish  that  a 
single  hole  with  a  screw  valve  would  be  preferable  to  my  sliding 
valve,  as  I  think  it  could  be  more  accurately  regulated.  I  had 
an  opportunity  only  last  week  of  observing  the  woiking  of  one 
in  a  close  stove  in  a  large  warehouse,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  preferable  to  my  sliding  valve.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  my  present  plan.  It  has  been  fairly 
tested  during  the  present  severe  frost,  and  it  has  proved  to  be- 
all  I  could  desire  in  its  results. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  builder  (a  nurseryman) 
who  constructed  my  house  called,  when  I  asked  him  to  look  at 
the  furnace.  Upon  seeing  the  fire  he  immediately  remarked, 
"That's  capital;  it  is  perfect;  you  cannot  want  anything  to 
work  better."  It  was  then  half-past  9  a  m.,  and  the  fire  had 
been  made  up  at  half-past  8  the  previous  night,  and  had  con- 
sequently been  burning  for  thirteen  hours,  and  still  was  a  good 
fire.  The  thermometer  showed  at  the  time  16°  of  frost  in 
the  external  atmosphere.  The  glass  inside  the  house  stood 
at  40°. 

The  fire  was  made  up  last  night  at  a  quarter -past  9  ;  at  half- 
past  9  this  morning  there  was  still  a  good  lire.  The  thermo- 
meter inside  the  house  marked  45°.  The  frost  during  the 
night  had  not  exceeded  4'.  I  mention  these  particulars  to 
show  how  the  plan  has  worked  during  this  severe  weather. 

In  stating  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  to  burn  the  length  of 
time  I  have  mentioned,  I  will  give  my  experience  as  correctly 
as  may  be.  I  cannot  give  the  quantity  of  coal,  but  "A.  Y."  wilf 
probably  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate.  He 
must  bear  in  mind  that  I  use  a  tubular  boiler  of  the  smallesfc 
size,  and  that  I  burn  anthracite  coal  only.  The  boiler  is  fixed 
about  G  or  7  inches  above  the  firebars,  and  the  diameter  of  tlia 
furnace  below  the  boiler  is  about  21  inches. 

When  I  make  up  the  fire  for  the  night  I  fill  up  to  about 
4  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  boiler.  The  fire  in  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the 
tubes  and  the  brickwork  is  below  the  boiler ;  the  fuel,  in  fact, 
forms  a  flat- topped  cone-shaped  mass.  Were  I  to  fill  up  higher- 
than  I  have  stated,  the  heat  would  be  too  great.  My  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  ton  per  month. 
I  may  add  that  since  I  have  used  anthracite  coal  I  have  never 
been  troubled  with  clinkers;  the  firebars  are  always  clear. 

I  should,  perhaps,  mention  that  the  iuEide  course  of  brick- 
work in  the  furnace  is  made  of  firebricks. 

I  hope  this  information  may  be  of  use  to  "  A.  T."    He  must 
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remember  that  I  only  give  the  result  of  my  experience  witli 
one  kind  of  boiler  and  one  description  of  fuel.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  state  that  similar  results  would  follow  with  different 
materials  to  work  with.  I  merely  give  my  experience,  and  how 
obtained. 

From  observation  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  X  had  to 
construct  another  furnace  I  should  make  the  space  greater 
between  the  boiler  and  the  firebars  ;  instead  of  7  I  would  make 
it  12  or  14  inches,  contracting  the  sides  towards  the  bottom. 
By  this  plan,  as  the  fire  burnt  out,  it  would  drop  closer  together, 
and  keep  burning,  instead  of  going  out,  as  it  does  in  broad- 
bottomed  furnaces.    The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  would  not 


be  greater  than,  probably  not  so  much  as  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  setting  furnaces. 

I  remember  the  old-fashioned  circular-bottomed  stoves  used 
in  bedrooms.  As  the  fuel  burnt  the  fire  dropped  down  closer, 
and  kept  bright  for  a  long  time ;  whereas,  with  the  modern 
broad  flat-bottomed  stoves,  the  fuel  is  soon  burnt  right  out. 
If  something  like  the  principle  of  these  old-fashioned  grates 
were  applied  to  greenhouse  furnaces,  making  them  for  slow 
combustion,  as  great  or  greater  results  would  be  obtained  with 
less  trouble  and  a  smaller  consumption  of  fuel. 

Does  Mr.  Fish  think  a  screw-valve  in  the  fireplace  would-be 
an  improvement  ? — E.  S. 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  11. 

DRAWING  PLANS. 

1.5  le,  21  22.    Lay  lines  connecting  pegs  15  16,  17  18,  19  20, 


To  draw  and  transfer /</.  Si  to  the  ground,  form  the  rectangle 
A  B  CD  ;  draw  Ihe  diameter  lines  e  f  and  o  n,  also  the  diagonal 
lines  AC  and  bd;  draw  the  other  lines  12,  3  4,  &3.  (being 
parallel  to  either  diameter  or  diagonal  lines) ;  draw  the  circle 
from  centre  o,  also  the  arcs  as  shown  in  c  and  d. 

To  transfer  the  figure  to  the  ground,  lay  a  line  from  a  to  b, 
the  distance  be- 
ing 41  feet  6 
inches,  also  from 
B  to  c,  being 
62  feet ;  lay  the 
line  from  c  to  d, 
which  is  equal  to 
line  A  B,  lay  the 
line  from  d  to  A, 
which  is  equal  to 
line  B  c ;  insert 
a  stake  at  each 
point.  Lay  the 
diameter  lines  b 
F  and  G  H,  Insert 
a  stake  at  each 
point ;  also  lay 
the  diagonal 
lines  A  cand  b  d. 
From  the  stake 
at  point  A  mea- 
sure 2  feet  on 
line  A  B,  insert  a, 
peg  as  at  point  1; 
also  from  stake 
A  measure  2  feet 
on  line  a  i>,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  23.  From 
stake  B  measure 
2  feet  on  line  B  A, 
and  insert  a  peg 
as  at  point  11 ; 
also  from  stake 
B  measure  2  feet 
on  line  e  c,  and 
insert  peg  as  at 
point  24.  From 
stake  c  measure 
2  feet  on  line  c 
B,  and  insert  peg 
as  at  point  14 ; 
also  from  stake  c 
measure  2  feet 
on  line  c  b,  and 
insert  peg  as  at 
point  12.  From 
stake  D  measure 
2  feet  on  line 
D  c,  and  insert 
peg  as  at  point 
2  ;  from  stake 
D  measure  2  feet 
on  line  d  a,  and  insert  peg  as  at  point  13.  Lay  lines  con- 
necting peg  1  2,  11  12,  13  14,  and  23  24.  On  each  side  of 
the  diameter  line  e  f  measure  IS  inches,  and  insert  pegs  as  at 
points  17  18,  19  20.  From  the  stakes  at  points  e  f  on  each 
side  measure  3  feet  C  inches,  and  insert  pegs  as   at  points 


and  21  22.  On  each  side  of  diameter  line  g  h  measure 
18  inches,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  5  6,  7  8.  From  the 
stakes  in  points  g  h  measure  8  feet  6  inches,  insert  pegs  as  at 
points  3  4,  9  10.  Lay  lines  connecting  pegs  3  4,  5  6,  7  8,  9  10. 
On  each  side  of  the  diagonal  lines  a  c  and  b  d  measure  2  feet, 

as  shown;  in 
points  c  and  d  ; 
extend^line  b  a 
to    6,   which  is 

2  feet,  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point 
b ;  extend  line  d 
c  to  a,  and  in- 
sert a  peg  as  at 
point  a ;  lay  a 
line  from  peg  b 
to  thej  peg  at 
point;  [12,  and 
from  the  peg  at 
point  1  to  the 
peg  at  point  a. 
From  stakes  b 
and  D  find  corre- 
sponding points 
to  b  12  and  1  a  ; 
lay  the  corre- 
sponding lines. 
Extend  the  line 
a  B  to  M,  which 
is  4  feet  3  inches, 
and  insert  a  peg 
as  at  point  u. 
From  the  stake 
at  point  E  mea- 
sure 4  feet  3 
inches  on  line 
B  A,  and  insert 
a  peg  as  at  point 
r.  Extend  line 
c  D  to  s,  whieh 
is  i  feet  3  Inches, 
and  insert  a  peg 
as  at  point  s. 
From  stake  d 
measure   4    feet 

3  inches  on  line 
D  c,  and  insert 
peg  as  at  point 
t.  Then  lay  a 
line  from  peg  r 
to  peg  s,  and 
from  peg  '  t  to 
peg  M.  From 
the  stakes  at 
points  A  0  find 
the  correspond- 
ing points  to  r  s 
and  t  u,  and  lay 

the  corresponding  lines.  From  the  centre,  with  a  string  9  feet 
6  inches  long  trace  arcs  c,  c,c,c  ;  reduce  the  string  2  feet,  and 
trace  arcs  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d ;  reduce  the  string  3  feet,  and 
trace  the  circle  9  feet  in  diameter.  Lay  lines  to  the  arcs 
(with  pegs  as  before  described),  also  to  the  ciiclei  which  com- 


S  5  M  7  9 

Fi2.  84.    Scale  12  feet  to  the  inch. 
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plete  the  figure.  The  points  where  the  Jiaes  cross  each  other 
are  the  angles  of  the  beds  and  grass  verges,  r,,  beds  ;  g,  grass  ; 
w,  walks. — M.  O'DoKNELL,  Gardener  to  E.  Leeming,  Esq., 
Spring  Grove,  Richmond. 


ORNAMENTAL    VARIETIES    OF    OUR    NATIVE 
PLANTS. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  out  amongst  our  British  plants  for  orna- 
mental and  variegated  forms,  or  any  departure  from  the  normal 
condition,  with  a  view  to  selecting  such  as  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens.  I  have  been  rewarded  with 
many  interesting  varieties  of  Grasses,  Veronicas,  Lamiums, 
Glechomas,  &o.  The  variety  of  Malva  sylvestris  called  crispa 
must  become  a  favourite  winter-garnishing  plant,  as  I  see  the 
French  Mallow  is  cut-up  with  the  frost,  and  my  Mallow  will 
Stand  any  amount  of  cold  without  injury.  The  Grass,  which 
I  think  is  Poa  annua,  is  considerably  shorter  in  its  growth  and 
flower  stems  than  Poa  trivialis  argentea.  I  have  also  a  new 
Daotylis  glomerata,  the  whole  foliage  assuming  a  creamy-white 
tint  in  the  spring,  but  not  so  good  in  the  summer,  and  a 
Phleum  pratense  aureo-variegatum,  which  is  very  ornamental 
during  the  summer.  I  was  the  raiser  of  Bull's  Holcus  lanatus 
variegatns,  Alopecurus  pratensis  variegatus,  and  Phleum  pra- 
tense albo-marginatnm ;  also  Henderson's  Limium  aureum, 
and  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus,  and  a  new  variety  of  Sedum 
acre,  and  of  Helianthemum  vulgare,  to  be  sont  out  by  a  London 
firm  as  soon  as  sufficient  stock  shall  have  been  raised. 

My  stock  of  new  British  plants  comprises  some  one  hundred 
sorts  of  greater  or  less  merit,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  wanderings  in  search  of  novelties  have  been  a  labour  of 
love.  Some  of  these  plants  have  been  propagated  from  the 
most  trifling  beginnings.  The  Mallow,  for  instance,  I  dis- 
covered on  the  wayside  at  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  with  only  one 
curly  leaf  upon  the  plant.  I  dug  it  up,  potted  it,  and  it  pro- 
duced another  curly  leaf  or  two,  all  the  rest  of  the  foliage  being 
perfectly  plain.  I  gathered  the  seeds  from  the  side  of  the 
shoot  with  the  curly  leaves,  and  they  produced  a  progeny  with 
some  plants  all  curly,  some  all  plain,  and  some  partly  curled  ; 
but  the  parts  of  partially-curled  plants  that  were  curled  were  as 
well  curled  as  the  plants  that  were  all  curled,  and  I  find  that 
the  all-curled  plants  come  perfectly  true  from  seeds.  Being 
very  prolific  it  will  make  a  cut-and-come-again  garnishing 
plant  from  the  autumn  till  late  in  the  spring,  when  it  loses 
all  its  crispnesa  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  normal 
state  till  the  autumn  again  comes  round. 

I  have  also  a  new  gold-striped  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  several 
beautiful  forms  of  Arum  maoulatum — viz.,  aureo-marginatum, 
and  albo-marginatum. 

My  plants  are  all  original  and  collected  by  myself,  and  al- 
though there  have  been  varieties  of  variegated  plants,  such  as 
Glechoma  and  Veronica,  found  before,  there  are  in  every  fresh 
one  differences  which  are  very  interesting. — Wii.  Elliott. 

[We  hope  to  hear  often  from  Mr.  Elliott  on  this  subject. — 
Eos.]  

THE   METROPOLITAN  FLORAL   SOCIETY. 

It  will,  I  am  sure,  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
what  progress  we  are  making  in  our  attempt  to  bring  more 
prominently  into  notice  those  favourites,  yclept  florists' flowers, 
which  we  believe  have  been  too  much  shoved  out  of  the  way 
by  things  more  easily  managed,  but,  we  think,  not  half  so 
beautiful. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  was  an  immense  difficulty  in  or- 
ganising a  new  Society  ;  for  many  would  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  it  was  the  result  of  spleen,  and,  as  I  had  had  a  pretty 
continuous  fight  with  the  existing  Societies  (especially  with  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  on  what  I  honestly  believed  to  be 
blunders  and  mismanagement),  that  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  I 
had  originated  this  movement.  As  I  felt  perfectly  at  ease  on 
this  score  I  did  not  much  care  what  some  might  think,  so  long 
as  the  point  we  had  in  view  was  gained.  The  liberality  with 
which  our  advances  were  met  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
and  the  kind  thoughtful  manner  in  which  the  arrangements 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  'Wilkiason,  tended  to  make  our  first 
show  the  most  successful  autumn  exhibition  ever  held  iu  the 
metropolis.  Thus  encouraged  we  have  made  another  move. 
We  felt  that  it  would  never  do  to  originate  separate  exhibitions 
— that  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  opposition  ;  moreover, 
we  could  not  have  made  them  sufficiently  attractive,  and  we 
could  not  run  the  risk  of  failure.    Wu  therefore  felt  that  it 


would  be  better  to  connect  our  prizes  with  some  existing  ma- 
chinery. The  months  in  which  we  proposed  to  offer  prizes 
were  April  for  Auriculas,  May  for  Tulips  and  Pansies,  Juno  for 
Ranunculuses  and  Pinks,  and  July  for  Cirnations  and  Picotees. 
In  the  first  and  last  of  these  months  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  connect  our  exhibitions  with  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  May  and  June  we  felt  that  there 
was  no  choice  left,  as  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  had  ofiered 
to  help  us  materially  in  our  prize  list.  Communications  were 
opened  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  arrangements  were  made  advantageous  to  both.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  gain  the  advantage  of  having,  we 
hope,  an  attractive  addition  made  to  two  of  their  minor  shows, 
while  we  shall  gain  a  place  to  exhibit  our  flowers  where  they 
will  be  seen  by  many  lovers  of  flowers. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  the  3rd 
inst.  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  The  Committee  felt 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  venture  too  much.  Societies 
are  often  vigorously  taken  up  at  first,  and  then  people  cool  on 
them  ;  and  if  plans  are  arranged  on  the  larger  scale,  then  there 
comes  the  necessity  of  clubbing  together  to  pay  debts— a  most 
unprofitable  proceeding.  Hence  if  the  schedule  of  prizes  agreed 
upon  may  seem  to  be  small  after  so  much  talking  about  them, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  our  motto  is  "festina  Icnte,"  freely 
translated,  "  Slow  and  sure  goes  far  in  a  day." 

I  should  add  that  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  have  con- 
sented to  the  Society  having  their  own  judges.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  ofJer  the  following  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  alone  : — 

la   April— 6  Auriculas  (amateurs) £2,      £1,        10s. 

1    do.     Green  edge  (open) Ts.  6(f ,    53.,    2s.  &d. 

1     do.    Grey  edge  (open)    7s.  fici ,    5s.,    2s.  &d. 

1    do.    White  edge  (open)  7s.  (itZ.,    5s,    2s.  *-VL 

1    do.    Self(open) Is.Cd.,    58,    2s.M. 

In  May— 36  Pansies  (open) £2    £1  10s.    £1 

24    do.     (amateurs) £2    £1  10s.    £1 

12  Fancy  Pansies £1        15s.        10s. 

36  Tulips  (open) £i    £1  ins.    £1 

12    do.    Camatears) £i    £1  10s.    £1 

InJune— 24  Pinks  (open) £2    £1  10s.    £1 

12    do.    (amateurs) £2    £1  10s.    £1 

24  Ranunculus  (op»n) £2    £1  10s.    £L 

12    do.    (amateurs) f  1  10s.     £1        10s. 

In  July — 12  Carnations  (amateurs) £1  l'?s.     £i        lOs. 

12  Picotees  (amateurs)    £llOs.     .£1        10s. 

The  prizes  offered  at  the  autumn  show  will  be  on  the  same 
liberal  scale  as  last  year.  Having  thus  explained  our  present 
position,  I  hope  that  we  shall  receive  such  additional  encou- 
ragement as  will  enable  us  another  season  to  place  a  more 
liberal  scale  of  prizes  for  the  florists  to  compete  for.  Our 
object  is  not  only  to  encourage  those  who  already  cultivate 
florists'  flowers,  but  also  to  induce  others  to  attempt  or  recom- 
mence their  culture. — D.,  Deal. 


A  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  ORCHARD. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  calls  we  have  made  this  year 
was  to  the  great  Blackberry  patch  of  John  S.  Collins.  The 
following,  from  the  Practical  Farmer,  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  things  as  we  saw  them. 

We  visited  about  the  middle  of  the  past  month,  approaching 
but  not  quite  at  the  height  of  the  picking,  the  large  Blackberry 
patch  of  our  friend,  John  S.  Collins,  near  Merchantville,  New 
Jersey,  about  four  miles  from  Camden.  It  comprises  seventy- 
five  acres,  all  planted  iu  Blackberries,  and  now  bearing  pro- 
fusely, but  far  yet  from  being  up  to  its  maximum  production. 
They  were  planted  mostly  three  and  four  years  ago. 

The  day  of  our  visit,  7000  quarts  had  been  picked ;  14,000 
quarts  were  fully  expected  the  day  following,  which  would  be  a 
full  day's  work  for  the  hands  employed,  who,  when  we  saw 
them,  were  quietly  resting  or  lounging  about  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  recruiting  for  the  morrow — 7000  quarts  being  about 
half  a  day's  work.  A  visitor  to  this  patch  would  at  once  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  many  a  homely  adage  less  truthful  than 
the  very'  trite  one,  "  as  plenty  as  Blackberries."  Here  were 
seventy-five  acres  occupied  with  nothing  else  than  Blackberry 
plants— thousands  of  the  bushes  bending  nearly  to  the  ground 
under  their  weight  of  fruit.  The  rows  were  8i  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  4  leet  to  4 J  in  the  rows.  The  tillage  had-  been  excellent, 
no  weeds  at  all  to  be  seen,  for  the  simple  reason,  we  presumed, 
without  asking  the  question,  that  the  berries  brought  a  better 
price  in  the  market  than  weedp,  and  the  proprietor,  being  essen- 
tially a  pr.actical  man,  had  given  the  strength  of  the  soil  and 
the  labour  of  cultivation  to  the  crop  which  brought  in  the  most 
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money.  People's  mental  organisations  differ  widely,  as  also 
their  reasoning  processes  and  conclusions.  This  was  indicated 
by  a  field  adjoining  the  Blackberries,  where  the  owner  had  evi- 
dently concluded  that  the  crop  for  him  to  raise  was  "mullens." 
We  have  seen  no  "  muUen  "  crop  equal  to  them  this  season,  and 
think  we  never  saw  a  better  one  anywhere.  They  have  grown 
G  feet  high,  without  any  expense  of  cultivation.  The  inference 
we  drew  was,  that  a  "  muUen  "  soil  was  also  favourable  for 
Blackberries. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Blackberries  were  the  variety 
known  as  Wilson's  Early.  This  seedling,  of  a  few  years  since, 
ranks  in  importance  with  the  Philadelphia  Raspberry.  It  is 
the  best  Blackberry  out,  has  been  tested  thoroughly,  differs 
from  the  Lawton  in  being  ripe  when  black,  is  of  good  size, 
melliug,  and  juicy,  which,  with  its  earliness,  being  the  first  in 
the  market  and  treading  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Raspberry 
crop,  always  secures  the  best  price. 

J.  S.  Colling  was  receiving  20  cents  per  quart,  wholesale 
price,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  which,  with  li.OOO  quarts,  make 
the  round  little  sum  of  2800  dols.  for  one  day's  picking.  Can 
the  "  mnllen  "  grower  show  as  large  a  record? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  business,  to  ns, 
was  the  quiet,  thorough,  and  systematic  manner  in  which 
everything  was  done.  Each  row  had  a  marked  stake  at  the  end. 
Hand  A  undertakes  to  pick  rows  55  and  56 — was  so  marked 
by  the  clerk  in  his  book,  and  they  were  required  to  pick 
them  clean,  and  to  go  back  if  they  were  not  so.  The  price 
paid  for  picking  was  li  cent  per  quart,  and  a  constant  super- 
vision being  exercised  over  the  work,  the  hands  soon  discovered 
it  was  easier  to  pick  a  row  thoroughly  than  to  have  to  go  back. 
Very  few  cases  occur  where  they  are  so  continually  careless  as  to 
require  to  be  discharged.  The  average  is  100  to  150  quarts 
per  day  to  each  hand,  but  they  sometimes  run  up  to  200  quarts 
per  day. 

While  a  harvest  was  being  evidently  reached  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  far-seeing  projector  of  this  Blackberry  patch,  it  was 
also  no  less  a  Blackberry  festival  for  the  hands  employed.  On 
inquiry  where  they  were  from,  we  were  surprised  to  find  them 
to  have  come  mostly  from  that  aristocratic  (?)  portion  of  Phila- 
delphia, Bedford  Street.  Is  it  possible,  thought  we,  thus  to 
utilise  Bedford  Street  ?  Here  were  one  to  two  hundred  hands 
employed,  of  what  is  known  as  the  very  scum  of  creation,  men 
with  their  wives  and  children,  gathered  about  in  clumps;  and 
in  passing  among  them,  we  did  not  hear  it  profane  or  improper 
word,  all  quiet  and  orderly.  The  change  from  damp  and 
crowded  cellars  and  filthy  dens  and  alleys,  to  the  green  grass 
and  pure  air  and  beautiful  trees  of  the  country,  where  all 
Nature  was  pleasant,  and  the  birds  sang  merrily,  most  evidently 
impressed  and  reached  the  latent  spark  of  these  depraved 
specimens  of  humanity.  As  they  stay  over  the  Sabbath,  what 
a  place  and  an  opportunity  for  those  rightly  qualified  to  give 
religious  labour  for  operating  on  such  a  class. 

As  the  filled  boxes  are  brought  up  to  the  clerk,  3-ct.  or  a 
larger  denomination  of  tickets  are  given  out,  which  are  always 
good  tor  the  money  whenever  asked  for.  The  ticket  system 
undoubtedly  induces  them  to  save  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
season. 

A  large  open  shed  is  erected,  with  rough  tables  and  benches, 
which  may  be  called  the  restaurant,  where  plain  meals  are 
cooked,  and  provisions  sold,  of  course  with  the  entire  absence 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  barn  as  well  as  shanties  erected 
about,  are  used  to  lodge  in  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
hands  return,  when  the  season  is  over,  improved  in  mind,  body, 
and  estate. — (American  Gardener's  Monthly.) 


December  25th,  i"  below  zero.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  on  the 
lake  on  December  26th  was  5  inches.  This  is  the  coldest 
weather  we  have  experienced  here  since  December  25th',  1860. — 
Wii.  Sjitthe,  The  Gardens,  Elmham. 


THE  CANDELABRA-FLOWERED  LARKSPUR. 
I  DO  not  very  much  affect  annuals,  although  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  handsome,  but  one  was  sent  to  me  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Dick  Eadclyffe  &  Co.  under  a  name  quite  sufficient  to 
deter  anyone  from  growing  it — Delphinium  Consolidum  cande- 
labrum flore-pleno.  However,  I  tried  it,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  know  in  its  way. 
It  is  dwarf,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  branchlets  is  exactly 
like  that  of  a  candelabrum.  They  go  out  horizontally  from  the 
stem,  and  then  the  flower  stands  up  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
It  is  of  various  shades  of  colour,  and  altogether  it  is  a  very 
great  addition  to  our  pretty  annuals. — D.,  Deal. 


Feost  and  Snow  in  Noefolk. — Snow  1  foot  deep.    The  ther- 
mometer (Negretti's)   registered  on  December  2Jtth,  zero;  on 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,   FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Oncidium  tigeinuh  var.  splendidum  (Splendid  Tiger-maiked 
Oucid).  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidaoea;.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. 
— Native  of  the  Iraptean  Mountains,  Mexico.  Flowers  pale 
yellow  striped  with  brown. — (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5878.) 

Paullinia  thalicteifolia  (Thalictrum-leaved  Paullinia). 
Nat.  ord.,  Sapindaceos.  Linn.,  Octandria  Trigynia. — A  atova 
climber  with  graceful  Davallia-like  leaves.  Native  of  Rio  da 
Janeiro,  Bi&zil— [Ibid.,  t.  5879.) 

Akistolochia  DncHAHTREi  (Duchartre's  Birthwort).  Nat. 
ord.,  Aristoloohiacere.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Hexandria. — Native  oi 
the  Upper  Amazons.  Flowers  cream-coloured,  thickly  blotched 
with  reddish  brown. — (Ibid.,  t.  5880.) 

HiiiANTHTjs  TENUIFLOECS  Var.  cocciNEUs  (Crimsou  Slender- 
flowered  Hfemauthus).  iV<!(.  oi-(i.,Amaryllidacea3.  Linn.,  Hex- 
andria Monogynia. — Native  of  Abyssinia.  Flowers  crimson,— 
(VAd.,  t.  5881.) 

AsYSTASiA  vioLACEA  (Violet-colourcd  Asystasia).  Nat.  ord,, 
AcanthaofiE.  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — Native  of  Con- 
can,  western  Peninsular  India.  Flowers  pale  purple  with 
white  border.— (/6 if?.,  t.  5882.) 

Peae — Brockworth  Park. — "  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son,  oi 
Gloucester,  have  acquired  the  stock,  and  it  was  obtained  by 
them  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Brockworth  Park.  It  is,  as  we 
understand,  a  seedling  raised  at  that  place,  one  of  its  parents 
being  the  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  Louise  Bonne  oi 
Jersfy. 

"  The  Brockworth  Park  Pear  is  a  fruit  of  large  size,  the  spe- 
cimens figured  measuring  6J  inches  in  length  and  9i  inches  in 
circumference.  Its  form  is  oblong-pyriform,  blunt  and  rather 
unequal  at  the  base,  with  a  stout  obliquely  inserted  stalk  about 
an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  and  having  a  small  closed 
eye,  with  prominent  pointed  calyx  segments.  The  skin  ia 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow,  slightly  dotted,  and  with  a  deli- 
cate irregular  tinting  of  red  on  the  exposed  parts.  The  flesh 
is  very  tender,  fine-grained,  and  melting,  with  abundant  rich 
vinous  juice,  the  flavour  very  much  resembling  that  of  its 
parent,  the  Jersey  Louise  Bonne  ;  but  the  fruit  is  much  larger 
and  handsomer  than  in  that  variety.  It  comes  into  nee  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  September. 

"  The  tree  is  described  as  being  hardy,  of  ornamental  growth, 
and  a  very  free  bearer,  young  pyramids  each  producing  as  many 
as  twenty  fine  Pears.  When  grown  against  a  wall  the  fruits 
are  said  to  average  12  ozs.  in  weight.  Altogether  we  have  here, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  leading  pomologists,  '  a  new  Pear 
of  the  highest  merit,  taking  rank  with  the  finest  of  our  old- 
established  varieties,  and  one  which,  extensive  as  our  list  oi 
good  Pears  already  is,  must  yet  be  added  to  our  collections.'  " — 
(Florist  and  Pomologist,  3  s.,  iv.  1.) 


NOTABLE  PEARS. 


Autumn  Josephine. — A  seedling  from  Josephine  de  Malineg. 
This  fine  Pear  rivals  its  parent  in  all  its  excellencies,  and  differs 
only  in  the  season  at  which  it  ripens. 

The  fruit  is  even  and  regular  in  its  outline,  turbinate,  and 
somewhat  flattened  at  the  crown.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow 
when  quite  ripe,  and  strewn  with  patches  of  thin  pale  brown 
russet,  and  with  a  russet  patch  round  the  stalk.  Eye  open, 
with  short  erect  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow  depression^ 
Stalk  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  woody,  and  inserted  with- 
out depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  with  a  pale  salmon  tinge, 
like  that  of  Josephine  de  Malines,  tender,  fine-grained,  and 
very  juicy.     Juice  rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  aromatic  flavour. 

A  fine  Pear,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  lasting  about 
a  fortnight. 

This  valuable  native  acquisition  was  obtained  from  seed  by 
W.  E.  Essington,  Esq.,  of  Eibbesford  House,  Bewdley.  The 
seed,  which  was  obtained  from  Josephine  de  Malines,  was  sown 
in  the  year  1856,  and  scions  from  the  seedling  were  grafted  on 
the  stock  of  a  worthless  Pear  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  in 
1861.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  grower,  and  has  formed  a  large 
head,  bearing  two  bushels  of  fruits,  and  it  first  produced  fruit 
in  1869 
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Oassante  du  Comiob. — Frnit  roundish,  or  Bergamot-shaped, 
a  little  uneven  on  its  surface.    Skin  of  a  dull  yellow  ground 


to  yellow  on  the  opposite  side  ;  the  shaded  side  is  covered  with 
a  thin  smooth  crust  of  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  and  the  crim- 
son cheek  is  strewed  with  distinct  dots  of  grey  russet.  Eye 
email  and  closed,  with  erect  acute  segments,  set  in  a  narrow 


Aatumn  Josephine, 
colour,  considerably  covered  with  rough  brown  russet,  which 
leaves  large  patches  of  the  ground  colour  visible.  Eye  partially 
closed,  with  incurved  segments,  and  set  in  a  considerable  de- 
pression. Stalk  li  inch  long,  curved,  and  with  a  large  swollen 
fleshy  base,  the  upper  part  woody.  Flesh  yellowish,  coarse- 
grained, crisp,  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  sugary  juice. 
A  firet-rate  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  the  last  week  ol  September. 


Cassanto  du  Comico. 

This  was  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Argers,  and 
I  rtceived  it  from  M.  Andre  Leroy  of  that  city. 

Ganbel's  Seckle. — Though  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  native 
Pears,  this  is  one  which  is  little  known  and  very  seldom  met 
with.  It  is  one  of  the  seedUngs  of  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Pitmaston,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  excellent  new 
fruits.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  Seckle  with  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  and  hence  its  name. 

Frnit  not  nnlike  the  Seckle  in  shape,  and  also  with  much  of 
the  character  of  Gansel's  Bergamot  on  a  small  scale.  The  skin 
has  a  solid  bright  crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  which  shades  off 


Gansel's  Seckle. 
and  considerable  basin.  Stalk  generally  short  and  stout,  but 
sometimes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
and  rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse-grained 
and  gritty,  with  a  sweet,  abundant,  and  very  richly-sugared 
juice,  and  a  high  perfume,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  Seckle. 

A  first-rate  Pear,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

Macd  Hogg. — The  fortunate  raiser  of  that  excellent  Apple 
Mannington'6  Pearmain  has  been  equally  successful  in  raising 


Mand  Hogg, 
a  number  of  seedling  Pears,  some  of  which  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  become  established  varieties  in  British  gardens.  A  native 
of  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  where  no  more  uncongenial  soil  and 
climate  for  delicate  varieties  of  fruits  could  be  found,  this  new 
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gain  of  Mr.  Minnington'd,  wbioh  we  now  describe,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  an  autumn  Pear  of  great  excellence. 

The  fruit  is  above  the  medium  size  and  cblong-obovate.  The 
skin  is  entirely  covered  with  a  crust  of  warm  brown  russet  like 
that  of  the  Brown  Beurre,  and  has  a  slight  orange  glow  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun  very  much  like  the  Cbaumontel  ;  there 
is  no  yellow  or  ground  colour  vi5ible.  Eye  open,  with  very 
short  segments,  and  set  in  an  irregular  ribbed  depression.  Slalk 
an  inch  long  and  rather  slender,  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender  and  buttery,  very  juicy,  sweet, 
and  richly  flavoured. 

A  dessert  Pear  of  the  first  quality.  In  use  from  the  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November  til!  December. 

The  seed  was  sown  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the  tree  has 
horce  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time. — (Gardeners'  Year  Book, 
1871.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GIBDBN. 

Wheee  there  is  a  family  of  taste  to  be  supplied,  perhaps  no 
department  requires  more  energy  and  forethought  than  this, 
because  the  demand  is  constbint  throughout  the  year.  We 
have  not  only  to  look  at  present  wants,  but  must  have  regard 
to  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  Manuring  and 
trenching  as  fast  as  the  crops  are  cleared  off  will  still  be  the 
principal  work  here;  turn  over  compost  heaps  during  the 
frost,  and  procure  a  fresh  supply  if  needful.  Draining — an 
important  matter  in  flat  damp  situations — should  be  done 
when  opportunity  offers.  A  well-drained  garden  is  generally 
a  productive  one.  If  Box  edgings  are  used,  repair  them  if 
necessary  in  open  weather.  If  they  have  grown  large  and  un- 
sightly, reduie  them  by  relaying.  This  is  done  by  clearing 
away  the  gravel,  &o.,  digging  the  ground,  picking  out  any 
stones  or  roots  of  the  old  Box,  then  treading  the  soil  firm, 
levelling  with  the  spade,  cutting  out  a  neat  line,  and  placing 
the  Box  (alter  reducing  it  to  small  plants),  in  the  opening,  leav- 
ing an  inch  or  two  above  ground.  Make  the  soil  level  over  the 
roots,  and  level  the  gravel  to  it,  keeping  the  rough  part  down- 
wards, and  making  smooth  and  firm  on  the  surface.  Large 
edgings  are  unsightly  and  shelter  snail?,  ic.  Every  vacant 
space  should  be  turned  up  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  either  by  trenching  and  laying  it  up  in  ridges,  or 
by  deeply  digging  and  liying  it  up  in  the  same  way.  If  manure 
cannot  be  dug  into  the  ground,  rather  than  have  it  wasted  by 
exposure,  throw  a  covering  of  earth  ovar  the  surface  to  prevent 
evaporation  till  it  can  be  used.  It  enow  should  be  on  the 
ground,  it  should  not  be  dug  in,  as  it  would  keep  the  soil  cold 
and  wet  for  a  long  lime.  See  that  previous  directions  are 
carried  out ;  if  not,  embrace  the  first  opportunity  when  the 
state  of  the  soil  will  admit.  It  is  bad  policy  to  tread  upon 
trenched  ground  when  saturated  with  wet,  and  the  delay  of  a 
day  or  two  will  often  be  found  a  gain.  To  guaid  against  possi- 
bilities, sow  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  early  Peas  and  Long-pod  Beans  for  transplanting. 
Place  them  in  a  vinery  at  work,  or  a  house  where  there  is  a 
gentle  heat,  and  when  about  an  inch  high  remove  them  to  a 
cold  frame  secure  from  frost  to  be  hardened  off.  Sow  Onions 
in  a  warm  corner  for  early  spring  use,  and  plant  out  small 
ones  of  last  year's  growth  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  bulb 
for  kitchen  use.  Plant  out  Shallots  and  Garlic  in  light  rich 
soil.  Draw  a  small  drill  and  fill  it  with  charcoal  dust  or 
charred  refuse,  and  lay  the  bulbs  on  it,  but  do  not  cover  them ; 
they  will  by-and-by  require  a  slight  pressing  down.  See  that 
the  fermenting  material  round  Sea-kale  does  not  become  too 
hot ;  begin  in  time,  and  give  it  a  slow  gentle  heat  or  you  will 
have  it  as  weak  as  straws.  Cover  up  a  succession,  taking  care 
to  place  pots  or  a  substitute  over  the  crowns  to  keep  it  apart 
from  the  fermenting  matter,  for  notwithstanding  covering  with 
leaves  and  ashes  without  pots,  nothing  seems  to  entirely  do 
away  with  the  earthy  flaveur  which  it  thus  acquires.  Spinach 
appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  frost ;  let  all  decayed 
leaves  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  ground  siirred  the  first 
opportunity.  Keep  a  succession  of  Siiiall  Saladiiig  sown  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  attend  to  the  prottc'ion  of  Lettuce.",  Endive, 
Radishes,  and  Cauliflowers  in  severe  weather. 

FnniT    GAKDEN. 

It  not  done  in  the  autumn  prepare  and  wheel  in  soil  for  fruit 
trees  which  are  to  be  removed,  or  which  are  intended  for  filling- 
up .vacancies  on  the  walls.  This,  however,  is  far  better  done 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  See  that  the  drainage  of  the  border  is 
perfect.     Continue  pruning  and  nailing  in  favourable  weather, 


and  as  fast  as  the  trees  on  the  wall  are  completed  manure  the 
border  and  turn  it  up.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
must  depend  upon  the  crops  taken  from  the  borders  ;  it  is  never 
advisable  to  plant  any  very  exhausting  crops  on  them,  but  I 
am  aware  that  in  many  gardens  doing  so  can  hardly  be  avoided, 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  fresh  soil  and  manvre  must  be 
added.  A  great  objection  to  digging-in  manure  on  'ruit  borders 
where  the  roots  can  take  hold  of  it  is,  that  it  causes  unfruitful 
luxuriance,  but  unless  cropping  the  borders  can  be  altogether 
dispensed  with,  it  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

FLOWEK   GAEDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  ceases,  any  ornamental  planting  neces- 
sary should  be  proceeded  with.  Clean,  dress,  and  dig  borders, 
and  renew  soil  where  necessary,  for  the  reception  of  gay  flowers. 
Stations  on  the  lawn  may  also  be  prepared  for  tree  Eoses  or 
ornamental  shrubs,  remembering  not  to  carry  the  dotting 
system  so  far  as  to  destroy  what  the  painter  calls  breadth. 

GSEENHOnsE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

A  day  temperature  of  55°  will  be  quite  sufficient  here  at  pre- 
sent; it  this  cannot  be  maintained  without  strong  fires,  be 
content  with  -15°  and  moderate  fires,  remembering  that  with 
this  low  temperature  a  very  small  circulation  or  motion  in  the 
air  will  sufiice.  A  higher  degree  of  heat  would  hurry  the 
beautiful  Camellias  aod  other  choice  flowers  past  their  bloom- 
ing period,  and  create  a  necessity  for  the  application  of  more 
atmospheric  moisture,  which,  unless  a  warm  roof  is  secured 
by  covering,  must  end  in  drip,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
delicate  blossoms.  Those  who  possess  only  one  small  green- 
house, and  are  desirous  of  a  variety  of  early  flowers,  may  now 
introduce  from  the  cold  frame  or  pit  a  few  of  the  early  Dutch 
bulbs,  provided  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  without  which  the 
application  of  heat  is  vain.  They  should  be  kept  iri  the 
darkest  part  of  the  house,  or  what  will  be  more  congenial  to 
their  habits,  covered  overhead  with  a  mound  of  soil.  The  two 
points  are  easily  accomplished  by  first  piling  a  mound  (moss 
would  do),  and  then  inverting  a  pot  over  the  whole.  The  Wind 
or  Poppy  Anemone,  established  in  pots,  makes  a  pleasing 
variety ;  also  the  dark  Wallflowers,  as  well  as  the  French 
Yellow.  Let  all  plants  of  a  hardy  nature  have  a  place  close  to 
the  front  gla3s,  with  air  at  every  opportunity.  Some  of  the 
plants  named  in  the  directions  for  the  forcing  pit  may  also  be 
introduced  here  it  there  be  room,  provided  such  are  well- 
established  in  their  pots. 

STOVE. 

Little  advance  in  temperature  may  be  permitted  here  at  pre- 
sent ;  wait  for  an  increase  of  light,  without  which  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture  will  be  vain.  Let  60°  without  sun 
be  the  maximum,  sinking  4°  or  5°  in  the  night.  Some  of  the 
Lielias  and  Cattleyas  will  commence  rooting ;  let  them  have 
attention  and  encouragement.  Cymbidium  sinense  is  a  most 
useful  plant  for  the  drawing-room  ;  the  scent  is  most  delicious. 
A  thorough  baiting  for  snails  and  vermin  should  take  place 
previous  to  potting. 

FORCING    PIT. 

In  the  tank  forcing  pit  the  following  plants  may  be  now 
introduced  with  every  prospect  of  success,  if  they  are  in  good 
order : — Francisceas,  Gardenias,  Hedychiums,  Gesneras,  Ptsjus, 
Daphnes,  Chorozemas,  Clerodendrons,  Pultenieas,  Correas,  Cy- 
tisus,  Eranthemums,  Honeysuckles,  Sweet  Briar,  Boses,  Lilacs, 
Azaleas,  Dutch  bulbs,  Acacias,  Pinks,  especially  Anne  Boleyn, 
Aloysia  oitriodora.  Hydrangeas,  and  Heliotropes.  It  is  not 
meant  that  these  are  all  equally  eligible  for  forcing,  but  that 
any  or  all  of  them  may  be  attempted  if  well  prepared  for  the 
purpose  in  the  previous  summer  by  early  growth,  early  rest, 
and  making  a  pottul  of  healthy  roots.  With  such  a  miscel- 
laneous mixture  it  is  evident  that  no  extreme  of  atmospheric 
management  should  be  pursued.  The  amount  of  moisture 
which  the  Gardenias,  for  instance,  would  revel  in  would  prove 
prejudicial  to  such  plants  as  the  Heliotrope.  A  day  heat  of 
60°  or  65°  will  suffice  at  present,  sinking  the  temperature  at 
night  to  50°  or  55°. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS    OP   THE   LAST    WEEK. 

After  a  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  5th  the  thaw  com- 
menced very  suddenly  during  the  day  of  the  6th,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  hardly  a  patch  of  snow  was  to  be  seen,  but, 
instead,  many  lakelets  were  visible,  as  the  ground  beneath  was 
so  hard  that  the  melted  snow  could  not  at  once  sink  in.  The 
sudden  melting  of  the  snow  will  help  to  fill  many  a  pond,  which 
will  be  useful  in  this  district,  where  in  summer  there  is  a 
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general  scarcity  of  water.  As  the  sun  sbone  brightly  for  a  time 
on  the  Gtb,  we  were  glad  to  give  a  peep  of  light  to  Violets,  Cal- 
ceolaria cuttings,  and  Eadishes  in  cold  pits  that  had  had  scarcely 
a  peep  of  light  for  a  fortnight.  Some  things  rather  tender,  or 
where  there  were  the  least  signs  of  the  frost,  were  left  with  a 
slight  covering  all  day,  so  as  to  become  gradually  inured  to  the 
full  light,  as  alluded  to  last  week.  Thanks  to  a  little  litter 
which  we  saved  from  stable  dung  in  summer,  the  frost  has  done 
us  but  little  injury  as  yet,  for  the  most  forward  Cabbages,  &c., 
were  protected  by  snow. 

EITCHEN   GAKBEN. 

Hare  work  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  beyond  wheeling 
nothing  could  be  done.  A  little  litter  was  shaken  over  Broccoli 
as  the  snow  began  to  move  oft,  to  keep  the  heads  from  the  sun 
until  they  were  thoroughly  thawed.  Young  Cauliflowers  were 
not  uncovered  until  Saturday.  Forward  Lettuces  a  little 
frosted  will  have  comparative  darkness  until  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  The  excessive  frost  taught  us  also  the  importance 
of  looking  before  us.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up 
for  the  Mushroom  house  more  Sea-kale,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
&B.,  but  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  permit  of  this  being  done 
with  anything  like  justice  to  the  roots.  We  generally  keep 
some  taken  up  well  covered  in  a  cool  place,  to  be  taken  for  use 
as  needed  ;  but  the  winters  on  the  whole  have  lately  been  so 
mild  that  we  neglected  to  have  much  in  reserve,  and  we  should 
have  felt  it  if  the  weather  had  continued  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer,  which  would  have  been  nothing  strange  in  the 
years  of  our  boyhood.  In  another  year  we  shall  most  likely 
have  more  in  reserve.  If  we  can  obtain  a  supply  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wetk  we  shall  not  suffer  anything. 

We  have  mentioned  As2>arafius  above,  as  if  for  growing  in  a 
darkish  Mushroom  house.  We  do  not  generally  do  so,  as  for 
roots  taken  up  to  force  we  prefer  a  box  with  a  slight  hotbed 
beneath  it,  so  that  the  young  shoots  may  be  alike  tender  and 
green  from  the  full  light  enjoyed.  But  frequently  we  have  had 
fine  Asparagus  by  placing  the  roots  on  heat  in  a  Mushroom 
house  or  other  dark  place,  cutting  them  when  of  the  proper 
size,  then  setting  them  in  a  saucer  with  just  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom,  packed  in  damp  moss  for  2  inches  of  their  height, 
and  exposing  the  top  to  full  light  for  two  or  three  days  in  a 
house  averaging  from  50'  to  55'  or  CO'  in  temperature.  The 
tops  thus  treated  become  nice  and  green.  It  is  a  mistake  in 
forcing  Asparagu;  t?  give  cold  air,  or  otherwise  greatly  to  oool 
the  grass,  even  to  green  it,  as  such  treatment  has  .a  tendency 
to  make  even  very  good  Asparagus  hard  and  stringy. 

TKUIT    GAEDEN. 

We  have  done  little  out  of  doors  except  frightening  birds 
from  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  but  ii  bad  weather  we  proceeded 
with  pruning  and  washing  trees  f.nl  walls  in  the  orchard  house, 
having  much  of  such  work  still  in  reserve.  We  first  of  all 
syringe  the  glass,  woodwork,  and  trees  with  warm  water  with  a 
little  soap  in  it,  the  water  averaging  180°  to  200°;  then  we 
draw  the  brush  or  cloth  over  the  glass  and  woodwork,  and 
syringe  again,  driving  the  water  as  well  as  we  can  into  every 
crevice  and  opcting.  S':ch  washing  we  resort  to  as  a  means  of 
prevention,  as  we  in  general  are  put  to  little  expense  afterwards 
in  the  way  of  destroying  insects.  We  shall  have  enough  of 
such  work  and  cleaning  for  many  a  wet  and  boisterous  day  for 
six  weeks. 

ORN'AJIENTAL    DEPARTMENT. 

In  moving  tender  plants  we  had  to  use  boxes  and  baskets 
covered  to  cany  them  through  the  open  air.  We  have  pre- 
pared some  places  for  propagating,  seed-sowing,  and  potting. 
We  are  fuvnifbing  our  fruit  houses  with  strong  new  wooden 
stages,  of  which  more  anon.  Houses  have  been  kept  low  when 
the  weather  was  dull,  and  all  extra  moisture  avoided.  Camellias 
and  Azaleas  coming  on  had  warm  water  given  to  them,  and  all 
watering  was  given  with  water  a  little  warmed.  The  chief  work 
on  the  6th  and  7th  was  washing  the  glass  and  walls  of  corridors. 
Beautiful  as  the  snow  is  in  its  whiteness,  it  seems  to  bring  with 
it  almost  everything  that  is  dirty  and  smoke-begrimed  in  the 
atmosphere.  S^one  p'lthwaya  in  arcades,  the  exposed  walls  of 
corridors  painted  of  a  light  colour,  and  glass  at  all  exposed 
with  flat  roofs,  all  looked  as  if  a  sweep's  bag  had  been  pulled 
over  them  when  damp.  All  were  brushed  with  warmed,  weak, 
soap  water,  then  with  clean  water,  and  the  stones  well  scrubbed 
with  sand,  and  the  iftect  was  most  cheering. 

Even  on  the  score  of  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  soot- 
encrustations  it  is  of  importance  in  new  places  so  to  arrange 
the  houses  at  once  that  one  chimney  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  houses,  and  where  it  can  be  concealed,  should  be  used 
instead  of  several  or  many.    In  old  places,  where  a  glass  house 


has  been  added  here  and  another  there  on  different  levels,  and 
on  no  definite  plan,  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  secure  these 
advantages,  and  in  many  cases  the  disadvantages  must  be  put 
up  with.  In  a  few  cases  in  flat-roofed  houses,  after  the  snow 
has  left  its  distilled  matter  behind  it,  some  of  the  outside  glass, 
quite  clean  in  the  autumn,  looks  as  if  a  soot-brush  had  passed 
over  it.     Such  matters  must  wait  for  the  present. — E.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  lWell-K-!$hcr). — You  must  consult  tbe  cat.a^ogues  of  the  British 
Museum  for  "  all "  the  books  on  rircbids.  You  can  have  the  "  Orchid 
Manual"  free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  Ihirty-two  postage 
stamps  with  your  address.  Williams's  "  Orchid-Grower's  Manual  "  is  5«., 
and  can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller. 

Gaedeners'  Examinations  (G.  IF.  C  ).— Write  to  J.ames  Richards,  Esq., 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  W.,  and  he  will  give  you 
the  necessary  information.  Or  you  may  appiy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  and  he  will  inform  you  the  nearest  place  to  you 
where  you  can  go  up  for  an  examination.  You  can  be  examined  either 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Various  ;  Thos.  JVlhon]. — The  King  Apple  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
you  will  find  mentioned  in  Hogt^'s  '"Pomology"  and  "  Fruit  Manual '* 
under  the  name  of  Warner's  King.  The  baking  Apple  is  Toker's  In- 
comparable. The  defect  which  you  complain  of  in  the  Black  Alicante  Vine 
will  be  remedied  by  age.  We  cannot  suggest  anything  better  for  arrest- 
ing the  extension  of  the  EIrch  branches  tban  that  which  you  have 
adopted,  except  that  you  might  take  out  some  of  the  longer  branches  at 
the  same  time  that  you  curtail  the  roots.  This  might  be  done  without 
disfiguring  tbe  outline  of  the  tree. 

Prize  for  Strawberries  at  the  Oxford  Exhibition  (T.  Elcovio). — 
If  the  prize  was  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  write  to  Mr. 
Richards,  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  offices. 
South  Kensington,  London.  If  it  was  a  local  prize,  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Oxford  Horticultural  Society. 

Tree-eoring  CATERriLLARs  {J.  Grce7i). — They  are  the  larvre  of  the 
Goat  Moth  (Cossus  ligniperda).  When  the  existence  of  one  of  these 
creatures  is  detected  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  its  excrement,  relief 
comes  too  late  for  the  tree,  even  if  wc  are  able  to  kill  the  caterpillar,  the 
mischief  being  already  done.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  caterpillar 
should  never  be  left  undisturbed,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reach  it  by  enlarging  the  opening  with  a  garden  knife,  or  endeavouring 
to  kill  it  by  thrusting  a  piece  of  pointed  wire  up  the  hole.  It  is  called 
the  Goat  Moth  from  the  peculiar  smell  both  of  the  insect  and  its  larva. 

Pine  Apple  (17.  Wafsoii). — Our  correspondent  wishes  for  information 
respecting  a  variety  called  Prince  .\lbert,  the  usual  weight,  quality,  and 
if  best  in  summer  or  winter. 

Geraniums  Frosted  (Novice). — At  present  we  would  only  cut  away  the 
frosted  parts,  deferring  cutting  down  until  they  were  beginning  to  grow  ; 
or  prune  them  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  encourage  growth  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

"Watering  "with  Hot  Water  (D.  M.). — It  is  advisable  to  water  plants 
with  water  somewhat  warmer  than  the  temperature  in  which  they  .arc 
growing  in  order  to  prevent  checks,  which  are  apt  to  result  from  using 
water  colder  than  the  honae.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  advantage  in 
using  water  warmer  than  the  atmosphere — it  stimulates  the  roots  ;  but 
watering  with  warm  "n'ater  may  be  carried  too  far,  as  it  is  evident  that 
though  the  hot  water  may  for  a  time  excite  the  roots  to  growth,  it  falls  t& 
the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  though  not  so  immediate  in  its  effects, 
the  chill  is  quite  as  disastrous  as  watering  with  water  which  is  too  cold. 
In  a  house  at  5.t  ,  we  consider  75-  too  high  a  temperature  for  the  water  ; 
55^^  to  6u-  would  be  quite  high  enough,  and  in  no  case  would  we  use  water 
higher  by  5'  than  the  mean  of  the  hous.i,  or  that  of  the  bo  J  the  pots  may 
be  grown  in  or  on.  Wo  have  known  Pine- Apple  plr.nts  in  a  hotbod  of  tan 
supplied  with  water  at  Gy,  whilst  tbe  pots  were  pluused  in  a  hotbed  "^^-here 
the  temperature  at  1  foot  deep  was  90',  in  effect  like  a  fall  of  snow  at 
midsummer. 

FiTTONiA  ARGYRONEURA  SiiooTS  DYING  (Idem), — We  think  it  is  caused 
by  the  plants  being  grown  in  a  variable  temperature.  It  may  also  be  a 
result  of  cold  air  in  combination  with  an  excess  of  moisture.  Apart  from 
that  we  consider  it  is  mainly  duo  to  the  low  tcmperatnro.  The  tempera- 
ture ought  to  average  60-  at  this  season,  and  especially  as  the  plant  is 
but  young. 

Treatment  of  Bedding  Pelargoniums— Forcing  Bulbs  (A  ScoicU 
Garthiicrj.—Vie  have  no  doubt  your  treatment  answers  your  purpose,  but 
wo  do  not  see  auv  necessity  for  first  placing  three  or  four  plants  in  a  pot, 
and  this  month  shaking  tb'ora  out  and  potting  singly,  then  enconr.aging 
growth  tor  a  few  weeks.  Wc  think  they  would  bo  better  potted  ofl'  singly 
at  first,  bv  which  means  you  would  save  the  labour  of  the  first  potting 
aud  shaking  out,  which  latter  is  attended  w"ith  the  loss  cf  any  newly- 
formed  fibres.  We  have  known  a  good  display  of  bloom  from  autumn- 
struck  bedding  Geraniums  ;  but  we  prefer  keeping  all  the  old  plants  we 
can,  as  they  bloom  earlier  and  more  profusely  tban  cuttings  of  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  Tbe  treatment  of  the  bulbs  could  not  have  bf  en  better. 
For  eailv  flowering  thev  should  bo  potted  much  earher  than  tbe  2Cth  of 
October';  indeed,  "ive  would  pot  in  September  at  the  latest  for  blooming 
at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  and  afford  them  a  month,  or,  better,  six 
weeks  to  firm  roots  before  being  introdnced  into  boat.  Both  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  may  bo  successfully  forced  from  October,  but  the  bulbs  must 
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be  potted  etirlj',  so  as  to  afford  time  for  roots  to  form  before  the  leaves 
stftrt  into  growth.  Cinerarias  are  much  injured  in  a  tempersiture  of  from 
60^  to  65^  They  can  be  forced  ;  indeed  we  have  now  in  a  pit  at  45-  to  50^ 
upwards  of  a  hundred  plants  tbfit  will  flower  finely  next  month.  They 
are  in  8-iiich  pots.  Of  Primulas  in  a  temperature  of  tiO"  to  G5-  we  have 
no  experience.  Ours  are  now  in  fine  bloom  in  a  greeuhouso  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  40'^  to  45^,  the  highest  temperature  they  require.  We  know 
that  Geraniums  may  be  packed  away  in  autumn  in  a  cool  dry  place,  but 
safe  from  frost ;  and  if  potted  in  March  and  encouraged  with  heat  and 
moisturp,  they  will  be  in  good  condition  by  the  end  of  BIny— quite  as 
good  as  those  wintered  in  a  glass  structure.  "VVe  see  nothing  in  your  treat- 
ment but  what  is  sound. 

IscREAsiXG  Heat  from  Hot  "^ater  (H.  Foy). — You  cannot  do  better 
than  as  you  propose— add  another  pipe  all  round,  connecting  the  flow  and 
return  with  1-inch  piping.  Strong  pipes  may  be  had  with  a  screw 
formed  at  each  end ;  or  you  may  have  one  screw,  and  the  other  end  to  go 
tirmly  into  a  socket  pipe.  We  have  found  that  by  connecting  with  inch 
pipe  in  the  mode  proposed,  if  the  inch  pipe  is  inserted  in  the  side,  and 
the  added  pipe  is  on  the  same  level,  the  fresh  pipe  will  be  scarcely  so 
hot  as  the  first  are;  but  if  the  inch  pipe  is  inserted  near  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  the  fresh  pipe  is  an  inch  or  two  higher  all  round,  then  the  heat 
will  be  about  equal. 

Vines  in  Pots  Injured  (G,  B.  ^.}.— Under  the  circumstances  we  would 
cut  the  Vines  as  low  as  convenient,  and  let  them  start  naturally  the  first 
season,  taking  one  shoot  from  each.  You  can  give  a  little  extra  heat  in 
summer  and  autumn  to  ripen  the  wood  earlier. 

Gas  ExTiNGUisnED  by  Down-deaught  (S.  K.)  — Try  suspending  a 
thin  sheet  of  talc  or  of  iron  over  the  gas  lights. 

Air  Circulating  in  Ice  House  (B.  H.  P.).— The  propriety  of  air 
X^assing  through  an  ice  well,  or  house,  would  depend  on  whether  the 
bouse  was  empty,  and  whether  the  air  was  warm  or  frosty.  In  keen 
frosty  weather  free  air  to  the  ice  house  would  be  an  advantage.  We 
prefer  di-y  straw  to  cover  ice,  though  we  seldom  use  any. 

Tax  on  Gardeners— Heat  from  Dung  (T.  H.  T.}.— Every  gardener, 
whether  he  lives  on  the  premises  or  not,  subjects  his  employer  to  a  tax 
on  his  account.  In  fact,  more  than  that,  according  to  the  celebrated 
decision  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  case,  every  old  l.ibourer  who 
carries  a  broom  in  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground,  may  render  his  employer 
Uab'e  to  a  similar  tax.  This,  however,  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  practice, 
and  it  would  be  very  hard  if  gc^ntlemen  who  kindly  employ  a  number  of 
extra  men  on  their  demesnes,  when  work  is  scfirce  in  winter,  would  also 
be  mulcted  by  a  tax  on  their  generosity.  Fresh  dung  merely  thrown 
together  into  a  bed  will  not  keep  heat  long,  but  will  soon  heat  itself  dry, 
and  especially  in  such  weather  as  we  have  lately  had.  If  you  turn  it  over 
now  and  add  a  little  more  water  where  dry,  it  will  soon  heat  itself  again. 
If  you  cannot  do  that,  then  prepare  a  little  more  dung,  get  it  hot,  and 
take  what  you  can  away  from  the  outside  of  the  old  bed,  add  the 
fresh,  and  watch  the  results.  We  know  of  nothing  bettor  ns  a  weeping 
tree  exposed  to  the  sea  air  than  a  Weeping  Willow,  or  a  Weeping  Ash,  but 
near  Ilfricombe  we  would  try  the  beautiful  Sophora  japonica  pendula, 
grafted  some  12  or  15  feet  from  the  ground.  The  wood  has  a  beautiful 
tinge  even  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  planted 
six  years  may  be  transplanted,  if  care  be  taken  to  trace  the  roots  and 
take'  it  up  with  a  ball  of  roots.  We  would,  however,  defer  the  operation 
until  the  end  of  March. 

Wardian  Fern  Case  (E.  S.). — We  know  of  no  makers  but  those  who 
advertise  in  our  Journal.  Write  to  Mr.  Fox,  Arcade,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  South  Kensington.    He  may  give  you  information. 

Cheap  Hot-water  Apparatus  (Lancashire).— Th&nks^  we  will  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  suitable. 

Hot-water-heatisg  Failure  {E.  C.  S.).— We  think  that  if  you  will 
read  can-fully  the  article  of  "  R.  S.,"  page  821,  October  27th,  and  the 
questions  and  the  answers  respecting  it,  at  pages  8  and  9  of  the  current 
mouth,  you  will  most  probably  find  out  the  cause  of  your  w:int  of  success. 
If  your  boiler  is  sufficient  for  double  the  piping,  it  still  must  be  rather 
small,  when,  though  tubular,  it  can  hold  only  about  half  a  bushel  of  coke. 
In  such  a  case  we  would  not  use  the  coke  over-large,  but  break  it  suffi- 
ciently to  be  close  together,  but  not  to  make  it  too  small,  yet  so  that  the 
largest  pieces  should  be  from  the  size  of  eggs  to  that  of  walnuts,  and  the 
smallest  from  the  size  of  beans.  If  you  could  obtain  it  we  would  have 
lialf  of  the  coal  u=;ed  by  "  R.  S."  The  great  cause,  however,  of  your 
failure  from  the  fuel  caking,  and  the  fire  going  out  beneath  it,  we  think 
is  owing  to  the  admittance  of  too  much  air  from  the  ashpit  door.  This 
better  attended  to,  with  the  last  feeding  of  the  furnace  pressed  doun 
rather  firmly,  and  the  help  of  a  damper,  would,  we  think,  do  away  with 
your  troubles.  But  this  will  not  he  the  case  unless  two  things  be  kept 
in  mind  and  acted  on:— First,  That  every  furnace  and  every  boiler, 
though  apparently  scores  of  them  seem  exactly  alike,  will  each  have 
some  little  peculiarity,  and  that  peculiarity  can  only  be  known  by  practi- 
cal observation.  Secondly,  In  adding  fuel  to  a  furnace  for  the  last  time 
at  night  in  severe  weather,  it  is  well  to  boar  in  mind,  that  the  fuel  added 
is  less  intended  to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  house  than  ti  keep  it 
from  falling  over-much  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  have  a  good  heat 
before  adding  the  last  fuel. 

Hot-water  Piping  Necessary  [W.  G.).— For  a  span-roofed  house 
16  feet  by  10  feet,  we  do  not  think  that  one  4-inch  pipe  as  a  flow,  and  a 
&imilar  pipe  as  a  return,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of 
4,°  in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately.  Such  pipes  all  round  wouM 
be  safer.  Much,  however,  would  depend  on  how  near  the  glass  comes  to 
■the  ground  on  each  side ;  if  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  grounil,  a  third  pipe 
•at  the  side  and  end  would,  at  least,  he  necessary,  not  but  that  the  pipes 
,1ll^^ded  to  would  throw  ofi"  much  heat  if  the  water  were  near  the  boiling 
point,  but  it  is  always  a  waste  of  fuel  to  make  it  so  hot.  Four-inch  glazed 
4rain-pipos  well  cemented  at  the  joints,  would  do  for  hot  water  just  as 
well  as  iron  pipes.  In  the  first  house  we  saw  heated  by  hot  water,  such 
pipes  wero  used.  It  is  well  to  have  an  iron  pipe  for  at  least  a  yard  from 
the  boiler— flow  and  return.  Considering  the  number  of  joints,  if  the 
pipes  are  of  the  usual  size,  and  their  greater  liability  to  accidents,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  equal  to  iron  pipes.  As  you  have  them,  you  might 
make  your  two  iron  pipe?,  with  the  exception,  of  that  ne^^  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  flow  pipes,  let  them  terminate  in  an  open  cistern  at  the  end  of 
the  house  alluded  to,  and  from  that  take  one  or  two  of  the  glazed  pipes  on 
a  lower  level  as  returns.  Wc  regret  we  cannot  say  more  of  Bishop's 
boiler  than  is  stated  in  the  "  Heating  Manual,'*  and  page  134  of  the  twenty 


fifth  volume  of  the  old  series,  but  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a  boiler 
consists  in  its  being  made  by  a  clever  handy  man.  When  that  cannot  be 
done,  it  will  generally  be  better  to  use  a  common  saddle-back  or  conical 
boiler.  Boilers  may  be  extremely  simple  and  eS't:ctive,  as  Mr  Bishop's, 
but  then  sucli  boilers  can  only  be  made  so  as  to  bo  marketable  where 
there  is  a  good  supply  for  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bishop  or  Mr.  Allen  may 
see  this,  and  then  give  a  more  definite  reply  to  our  correspondent.  For 
houses  of  all  such  sizes  we  consider  that  hot  water  is  the  most  expensive 
mode  of  heating.  Supposiag  that  in  this  ]0-feet  span  house  the  pathway 
is  in  the  middle,  then  a  6-inch-wide  flow  and  return  flue  under  the  path- 
way, with  the  furnace  at  onj  end  outside,  would  be  by  far  the  cheapest 
and  most  comfortable  mode  of  heating  it.  A  small  irjn  stove  inside, 
with  a  flat  top  for  an  evaporating-basin,  would  cost  much  less  than 
either,  but  the  firing  would  be  more  troublesome.  However,  let  every- 
body have  hot  water  if  it  so  please  them.  The  heat  i:i  genial,  and  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  accidents. 

Heating  a  Portable  House  (New  Suhscriber).~lt  is  very  difficult  to 
secure  all  that  you  want,  simply  and  economically,  because  tbe  place  is 
so  small,  and  all  must  be  portable.  The  house  is  12  feet  by  8  fett,  the 
height  at  back  9  feet,  in  front  5^  feet,  all  of  1-icch  deal,  except  the  roof 
and  front  of  glass.  A  hotbed  is  wanted  for  raising  seeds,  and  we  are 
asked  our  opinion  as  to  a  flue,  hot-water  pipes,  and  tanks,  hut  all  these  or 
any  one  of  them  must  be  portable,  and  require  little  attentinn  in  stoking, 
&e.  We  can  hardly  see  how  you  could  have  a  portable  flue,  unless  it 
were  an  iion  one,  and  the  furnace  could  not  well  be  portable.  We  do  not 
know  how  you  are  situated,  but  if  you  could  obtain  gas  easily,  a  gas-stove 
and  small  boiler  would  be  the  very  thing  for  you,  with  a  very  small  pipe 
leading  from  the  furnace  to  the  open  air.  (See  No.  311,  on  gas  stoves.) 
With  such  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  house  in  front  you  could  take 
2-inch  hot-water  pipes  each  way,  and  the  whole  of  that  space  you  could 
enclose  in  a  chamber  from  18  to  24  inches  wide  with  sbeet  iron,  and  set 
glazed  eases  over  it  for  propagating,  or  you  could  do  tbis,  covering  in 
half  of  the  length,  leaving  the  other  exposed  for  heating  the  house.  We 
have  seen  plans  of  gas  stoves  and  boilers  by  a  Mesfrs.  Wright  &  Co., 
where  the  stove  is  fitted  with  three  lengths  of  small  piping  for  a  space  of 
nearly  5  feet.  Now  the  furnace  boiler  left  exposed,  and  all  the  pipe  part  shut 
in,  would  ftrm  your  bed  for  seed-raising,  &c.  There  is  no  ptan  so  simple 
as  gas,  where  you  can  have  it  handy.  Another  simple  plan  and  portable, 
would  be  to  have  a  low,  square,  flat-headed,  iron  stove  to  be  fed  from 
either  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  house,  a  space  shut  in  to  form  a  cham- 
b-^r,  the  top  of  the  chamber  to  be  2  or  3  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
stove.  The  whole  space  in  front  may  he  enclosed  for  18  or  20  inches  in 
width;  but  the  greatest  heat  will  be  next  the  stove.  We  would  use  stout 
sheet  iron  for  the  top  of  the  chamber,  which  would  thus  be  the  bottom  of 
the  hotbed.  A  few  sliding  openings  in  the  side  of  the  chamber  next  the 
pathway  would  enable  you  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  hoasi  as  desirable. 
Once  more,  suppose  you  had  a  small  iron  stove  to  heat  tli3  house  so  as  to 
keep  your  plants  safe,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  a  large  propagating-bos,  and 
if  you  are  at  all  near  a  kitchen  boiler,  what  would  you  say  to  this  ?— viz  , 
a  stout  wooden  box,  say  from  3  to  4^  feet  long,  20  incbea  wide,  and 
3  inches  deep,  set  on  any  suitable  height,  made  waterproof  inside, 
covered  on  the  top  securely  with  plate  iron,  and  furnisbed  with  small 
wooden  boxes,  pay  two  or  three,  or  all  in  one  piece  according  to  the  size 
of  fhe  shallow  box,  and  glazed  «ith  a  moveable  sash,  if  that  should  be  a 
single  square  or  frame.  There  might  be  a  taj)  at  bottom  to  take  out 
water,  and  one  pipe  at  the  top  to  be  closed  with  a  cork  when  not  wanted, 
and  to  admit *a  fsunel  when  necessary;  and  by  means  of  a  potful  of 
warm  water  you  could  regulate  the  heat  in  your  little  pvopag'iting-bed_to 
a  nicety,  by  simply  drawing  ofi'  cold  water  and  addicg  hot  water.  Twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  would  generally  suffice,  so  far  as  heat  was 
cancerned. 

McsHROOM-HousE  SHELVES  (A\  il/.). —We  think  you  mu^t  have  missed 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  material  of  iJlushroom  shelves.  The  rusting 
of  iron  was  referred  to,  and  ignorance  confessed  as  to  how  long  galvanis- 
ing would  save  iron  from  rusting.  Your  x>ractice  may  warrant  your  pre- 
ferring wood  to  slate  for  shelves,  but  we  must  own  we  never  could 
see  much  diflerence  as  respects  the  produce,  when  both  have  been 
managed  with  equal  care.  Slate  gives  no  harbour  to  some  enemies,  as 
wood  does,  especially  when  it  begins  to  decay.  The  mere  extra  coldness 
in  a  house  is  of  little  moment.  We  use  wo^d  ourselves,  but  we  by  no 
means  disparage  slate. 

Vines  in  Pots  {TT".  B.).— We  have  no  doubt  that  Vines  in  pots  will 
succeed  very  well  on  the  top  of  the  back  flue  in  the  vinery  as  you  propose  ; 
and  if  the  pot  stands  on  a  large  flat,  and  the  flat  on  the  top  of  the  fius,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  three  pieces  of  something  inside  the  flat  or  saucer, 
for  an  inch  in  depth,  for  the  pot  to  stand  upon,  and  the  water  in  the 
saucer  should  never  be  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  pot  All  watering 
should  be  given  at  the  surface,  but  if  more  comes  into  the  saucer  it  should 
be  removed.  Such  Vines,  according  to  their  strength,  maybe  left  from 
3i  to  5  feet  in  length.  Unless  you  make  an  unusually  good  bargain  we 
have  little  faith  in  your  doing  much  with  Vines  sold  at  5.t.  each.  Good 
fruiting  Vines  in  pots  require  so  much  care,  labour,  and  room  to  well 
ripen  the  wood,  that  we  think  good  fruiting  plants  cannot  he  had  for  that 
money,  unless  the  holder  is  very  anxious  to  sell.  The  mo;le  refei-red  to 
— placing  the  pots  in  pans,  is  not  so  good  as  having  a  box  stpirated  from 
the  flue  by  a  brick  laid  fiat,  and  the  box  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  pot 
being  plunged  in  tan  or  leaves.  The  giving  enough  of  he,»t  in  the  flue  at 
the  bock  of  the  house,  to  stu't  these  Vines  now  will  undoubtedly  influence 
the  other  Vines  in  the  house  and  cause  them  to  break  sooner  in  conse- 
quence, though  not  so  soon  as  the  Vines  in  pots.  If  you  wish  to  keep  the 
house  Vines  back  and  get  the  pot  Vines  forward,  you  would  require  to 
shut  in  with  glass  the  pot  Vines,  and  give  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  air  to  the  front  of  the  house.  By  such  means  the  Vines  in  pots  may 
ba  strong  before  those  Vines  planted  in  the  house  begin  to  swell.  With 
the  house  all  open  you  may  get  the  pot  Vines  to  ripen  their  crops  a  month 
earlier  than  the  Vines  in  the  house  ;  but  where  anything  like  two  crops  in 
one  house  i^  desirable  it  is  essential  that  one  part  should  be  shut  in,  or  that 
the  late  Vines  should  he  takeu  out  until  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them. 

Labelling  Fruit  Trees.— "W.  R.  J."  prefers  numbering  the  trees, 
and  having  a  plan  and  numbers  on  it  in  his  pocket,  and  his  gardener 
having  another.  This  does  not  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the  names 
by  visitors  or  other  members  of  the  family. 

Auricula  Shows, — "  E.  R."  wishes  to  know  when  an  Auricula  Show  is 
to  be  held  in  London  or  elsewhere. 
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Fuchsia  Father  Ignatius  (A  Ladi/  in  Cheshire).— It  is  namei  as  you 
conjecture.  Corolla  cup-pliaped,  indipo,  sometimes  striped  with  rose; 
tube  and  sepals  scarlet.    The  plant  ia  of  compact  free-blooming  habit. 

Hot  Water  Circulating  Downwards — "'  Poor  Gardener'  asks  me 
to  explain  how  hot  water  will  descend  22  feet  in  100  feet,  and  then  return 
to  the  same  point  on  a  level.  When  I  wrote  btfore  in  reply  to  '  Poor 
Gabdener's  '  lamentations  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  flow-pipe 
first  rises  from  tbe  boiler  to  heat  a  propagating  pit  which  is  much  higher 
than  our  gretnhouse;  the  same  pipe  branches  off  to  heat  this  pit,  and 
continues  its  flownwavd  course  to  lieat  the  greenhouse.  The  return-pipe 
in  this  greenhouse  goes  back  to  the  boiler  after  passing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  in  the  propagating  pit  mentioned  above,  beiug  quite 
on  a  level,  but  not  below  the  level  of  the  boiler.  I  may  mention  tbnt  the 
air-pipe  at  the  elbow  of  the  hot-water  pipes  at  the  farthest  end  from  the 
fall-pipe  in  the  greenhouse  has  been  some  time  broken  off,  and  I  have  it 
plugged  up  so  that  only  the  air-pipe  at  the  top  of  the  fall-pipe  is  of  any 
Bsrvice  to  the  piping;  still  the  water  circulates  freely  without  the  other 
air-pipe  — R.  Giddings,  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Michael,  Esq.,  Cholmeleij  Park, 
Highgate." 

Cucumber  Raising  in  a  Greenhouse  [M.  P.]-— Unless  youhave  means 
of  covering  the  bed  in  front  of  your  greenhouse  with  lights,  or  keep  the 
temperature  higher  than  is  required  lor  any  greenhouse  plant,  you  can- 
not raise  or  grow  Cucumbers  there.  We  would  cover  the  space  with 
lights,  having  a  box  made  about  15  inches  high  at  back,  and  9  inches  in 
front  or  nest  the  walk,  and,  to  cover  it,  lights  hinged  at  back.  It  would 
in  that  case  be  a  sort  of  propagating-box,  thin  which  nothing  is  more 
useful.  There  should  be  one  in  every  house.  The  space  for  fermenting 
materials  over  the  flue  we  would  fill  with  well-sweetened  horse  dung,  as 
free  of  straw  as  possible,  but  spent  hops  are  good  and  inove  Usling  than 
dung.  Surely  tbnsQ  vou  used  last  rear  were  old.  Fill  quite  fall  of  the 
fermenting  material  in  the  first  instance,  all  but  space  fur  (i  inches  ol 
plunging  material,  as  cinders,  cocoa  fibre,  or  sawdust,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  the  bed  will  be  warm.  It  will  be  a  good  placo  for  cuttings  and 
raising  from  seed  plants  which  need  such  forwarding. 

Old  Camellias  Sickly  {Camellia).— W a  had  a  lot  of  similar  plant?. 
They  had  been  cut  hard  and  been  potted  a  long  time.  Early  last  April 
we  turned  them  out  of  the  pots,  picked  away  all  the  old  soil  we  could 
from  amoncst  tbe  roots,  and  potted  most  of  the  plants  afresh  in  the 
same  size  of  pot,  but  some  we  transferred  to  larger  pots.  We  used  the  top 
inch  layer  of  pasture  where  the  soil  was  light,  and  midway  between  loam 
and  peat,  such  ns  is  to  be  had  on  many  commons.  It  is  a  soil  in  which 
Gorse  is  plentiful,  also  Brake  and  Foxglove  where  there  is  shade. 
This  compoat  was  chopped  small,  and  the  pots  being  well  cleaned  and 
drained,  we  pu'  in  the  plants  so  thit  the  setting  on  of  the  roots  was 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Then  we  iiotted,  taking 
care  to  work  tbe  soil  woU  in,  and  leave  no  cavities,  and  the  compost  was 
put  in  rather  firmly.  The  soil  was  neither  wet  nor  dry.  After  potting  the 
plants  were  placed  in  a  vinery,  and  were  syringed  twice  a-day,  and  they 
started  into  growth  very  weakly  or  tardily,  but  recovered  very  quick'y, 
and  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  Though  the  plants  may  not  have 
such  foliage  as  we  could  wish,  the  leaves  of  the  past  year  are  txcellent, 
both  in  colour  and  size,  and  they  are  now  in  splendid  bloom.  We  advise 
this  pKin  Jo  all  who  have  sickly  Camellias.  The  plan  wi'.s  first  broached 
in  this  Journal  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell. 

Re-transplanting  Ropes  (it.  S.  Z).).— The  Roses  planted  last  Novem- 
ber may  safely  be  taken  up  and  plantt'd  where  you  require  them,  either 
this  month  or  in  February,  before  they  begin  forming  fresh  roots.  The 
earlier  this  work  is  done  the  better,  the  weather  being  mild  and  the 
ground  not  very  wet. 

Greenhouse  Plants  Blighted  (H.  L.  B,).— One  of  the  leaves  sent  us 
is  covered  with  black  fungus,  caused  by  the  secretion  of  some  Coccus  or 
scile  insect.  The  remedy  is  to  dip  the  plants  overhead  for  about  a 
minute  in  a  solution  of  3oz3.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  with 
about  twelve  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Use  it  at  a  temperature  of 
140^  for  plants  that  have  the  wood  well  ripened,  but  to  those  which  are 
partially  growing  at  125\  Tbe  other  leaf,  which  appears  to  bo  that  of  a 
Myrtle,  syringe  with  the  same  solution,  laying  the  plant  on  its  side  and 
turning  it  round,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  every  part.  Keep  tbe  solution 
in  all  cases  frt-m  the  soil.  It  is  infested  with  red  spider,  and  we  think 
thrips.  To  free  the  leaves  of  the  black  fungus,  wash  them  with  a  sponge 
and  the  solution  above  named.  There  is  no  preventive  of  insects  ;  they 
ome  in  the  best  of  structures  under  the  care  of  the  most  skilful  hands. 

Gladiolus  Treatment  (Idem). — Except  in  very  sheltered  positions,  or 
warm  and  diy  soils,  and  those  inclined  to  a  sandy  peat  in  character,  the 
bulbs  bhijuld  be  taken  up  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  be  dried  in  a  cool  airy  place,  and  kept  In  ft  cool  plaee,  yet  safe 
from  frost.  Plant  them  about  the  middle  of  March  In  ground  that  has 
been  well  and  deeply  dug,  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the  winter,  and 
liberally  manured.  Water  freely  iu  dry  weather,  both  overhead  and  at 
the  roots.  Wo  do  not  take  up  our  bulbs,  for  our  soil  just  suits  them,  and 
they  spread  and  grow  in  open  places  in  the  shrubberies  as  if  they  were 
indigenous.  They  are,  indeed,  very  hardy,  but  do  not  like  wet  soils. 
Under  this  treatment  they  flower  in  July  and  later. 

Camellia  Buds  Falling  (.4  Young  Beginner).— yVcihinli  tho  cause  of 
the  buds  falling  is  the  roots  not  supplyiog  sap  for  the  proper  expansion 
of  tho  flowers.  In  fact,  the  roots  are  probably  unhealthy,  though  the 
evil  may  be  a  result  of  too  raoist  and  cold  an  atmosphere.  We  advise  you 
to  follow  tho  instructions  given  above. 

Pldm-trke  Roots  Diseased  (Cf70-— The  roots  sent  are  destroyed  by 
the  mycelium  of  some  fungus,  the  odour  of  which  is  very  powerful  and 
ofi'ensive.  Wo  have  no  doubt  it  has  found  its  way  into  tho  border 
through  using  manure,  leaf  soil,  or  other  material  containing  tho  twigs 
or  branches  of  trees  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  border  was  previously  occu- 
pied with  fruit  trees,  tho  old  roots  of  which  havo  been  left  in  the  ground, 
and  from  one  or  other  of  those  causes  the  mycelium  has  found  its  way  to 
tho  roots  of  tlic  young  Pluru  trees.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  caii  be 
done  to  save  the  trees  from  farther  decay,  but  we  would  adviso  giving 
the  ground  a  soaking  with  sa't  water,  4  ozs.  of  salt  to  tho  gallon  of 
water,  making  holes  bo  ns  to  admit  it  more  freely  to  the  border.  We 
think  your  only  eflVctual  remedy  will  he  to  clear  out  the  trce.^,  remove 
all  tho  soil  that  exhibits  tho  "mouldy"  appearance,  and  replace  with 
fresh  corap^st  and  trees;  but  we  would  try  the  s^ilt  solution  and  free 
waterings  next  souson.    Apply  the  salt  solution  between  nov/  and  March. 

Names  op  Fauixs  (J.  Br^an).— Your  Apple  is  Coe'e  Golden  Drop. 


Names  of  Plants  (E.  L.  J".).— Zygopotalum  Mackayi.  ((?.  H.  W,). — 
Lfelia  anceps.  {Rau-liiig,i). — 1,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  2,  Asplenium  .Adi- 
antum-nigrum ;  3,  Asplenium  marioura ;  4,  Platyloraa  rotundifolia. 
(J.  R.  P.). — Pittosporum  crafsifolium,  a  New  Zealand  plant,  and  quite 
capable  of  enduring  greenhouse  treatment.  By  no  means  should  it  bo 
classed  as  a  stove  plant.    (A  Lady  Subscriber). — Acacia  lophantha. 


POULTRY,   B3E.    AND   PIGEON    CHRONICLE. 


CUP   FOR  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Having  nudertakeu  to  get  up  a  subscription  cup  for  the  best 
pen  of  Light  Brahmag  at  the  forthcoming  Portsmouth  Show, 
will  you  permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  thank  those 
Light  Brahma-breedera  who  have  already  subscribed,  and  to 
make  an  appeal  to  other  friends  of  our  beautiful  and  popular 
breed  to  lend  a  helping  hand?  The  sum  already  promised  or 
paid  amounts  to  £-1  7s.  Two  or  three  additional  such  subscrip- 
tions will  complete  the  requisite  amount,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  some  of  your  readers  who,  seeing  these  lines,  will  be  willing 
to  contribute. 

The  Portsmouth  Show,  though  of  recent  origin,  promises  to 
be  a  success,  and  will  combine  with  her  elder  sisters,  the 
neighbouring  exhibitioup,  to  take  away  the  reproach  from  tbe 
south  of  England  of  being  behind  the  northern  and  midland 
counties  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  poultry  shows. — 
John  Pares,  Pusfjord,  Guildford. 


COLCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

TotjR  readers  will  see  in  an  advertisement  that  there  is  to  be 
another  poultry  show  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been  an- 
nounced for  the  last  six  monlhg — viz.,  an  exhibition  of  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  and  Babbits,  at  Colchester.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
arrange  a  more  comprehensive  schedule  than  is  issued  by  the 
Committee.  There  are  forty-eight  classes,  comprising  twenty- 
six  for  fowls  (including  three  for  Ducks),  with  the  first  prize, 
£2  ;  the  second,  £1.  Pigeons  secure  seventeen  classes,  includ- 
ing a  class  for  the  best  four  pairs  of  working  Antwerps.  The 
war  excitement  and  contingencies  have  caused  us  to  go  back 
some  centuries  by  using  the  Cirrier  Pigeon  for  the  swift  dis- 
patch of  important  messages.  It  will  be  well  to  increase  this 
breed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  increasing  our  weapons 
of  defence,  for  both  would  be  found  of  great  service  in  ths 
event  of  a  war  with  this  country.  Whoever  has  a  stocked  loft 
of  good  Antwerps  at  euch  a  cii^is  will  realise  something  hand- 
some. The  first  prize  for  Pigeons  is  £1,  tbe  second  lOs.  The 
great  success  of  the  Eibbit  Show  at  York,  with  123  entries, 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  collection  of  Babbits  ever  brought 
together,  have  induced  the  Committee  to  offer  £12  in  four  classes 
— viz.,  first  prize  £2,  second  £1.  There  is  one  class  each  for 
Lopears,  Angoras,  Himalayan,  and  "  Any  other  variety  ;"  ft 
pen  to  consist  of  a  single  Eibbit,  either  buck  or  doe.  There  is  a 
class  for  dead  poultry.  In  a  railway  point  of  view,  Colchester 
is  in  a  good  position,  being  only  forty  miles  from  London,  and 
iu  direct  communication,  via  Cambridge,  with  the  Great 
Northern,  Midland,  and  Lmdon  and  NorthWesteru  Eailways. 
With  these  advantages  it  is  to  be  hoped  Ihit  aggravating  non- 
arrivals  of  stock  will  be  avoided. 

Another  poultry  show  is  tiiUitJ  of  in  connection  with  a  fat 
cattle  show  to  be  held  in  Ck)lobMt»r  during  December.  Years 
ago  Colchester  had  poultry  shows  with  seren  hundred  entries, 
when  but  few  towns  had  any,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  instruction  and  amusement  to  be  derived  from 
them  ;  it  now  seems  as  if  it  intended  to  begin  again,  and  to 
hold  its  position  as  one  of  the  originators  of  this  national 
pastime. — David  P.  Goodino,  Colchester. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON   POULTRY   SHOW. 

Tnis  now  celebrated  Show,  on  the  whole,  more  than  answered  our 
expectations  last  week ;  and  if  the  selling  classes,  which  wcro  wautiug 
here,  are  deilucted  from  the  Ci7stal  Palace,  it  has  again  maintained  its 
position  as  having  the  next  largest  number  of  entries  of  poultry  to 
Birmingham,  whilst  in  point  of  quality  several  of  the  classes  were  by 
far  the  best  we  have  setn  during  the  season.  In  spito  of  the  lato 
severe  weather  the  birds  were  mostly  iu  fme  order,  and  tho  number  of 
empty  pens  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  Of  the  ar- 
rangement.s  we  can  only  say  they  were  as  good  as  usual,  this  Show 
beiug  always  enviably  distinguished  for  absence  of  complaints  and 
mischances,  while  the  plan  ado])tcd  of  printing  tho  awards  iu  the 
margin  of  the  catalogue  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  visitorF. 
DOhKIXGS. 

1.     At  this  Show  chickens  always  come  first.     Mrs.  "Wheatley  came 
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to  tlie  front  with  a  grand  cockerel,  again  bearing  out  onr  remarks  on 
this  class  at  BirmiD^ham.  The  second  and  third-prize  birds  were 
little  behind,  and  all  the  prize  birds  were  remarkable  for  the  sound 
state  of  the  feet.  This  remark  applies  to  all  the  Dorking  classes,  and 
is  the  more  singular  when  compared  with  the  tender  feet  seen  at  all 
previous  shows.     Mr.  Martin's  bird  was  not  sent. 

2,  The  cup  pen  contained  the  very  best  pullet  we  think  we  ever 
saw,  her  couipaniou  not  so  good,  but  would  have  looked  grand  any- 
where else,  and  Mr.  Patton  amused  himself  and  the  public  by  putting 
£1000  upon  this  pen.  "Well,  he  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them, 
though  a  "■  cool  hundred  "  used  to  be  thought  sufficient  to  deter  pur- 
chasera.  The  second-prize  pen  was  also  very  good,  and  Grey,  like  the 
firet ;  third,  a  fair  peu,  very  dark  in  colour,  soon  claimed  at  £10. 
Boih  these  classes  were  equal  to  anything  seen  this  year. 

3,  i.  Old  birds,  hardly  so  good.  The  first-prize  cock  was  a  good 
bird,  a  little  defective  in  one  foot,  but  beating  easily  Mr.  Martin's 
Rose-combed  bird,  which  had  evidently  had  more  work  than  was  good 
for  him,  though  still  good  enough  for  the  second  prize ;  third  fair. 
The  first-prize  hens  we  thought  a  mistake  ;  they  were  very  dark  birds, 
but  not  so  fine  as  the  Grey  second-prize  pen.  Third  again  a  dark  but 
small  pair,  and  there  seems  to  us  to  be  an  evident  tendency  in  the 
Judges  this  year  to  make  Dorkings  birds  of  colour.  The  highly  com- 
mended pens,  (JU  and  63,  were  grand  bii-ds,  and  the  hens  on  the  whole 
were  better  than  the  cocks.  Except  this  last  class,  we  thought  the 
Coloured  Dorkings  remarkably  well  judged. 

5,  6.  Silver-Grey  cocks  were  far  from  equal  to  those  sbown  at  Bir- 
mingham, or  perhaps  London,  but  the  prize  birds  were  fair  and  well 
placed.  In  the  hens  the  prize  birds  were  equal  to  any  yet  shown,  but 
the  rest  only  modei'ate. 

7,  8.  In  White  cocks  we  thought  an  unnoticed  pen,  93,  as  good  as 
any.  First  prize  very  good  ;  second  very  small ;  third  a  lar^^e  bird, 
but  coarse  in  comb.  The  first-prize  hens  very  imperfect  in  the  Dorking 
toes ;  second  very  fair  in  quality ;  but  the  third  hardly  equal  to  the 
highly  commended  pen  99.  Both  White  classes  were  very  moderate 
in  quality. 

COCHINS. 

9.  Buff  cockerels  a  fair  class,  but  behind  Birmingham.  The  cup 
pen  was  a  very  fine  bird,  in  spite  of  decided  faults,  and  honestly 
shown ;  a  little  hocked,  comb  badly  serrated,  and  a  little  heavy 
in  carriage,  but  a  tine,  even,  deep  gold  colour,  and  shown  with  all  his 
tail  in.  Second  came  a  rather  clumsy  and  rather  hocked  birtl,  but 
equal  to  the  average  this  season  ;  third  also  hocked,  and  with  a  slipped 
wing,  but  fine  in  colour,  also  too  much  tail,  but  shown  with  it  "■  all 
there." 

10.  The  pullets,  on  the  other  band,  were  by  far  the  best  class  of 
the  season.  First-prize  rather  wanting  in  shape,  and  decidedly  not 
equal  to  the  second,  which  was  Lady  Gwydyr's  old  grand  pen,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  bad  match,  the  best  this  year.  Third  pen  tine  shape, 
but  bad  combs,  and  one  a  very  bad  colour  on  the  cushion.  The 
highly  commended,  134,  was  a  really  good  pen,  but  the  high  com- 
mendation of  138  must  have  been  meant  for  139,  the  colour  being  very 
bad,  while  139  was  fair  in  every  way.  Another  good  pair  was  dis- 
qualified by  plucked  hocks. 

11.  First-i^rize  old  cock  beautiful  colour,  large  and  maseive ; 
second  very  good,  but  a  trifle  clumsy  ;  third  good  in  colour,  but  nar- 
row in  the  saddle,  and  wretchedly  feathered.     A  middling  class. 

12.  Hens,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  small  but  very  good  collection. 
First  a  grand  pair  of  light  Buffs  ;  second  a  medium  colour,  and  only 
inferior  in  leg-feathering ;  third  well  feathered,  rather  darker  ;  the 
two  highly  commended  pens  also  good,  and  the  three  prize  pens 
decidedly  the  best  three  pens  seen  together  this  season. 

13.  Partridge  cockerels  a  fair  class.  First  a  good  colour,  but  bad 
in  every  other  point,  and  very  small ;  the  third-prize  bird  worth  a 
dozen  of  him  ;  but  had  Mr.  Tudmau's  highly  commended  pen  170 
more  leg  feather,  he  would  have  been  better  than  either.  Fee  173 
^unnoticed)  also  a  good  bird.  Second-prize  a  moderate  bir3,  but  in 
first-rate  order.  Pen  173  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  same  as  the  first  at 
London,  and  was  probably  passed  for  his  hocks. 

14.  First-prize  pullets  a  grand  pair  in  every  way  ;  second  bad  and 
streaky,  and  far  worse  than  Mr.  Crossley's,  the  hocks  of  which,  how- 
ever, appeared  doubtful.  Third-prize  moderately  good  in  marking, 
but  beautiful  in  shape,  and  deserving  their  place. 

15.  16.  The  first-prize  Partridge  cock  was  of  very  bad  carriage, 
actually  drooping  to  the  tail ;  second-prize  far  better,  but  on  the  whole 
we  preferred  the  third-prize  bird,  though  coarse  in  the  head.  Pen  201 
a  fine  bird,  but  sadly  knocked  up,  and  not  fit  to  show.  Of  hens  there 
were  only  four  entries.  The  first  took  the  cup,  and  was  a  truly  grand 
pen ;  second  not  far  off  in  quality ;  third  middling,  one  bird  having 
a  very  coarse  head  ;  the  fourth  pen  had  one  very  good  bird,  but  the 
other  spoilt  the  pen. 

17,  18.  First  and  second  White  cockerels  very  good  ;  third  and  the 
rest  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  we  thought  it  a  poor  class,  the  Judges 
thinking  the  same,  only  one  other  pen  being  noticed.  Pullets  much 
better,  and  the  prizes  well  placed. 

19.  The  first-prize  old  White  bird  was  very  tine  in  every  way,  but  a 
little  scaly  on  the  feet ;  secoud-prize  very  large,  but  we  liked  the  third 
better,  in  spite  of  a  little  yellow. 

20.  The  White  hens  were  the  best  class  of  all  the  Cochins,  or  of 
all  the  year ;  we  were  truly  glad  to  see  the  true  old  shape,  the  true  old 

■  colour,  and  the  true  old  feather  back  again.     Every  pen  but  one  was 


mentioned,  and  the  prize  pens  were  simply  maauificent.  It  really  sur- 
prised us  to  see  such  a  class  after  what  we  had  seen  at  the  previous 
shows.     Wherever  have  the  birds  been  to  in  the  meantime  ? 

BRAHUAS. 

21.  The  Dark  cockerels  were  a  remarkable  collection  of  forty-five 
entries.  Mr.  Moor  repeated  his  Palace  success  with  a  bird  rather 
small  and  low  in  saddle,  but  of  excellent  colour  and  general  shape  ; 
second-prize  a  bird  never  before  exhibited,  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  Brahma,  standing  very  tall,  and  with  hardly  the 
accepted  tail,  but  of  extraordinary  symmetry  and  grace  for  so  largo 
a  bird  ;  the  second-prize  Birmingham  bird  came  third,  the  Birming- 
ham cup  and  many  other  well-kuowu  winners  being  only  highly  com- 
mended. Altogether  the  quality  of  this  class  was  beyond  anything  we 
have  ever  seen. 

22.  Pullets  not  so  good,  but  better  than  at  any  previous  show  this 
season.  First-prize,  large  bird,  of  fine  dark  colour,  aud  in  good  con- 
dition, but  bad  shape,  coarse  in  the  head,  and  mossy  in  pencilling; 
second  a  good  pair,  oue  very  heavily  hocked,  but  not  plucked ;  third 
very  poor,  both  in  shape  and  marking,  and  much  worse  than  several 
other  pens.  Pen  322  we  thought  the  best  in  the  class,  though  only 
highly  commended.  Besides  the  prizes,  thirteen  pens  were  noticed  by 
the  Judges. 

23.  The  cup  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Hurt's  first-prize  cock  claimed  at 
Birmingham,  which  won  also  at  London  and  Manchester,  and  in  spit& 
of  his  white  tail  we  thought  him  well  placed  ;  the  second  was  in 
wretchedly  bad  condition ;  third  very  tine,  being  the  same  as  took  second 
at  Birmingham. 

24.  The  cup  was  taken  by  the  tirst-prize  Birmingham  pen,  though 
only  highly  commended  at  Manchester  the  week  before  ;  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  judging.  We  liked  the  second  best  of  all,  being  grand 
in  shape,  but  <  n  ;  bird  had  a  tumour  on  the  breast ;  third  a  fair  pen. 
This  class  was  very  middling. 

25.  26,  27,  28.  The  Light  Brahmas  were  at  this  Show  far  behind, 
the  Dark  in  quality.  The  first  and  second  cockerels  were  first  and 
second  at  Birmingham,  both  small,  but  of  beautiful  shape.  The 
first-prize  pullets  were  Mr.  Crook's  well-known  pen ;  second  dirty,  bat 
very  good ;  the  third  contained  one  very  good  bird,  but  the  other  poor. 
The  cocks  looked  mostly  out  of  condition.  First  a  fine  massive  bird 
of  beautiful  colour,  but  very  coarse  in  the  head  ;  second  very  good 
indeed;  third  wanting  in  colour,  and  very  yellow.  First-prize  hens, 
hardly  equal  to  second,  though  more  showy. 

SPANISH. 

29.  The  cockerels  were  a  grand  class,  and  far  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious collections,  though  not  equal  to  what  we  expected  owing  to  the 
weather.  The  cup  and  second  were  correctly  judged,  though  the  cup- 
bird  went  "  all  to  pieces  "  next  day,  which  occasioned  many  remarks' 
on  the  judging  by  those  who  had  not  seen  the  cup  bird  as  he  was  ;  the' 
third-prize  was  wry-tailed,  which  should  have  disqualified  him.  The 
cup  Palace  pen  arrived  in  bad  condition,  and  was  passed  over,  but 
picked  up  wonderfully  during  the  Show.  Many  other  birds  were  very 
good. 

30.  Spanish  pullets  were  a  very  hard  class  to  judge.  On  the  whole^ 
in  spite  of  much  discussion,  we  thought  the  awards  well  placed,  but 
the  six  higbly-commendeds  by  no  means  reprenented  the  full  merit  of 
the  class,  which  was  really  wonderful.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
ungalvanised  wire  fronts  of  the  pens  being  rather  injudiciously  oiled, 
and  several  of  the  birds  poking  their  fair  heads  between  the  bars  paid 
the  penalty  of  feminine  curiosity  by  showing  stains  which  did  not 
really  belong  to  them. 

31.  32.  Old  cocks  were  not  up  to  the  Bristol  standard,  owing  to  the 
severe  weather,  only  one  pen  besides  the  prize  bens  being  commended 
in  a  class  of  eleven.  Hens  were  a  small  class  of  six.  The  first-prize 
took  the  cup  and  were  magnificent,  the  second  being  not  a  long  wa^ 
behind  ;  the  third  only  of  fair  average  quality. 

FRENCH   FOWLS. 

33,  oL  There  was  not  a  eingle  La  FK-che  cocli  in  the  French  class, 
and  only  one  pair  of  hens,  which  took  the  third  prize  and  deserved  it. 
The  first  and  third-prize  cocks  were  Crcve-Cceurs,  and  we  thought  the 
third  best.  The  second  was  a  Houdan,  and  iu  his  right  place.  The 
first-prize  hens  were  also  Crcve-Cceurs,  and  the  second  Houdans. 
These  classes  were  not  of  remarkable  merit,  and,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  named,  weie  certainly  well  judged. 
HAMBURGHS. 

35,  36.  Nearly  all  the  Hamburgh  classes  were  a  treat  to  inspect. 
Gold-spangled  were  very  thickly  commended,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
cocks  were  well  placed.  We  remarked  with  regret  in  this  class  several 
combs  which  had  evidently  had  the  razor  across  them.  In  hens,  the 
first  were  very  neat  aud  almost  too  dark  on  the  breast,  but  it  must  be 
considered  they  were  thown  genuine.  Second  beautifully  marked,  but 
not  a  perfect  match.  Third  middling  in  quality,  but  shown  in  splenditL 
condition. 

37,  3S.  As  a  class,  the  Silver-spangled  were  not  equal  to  the  Gold, 
though  iu  both  classes  the  cups  went  to  this  breed.  Cup  cock  a  beauti- 
ful tail  and  breast,  but  not  perfect  in  bars.  Second  a  little  clouded  in 
tail,  but  a  good  bird  ;  still,  iu  every  point,  we  thought  him  inferior  to- 
the  third.  The  one  highly-commended  bird  was  also  very  good.  The 
prize  hens  were  all  good,  and  Mr.  Howe's  highly-commended  peu, 
LUG,  was  well  worthy  an  extra  prize. 

39,  iO.     The  cup  Gold-pencilled  cock  was  a  beautiful  bird,  with  th& 
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deflneil  dark  tail  so  needful  for  pullet-breeding.  Second  almost  if  not 
quite  as  good.  Third  much  more  bronzed,  but  ■svith  nice  carriage. 
^Ye  remarked  many  other  bronze  tails,  to  which  the  pullets  owe  their 
failins^  colour.  Pen  640  was  a  beautiful  bird,  and  ought  to  have  been 
hifrhly  commended  instead  of  simply  commended.  The  cnps  hens 
^rere  dense  black  in  the  marking,  and  the  second  little  worse.  Third 
a  middling  pen,  but  in  fine  order.  Pen  649  better  in  colour  than 
either,  but  email  and  out  of  condition.  Pen  652  one  exquisite  bii'd, 
i>ut  the  other  poor.  Pen  661  one  of  the  best  marked  in  the  class,  but 
one  hen  had  an  immense  overgrown  comb,  which  spoilt  the  pair. 

-41,  -±'2.  In  Silver-pencilled  the  first-prize  cock  was  a  small  bird, 
but  good  in  comb  and  tail ;  the  third  better  than  the  second  in  every 
point  except  tail,  which  was  mossy.  Hens  were  better  than  usual  of 
late,  and  the  prize  pens  well  placed. 

43,  44.  Black  cocks  as  good  as  ever,  and  the  winners  rightly 
selected,  several  competitors  at  recent  shows  losing  through  want  of 
condition.  Black  hens  won  the  cup,  and  were  a  perfect  pair  in 
splendid  order.  Second  and  third  also  good,  and  not  a  bad  pen  in 
the  class  ;  but  we  never  remember  seeing  a  pair  quite  equal  to  the 
winners. 

4.4,  46.  Cup  Black  Red  cock  a  fine  bird,  perhaps  a  trifle  heavy. 
Second  rather  dark  in  colour,  but  we  almost  liked  him  the  better. 
Another  unnoticed  pen  of  the  same  exhibitor  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
highly  commended.  Third  rather  small,  but  a  model  in  shape.  A 
highly-commended  pen,  715,  was  a  beautiful  bird  in  ail  but  his  sharp 
Malay  shoulders,  which  also  disfigured  many  other  birds  in  this  class. 
The  hen  awards  were  much  discussed,  but  we  thought  them  pretty  fair, 
changing  our  own  opinion  after  handling  one  of  the  birds,  which  looked 
rather  soft,  but  was  just  the  contrary.  Mr.  Matthews's  unnoticed  pen, 
751,  was,  however,  one  that  ought  to  have  been  highly  commended. 

47,  48.  The  cup  Brown  Red  cock  was  a  "  clear  c  a?e  *'  as  to  his  merit, 
but  very  short  of  hackle.  Second  a  very  large  bird — too  large,  but 
good  figure  nevertheless.  Third  middling  ;  and  the  highly  commended 
jien,  763,  must  have  taken  his  place,  but  the  comb  was  badly  dubbed 
and  had  grown  again.  Hens  were  barely  an  average,  except  the  prize 
birJs,  which  well  kept  up  the  old  standard.  AYe  noticed,  however, 
that  most  of  the  birds  are  getting  too  red  in  the  face,  which  is  a  pity. 

49,  50.  Duckwing  cocks  a  small  but  unusually  good  class,  several 
very  good  birds  being  passed  over,  probably  for  severe  trimming.  The 
third-prize  biid  was  in  the  best  condition  decidedly,  and  many  thought 
should  have  stood  first,  but  all  three  were  so  good  there  was  little  to 
complain  of.  Hens  not  so  good  in  our  opinion,  and  we  did  not 
ihoroughly  like  any  but  the  prize  and  the  commended  pen,  810, 

51,  52.  In  the  "  Any  variety,"  all  the  prize-winners  were  Piles. 
"First-prize  cock  a  beautiful  bird.  Second  not  a  good  colour ;  and 
third  decidedly  too  big.  Hens  were  also  on  the  large  pcale,  all  but  the 
third  prize,  which  we  liked  best,  being  a  hard  bird  of  beautiful  pro- 
portions, and  with  a  true  Game  head  and  carriage.  Both  these  classes 
were  decidedly  poor. 

POLISH. 

53,  54.  The  cup  and  second-prize  Polish  cocks  were  good  Silvers  ; 
the  third  a  Black.  The  highly  commended  pen  S12  was  a  fine  Gold 
bird  ;  we  regretted  not  to  see  it  in  the  list.  The  cup  hens  were  also 
Silver ;  second  an  unusually  good  pair  of  Golds ;  and  third  again  a 
neat  pair  of  Blacks.  The  hens  were  a  really  beautiful  class  ;  the  cocks 
iiardly  so  good, 

ANY  YARIETY. 

55,  56.  In  the  Any  variety  class  for  cocks  Mr.  Hinton  topped  the 
list  with  a  fine  Malay;  second  was  a  handsome  Sultan,  and  third 
Malay  again,  A  Scotch  Dumpy  only  was  highly  commended,  and  a 
Black  Cochin  commended  ;  all  the  rest — Andalusiaus  (good),  Cuckoo 
Dorkings,  and  a  Dominique  being  passed  over.  In  hens  Minorcas  were 
first,  Dominiques  second  (a  very  good  award,  as  being  a  new  breed  in 
England),  and  a  nice  little  pair  of  Pekin  Bantams  third.  We  think 
the  last  is  the  first  pair  of  Pekin  hens  ever  shown  together. 

DUCK5 
57 — 60.  Aylesbury  Ducks  were  fair  and  no  more  ;  Eouens  a  fine 
class,  and  several  pens  changed  hands.  Blacks  mustered  eleven  pens, 
and  on  the  whole  seem  getting  a  little  smaller,  which  is  well ;  the  first- 
prize  pen  was  exquisite  both  in  shape  and  plumage.  The  Any  variety 
class,  as  usual  now,  consisted  mainly  of  Muudarius  and  Carolinas, 
and  the  whole  class  was  specially  highly  commended  by  the  Judges. 
The  third  prize,  however,  wont  to  a  nicely  marked  pair  of  Sheldralies. 

GEESE  AND  TURKEYS. 
01,  02.  Geese  were  up  to  the  Birmingham  standard,  and  the  best 
collection  ever  sent  to  Bristol.  The  first  and  second  were  white,  the 
third  Grey.  Between  the  cup  and  second-prize  Turkc_i  s  was  a  very  close 
shave,  and  the  Judges  finally  changed  their  first  opiuiou,  and  gave  the 
cup  to  the  celebrated  American  bird  sent  to  BirmiuKliara  by  Mr. 
Simpson.  He  has  certainly  goue  very  shaky  in  his  legs  and  feet,  but 
^ve  still  think  the  cup  rightly  given. 

BANTAMS. 
C3,  64,  65.  The  first-prize  pen  had  a  beautiful  cock  but  only  fair 
hens  ;  second,  exquisite  hens  but  an  inferior  cock  ;  third,  not  so  good 
ns  several  others;  and  pen  10l4  ought  to  be  at  least  highly  com- 
meudcii.  Brovvn  Reds  were  poor  iu  numbers  and  quality  as  a  whole, 
but  the  cup  pen  was  really  exquisite  as  to  colour,  carriage,  and  con- 
dition.    In  the  class  for  Auy  othor  variety  of  Game  first  and  second 


came  Duckwiugs,  and  third  a  beautifully  shaped,  but,  as  regards  the 
hens,  not  over-well-matched  pen  of  Piles. 

66,  67,  i'^S.  Sebrights,  a  small  but  beautiful  class,  every  pen  but 
one  being  mentioned.  The  first  and  second  were,  however,  a  long 
way  ahead.  Blacks  were  the  best  of  all  the  Bantam  classes,  so  much 
so  that  one  of  the  Judges  promised  a  cup  for  them  next  year.  All 
the  prizes  were  in  their  place,  the  first  being  very  good,  second  rather 
a  large  cock,  but  good  in  head  and  carriage.  Mr.  Cambridge's  best 
pen,  containing  the  best  cock  we  ever  saw,  has  never  recovered  his 
visit  to  the  Palace,  and  before  Saturday  hid  to  be  removed  to  save  his 
life.  Third  also  a  nice  pen.  "Whites  a  middling  class,  all  but  the 
winners,  which  were  good. 

69.  In  Game  Bantam  single  cocks,  the  first  i)rize  left  nothing  to 
complain  of ;  but  certainly  the  next  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the 
class,  was  passed  by  altogether,  being  the  winner  at  both  Birmingham 
and  London.  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  sickle  which  was 
so  disgracefully  abstracted  at  Birmingham  ;  if  so,  wo  can  only  say 
that  disqualification  for  such  a  cause  is  the  way  to  drive  exhibitors 
into  inserting  new  tails.  Second  and  third  both  rather  poor,  and  up 
to  the  last  day  of  the  Show  the  latter  had  not  been  claimtd  at  two 
guineas. 


The  total  number  of  entries  was  1308,  or  just  one  more  than  at 
Manchester.  The  average  quality  may  he  partly  gathered  from  the 
unusual  amount  of  sales,  which  exceeded  .fSOO  in  actual  cash  paid 
over,  and  included  Mrs.  Arkwright's  third-prize  Dorking  pullets  at 
£10 ;  third-prize  Doi'king  cock,  £5  ;  Mr.  Heath's  first-prize  Buff 
pullets,  £10  10.s\  ;  Mr.  Ensor's  first-prize  Dark  Brahma  pullets  at  £20  ; 
Mr.  L.  Wright's  commended  pair  ditto  at  £10;  Mr.  Curzon's  Dark 
cock  at  £15  15.?.;  Mr.  Morrell's  second-prize  Dark  hens,  £10;  Mr. 
Beldon's  cup  Gold-pencilled  cock  at  £6  6.*;.,  and  his  first-prize  hens  at 
the  same  price ;  Mrs.  Seamons's  Aylesburv  Ducks  at  £5  5s. ;  and  the 
cup  Black  Red  Bantams  at£!0  10s. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  Judges,  but  his  sudden 
illness  necessitated  some  revision  of  the  intended  arrangements,  and 
gave  the  remaining  three  Judges  rather  hard  work.  Mr.  Teebay 
judged  the  Brahmas,  Spanish,  Game,  and  Game  Bantams  ;  Mr.  Teebay 
and  Mr.  Dixon  the  Hamburghs ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Hodgson  and  Mr. 
Dixon  the  remaining  classes,  while  the  Pigeons  were  judged  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Cottle,  of  Cheltenham. 

The  weather  throughout  was  very  bad,  but  we  trust  the  heavy  sales 
will  to  some  extent  make  up  for  this  drawback  to  the  attendance. 

Dorkings  {Coloured).— Cockerel.— 1,  3,  and  Cup,  Mrs.  E.  Wheatley,  Ingate" 
stone.  2,  L.  PaltoD,  HUlmore,  Taunton,  he,  Mrs.  Arkwri^bt,  Sutton  Scars- 
dale,  Chesterfield;  R.W.Beacbey.Kingskerswell  (2);  L. Fatten;  K.C.Forster, 
Bath ;  W.  "W.  Ruttlidge,  Kendal,    c,  Mrs.  Hind,  Kendal. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— pK^/cfs—l  and  Cup,  L.  Fatten.  2,  Mrs.  E.  Wheatley. 
3.  Mrs.  Arkwriffht.  he,  G.  J.  Mitchell,  Burton-on-Trcnt  (2);  L.  Fatten;  E. 
Smalley.  Lancaster. 

DoBKjNGs  (Celoured).— Coc?.-.— 1,  L.  Patton.  2,  J.  Martin,  Worcester.  3,  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hoysted,  Bradenstoke,  Chippcoham.  he,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Dunn,  Hungerford. 
c,  S.  H.  Stott,  Eochdale. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— Hc^fS.—l,  R.  W.  Boachey.  2,  L.  P.itton.  3,  Mrs.  Ark- 
wrifTht.  he,  Henry  Linpwood,  Barking,  Needbam  Market;  L.  Patton  (2);  J. 
White.  Warlaby.  Northallerton,    c,  Rev.  J.  D.  Hoysted. 

Dorkings  (Silver-Grev).— Coc/i-tn-/  or  Cock.—l,  O.  E.  Cresawell,  Hanworth 
Rectory.  2,  Hon.  J.  Massev,  Limerick.  3  W.E.  Gaor^e,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
he,  Hen.H.Fitzwilliam.W'entworth  Woodhease;  J.  Longland,  Grenden,  North- 
ampton.  ,„    _„ 

Dorkings  (Silver-Grev).— PuiZcfs  or  Hens.  —  I,  O.  E.  Cresswell.  2,  W.  W. 
Euttiidge.    3,  W.  H.  Denison.    he,  W.  E.  George  (2).    c,  J.  Longland. 

Dorkings  {White)— Coekerel  or  Coek.—h  Miss  Fairhurst,  Ormakirk.  2,  E. 
Williams,  Henllvs.  Eerriew.    3,  J.  Choyce,  Alherstone. 

Dorkings  [yVhiie]— Pullets  or  Hens.— I,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hayne,  Fordington,  Dor- 
chester.   2  and  he,  J.  Chovce.    3,  Mrs.  Hartnell,  Bridgewater. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  and  Buff)  —Cockercl.-l  and  Cup,  Lady  Gwydyr.  Stoke 
Park,  Ipswich.  2,  Mrs.  Wilkin,  Bootle.  3.  H.  Ltoyd.  jun.  /ic,  W.  A.  Taylor, 
Manchester:  Mrs.  Wilkin:  J.  Watts,  King's  Heath;  D.  Yoang,  Leamington  ; 
Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Fillt'ul,  Weaten-super-Mare.  c,  Mrs.  AUsopp,  Hiudlip,  Wor- 
cester ;  J.  Dawea,  Birmingham. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  and  BnS).— Pullets.— 1,  G.  Heath,  2,  Lady  Gwydyr. 
B.L.Fatton.  /;(?.  W.  A.  Tavlor ;  Miss  J.  Milward.  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bristol;  C, 
Blnodwerth,  Cheltenham.  >,  Henry  Lingwood;  A.  Darby,  Bridgaorlh. 

Cochins  (Cinnamon  and  Baff).-Coc/f.— 1.  W.  A,  Taylor.  2,  C.  Felton,  Bir- 
niinKbam.  S.  R.  Dawson,  Beverley,  he,  W.  A.  Burnell,  Southwell  (2);  Mrs. 
Wilkin;  J. Watts:  Henrv  Lingwood  ;  E.  Thomas,  Didsbury. 

CccHiN-s  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Se7i3.—l,W.  A.  Burnell.  2.W.  A.  Taylor. 
3,  C.  Felton.    he,  J.  Watts  ;  A.  Darby.    ,       ,         ^  ^  ^^.,         ^  ^^         ^  ^  ^ 

CociiiNs(BrownaudPftrtridge).—(7oc^TrfL-l,  C.F.Wilson, Totten.  2,W.A. 
Tavlor,  S  E.  Leech,  he,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salop:  G.Lamb,  Comp- 
ton.  Wolverhampton,    c,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Ayle&bury ;  J.  Stephens,  ^  alsall. 

CocniNs  (Brown  and  Partridge).-Pi(//f;H.7  1,  W.  A.  Taylor.  2,  G.  Lamb. 
3,  S.  Stretch.  Ormskirk.  ,,„,,,    x.  />    ■.  o  t. 

Cochins  lErown  and  Partridge).— Cocfc.—l,  T.  M.  Derry,  Godney.  2,E. 
Tudman     S  W.  A.  Taylor,    he,  Mrs.  R.  White,  Sheffield  ;  J.  Bioodwortli. 

Cochins  (Brown  and  Parlriage)— HcHa.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  A.  Taylor.  2,  E. 
Tu-iman.    3,  J.  Stepht-ns.  ,„,.,.  ,    .       ,         «  —  -,, 

Cocni.vs  {Volute).'- Cockerel— -1,  Mrs.  A.  Wilhamson,  Leicester.  2,  E.  Fearon, 
Wlutehavcn.    3.  Miss  E.  A.  Stephens,  Dublin,    he,  J.  Bloodworth. 

CocniNS  {^\hi'-e).—Pnll€ts.—l,  R.  Smalley.  2.  G. -SUrimptou.  3,  R.  Chase. 
Wylde  Green,  Birmingham,  he,  R.  Chase;  Mrs.  A.  Williamson;  R.  S.  S. 
Woodf^ate.    r,  G.  Shrimpton,  Leighton  Buzzard;  J.  Weeks,  Bootlo. 

CscuiNs  (White).-Cocfr.— 1.  A.  J.  E.  Swindell,  ICnivcr,  Stourbridge.  2,  W.E. 
George.    S,  J.  Sichel.    /ic,  R.  Smalley.  ,    „.  ^  ,      «   t.    e      ,^ 

Cochins  (White).~H<-H8.— 1,  G.  Shnmpton.  2,  J.  Siehel.  8,  R.  Smalley. 
he.  W.  E.  George ;  E.  Fearon  ;  F.  Brewer,    c,  S.  Felgatc,  Ipswich.     ^   ^  .  ,  ^ 

Bbahmas  (Darki.-C'oc/:crr/.— 1,  H.  P.  Moor,  Langley  Burrell.  2,  L.  Wright, 
Bristol.  S,  W.  Adams,  Ipsmch.  he,  A.  O.  Worthiugton,  Burtouon-Trent; 
J.  Kin-'don.Caiiie;  T.F.AnsdclI,  St.  Helen's;  J.  H.  Pickles,  Birkdale,  South- 
port  :  K.  BrowuUe,  Kirkcaldy :  W.  Hargrcaves.  Bacup ;  H<'U.  m^n  D.  Pennant, 
pL-nrh;n  Caa;le,  Bangor;  H.  Lacy,  Hebdcn  Bridge;  O.  Claypole,  Stoko 
Bishop,    c,  Rev.  J.  J.  Evans,  Brecon  ;  A.  O.  Worlhm^tuu  ;  H.  Ferns,  Cleeve. 

BitAHMAS  (Diiv]:).—PiiUet8.~l,  E.  Ensor.  Bristol.  2,  Lady  Gwyilyr.  8,  Mrs 
Hurt,  Alderwablev,  Dorbv.  hc.U.  B.  Morrell,  Clyro  :  Rev.  J.  liowen.  Treffgarne ; 
Lady  Gwydyr;  if.  B.  Morr;.-ll;  L.  Wright  (.i) ;  Mrs  S.  Vigor,  Uxbruge;  J. 
Walls;  W.  Whittnker.  Belper;  H.  Lacy;  J.  K.  Fowler,  c,  W.  Whiteley. 
Shcflield;  T.  Pomfret,  Preston. 
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ERiHMAS(Dai-]0.— CocA-.— 1  and  Cup,  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  Wobum. 
2,  H.  Lacy.  3>  Horace  Liug^ood,  CreetiBg-,  Keedham  Marktt.  he,  liev.  J- 
Bowen:  J.  P  awes;  L.  'Wright;  J.  a.  Tainlon,  Glcuce&ter;  E.  En£or;  V,'.  "Whit 
taker;  Hon.  Mies  D. Pennant. 

Brahsias  (Dark).— Hi'?is.-1  and  Cap,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  2,  H.  B.  Morrell.  3,  Mrs. 
Hurt,    /jf,  Kev.  J.  Bowtn  ;  Horace  Lingwood  ;W.  Ganion;  J.  Watts;  H.  Lacy. 

Brajhuas  (Lighl).— Coctfjc?.— 1.  M.  Leno.  2.  "NY.  T.  Slorer.Brewood.  S.H.Rl. 
Blaynard.  Hulnicwoud.  Isle  ofWigM.  he,  A.  O.Wortbington;  J.  Watts;  W.T. 
Storer  ;  F.  Ci  ouk  :  J.  R.  Kodbard,  "Wrington,  Bristol,    c,  H.  W.  JIayiiard. 

Brahmas  {'L^•i.^l\).—Fltllets.—l,  F.  Crook.     2,  T.  A.  Dean,  Mureton-on-Lustr. 

.A.  O.  Worthiiigton.  he,  C.  F.  Wil6on  ;  E.  Eoare,  Woliton  (2);  J.  Watts  ;  J. 
Eloodworth;  Mrs.  s.  Vigor. 

Bkahmas  (Light).— C'ocfc.—l,  Mrs.  A.  "Williamson.  2,  H.  Dotvsett,  Pleshey, 
Chelmsford.  S,  H.  M.  Maynard.  he,  F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill;  W.  J.  Cradiock, 
Maiudee,  Nev.'puit,  Mon. 

BEAnaiAS  (Lighl).— fit'?ts.— 1,  J.R.  Eodbard.  2,  F.  Crook.  3.  H.  M.  Maynard, 
he,  A.  O.  'Worihinpton;  Mrs.  A.  ■Williamson,    c,  J.  Pares,  Pestford,  Guiliitord. 

Spanish.— CotA-LitL—l  and  Cup,  F.  Jomes,  Peckham  Rye.  -2,  E.  Jones, 
Clifton.  3,  Mrs.  Alisopp.  /ic,  E.  Jones  (i);  Eoulton  &  Gliddon.  Bristol;  G. 
Tonkin,  Bristol ;  J.  Barry.  Toiterdo-wn,  Bristol,    c,  EouJton  &.  Gliddon. 

SPAiiiin.—Pidh'U.—l  and  c,  E.  Jones.  *J,  K.  Lnne,  Bristol.  3,  T.  Bamfield, 
Brandon  Hill,  Brittol.  he,  Boulton  &  GlidLon;  Miss  E.  Bro^-nc;  E.  Jones  (2j: 
J,  K.  Rodbard  ;  T.  Bush,  Cleeve,  Bristol. 

Spanish.— Coc/i-.-i  and  2,  H.  Lane.  3,  Miss  E.  Browne,  Chard,  c,  Mrs. 
Allsopp. 

Spanish.— Hf»s.—1  and  Cup,  T.Bamfield.  2,  H.  Lane.  3,  Hon.  MissD. 
Pennant,    c,  J.R.  Rodbard. 

French  ¥iAvi.s.-Cockercl  or  Cock.— I,  W.  O.  Quibell,  Newark  (Crfve-Cffiur). 
2,  R.  B.  \Yood,  tttoxeter  (Houdan).  3^  \V.  E.  Park,  Jlelrose  (Creve-Cccur). 
hc,C.  H.  fcmith,  BadcUffe-on-Treut  (Creve-Cceui-);  Rev.  J.  Richardson.  Sandy 
(Creve-Cceur)  :  \V.  Tippler,  Chelmsford;  W.  Boutcher,  Netting  Hill  (Crtve- 
Cceur);  W,  O.  Quibell  (Houdan).  _ 

French  Yowh^.— Pullets  or  Hens— I,  W.  R.  Park  (CrtTe-Co?url.  2.  Hills  and 
Co.,  Brighton  (Houdan).  3,  Hon.  C.  ^V.  Fitzwilliam  (La  Fleche)  he,  H. 
Wyndham,  Brotkbanipton,  Worcester  (Creve-Coeur);  "W.  O.  Quibe.I  (Creve- 
Cceui') ;  J.  K.  F^owler. 

Hamuukghs   (Gold-spangled).- CocAvn^?  or  Cock.  —  \,  "W.  Driver,  Kdghley. 

2,  H.  Beldon,  Go.tstuck,  Biuffley.  3,  J.  Buckley,  Taunton,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
/tc,  W.  deWinton,  Durdham  Dow-n,  Bristol;  J.  Medway,  Newton  Abbott;  T. 
Mayo,  "Wolverhampton  ;  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer,  Lighthorne,  Warwick;  W.  A. 
Hyde,  Ashxen-mider-Lvne ;  J.  H.  Macnab,  Barrhead,    c,  C.  Bloodworlh. 

HiJiBURGHs  (Gold-spau"led).— PiiHfis  or  Ecns.—l,  J.  Eucldey.    2.  J.  Ogden. 

3,  "SV.  de  ^Vinlon.  lie,  W.  Driver;  J.  Ogden,  Holhnwood;  H.  Beldon;  Mrs.  J. 
Pattiaon.    c,  C.  Parsons,  Wolverhampton;  W.  A.  Hyde. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled).— CocA-e7'ci  or  Cocfc.— 1  and  Cnp,  H.  Beldon. 
2,  Miss  E.  Browne.  3.  J.  H.  Howe,  he,  N.  Barter,  Plymouth,  c,  Miss  E. 
Browne  ;  J.  Ncwick,  Taunton. 

Hamburghs  (bilver-spangled).— P"?fffs  or  Hens.— I  and  Cup,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J. 
Newton,  Silsden,  Leeds.  3,  G.  C.  Holt,  Lawton.  he.  Miss  E.Browne;  J.  H. 
Howe,  Denton;  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earbv. 

Hamburghs  (Guld-poucilied).— CocXytp/  or  Cock.—  l  and  Cup,  H.  Beldon. 

2,  W.  R.  Park.  S,  F.  Pittis,  jun,,  Newport  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  he.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Willett;  N.  Barter;  B.Bee,  Goosnargh;  F.  Piitis;  J.Preston,  Allerton,  Brad- 
ford,   c,  J.  Wulker,  P.ipley ;  H.  H.  Tompson. 

Hamburghs  (Gold-pencilled).— Pu?ie?s  or  Hens.—l.  H.  Beldon.    2,  J.  "Walker. 

3,  J.  K.  Fowler,    he,  F.  Pittis  ;  R.  R.  Parker,  Ipswich,    c,  J.  Preston. 
Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled).- Coctt'rci  or  Cock.—l,  H.  Pickles,  jun.    2,  J. 

Bairstow,  Fearntlifie,  Bingley.  8,  H.  EeliTon.  he,  H.  Smith,  Jioreton  Banks, 
Keighley. 

Hambdrghb  (Silver-pencilled).— Pu He (s  or  Sens,— I,  H,  Pickles,  jun.  2,  J. 
Bairstuw.    3,  N.  Barter,    c,  J.  Walker. 

Hamburghs  (Black).— Cotfcerf?  or  Cock.—},  N.  Marlor,  Denton.  2,  Eev.  W. 
Serjeautson,  Acton  BurnelL  3,  W.  A.  Taylor,  he,  Hon.  and  Eev.  i.  Dutton, 
Burford. 

Hamburghs    (Black).— P»i/ff3  or  Ecns—1  and  Cup,  Rev.  W.   Scijeantson. 

2,  N.  Marlor.  3,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton.  he,  C.  Sidg\\ick,  Keighley;  J.  M. 
liilvert,  Wera. 

Game  (Biack-breasfed  ReAs).—  Cockei-cl  or  Cock.—l  and  Cup,  S.  Be-ghton, 
FarntiJield,  Southwell.  2,  J.  Forsvth,  Wolverhampton.  3,  W.  H.  >tagg,  Nether- 
avon.  he,  C.  H.  Ames,  Henley;" J.  Frith;  S.  Beighton.  c,  T.  Mason.  Green 
Ayre,  Lancaster. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).- PtiZ?ei  or  Ben.— I,  J.  Laming.    2.  W.  J.Pope. 

3,  W.  H.  Stagg.  he,  W.J.Pope,  Biggleswade  (2);  W.  H.  Stagg  (2);  W.  Boyes. 
c,  J.  Laming,  Cowhurn,  Spalding ;  Mrs.  Arkwright. 

Game  (Bruwn-breasied  Beds).— Cockerel  or  Cock.—l  and  Cup,  W.  Boyca. 
2,  J.  Laming.  3,  W.  Soncibutts,  Nant^\ich.  he,  3.  Laminfj;  G.  Doubleday, 
Upton,  Southwell:  T.  Mason;  G.  Lunt,  Market  Dr.iyton;  J.  W.  Jones,  New- 
port, Monmouthshire, 

Game  (Bruwn-breasted  Reds).  —  PuUet  or  Hen.— I  and  Cop,  S.  Matthew, 
Stowmarket.  2,  W.  Boyes.  3,  T.  Burgess,  Burleydam.  /iC,W.  Perrin,Bristol ; 
W,  Sowerbutts. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Bl-a^i).  —  Cockerel  or  Cock.—  l,  S. 
Matthew,    2.  J.  Laming.    3,  J.  Frith,  Chateworth.    he,  W.  Boyes  ;  J.  Lamina. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).- Pif^^fi  or  Hen.—l,  W. 
Boyes.  2,  E.  Bell.  8,  T.  West,  he,  W.  H.  L.  Clare,  Try  Cross,  Atherstone. 
c,  J,  Laming ;  J.  Jekeu,  Eltham. 

Game  (Any  other  yai-iQiy).—Cockercl  or  Cock.—l,  J.  Frith  (Pile).  2,  H.  C. 
and  W.  J.  Mason  (Pile).  S,  S.  Matthew  (Pile),  he,  J.  Tiley;  J.  Laming;  E. 
Holland. 

Game  (Any  other  vorieij).— P idle t  or  Hcn.—l  and  3,  J.  Frith.  2,  Rev.  G.  S. 
CiTiwys,  Cruwys  MorcUard,  Tiverton,    he,  G.  Lunt  iPUe);  W.  H.  L.  Clare. 

Game  Baxtams  (Black-breasted  Reds).— 1  and  Cup,  E.  Paj-ne,  Cordifl".  2.  J. 
W.  Morris.  3.  AVilliams  &  Straw,  Farnstield,  Southwell,  he.  Miss  E.  S.  Corn- 
wall, Wotton-uijdtr-£  d^e  ;  J«  H.  Nicholls,  Lostviithiel ;  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunder- 
land ;  R.  Erowulie. 

Game  Bantams  (Brown-breasted  Reds).- 1  and  Cup,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt, 
Epworth.    2,  W.  Adams.    3,  H.  Shumach. 

Game  Bantams  (Anv  other  variety).—!,  H.  Shumach.  2  and  he,  T.  C.  &  E. 
Newbitt.    3,  J.  Eaton,  Southwell  (Pile). 

Game  Bantams  (Any  vaIiet^).— Cock.— 1  and  Cup,  J.R.  Robinson.  2, Mrs,  H. 
Tongue,  Farnstield,  Suuthwell.  3.  H.P.  Leech,  lie,  3.  W.  Morris,  Rochdale; 
T.  Davies,  Bristol ;  Mis.  E.  Crawford,  F  am  s  field  ;  J.  H.  Howe;  J.H.Glossop, 
jun.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Bantams  (Gold  acd  Silver  Stbrights).- 1,  2,  and  Cup,  M.  Leno,  Markyate 
Street.  3,  J.  Watts,  he,  J.  Watts;  B.  C.  Greenhill,  Bndgewater;  Eev.  G.  S. 
Cruwys. 

Bantams  (Black  Clean-legged).— I,  J.  Walker.  2.  E.  Cambridge.  Eris'.ol.  3,  J. 
Walker,  /if,  Mrs.  T.  Bush,  Bristol;  W.A.Taylor;  H.M.  Mavnard,  Holmewood, 
Isle  oi  Wight;  H.  Beldon,  Goitslock;  T.  Davies;  H.  Pickles,  jun. 

Bantams  (White  Clean-legged).— 1  and  2,  S.&  R.  Ashton,  Moitram.  3,  Rev.  F. 
Tearle,  Gazeley  Vicarage,  Ne^Tuarket. 

Polish  (Any  variety).— Coc/.-ctcI  or  Cock.  —  l,  2,  and  Cup,  G.  C.  Adkins, 
Birmingham,  3,  D.  Mutton,  Brighton  (White  Crest),  he,  M.  NichoUa,  Peel, 
Isle  of  Man;  W.  Gamon,  Chester  ;  G.  C.  Adkins;  H.  Beldon  ;  T.  Dean, 

Polish  (Any  variety) —P^W^f^5  or  Hens.~l  and  Cup,  G.  C.  Adkins.  2,  H. 
Beldon.  3,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Proctor,  HulL  he,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Proctor  ;  J.  Hiuton,  War- 
minster; G.  C.  Adkins  (2). 

Any  other  Variety.— CocA-frt'?  or  Cock.—l,  J.  Hinton.  2,  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
Bndgend  (Sultans).  S,  S.  Eooth,  Chesterfield  (Malay),  he,  Miss  C.  E.  Fnlmcr 
(Scotch  Dumpies),  c,  R.  Hawkins,  Bristol  (Andalusian);  F.  Wilton  (Black 
Cochin). 

Any   other  Vaejety.- Ph/?c?s  or  Hens.  — I,  J.  W.  Brown,  Bristol  (Black 


Minorcas).  2,  J.  Whittaker  (Dominiques).  S,  H.  Beldon.  he,  Lady  Gwydyr 
(Silkies);  Mrs.  Llewellyn  (Sultans);  J.  Watts,  c,  W.  B.  Payne,  Shrev.st)ury 
(Malay). 

Duchs  (White  Aylesbury).- L  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ajies- 
bury.    3,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  Aylesbury,    he,  Lady  Gwydyr. 

Ducks  (Rouen),— 1  and  Cup,  L.  Patton,  2.  W.  Gamon.  3,  S.  H.  Stott.  ;ic,H. 
B.  Smiih,  Broughton,  Preston;  L.  Patton  (2);  J.N,  C.Pope,  Stoke  Bishop ;  J. 
K.  Fowler. 

Drciis  (Black  East  Indian).— 1  and  Cup,  S.  Burn,  Whitby.  2  and /ic,  W.  E. 
Geor^'e.    3.  Eev.  W.  Serjeantson. 

Ducks  (Anv  other  variety),— 1,  S.  Burn  (Mandarin).  2  and  3,  H.  B.  Smith 
(Carolinas  and  Sheldrake).    Whole  class  highly  eommtnderi. 

Geese  (Any  variety).- 1  and  Cup,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  faiillingSeet  Vicarage, 
York  (White).  2.  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  3,  S.  H.  Stott.  he,  J.  Baily,  jun..  Mount 
Street,  London  (Bernicle,  Egyptian,  and  Toulouse)  (3) ;  C.  Homfray,  Glen  Usk, 
Caerleon  (Spanish);  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Turkeys  (Any  variety).— 1  and  Cup,  F.  Lyihall,  Banbury  (American  and 
Cambridge.  2,  L.  Patton.  3,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  he,  L.  Pait.n;  Miss  J.  Mil- 
ward  (Cambridge). 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers  (Blue  or  White).— 1  and  Lup,  J.  Watts,  vhc,  J.  C.  Ord,  Plmlico. 
he,  E.  Fulton,  Deptford. 

Carriers  (Black  or  Dun).— 1  and  Cup,  E.  Horner,  Harcwood.  2  and  he,  E. 
Fulton,  vhe,  F.  T.  Wiltshire,  Crojdou  (Black);  G.  S,  Hockey;  H.  "Yaniley, 
Birmingham. 

Pouters.— C(icSrs.—l,  2,  and  Cup,  F.  Gresham,  Strefford.  vhc,  E.  Fulton,  c,  R. 
P.  Jloon,  Driffield.  Hcns.—l,  F,  Gresham.  2  and  c,  K.  Fulton,  he,  K.  T.  Uevr, 
Weston-super-Mare  (Blue). 

Tumblers  (Almond).— 1  and  2,  R.  Fulton.  i;7ic,  F.  T.  Wiltshii-e  (2);  J.  Ford^ 
Munkwell  Street,  London,    e,  E.  T.  Dew. 

Jacobins.— 1,  R.  Fulton.  2,  E.  Homer,  c,  W.  B.  Van  Haanshergen,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  E.Fulton. 

Barbs.- 1  and  Cup,  R.  Fulton.  2,  J.  Fielding,  jun.,  Rochdale,  he,  J.  C.  Ord 
J.  Baily  &  Son.  Mount  Street,  London,    e,  E,  Horner. 

Tumblers  (Any  other  variety).— J,  J.  Ford.    2,  K.  Fulton,    c,  J.  Fielding,  jun, 

Fantails.— 1  and  Cup,  C.  Bulpin,  Bridgewat&r.  2,  J.  F.  Loveraidge,  Newark. 
vlic,  J.  Elgar,  Newark,    c,  J.  Baily  &,  Son. 

Trumpeters.- 1,  P.  H.  Jones,  Fulham.    2,  E.  Horner,    he,  C.  Eulpin. 

Owls  (English),— L  P- H.  Jones.    2,  C.  Bulpin. 

Nuns.- 1,  T.  A.  Dean.    2,  C.  Bulpin. 

Turbits.  —  1,  G-  South.  2.  E.  T.  Dew,  he,  T.  Waddington,  Feniscowles^ 
Blackbura.  c,  0.  E.  Cresswell,  Hanworth  Rictory  ;  G.  H.  Gregory,  Taunton ; 
J.  Fielding,  jun. ;  H.  Yardley. 

Dragoons.- 1.  J.  Holland.  Manchester.  2,  W.  Bishop,  Dorchester,  vhc,  G. 
South,    he,  J.  Watts,    c,  W.  W.  Grainger,  Clifton  ;  W.  H,  MitcheU  ;  H,  Yardley. 

Antweeps.— 1,  E.  Horner.  2,  C.  Bulpin.  /(c,  H.  Yardley.  c,  C.  F.  Copeman^ 
Binuingbam. 

Any  other  Variety.- 1,  J.  Bowes,  Heme  Bay  (Archangels).  2,  H.  Yardley, 
vhc,  E.  Horner  ;  S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Moulsey  (Runts),    c,  X.  Waddington, 


KIRKCALDY  POULTRY  AND    CANARY  SHOW. 

The  Fife  and  Kinross  Ornithologieal  Society  held  its  twentieth 
annual  Show  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  KirhcaUly,  on  the  '2ud  and  Srd 
inst.  Year  by  year  these  exhibitions  have  been  steadily  increasing  in 
the  number  of  birds  shown,  and  improving  in  the  quality  of  the  stock 
brought  forward.  The  entries  this  year  considerably  exceeded  those  of 
any  former  year.  The  list  of  exhibitors  embraced  most  of  our  Scotch 
breeders,  whose  names  are  now  widely  known,  as  well  as  many  promi- 
nent English  prizetahers,  the  Emerald  Isle  also  couliibuting  her  quota. 
A  noticeable  feature  in  the  classes  is  the  increase  of  Pigeons  and  the 
decrease  of  Canaries,  there  being  a  larger  number  of  the  former  and  a 
smaller  number  of  the  latter  than  at  any  former  show.  Brahr^as^ 
too,  have  of  late  years  been  stipersediiig  Dorhings,  but  we  "were  glad  to 
observe  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Dorking  pens  this  year.  ^  _ 

Game  and  Game  Beoiioms  were  the  largest  classes  exhibited,  infe 
was  famous  for  her  fighting  Game  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  now  that 
exhibiting  has  taken  the  place  of  fighting  she  is  not  behind  her  former 
self.  There  -were  fifty-eight  pens  of  Game,  eighty-three  of  Game 
Bantams,  and  in  all  the  classes  of  these  the  quality  of  the  birds  was 
excellent.  The  competition  was  a  close  one,  and  the  Judge  must  have 
had  some  trouble  in  making  his  awards.  There  was  not  a  bad  pen  in 
the  Hall,  and  had  "  Yorkshif-e,"  who  criticised  the  Game  at  Leeds, 
been  here,  he  would  have  found  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
breed  that  he  seems  to  have  there  missed  so  much.  There  was  the 
firm  compact  body,  welbdeTeloped  muscular  thigh,  strong  bill  and 
snake-like  head,  with  the  bold  defiant  carriage,  that  give  these  birds 
their  sprightly  bearing.  Dorlhvjs  were  more  numerous  than  for  some 
years  past,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  of  finer  quality  than  those 
shown  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  (Mh'uis  were  on  the  whole 
a  good  class  ;  and  the  first-prize  cockerel  shown  by  Mrs.  Oswald,  of 
Dunnikier,  is  deserving  of  special  notice  as  a  bird  of  rare  excellence. 
The  first-prize  hens  shown  by  Mr  Green,  Belfast,  were  also  very  fine. 
Brahhu's  were  a  large  and  good  class,  the  cocks  predominating  in 
numbers,  but  we  thought  the  hens  were  of  better  quality.  The  pair 
of  Mr.  Eaines,  Stirling,  which  won  the  cup,  were  magnificent  birds. 
Sjianhh  were  a  smaller  class  than  usual ;  the  hens  taking  the  cup 
were  in  all  points  excellent  birds,  navihur'jhs  mustered  strongly. 
Golden-pencilled  and  Spangled  being  much  superior  to  the  Silver 
classes.  Fowla,  "  Aaiy  other  variety,"  and  Dvchs  were  both  poor 
classes.  , 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  since  last  year  in  the  i  HjCons. 
Pouters  were  a  very  good  clasp,  the  silver  cup  being  carried  oil  by  a  re- 
markable pair  of  "Whites  belonging  to  Mr.  McGilh  Elie,  wbo  took  also 
the  silver  cup  at  the  late  Edinburgh  Columbarion  Show  with  the  same 
cock.  Carriers  were  a  more  mixed  lot,  some  of  them  being  of  con- 
siderable merit,  others  very  poor.  Fantails  showed  to  more  advantage, 
there  being  some  excellent  birds  amongst  them;  good,  well-spread, 
compact  tails,  with  fine  carriage  and  tremulous  motion.  There  would 
have  been  a  different  distribution  of  prizes,  however,  had  the  matching 
of  the  pairs  been  more  judicious.  Nuns  were  a  good  class  honestly 
shown  ;  there  had  evidently  been  no  tampering  with  them,  but  the 
matching  was  not  in  all  cases  first-rate.     Jacobins  were  on  excellent 
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class,  the  first-prize  particularly  so,  and  none  of  them  bad.  Turbits 
and  Owls  were  on  the  whole  a  splendid  class.  The  foreign  Owls  shown 
by  Mr.  Paterson,  Melrose,  are  deserving  of  special  notice,  they  being 
very  fine  birds  indeed.  Tumblers  were  a  small  class  and  of  no  par- 
ticular merit,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  YarcUey's  first-prize  pair. 
Barbs  were  not  numerous,  and  they  were  generally  poor,  excepting  the 
first-prize  pair  belonging  to  Mr.  Yardley.  The  Any  variety  class  was 
numerous,  varied,  and  generally  very  fine. 

The  north  end  of  the  Hall  presented  a  gay  appearance  witb  its  rows 
of  beautiful  singing  birds,  principally  belonging  to  the  "  Scotch  Fancy," 
hung  in  neat  cages  on  a  green  cloth  background. 

The  Show,  altogether,  was  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  the 
arrangements  reflect  great  credit  on  the  managing  Committee.  It  was 
visited  during  both  days  by  a  large  number  of  people. 

Oame.— Coc/.-.— Cup,  J.  W.  Will.  Errnl  2,  J.  Stark,  CrosagateB.  3,  J.  Andef 
son,  Blaiigowrie.  he,  R.  StewarL  Kelty,  Blaira-lam  ;  P.  Campbell,  Old  What- 
New  Deer,  c,  C.  Jamieaon,  Forfar.  Iieds.—\.  R.  Stmvart.  2  and  R,  W.  Mtl' 
djrum.  Forfar,  he,  J.  W.  Will ;  J.  Stark :  J.  Wishart,  Kirkcaldy ;  J.  H.  Herriot, 
Kirkcaldy;  J.  Livc-ston,  Forfar.  Chicke»8.—\,  J.  W.  Will.  2,  W.  Meldmm. 
3.  J.  Wishart.  he.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Perth ;  W.  Chambers,  Leslie ;  C.  Jamieson ; 
J.  Liveston ;  A.  Liveston,  Forfar,  c,  J.  Blair,  Dollar.  Any  other  colour.— 
1,  Mrs.  Harley,  Edinburgh.  2,  J.  W.  Will.  8,  J.  Anderson,  Kirkcaldy,  he,  A. 
Spalding.  KiDfrinnie,  Dundee;  H.  Geodall.  Chiclcem.—l,  3.  Elder,  Kirkcaldy. 
2  and  3,  J.  Anderson. 

Dorkings  (Any  variety).— CocA-.—l,  D.  Gellatly,  ISIeie;If!.  2,  Mrs.  Morrison, 
Stirling.  3,  T.  Raines,  Bridge  Haugh,  StirlinR.  he,  D.  Gellatly;  T.  Raines; 
Mrs.  Tullis,  Markinch.    e.Ji.  Annan,  Cupar  ;  Mrs.  Olacdnnald.  Errol.    Hens.— 

1.  A.  Ha<rgart,  Leslie.  2,  D.  Annan.  3.  D.  Gellatly.  /jc,  D.  Gellatly ;  T.  Raines 
(2);  A.  Haggart. 

CacHiN-CHiSA..~Cocfc.— 1.  Mrs.  Oswald,  Dunnikier.  2,  J.  Cowinan,  White- 
haven. 3,  J.  H.  Dawes,  Birminfrham.  he,  A.  Williamson,  Oxgang,  Grange- 
mouth; Mrs.  Oswald;  J.  Co'wnifin;  F.  H.  Green,  Windsor,  Belfast,  c,  W. 
Linton.  Selkirk.    Hem.—\,  F.  H.  Green.    2,  W.  Linton.    3,  Mrs.  Oswald. 

Brahma  Pootra, —Cocfc. — 1,  Mrs.  Gillison,  Glasgow.  2  and  c,  R.  Brownlie, 
Kirkcaldy.  3,  A.  Williamson,  he,  Miss  J.  Morrison  ;  J.  M'Donald;  T.  Raines. 
^e?^s.— Cup,  T.  Raines.  2,  Mrs.  Gillison.  3,  J.  MeUlrum,  Kirkcaldy,  he,  J. 
Cowman  ;  F.  H.  Green,  Kirkcaldy;  H.  Connell. 

Spanish.— CocA'.—l.  J.  Soutar,  Carnoustie.  2,  A.  Shepherd,  Meigle.  3,  K. 
SomerviUe,  Edinburgh.    Hens. — Cup.  A.  Shepherd.    2  and  3,  R.  Somerville. 

Hamburghs.— SjKT^flZcrf.— Cocfc.— Cup,  J.  W.  Will.  2  and  3,  J.  Bell,  Oowder- 
Jjeatb.  he,  W.  M.  Eldf-r,  Leslie.  Hena.-l,  J.  W.  Will.  2,  A.  Crosbie.  Gatfon- 
side,  Melrose.  S,  R.  Dickson,  Selkirk,  he,  Mrs.  Harvey;  G.  Caiihness.  Pfii- 
cilled.—Cock.—\,  J.  W.  Will.  2,  J.  M.  Campbell,  New  Byth.  3,  W.  R.  Park, 
Meh'ose.  Ite,  D.  Normand,  Kennoway ;  R.  Coupar,  Falkland  ;  A.  W.  Penman, 
Leslie.  Hens— I,  A.  Pratt,  Kirkcaldy,  2,  Mrs.  Harvey.  3,  W.  R.  Park,  he,  R. 
Couper. 

GaiMe  Bantams.— iicds—Cocfr.— Cup,  J.  W.  Will.  2,  Master  W.  Brownlie, 
Kirkcaldy.  3,  E.  Harwood,  Accrington.  he,  Mrs.  Abel,  Forfar;  T.  Raines;  W. 
Scott,  Jedburgh  ;  J.  M.  Campbell.  Hens.—\,  Miss  N.  Brownlie.  2,  T.  Rainet,. 
'3,  J.  Archibald,  Earlston.  he,  Mrs.  Abel ;  G.  Anderson ;  R.  Frew,  Kirkcaldy  ;  J. 
Kosp,  Fathead,  c,  T.  W.  Mitchell;  G.  K.  Scobie.  Dunfermline.  Ami  other 
Colour— Cuck.— I  and  2.  W.  Scott.  3^  J.  Archibald,  he,  W.  Clark,  Kirkcaldy; 
Miss  Brownlie:  W.  Henderson,  Kirkcaldy:  D.  Gillespie.  Heiis.  —  l,  R. 
Stewart.    2,  A.  T.  Mills,  Kirkcaldy.    3,  W.  Scott. 

Bantams   (Any   other   variety).— 1,  Master   A.    Frew   (Silver-laced). 
Yardley,  Binningham.    3,  J.  Rutherford,  Auchterniuchty. 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  W.  Paterson.  Colinsburgh  (Golden  Polands), 
G.-llatly  (Houdans).    3,  J.  Rutherford  (Houdane). 

Ducks  (Any  variety).—  !,  R.  Dickie,  Burnside,  Alva.  2.  A.  Haggart.  S,  A. 
Spalding. 

Selling  Class  (Any  variety). — 1  and  c,  J.  Stoutar  (Spanish  and  Houdans). 

2.  A.  Small,  Glasgow  (Greys)  3,  F.  H.  Green  (Cochins),  he,  D.  Gellatly  (Dorkings). 

PIGEONS. 
PoDTERS.— Cup.  J.  M'Gill,  Elie.     2,  J.  Morrison,   Momingside,  Edinburgh. 

3.  J.  Grant,  Edinburgh,  he,  W.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh;  H.  Bonthron,  Edin- 
burch ;  J.  M'Gill. 

Carriers.- 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  M'Gill  Skinner,  Edinburgh.  8,  A.  Lockhart, 
iKirkcaldy. 

Fantails,— 1,  A.  Smith,  Broughty  Ferry.  2,  J.  G.  Spence,  Edinburgh.  8,  J. 
F.  Loversidge,  Newark,    he,  A.  Lockhart;  E.  Hope,  Kirkcaldy. 

Tumblers.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  F.  D,  Wood,  Edinburgh.  8,  J.  Bruce,  Dun- 
fermline. 

Nuns.— 1.  Miss  Drummnnd.  Megtrinch  Castle,  Errol.  2,  E.  Paterson,  3,  J. 
Bell,    he,  R.  Frew,    c,  W.  B.  Van  Hanusbergen,  Newcastle. 

Jacobins.—),  W.  B.  Van  Huansbcrgen.     2,  H.  Yardley.    3, 
lie,  R.  PaterBOn  :  T.  W.  Kilburn  ;  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen. 

TiTRBiTs  OR  Owls.— 1  and  2,  R.  Paterson  (Owla  and  Turbits). 
■iOwIb).    he,  J.  G.  Spence  (Owls). 

Bakbs.— 1.  H.  Yardley.    2  and  3,  Withheld. 

Any  oTnFR  Variety.— 1,W.B.  Van  Haansbergen  (Trumpeters).  2,  A.  Crosbie 
(Letz).  3.  J.  Grant,  Edinburgh  (Magpies),  he,  T.  Imrie  (Archangels);  T.  W. 
Kilunrn  (Frillbacks). 

CAN.ARIES. 

Yellow.- Co cfcfl.—l,  R.  Hunter,  Longonr,  TilHcoutry.  2,  J.  Small,  Edinburgh. 
8.  W.  Muirbcad,  jun.,  Alloa.  Hen.~l,  J.  Hogg,  Oakley,  Duuferminc.  2,  W. 
inuen,  Kirkcaldy.    8,  R.  Farmer,  Kirkcaldy. 

fivFF.— Cock.— I,  G.  Spence,  Dysart.  2,  D.  Allan,  Leith.  3,  J.  Hunter,  Kirk- 
caldy.   Hen.—l,  J.  Lawson,  Dundee.    2  and  3,  VV.  Muiilicad,  jun. 

Yellow  Flecked. — Cock. — 1,  J.  Fime,  Grahamfttown,  Falkirk.  2  and  8,  D. 
Allan.    Hens.—l,  R.  Hunter.    2,  G.  Spence.    3,  D.  Duncan,  Carron. 

Buff  Flecked.— Cocfcfi.-l,  C.  Smith.  2,  R.  Farmer.  3,  R.  Brown.  Hens.— 
1,  J.  Lawson.    2,  D.  Allan. 

GoLDFiNrn  Mules  (Yellow  or  Bu!T).--l,  2,  and  3,  J.  Robertson,  Aberdour. 

Judges. — Pnultrij :  Mr.  K.  Teebay,  Fulwood.  Preston.  Pifjcons: 
Mr.  J.  Millar,  Glasgow.     Canaries:  Mr.  J.  M'Gill,  Elie. 


2,  H. 
,    2,  D. 


J.  G.  Spence. 
,    3,  H.  Yardley 


3,  W.  Peden.  4,  J.  MInnes.  he,  R.  Campbell,  Glenfirn.  c.  J.  R.  Rennards, 
Helensburgh. 

Dorkings.- 1.  Mrs.  Alston.  Craighead.  2.  A.  Grant.  Kilbarchan.  3,  A, 
M'Dougald,  Moffat.  Airdrie.  4.  J.  Dollar,  Kirkiutill-^ch.  he.  J.  Paul,  Glasgow. 
Chickens.— \  and  2.  Mrs.  Alston.  3  and  4.  Z.  H.  Hevs.  Snringfield,  Barrhead. 
White.—},  J.  Bell,  DalmeUington.  2,  R.  Farrow.  Oahnellington.  3,  R.  Cron. 
Dalmellington.  4.  Mrs.  Tudhnpe,  Meigleriggq.  H'^')l?.—1,  A.  M'Donald.  2,  R, 
Campbell,  s,  Mrs.  Alston.  4,  Mrs.  Gillison.  he,  W.  Wotherspoen,  Castlehead  ; 
A.  Shiphard. 

CocHiN-CiiiNA  —1  and  Special,  W.  Peden.    2,  J.  H.  Green,  Belfast.    3,  J-  Gray. 

4,  J.  Pollock,  Bushby.    he.  H.  Paton,  Largs. 

Brahma-Pootra.— 1  and  Special.  J.  H.  Green.  2  and  Special,  Mra.  Gillison. 
8,  Mrs.  Alston.    4,  A  Robertson,  Kilmarnock,    he,  It.  Abercrnnibie,  Paisley. 

Scotch.- 1.  j.  Paul.  2,  J.  Meiklem.  Hamilton.  3  and  Special,  A.  Dunlop.  4, 
J.  Kirkpatrick,  Watprton.  Patna.    c,  R.  Cumming,  Beith :  J.  Meiklem. 

Hamburghs.— GoW-.<ij)nKj7?/''Z.— 1  and  Special,  J.  H.  M'Nab,  BaiTh*^ad.  2,  E. 
Mackie,  Stflwerton.  3.  J.  Holbourn,  Stewarton.  4,  A.  "Robertson.  ^jc.H.  Pickles, 
Earby.  Silver-spminled—I.J.  Stewart. Barreead.  2,  H.  CoHigan,  M.D..  Paisley. 
3.  R.  Mflckie.  4,  A.  Gl^n.  Paialev.  ffi"»s.—l,  R.  Bruce,  Boshby.  2.  A.  Stirling, 
Barrhead.  S,  J.  H.  M'Nab  4,  H.  Pickles.  G!i?(;;)^«'(Z7(''f.—l  and  Special,  H. 
Pickles,  Earby.  2.  W.  Creelman.  Kilmarnock.  3,  W.  Peden.  4.  .T.  Smith, 
Stewarton.    he.  D.  WatBon  West  Glen.    Silver-peneillcd.—'}.  H.  Cnlligan,  M.D. 

2.  H.  Pickles.  3.  Miss  Lindsay.  4.  J.  Sham.  J-ihnaione.  Hfuw.—  l,  R.  M'Nab. 
Cardonald.  2,  Hisa  M.  Ingram",  Paisley.  8,  H.  Colligan,  M.D.  4,  J.  Jack,  West 
Kilbride. 

Topped  P-^LAsna,- 1,  J.  Forsyth,  Carmile.  2,  W.Hardie.  S,  H.  Pickles.  4, 
J.  Hunter.  Greenock. 

G ^Tj-E.- Black-hrea^^ted  and  other  Reds.—I,  J.  M'Nab.  2,  J.  M'Lauchlan, 
Paislev.  3  and  he.  J.  WaddoU.  Airdrie.  4.  C.  Jamieson.  Forfar  c,  J.  Fraser, 
Dalmsllington  ;  W.  Martin.  Barrhpad.  Any  other  Colour.— 1,  D.  Harley.  2,  T. 
DiiTidflon  I>nngtown.  3.  R.  Andrew,  Barrhead.  4,  J.  Gray,  ha  and  C,  P. 
M'Farlane,  Pollockshnw.    c.  J.  Gray. 

Ant  other  Variety- 1,  J.  Allan.  ICllbirnie.  2,  B.  M.  Knox,  Kilbimie.  8,  J. 
Fulton.  Beith.    4.  A.Williamson,  Grangemouth. 

nvrKH.—Ayleshuru—^,  W.  Mullitran,  Sprin^ifield.  Belfast.    2.  Z.  H.  Heya. 

3.  A.  Robertson.  4,  R.  Campbell.  Jfo((en.-l,  W.  Mu  ligan.  2  and  3,  J.  Pollock, 
Mparns.    4,  A.  Robertson. 

BANT4MS.— (7a77(p.— 1,  Z.  H.  Heys.  2,  Bellingham  &  Gill,  Burnley.  3,  J. 
Mitchell,  Perth.  4,  T.  R.  Hnniilts-n,  Ayr.  r.  J,  Griy.  Blaek.—l.  ^.  Mitchell, 
Paislev.  2.S.  &R.  Ashton,  Mottram.  3,  J.  Waddell.  4  J.  Wilson,  Bnith.  Any 
other  Variety.—},  S.  A  R.  Ashton.  2,  J.  D.  S.  Crawford,  Kilbarchan.  8,  J. 
Waddell.  4,  A.  Grant,  Kilbarchan.  he,  A.  Yendell,  Galston ;  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham,    c.  T.  Craig.  Paislev. 

Selling  Class.- 1,  Mrs.  Alston.  2,  H.  Paton  (Cnchin-Cbina).  3.  C.Wilson 
(Haraburcrhs).  4.  J.  Gow,  liilbarchan.  c,  D.  Skeoch,  Stewarton;  H.  Fleming, 
Belfast  (Hamhuighs). 

PIGEONS. 

Pouters. ~Bi'(/'.—l  and  2.  J.  Millar,  Glasgow.  3,  J.  Cochran,  Glasgow. 
he  W.  Nelson,  Jobnstone.  Black.— I  and  3,  J.  Millar.  2.  .T.  Sharp,  Johnstone, 
White.— I,  H.  Vardlev.  2  and  3,  J.  Sharp,  he,  G.  B.  Philips,  Ayr.  Any  oth^r 
Colour.—  }.  J.  Miiir.  Kilmarnock.    2.  J.  MiUiir.    8,  J.  Cochon,  Glasgow. 

TviiJi-LT.nR.—f!hnrt-fa.red.—l  and  3,  T.  Wilson.  2,  H.  Yar^lley.  /(C,  J.  Shai-p. 
Auy  other  Variety— I  and  2,  R.  Blair,  Johnstone.  3,  W.  Reid,  Lochwinnock. 
he.'.}.  Wallace.  Airdrie. 

Cafrihbs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2.  J.  Mair.    S,  J.  Richmond,  Kilmarnock. 

Fantails.— 1,  T.Wilson.  2,  J.  Gait,  Kilbirnie.  S,J.Sharpe.  /ic,  W.Anderson, 
Glasgow. 

Jacobins.- 1  and  3,  J.  R.  Rennards.    2,  J.  Sharpe.    c,  H.  Yardley. 

NuNs.~l,  J.  Murray.  Darvel.  2,  T.  Imrie,  Ayr.  3,  G.  Gilchrist,  Darvel.  he,  3. 
Lflmbie.  New  Cumnock 

Turbits— I,  J.  Sharp.    2.  J.  R.  Rennards.    3.  R.  Gibson,  Kilmamock. 

Common.- 1,C.  Kerr,  Beith.    2.  J.  Wilson.    3.  R.  Stfvensou,  Bei'h. 

Any  oTnRR  Variety.— 3,  J.  Mair.  2,  H.  Yardley.  8,  J.  Sharp.  /icJ.Millar. 
c,  R.  M.  Banks.  Avr.  _         : 

Selling  Class.— 1,  R.  Niven,  Paisley.  2,  J.  Murray,  Darvel.  3,  J.  White, 
Paisley. 

CANARIES. 

Paie  or  Clban.— 1  and  3,  A.  Kelly,  Paisley.  2,  J.  Gray.  4,  T.  Buchanan, 
Glf^  sffow. 

Yellow— Coc7,-.—l,  J.  Mcldrnm,  Glasgow.  2.  W. Love, Kilbirnie.  S,  J. Barr, 
GlasKow.  4,  T.  Feriiie.  Paislev.  H«l.— 1,  R.  Cron.  2,  W.  Wrigbt,  Greenocn. 
8,  W.  WebBtcr,  Kilbarchan.    •!.  R.  Houston,  Kilbirnie.  .,       ., 

BOFF.— Co«fc.— 1  and  Special.  J.  Conn,  Alnwick  Lodse.  2,  W.  Paterson,  Alnwick 
Lnd"e.  S,  J.  Richmond,  Kilmarnock.  4.  J.  Crawford,  Dairy.  Een.—'i,  R, 
Calderwood,  Kilmarnock,    3,  M,  Barr,  Paisley.    S,  A.  Millar,  Ratherglen,    4,  J. 

PiEEAin.-  1,  A.  Kellv.  2,  J.  Gray.  S,  R.  Wood,  Paisley.  4.  A.  M'KesRpok. 
Dairy.  Yellaw  Coek.—l.  .1.  Petticrew,  Carlnke.  2,  K.Murray.  3,  A.  Millor, 
4  ,T  Barr.  H^?7 —1,  N.M'Lean, Glasgow.  2,  D.  Haldnne,  Alnwick  Lodge.  3,A. 
Crawford,  Johnstone.  BnfT  Cockt.-l  and  Special,  .T.  Pettigrew,  2,  A.  Lees, 
Beilh.  3,  J.  Gray.  4,  W.  Paterson.  Bena.—i,  A.  Crawford.  2,  G.  Burgess, 
Dumbarton.    S,  A,  Reid.    4,  J.  ^11116, 


Mules, 


1,  J.  Gray, 
2,  A.  Liggatt, 


PAISLEY   ORNITHOLOGICAL  SHOW. 

The  seventeentU  annual  Exhibition  was  helil  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
inst.,  in  tlie  Drill  Hall,  which  was  closely  packed  with  cages,  there 
being  upwards  of  150(1  birds  for  competition.  The  show  was  admir- 
able. GiiMC  and  llumhurijlis  were  present  in  preat  numbers.  Perhaps 
there  has  never  been  a  larger  and  bettor  exhibition  of  riijcfms.  The 
great  interest,  however,  was  centred  in  the  Canary  department,  in 
which  were  2Hl  entries.  A-ltogether  the  Show  was  a  great  success,  and 
,far  exceeded  those  of  previous  years. 

Spanish.— 1,  J.  Dunlop.  2,  A.  Walker,  Kilmamock.  S,  J.  Hftmiltonj  Salt. 
cnatw.  4,  Mias  Rae,  Garngad  Hill,  GlaeKow.  /(C,  .1,  M'linies.  e,  J.  Gray,  Au'drie, 
<'/Hc/,fm(.— 1  and  Special,  A,  Yuill,  Airdrie.  2,  W,  Ped<:ii,  Craighead.  8.  W.  C. 
llfirdio, Carron.  4.  Foster,  Green,  k  Co.,  Bollast.  he,  Mrs.  Gillison,  Milnguvie, 
.c,  J.  Uamilton.    liens,— I,  A.  Sbiphard,  Keggle,  Yorkshire.    2,  W.  C.  Hardie. 


GoLDFivcn.— 1.  J.  Muir,  Dairy.    2,  T.  Reive,  Glasgow. 
Airdie.    2.  R.  BpII,  Paisley.  ^       ,        ,  ,      ^ 

Home  on  Fokeion  Bikes.— 1,  W.  SpierF,  Overton,  Johnstone. 
Paisley,    he,  A.  EaRlesim,  Paisley. 

.Judges.— Pow^^v;.-  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Helensburgh  ;  Mr.  J.  M'Lach- 
lan,  Paisley ;  Mr.  W,  Farquhar,  Barrhead  ;  Mr.  J.  Lindsay,  Stewar- 
ton ;  Mr.  J.  M'Inncs,  Paisley ;  and  Mr,  E,  Calderwood,  Kilmarnock. 
ri'ieniis:  Mr.  J.  Muir,  Milport.  Cafie  Sinl.s :  Mr.  J.  Mair,  Kil- 
mamock ;  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  Paisley ;  Mr.  G.  Grant,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  J. 
Kelly,  Johnstone;  Mr.  J.  White,  Paisley;  and  Mr.  E.  Paterson, 
Howwood.  __^ 

RABBITS  AT  THE   YORK  SHOW. 

No  doubt  many  of  your  readers,  especially  those  in  the  Eabbit  fancy, 
will  remember  the  letters  in  "  our  Journal  "  on  the  above  subject. 
Of  one  writer,  who  signed  himself  "J.  B.,"  the  grcitost  objection  to 
showing  at  York  was  the  fancy  varieties  having  to  be  shown  in  pairs, 
he  being  afraid  of  his  does  being  in  young  after  such  a  show.  But 
upon  a  letter  appearing  signed  "  M.  Millington,  Vorh,"  stating  the  fancy 
varieties  were  to  be  shown  in  separate  pens,  I  (who  am  "  J.  B.,")  was 
induced  to  send  five  pairs.  They  arrived  home  perfectly  safe,  but  to 
my  extreme  surprise  and  indignation  I  found  my  finest  Himalayan 
doe  had  kindled  on  I'riday  the  6th  inst.  upon  the  bare  straw  without 
any  nest  whatever.  I  ranv  mention  she  is  very  young,  and  this  is  her 
first  litter.  Will  Mr.  Miliington,  as  the  manager  of  tho  Eabbit  de- 
partment at  York,  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  this  has  happened 
if  tho  Knl)bit3  were  put  in  separate  pens  ?  They  wore  sent  in  separate 
compartments  in  the  boxes.    1  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  tho 
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other  exhibitors  of  the   fancy  kinds  have  experieneeil   the   same.- 
JiMES  Boyle,  jux.,  BUickhurii, 


THIRSK  CANARY  AND  FOREIGN  BIRD  SHOW. 

Thiesk  does  everything  properly ;  so  it  advertised,  and  its  Show  wm 
a  great  snoeess.  It  was  anfortnnate  that  there  were,  I  think,  no  less 
than  four  shows  fixed  for  the  last  week  iu  the  old  year.  It  was  a 
mistake  ;  but,  once  committed  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  show,  it  is 
diificult  to  withdraw.  Three  out  of  the  four  I  knew  something  of,  and 
wrote  to  the  secretaries,  advising  them  of  the  possibility  of  a  collision, 
and  suggesting  means  to  make  each  subservient  to  the  other,  and  the 
whole  a  success.  Darlington,  the  first  iu  the  week,  collapsed,  which  I 
am  sorry  for,  as  under  careful  management  it  should  have  pulled 
through.  Of  Stokesley,  the  last  show  of  the  week,  I  do  not  know  the 
result,  not  having  seen  any  return,  but  I  trust  the  exertions  of  its  com- 
mittee were  not  in  vain.  There  are,  however,  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  motive  powers  in  the  machinery  of  a  show,  which  do  not  always 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  with  reference  to  this,  committees  will  tiud 
that  independent  action  will  tell  best  in  the  long  run  ;  and  any  town 
■which  can  hold  its  show  only  by  consent  of  its  neighbour,  bases  its 
claims  to  public  support  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  should  carefully 
study  the  fable  of  '"  the  old  man  and  his  ass." 

I  found  Thirsk  in  the  same  place,  and  the  yellow  'bus  with  the  pair 
of  greys  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  waiting  in  the  snow  since  last 
Christmas  to  carry  us  (for  my  wife  and  the  black  bag  went  to  see  the 
Show)  to  the  door  of  the  "Black  Lion,"  where  the  worthy  host  and 
hostess  gave  us  aright  hearty  Christmas  welcome,  doing  all  that  genial 
hospitality  could  do  to  remind  us  that  Christmas  comes  only  once  a-year. 

As  soon  as  I  was  thawed  I  went  to  the  Show-room,  to  wish  Mr.  Bailey 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  we  sat  chatting  "  Canary  lore  " 
over  the  fire  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  I  left  him  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  softest  board  in  the  floor  for  a  bed,  as  no  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  desert  his  post  as  night  watchman  over  the  fires. 
The  result  of  his  careful  attention  was  apparent  when  I  entered  the 
room  to  judge.  Among  three  huntli-ed  entries  there  was  not  a  bird  to 
be  found  suffering  from  the  inolement  weather,  and  it  is  only  giving 
Mr.  Bailey  his  due  to  say  that  a  more  careful,  conscientious  custodian 
of  birds  it  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  meet. 

Of  the  Canaries  I  shall  only  say  that  they  included  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  year.  The  Mules  formed  an  excellent  collection,  Mr. 
Ashton  taking  the  principal  honours  in  Jonque  and  Mealy  Goldfinch  ; 
and  Mr.  Stansfield  runumg  first  iu  the  "  Anj  other  Variety  "  with  his 
splendid  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch.  The  rara  avU  of  this  cbiss  was  Mr. 
Ashton's  Bullfinch  and  Linnet  Mule.  As  a  hybrid  it  is  unique,  but  is 
not  just  now  iu  good  show  condition.  Mr.  Robinson's  Brown  Linnet 
Mule  in  the  same  class  I  noticed  iu  my  notes  on  Darlington.  It  has 
improved  greatly. 

A  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Show  was  the  splendid  exhibition 
of  Foreign  Birds,  of  which  there  was  a  large  entry  ;  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  of 
Parfleet,  Essex,  making  a  great  show,  and  carrying  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  prizes.  Both  the  Secretary  and  his  brother  are  great  admirers 
of  the  more  gorgeous  birds  of  warmer  climes,  and  Mr.  Vf.  Bailey's 
name  will  be  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Annual 
Show,  where  he  has  always  been  a  successful  exhibitor.  I  think  that 
at  no  distant  date  the  readers  of  our  Journal  may  expect  to  see  a  aeries 
of  articles  from  his  pen  on  tho  different  varieties  of  foreign  birds,  with 
hints  on  their  management.  Such  papers  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  will  lead  to  an  extension  of  our  prize  schedules  iu  this  direction. 

'W.  A.  BLiKSTOX. 

P.S. — I  have  said  nothing  about  somebody  subsiding  gracefully  into 
the  snow.     I  promised  I  would  not,  and  I  have  kept  my  word. 

Belgian.- rc»t)ic,  Clrar  or  Ticlird.—I,  J.  M.  Harrison,  Belper.  J,  Slevena 
ana  Burtsn,  Muldlesbrou:;!].  S,  VVilhUcId.  Buff,  Clear  ur  Ticked.—!  and  2  J 
Close,  Derby.    3,  J.  M.  Harrison.  '    ' 

Norwich.— Jonjiic.—l  and  2,  Moore  &  Wynne,  Northampton.  S.  R,  Hawman 
MiddlesbruUKb.  kc,  W.  Bailey,  Essex.  Biiff.—l  and  2,  Moore  &  -Wynne.  8  K. 
Hawman.  Evenly-marked  Jonque.-l,  R.  Hawmau.  2  and  rlic,  Moore  and 
"'^°^,-„''  E-  "''"'''  Sunderland,  c,  H.  N.  Frosbrook,  Doncaster.  Eeenlv- 
^i'Sf''' S"^-!}  "f'VI.  "o?"  &  Wynne.  8,  E.  Mills,  he,  W.  &  C.  Burniston, 
MiadJesbrough.    c,  H.  N.  Frosbrook;  J.  Calvert,  York. 

CiK-yMoK.  -Jonque— I  and  2,  S.  Tomes,  Northampton.  8,  Wells  4  Clarke 
Hatheld,  Doncaster.  e,  E.  stamsfield,  Bradford:  Moore  &  Wtnne.  Buff — 
1  and  3.  Mooro  &  W  j-nne.    2.  S.  Tomes,    lie,  R.  Hawman  ;  Moor?  &  Wynne 

-iORKSHiBE.-lR  Hawman  2,  E.  Mills.  3,  A.  Webster,  lurkstall.  rhf,  Stevens 
and  Bnrton  ;  E.  Stamsfield ;  J.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough.  )i<-,  G.  Hornar  Tblrsk : 
H.  «  W.  Wmter,  Gun)borouq;h. 

l,iz,.RD.-aoldeiMimnoled.-l,  Stevens  &  Bnrton.  2,  J.  Taylor.  S,  R.  Haw- 
man. /ic.E.  Mills;  H.ABh'on,  Prestwich;  J.M.Harrison;  Stevens  A  Burton. 
Sllver-spaiialed.-l,  H.  Ashton.  2  and  he,  Stevens  ,S:  Button.  8,  J.  M.  Harrison 
c,  R.  Hawmun. 

Chested  (Any  breed).-!  and  2,  Moore  .S -Wynne.  3,  H.  N.  Frosbrook.  ,-;,c,R. 
Hawman.    /(C,  T.  Iroug  :  W.  Bailev.  ' 

GoLDFixcn  MVL-E.-Clear  or  Marked  Yellow.-l  and  2,  H.  Ashlon.  3,  W. 
Bailey.  Clear  or  Marked  Buff.-l,  H.  Ashton.  2,  W.&  C.  Burniston.  8,  H.  and 
W.  Winter. 

Mule  (Any  other  v.irietj).-!,  E.  Stainsfleld.  2  and  vlic,  U.  Ashton.  S,  C. 
Kobmscn,  Gainsford.  ' 

Green  CANAHr.— 1,  Stevens  &  Burton.    2.  Moore  &  Wynne. 

GoLDFiNou.— 1,  J.  M.  Harrison.    2,  J.  Calvert. 

LrsNET  (Brown).— 1,  T.  Bailey.    2,  J.  M.  Harrison. 

Bullfinch. -2,  J.  Calvert. 

British  Sono  Bird  (Any  other  variety).— 1,  A.  Webster.    2,  T  Ballov 

Love  Birds.— 1,  W.  Bailey.    2,  T.  Bailey. 

PARAKEETS.-.-liM(ra!mii.— 1,  W.  Boiley.  3,  J.  Calvert.  Atm  oihrr  Tariehl.— 
1,W.  Bailey.    2,  J.  Nicholson. 

Cockatoos  or  Macaws  (.4ny  varielv).—!,  W.  Eailev. 

Parrot  —Grcu.—l.  W.  Bailey.  2.  A.  Milner,  Thirsk.  Ann  other  rariety.— 
1,  W.  Bailey.   Any  otltcr  Variety.— 1,  T.  Bailey.    2,  W.  Bailej-. 


Best  Collection  of  Foreign  or  British  Birds, - 
Bailey. 

Judge. — Mr.  "W.  A.  Blakaton,  Sunderland. 


1,  W.  Bailey.     2,  T. 


THE   SCOTTISH   COLUMBARIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  Society. — Although  the  Society  has  been  established  but  a 
few  months  its  dcOiit  may  at  once  be  recorded  as  a  success,  contiuuinp 
and  in  some  respects  even  rivalliug,  the  oft-repeated  successes  of  tho 
Glasgow  fanciers.  At  the  outset  its  prospectus  recalls  the  advanced 
and  still  advancing  estimation  in  which  Pigeon  culture  is  now  hehl. 
The  many  artistic  phases  of  this  pursuit  and  the  curious  naturalistic 
phenomena  it  discloses  have  long  been  recognised  iu  tho  middle-clafs 
world  ;  but  the  charmed  circle  of  fanciers  is  ever  widening,  and  "  right 
honourables  "  may  now  be  found  therein  aspiring  to  columbarian  dis- 
tinction— a  sign  of  the  times  again  attested  in  the  acceptance  by  the 
Earls  of  Had(iington  and  Kosslyn  of  the  Honorary  Presidency  of  the 
new  Society  In  association  with  these  gentlemen  follow  Messrs, 
Huie  and  Ure  as  President  and  Vice-President ;  two  of  our  most  ardent 
fanciers,  and  who,  by  great  personal  exertion,  have  forwarded  the  new 
undertaking,  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Blair  as  Treasurer,  and  specially 
aided  by  the  unremitting  and  good-humoured  labours  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Luis,  the  Society's  Honorary  Secretary.  The  members — principally 
residents  of  Edinburgh — must  not  be  left  out  of  account,  for  to  them  is 
due  the  merit  of  enabling  the  Association  to  appear  in  public  furnishtd 
with  superior  plant,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  entries  to  secure  the 
treasury  from  embarrassment. 

The  Show,  announced  as  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  George  Street,  a  room  of  com- 
manding proportions,  elaborately  decorated,  thoroughly  lighted,  in 
every  sense  commodious,  and  above  all  wel'-iffected  by  the  Edinburf;h 
public.  The  choice  of  head-quarters  so  suitable  harmonises  with  tl© 
refinement  which  should  always  influence  our  exhibition  arrangements. 
A  liberal  policy  marked  the  classification ;  the  provision  for  young 
I  birds  being  too  lavish,  however,  as  an  arrangement  for  repetition, 
although  perhaps  well  advised  for  the  special  occasion.  465  entries 
were  brought  out  by  the  schedule,  comprising  in  all  some  &20  birds ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  these  in  double  rows,  tho  contrast  of  the 
varied  plumage  with  the  white  drapery,  the  shapely  form  of  the  cages, 
the  liveliness  of  their  occupants,  the  moving  groups  of  visitors,  and 
the  hall  itself — all  contributed  to  a  most  pleasing  cnsi'inhk'.  Viewed 
from  tho  orchestra  or  gallery,  whence  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  scene  could  be  taken,  the  effect  was  particularly  striking, 
especially  eliciting  the  admiration  of  tliose  who  were  making  their  fir.,  t 
acquaintance  with  a  Pigeon  exhibition,  and  even  the  oldest  fanciejs 
confessed  that  such  a  combination  had  rarely  before  been  presented  to 
their  notice. 

Without  Pouters  a  show  iu  Scotland  would  scarcely  be  acknowledger!, 
Pouters,  therefore,  as  ever,  occupied  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  pen- . 
The  very  recent  criticism  of  this  variety  in  all  its  divisions  leaves  bnt 
little  of  general  advancement  to  chronicle.  With  but  trifling  modifi- 
cation the  remarks  of  a  twelvemonth  ago  apply  now  ;  and,  indeed, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  season  but  a  step  or  two  only  can  be 
gained.  It  will,  therefore,  be  almost  sufficient  to  report  clear  evidences 
of  progress  as  displayed — first,  by  the  presence  of  a  more  than  averaf  e 
number  of  specimens  conspicuous  for  structural  refinement ;  and  next, 
by  the  eagerness  of  most  exhibitors  to  possess  themselves  of  crossi  s 
from  stocks  of  sound  pedigree.  In  Blacks  the  Vice-President  carried 
many  honours,  showing  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  exhibited. 
So  pronounced  an  effort  on  the  part  of  an  experienced  fancier,  together 
with  the  general  usefulness  of  the  birds  possessed  by  other  competitors, 
should  be  the  "  foreshadow  of  coming  events." 

Proverbial  philosophy  completely  breaks  down  before  the  continued 
plumage-debasement  of  the  Reds.  "  When  things  come  to  the  worst 
they  are  sure  to  stand  still,"  appears  to  be  for  them  the  reading  of 
the  old  adage.  But  whether  or  no  they  are  at  their  worst,  or  standing 
still,  or  are  mending,  matters  but  little.  To  the  fancier  of  taste  and 
skill  they  present  an  opportunity  in  the  art  of  colonr-enrichmenfr 
which  assuredly  will  not  be  lost,  the  more  so  as  a  basis  of  strnctuie 
and  carriage  sufficiently  sound  remains. 

The  Blue  classes  were  distinguished  not  only  by  numerical  strength, 
bnt  also  by  excellence.  Birds  of  mark  and  character  appeared  at 
every  turn  ;  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  English  breeders,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  class  for  young  Blue  cocks  was  headed  by  the 
London-bred  bird  which  the  week  before  had  won  the  Crystal  Palace 
cup  for  the  best  cock  bred  iu  1870. 

As  White  Pouters  display  no  special  structural  advantages  over  theii 
coloured  kindred,  purity  of  plumage  is  their  essential  distinctive  title 
to  consideration.  This  essential  is  being  disregarded,  even  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  better  things  might  have  been  expected.  Although  many 
shapely  birds  enriched  the  White  division,  it  must  be  insisted  upon 
that  an  Adonis-like  form  is  no  apology  for  dirt,  but  rather  intensifies 
the  disfigurement.  The  bird's  demeanour  even  favours  the  bad^ 
impression,  and,  any  way,  he  is  the  worse  of  a  town  life. 

Of  other  salient  points  in  the  Pouter  classes  much  in  praise  might 
be  said  did  space  permit,  but  it  will  be  enough  to  add  that  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  progress  is  manifest  amongst  the  Scotch  fanciers.  It 
is  felt  that  the  combination  of  superior  form  with  refined  colour  and. 
marking  presents  an  unlimited  field  for  tasteful  exertion,  and  it 
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desired  more  and  more  to  stimulate  higtly  selective  matching.  Another 
communication  will  deal  with  the  remaining  features  of  this  exhi- 
bition.— "W.  VOLCKMAS. 

[Want  of  space  has  obliged  us  to  omit  some  paragraphs. — Eds] 


POULTRY  CONDIMENTS  OR  TONICS. 
Me.  Mills,  an  apothecary  in  France,  recommends  from  ex- 
perience tbe  following  as  an  unfailing  tonic  or  stimulant  for 
debilitated  fowls,  and  especially  for  young  Turkeys  during  the 
critical  stage,  when  he  says  its  eft'ee',3  are  most  marked  and 
salutary.  The  prescription  is  copied  from  the  French  Journal 
<V Agriculture  Pratique. — Take 

Cassia  bark  in  fine  powder,  three  1  Gentian,  one  part 

parts  Anise  seed,  one  part 

Oinger,  ten  parts  '  Carbonate  of  iron,  five  parts. 

Mix  thoroughly  by  sifting.  A  teaspoontul  of  the  powder 
should  be  mingled  with  the  dough  for  twenty  Turkey?,  each 
morning  and  evening.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  begin 
the  treatment  a  fortnight  before  the  appearance  of  the  red,  and 
to  continue  it  two  or  three  weeks  after. 


ExpoKT  OP  Fowls  to  America. — By  a  letter  just  received 
from  Mr.  Simpson,  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Society,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  I  made  a  month  since,  I 
am  informed  that  on  and  after  January  1st  all  poultry  and 
other  breeding  stock  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
duty  free.  Previously  there  was  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which  was  an  immense  tax  on  really  valuable  fowls,  and,  though 
it  was  often  evaded  by  a  fee  to  the  officer,  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  importing  good  stock.  The  relaxation  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  good  news  to  fanciers 
on  both  sides  of  the  water. — L.  Weight. 


CoAi  Tar  for  Bee  House. — In  answer  to  your  correspon 
dent,  "  A  Northumberland  Bee-keepee,"  I  have  a  wooden 
bee  house.  I  covered  it  with  asphalted  felt  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  I  have  tarred  it  once  since,  but  I  have  never  found 
the  tar  in  any  way  aflect  the  bees  ;  in  fact,  I  had  the  best  two 
virgin  hives  of  honey  that  I  ever  had  out  of  the  tar-roofed 
house  the  same  year.  Mine  is  but  a  small  house,  and  only 
tarred  on  the  roof,  and  possibly  the  tar  might  affect  the  bees 
more  if  the  house  were  large  and  tarred  all  over. — T.  E.,  North 
Wales. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (A  Fu-ceiit  Suhscri ber).~ThQrQ  13  no  book  ou  Spanish  fowls  only. 
■J'  The  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many  "  gives  nil  needful  details,  and  can  be 
•ii ad  free  by  post  from  our  ofQce  if  you  euclosc  G^rf.  in  postage  stamps, 
witli  your  address. 

Supply  of  Eggs— Houdan  Moulting  {li.  TF.).— You  are  the  one  ont 
of  the  thousand.  In  country  villages  eggs  made  ^d.  each  during  Christ- 
■mas  week,  and  it  has  been  difHcult  in  London  to  get  egg3  fit  for  the 
breakfast  table  at  less  than  3(/.  each.  Send  us  your  notes.  Your  Ham- 
burgh cock  is  not  moulting  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  the  hens  with  bim 
have  been  eating  his  tail.  He  must  be  removed,  or  they  will  spoil  liim 
•by  continuing  their  cannibal  propensities.  It  is  rather  an  indication 
that  your  birds  are  too  highly  fed.  We  shall  bo  very  glad  to  have  your 
poultry  experience.  Wo  consider  it  among  the  mo3t  useful  and  interest- 
ing information  we  can  convey. 

Beahma  Pullet's  Crop  (.4  Du/.  r).— It  may  be  your  pullet  has  a  broken 
•crop,  and  it  therefore  hangs  loose  in  front.  If  it  is  .so,  shut  her  up,  let 
Iher  feed  sparingly,  and  drink  but  little  at  two  separate  times  every  day. 
She  must  have  no  water  by  her.  If  she  have  she  will  continue  drinking 
iu  hopes  of  relief  from  her  discomfort,  and  tbe  malady  will  get  worse. 
If  she  be  compelled  to  abstain  fro oq  water  the  crop  will  likely  contract. 
Ton  must  feel  carefully  whether  there  is  anything  that  almost  closes  the 
passage  from  the  croi>  to  the  gizzar  1.  We  have  known  such  a  thing,  and 
once  took  out  a  carrot  3  inches  in  length. 

Gasie  Bantams  (5.  G.).— If  there  is  no  special  clause  to  allow  it,  the 
iindubbed  bird  will  be  disqualified  if  shown  against  dubbed  ones.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  any  time  except  during  a  frost.  Wo  do  not 
advise  you  to  pull  out  the  flight  feathers  of  the  cock.  If  detected  it  will 
lead  to  a  painful  disqualification,  and  such  things  may  be  practisetl  but 
■they  are  not  allowed.  You  may  exhibit  the  Duckwing  puliet  with  a  good 
lirospect  of  success  if  you  put  her  with  a  good  cock.  Wo  know  no  work 
■devoted  to  Game  fowls. 

Egg  Supply  (.f.  Jlf.).— Yours  is  a  deserved  eucceas.  You  hatched  your 
chickens  at  the  right  time  for  laying.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  Hamburgh 
pullet  hatched  in  April  to  lay  in  Beccmber  as  for  a  man  to  cease  grnn  ing 
<\t  twenty-live.  They  have  lived  and  laid  in  spite  of  the  sawdust,  and 
n  4  because  of  it. 

Feathered-legged  Bantams  (An  Admirer  of  the  Bantajii's  Form).— 
The  Bantams  you  speak  of  were  formerly  called"  Booted  Bantams.  Tbey 
are  principally  excluded  from  the  shows  because  none  are  shown.  They 
do  not  lack  admirers. 

Fowls  in  Confined  Space  iJ.  Z>.).— You  may  keep  a  cock  and  four,  sis, 


or  eight  hens  in  the  space  20  feet  by  9,  and  a  fowl  house.  The  number 
will  depend  on  your  management  and  supply.  We  hirdly  need  tell  you 
such  a  limited  space  does  not  provide  the  many  things  that  are  essential 
to  a  fowl's  well-doing.  Road  grit,  growing  grass*,  fresh  mould,  bricklayers' 
rubbish,  lettuce  or  other  green  food  must  all  be  snppUed  according  to 
the  number  of  fowls  kept.  Tbe  best  birds  will  be  Creve-Cceur,  Spanish, 
or  Brahma,  for  egg-producing. 

Cock  Pcrplkcojieed  and  Moping  (Young  JP^fjnfHfr).— Separate  the 
cock  from  the  hens  till  his  comb  is  thoroughly  healed.  They  will  eat  it 
as  long  as  tlure  is  any  wound  or  sore.  Purge  the  cock  thoroughly  with 
castor  oil,  then  give  Billy's  and  camphor  pills. 

UirnRELLAs  AND  STICKS  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. — "  J.  H  "  ioforms U3 that 
the  Committee  of  the  Barrow-in-Furness  Show  have  adopted  his  sugges- 
tion, that  all  sticks  and  umbrellas  are  to  be  left  at  the  door. 

HouDANS  ASD  Creve-Cceurs  (Reader).— A  full  description  with  illus- 
trations was  published  in  Nos  62  aud  63  New  Series  of  this  Journal,  and 
repuUiehed  iu  a  collective  form  in  our  "  Poultry-keepers'  Manual." 

Antwerps  at  Manchester  (TF.  Jiw^ifc}.— You  have  adopted  the  right 
course.  We  cannot  insert  any  relative  statement  until  both  sides  have 
been  heard. 

Ground  Bones  for  Chickens  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — The  smaller 
tbe  pieces  the  better.  We  prefer  the  powder,  but  the  sample,  the  frag- 
ments the  size  of  pins'  heads,  will  do.  Green  bones  are  quite  as  useful 
for  the  purpose  as  drj'  bones. 

Thirsk  Snow  f.-J.  J.  TV.).— Mistakes  will  occur,  aud  you  will  see  in  our 
report  that  Mr.  Bailey  did  not  shrink  from  his  labours. 

East  Kent  Poultry  Show.— Mr.  G.  Raynor  informs  us  that  the  third 
prize  for  Game  chickens  was  awarded  to  him,  and  not  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Ledger. 

Sick  Dragoon  (A  Wcelchf  Reader).— Yonr  bird  has  roup;  we  gave  the 
most  probible  cures  for  this  complaint  in  our  number  for  November  17th, 
to  which  we  refer  you. 

Points  in  Black  Carrier  (T.  .4.  Dfan)— Skull  long,  straight,  narrow 
between  the  eyes,  and  flat  at  the  top  Beak  long,  straight,  thick;  length 
of  skull  aud  beak  2|  inches.  Eye  red  ;  wattle  of  tbe  eye  round  and  regu- 
lar—i.^,  of  equal  width.  Beak-wittle  tilting  forward  aud  st'inding  well 
up.  The  plumnge  should  be  dense  and  close,  so  that  the  bird  may  have  a 
solid  look.  The  carriage  should  combine  grace  and  strength.  Shoulders 
broad,  chest  full,  limbs  long,  head  well  up.  so  that  the  eye  is  directly  over 
tbe  toes,  neck  long  and  thin,  back  rather  hollow. 

Ligurian  Bees  (ET.  Jcnner).—yo\i  may  obtain  a  Ligurian  queen  either 
direct  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  or  from  those  who  adveitise  them  in  our 
column?,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  get  one  until  May  or  possibly  June 
The  price  varies  with  the  season.  Tbe  best  mode  of  uniting  queens  is 
fully  described  in  our  number  published  on  the  5th  August,  1869.  You 
will  find  a  smouldering  roll  of  linen  rags  of  not  less  than  an  inch  in 
diamtter,  and  lighted  at  one  end,  the  smoke  of  which  may  be  directed  by 
the  breath  as  required,  the  most  efficient  means  of  controlling  and  sub- 
duing vcur  vicious  bees. 


COVENT  G.\RDEN  MARKET.— January  11. 
We  have  no  alteration  worth  quoting  this  week,  and  our  supplies  are 
sufficient  for  tee  meagre  attendance  of  buyers  we  have  now. 


B.  d.     a. 

Apples j  sieve  1    0  to  2 

Apricots doz.  0    0       0 

Cherries lb.  0    0 

Chestnuts bushel  10 

Carranta i  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Fi^s doz.  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb.  4 

Lemons ^t^  100  6 

Melons each  1 


Artichokes  doz.  0 

AgparagTis >*  100  7 

Beans,  Kidney  ....T^lOO  2 

Broad bushel  0 

Beet. Red doz.  2 

Broccoli  bundle  0 

Bmssels  Sprouts . .  J  sieve  2 


d  t 

0    Mulberries lb. 

0  I  Nectarines doz. 

0    0  1  Oranges 1+  100 

0      18    0  j  Peaches  doz. 

0       0    0     Pears,  kitchen doz. 

0      0    0  I        dessert doz. 

0       0    0  i  Pine  Apples lb. 

0       2    0    Plums i  sieve 

0       26    Quinces  doz. 

0       0    0  I  Raspberries lb. 

0       sol  Strawberries    lb. 

0     10    0    Walnuts bushel  10 

0       4    01         do V*100 

VEGETABLES. 

d.  8. 
OtoO 
0     10 


Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  1:+ 100 

Carrots bunch 

Caulitlower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Colowort3..doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

pickiing  doz. 

Endive doz. 

Kennel ..bunch 

(rarlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Ilorseradish   . ...  bundle 


8  0 

1  6 
S  0 

2  0 

0  0 


6  0 

2  0 
6  0 

3  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
E  0 


Locks bunch 

LcttucB   doz. 

Mushrooms pottlo 

Mustard  &  Cress,  .punnet 
Onions  bushtil 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips duz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.bxmcbes 

Rhubarb bundle 

S;ivoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows . .  doz. 


3.  a. 

R. 

a 

0    OtoO 

11 

0  0 

11 

0 

6    0 

III 

11 

0    0 

11 

II 

1     0 

V. 

11 

1    0 

3 

n 

S    (1 

5 

0 

1    6 

3 

<i 

0    0 

n 

0 

0    0 

(1 

II 

0    0 

(1 

II 

.0    0 

i« 

II 

1    0 

a 

0 

3.  a. 

3. 

a 

0    4to  0 

(1 

1    0 

'2 

II 

1    0 

2 

(i 

0    2 

11 

11 

3    0 

0 

0    i 

(1 

11 

3    0 

(i 

11 

0    9 

1 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

'2    11 

•t 

n 

3    0 

4 

II 

0    6 

1 

n 

0    0 

(1 

I) 

1    G 

S 

II 

2    0 

2 

0 

0    6 

0 

r, 

2    0 

2 

c, 

3    0 

II 

II 

0    6 

II 

11 

0    0 

0 

0 

POULTRY  MARKET.-January  11. 
We  are  still  but  scantily  supplied ;  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  seem  to 
have  wakened  since  Christmas,    There  are  but  few  fre^h  goods,  and  that 
which  has  been  kept  from  last  year  is  showing  the  change  of  weather. 


Lai-|?e  Fowls    . . . . 
Siiiullei- ditto  .... 

3. 

....    S 
....    2 

a.    8. 
0  to  3 
0     2 
9     2 
0     2 
0      8 
0     2 

a 

6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
G 

Piceona  

s. 

0 

1 

a.    a. 

9  to  0 
4       1 
9       0 
6       8 
6       1 
0       0 

a. 

1(1 

Wildilitto 

0 

in 

Ducks 

....    2 

Ilnrcs  

2 

1 

n 

q 

rheasants 

0 

Grouse   

0 

0 

Jannary  19,  1871.  J 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR, 

Month 

°oT 
Week. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Rain  in 
13  years. 

Snn 
Itises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Kisea. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Th 

F 

S 

Sdh 

M 

Tn 

W 

Twilight  ends  6.25  p.m. 

3   SUKDiT  AFTER  EpIPnAKT, 

Day  breaks  5.52  A.ir. 

Day. 

43.1 

42.4 

42.9 

43.1 

42.6 

43.1 

43.4 

NiKht. 
30.6 
80.6 
32.0 
32  3 
32.4 
82.1 
83.3 

Mean. 
369 
36.5 
37.6 
37.7 
37.5 
37.6 
87.9 

Days. 
20 
15 
20 
18 
18 
19 
21 

m.     h. 

57af7 
66      7 
55      7 
64      7 
53      7 
62      7 
51      7 

m.     la. 
24af4 
26      4 
28      4 
30      4 
32      4 
83      4 
34      4 

m.     h. 
43  af  6 
43      7 
S3      8 
8      9 
34      9 
68      9 
18    10 

m.     h. 
87af  2 
43      3 
58      4 
14      6 
83      7 
45      8 
67      9 

Days. 
28 
29 

2 
S 
4 

m.     s 

10  56 

11  15 
U    32 

11  49 
18      4 

12  19 

13  84 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

tnfe°^?9°'''%Tfi'!;r»J''^^?  °f '  ^"^^P"  '^';T"?„m'"'T;\^"°  '"'"^'  ^^^  ^^"^'K''  ''■•y  temperature  of  the  week  is  42.9',  and  its  night  tempora- 
0  90  inch.'             e^^^^^st  heat  was  68%  on  the  19th,  1828 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  4^-  below  zero,  on  the  19lh,  1838.   The  greatest  JaU  ol  rain  was 

WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

"LOWERS  are  at  all  seasons  valuable — never 
more  so  than  at  midwinter,  and  of  plants 
blooming  at  that  time  Begonias  are  in  my 
opinion  amongst  the  most  useful,  whether  as 
plants  in  the  stove  or  as  furnisliing  cut  flowers 
for  vases,  epergnes,  &o.,  for  dinner-tables,  for 
the  elevated  parts  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  suspended  or  drooping  over  the  margin 
flowers  which  have  a  similar  disposition  on 
the  plant.  Fuchsias,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiftil  in  summer,  are  of  this  descriotion,  and  so 
are  the  brilliant  scarlet  Begonia  fuchsioides  and  the  bri'^ht 
pink  B.  erecta  multiflora  in  winter.  ° 

Begonias  are  of  very  easy  culture,  no  roasting  heat  nor 
vapour-bath  atmosphere  is  needed  for  their  successful  treat- 
ment. A  kind  of  house  wliioh  is  neither  a  stove  nor  a 
greenhouse,  in  other  words  an  intermediate  house,  suits 
them.  From  March  to  September  they  will  thrive  in  a 
vmery  as  well  as  anywhere  ;  the  moisture  and  increasing 
temperature,  with  the  froe  air-giving,  induce  a  free  but 
sturdy  growth,  and  the  subsequent  dryness  needed  for  the 
ripening  of  the  Grapes  also  secures  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  of  the  Begonias,  and  gives  a  wholesome  check  to 
the  plants;  for,  when  placed  in  the  stove,  they  are  again 
excited  into  growth  by  the  moisture,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  flower  at  once.  I  must  now  enter  more  into  details,  and 
shall  commence  with  February. 

In  February  the  plants  which  are  more  than  a  year  old 
will  be  out  of  flower,  or  nearly  so,  though  some  are  truly 
perpetual-flowering  ;  very  unlike  Perpetual  Roses,  which 
oftener  bloom  once  than  twice,  to  say  nothing  of  bein^ 
half  the  year  dreary-looking  objects.     The  old  plants  ol 
Begonias  will  in  Februaiy  be  past  their  best,  and  we  shall 
keep  them  rather  dry,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  them  to  go 
qiute  off.     From  the  base  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
will  come  some  strong  shoots,  which  should  be  kept  grow- 
ing ;  therefore  give  a  little  water,  but  not  much,  from  the  I 
time  the  plants  begin  to  cease  flowering,  and  early  in  March  I 
they  wiU  be  at  their  worst.     Never  mind  this,  but  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and,  removing  all  the  old  soil  that  ' 
can  be  done  without  destroying  every  particle  of  root,  pot 
ttiem  ma  size  of  pot— clean  both  inside  and  outside-that  ' 
will  hold  them  comfortably.     Good  drainage  must  be  given 
them,  and  to  keep  it  efiicient  cover  it  lightly  with  moss 
or  better,  with  the  rough  parts  of  the  compost.     The  com- 
post may  consist  of  the  turf  of  a  common  where  the  soil  is 
half  loam  half  peat,  and  full  of  sand-a  kind  of  soil  in 
which  Foxgloves  and  nearly  all  Ferns  flourish,  more  so 
than  in  so-called  peat,  which  is  very  often  nothing  but  a 
soapy  bog  soil.     If  tliis  cannot  be  had,  then  one  part  light 
turfy  loam,  the  more  turfy  the  better,  chopped  up  small 
one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  old  dry  cow  dim<y  or 
tailing  that,  leaf  sofl,  with  a  sixth  part,  or  half  as  much  as 
the  others,  of  silver  sand,  and  the  like  of  charcoal  in  pieces 
from  the  size  of  peas  to  that  of  walnuts  ;  or  boiled  half- 
inch  bones  form  a  good  substitute.     Mix  all  together,  and 
the  whole  will  be  a  nice  open  compost,  and  with  this  pot 
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the  plants  rather  firmly,  but  not  very  lightly.  Place  them 
in  the  vinery  if  you  have  one  started  in  February,  and  the 
sprinklings  of  water  and  the  moist  atmosphere  will  be  most 
agreeable.  Water  carefully  and  sparingly  until  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  freely,  and  their  doing  so  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  their  having  taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  The  moisture 
needed  for  the  Vines  will  be  all  they  require,  and  as  to 
water  none  will  be  wanted  as  long  as  th'e  soil  remains 
moist,  but  when  it  is  becoming  dry  give  a  supply  of  water 
sufficient  to  show  itself  at  the  drainage.  At  the  same 
time  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  It  is  the  watering  regularly,  and  when  the  soil  is 
moist  enough  for  every  requirement,  that  renders  plants 
so  sickly  in  the  bauds  of  amateurs  as  a  rule,  and  of  gar- 
deners also  at  times. 

By  June  the  pots  will  be  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants 
growing  freely.  Shift  them  into  pots  a  size  larger,  and 
USB  the  same  compost  as  before,  with  good  drainage.  Do 
not  give  a  large  shift,  for  the  one-shift  system  is  not  suited 
to  Begonias,  nor,  indeed,  to  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  all 
the  plants  in  cultivation.  If  the  plants  do  well  they  wiU 
have  made  good  growth  by  the  end  of  July,  and  will  then 
need  a  drier  atmosphere,  but  being  in  a  vinery  they  will 
have  that  on  account  of  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes  ;  yet 
if  they  are  growing  (and  B.  fuchsioides  may  be  so,  while 
B.  Dregei  may  be  flowering),  remove  them  if  you  can  to  a 
later  vinery.  Shift  again  into  larger  pots  at  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  and  they  will  continue  growing 
up  to  September.  Then,  or  at  whatever  time  the  plants 
have  made  a  good  growth,  and  seem  to  have  ceased  growing, 
give  them  plenty  of  room,  which  they  ought  to  have  at  all 
times,  and  supply  no  more  water  than  enough  to  keep  the 
foliage  fresh.  Subject  them  to  a  month  of  this  ripening 
process,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  stove  where  there  is 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at  night,  and  60°  to  65°  by 
day^they  will  bloom  from  September  to  February. 

The  only  pruning  the  plants  require  is  to  cut  out  any 
worn-out  shoots,  but  none  that  remain  healthy.  When, 
however,  they  become  weak,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fresh 
and  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base,  remove  them  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  No  training  is  needed,  except  it 
be  putting  in  a  neat  stake  the  height  of  the  plant,  and 
tying  the  main  shoots  loosely  to  it,  but  it  is  only  the 
straggling  growths  that  need  this.  Stopping  and  other 
pruning  Begonias  will  not  endure,  as  by  it  we  remove  the 
blooming  parts,  and  cause  fresh  shoots  to  push  up  from 
the  root. 

Failing  a  vinery,  or  if  it  be  inconvenient  to  grow  the  plants 
there,  they  may  remain  in  the  stove  through  the  summer, 
but  from  May  to  the  middle  of  September  they  would  do 
much  better  in  a  greenhouse  than  in  a  hot  moist  stove. 
Slight  shade  from  bright  sun  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year  is  necessary,  whilst  from  August  to  April  they  cannot 
have  too  much  light. 

Besides  old  or  large  plants  I  grow  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  Early  in  June  I  take  cuttings  of  the  strongest  parts, 
such  as  are  rather  firm,  or  not  very  gro.-5a,  and  3  or  4  inches 
long.  Cutting  transversely  below  a  joint,  and  removing 
the  leaves  halfway  up,  I  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  8-inch 
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pots.  I  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  then 
drop  in  a  little  silver  sand,  and,  introducing  the  cutting,  place 
silver  sand  round  it  or  fill  the  hole  level.  I  next  water  gently, 
and  place  the  cuttings  in  a  hotbed,  shading  from  bright  sun 
until  they  are  rooted,  which  they  will  be  by  July.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overwater,  or  the  cuttings  will  damp  oft,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  moist.  When  rooted  remove 
them  to  a  vinery  or  other  house  where  they  will  have  slight 
shade  from  powerfil  sun,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  which 
they  will  grow  freely  if  properly  watered. 

When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  shift  the  plants  into 
4i-inch  pots,  which  may  !  e  needed  by  the  beginning  of  August 
or  earlier,  and  at  the  end  of  September  remove  them  to  the 
stove  or  intermediate  house.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  plants 
rather  dry  and  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  light  up  to 
the  middle  of  December,  when  they  will  be  showing  flower,  and 
I  then  shift  them  into  G-inch  pots,  put  a  neat  stick  to  such  as 
require  it,  and  water  carefully  for  a  time — I  mean  sparingly, 
just  keeping  the  soil  moist,  for  if  much  water  is  given  at 
this  stage  they  fall  back,  and  the  flowers,  and  very  often  the 
leaves,  drop ;  if  this  do  not  take  place  they  flower  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  go  on  to  April,  or  longer.  Being  then 
rested  until  June  by  withholding  water,  and  again  started  into 
growth,  they  make  highly  ornamental  plants  by  October,  and 
may  either  be  allowed  to  bloom  or  be  rested  for  a  time  in  order 
to  succeed  the  old  plants.  The  latter  and  the  cuttings  will 
afford  a  good  handful  of  flowers — some  drooping,  others  erect, 
but  all  graceful,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet  or  pink — if  not 
every  day,  very  often  from  September  to  April,  also  for  house- 
decoration  plants  that  stand  the  dry  atmosphere  well,  and  if 
they  are  destroyed,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  room 
plants,  tbey  are  easily  replaced.  I  would  advise  everyone  to 
grow  this  class  of  plants  in  quantity.  They  are  with  me  every- 
day plants,  one  or  other  being  in  bloom  all  the  year  round. 

The  kinds  1  grow  for  winter-flowering  are — 

B.  fiichiioldi's. — Flowers  scarlet,  of  graceful  habit.  The  flowers 
Lang  down  and  are  of  the  most  lovely  waxy  coral  red.  The  plant 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  is  feathered  to  the  pot.  It  is  the  vei-y 
best  of  all,  bein^^  very  ornamental  in  habit  as  well  as  flowers. 

B.  erect"  vvdf/Jfora. — Flowers  pink,  erect  habit,  but  as  graceful  as 
B.  fuchsioides,  and  it  grows  quite  as  tall.  It  is  very  free-flowering, 
the  flowers  drooping,  and  some  say  fragrant. 

B.  Incjrami. — Flowers  deep  rose,  in  large  clusters,  slightly  drooping. 
Not  so  tall  as  the  two  preceding,  erect  habit  and  stiff. 

B.  prestoiiufisis  .^nqterha. — Flowers  orange  scarlet.  Plant  very  free- 
fiowering ;  habit  dwarf  and  compact.  It  is  also  a  good  summer- 
flowering  kind.  For  winter  it  should  not  be  started  until  June,  as  it 
is  semi-herbaceous,  no  doubt  owing  to  its  parent,  B.  cinnabarina, 
though  somewhat  shrubby,  owing  probably  to  the  blood  of  B.  nitida. 

B.  ii'Vfiitis. — Flowers  pink.     Very  free-flowering  and  good. 

B,  Iii/hrirlii.  fforibititda. — Flowers  rose.  Habit  of  B.  fuchsioides,  very 
elegant,  and  very  free-blooming. 

B.  Drerjei. — Flowers  white.  Plant  of  erect  dense  habit,  very  free- 
blooming  and  continues  long  in  flower.  In  begins  flowering  in  July  or 
August,  and  produces  a  succession  of  blossom  until  spring.  The 
flowers  are  very  pretty,  though  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  many 
sorts.  It  forms  a  dense  bush  from  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high.  It  will 
succeed  iu  a  greenhouse  or  vineiy,  and  is  then  semi-berbaceous. 

B.  nitida, — Flowers  blush,  in  large  clusters.  It  is  of  straggling 
growth,  and  does  well  on  a  trellis,  and  trained  to  a  stake  in  a  pot. 

The  above  are  all  good,  and  though  I  have  grown  many 
others  I  consider  them  the  best.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  information  respecting  any  others  that  your  corre- 
spondents may  grow.  I  also  would  not  be  without  B.  mani- 
cata,  flowers  pink.  It  produces  such  clusters  of  delicate  wax- 
like spray  as  to  be  quite  charming.  It  succeeds  very  well  in  a 
vinery,  flowering  with  the  return  of  spring,  and  with  me  in  a 
stove  in  February.  Also  that  very  thick  leathery-leaved  sort, 
B.  hydrocotylifolia,  which  has  bright  pink  flowers  borne  neatly 
above  the  foliage.  A  pretty  plant  for  rooms,  and  for  rookwoik 
too  hot  and  dry  for  Ferns.  It  flowers  in  January  or  February. 
— G.  Aeeey. 

FLO^VER   GARDEN   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  so  much  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
colours.  The  modern  style  of  flower  gardening  has,  so  to 
speak,  forced  this  upon  the  gardening  portion  of  the  community. 
The  bygone-system  of  mixed  beds  and  borders  made  no  great 
demand  upon  one's  skill  in  this  respec',  but  since  the  fashion 
of  missing  large  breadths  of  strong  colours  has  prevailed,  more 
attention  has  perforce  been  given  to  the  effect  which  the  various 
colours  have  upon  each  other.     Occasionally  flower  gardens 


may  be  seen  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  is  so 
good  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  but  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Glare  and  glitter  are  still  in 
force,  and  that  too  in  many  public  gardens,  the  arrangements 
of  which  are  studied  and  followed  iu  hundreds  of  private 
places,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  flowers  in  notable  public 
gardens  are  certain  to  be  arranged  by  persons  possessing  great 
artistic  skill  and  refined  taste  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  very 
far  from  being  generally  the  case.  In  most  instances  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  colouring  in  regard  to  its  being 
correct,  yet  there  is  such  a  constant  succession  of  primary 
colours  that  a  gorgeous  dazzling  effect  approaching  vulgarity 
is  the  result.  It  is  the  want  of  refinement  of  which  I  com- 
plain— that  quiet  grace  which  tones  down  and  affects  an  entire 
design  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impart  an  indiscribable  charm 
to  it. 

Scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue  are  the  dominant  colours,  and 
wonderfully  striking  effects  may  be  wrought  out  with  them; 
but  it  is  to  the  various  shades  of  pink,  crimson,  purple,  and 
grey  that  the  true  artist  turns  for  materials,  which,  when  skil- 
fully interwoven  with  those  other  bright  colours,  impart  the 
highest  possible  finish  to  any  design,  be  it  large  or  small.  How 
very  rarely  it  is  that  justice  is  done  to  the  beautiful  colours  of 
the  fine-foliaged  Pelargoniums ;  even  our  old  favourite  Mrs. 
Pollock  is  oftener  seen  with  the  fiower  trusses  left  on  than  not, 
and  thus  the  work  of  the  cross-breeder,  whose  aim  was  evidently 
to  produce  beautiful  foliage,  is  altogether  forgotten  or  ignored. 
The  Golden  Tricolors  and  many  of  the  white-variegated  Pelar- 
goniums form  most  effective  masses  or  ribbon  lines  with  their 
foliage  alone,  serving  admirably  to  divide  other  kinds  whose 
chief  beauty  is  in  their  flowers ;  so  that  those  persons  who 
disregard  this  most  valuable  property,  and  suffer  all  kinds  and 
classes  to  flower  indiscriminately,  can  hardly  be  aware  of  what 
they  lose  by  overlooking  the  rich  and  varied  beauty  of  the  leaf 
tints,  the  introduction  of  which  can  in  nowise  affect  the  utility 
of  those  kinds  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  will  take  a  very  common  and  very 
beautiful  ribbon  border  of  four  rows — the  first  of  Cerastium, 
pearly  grey  ;  the  second  of  Lobelia  Trentham  Blue,  deep  blue ; 
the  third  of  Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  rich  yellow ; 
and  the  fourth  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  deep  rich  crimson.  Here 
are  three  out  of  the  four  kinds  of  plants  used  imparting  the 
colour  required  by  their  foliage  alone ;  therefore  if  ^  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  is  suffered  to  bloom,  its  flowers  would  quite  spoil 
the  effect.  Or,  supposing  we  want  an  arrangement  which  shall 
be  so  quiet  in  tone  as  to  neutralise,  or  rather  subdue,  the  effect 
of  bold  masses  of  colour  on  each  side  of  it,  we  will  take  that 
beautiful  silver-variegated  Pelargonium  Miss  Kingsbury  for  our 
centre,  surrounding  it  with  a  broad  band  of  Purple  King  Ver- 
bena, and  with  an  equally  broad  band  or  border  of  Manglesii 
Pelargonium  ;  the  flowers  being  kept  picked  off  both  Manglesii 
and  Miss  Kingsbury,  such  a  bed  in  such  a  position  is  most  tell- 
ing. Then,  again,  how  charming  is  the  effect  of  a  compact  mass 
of  the  silver-variegated  foliage  of  Perfection  when  seen  in  all  its 
purity  next  such  a  deep  pink  kind  as  Maid  of  Kent !  but  if, 
when  so  placed.  Perfection  is  suffered  to  produce  its  bold  scarlet 
flowers,  an  air  of  vulgarity  prevails,  and  the  chaste  and  refined 
beauty  of  its  foliage  is  altogether  lost. 

Oar  object,  then,  in  arranging  the  colours  in  a  group  of  beds 
should  be  to  produce  an  effect  of  purity  and  brightness,  devoid 
of  gaudiness  on  the  one  hand  or  insipidity  on  the  other ;  for 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  use  too 
much  of  such  plants  as  Centaurea,  or  even  of  Cerastium,  as 
well  as  of  those  possessing  brighter  colours. — Edward  Luck- 
HnRsi,  Old  Lands,  Buxted,  Sussex. 


FITZROYA  PATAGONICA. 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Eecord  has  failed  after  four  years'  trial, 
both  in  light  and  heavy  soils,  in  procuring  anything  hke  a 
specimen  of  this  Conifer,  I  will  state  a  few  particulars  as  to 
the  tree  now  growing  here.  It  has  attained  the  height  of 
0  feet  C  inches,  and  is  4  feet  4  inches  through.  These  dimen- 
sions show  that  the  style  of  growth  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Becord's  plant.  Where  the  tree  is  growing  the 
soil  is  light  and  rubbly.  No  special  care  was  taken  in  planting 
the  tree,  further  than  taking  off  the  turf  and  making  the  hole 
large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  which  were  spread  out  care- 
fully, so  that  they  might  be  equally  extended  on  all  sides  ;  then 
the  soil  was  filled  in  and  trodden  down  carefully  and  firmly,  so 
that  the  wind  would  have  little  chance  of  loosening  it  at  the 
neck,  an  occurrence  which  is  most  injurious  to  any  tree. 
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The  tree  has  been  planted  several  years.  In  18C9  it  grew 
9  inches  in  height,  last  year  it  made  10  inches,  and  10  inches 
of  young  wood,  pendulous  ;  but  the  pendulous  growth  of  the 
previous  year  has  risen  quite  erect,  and  so  has  every  growth 
that  has  been  made  of  the  year  previous.  The  leaders,  of 
which  there  are  several,  and  the  side  branches,  keep  pace  in 
their  growth.  I  think  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  pinetnm, 
and  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  70  or  80  feet. — James  Smith,  Fynone,  South  JValcs. 


RECENTLY-INTRODUCED  GRAPES. 

Hating  grown  and  fruited  most  of  the  new  Grapes  which 
have  been  introduced  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I  state  my  experience  with 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  differences  of  climate,  soil, 
and  treatment,  have  a  great  influence  on  the  Vine  as  well  as 
on  other  fruits,  so  that  the  results  of  my  treatment  here  maybe 
different  from  that  of  others,  and  different  from  what  I  should 
have  arrived  at  under  other  circumstances.  The  merits  and 
demerits  of  new  fruits  are  much  commented  upon  in  the  horti- 
cultural press,  and  sometimes  they  are  subjected  to  undeserved 
abuse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  gardener  to  write  with  con- 
fidence about  a  new  Grape  the  first  year  of  its  fruiting  with 
him,  although  in  certain  cases  a  pretty  correct  estimate  may  be 
formed  ;  but  it  is  best  to  have  two  or  three  years'  experience 
before  (speakiug  confidently.  There  is  more  diffiaulfy  in  intro- 
ducing new  fruits  to  the  public  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  new 
flowers,  and  it  is  well  for  gardeners  that  it  is  so.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  new  Grape ;  if  a  vinery  is  to  be  planted,  and  the 
Grape  iu  (juestion  is  said  to  be  better  than  any  of  the  older 
varieties  in  the  same  class,  the  gardener  is  anxious  to  give  it  a 
trial,  and  it  is  very  annoying,  after  considerable  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  plant,  and  valuable  space  appropriated 
to  it,  to  find  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  older  sorts  that  would 
not  have  cost  a  fourth  of  the  money.  There  is  not  a  tithe  of 
the  disappointment  felt  over  a  new  flower  if  it  is  not  found 
worthy;  a  fljwer  can  in  most  cases  be  proved  a  few  months 
after  purchase,  and  if  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  high  character 
received  with  it,  there  is  little  harm  done,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  get  out  of  temper  about  it ;  but  when  you  have  been 
wasting  your  time  over,  and  devoting  space  to  a  Vine  or  fruit 
tree  which  after  two  or  three  years  produces  fruit  neither  fit  to 
place  upon  your  employer's  table  nor  to  give  to  your  friends, 
truly  there  is  some  excuse  if  you  are  tempted  to  use  a  few 
hasty  exprestions.  Of  course,  it  equally  behoves  those  to  be 
cautious  who  have  the  assurance  to  laud  a  new  variety  of  fruit 
to  the  skies  before  they  have  seen  it  growing  and  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  test  its  merits.  Most  of  the  recently-introduced 
Grapes,  if  they  do  not  quite  sustain  the  high  character  given 
with  them,  are  worthy  of  cultivation  for  some  peculiarity  of 
flavour  or  constitution. 

Mrs.  Piiice's  3Iiiscat  is  a  good-keeping  sort,  superior  to  Lady 
Downe's  in  flavour,  but  not  in  appearance.  The  berries  set 
quite  as  freely  as  with  Lady  Downe's,  both  growing  in  the 
same  house.  The  bunches  are  long,  tapering,  but  the  berries 
do  not  colour  well.  It  is  grafted  on  Lady  Downe's,  and  the 
difference  in  colour  is  easily  perceived.  It  has  done  best  here 
on  its  own  roots. 

Muscat  Cluun2>ion  is  the  best  flavoured  of  all  the  new  Grapes  ; 
none  of  the  otLer  so-called  Black  Muscats  have  the  flavour  so 
fully  developed  ai  this.  It  is  a  shy  bearer,  requires  heat,  and 
colours  badly.     It  does  best  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

Royal  Ascot  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sort,  and  has  im- 
proved ii  appe  r.ince  and  quality  ;  as  a  black  Grape,  both  for 
early  and  late  houses,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
bunches  are  large,  sometimes  shouldered  ;  berries  large,  black, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  bloom  ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  richly- 
fl  woured.  I  have  it  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  the 
White  Frontignau  is  the  best  stock  for  it.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised last  season  at  the  effect  of  this  stock  on  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh. A  grower  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  sends  his  fruit  to 
Covent  Garden,  had  some  \Yhite  Frontignans  planted  in  the 
same  house  with  the  Black  Hamburghs  ;  as  the  fruit  could  not 
be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  the  Frontignans  were 
grafted  with  Hsmburghs,  and  the  Grapes  from  the  grafted 
Vines  were  superior  in  every  respect,  the  berries  being  larger 
and  more  highly  fiuished  ;  the  plants  had  also  the  same  pecu- 
liarity as  the  stock — viz.,  that  of  being  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider. 

Of  white  Grapes  the  recent  introductions  are  not  numerous. 

Golden  Cliami>ion  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  both  as  regards 


flivonr  and  appearance  ;  it  has  succeeded  best  grafted  on  the 
Black  Hamburgh.  The  berries  are  large,  with  a  pecuhar  and 
rich  flavour.  I  think  it  tender,  and  not  likely  to  put  up  with 
the  treatment  to  which  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  often  subjected ; 
it  has,  however,  been  exhibited  in  such  magnificent  style  that 
those  who  have  not  been  successful  should  try  again.  I  fruited 
it  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

Madrcsficld  Court  Elack  I  have  not  grown,  but  having 
seen  and  tasted  it  iu  the  hands  of  others,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
desirable  variety.  The  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Pince,  and  it  is  said  not  to  keep  well  after  Christmas.  The 
bunches  are  large,  and  the  berries  large  and  quite  black.  It  is 
again  very  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Year  Book  "  for  1871.— J.  Douglas. 


TEA  ROSE   CULTURE. 

The  answer  to  your  correspondent  at  paga  433  had  deter- 
mined me  to  continue  the  subject  of  my  special  favourite,  the 
Tea  Eose,  but  the  many  calls  on  the  clergy  at  this  season  o£ 
the  year  prevented  me  from  doing  so  before,  and  now  Mr.  Kent 
has  forestalled  me  in  some  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  but  a  beginner,  so  offer  you  my  notes  in  all  humility, 
and  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  anyone  who  will  set  me  right  if 
I  err. 

I  have  about  sixty  varieties  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Eoses,  and 
if  I  were  asked  to  name  my  favourites  they  would  be  as 
follows  : — Maiechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Eubens,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Margottin,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Archimeie,  Niphetos,  Madame  Willermoz,  Madame  Bravy,  Mar- 
quise de  Foucault,  Monsieur  Piton,  Madame  Charles,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  President,  Sombreuil,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  These  have  done  all  I  could  wish ;  they  stood  the 
past  winter  in  the  open  ground,  and  bloomed  profusely  all  the 
summer. 

I  describe  my  treatment  below.  La  Boule  d'Or  will  not  do 
here  without  the  protection  of  glass,  it  will  never  open ;  the 
same  is  my  experience  of  Maiie  Sisley  ;  under  glass  both  are 
fine.  Now,  I  would  ask  your  readers  to  tell  me  about  Mon- 
plaisir  ;  I  have  been  much  disappointed  with  it.  On  hearing 
its  character  I  bought  four  as  fine  plants  as  one  could  wish  to 
see  ;  I  treated  them  to  some  of  the  best  places  I  could  find — 
against  a  sheltered  wall,  in  an  open  border,  and  planted  out 
against  a  conservatory  wall.  I  did  not  obtain  during  the  season 
one  flower  worth  looking  at.  It  was  shy  to  bloom,  and  when  a 
bloom  came  it  was  as  ragged,  ill-shaped  a  production  as  you 
could  well  find.  Archimede  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  ;  it  is 
always  in  bloom,  and  if  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave  one  bud  on 
a  shoot,  expands  like  a  beautiful  white  Camellia. 

I  find  that  the  strong  growers  of  this  class  do  best  on  a  very 
sh'  rt  Briar,  Marechal  Ni;l  I  I  a  e  against  a  wa'l,  under  glass, 
and  as  a  standard ;  it  is  never  bad  anywhere,  and  with  the 
tying  up,  described  below,  is  as  good  in  the  open  as  under  glass, 
perhaps  even  better,  as  I  find  the  blooms  larger.  I  am  very 
favourably  inclined  towards  Unique ;  it  is  a  good  grower,  and 
its  peculiar  flower  is  very  pleasing.  Many  of  the  newer  Eoses, 
including  Belle  Lyonnaise  and  Madame  Levet,  which,  for  the 
information  of  Mr.  Kent,  is  one  of  the  new  seedlings  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  I  have  not  yet  bloomed,  though  I  have  plants 
of  them. 

In  my  judgment  many  make  the  mistake  of  planting  Tea 
Eoses  in  situations  where  they  get  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  all 
day,  which  causes  the  flowers  to  expand  so  rapidly  that  they 
lose  both  shape  and  colour.  My  Tea  border  is  under  a  wail 
facing  due  east,  but  protected  from  the  north.  The  soil,  being 
stiff  clay,  was  deeply  trenched,  some  of  the  subsoil  burnt,  and 
a  good  supply  of  manure  and  old  leaves  worked  in.  The 
plants  are  in  rows,  with  occasional  trenches  between,  which 
trenches  in  summer  are  filled  with  good,  rich  stable  manure, 
well  trodden  by  pigs,  and  from  time  to  time  water  is  pumped 
in  by  means  of  a  hose.  I  am  constantly  among  them  with  the 
aphis  brush  dipped  in  a  concoction  of  1  lb.  quassia  steeped  in 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap. 
I  pinch  out  all  superfluous  buds.  When  I  want  Eoses  of  extra 
size  I  tie  a  piece  of  tracing  or  tissue  paper,  dipped  in  oil  and 
then  dried,  round  the  stem  of  the  bud,  leaving  the  paper  to 
project  about  IJ  inch  beyond  it;  this  draws  out  the  bud,  and 
causes  it  to  elongate  and  to  swell  gradually.  The  paper  must 
be  increased  in  size  according  to  the  growth  of  the  bud.  The 
oil  throws  off  the  wet,  which  would  otherwise  cause  the  paper 
to  adhere  to  the  bloom ;  it  also  causes  ants  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance.    I  had  many  a  fine  bud  destroyed  by  these  pests  last 
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season  ;  they  eat  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  expand- 
ing bloom.  Madame  Falcot  when  treated  in  this  way  was  as 
fine  as  Marechal  Niel. 

All  my  Roses  ai'e  now  snng  beneath  a  covering  of  about 
3  inches  of  cocoa-nnt  refuse  and  long  stable  manure  ;  they  are 
so  near  the  river  that  I  dread  frosts  ;  last  year  I  lost  but  three 
out  of  four  hundred.  Next  year  I  mean  to  be  daring  enough 
to  try  my  luck  on  the  exhibition  table. — Stiff  Soil. 


BEDDING  CiyLCEOLARIAS  IN   1870. 

I  Eo  not  think  that  the  cause  of  Calceolarias  dying-oH  so 
extensively  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  few  years  has  ever 
been  discovered,  although  numerous  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed upon  the  subject,  nearly  every  gardener  having  a  dif- 
ferent one.  Some  of  the  theories  advanced  appear  reasonable, 
and  those  who  had  the  energy  and  opportunity  have  set  them- 
selves to  prove  their  truth,  and  I  believe  with  good  results. 
Although  the  past  summer  has  been  an  exceptionally  dry  one, 
quite  unfavourable  to  the  Calceolaria,  especially  with  so  much 
sunny  weather,  I  thiuk  in  many  places  this  favourite  bedding 
plant  has  never  grown  better;  and  in  many  other  places,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  less  loss  from  disease,  as  it 
is  called,  than  formerly.  This,  I  conclude,  is  because  the  grower 
pays  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  especially 
from  the  time  of  propagation  till  it  is  placed  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  even  in  the  latter  department  gardsn'rs  find  it  ad- 
vantageous, when  it  can  be  done,  to  make  special  provieion  for 
their  Calceolarias. 

Some  of  the  growers  of  the  Calceolaria  who  were  most  suc- 
cessful during  the  past  summer,  tell  me  that  they  propagate  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November,  if  the  weather  will  allow,  and 
make  their  cuttings  as  short  as  possible,  most  of  them  without 
a  heel  to  them,  the  object  being  to  delay  the  rooting  until  the 
New  Yaar.  They  use  a  finely-sifted  heavy  rather  than  light  soil, 
and  when  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  the  centre  shoot  of  each 
is  nipped  out ;  this  checks  their  rapid  growth  into  bulky  plants 
until  the  days  lengthen,  and  they  can  have  more  light  and  air 
to  encourage  a  healthy  growth.  The  youug  plants  are  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  both  night  and  day,  and  in  a  short  time  every 
shoot  each  plant  makes  is  again  pinched. 

While  the  plants  are  breaking  into  growth  again,  a  suitable 
place  is  being  prepared  for  them  either  in  cold  pits  or  frames, 
or  in  trenches  in  the  open  ground ;  if  the  latter,  the  trenches 
are  made  4  feet  wide,  and  a  good  spit  of  earth  thrown  out  on 
each  side  makes  them  about  18  inches  deep.  The  bottom  is 
covered  with  any  rough  siftings  of  soil,  and  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  similar  soil  to  that  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  in  the  flower  garden.  I  might  remark  that  if  protection 
can  be  found  the  trenches  are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the 
want  of  every  foot  of  space  under  glass  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  trenches  afford  the  plants  a  similar  position  to  that 
which  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  flower  garden. 

The  transference  of  the  plants  from  the  cutting-frame  to  the 
trenches  is  effected  in  the  most  carefal  manner.  With  a  view 
to  facilitate  this  the  cuttings  at  propagating  time  are  placed  as 
iar  apart  as  circumstances  will  allow,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  be  taken  out  without  root-breakage,  and  the  same  cars  is 
taken  when  planting  in  the  trenches.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage in  using  trenches — namely,  a  convenient  space  can  be 
allowed  to  the  plants.  At  all  times  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air  when  the  weather  is  not  frosty.  1  am  told  that  to  plant 
out  early  is  a  great  point  in  their  favour,  for  if  left  until  ordinary 
fcedding  stock  goes  out,  which,  perhaps,  is  as  late  as  June,  the 
Calceolaria  is  to  a  great  extent  exhausted,  and  the  roots  become 
EO  entangled,  and  the  process  of  moving  at  that  time  so  difficult 
and  dangerous,  that  the  plants  scarcely  recover  until  the  sum- 
mer is  nearly  gone.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  early 
planting  ;  and  again,  we  all  know  that  if  the  plants  are  too  large 
the  shock  of  moving  causes  the  wood  to  ripen-off,  and  then 
there  is  a  great  chance  of  the  first  flowering  carrying  them  off 
entirely,  and  those  which  do  not  die  fail  to  produce  blooming 
wood  until  too  late. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  wants  of  the  Calceolaria  must  not 
be  neglected,  and  as  the  plants  like  a  cool  moist  bottom,  it  has 
been  found  beneficial  to  place  a  moisture-retaining  soil  under 
them  at  about  1  foot  deep,  and  quite  0  inches  thick.  If  the  soil 
above  is  light,  make  it  heavier  by  suitable  additions.  A  rather 
close  soil  I  have  always  found  to  be  more  suitable,  provided 
it  is  not  too  poor,  but  it  should  be  made  good  to  a  considerable 
depth,  as  Calceolarias,  like  most  bedding  plants,  root  very 
deeply  into  the  ground.    I  think  trenching  should  be  carried 


en  as  systematically  in  the  flower  garden  as  it  is  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  because  it  would  afford  the  plants  a  beneficial  change 
of  soil.  Where  the  soil  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years 
for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  out  to  a 
good  depth  and  add  fresh  soil  made  up  with  a  large  proportion 
of  good  peaty  loam.  This  experiment  has  answered  perfectly 
well  during  the  past  summer  with  the  Calceolaria ;  therefore 
it  is  to  be  recommended  for  other  bedding  plants,  excepting 
those  which  would  be  liable  to  grow  too  coarse  at  the  expense 
of  bloom. 

Watering  and  mulching  during  a  long  period  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  are  such  essential  points  in  the  culture  of  the  Calceo- 
laria, that  they  ought  to  claim  special  attention,  for  then  it  is, 
and  when  there  is  an  absence  of  dewy  nights,  that  this  plant 
appears  to  suffer  most.  The  difficulty  lies  in  keeping  the  plants 
growing  and  the  wood  from  ripening-ofi  under  the  burning  sun, 
so  as  to  insure  a  continuous  blooming  time  ;  but  during  the  past 
summer  much  of  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  attend- 
ing to  the  above  details.  Although  in  what  I  have  stated  there 
is  nothing  new  or  more  than  what  an  anxious  cultivator  would 
think  of,  I  am  not  afraid  that  this  plan  will  bo  less  success- 
ful with  those  who  practise  it  than  the  rough-and-ready  treat- 
ment which  very  many  growers  pursue  with  this  the  most 
useful,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  bedding  plants 
we  have.  After  a  dry  summer,  or  if  the  month  of  September 
should  be  showery,  it  is  surprising  how  suddenly  the  Calceo- 
laria commences  a  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth,  which  would, 
if  the  season  could  be  prolonged,  produce  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  masses  of  bloom  ever  witnessed,  and  such  as  no  arti- 
ficial treatment  could,  perhaps,  ensure.  Still  I  think  this  dis- 
position of  the  plant  is  a  good  guide  to  the  cultivator  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  should  be  imitated  as  much  as 
possible,  for  of  all  the  hardier  sorts  of  bedding  plants  it  re- 
quires the  most  careful  treatment. — T.  Recced. 


RABBITS  AND  TREES. 

Hating  from  time  to  time  seen  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Thk  Jouenal  ofHoeticultuee,  especially  from  persons 
anxious  to  get  up  patches  of  evergreens  in  game  coverts,  I  send 
you  a  few  remarks,  the  result  of  several  years'  experience  in 
planting. 

If  it  is  practicable  entirely  to  exclude  rabbits  and  hares  from 
the  parts  planted,  I  would  advise  that  the  wire  netting  used 
be  not  less  than  3  feet  wide,  and  not  of  larger  mesh  than 
1  j  inch.  It  should  be  fixed  to  upright  stakes,  and  be,  well  pegged 
down.  Three  inches  at  the  bottom  should  be  turned  outwards, 
and  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  which  should  be  levelled,  and  made 
up  over  the  bottom  of  the  wire  along  the  whole  length.  The 
rabbits,  hurting  their  claws  without  result  in  the  buried  hori- 
zontal portion  of  the  wire,  soon  give  up  scratching  at  it ;  but 
some  one  should  occasionally  go  round  and  make  up  the 
ground  to  the  wire  where  required. 

I  wish,  however,  to  speak  more  particularly  of  planting 
single  trees  or  shrubs  in  bare  parts  of  coverts  or  plantations. 
It  is  provoking  to  have  these  devoured  year  after  year,  and  I 
think  it  better  to  plant  fifty  with  efficient  protection,  than  five 
hundred  to  be  barked  and  mutilated,  to  take  their  chance  of 
surviving  in  a  deformed  and  stunted  condition.  It  is  known 
that  trees  when  first  planted  are  especially  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  rabbits.  We  observe  loppings  of  trees  in  coverts  entirely 
cleared  of  bark,  whilst  branches  and  twigs  of  the  same  size 
growing  within  reach  are  untouched.  In  the  same  way  recently- 
planted  trees  are  sure  to  be  selected  amongst  others  of  the  same 
kind  and  size.  I  have  found  the  recommended  preparations  of 
night  soil,  gas  tar,  train  Oil,  quicklime,  &o.,  both  bad  for  the 
tree  and  inefficient,  unless  renewed  every  month.  I  have  used 
cradles  made  of  common  wire  netting  2  feet  wide,  2  inch  mesh. 
This  I  cut  or  rather  break  across  into  lengths  of  about  2  feet. 
These  I  place  round  the  young  trees  with  the  rough  ends  of 
the  wire  at  the  bottom  and  the  top,  and  bring  the  level  sides 
together,  fastening  them  with  soft  wire  previously  cut  into 
lengths  of  3  or  4  inches.  About  2  inches  at  the  bottom  and 
top  of  the  cradle  should  be  turned  outwards,  which  gives  ad- 
ditional protection.  Each  cradle  should  be  pegged  down  with 
two  pegs.  The  diameter  of  these  cradles  will  be  about  8  inches, 
the  height  about  18  inches,  and  the  cost  about  Zd.  This  may 
seem  a  large  cost  to  protect  a  tree  worth  only  a  penny,  but 
much  vexation  is  saved,  and  they  require  no  renewal.  The 
labour  of  fixing  is  inconsiderable.  I  can  fix  from  twenty  to 
thirty  in  an  hour  with  ease.  Such  trees  as  Lirch  and  Spruce, 
if  3  feet  high,  which  I  find  the  best  size  for  planting  from  my 
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own  nnrsery,  into  whioh  I  introduce  them  at  1  loot,  will,  of 
course,  have  their  lower  branches  compreBsed  by  such  cradles  ; 
bat  I  do  not  find  that  this  interferes  with  their  growth.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Hollies,  and  other  evergreens.  If  larger 
cradles  are  desired,  the  netting  may  be  obtained  of  any  width, 
and  the  width  must  be  three  times  the  diameter  required  for 
the  cradle.  Babbits  are  more  likely  to  jump  inside  the  larger 
cradles,  which  should,  therefore,  be  higher.  Much  additional 
protection  is  obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  Gorse  or  Thorns 
inside  the  cradle,  and  reaching  over  the  top  of  it.  I  tried  this 
.year  tying  Gorse  twigs  with  the  bushy  end  resting  on  the 
ground  about  2  feet  up  the  tree.  This  appeared  to  answer  until 
the  late  snow,  when  the  rabbits  ate  first  the  Gorse,  and  then 
the  tree.  Thorns  out  up  into  short  pieces  are  a  much  better 
protection.  A  few  handtuls  of  these  placed  round  the  tree  to  a 
width  of  a  foot  and  a  height  of  18  inches,  seem  as  good  as  the 
wire  cradles,  and  cost  less. 

I  warn  your  readers  noi  to  be  misled  by  lists  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  it  is  said  that  rabbits  will  not  eat.  I  have  tried 
nearly  all,  and  the  only  evergreens  I  find  untouched  are  Yew, 
Box,  and  Ebododendron.  My  plantations  are  mostly  narrow, 
bounded  by  grass  or  arable  fields,  and  I  keep  no  more  rabbits 
than  I  am  obliged  to  do  in  jastice  to  the  foxes,  that  these  im- 
portant animals  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  not  be 
driven  to  rob  the  farmyards. 

Larch  is  the  worst  of  all  trees  to  get  up  amongst  rabbits. 
They  bark  it  even  in  summer,  and  eat  it  quite  down.  Spruce, 
Silver  Fir,  and  Scotch  Fir,  are  all  eaten  down  in  severe  weather, 
especially  when  rabbits  can  reach  to  the  top  of  them,  though 
their  bark  seems  less  attractive.  Do  not,  however,  confuse  the 
work  of  rabbits  or  hares  with  that  of  squirrels,  whioh  bite  off 
the  leaders  of  young  Spruce,  apparently  to  exercise  their  teeth, 
as  they  leave  the  tops  on  the  ground.  Squirrels  must  be  killed 
if  Spruce  are  to  be  reared.  Oak,  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  nearly 
all  forest  trees  are  liable  when  first  planted  to  be  barked  by 
rabbits,  and  should  be  protected  as  directed  above.  Of  Holly, 
Privet,  and  common  Laurel,  rabbits  and  hares  eat  both  bark 
and  leaves.  Broom  hares  bite  quite  down,  even  when  of  large 
size,  and  eat  the  young  twigs.  Berberis  Aquifolium  and  Portugal 
Laurel  are  amongst  the  last  shrubs  touched,  but  in  the  present 
severe  weather  the  rabbits  are  attacking  young  plants  of  both, 
biting  the  leaves  off  the  former,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  eat 
them,  and  barking  the  latter,  though  to  no  great  extent.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  choicer  Conifers,  but  I  find  that  Abies  Donglasii, 
Capressus  Lawsoniana,  Wellingtonia,  and  probably  most  of 
the  others  suffer  more  or  less. 

I  may  conclude  by  saying,  thai;  where  cover  for  game  is  the 
chief  object,  nothing  answers  so  well  as  the  common  Bramble 
or  Blackberry,  and  the  varieties  of  Briar  or  Dog  Kose,  including 
Sweetbriar.  These  take  readily  to  any  soil,  require  no  nursing, 
grow  very  fast,  and  as  shelter  are  far  preferred  by  pheasants  to 
the  smooth-leaved  Berberis,  and  to  Ehododendrons.— C.  W.  D. 


ANONYMOUS   CRITICISM. 

I  HAVE  read  the  article,  "New  Tear's  Hopes,"  by  "Wiltshike 
Eeciok,"  in  No.  510  of  The  Journal  of  Hokticultcee  for 
this  year,  an  article  beaming  with  truth  and  kindliness.  But 
I  fear  the  medal  has  its  reverse,  and  we  should  not,  I  think, 
refuse  to  look  on  the  other  side  if  by  so  doing  we  can  effect 
further  good. 

_  After  reading  that  article  I  was  led  to  reflect  on  horticultural 
literature  in  general,  and  on  the  anonymous  part  of  it  in  par- 
ticular. For  my  present  purpose  I  will  divide  our  writers  on 
horticulture  into  two  classes.  First,  those  who  sign  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  writings,  and  secondly,  those  who 
write  anonymously.  It  is  to  the  latter  anonymous  writers 
that  I  would  now  specially  address  myself. 

I  do  not  condemn  anonymous  writing  altogether.  What  we 
call  "  leaders  "  may  very  properly  be  published  anonymously, 
because  in  that  case  there  is  a  clear  and  acknowledged  editorial 
responsibility.  Many  good  things  have  also  been  written 
anonymously,  which,  probably,  never  would  have  been  written 
if  the  writer  had  been  compelled  to  complete  them  by  attach- 
ing his  or  her  signature.  But  I  think  if  a  writer  says  any- 
thing that  is  derogatory  to  the  productions  of  another,  he  is 
bound  in  honour  to  attach  his  name  to  his  opinion.  I  will 
state  a  case  which  1  think  those  who  regularly  peruse  our  hor- 
ticultural periodicals  will  admit  not  to  be  an  imaginary  one. 

A  cultivator,  after  years  of  thought  and  labour,  succeeds  in 
raising  something  different  from  what  has  gone  before.  It  is 
exhibited,  and  obtains  a  mark  of  honour,  and  he  sees,  or  fancies 


he  sees,  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  an  honorary  reward  looming  in 
the  distance,  when  lo !  some  anonymous  critic  starts  up,  and 
by  faint  praise  or  subtle  insinuations  produces  a  state  of 
scepticism  in  the  public  mind,  which  causes  his  novelty  to  fall 
flat  in  the  market.  The  motives  for  this  line  of  action  are 
doubtless  various.  I  need  hardly  pause  to  speak  of  those  who 
from  prejudice  reject  a  good  new  thing,  because  they  are 
punished  severely  enough  by  finding  their  neighbours'  gardens 
or  tables  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  gems  or  viands  which 
their  warped  judgment  has  rejected.  The  anonymous  critic 
may  be  some  brainless  man,  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  good  thing  and  a  bad  one.  Ho  may  be  brainless,  and  envious 
in  addition  ;  himself  incapable  of  producing  anything  superior, 
he  endeavours  from  sheer  envy  to  lessen  the  value  of  what 
others  more  skilful  or  persevering  than  himself  produce.  Or 
he  may  be  a  rival  in  trade — one  of  the  sharks  of  society,  who 
knows  full  well  that  if  he  can  only  induce  the  public  to  wait 
until  he  has  purchased  and  raised  a  large  stock  of  the  novelty, 
he  will  reap  a  larger  share  of  the  profits. 

I  was  told  by  a  nurseryman  of  respectability  and  position 
not  many  months  ago  that  the  loudest  declaimer  against  a  new 
plant  of  his — a  plant  of  rare  merit — was  the  largest  purchaser 
of  it !  And  after  this  declaimer  had  purchased  and  raised  a 
large  stock  of  it,  knowing  that  its  merits  must  in  time  becomo 
known  and  cause  a  large  demand,  coolly  changed  his  opinion, 
recommended  it,  and  pocketed  considerable  profits.  Now  this 
was  an  injustice  to  the  public,  because  everyone  is  anxious  to 
possess  a  good  thing  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  it  is  a  still 
greater  injustice  to  the  raiser  or  introducer,  for  it  deprives 
him  of  the  fair  reward  of  his  knowledge,  skill,  and  labour.  It 
is  worse  than  the  infringement  of  a  patent — it  is  cowardly  as 
well  as  dishonest,  because  here  the  patentee,  so  to  speak,  has 
no  redress  at  law. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  blemish  in 
our  horticultural  literature  whioh  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy. 
I  admit  that  many  indifferent,  nay,  worthless,  things  are  con- 
tinually palmed  on  the  public  by  dint  of  puffing ;  but  even 
here,  as  the  puffer  usually  attaches  his  name,  it  would  be  more 
manly  to  question  their  merit  by  an  open  than  by  an  anony- 
mous attack 

Let  me  then,  in  conclusion,  deferentially  and  kindly,  but 
earnestly,  entreat  my  brother  writers  in  horticulture  not  to 
abstain  from  expressing  any  adverse  opinion  they  may  hold 
on  any  new  thing,  but  to  place  their  names  manfully  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinions,  that  the  public  may  know  what  weight 
to  attach  to  them,  and  that  those  opinions  may  be  fairly  and 
honestly  canvassed. — William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

I  AssuEE  Mr.  Castle  that  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  his 
mode  of  growing  the  Chrysanthemum,  my  object  in  writing 
being  to  elicit  a  few  practical  truths.  I  do  not  believe  a  Chry- 
santhemum grown  from  a  cutting  will  in  one  season  ever  pro- 
duce too  much  wood  to  form  a  specimen,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  varieties  will  not  produce  enough  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  A  point  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  liquid  manure  is  the  production  of  good  foliage,  which  I  con- 
sider contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant  ;  and  if 
vigorous  wood  and  foliage  be  grown,  large  flowers  will  be  the 
result.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  plants  should  require  ad- 
ditional nourishment  after  the  flower  buds  are  formed,  as  I 
think  there  must  be  a  greater  demand  on  the  resources  of  the 
plant  during  the  formation  of  the  buds  than  in  the  development 
of  the  flowers ;  but  I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Castle's  plants 
require  additional  stimulus  by  that  time,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  plants  not  plunged  will  require  watering  once,  and  in  hot 
weather  twice  a-day,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  frequent 
waterings  with  clear  water  for  several  successive  months  must 
greatly  impoverish  the  soil.  I  must  confess  to  never  having 
seen  a  Chrysanthemum  die  through  being  overwatered  ;  and 
were  such  a  case  to  come  under  my  observation  I  should  at 
once  assume  the  cause  to  be  insufficient  drainage,  and  not  the 
too  frequent  use  of  the  watering  pot. 

In  plunging  I  make  a  practice  of  placing  a  piece  of  brick  or 
an  inverted  flower  pot  under  each  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage,  and  to  prevent  the  roots  from  protruding  through  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots.  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  plunge  pots  in  the  open  air  to  protect  the  roots 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  As  regards  the  extra 
skill  required  in  watering,  I  should  hope  there  are  very  few 
men  employed  in  gardens  who  have  not  intellect  enough  to 
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know  whether  a  Chrysanthemum  rf  quires  water  or  not.  In  a 
former  paper  Mr.  Castle  recommencls  August  as  the  'time  for 
giving  the  plants  their  final  shift,  but  he  now  recommends  the 
first  or  second  week  in  July  for  Pompons  and  early-flowering 
kinds,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  -views. 

As  Mr.  Castle  hopes  his  writings  will  be  received  in  good 
faith,  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  they  will  be  received  in  such  by 
me;  but  as  he  differs  from  so  many  practical  gardeners  on 
various  subjects,  I  think  readers  should  be  cautious  not  to  arrive 
too  hastily  at  conclusions. — H.  Benham,  Upper  Hollou-atj. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  DURING  DECEMBER. 


Dec.   1.    Veronica  speciosa 
Ajidersoni 
salicirulia 
Candida 
deutata 
incana 
Bibirica 
Cheirantlius  fi-uticulosa 
HcUebonis  atronibc-ns 
foetidus 
niger 
Liatris  spicata 
Lupinus  albus 
■    Chelone  barbata 
Konifra  uiaritima 
Hypericum  calycinum 
Liuaria  Cymbalaria 

alpina 

Linum  grandlfloriim 

perenne 

alpinum 

flavum 

Mah-a  Mi.renii 

Vinca  minor 

purpurea 
Centaurca  Cj  anus 

depreasa 
Euphorbia  amyfrdaloides 
Aiuga  reptans  aJba 
Campanula  garganica 
mnralia 
pumila 
.,     P.    GaiUardia  picta 
grandiflora 
Kichardi 
Alcliemilla  alpina 
Eryngium  alpinum 
Cedronella  cana 
Gyneriuni  argenteiim 
Nlerembergia  gi  acilis 
Tritema  Uvaria 
Verbena  venosa 
Jasminuni  nudiflorum 
Alyssum  saxatile 
Geum  rivale 
(Enotbera  macrocarpa 
acaulis 
Lamarcliiana 
biennis 
Drunimondl 
IMimulus  maculosus 
Viburnum  Tinus 
Arabis  lucida 
Zausclineria  californica         I 

— M.  H.,  AcUam  Hall,  Bliddlesbrough 


).    Scabiosa  atropurpurea 
Vi*tadenia  trilnbata 
Ulirabilis  Jalapa 
Delphinium  Belladonna 
Andi'omeda  floribunda 
Crocus  Auclicrii 

Boryi 
Pentsteuion  glabrum 

Sf-ouleri 

procerum 
[.    Antholyza  coccinea 
Erigeron  Villarsii 
IMonarda  purpurea 
Thymus  vulgaris 
Achillea  tomentosa 

macrophylla 

compacta 

aurf  a 
Tricyitis  hirta 
Statice  bellidilolia 

incana  alba 
Aconitum  aulumnale 

versicolor 
Omplialodes  vema 
Stenactis  speciosa 
Phlox  setacea 

verna 
Euta  graveolens 
S.antoliua  incana 
PolemoniuTTi  ca^nileum 
Anbrietla  IWooreana 
Salva  fulgens 
Primula  acaulis 
Colchicum  autumnale  fl.  pi. 
.    Plumbago  capeusis 
Scutellaria  galericulata 
Centranthus  ruber 
Asperula  odorata 
Potentiila  alba 
Sedum  album 

dentatum 

purpureiim 
CineX'aria  maritima 
Antirrhinum  Tom  Thumb 
Silene  pendula 
Bupthalmum  salicifolium 
Polygonum  Sieboldi 

Erunoni 
Sedum  creruleum 
Stacliys  lauata 
Armeria  vulgaris 
Polygonum  orientale 
Delphinium  Ajacis 
Nigella  bispauica 

■on-Tecs. 


GLAZED  WALL. 

JvsT  as  I  was  about  to  accept  an  ofTer  made  me  of  twenty 
ground  vineries  at  a  certain  price,  a  week  or  two  back  I  ob- 
served your  recommendation,  for  Vine-growing,  of  glass  being 
put  against  a  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  lean-to  house,  which  article 
suggested  to  me  that  we  should  build  a  house  120  feet  long  and 
12  wide  against  a  certain  wall  covered  with  nice  young  I'each 
trees,  &c.,  allowing  them  to  remain  there,  and  growing  Vines  as 
■well  up  the  It-fcet  roof.  AVe  also  wished  to  make  this  the 
home  of  bedding  stuff  during  the  winter.  What  size  of  saddle 
boiler  should  I  require  to  heat  such  a  place,  supposing  that 
40  feet  were  heated  by  a  chimney  laid  down  as  a  flue,  and  the 
rest  of  the  length  by  4  inch  hot- water  pipes?  Could  we  not 
have  the  house  all  in  one,  or  would  it  be  a  disadvantage  ?  Which 
is  the  best  white  Grape  for  a  cold  vinery  ? — Suhsceiher. 

[We  approve  of  your  covering  your  Peach  wall  with  a  lean-to 
glass  roof.  The  modes  of  doing  so  we  have  frequently  alluded 
to.  To  do  justice  to  the  Peaches,  the  Vines  up  the  rafters  or 
roof  should  be  fully  6  feet  apart.  Those  spurred  will  allow  a 
very  fair  amount  of  light  to  reach  the  back  wall.  Royal  JIus- 
cadine  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  will  answer  well  in  such  a 
house,  and  so  will  Calaln-ian  Eaisin  as  a  late  Grape ;  but  as  j-ou 
intend  the  house  for  wintering  large  quantities  of  bedding 
plants,  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  encourage  late  Grapes,  but 
such  kinds  as  you  would  cut  by  the  middle  or  end  of  October. 
In  such  a  length  of  house  we  would  prefer  a  division  of  glass 
in  the  centre.  We  approve  of  taking  a  flue  along  one  end  of 
the  house  from  the  boiler,  and  that  Hue  will  keep  out  frost  foi' 
the  40  feet  proposed.     Two  4-inch  pipes  to  the  other  end  from 


the  boiler  would  also  keep  out  frost.  If  more  were  wanted,  more 
piping  would  be  necessarj'.  Were  we  heating  such  a  house  we 
should  be  inclined  to  make  the  one  end  from  .50  to  60  feet  long, 
put  the  furnace  and  boiler  at  that  poin',  take  the  flue  to  one  end 
and  pipes  there  too,  and  pipes  to  the  other  end  ;  thus  you  could 
have  the  one  end  of  a  12C-feet  house  much  earlier  than  the 
other.  We  would  use  a  saddle  boiler  24  inches  long^22  wide, 
and  20  inches  high,  or  about  that  size,  which  would  enable  you 
to  have  more  piping  if  desirable  ] 


RED  LEAD  PROTECTING  BULBS  FROM  MICE. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  "  Eev.  C.  P.  H,"  in  vol.  xix. 
page  477,  respecting  keeping  mice  from  bulbs,  I  am  enabled  to 
state  that  I  dust  all  my  bulbs  with  red  lead,  and  that  not  one 
of  them  has  been  touched  by  mice.  Last  year  I  did  not  dust 
the  bulbs,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  nearly  all  carried 
away  by  rats  or  eaten  by  mice. 

I  dust  all  my  seed  Peas  and  Beans  in  the  same  way,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  touched  ;  but  if  by  chance  I  sow  one  line  with- 
out red  lead  they  are  usually  nearly  all  devoured  by  mice. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  find  the  red  lead  injure  the  Pea  crop 
nor  the  bulbs.  I  have  known  the  mice  bore  after  the  Peas  and 
Beans,  and,  finding  them  red-leaded,  leave  them  untouched. 
— G.  W. 


MAKING  BORDERS  FOR  WALL   TREES   ON 

BAD   SUBSOILS. 

On  an  entire  renovation  of  the  garden  being  made  here,  and 

when  starting  to  take  out  the  foundation  for  the  wall,  we  had  to 

go  to  the  depth  of  6  feet  before  a  solid  foundation  could  be  got. 

After  20  inches  of  soil  on  the  top,  all  the  rest  was  loose  red 

sand.     I  decided  to  concrete  both  sides  of  the  wall  to  the  width 

of  14  feet.     When  the  wall  was  finished,  the  little  good  soil  on 

the  top  was  removed  to  the  garden  quarters,  the  sand  wheeled 

right  away  to  the  depth  of  SO  inches   at  the  wall  below  the 

ground-level,  and  33  inches  at  the  out  edge,  so  that  there  is 

plenty  of  fall  for  water  to  run  off ;  and  along  the  front  a  drain 

was  cut,  s  inches  deep,  and  the  width  of  a  spade.     Being  all 

ready  for  the  concrete,  there  was  brought  niee-sized   gravel, 

laid  in  quantities  of  about  four  tons,  and  one  ton  of  coal-ashes, 

to  which  was  added  one  ton  of  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  which 

had  as  much  water  thrown  on  it  as  make  it  fall ;  then  it  and 

the  gravel  were  mixed  together,  covering  all  over  with  the  ashes. 

After  letting  it  lie  in  this  state  for  twelve  hours,  it  was  well 

mixed  by  turning  it  over  several  times,  adding  more  water  if 

required,  but  keeping  it  rather  adhesive  than  otherwise  (as  it 

sets  quicker  when  not  too  free),  and  laying  it  on  at  once  to  the 

depth  of  3  inches  all  over,  beginning  at  one  end,  so  that  there 

is   no  treading  on   the  concrete  until  perfectly  dry.     When 

smoothing  it  down,  if  found  too  firm  and  not  smoothing  well, 

have  a  watering-pot  with  a  rose,  and  sprinkle  a  little  water 

over  it,  but  no  more  than  will  enable  the  operator  to  level  it 

properly,  bearing  in  mind  to  let  it  have  the  same  fall  from  the 

wall  to  the  outside  as  the  foundation  of  sand  on  which  it  is  laid. 

It  must  now  be  let  alone  until  it  is  thoroughly  hard,  which  will 

be  in  about  ten  days  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry,  when  some 

nice  round  boulders  were  put  all  on  the  top,  to  the  depth  of 

4  inches,  and  filling  up  the  drain  in  front  at  the  same  time  to 

the  same  level.     Then  a  good  thick  sod,  with  (he  grass  side 

downwards,  was  laid  all  over  the  drainage,  before  the  regular 

filling-up  with  soil  was  commenced,  which,   when  done,  was 

raised  6  inches  higher  than  the  natural  ground,  to  allow  for 

subsiding,  keeping  it  always  a  few  inches  hither  at  the  wall — 

giving  a  gentle  fall  to  the  Bos-edge.     From  the  nature  of  our 

subsoil  here,  I  have  found  these  borders,  through  the  very  dry 

season  which  we  have  had,  to  contain  more  moisture  than  other 

parts  of  the  garden  which  are  not  concreted. 

Not  wishing  to  spoil  the  wall  by  nailing,  which  has  several 
objections,  studs  with  eyes  were  put  in  between  every  third 
line  of  bricks,  standing  about  an  inch  from  the  wall,  having 
stronger  ones  at  the  ends  to  act  as  stretchers ;  and  after  the 
wire,  which  was  galvanised,  was  passed  through  all  but  the  end 
ones,  and  drawn  tight;  a  0-inch  in  length  piece  of  small  rod- 
iron,  with  an  eye  at  one  end  to  fasten  the  wire  to,  and  nearly 
all  the  length,  had  a  screw-thread  worked  on,  when  the  wire 
had  been  fastened  to  the  other  end,  put  through  the  end  stud  ; 
then  a  screw-nut  was  put  on,  so  that  all  was  made  as  tight  as 
required.  The  first  outlay  may  be  a  little  more  than  the  yearly 
bills  for  nails  and  shreds,  but  a  very  few  years  would  soon 
cover  the  first  expense,  as  a  few  mats  go  a  long  way  in  tying. 
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Trees  trained  to  the  wire  here,  in  a  general  way,  do  not  bloom 
so  soon  in  spring  as  when  close  to  the  wall,  and  the  fruit  is 
cleaner  and  more  regular  in  colour  ;  and  as  for  insects,  there  is 
no  harbour  at  all  for  them. 

From  the  success  attending  the  above  operations,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  them,  knowing  that  where  such  a  subsoil  exists, 
if  followed,  the  results  will  be  as  successful  as  here. — A,  H., 
Tliorcshy  Park  Gardens. — [The  Gardener.) 

[The  Editor  of  "  The  Gardener  "  remarks,  "  The  young  wall 
trees  at  Thoresby  are  models  of  health  and  fruitfulness  " — just, 
we  may  add,  as  every  department  of  that  great  garden  is  an 
example  of  Mr.  Henderson's  good  management. — Eds.] 


ROYAL  HOPtTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

January  ISth. 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  and  though  the  day  offered 
a  favourable  contrast  to  those  we  have  lately  had,  still  everyone  was 
suii)rised  at  the  number  of  plants  exhibited,  and  the  unwonted  gaiety 
which  the  Council  Room  presented,  so  early  in  the  season. 

Fruit  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sous,  of  Chelsea,  sent  excellent  specimens  of  Snow's 
"Winter  White  Broccoli,  which  was  highly  commended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Tillery,  of  the  gardens,  Welbeck,  sent  a  brace  of  Cucum- 
bers, the  variety  raised  by  Mr.  HoUah,  of  Rufl'ord  Abbey.  Mr.  Tillery 
stated  that  he  had  been  cutting  from  two  to  three  brace  every  week 
for  the  last  eight  weeks,  and  he  considered  it  the  best  winter  Cucumber. 
Signer  Domeuico  Piccorillo,  -11,  Wigmore  Street,  sent  a  quantity  of 
Naples  Giant  Chestnuts  and  Sweet  Oranges.  The  Chestnuts  were 
very  large  and  fine,  and  a  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  exhi- 
bitor. Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  R.  Holland,  Esq.,  Stanmore  Hall, 
Middlesex,  sent  a  dish  of  nice  St.  Michael's  Oranges,  but  they  were 
not  ripe.  Col.  Le  Couteur,  of  Bellevue,  Jersey,  sent  a  dish  of  Bahia 
Navel  Orange,  the  pips  being  produced  in  a  nipple  on  the  end  of  the 
fruit.  The  flavour  was  good,  though  rather  acid.  Alfred  Smee,  Esq., 
F.K.S.,  exhibited  specimens  of  Lemon  from  Sicily,  severely  attacked 
with  a  scale  which  has  attacked  the  Lemons  all  through  Sicily  with 
the  exception  of  Palermo.  Wherever  this  attacks  the  fruit  it  never 
ripens.  This  scale  is  allied  to  that  which  attacks  the  Oleander.  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  sent  splendid  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  which  received  a  special  certificate.  Mr. 
Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  sent  a  bunch  of  Gros  Guillaume  and  Trebbiano 
Grapes  which  had  been  cut  for  a  month  and  kept  in  a  bottle  of  water. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  sent  a  dish  of  their  Main  Crop 
Potato,  some  of  which  were  boiled  to  test  the  favour,  which  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  consider  of  any  special  merit.  Col.  Le  Couteur  sent  a 
collection  of  Pears  from  Jersey,  consisting  of  Colmar  d'Aremberg, 
Jaminette,  and  Pengethley,  none  of  which  were  ripe.  Mr.  W.  Ewart, 
the  girdeus,  Apthorpe,  near  Wansford,  sent  a  dish  of  very  fine  Easter 
Beurre  Pears,  which  received  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  Clark,  the 
gardens,  Roehampton  Lodge,  sent  a  good  dish  of  Glon  Mor9eau  Pear, 
which  received  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Shipston-on- 
Stour,  sent  specimens  of  Fairy  Apple,  which  was  much  admued 
for  its  ornamental  character.  Mr.  Miles,  the  gardens,  Wycombe 
Abbey,  seut  a  dish  of  the  Black  Crab,  or  Pomme  Noire.  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Galloway  Pippin,  a 
handsome  Apple,  which  was  ordered  to  be  cooked  and  then  submitted 
to  a  sub-committee  to  report  to  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Scott,  Merriott 
Nurseries,  Crewkerne,  sent  2o0  varieties  of  Apples  grown  on  the  Para- 
dise stock.  These  were  sent  to  show  "how  well  Apples  keep  when 
wrapped  np  iu  old  newspapers.  Mine  were  mostly  sound.  They  keep 
until  May,  hardly  any  of  them  going  off."  The  collection  was  in  good 
condition,  and  received  a  special  certificate. 

Prizes  were  offered  in  Class  3  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  Kitchen 
Apples.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  remarkably 
large  and  fine  fruit  of  Golden  Noble,  Alfriston,  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Parsons,  gardener  to  K.  Atteuborough, 
Esq.,  Acton  Green,  for  Golden  Noble,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Dume- 
low's  SeeJling,  large  and  well  ripened,  though  not  equal  in  size  to 
those  from  Mr.  Turner.  Good  dishes  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  Gloria  Mundi,  Alfriston,  and  Golden  Noble  were 
also  shown  by  other  exhibitors.  Class  1  was  for  Kitchen  Pears.  The 
best  three  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  and  consisted  of  Catillac, 
LTpedale's  St.  Germain,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Lower  Eatington  Park,  was  second. 

Flor.vl  Committee.— Mr.  Eraser  in  the  chair.  From  Mr.  Den- 
ning, gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster, 
came  a  splendid  collection  of  Orchids,  among  which  were  magnificent 
specimens  of  Ljelia  anceps,  L.^lia  autumnalis,  Saccolabium  giganteum, 
and  Lycaste  Skinneri ;  also  Calanthes,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums, 
and  Oncidiums,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Barkeria  Skinneri  su- 
perba,  and  a  fine  deeper-coloured  variety  of  Ljelia  autumnalis.  A 
special  certificate  was  given  for  the  collection,  and  special  certificates 
for  the  fine  specimen  of  Lielia  auceps  and  Barkeria  Skinneri. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  sent  a  fine  example  of  Lseha 
autumnalis,  a  large-2owered  variety,  which  received  a  special  cer- 
tificate. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  seut  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids  and 


other  plants,  for  which  a  special  certificate  was  given.  In  this  were  a 
large  plant  of  Lcelia  aucepg,  a  fine  Mormodes  Colossus  which  had  a 
second-class  certificate,  Bolbophyllum  auricomum  bearing  much  re- 
semblance to  a  Grass  iu  flower,  several  Odoutoglossums,  La'lia  auceps 
Dawsoui,  a  beautiful  variety ;  Cypripediumvexillarium,  a  finely- coloured 
hybrid  between  C.  Fairrieanum  and  barbatum,  which  received  a  first- 
class  certificate;  Phajus  irroratus,  a  hybrid  between  P.  graudiflorus 
and  Calanthe  vestita  alba;  several  Palms  ;  and  an  unnamed  species  of 
Stenorhynchus  from  Chiriqui,  with  waxy  purplish-rose  flower  heads. 

Mr.  Burnett,  gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  House, 
Fulham,  sent  a  good  example  of  Anrectochilus  Lowii,  Augrcecum 
sesquipedale  with  five  flowers  ;  Cjpripedium  longifolium,  delicately 
coloured,  and  very  pretty  ;  and  Saccolabium  Harrisonii  and  giganteum. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  Hiilfield,  Rei- 
gate,  sent  a  small  group  cousistingof  Soncbus  platylepis,  a  handsome 
large-leaved  Sow  Thistle  from  Teneriffe  ;  cut  specimens  of  ionium 
Holochrysum  from  the  Canaries,  forming  very  pretty  golden  pyramids, 
and  Maxillaria  leontoglossis,  veiy  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  purple. 

Mr.  WilUams,  of  Holloway,  exhibited  a  pretty  group  of  Palms, 
Dracfonag,  Geuetyllis  Hookeri  in  excellent  bloom,  his  hybrid  Solanums 
loaded  with  fine  high-coloured  fruit,  and  several  fine-foliaged  plants. 
A  special  certificate  was  given.  Messrs.  Lucking  Brothers  sent  forced 
flowers,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Azaleas,  and  Tulips,  iu  ornamental  baskets 
and  china  pot-holders,  likewise  several  remarkably  tasteful  bouquets. 
For  these  exhibitions  a  special  certificate  was  awarded.  From  the 
Society's  garden,  Kensington,  came  a  collection  of  Orchids,  including 
fine  specimens  of  Cattleyas,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  itc.  For  this  a  special 
certificate  was  given. 

Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  a  special  certifi- 
cate for  an  interesting  collection  of  Succulent  plants.  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  sent  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  Mrs.  Headly  and  Mr.  Rutter, 
which  is  to  be  seen  again  ;  also  Chinese  Primulas  blush,  Ulac,  and  red. 
A  special  certificate  was  awarded  Mr.  Turner  for  these,  also  one  for  a 
fine  collection  of  seedling  Aucubas  in  berry,  some  with  green  others 
with  mottled  leaves,  varying  in  the  depth  of  their  colour,  and  some  of 
them  bearing  a  remarkable  profusion  of  berries.  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Ealing,  sent  a  collection  of  well-bloomed  Chinese  Primulas  and  one  of 
Cyclamens,  for  which  a  special  certificate  was  given.  From  Mr. 
Williams  came  an  Aucuba  with  large  yellow  berries,  which,  however, 
do  not  show  to  such  advantage  as  the  red  berries  ;  also  Aralia  plitaui- 
folia,  which  is  likely  to  ^irovo  a  handsome  plant  for  subtropical  gardens. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  Cyclamens,  a  white,  called  album  fimbriatum,  being 
nicely  fringed;  Mi.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twicken- 
ham, several  finely-coloured  varieties,  Snowflake,  a  fine  white,  and  one 
called  fragrans,  delicately  scented.  A  beautiful  spike  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Bluutii  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Brooke  &  Co.,  Fairfield 
Nurseries,  Manchester.  This  was  awarded  a  special  certificate.  Mr. 
George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  seut  a  yellow- 
berried  Solanum  of  the  Capsicastrum  section,  but  the  fruit  was  only 
partially  ripe.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Isleworth,  had  a  special  cer- 
tificate for  a  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas,  of  various  colours,  of  a 
fine  strain.  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Highfield  House,  Notts,  contributed  a 
rather  numerous  collection  of  new  forms  of  British  Ferns  ;  of  these 
Adiantum  capillus-Veneris  admirabile,  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
consummatum,  received  first-class  certificates.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Son  sent  Aucuba  japonica  foem.  aureo-maculata  with  a  large  yellow 
blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  a  finely-marked  variety  ;  and  from 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  came  a  case  of  the  fruit  of  Sola- 
num ciliatum  (Lamarck),  of  which  it  is  stated  the  plant  gi'ows  from 
12  to  18  inches  high,  has  shining  dark  green  foliage,  and  is  well 
adapted  as  a  pot  plant  for  table  decoration.  The  fruit  is  highly 
oruamRutal,  being  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  fine 
reddish-orange  colour. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine-Apple  Place  Nurseries,  received 
a  special  certificate  for  a  fine  pot  of  Lily  of  Valley,  exhibited  along 
with  a  group  of  Palms,  in  which  were  several  very  ornamental  species 
for  table  aud  room  decoration.  A  special  certificate  was  given  for  the 
group.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  likewise  had  a  second-class  certificate 
for  Ficus  lanceolata,  an  elegant  dark-leaved  species. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  nine  Ivies  in  pots.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  with  Hedera  Helix  lucida,  a  fine 
shining-leaved  kind ;  latifolia  maculata,  lobata  major,  aurea,  algeneusis, 
heterophylla,  grandiflora  pallida,  the  small-leaved  variety,  and  ma- 
culata. These  plants  were  trained  as  cones.  Messrs.  Lane  sent  a 
collection  trained  as  pyramids  on  wire,  among  which  were  Rsguer's, 
Gold-blotched,  Clanwoodiaua,  and  canariensis,  all  of  which  are  very 
pretty.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  sent  two  collections,  among  which  were 
several  of  the  above  aud  other  fine  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Robinson  sent  a  number  of  horticultural  tools  and  instru- 
ments which  he  had  collected  during  his  recent  travels  in  America  ; 
also  various  dried  fruits,  as  Peaches  and  Plums,  fruits  preserved  fresh 
in  cans.  Asparagus  similarly  treated,  Indian  Corn  fresh,  aud  pi'epared 
as  Pop  Corn  pepper,  in  which  state  it  is  said  to  be  like  arrowroot  for 
puddings ;  as  well  as  Apples,  Onions,  and  Potatoes,  many  of  them 
from  the  Salt  Lake.  Dried  specimens  of  a  pretty  alpine  plant,  from 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  attracted  considerable  attention. 

General  Meeting. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  election  of  thirty-two  new  Fellows,  aud  the  announcement 
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of  the  Committee  awards,  the  Ktv.  M.  J.  Berkeley  directed  attention 
to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  snbjeetg  exhibited.  With  regard  to 
Ficns  lanceolata,  he  consideredi  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  if  it 
proved  as  hardy  as  Ficus  elastica,  so  would  be  the  yellow-berried 
Aucnba  if  its  berries  retained  that  colour  when  older.  The  beautiful 
branched  sjiike  of  Odoutoglossum  Blnntii  also  deserved  particular 
notice,  more  especially  as  he  believed  it  was  the  iirst  time  a  branched 
raceme  of  it  had  been  shown.  He  considered  he  ought  to  mention 
that  the  Kaster  Beurre  Pears  from  Apthorpe  Gardens  were  the  pro- 
duce of  gi-afts  he  had  brought  from  LUIe,  inserted  in  a  Potato,  in 
1838  ;  that  winter,  some  would  remember,  was  excessively  severe,  and 
it  was  many  weeks  before  the  grafts  could  be  worked,  and  yet  they 
had  grown,  and  the  tree  was  now  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Navel  Orange,  from  Bahia,  producing  seeds 
only  at  the  apex,  and  not  in  the  pulp  as  with  other  Oranges,  was  then 
referred  to  as  having  a  parallel  case  in  the  Portemanteau  Gourd.  Of 
Ada  aurantiaca  it  was  stated  that  a  Frenchman,  lately  looking  out  for 
subjects  for  ornamental  pottery,  was  enraptured  with  it,  considering  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  plants  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Berkeley 
said  he  would  mentioa,  as  an  ornamental  species,  the  Sonchus  shown 
by  Mr.  WUson  Saunders  but  principally  because  there  were  other 
plants  from  the  Canaries  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention,  parp 
ticnlarly  the  many  shrubby  species  of  Eehium,  which  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  re-introduce  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  drew  attention  to  the  fruit  of  Stangeria  paradoxa, 
the  first,  he  believed,  that  had  ever  been  perfected  in  this  country, 
though  male  cones  had  been.  This  singular  plant  was  allied  to  the 
Cycads,  but  was  so  like  a  Fern  that  it  had  been  at  first  described  as  a 
species  of  Lomaria.  The  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  of  1S59  contained  a 
good  figure  of  the  male  plant  (t.  5121),  and  it  was  there  remarked, 
"  This  very  remarkable  plant,  which  in  its  habit  and  foliage  resembles 
no  other  of  the  Katural  Order  to  which  it  belongs,  was  first  in  1835 
imperfectly  noticed  by  Kunze  as  a  South  African  Fern  (Lomaria),  and 
was  sent  by  Dr.  Stanger  from  Natal  to  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  and  by  him 
given  to  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens  long  after — viz.,  in  1851.  It 
was  first  described  by  Mr.  Moore,  from  imperfect  specimens,  as  a 
'Zamialike  Fern,' or  'Fern-line  Zamio,' and  the  opinion  expressed 
that  its  aiilnity  appears  to  be  rather  with  Cycadere  than  Ferns,  which 
has  since  proved  to  be  quite  correct.  In  1854  specimens  with  cones 
were  exhibited  to  the  Linnrean  Society  by  Mr.  Stevens  (Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  V.  2.  p.  310),  and  since  then  both  male  andfemale  cones  have  been 
produced  at  Kew,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the  same  year.  Of  these, 
a  pair  of  female  cones,  formed  in  April,  1858,  produced  perfect  ovules, 
and  withered  away  ;  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  present  year 
another  plant  produced  the  male  cone  figured  in  our  plate." 

Frequent  complaints,  Mr.  Berkeley  said,  had  been  made  by  persons 
who  had  sown  Aucnba  seeds  that  they  could  not  get  them  to  germi- 
nate ;  he  believed  that  this  was  owing  to  want  of  patience,  for  the 
seeds  lay  in  the  ground  several  months  before  germinating.  Dr. 
Thomson  had  found  them  come  up  very  well  at  Kew  when  sufficient 
time  was  allowed.  The  same  remark  applied  to  the  Scarlet-berried 
Elder  (Sambucus  racemosa),  to  the  beauty  of  which  when  in  fruit  in 
Aberdeenshire  he  had  at  a  former  meeting  called  attention,  and  he 
had  since  procured  a  mass  of  seed  for  distribution  among  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society.  If  seeds  slow  of  germination  were  sown  in  autumn 
they  would  mostly  germinate  in  spring,  but  if  sowing  were  deferred  till 
spring  they  would  often  not  germinate  till  the  following  spring.  He 
would  therefore  recommend  all  persons  to  have  the  pots  in  which  seed 
was  sown  properly  labelled,  and  not  to  throw  the  seed  away  rashly. 
Mr.  Kobinson's  collection,  already  noticed,  was  next  referred  to  as 
being  of  an  interesting  character,  especially  the  preserved  fruit ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  Pop  Corn  used  in  puddings,  Mr.  Berkeley  said 
the  small  compact  varieties  were  the  best  for  the  purpose.  He  then 
produced  some  heads  sent  by  C.  W.  Strickland,  Esq.,  grown  fourteen 
miles  north  of  York,  their  perfect  state  of  ripeness  being  in  his  (Mr. 
Berkeley's)  opinion  a  great  triumph  for  so  northern  a  latitude. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  all  must  have  noticed  the  frequent  complaints 
which  had  been  made  of  the  similarity  of  our  exhibitions,  the  same- 
ness of  the  exhibitors  and  the  subjects,  and  he  would  submit  a  proposi- 
tion which  he  thought  would  tend  to  effect  an  alteration  in  this  state  of 
things.  It  was,  however,  only  a  proposition,  and  no  doubt  would 
admit  of  considerable  modification  and  improvement,  and  in  what 
points  he  would  be  glad  to  learn.  It  was  this— that  those  who  might 
be  desirous  of  competing  should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  accompanied  with  an  entrance-fee 
of  £5,  and  at  the  same  time  name  the  twenty  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  which  they  would  prefer  to  grow,  and  out  of  which  they  were 
to  exhibit  ten  in  May  or  Juno,  1873.  These  were  to  bo  bought  on  a 
given  day,  in  G-inch  pots,  of  any  nurserymen  who  might  bo  agreed 
upon  by  vote  among  the  subscribers  ;  tho  plants  to  be  marked  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  tape,  tied  and  sealed  round  the  stem  or  lower 
branches,  for  the  purpose  of  recognition,  and  be  inspected  once  a-year, 
or  more  frequently  if  considered  necessary,  by  some  one  ap]?ointed  by 
the  Council.  The  Society  to  give  a  challenge  cup,  value  ^50,  which  if 
won  three  times  by  any  one  person  was  to  be  his  property.  Tho 
entry  fees  to  be  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  according  to 
their  amount  and  number.  This  scheme  Mr.  Marshall  thought  would 
remove  what  had  been  so  often  complained  of — that  young  exhibitors 
bad  no  chance  against  those  who  hud  been  longer  in  the  field,  inas- 
much  as  all  would  start  at  one  time  and  show  at  one  time. 


The  Chairman  remarked  as  no  one  had  come  forward  to  claim  Mr. 
Eateman's  prizes  for  cut  Cattleyas,  they  would  be  offered  again  at  the 
next  Committee  meeting,  which  would  be  held  on  February  15th ; 
also  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  would  take  place  on  Feb- 
ruary llth.  

At  the  meeliDg  of  Council  this  day,  it  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend Messrs.  J.  Bateman,  F.E.S.,  John  Kelk,  and  E.  J.  Lowe, 
F.R.S.,  to  the  Fellows  for  election  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Andrew  Murray  and  Sigismund  Eucker, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  who  retire.  Mr.  John 
Glutton  is  recommended  as  Treasurer,  and  Lieut.- Co!.  Scott, 
R.E.,  as  Secretary.  Messrs.  Wilson  Saunders,  John  Clnttcn, 
and  Sigismund  Eucker  are  nominated  for  the  Expense  Com- 
mittee. 

POKTRAIT   OF  MR.    RIVERS. 

In  addition  to  those  already  announced,  suhscriptions  have 
been  received  from  the  following : — 

£,      s.      d. 

Neame,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hastings    0  10    0 

Pearse,  Miss,  Launceston 0  10     0 

Tillery,  Mr.  W.,  The  Gardens,  Welbeck  Abbey  .    0  10    6 


FORCING   SEA-KALE,  ASPARAGUS, 
RHUBARB. 


AND 


A  DISH  of  compact  bushy  Sea-l^alc  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length  is  very  different  from  that  from  heads  which  average 
from  8  to  10  inches  long.  We  have  several  times  been  non- 
plussed at  seeing  in  some  of  our  largest  places  Email  houses 
filled  with  Asparagus  before  Christmas  and  onwards,  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  heads  of  Sea-kale  coming  in  at  once  in 
a  warm  dark  place.  We  felt  ourselves  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
this  could  be  done.  We  have  looked  at  the  large  gardens  and 
the  large  space  devoted  to  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale,  but  knowing 
something  of  the  little  space  a  large  piece  of  such  plants  can 
be  squeezed  into  in  a  forcing  house  or  pit,  the  wonder  with  us 
was  where  the  plants  were  to  come  from  year  after  year.  We 
knew  a  clever  cook  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  strong 
white  Sea-kale  some  5  inches  in  length,  but  would  merely  nip 
out  the  central  part,  about  li  inch  in  length,  and  who  wanted, 
therefore,  an  immense  quantity  for  a  dish.  Why,  the  whole 
of  our  little  kitchen  garden,  if  all  Sea-kale,  would  hardly  have 
kept  up  a  good  succession  from  November  to  May  at  that  rate. 
In  seeing  these  large  beds  under  forcing  treatment,  seeing  also 
a  good  stock  of  such  vegetables  in  summer,  the  wonder  to  us 
was — knowing  that  Asparagus  plants  taken  up  and  forced  are 
of  no  use  afterwards — where  these  forcing  plants  could  come 
from  ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  some  such  cases  now 
when  we  find  that  all  the  earliest  successions  are,  as  respects 
the  plants  used,  bought  every  season.  Under  such  circum- 
stances Asparagus  and  Sea-kale  may  be  had  every  day  in 
winter,  even  if  the  garden  is  not  very  large.  Such  a  daily 
gathering  would  be  impossible  where  only  a  small  space  can  be 
devoted  to  such  vegetables,  and  dependance  must  rest  on  home- 
raised  plants  in  the  open  air.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
mention  this  so  prominently,  because  many  who,  seeing  what 
others  have,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  Asparagus  they 
have  in  winter,  would  be  still  more  dissatisfied  if  they  were 
not  well  supplied  with  shoots  from  the  open  air  in  spring. 
The  gentleman  who  purchases  freely  in  this  respect,  and  has 
but  a  small  kitchen  garden,  must  have  a  greater  and  more 
regular  supply  than  a  proprietor  in  similar  circumstances  who 
depends  entirely  on  plants  of  home  growth.  All  this,  simple 
though  it  be,  is  often  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Unless  the  ground  is  very  suitable,  deep,  rich,  and  rather 
light,  it  is  not  often  that  Asparagus  is  worth  taking  up  to  force 
until  it  is  four  or  five  years  old  from  the  seed,  and  then  the 
plants  are  of  no  further  use.  This  taking-up  plan  and  giving 
the  help  of  a  hotbed  or  a  pit  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  the  first 
or  earliest  crop  in  winter  ;  but  it  is  ahvays  expensive,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  plants.  For  successions,  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  grow  plants  in  beds,  that  could  be  forced  by  hot 
water  or  dung  linings,  forcing  these  beds  every  alternate  year. 
The  most  of  us  with  limited  room  take  up  a  piece  evei  y  year,  and 
at  first  are  satisfied  with  occasional,  instead  of  daily  gatherings. 

For  the  later  spring  Sea-kale  some  similar  plan  to  that  re- 
ferred to  as  respects  Asparagus  in  pits  may  be  adopted,  and 
thus  the  same  plants  may  pretty  well  be  forced  every  year. 
For  early  supply  we  think  it  in  every  way  the  most  econo- 
mical to  take  up  a  lot  of  roots  at  the  end  of  October,  and  place 
them  for  successions  in  a  warm  dark  place — Bay  in  a  tempe- 
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ratnre  of  from  53°  to  60°,  with  10°  more  at  the  roots.  There 
is  not  the  same  loss  with  them  as  with  Asparagus  taken  up,  as 
instead  of  being  of  no  further  use  after  forcing,  every  bit  of 
the  forced  roots,  when  cut  up  into  4  or  6-ineh  lengths,  hardened 
oft,  and  planted  out,  soon  makes  a  fine  plant.  Of  late,  partly 
owing  to  birds  interfering  with  the  seeds,  we  have  raised  few 
Sea-kale  plants  from  seed.  We  prefer  planting  the  pieces  of 
the  roots  in  rows  in  the  way  referred  to,  and  lind  they  make 
better  plants  than  seedlings.  Sjme  of  these  pieces  grew  so 
strongly  the  first  season,  that  we  have  taken  them  up  in  the 
following  November ;  but  in  general  we  let  them  have  two 
summers'  growth  before  raising  them.  Thus,  supposing  we 
plant  the  root  pieces  in  March  or  April,  1871,  we  should  gene- 
rally lift  to  force  again  in  October  or  November,  1872. 

Ehuharh  taken  up  to  force  may  be  transplanted  again  in  the 
same  way  ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  each  piece  should  have  a  bud. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  anything  of  the  sort  as  respects  the 
roots  of  Sea-kale ;  we  have  used  them  as  small  as  a  straw  of 
wheat ;  but  we  like  them  better  it  as  large  in  diameter  as  our 
little  or  even  our  middle  finger.  These  cut  at  bottom  and  straight 
across  at  top,  and  of  the  lengths  specified,  are  planted  with  the 
dibber  firmly  in  rows  2  feet  apart  from  row  to  row,  the  upper 
end  being  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  To  keep  vermin 
from  them,  a  cone  of  ashes  is  laid  along  the  row.  As  the  spring 
advances  the  upper  end  will  bristle  round  the  edges  with  buds, 
and  the  only  trouble  required  is  to  thin  these  out  to  two  or 
three.  With  seedlings  there  will  only  be  the  one  bud.  From 
seed  sown  in  April  we  have  had  fine  plants  for  forcing  in  the 
second  autumn,  but  we  think  there  is  less  risk  from  fly,  birds, 
.&o  ,  by  Bsing  pieces  of  the  roots. 

Oar  reason  for  alluding  to  the  matter  is,  that  we  know  there 
are  thousands  of  oases  in  which  the  holders  of  gardens  are 
satisfied  with  Sea-kale  in  the  spring  months,  by  placing  a  pot 
over  it,  with  or  without  protecting  material,  as  leaves  or  litter. 
They  look  upon  getting  fresh  plantations,  rearing  seedlings,  as 
something  to  be  shunned.  Many  of  these  might  have  a  dish 
not  every  day,  but  frequently  during  the  winter,  were  they  con- 
vinced that  the  roots  taken  up  could  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
planted  again.  We  have  seen  very  fine  Sea-kale  in  a  common 
cellar  without  any  covering,  where  it  was  dark  enough ;  and 
when  wanted  early  the  roots  were  packed  in  large  pots,  watered 
with  water  at  about  100°,  and  pots  placed  over  them  and  kept 
close  to  retain  the  heat.  We  have  seen  it  very  fine  in  a  close 
box  near  a  kitchen  fire.  In  fact,  it  will  do  very  well  in  any 
place  where  a  little  heat  can  be  obtained  along  with  darkness. 

In  the  open  air  after  this  time,  where  appearance  is  no  object. 
Sea-kale  may  be  forwarded  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
by  placing  over  it  a  foot  or  even  less  of  clean  tree  leaver.  The 
shoots  will  make  little  mounds  in  the  leaves  before  they  are 
6  inches  in  length,  so  as  to  show  you  they  want  looking  at.  On 
taxing  our  memory,  perhaps  the  very  sweetest  and  whitest  Sea- 
kale  we  ever  saw  was  gathered  from  beds  out  of  doors,  covered 
in  the  autumn  with  7  inches  of  bog  earth,  and  that  covered 
with  a  foot  of  litter.  We  have  had  it  very  fine  covered  with 
clean  ashes,  but  these  do  not  fall  oft  so  clean  as  the  bog  earth. 
Under  pots  it  can  be  had  very  clean,  the  great  point  is  to  cut 
in  time  before  it  becomes  lanky,  and  then  every  bit,  except  a 
scale  or  two  at  the  base,  should  go  to  table.  Much  ground 
would  be  required  if  only  the  heart  bit  were  cooked. — E.  F. 


HOAK  FROST. 


When  summer  droughts  are  gone,  and  autumn  rains  have 
ceased  to  fill  the  running  brooks  and  flood  the  river  banks — 
when  the  short  sunless  days  and  long  cold  nights  have  stolen 
Jrom  the  soil  its  generous  warmth— then  the  keen,  mastering, 
all-subduing  Frost  wakes  up  from  his  long  summer  sleep ;  by 
slow  degrees  he  throws  aside  the  torpor  of  inactivity,  and 
musters  all  his  powers  for  the  coming  struggle  with  winter 
storms.  With  a  cruel  smile  he  mocks  at  summer's  beauty  and 
autumn's  lingering  growth,  and  in  his  long  duration  threatens 
to  rob  spring  buds  of  their  promise.  Down  from  snow  moun- 
tains, and  over  icy  plains,  and  across  frozen  streams  he  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  a  clear  bright  sky,  not  blue  but  white,  and 
a  sharp  ringing  air  through  which  sounds  travel  fast  and  far, 
herald  his  approach.  Through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  he 
steals  silently  along,  working  best  and  surest  when  night  is 
tljing  into  morning.  Nothing  can  stay  his  progress,  every- 
where he  spreads  his  pure  garment  ol  dazzling  beauty ;  over 
fields,  and  hedges,  and  woods,  and  broad  highways  leading  to 
busy  cities,  and  lonely  footpaths  leading  out  into  Nature's 
desolate  places,  he  throws  his  glittering  array.    Nothing  too 


high  or  too  low ;  he  climbs  the  loftiest  hills,  and  sinks  into  the 
lowliest  valleys  ;  he  covers  with  an  equal  grace  thatched  cot- 
tage, and  ancient  church,  and  stately  hall,  and  sloping  lawn, 
and  creeping  moss,  and  withered  Ferns,  and  tiny  pebbles. 

He  passes  through  quiet  lanes  and  breathes  his  destroying 
breath  on  every  wayside  weed,  or  wandering  insect  seeking  too 
late  its  winter  home ;  he  crosses  with  rapid  strides  the  wide 
open  common,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  distress  the  birds  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  nearest  covert ;  he  lingers  in  the  forest  where  the 
tall  naked  trees  stand  forth  in  their  magnificence  of  form  and 
branch  and  interlacing  twig,  and  turns  each  venerable  Oak  and 
sturdy  Elm  into  coral  reefs  of  glittering  whiteness  ;  he  hangs 
graceful  plumes  on  the  lady  Birch,  yet  leaves  not  the  smallest 
blade  of  grass  or  fallen  acorn  unadorned.  He  creeps  into 
every  hole  and  cranny,  looks  over  every  garden  wall,  enters 
every  open  door  and  unclosed  shutter.  He  paints  his  colour- 
less pictures  on  every  cathedral  window,  and  writes  in  pencil 
lines  of  exceeding  beauty  the  ancient  story  of  his  visit  on 
every  pane  of  glass.  He  silences  the  sweet  music  of  the  run- 
ning brook,  changes  all  its  laughing  smiles  to  still  cold  stone. 
He  interrupts  the  current  of  the  mighty  river,  driving  to  its 
deeper  depths  the  lives  that  sported  near  its  surface.  He 
presses  on  closer  and  closer  to  the  homes  of  men,  hangs 
glittering  icicles  round  cottage  porch  where  Eoses  and  Jasmine 
BO  lately  bloomed,  and  stands  waiting  for  admission  at  the 
well-guarded  door  of  princely  mansion.  He  lays  a  cold  heavy 
hand  on  every  living  thing  that  comes  unfriended  within  his 
reach  ;  he  overtakes  the  laggard  gardener,  and  seals  the  death 
warrant  of  his  tender  treasures.  He  hushes  all  too  soon  the 
redbreast's  song,  and  tracks  the  thrush  to  its  safe  retreat 
within  the  warm  entwining  arms  of  the  thick  Holly.  All 
around  the  dwelling  places  of  men  he  weaves  his  sparkling 
web,  turning  each  drop  of  moisture  to  brilliant  crystal,  sub- 
duing all  colour  to  his  ghost-like  whiteness.  He  finds  his  way 
to  every  town  and  village,  passing  noiselessly  through  the  open 
squares  where  wealth  and  plenty  are  safely  sheltered  from 
winter  frosts  ;  through  narrow  streets  and  dark  alleys,  where 
the  want  of,  food  and  fuel  makes  his  presence  keenly  felt.  He 
pushes  his  way  through  the  porous  walls  of  mean-built  houses, 
sits  by  the  hearth  an  unbidden  guest,  steals  from  the  fire  its 
accustomed  warmth,  from  the  home  its  welcome  comfort;  he 
brings  strength  to  the  strong,  and  weakness  to  the  weak,  en- 
feebling the  feeble  step,  and  blanching  the  maiden's  cheek,  and 
imparting  a  deep  joy  to  the  ycuag  strong  life  that  can  bear  his 
keenest  blasts.  Over  all  the  hoar  frost  throws  a  charm,  a 
marvellous  grace,  reveals  to  us  a  new  creation,  before  which  we 
stand  in  reverent  wonder. — Maud. 


SNOW  AND  ICE  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  GLASS  ROOFS. 

We  may  here  make  some  remarks  as  respects  lean-to  orchard 
houses  that  are  at  all  flat,  in  reference  to  their  carrying  a  good 
weight  of  snow  when  glazed  with  large  squares,  say  20  inches 
across  from  bar  to  bar.  These  lean-to's  are  rather  more  than 
11  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  from  4  to  4i  feet 
high  in  front,  according  to  the  ground.  Such  a  roof  would" sub- 
tend an  angle  of  from  55°  to  60°,  and,  therefore,  be  consider- 
ably flatter  than  a  roof  at  45°,  the  angle  subtended  by  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  On  a  roof  at  55°  the  snow  will  lie  longer 
than  on  one  at  45°,  but  until  this  season  we  never  knew  it 
lie  long  enough  to  do  any  harm.  In  our  larger  house  we  do 
not  think  a  square  of  glass  was  cracked,  for  the  snow,  as  it  got 
heavy,  slid  off,  or  melted  gradually  away.  Here,  however, 
nothing  was  done  to  interfere  with  the  cold  and  the  snow  except 
keeping  the  house  shut.  In  the  smaller  house  other  matters 
were  alike,  except  that  for  securing  comfort  and  preserving  some 
things  that  otherwise  might  have  been  injured,  a  little  firing 
was  used  in  an  iron  stove,  which  tended  to  melt  the  snow  a 
little  towards  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  the  moisture  trickling 
down  towards  the  front  under  the  snow  froze  in  the  sharp  frost, 
and  became  a  firm  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  which  we  could  not 
move  if  we  wished.  The  greater  weight  of  this  mass  told  on 
the  glass  in  some  cases,  so  that  in  looking  over  we  found  we 
had  to  replace  two  squares  broken  outright  by  this  congealed 
weight,  and  we  find  there  are  four  or  five  more  squares  cracked 
in  the  middle,  which  we  shall  replace  the  first  fine  day.  Now, 
the  cracking  of  these  few  squares  we  attribute  not  at  all  to  con- 
traction or  expansion,  but  merely  to  the  weight  of  the  frozen 
mass  of  ice  and  snow  over  them,  and  that  weight  would  not 
have  been  felt  but  for  the  heat  from  the  iron  stove  and  the 
keen  frost  acting  together,  nor  if,  whilst  the  snow  was  soft, 
we  had  swept  the  snow  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  roof,  as 
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then  that  on  the  upper  part  would  have  slid  right  off.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  wanted  the  snow  to  lie  as  a  good  protection, 
and  even  in  this  respect  we  shall  be  gainers  by  it,  as  the  benefit 
derived  will  greatly  exceed  the  value  and  trouble  of  replacing 
five  or  six  squares  of  glass. 

From  such  a  simple  matter  a  useful  lesson  may  be  learned. 
If  there  had  been  no  artificial  heat,  if  the  lower  snow  had  been 
moved,  if  the  squares  had  been  4  or  5  inches  less  in  width 
from  bar  to  bar,  or  if  the  squares  had  been  21  or  more  ounces 
to  the  foot  instead  of  about  15  ounces,  then  in  either  case  it  is 
likely  that  no  square  would  have  been  broken. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  glass  is  often  broken  by  iee  forming 
and  expanding  in  the  lap  betwixt  the  panes  of  glass.  In  steep- 
roofed  houses,  and  even  in  sashes  to  pits  that  have  a  good  in- 
cline, this  is  most  apt  to  take  place  in  frosty  weather  at  the 
lowest  squares,  where  the  first  square  rests  upon  the  wood,  and 
that  all  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  heat  used  inside  and  the 
severity  of  the  frost  outside.  When  long  squares  are  used, 
this  often  entails  great  loss  from  the  chipping  and  cracking  in 
front  of  these  terminal  squares.  We  have  known  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  very  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, this  cracking  from  the  expansion  of  frozen  water  would 
take  place  here  and  there  over  a  whole  roof.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  terminal  front  square  of  glass  that  suffers  most 
from  this  cause.  We  say  nothing  now  of  puttied  laps,  and 
glass  laid  edge  to  edge  without  laps,  and  how  far  these  would 
in  the  body  of  the  house  neutralise  this  ice-expansion.  In  our 
practice  we  have  without  glazed  laps,  but  narrow  laps  made 
in  the  usual  way,  the  glass  lying  as  close  as  possible,  square  to 
square,  suffered  very  little  from  the  ice-expansion  generally  ; 
but  we  have  had  a  good  many  front  squares  cracked  where  the 
glass  joined  the  wood.  To  counteract  this,  many  years  ago  we 
had  small  squares  of  zinc,  say,  according  to  the  space  between  the 
sashbars,  of  from  3  to  6  inches  in  depth,  that  terminated  the  glaz- 
ing in  front,  the  zinc  instead  of  the  glass  resting  on  the  front 
wood.  The  zinc  was  roughly  grooved  beneath  to  let  condensed 
moisture  out.  In  severe  frost  we  have  had  these  small  zinc 
squares  raised  from  the  wood  fully  an  inch  in  the  centre  by  the 
expanding  ice,  but  the  squares  of  glass  behind  them  were  un- 
touched. The  zinc  squares  were  easily  brought  to  their  level 
when  the  frost  was  gone.  We  have  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
orchard  houses.  As  it  is,  we  think  we  have  escaped  very  well 
with  so  few  squares  cracked.  It  is  where  heat  is  used  inside 
that  the  ice  is  so  apt  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  squares  of 
the  roof.  With  improved  rafters  and  sashbars,  to  collect  the 
condensed  moisture,  so  that  it  shall  neither  fall  over  the  house 
inside  nor  find  its  way  out  over  the  front  plate  of  the  sashes, 
there  would  no  doubt  be  less  of  this  accumulation  of  moisture 
and  ic8-espansion  ;  but  most  of  us  are  glad  to  get  common 
ponveniences,  though  we  duly  estimate  all  improvements. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  these  small  terminal  zinc 
squares  are  useful.  Sashes  for  frames  and  pits  are  now  often 
made  with  a  narrower  rail  or  plate  in  front  than  used  to  be  the 
custom.  These  are  often  moved  from  the  front  as  well  as  back. 
It  matters  not  if  you  have  ever  such  a  nice  handle  for  this 
purpose,  if  the  front  rail  is  at  all  narrow,  the  chances  are  if 
one  hand  holds  the  handle,  the  other  seizes  the  front  rail  or 
plate,  and  smack  goes  a  heavy  thumb  on  the  front  glass,  almost 
with  the  certainty  of  cracking  it.  The  zinc  terminal  would 
save  the  cracking.  "  Ah !  but  how  careless  and  slovenly." 
True,  most  true !  but,  unfortunately,  the  careless  and  the  slovenly 
geem  inbred  and  natural  to  most  of  us.  You  may  paint  all 
your  garden  and  house  doors  very  nicely,  furnish  them^  with 
all  needful  handles  for  opening  and  shutting,  and  you  will  be 
fortunate  if  in  a  fortnight  you  do  not  find  your  paint  disfigured 
with  dirty  thumb  and  finger  marks  above  and  beneath  the 
handles,  where  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  them  to  be. 
Even  nice  finger-plates  screwed  on  will  not  thoroughly  save 
you  from  the  annoyance,  and  yet  the  handle  would  have  been 
snfSeient  for  all  that  was  wanted,  without  using  the  other 
hand  to  the  style  of  the  doorway  at  all.— E.  F. 


Male. 


SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS.— No.  2. 
So>n3  persons  when  hurrying  along  a  country  road  or  lane  on 
a  cold  day  in  December  or  January,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  because  they  were  walking  quickly  they 
were  really  getting  a  little  warm,  may  have  given  a  glance  in 
passing  at  a  paling  or  wall,  and  seen  there  sitting  very  corn- 
posedly  some  male  individuals  of  the  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia 
brnmata),  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.    The  dumpling- 


Female. 
Cheimatobia  bramata. 


bodied  females  are,  however,  rarely  seen  in  such  positions,  their 
business  lying  elsewhere.  A  momentary  feeling  of  surprise 
may  come  across  the  observer,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  natural 

phenomena,  that  in  the  winter 
season  insects  should  thus  come 
forth  ;  and  if  he  think  about  it, 
he  may  propound  the  theory 
that  the  specimens  are  in  a  state 
of  hybernation,  and  are  waiting 
for  the  advent  of  spring.  This 
is  not  BO,  however.  The  Winter 
Moth  comes  out  from  its  state 
of  torpor  in  the  chrysalis  state, 
and  though  it  usually  emerges 
during  some  mild  break  in  the 
weather,  it  will  live  a  certain 
time  through  frost  and  snow, 
A  pleasant  windfall  many  indi- 
viduals prove  to  certain  hungry 
spiders,  who  make  prey  of  them  in  fault  of  better  food.  The 
appearance  of  this  Moth  seems  suited  to  the  season.  It  is  not 
at  all  downy,  but  the  wings  present  a  bare  aspect,  which  befits 
its  wintry  though  brief  hfe. 

Now  this  brumata,  harmless  as  it  might  be  deemed  when 
viewed  only  in  its  moth  state,  is  a  terrible  destroyer  of  vege- 
tation. The  ravages  of  the  species  are  to  be  noted  most  years, 
sometimes  in  the  woodland  scene,  sometimes  in  the  orchard, 
then  again  in  the  garden ;  for  the  caterpillar,  though  it  has  a 
great  liking  for  Hawthorn,  is  in  no  wise  particular,  and  will 
transfer  itself  very  comfortably  from  one  species  to  another  as 
opportunity  offers.  But  its  jiencliant  for  Hawthorn  is  a  decided 
annoyance  to  those  gardeners,  of  both  sexes,  who  pride  them- 
selves especially  on  their  trim  and  verdant  hedges.  In  other 
days  I  can  remember  more  than  once  being  warned  off  sternly 
by  the  owner  of  a  garden  plot,  from  whose  hedge  I  bad  simply 
plucked  a  few  leaves,  without  injuring  a  bough  or  even  a  twig ; 
and  in  fact  there  have  been  cases  where  persons  have  been 
absurdly  particular  about  their  hedges  enclosing  their  grounds, 
which  said  hedges  were  seen  by  their  neighbours,  and  yet  almost 
careless  about  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  within  and  not 
open  to  inspection.  Are  not  these  persons  comparable  to  cer- 
tain others  one  meets  with,  who  devote  much  time  to  the  deco- 
ration of  the  exterior  of  the  head,  and  trouble  themselves  very 
little  about  the  right  ordering  of  the  brain  which  fills  it  ? 

To  return  to  our  Winter  Moth,  however.  It  is  clear  that  a 
garden  pest  of  this  sort  can  only  be  effectually  kept  under  by 
attacking  it  in  its  various  stages  at  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Newman,  whose  labours  in  this  direction — that  is, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  economy  of  predatory  insects — have 
been  so  persevering,  and  as  yet  scarcely  appreciated,  points  out 
minutely  what  may  be  done.  The  eggs  of  this  moth,  which 
are  greenish  white  and  of  a  tolerable  size,  are  laid  by  the  wing- 
less females  in  crevices  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  sometimes  also 
on  the  branches,  and  in  nooks  and  corners.  Every  batch  of 
eggs  destroyed  means  not  only  the  reduction  of  the  caterpillars 
in  the  coming  season,  but  cuts  off  also  those  of  which,  had  they 
lived  and  thriven,  they  would  have  become  the  parents  when 
they  emerged  as  moths.  Egg-hunting  of  this  sort  is  tedious 
work,  though  one  way  of  killing  these  eggs,  Newman  shows,  is 
by  deferring  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  until  after  they  are 
deposited,  when  the  prunings  will  carry  away  a  number  of  eggs 
with  them.  Of  course  it  is  understood  then,  that  they  must 
not  be  buried  or  scattered  about.  The  moth  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  object  to  attack,  for  it  is  as  certain  that  dead 
moths  lay  no  eggs  as  it  is  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  The 
German  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  daub  a  composition  around 
the  trunks  or  stems  of  trees  likely  to  be  ascended  by  the  female 
moths.  The  best  composition  for  the  purpose,  says  Mr.  New- 
man, is  a  mixture  of  Stockholm  tar  and  cart-grease,  a  sticky- 
enough  compound ;  and  since  the  absence  of  wings  necessitates 
the  use  of  legs,  and  the  moths,  when  they  quit  their  chrysalis 
state  in  the  earth,  naturally  move  upwards,  they  may  be  taken 
in  numbers  by  this  expedient,  the  capture  of  the  males  being 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 

The  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  each  female  varies  from 
1.50  to  200  ;  and  when  thousands  of  these  are  thus  entrapped 
and  settled,  the  following  spring  is  likely  to  show  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  caterpillars  infesting  the  garden.  Nor 
does  any  evil  result  then  ensue  to  the  trees  or  shrubs  about 
which  a  circle  of  this  composition  is  drawn,  though  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  "  applied  in  the  warm  weather  of  April  and  May  it 
has  proved  destructive  in  many  cases,  probably  from  its  greater 
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fluidity  at  that  time,  allowing  the  tree  to  absorb  it  in  drying." 
Also  we  note,  "  the  composition  tightens  the  bark,  which  should 
therefore  be  slit  the  next  SBmmer."  Of  the  caterpillars  while 
young  the  gardener  generally  takes  little  heed,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  hunt  them  up  when  newly  hatched, 
since  they  appear  at  the  first  expansion  of  the  buds,  which 
buds  afford  them  their  first  supply  of  food.  This  is  in  the 
month  of  April,  at  which  time  the  sparrows  and  other  species 
of  birds  may  be  noticed  to  be  busily  engaged  in  an  attack  upon 
the  buds,  giving  rise  thereby  to  some  controversy.  It  is  asked, 
"Do  they  visit  the  buds  for  the  sake  of  the  caterpillars,  or 
because  they  admire  the  flavour  of  the  early  vegetation  ?"  Now, 
though  birds  are  extensive  destroyers  of  insect  life,  I  conceive 
in  this  case  that  the  buds  are  the  primary  object  sought,  the 
caterpillars  being  then  very  minute ;  still,  as  many  are  thus 
killed  it  lessens  our  indignation,  and  the  birds'  conduct  may 
be  deemed  partly  justified  by  the  result.  "  There's  no  place 
like  home,"  says  the  song,  but  if  you  have  no  home  yon  cannot 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  utterance.  Acting  upon  this,  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Winter  Moth,  as  soon  as  it  can,  provides  for 
itself  a  home  amongst  the  leaves,  and  its  food  being  all  around, 
it  can  feed  if  it  chooses  without  exposing  itself  much  to  view. 
Many  must,  in  spite  of  this,  be  carried  off  by  parent  birds  to 
their  nestlings,  and  swarms  are  also  killed  while  very  young  by 
the  cold  winds  and  spring  raios.  The  colour  of  this  caterpillar 
varies  much  from  a  pale  green  to  a  smoky  black ;  it  is  one  that 
even  the  entomological  tyro  at  once  recognises  as  belonging  to 
the  family  or  subdivision  known  as  the  Loopers  (or  Geometra;), 
though  it  usually  rests,  when  getting  of  some  size,  in  a  one- 
sided posture,  with  the  head  curled  round.  I  believe  that  a 
period  of  five  or  six  weeks  is  generally  sufficient  to  mature  the 
caterpillar  and  prepare  it  to  become  a  chrysalis.  In  some 
places  children  have  been  employed  to  pick  off  these  caterpillars 
from  bushes  and  the  lower  branches  of  trees.  They  may  be 
beaten  off  in  quantities  also,  as  they  readily  drop  from  their 
retreats  if  this  expedient  can  be  ventured  upon. 

I  referred  in  my  previous  paper  to  one  conspicuous  pest 
which  annually  visits  our  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes.  A 
little  investigation  will  enable  us,  if  we  wish,  to  discover  the 
eggs  of  the  PLctnix  Moth  (Cidaria  ribescaria)  in  those  districts 
where  it  occurs,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  islands,  though  I  have  not  detected  it  in  those  places 
within  the  London  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  These, 
which  are  deposited  by  the  moth  during  the  summer,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  bushes  named,  where  they  remain 
through  the  winter.  The  shape  of  these  eggs  is  rather  singular, 
resembling  that  of  a  powder-flask  in  miniature,  and  marked 
with  ridges.  The  caterpillar  rarely  occurs  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  do  any  marked  damage,  differing  therein  from  the  too- 
well-known  V-Moth  (Hulia  wavaria),  which,  at  the  moment 
our  bushes  are  getting  a  little  reprieve  from  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata,  begins  to  attack  them  unsparingly  ;  and  those  who  pick 
Gooseberries  and  pop  them  iuto  their  mouths  without  scruti- 
nising them,  are  likely  enough  to  eat  a  wavaria  or  two,  as  I 
have  myself  done.  The  V-Moth  also  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
summer,  and  those  who  make  a  point  of  looking  after  the  eggs 
of  insects  when  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the  garden,  may 
succeed  in  detecting  and  extinguishing  some  of  these.  The 
caterpillars  are  unpleasant  in  appearance,  warty,  and  very 
variable  in  colour,  falling  readily  from  their  food  with  a  slight 
shake,  and  remaining  doubled  up  a  long  time.  The  chrysalis 
is  placed  amongst  the  leaves  in  a  slight  web.  Though  usually 
a  July  moth,  in  early  seasons  it  may  be  seen  in  June — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  very  warm  summer  of  18G8,  I  noted  some  spe- 
cimens were  flying  about  at  the  middle  of  that  month.  This 
species  is  decidedly  cockneyed,  and  succeeds  in  attaining  its 
full  dimensions  in  spite  of  London  smoke— indeed  some  town 
specimens  surpass  in  size  others  from  a  distance  cS. 

One  of  the  most  curious  particulars  connected  with  entomo- 
logical science  is  that  regarding  the  long  gaps  which  occur 
in  the  history  of  some  species— how  they  are  seen  and  then 
lost  sight  of  for  scores  of  years,  to  turn  up  again ;  or  how 
some  modern  investigator  verifies  a  fact  which  had  been  noted 
by  a  man  who  lived  in  the  times  of  his  great-grandfather. 
During  the  past  year  a  new  item  of  information  turned  up 
relative  to  a  small  beetle  (a  weevil),  which  Mr.  Newman  states 
was  first  written  about  in  1833,  and  subsequently  the  "  Letters 
of  Rustieus  "  contained  some  account  of  it;  then,  though  often 
named  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  Turnip  crop  in  field  or 
garden,  nothing  of  importance  was  recorded  about  it  until  Mr. 
Cordeaux  observed  its  habits  last  winter.  This  little  black 
weevil  (known  as  Nedyua  contractus),  in  spite  of  its  size,  is 


capable  of  inflicting  considerable  damage,  and  is  only  one,  too, 
out  of  four  or  five  insects  which  are  partial  to  these  vegetables. 
The  author  of  the  "  Letters  "  had  stated  that  "  the  eggs  were 
laid  on  that  part  of  the  bulb  which  is  above  the  ground,  and 
the  grub  which  comes  from  it  eats  into  the  rind  of  the  Turnip, 
making  it  hump  up  into  warts  and  all  manner  of  rugosities." 
Mr.  Cordeaux  exhibits  specimens  "more  or  less  covered  by  a 
mass  of  knobs  and  rugosities,  in  many  cases  completely  aller- 
ing  the  shape,  and  impairing  both  the  quality  and  growth  of 
the  root.  Each  of  these  knobs  or  excrescences  contains  a 
small  white  grub,  much  sought  after  both  by  rooks  and  wood- 
pigeons,  which  come  daily  to  feed  upon  them."  It  appears 
aleo  that  though  all  kinds  of  Turnips  are  attacked  by  this,  the 
Swedish  suffer  least,  being  harder.  How  to  best  meet  this 
enemy  is  a  difficult  question  ;  the  encouragement  of  the  birds 
named,  or  of  others  which  may  play  a  similar  part,  would  not 
do  much  good,  for  it  is  stated  that  their  mining  operations  ex- 
pose the  roots  to  the  influence  of  rain  and  frost ;  and,  more- 
over, so  determined  are  they  to  get  all  they  can,  that  they 
pierce  the  bulbs  in  search  of  more  when  they  have  exhausted 
the  knobs.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  some  plan  might 
be  devised  for  the  assailing  of  the  imago,  which,  probably  does 
its  business  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  ZINNIA. 
Why  has  not  the  double  Zinnia  been  more  grown  than  it  is  ? 
During  the  hot  summers  of  1868  and  1870  it  ought  to  have  done 
especially  well,  and  in  the  former  year  I  saw  it  in  the  gardens 
of  M.  Souchet,  at  Fontainebleau,  very  fine  indeed,  while  some 
fine  stands  were  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society's 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  September ;  still  they  ought 


to  be  more  grown  than  they  are,  and  when  "well  done  "  there 
are  few  flowers  more  effective.  There  have  been  atttmpts  to 
prove  that  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  colour,  but 
this  is  not  so,  some  three  or  four — scarlet,  orange,  purple,  and 
lilac,  being  clearly  marked.  I  have  now  to  announce  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  a  good  double  white.     There  is  a  dirty  white  in 
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commerce,  but  it  is  a  vaut  rien.  This  has  been  raised  in 
America,  and  the  stock  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  firm 
of  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn.  The  figure  which  is  here 
given  will  afiord  some  idea  of  the  form  and  character  of  this 
fine  novelty,  although,  of  course,  no  idea  can  be  given  of  its 
purity  and  elegance. — D.,  Deal. 


National  Tolip  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
of  the  Society  held  at  Cambridge  last  year,  after  the  annual 
show,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Exhibition  for  1871  should  bo 
held  in  Manchester,  and  the  Council  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
there  have  given  £15  to  the  funds,  will  provide  a  tent  for  the 
Exhibition,  also  bottles  and  other  things  necessary,  and  will 
advertise  the  Exhibition  along  with  their  own.  The  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  on  the  26th  and  27th  May,  in  conjunction 
^vith  the  National  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Mauy  growers 
have  already  entered,  and,  including  the  £15  donation,  above 
£50  has  been  already  subscribed. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GiKDEN. 

But  little  out-door  work  can  now  be  done  where  snow  has 
fallen,  and  it  has  done  so  pretty  generally  ;  men  should  there- 
fore be  employed  about  such  work  as  can  be  done  within-doors, 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Set  traps  for  mice,  and 
destroy  all  vermin.  Look  after  the  crops  of  Peas  and  Beans 
in  the  ground.  See  to  the  manure  heaps,  prepare  road- 
sarapings  and  charred  refuse ;  and  mix  the  rubbish  wheeled 
from  the  vegetable  ground  with  salt.  This  will  form  a  valuable 
manure  for  the  land.  If  possible  do  not  employ  the  same 
description  of  manure  twice  in  succession  on  the  same  laud,  a 
change  will  produce  the  greatest  results.  As  soon  as  the  young 
Carrots  in  the  hotbed  are  about  an  inch  high,  thin  them  out 
to  3  or  4  inches  apart.  F^adishcs  are  sometimes  sown  on  the 
same  bed ;  when  this  is  the  case  they  should  also  be  thinned 
out,  and  when  ready  for  use  they  must  be  drawn  with  care,  so 
as  not  to  itinre  the  tops  of  the  Carrots.  Should  the  weather 
continue  severe,  the  frames  containing  young  plants  of  Gaull- 
ftoircrs  and  Lettuces  for  spring  supply,  and  the  Cabbage  Lettuce 
for  present  use,  must  be  covered-up  and  well  protected.  Mush- 
room beds  shonld  now  be  made  in  sheds  or  houses  purposely 
fitted-up  for  a  spring  supply.  The  horse  droppings  should  be 
wtU  beaten  down,  and  the  bed  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot 
iu  depth.  Temperature-sticks  should  then  be  thrust  to  the 
bottom  iu  several  places  and  examined  daily ;  when  the  heat 
has  become  somewhat  regular  and  not  exceeding  90°,  the  spawn 
may  be  inserted  just  below  the  surface,  and  the  bed  afterwards 
€arthed-up.  Continue,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  cover  a 
portion  of  Sea-kale.  Hhuharh  may  also  be  forced  in  a  similar 
way. 

ritm-T   GAEDEN. 

The  general  pruting  and  training  of  wall  trees  and  eppaliors 
may  be  proceeded  with  at  all  times,  except  during  severe  frost. 
Peache«,  Nectarines,  Fig.?,  and  Apricots  are,  however,  better 
left  for  some  time  yet.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be 
planted  in  rows  5  feet  apart,  and  trained  as  low  espaliers. 
Where  room  is  an  object,  this  is  an  economical  mode  of  grow- 
ing them.  These  fruits  may  now  have  the  necessary  pruning. 
Tike  advantage  of  frosty  weatlier  to  wheel  manures  to  such  fruit 
quarters  as  require  that  assistance.  Newly-planted  trees  of  all 
kinJs  should  have  their  roots  protected  from  frost  by  a  mulch- 
ing of  litter  or  short  dung. 

ELOWER  GAEDEII. 

The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  should  now  be  looked  over  ; 
it  the  stock  of  anything  is  short  remove  a  portion  of  it  into  a 
warm  house  to  produce  cuttings  fur  propagation.  It  is  often 
difEcult  in  the  autumn  to  procure  sufficient  plants  of  some 
hinds,  and  cuttings  of  all  the  more  softwooded  plants  struck  iii 
this  and  the  next  mouth  and  properly  hardenod-off,  will  bloom 
equally  well  with  those  struck  the  previous  autumn.  It  is, 
however,  advisable  that  bedding-out  Geraniums  and  other 
woody  plants  which  require  to  be  of  a  certain  age  and  size 
before  they  are  transplanted  to  the  open  borders,  should  have 
been  struck  and  v.-ell-established  before  winter,  as  fresh-struck 
plants  of  such  are  apt  to  grow  too  fast  to  produce  a  fine  show 
of  blossom.  Be  on  the  safe  side  as  regards  numbers,  tliere 
is  rarely  an  overstock  at  planting  time.  In  all  large  places 
BOmo  odd  corner  is  set  apart  for  growing  the  shrubs  and  plants 
most  commonly  required  to  fill-up  vacancies ;  where  such  is 
the  case,  cuttings  of  the  more  common  ornamental  shrubs  may 


now  be  put  in,  with  Honeysuckles,  Eoses,  &s.  Every  de- 
scription of  plant  used  for  the  above  purpose  should  be  pro- 
pagated, and  the  more  showy  herbaceous  plants  should  always 
form  a  part.  The  stock  of  evergreens  should  be  frequently 
lifted,  that  their  final  removal  may  be  effected  at  any  season 
without  risk.  In  severe  weather  beds  of  Pinks  are  apt  to  be 
eaten  down  to  the  stumps  by  rabbits.  Many  florists'  gardens 
are  exposed  to  this  serious  disaster  ;  it  is  advisable  to  protect 
the  beds  with  galvanised  wire-netting,  placing  some  larch 
stakes,  2  feet  out  of  the  ground,  at  short  intervals  round  the 
bed,  to  which  the  wire  should  be  fastened.  The  depredations 
of  rabbits  would  thus  be  effectually  prevented,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better,  even  when  there  is  none  of  these  vermin  in  the 
vicinity,  than  a  close-meshed  wire  net  as  a  protection  to  beds 
of  Pansies,  Carnations,  Tulips,  &;.,  which  are  often  more  in- 
jured in  spriflg  from  cold  cutting  winds  than  from  frost.  The 
Eanuneulus  bed  should  have  attention  ;  give  it  a  slight  forking 
over,  throwing  it  up  into  little  ridges  ;  these  can  be  levelled- 
down  at  any  time  previous  to  planting.  Look  over  the  col- 
lection of  roots,  separate  the  ofi'sets  from  those  which  are  large 
enough  to  bloom  for  planting  in  the  reserve  bed  ;  these  will 
flower  sphnUdly  the  succeeding  season.  It  is  from  want  of 
this  that  we  often  see  large  spaces  in  the  amateur's  Eanuneulus 
bed  without  a  bloom.  HoUjhocks  appear  to  be  coming  fast 
into  favour,  not  only  as  beautiful  border  plants,  but  also  as 
a  florists'  flower  for  exhibition.  Those  planted  in  the  border 
are  extremely  subject  to  the  attacks  of  slugs,  which  greedily 
feed  on  the  fleshy  shoots  ;  a  dusting  of  soot  occasionally  will 
make  these  less  palatable.  Those  plants  which  are  wintered 
iu  pots  must  have  the  decayed  leaves  carefully  removed.  If 
flowers  are  required  to  occupy  in  spring  the  beds  which  are 
afterwards  devoted  to  the  usual  bedding-out  plants,  they  will 
have  been  planted,  and  such  being  the  case,  some  choice  ones 
now  pushing  may  require  a  slight  protection  from  severe  frost. 
Sawdust,  leaf  mould,  or  old  tan  may  be  put  over  the  best  sorts 
of  Anemones,  Seillas,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  covering  the 
ground  afterwards  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  other  beds. 
The  pleasure  ground  will  require  frequent  sweeping  and  rolling, 
the  walks  to  be  rolled,  especially  after  frost,  and  every  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  neatness  and  order.  Deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  may  now  be  thinned-out  and  pruned  if  necessary; 
evergreens,  however,  had  better  remain  untouched  for  the 
present.  Planting,  too,  should  not  be  done  at  this  season 
except  in  extreme  eases,  but  ground  to  be  planted  may  now  be 
prepared  with  advantage. 

QKEENHOUSB   AND   CONSEEVATOEY. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  desirable  to  shift  the  general  stock  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  for  a  few  weeks,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  part  may  require  fresh  potling  at  this  time. 
When  such  is  the  case  room  must  be  made  to  keep  them  apart 
from  the  general  stock  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  as  their 
treatment  will  be  somewhat  different.  Most  softwooded  plants 
require  heading-back  or  pruning  at  the  present  season,  and 
this  should  always  be  performed  a  sufficient  time  before  the 
plant  is  repotted,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  a  fresh  growth. 
It  is  likewise  often  necessary,  with  this  class  of  plants,  to  dis- 
root them  to  some  extent  at  this  potting,  which  is  an  additional 
inducement  to  defer  repotting  till  the  plant  has  made  sufficient 
growth — say  young  shoots  an  inch  long — to  enable  it  to  bear 
the  o.>eration  without  injury.  ■  Attend  to  the  training  of  plants 
on  wires  and  trellises.  Fast-growing  plants,  such  as  Tropie- 
olums,  will  require  frequent  attention.  Cinerarias  will  now 
require  some  assistance  in  the  shape  of  weak  manure  water. 
Watch  for  green  fly,  to  which  this  plant  is  very  liable.  As  the 
principal  kinds  of  Begonias  will  now  be  showing  bloom,  they 
may  be  advantageously  removed  to  the  conservatory,  previously 
stakiug  them  carefully  to  preserve  their  fine  foliage  from  being 
damaged.  In  some  old  conservatories  the  flues  frequently  run 
under  the  pathway,  and  are  only  separated  from  the  bed  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  by  -liuob  brickwork.  Where 
this  is  tho  case  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  soil  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  brickwork  will  become  dry  at  the 
bottom  if  fires  are  required,  and  yet  may  appear  moist  at  the 
top ;  the  soil  should  in  such  cases  bo  examined  frequently,  and 
have  water  accordingly. 

STOVE. 

Stove  plants  will  be  much  benefited  by  bottom  heat  and  a 
moist  temperature  till  active  growth  commence.  Thin  and  tie 
out  the  shoots  as  they  advance,  to  form  the  plants  into  the 
desired  specimens,  and  guard  against  injuring  the  foliage. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  plants  consists  in  their  having  clean, 
healthy  foliage.    Dry  roots  of  Gloriosa,  and  a  portion  of  the 
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stock  of  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  Aoliimenes,  and  other  herbaceous 
stove  plauts,  may  now  be  plucged  in  bottom  heat  to  start  them 
previously  to  potting. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
When  writing  on  Saturday  week  the  snow  bad  all  gone,  and 
it  has  disappeared  again  on  this  the  11th,  after  quite  as  sudden 
.a  thaw  ;  but  the  /rost  during  the  week  has  doue  more  irjnry 
than  the  more  severe  frost  preceding  it,  as  eveu  a  day  or  two 
of  mild  weather,  after  an  attack  of  frost,  makes  the  plants 
more  sentitive  afterwaidt:,  and  requires  more  care  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  gardener. 

KITCHEN    GABDEX. 

Though  we  used  litter  and  laurel  branches  when  this  week's 
rost  set  in,  we  fear  that  some  of  our  earliest  Broccoli  and  our 
earliest  Cabbages  have  suffered  considerably,  eveu  though  we 
took  these  means  to  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Lettuces  and 
Endive  of  any  sizo  have  also  suffered  a  little,  all  plants  from 
the  previous  mildness  of  the  weather  being  full  of  juices  and 
tender.  We  trust  that  when  the  weather  changes  there  will  be 
less  injury  than  we  imagine,  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  sow  some 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  and  CaulifloKer  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in 
boxes  in  heated  houses,  so  that  any  loss  may  soon  be  replaced. 
As  yet  Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  different  Borecoles  have  stood 
well.  The  greater  portion  of  our  Sivoys  were  used,  but  a 
number  of  heads  of  good  fiza,  though  protected  by  the  sno*, 
have  been  injured  in  the  heart,  and  therefore  will  be  of  little 
use. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  so  many  of  our  cottage  gardeners 
seem  to  have  no  relish  for  Borecoles,  as  Cottagers'  Kale,  Scotch 
Cabbaging  Kale,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  as  they  stand  the  -winter 
when  Broccoli  seems  to  have  a  hard  fight  for  it.  We  hear 
sad  complaints  amongst  our  cottager  friends,  who  live  in  low 
positions,  as  respects  their  Broccoli,  which  they  will  persist  iu 
planting  largely.  True,  a  fine  large  Broccoli  is  a  regular  fill- 
pot,  and  is  something  tor  a  family  to  come  and  go  on,  but  when 
you  cut  the  head  it  is  all  that  you  generally  get,  for  we  suppose, 
on  the  same  principle,  few  of  our  cottagers  care  about  the 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  whiih  jieldssuoh  en  amount  of  pioluce; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Brussels  Sprouts  and  tie  Kales 
it  is  cut  and  come  again  without  end.  When  once  the  top  is 
gone — and  what  can  be  more  sweet  after  the  frost  has  just 
mollified  them  a  little? — there  is  no  end  to  the  shoots  and 
sprouts  from  the  stems.  Though  for  a  definite  purpose  we  are 
fond  of  such  Kales  as  the  Scotch  Cabbaging  and  Veitch's  Dsarf, 
yet  for  a  cottage  garden  we  think  there  is  little  better  than  the 
tall  Scotch  Kale,  as  the  supply  from  the  stems  in  the  spring 
months  is  next  to  inexhaustible,  and  well  cooked  they  are  not 
inferior  to  flavour  to  the  best  Broccoli.  We  so  far  join  with 
Dr.  Johnson  as  to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Cauliflower,  but 
frequently  we  have  found  young  Coleworts  excel  the  most 
compact  Cauliflower  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 

We  shall  not  have  written  these  few  lines  in  vain,  if  thou- 
sands more  of  cur  cottage  gardeners  be  induced  to  grow  more 
of  these  hardy  vegetables,  which  nothing  but  a  winter  close  on 
zero  seems  to  kill.  We  fear  that  one  reason  why  these  hardy 
vegetables  do  not  occupy  almost  every  part  of  a  cottage  garden 
in  winter  is,  that  so  frequently  they  are  so  badly  cooked  as  to 
be  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  to  the  person  who  eats 
them.  With  all  the  good  properties  of  our  English  housewives, 
and  in  some  respects  we  consider  them  unequalled,  we  fear 
that,  as  respects  simple  cookery,  the  statements  made  by  a 
French  refugee  lady  in  the  papers  lately  have  too  much  truth 
in  them.  We  have  not  been  much  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
great  dinners  of  late,  but  when  we  have  gone  to  public,  or  at 
least  large  dinners  on  public  occasions,  it  has  often  surprised 
US  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  a  well-cooked  Potato  ;  and  the 
vegetables  were  so  bard  and  yellow,  that  in  the  summer  we 
have  been  glad  to  tall  back  on  a  little  salad,  or  a  simple  bit  of 
Lettuce,  which  the  artistes  in  the  vegetable  department  could 
not  spoil.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  our 
simple  lasses  in  the  country  do  not  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  hardiest  herJlh-imparting  vegetables.  A  few 
lessons  from  the  French  lady,  or  any  other  lady,  would  be  of 
importance.  We  fear  that  in  this  frosty  weather,  serious  illness 
has  been  caused  ly  cooking  frozen  vegetables  before  they  have 
been  thoroughly  thawed  in  cold  water.  In  such  a  condition 
they  are  next  to  poison.  We  know  that  in  some  hard  limy 
waters  it  is  not  easy  to  boil  vegetables  jelly-soft  without  wast- 
ing them,  or  to  prevent  them  turning  out  of  a  dirty  yellow 
instead  of  a  rich  green  ;  but  even  in  such  water  a  piuch  of 


carbonate  of  soda  will  make  the  vegetables  retain  their  proper 
colour,  and  the  soda  would  do  no  barm  to  anyone.  We  like 
greens  to  be  served  green.  Others  may  have  them  as  yellow  aa 
they  please. 

But  for  the  weather  we  should  be  thiuking  of  putting  Peas 
and  Beans,  and  even  a  few  Potatoes  iuto  the  ground.  We  mutt 
forward  them  under  a  little  protection.  We  were  so  far  glad 
that  we  had  a  store  of  Sea-kale,  Ehub.irb,  and  Asparagus  up 
as  we  could  raise  uoue  during  the  week,  the  ground  was  so 
cxcessivc-ly  hard  ;  trenching  and  digging  therefore  were  quite 
out  of  the  question.  These  winter  vegetables  forced,  along 
with  Mushrooms,  help  us  very  much  in  the  winter  season,  when 
we  have  less  variety  out  of  doors.  Their  goodness  very  much 
depends  on  their  texture. 

Mushroom  House  — We  have  made  our  first  bed  in  our  reno- 
vated house,  rather  late  as  it  happens.  The  bed  was  made  chiefly 
of  long  litter,  with  a  mixture  of  droppings,  as  they  came  from  the 
stable,  turned  over  and  watered  until  it  became  about  halt  as 
much  decomposed  as  the  old  gardeners  wuuld  have  required  for 
a  Cucumber  bed.  It  will  soon  be  fit  for  spawning,  when  an 
inch  or  two  of  droppings  will  be  added  on  the  turface.  A  little 
dry  turfy  soil  was  added  to  help  to  consolidate  it.  Before 
commencing,  the  ceiling  was  run  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  oil 
and  antieorrosion  paint  to  prevent  condensed  moisture  resting 
there,  and  as  all  the  platforms  are  of  wood  well  seasoned, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  spars  for  the  bottom  of  the 
beds,  we  shall  expect  to  last  at  least  twenty  years,  we  had  the- 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  spars,  coated  three  times  with 
antieorrosion  paint  to  keep  the  damp  out.  If  the  wood  had 
not  been  so  thoroughly  dried  and  well  seasoned,  wo  should 
have  preferred  retaining  it  in  its  natural  state,  but  nicely 
planed.  We  are  quite  sure  that  under  some  circumstances 
wood  will  last  longer  unpainted  than  painted.  Painting  greea 
unseasoned  wood  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  premature 
decay  from  dry  rot  and  internal  fermentation. 

Something  would  be  gained  in  this  direction  if  the  f-imple 
fact  were  more  acted  upon,  that  wood  will  last  longer  when 
always  dry  or  always  damp  than  when  frequently  exposed  to. 
extremes  of  wetness  and  dryness :  hence  it  is  next  to  incal- 
culable bow  long  sound  piles  of  wood  will  remain  sound  when 
kept  several  feet  below  water-level.  A  good  oak  post  will 
remaiu  sound  for  many  years  when  kept  in  a  pretty  equable  state 
as  respects  moisture  under  ground — much  longer  than  the  bulk 
of  the  post  above  ground,  subject  to  greater  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  dryness  and  wet,  and  the  wasting  influence  of  the  air 
on  each  crack  and  cranny.  But  the  greatest  and  the  most 
rapid  decay  takes  place  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  be- 
cause there  the  greatest  extremes  of  dryness  and  wet  are  the 
most  frequently  experienced. 

Wt)  have  hinted  above  that  we  had  our  Mushroom  house 
repaired,  and  not  too  soon,  as  en  a  cold  snowy  morning  during 
the  week  we  lost  the  old  thatched  rodf  of  the  old  shed  from 
which  we  have  obtained  large  quantities  of  Mushrooms.  We 
fear  the  beds  bearing  will  have  been  greatly  itjured.  The  root 
was  picturesque  enough  in  its  worn-out  mossy  condition,  and 
we  felt  sorry  to  lose  it,  and  all  the  more,  as  we  cannot  be  sure 
as  to  how.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  might  have  been  a 
live  cinder  in  fresh  scot  placed  there  the  night  previously,  but 
if  so,  nothing  was  seen  until  morning,  and  then,  wet  as  the 
outside  of  the  roof  was,  it  was  soon  in  a  smouldering  state  from 
end  to  end.  It  is  also  possible  a  spark  from  a  tobacco-pipe  in 
dry  litter  might  be  the  cause.  We  can  never  be  too  careful  in 
little  matters.  We  should  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  lovers 
cf  "  the  weed,"  but  we  do  know  that  many  smokers  are  exces- 
sively careless  of  lucifers  and  sparks  from  their  pipes.  When 
we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  men  will  be  heedless  enough 
of  consequences  to  smoke  even  in  a  powder  manufacto)-y,  we 
need  not  be  so  much  surprised  that  there  will  be  smoke  amongsti- 
combuslible  materials  in  farms  and  gardens.  All  such  care- 
lessness is  very  reprehensible,  and  we  have  no  doubt  disastrous 
consequences  frequently  ensue.  There  are  right  times  and 
right  places  for  doing  most  things.  There  are  men  who  seeni 
to  have  a  pleasure  in  doing  a  thing  just  because  it  is  forbidden 
to  be  done  :  hence  the  zest  wiih  which  a  stolen  pipe,  as  it  were, 
is  smoked  because  the  time  and  place  are  strictly  forbidden. 
These  stolen  pipes  are  the  dangerous  pipes.  There  is  often 
gross  selfish  injustice  in  such  practices.  We  have  travelled  in 
railways  much  less  of  late,  but  now,  since  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  smokers  there  are  smoking  carriages,  why  thould 
almost  every  carriage  be  tainted  with  tobacco,  to  the  discomfort 
of  those  who  detest  it,  whilst  the  smoking  carriages  are  seldom 
filled  ?    When  we  went  to  the  great  show  at  Oxford  our  clothes 
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were  tainted  for  twenty-four  hours.  More  than  half  the  pas- 
sengers in  crowded  ordinary  canisges  smoked  heavily  the  whole 
way,  without  the  slightest  apology,  whilst  we  noticed  that  the 
c-moking  carriages  were  not  half  filled.  Now,  we  will  only  say, 
that  be  a  smoker  a  garden  labourer  or  a  gentleman,  there  is 
nothing  manly  or  honourable  in  smoking  in  a  wrong  place. 
A  man  worthy  the  name  of  man  would  scorn  to  realise  a  paltry 
pleasure  which  he  saw  to  be  a  cause  of  discomfort  and  often 
of  it) jury  to  others. 

FRUIT    GABDEN. 

We  have  done  little  except  in  the  way  of  pruning,  wateiing 
a  Peach  house  beginning  to  push,  cleaning  and  pruning  other 
houses,  and  taking  more  Strawberry  plants  into  a  little  heat. 
Unfortunately  the  mice  have  attacked  the  buds  again,  notwith- 
standing all  precautions.  It  is  very  annojing  after  getting 
fine  plants.  Beginners  in  setting  their  potted  plants  in  houses 
would  act  wisely  in  using  no  eaucers  until  the  flower  trusses 
appear  strongly.  Stagnant  water  at  the  bottom  at  an  early 
Btage,  and  eafurating  the  buds  with  water,  make  a  wreck  of 
many  a  fine  Strawberry  pot.  In  moving  the  plants  into  houses 
all  the  old  outside  leaves  may  be  removed,  and  a  little  fresh 
surfacing  given.  The  bcttom  of  the  pots  should  also  be  exa- 
mined to  see  that  the  hole  is  not  clogged  up  outside,  which  it 
often  will  be  if  the  pot  has  stood  on  the  gravel.  All  forcing, 
where  very  early  produce  is  not  required,  should  go  on  but 
slowly  in  such  weather.  Where  Peaches  happened  to  be  in  full 
bloom  during  the  last  three  weeks,  how  great  must  have  been 
the  disadvantage  as  to  their  setting  well,  with  scarcely  a  blink 
of  sun  to  cheer  them  !  We  shall  be  later  with  many  things 
than  usual,  owing  to  changes  in  the  houses — heating,  staging, 

ORNAMENTAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Here,  out  of  doors,  the  work  has  chiefly  been  conflned  to 
sweeping  walks,  and  pruning  Laurels,  Ivy  hedges,  &c.,  burning 
the  mere  rubbish,  and  using  and  storing  the  best  for  protect- 
iag  purposes.  We  have  also  collected  a  good  store  of  pea  sticks 
and  material  for  flower  stakes — a  matter  of  importance  where 
coverts  are  sacred  grounds  in  summer — also  a  good  quantity  for 
fire-lighting  purposes.  As  we  had  to  move  a  lot  of  cut  Black 
and  White  Thorn,  we  did  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  it  for 
furnace  or  other  fireplace  purposes,  so  we  set  fire  to  a  number 
of  leads,  and  turned  it  quickly  into  charred  refuse,  merely 
covering  it  with  damp  rubbish  to  subdue  the  flame,  and  clear- 
ing out  as  soon  as  charring  was  (iiected.  In  a  few  hours  we 
thus  obtained  some  cartloads  of  charred  rubbish,  much  not 
better  than  charcoal  dust,  but  there  were  many  little  bits 
ranging  from  I  inch  to  1  and  IJ  inch  in  diameter.  For  all 
such  small  wood  we  find  we  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
charred  material  by  charring  and  removing  it  quickly.  For 
large  wood  the  old  mode  of  covering  up  with  turf  and  earth  is 
the  best,  and  watching  it  properly  night  and  day  before  all  the 
heap  is  charred,  allowing  no  more  air  to  enter  than  will  sup- 
port slow  combustion. 

We  have  prepared  places  for  propagating,  potting,  Arc,  yet 
we  were  disinclined  to  move  plants  much  in  such  weather,  but 
if  the  thaw  continues,  nest  week  we  shall  do  much  in  this  way. 
Those  who  are  inexperienced  have  little  idea  how  soon  plants 
suffer  from  great  extremes  of  temperature,  even  for  a  short 
time,— R.  F. 

TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sou,  Wellington  Koad,  St.  John's  "VVoocI,  London, 
N.W. —  CittalofjHC  of  Vc'jttahlc  awl  Agricultural  Sads. 

W.  CutLush  tfe  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. —  Catdlogiic  of  Vtijctahh, 
Floioer^  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Butler,  McCulloch,  it  Co.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C— 
l<priiiD  Ciftuhx/uc  of  Set  ds  fur  the  A'itchcit  and  Flower  Garden,  i{:c. 

Barr  &  Sugden,  12.,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  AV.C. — 
Jjescnptive  Hiring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds  for  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  &c. 

George  Gibbs  &  Co.,  25  and  2(J,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London, 
W. — CitiaftM/uc  vf  Seeds  for  the  Garden  and  Farm. 

K.  Parker,  Kxotic  Narsery,  Tooting,  Surrey,  y.AV. —  Cutcdoguc  of 
Agricultural^  Flouxr,  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  tOc. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B. — Many  questions    must  remain    unanswered  until  next 
week. 
Maud.— A  letter  is  at  the  post  ofHco  as  *'  A.  M." 

Books  (R.  Atkhifion).—**  The  Treasury  of  Botany  "  is  in  the  aliibubetical 
form  ;  iudeed,  its  spconcl  title  is  "  a  jiopular  Dictionary."  It  is  the  latest. 
The  price  U  lOs.     There  are  no  cultural  directions  in  it.    (W.  B.).— "  The 


Cottage  Gardeners'  BictioBary,"  with  Appendix,  including  new  plants  to 
the  end  of  18.7,  is  price  Qs.  6(?.,  or  post  frse  7s.  2d. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  (C.  it/.  iJ/c Crow).— No  such  reduction  is 
made. 

Horticultural  Directory  (A  Young  Head  GajJejier).— It  will  depend 
upon  the  place  you  tire  managiug. 

AucuBAS  J.  W.  ii.).— The  male  is  similar  in  leaf  to  the  female  Aucuha 
jai)onica  so  loug  known,  usually  with  leaves  spotted  with  yellow,  but 
sometimes  entirely  green.  Vera  is  merely  a  nurseryman's  addition  to  the 
name.  Picia  has  leaves  with  a  broad  yellow  margin.  You  will  find  a 
very  full  descriptive  account  in  vol.  xvi.,  pages  254,  '255. 

AVaterproofing  Calico  {J.  D.  L.).— The  only  composition  likely  to 
render  your  calico  jackets  waterproof,  is  Indianrubber  dissolved  in 
naptba  nnd  then  brushed  on  Ihe  calico.  A  few  yards  of  Mackintosh 
cloth  would  have  been  far  less  trouble,  far  more  sightly,  and  not  much 
more  expensive. 

Parallelogram  [A  Subscriber  for  Many  Years). — To  erect  a  perpendicu- 
lar line,  and  find  point  c  accurately,  is  described  in  fig.  31,  page  447.  As 
liuc  A  B  is  41  feet  4  inches  long,  and  line  bc,  G2  fest  loug,  the  radii  of  the 
circles  referred  to  are  determined.  From  the  stake  at  point  c,  with  a  line 
41  feet  4  inches  long,  trace  an  arc  as  in  point  n.  From  the  peg  at  point  a, 
with  a  line  62  feet  long  trace  an  arc  cutting  the  former  one;  where  the 
two  arcs  cut  each  other  is  point  n.— M.  O'Donnell. 

Cyclamens  (WeUhvia7i).~-SVG  cannot  recommend  any  florist;  all  the 
principal  florists  can  supply  what  you  need  if  j  on  inform  them.  {R.McK.). 
—We  quite  aqree  with  you  in  highly  prizing  the  Cyclamen  as  a  table 
decoration.  You  will  have  seen  notes  on  its  general  culture  in  our  last 
week's  number. 

Epiphyllusi  TRUKCATU3I  Flowers  Drooping  (F.  TT^).- We  have  no 
douLt  that  thtir  short  continuance  in  flower  is  due  to  the  temperature  ; 
v^e  would  move  them  to  the  cooler  house  whilst  flowering,  and  for  twelve 
months  after  flowering  keep  them  in  the  warmer  house,  removing  them 
only  when  in  flower.  When  they  begin  to  grow  they  require  a  rather 
moist  atmosphere,  and  should  have  copious  waterings  at  tlae  root,  but 
avoid  in  all  stages  keeping  the  soil  in  a  saturated  condition.  When  the 
growth  is  over,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  soil  be  kept  moist  enough  for  the 
stems  to  remain  fresh.  We  do  not  recognise  the  plant  from  the  part  sent, 
flowers  are  necessary. 

Snowdrops  after  Flowering  (Arthentcc). — The  plants  would  he  better 
of  a  light  airy  position  free  from  frost,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  until  they  have  been  hardened  off,  and  then  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  This  is  a  bettf-r  plan  than  allowing 
the  bulbs  to  ripen  in  pots.  They  are  of  no  use  for  flowering  again  in 
pots,  but  are  very  useful  for  borders. 

Berberry  and  Almond  Planting  {Idcm).~Boih  may  safely  be  planted 
from  the  present  time  up  to  April  in  mild  weather,  but  the  earlier  it  is 
done  the  better. 

Centadrea  candidissima  (ragusina),  Iresine  Herbstii,  and  Golden 
Feverfew  Sowing  (James  S.). — Sow  the  seeds  of  all  early  in  March,  in 
pans  filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  sandy  peat, 
and  one  part  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Thepans  should 
be  well  drained,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  made  even  and  fine.  Scatter 
the  seeds  regularly,  and  just  cover  them  with  fine  soil.  Water  gently  and 
place  the  pans  in  a  hotbed  of  from  7»J^  to  75  \  and  a  top  heat  of  55-  to  75", 
keeping  them  near  the  glass  and  the  soil  moist,  but  not  very  wet.  Con- 
tinue the  plants  in  the  hotbed  after  they  appear,  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  and  afi'ording  them  plenty  of  air,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  draw- 
ing up.  When  large  enough  to  handle  pot-off  the  Centaurea  and  Iresine 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  the  Golden  Feverfew  in  pans,  placing  the  plants 
ahout  an  inch  apart ;  return  them  to  the  hotbed,  shade  for  a  few  days, 
harden-ofi"  when  established,  and  remove  to  a  cold  frame  but  protecting 
from  frost.    They  will  be  nice  plants  by  the  beginning  of  June. 

Plants  for  Shady  Border  (Wm.  M.  R.). — Ajuga  reptans  rubra, 
Glechoma  hederacea  foliis  variegatis,  Nierembergia  livularis,  Sedum 
anglicum,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  and  Vinca  elegantissima,  which,  though  it 
grows  taller  than  you  wish,  is  very  oroamental. 

Tea  Roses  for  Forcing  (A  Ladij  Beader).~li  is  in  our  opinion  better 
to  plunge  the  Roses  in  their  pots  if  wanted  for  winter  forcing,  rather  than 
to  take  them  out  of  their  pots  and  plant  them  in  the  ground.  We  should 
recommend  shiftiug  them  into  larger  pots  previous  to  their  being  plunged, 
so  as  not  to  have  to  disturb  the  roots  in  repotting  when  they  are  brought 
in  for  forcing.  Put  good  drainage,  and  stand  the  pots  in  the  ground  on 
inverted  saucers  or  slate  to  keep  the  worms  out.  Place  them  in  cold 
frames  as  soon  as  winter  frosts  set  in,  and  bringthem  into  a  lieht  double- 
Fpau  house  when  they  are  wanted  for  blooming,  being  careful  not  to  force 
too  rapidly  at  first.  They  do  not  require  bottom  heat,  which  often  causes 
mildew.  The  best  bottom  heat  they  can  have  is  to  be  set  on  open  wooden 
staging  with  hot-water  pipes  under. 

TropxolumJarratti  AND  tricolordm  Culture  (Frtrwu'r).— The  tubers 
should  be  potted  in  September,  or  before  they  begin  to  grow,  in  a  com- 
post of  light  fibrous  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  Good  drainage  is  necessary,  and  in  potting 
it  is  well  to  place  the  tuber  on  silver  sand.  Pot  so  that  it  shall  be  covered 
with  soil.  Water  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist,  and  place  the 
pots  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  light  airy  position.  The  shoots  wii  need  a 
trellis  or  other  support. 

Geranium  Leaves  Going  off  {H.  A.  B.).—T)iq  leaves  sent  us  hava 
the  appearance  of  suffering  from  damp  accompanied  with  cold.  Could 
you  not  give  them  a  more  light  and  airy  position  with  an  increase  of 
temperature  ?  Is  there  much  manure  in  the  compost  used  for  potting, 
and  is  the  watering  no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  foUage  from 
flagging  V 

Mushrooms  in  a  Cellar  (A  Subscriber).  —  In  our  number  published 
last  6th  of  October  there  are  full  directions.  They  are  too  long  to  reprint. 
You  can  have  a  copy  if  you  enclose  four  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Fruit  Trees  Laid  in  (J.  J.  JT.}.— Your  several  hundred  fruit  trees 
laid  in  the  giound  will  not  be  injured  by  the  severe  weather,  if  they  have 
not  been  kept  in  bundles  so  that  the  frost  could  reach  the  roots  from 
these  being  iusutticiently  covered  with  soil.  We  advise  you  to  spread  some 
dry  litter  over  them,  and  leave  them  covered-up  until  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  thawed.    We  think  they  will  be  quite  safe.    The  "  Botanical 
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Mrtffaziae"  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  3s.  6^^.    It  may  be  ob- 
■   '■:-:X  th'ou^^'h  any  bookseller. 

-rEKN  IN  Greenhouse  ^Suhsciihcr).— It  v^ill  benefit  rather  than  de- 
rats  the  air  in  the  bouse. 

DivAC.-EN-A  Leaves  BnowxED  (E.  C,  Kcnt).~The  Dracrena  leaf  seems 
^  as  if  it  had  had  a  cliill,  or  been  scorched  by  the  sua  when  damp;  bat 
Dracreua  leaves,  jast  like  those  of  evergreens,  do  not  last  always,  but  a 
few  are  lost  every  year. 

Raising  Vines  from  Eyes  (A  Beginner). — The  eyes  can  be  struck  in  a 
Cucumber  frame,  where  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75-, 
and  a  corresponding  top  bent.  The  eyes  may  remain  until  they  have 
not  r.  om  enough,  aud  shou'd  then  bo  moved  to  a  house  where  they  cm 
have  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and  a  moist  top  heat,  potting  as  required. 
Train  the  canes  from  12  to  IG  inches  from  the  glass,  and  f;ir  enoucih  apart 
to  allow  them  room  to  develops  their  foliage.  It  is  not  likelj'  if  crown 
with  Cucumbers  that  they  would  form  canes  of  sufficient  strength  for 
fruiting  next  year,  for  under  suoh  circurastances  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  them  the  light  aad  air  they  require  to  form  strong  well-ripened 
canes. 

Potatoes  (G.  J.).— Messrs.  E;ivr  &  Sugdeu  advertise  Thomas  Almond's 
Yorkshire  Hero,  and  alpo  Rintoul's  New  Eai'ly  White, Don,  but  we  do  not 
observe  Transell's  Seedling  down  in  their  present  list. 

Potatoes  Fon  Seed,  and  Frosted  (E.  S.). — Neither  unripe,  nor  badly 
SrowQ.nor  small  Potntoes  will  do  well  for  phmtiug;  in  fact,  I  prefer  unripe 
tubers  as  seed,  and  of  course  the  smaller  they  are  the  nearer  they  should 
be  set  together,  and  the  closer  the  rows  should  be.  Thoroughly  frosted 
Potatoes  will  now  be  perfectly  soft,  and  the  sooner  they  are  separated 
from  those  which  remain  firm,  and  are  cast  away,  the  better.  Then  the 
tubers  which  are  firm  had  best  be  spread  thinly,  without  touching  each 
other,  on  a  dry  floor  or  upon  boards,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  there  till 
they  show  signs  of  vegetating,  and  in  that  case  they  will  certainly  do  for 
seed  ;  but  should  they  show  no  &ip,a  of  pushing  by  a  month  or  two  hence, 
let  them  be  boiled  down  for  the  pigs,  or  otherwise  userl  in  the  household 
by  those  who  do  not  object  to  discoloured  or  sweet-tasting  Potatoes.  The 
uuripe,  uglies,  and  the  little  ones  had  better  undergo  the  spreading 
process  in  a  dry  twiU-.'ht  shed,  or  somewhere  secure  from  frost,  and  when 
their  shoots  are  tolerably  prominent,  scoop  away  the  inferior  "  sprits," 
leaving  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  eyes  from  each  tulter  according  to 
their  size,  and  that  will  prove  a  means  to  secure  a  much  finer  and  more 
even  crop.  This  practice  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  early  planting. 
— R.  Fekn. 

Heating  a  very  small  Propag-atin'g  HorsE  (Novice).— We  think  that 
lieating  by  a  tank  in  a  house  10  feet  by  9  feet,  and  heating  by  piping,  are 
both  good.  Were  we,  as  you  propose,  to  heat  the  small  propagating 
house  by  means  of  a  conical  boiler,  ^e  would  i^refer  having  on  each  side 
a  bed  Sh  feet,  a  pathway  of  2  feet,  two  3-inch  pipes  covered  with  rublle 
under  f'ach  bed,  and  two  2  inch  (ipes  all  roimd  for  top  heat. 

Cover  for  Heated  Tank  (Ca7cn?m).— Perforated  zinc  will  do  very 
well  for  covering  your  tank,  provided  the  water  in  the  tank  is  rarely 
above  17^'.  Slate  covered  with  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  if  yon  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  cocoa  fibre  damp.  When  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  the  heat  will 
not  rise  freely  through  it.  It  looks  cleanly  on  the  top,  and  the  heat  given 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  prevented  escaping.  Clean  ashes  or  sand 
answer  very  well  in  such  circnmsiance?,  as  all  the  heat  com?s  from  the 
slate.  Even  in  their  case,  though  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  keep  the 
surface  ra'her  dry,  that  next  the  slate  shou'd  be  moist,  which  is  very 
easily  managed. 

Proposed  Hot-water  Piping  [R.  T.  B.}. — We  prefer  No  1,  with  three 
flows  and  one  return. 

Cucumber  House  {T.  M.,  Bochdale). —You  do  not  tell  us  whether  your 
house  is  to  he  a  lean-to  or  span-roofed.  As  it  is  to  be  12  feet  by  Sfett 
inside  measure  if  it  be  span-roofed,  we  would  have  a  bed  of  2  feet 
9  inches  on  each  side  and  a  pathway  down  the  centre.  If  a  leau-to,  a  bed 
of  from  8  to  4  feet  wide  in  front  would  do,  and  there  miwht  bo  narrow 
shelves  on  the  hack  wall  for  pricking  out  seedlings,  &c.  In  either  ca?e, 
for  early  work  you  would  need  two  4-inch  pipes  below  the  bed  and  two 
pipes  flll  round  for  top  heat— thnt  is  to  say,  to  work  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
A  small  boiler  would  therefore  be  necessary,  but,  as  often  stated,  it  is 
always  expensive  to  heat  a  small  plnce  with  hot  water  ;  but  if  you  regulate 
the  firing  by  well  attendiug  to  draught  as  lately  stated,  you  will  minimise 
the  lo<!s  of  heat  by  tb-e  chimney.  If  we  had  to  bent  such  a  place  f  u" 
Cucujubors  that  we  did  not  commence  with  until  the  first  or  second 
month  of  the  year,  we  would,  in  the  case  of  a  lean-to  house,  take'R  stout 
flue  all  round  except  the  doorway,  enclose  the  fine  in  front  of  the  house 
for  a  bed  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  leave  the  back  flue  exposed  for  top 
heat.  If  you  give  more  particulars  we  may  be  able  to  do  better  for 
you. 

Converting  a  Building  into  an  Ice  House  {Yoini{j).~'By  your  pro- 
posed plan  you  would  so  lessen  the  size  of  the  house  if  you  built  the  wall 
inside,  that  the  house  would  be  little  more  than  10  feet  by  6  feet  inside. 
N'ow  it  is  12  feet  by  9  feet.  Were  we  to  make  that  house  into  an  ice 
house  we  would  leave  it  of  that  size,  and  sink  the  floor  inside  not  3  feet, 
but  6  or  9  feet,  build  another  wall  outside  the  present  house  9  inches  from 
the  other,  leaving  the  space  between  airtisbt— pretty  well  as  cood  as 
stuffing  the  space  with  straw  or  sawdust— and'then  have  a  roof  of  IS  inclies 
of  thatch  over  the  present  tile  roof,  and  the  eaves  reaching  beyond  the 
outer  wall,  which  outer  wall  we  would  cover  with  as  light  a  colour  as 
possible. 

Utilising  House  Sewage  (A.  B.  G.)  — We  mix  the  entire  sewage  of 
the  house  by  letting  it  run  into  a  tank,  and  we  apply  it  in  spring  and 
summer  by  means  of  a  pump,  either  by  hose  or  bucketsf  ul,  to  Asparagus, 
Kbubarb,  Cabhageworts,  Ouions,  &o.,  having  gutters  made  purposely 
between  the  rows.  In  winter,  if  needed,  it  may  be  poured  over  vacant 
ground. 

Name  of  Fruit  {Joseph  Bttr^/c?*').— Hollandbury. 

Names  op  Plants  (/.  TT^"i7/s).— Physaiis  Alkekengi.  We  did  not  know, 
until  shnwn  by  its  cftVcton  your  writing,  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  tot  illy 
oblitrrates  ink.  (Jrojifsj.— We  cannot  name  plants  from  their  leaves  only. 
(R.  Giddinga). — 1,  Dendrobium  Gibsoni  ;  2,  Cyrtocbilum  leucochilum, 
(J.  J  ,  fioftfscy).- Nephrodium  molle.    (A.  S.  B.,  Norfolk).— JEschynsiuthus 

J'axtoni.    (J.  M ).— The  Oucid  is  O.  b.u'batum.    The  other  we  do  not  yet 

Tecoguisc. 
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INQUIRY. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Preston's  lEquiry  on  January  otb,  I  beg  to 
state  that  at  the  beginning  of  October  I  sold  George  White, 
147,  Culford  Eaad,  Islington,  about  fifteen  fowls,  for  wLieh  he 
agreed  to  give  me  £3  18s.  Ha  acknowledged  their  arrival,  and 
said  he  would  write  again  soon.  Hearing  nothing  further,  I 
wrote  again,  when  he  replied  he  had  mislaid  the  invoice,  and 
asked  for  another,  which  was  sent.  Afterwards  I  wrote  for  the 
money  several  times,  generally  receiving  no  answer.  At  last 
"  Rogers  "  wrote,  eaying  Mr.  White  was  in  Scotland,  and  would 
not  return  till  December  11th,  when  my  letter  should  be  at- 
tended to.  Since  this  date  I  have  written  three  times  on  the 
subject,  and  received  no  reply.  My  last  letter  was  returned, 
saying  he  had  gone  away.  Seeing  your  icfiuiry,  I  forward  this 
statement  as  a  warning  to  others. — C.  B. 


THE   "STANDARD'S"   CORRESPONDENT  ON 
CARRIER   PIGEONS. 

I  HAVE  thought  proper  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  article 
on  the  Antwerp  or  Belgian  Pigeon  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Standard  newspaper,  Tuesday,  December  27ih,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  second  article  by  the  same  person  in  a  more  recent 
copy  of  the  Standard,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen. — K.  W. 

[In  reply  to  "  E.  W.,"  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  read  both 
the  letters  in  the  Standard.  I  was  glad  that  such  letters 
should  appear  in  a  widely-read  daily  newspaper,  because  the 
wonderful  powers  and  utility  of  the  messenger  Pigeons  would 
thus  come  before  the  notice  of  many  who  are  wholly  or  partly 
ignorant  of  such  birds,  reaching  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  the  fancy  and  its  special  organs. 
Mr.  E.'W.  Alldridge,  of  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  the  author  of  the 
letters,  wrote  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  a  good  motive,  but 
they  are  not  free  from  error,  and  a  part  of  his  second  letter  is 
certainly  not  written  in  good  taste,  and  reflects  in  harsh,  and 
I  can  venture  to  say,  untruthful  terms  (doubtless  from  igno- 
rancf)  upon  Pigeon  fanciers.  Speaking  of  the  English  fancy 
Carriers,  the  high-class  birds,  he  says  they  will  not  bring  up 
their  young  ;  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they,  as  all  fanciers  know, 
are  excellent  parents.  Mr.  Alldridge  also  errs  in  regard  to 
first-class  homing  birds  being  worth  only  Is.  each.  He  is  also 
in  error  as  to  the  preference  given  by  him  to  young  birds,  in 
one  case  of  actually  nine  weeks  old,  over  birds  of  mature  age. 
His  preference  of  hens  over  cocks  is  also,  I  think,  an  error, 
as  well  as  his  objection  to  using  birds  while  breeding. 

But  there  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Alldridge's  second  letter  which 
I  particularly  wish  to  notice  ;  it  is  this — "  For  those  who  care 
to  know  all  about  Pouters,  Fantails,  and  such-like  useless 
fancy  kinds — kinds  I  again  strongly  advise  your  readers  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  for  I  presume  I  am  not  addressing  members 
of  the  '  fancy,'  or  subsciibers  to  some  Pigeon  club,  held  at  the 
Pig  and  Whistle,  somewhere — for  such  persons  there  are  books 
published,  which  they  can  peruse,  and,  possibly,  derive  great 
satisfaction  therefrom.  I  have  never  read  one,  and  have  not 
the  least  intention  of  doing  so,  as  I  am  not  a  '  Pigeon-fancier  ' 
in  the  u?ually  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  or  a  Pigeon-dealer." 
Now,  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  position  in  life  Mr.  All- 
dridge occupies,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  I,  as  a  clergyman 
and  rector  of  a  parish,  and  an  ardent  Pigeon-fancier  for  life, 
know  the  principal  fanciers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  that  his  sneer  at  the  fancy  is  wholly  misplaced.  Very 
frequently  —  indeed,  it  is  almost  a  law  in  human  nature, 
people  most  strongly  condemn  what  they  least  understand. 
Mr.  Alldridge  says  he  has  never  read  book?  on  fancy  Pigeons 
(I  possess  nearly  a  dozen,  and  some  very  high-priced  ones), 
and  most  certainly  he  does  not  know  Pigeon-fanciers.  As  to 
the  "  Pig  and  Whistle,"  I  remember  being  present  two  years 
since  at  the  annual  dinner — rather  banquet,  of  the  North 
British  Columbarian  Society,  held  at  the  Hanover  Hotel,  Glas- 
gow, where  the  company  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  private 
fortune,  officers,  merchants,  and  men  of  large  means  and  good 
position.  After  dinner  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  and  really — really  Mr.  Alldridge,  the 
whole  affiir  was  not  of  the  "  Pig  and  Whistle  "  kind.  Then  I 
received  a  card  of  invitation  to  the  dinner  of  the  National 
Peristeronic  Society,  held  at  the  dining-room  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.     Mr.  Alldridge  may  call  the  Gi-ystal  Palace  "  The  Pig 
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and  Whistle,"  but  I  do  not.  Indeed,  Lis  sneer  is  wonderfully 
misplaced.  Ladies  of  title  and  gentlemen  of  position  are 
among  our  Pigeon-fanciers  and  exhibitors,  as  any  reader  of 
this  Journal  knows.  The  odd  thiug  is  that,  after  many  years' 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  fancy,  the  only  low-class 
fanciers  I  have  ever  known  are  some  of  the  fanciorg  of  flying 
Pigeons.  There  are  artisans  who  keep  them,  Dragoons, 
Skinnums,  and  Antwerp?,  and  walkout  on  Sundays  to  fly  their 
birds.  I  know  the  scamps  well  enough  ;  pipe  in  mouth,  oath 
on  lips,  betting  money  in  pocket,  workday  clothes  on,  out  they 
walk  to  spend  their  Sunday,  not  at  church,  but  at — "  The  Pig 
and  Whistle."  On  the  other  hand,  th)se  who  keep  high-class 
fjney  Pigeons — Pouters,  Carriers,  Fantails,  &c.,  usually  have 
them,  as  I  do,  for  ornaments  of  a  garden  acd  pets  for  the 
family.  Pigeon  culture  and  Pigeon  books  are  not  among  things 
t3  be  despised,  though  Mr.  Alldridge  appears  to  think  so,  yet 
he  may  see  how  highly  men  of  the  calibre  of  Charles  Daiwiu 
regard  them  ;  iirfe  his  work  on  "Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication." 

Although  the  fancy  for  homing  Pigeons  has  been  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of  fanciers,  yet  1  hope  even  those 
given  to  the  culture  of  the  high-class.varieties  will  adopt  Ant- 
werps  for  nurses  of  their  Pouters,  and  that  as  a  means  of 
national  defence  as  well  as  pleasure  this  vaiiety  will  be  very 
extensively  bred. 

One  word  more  on  the  mistakes  of  general  waiters  in  regard 
to  Pigeons.  In  an  edition  of  "  BuSon'a  Natural  History," 
publihcd  by  Warne  in  18C9,  and  "  modernised  from  the  most 
jecent  authorities,"  now  lying  before  me,  I  read  at  page  184, 
"The  tame  Pigeon  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties  is  said  to 
derive  its  origin  from  the  Stoch  Dove,  implying  its  being  the 
stock  or  stem  whence  the  other  domestic  kinds  have  been  pro- 
pagated." This  antiquated  mistake  ought  not  to  have  again 
ajipeared.  Then  in  All  the  Year  Bound  ol  November  last,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Messengers  Aluft,"  the  wri'er  tells  us 
that  "the  written  paper  is  fastened  under  the  drrier's  icbirj." 
There  are  also  other  gross  blunders  in  the  same  paper. 

la  regard  to  Mr.  AUdridge's  letters,  I  again  say  that  I  am 
gUd  they  have  appeared,  for  both  poultry  and  Pigeons  ought 
to  be  kept,  as  the  present  war  proves  to  us,  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  at  present.  I  press,  therefore,  upon  fanciers  to 
spread  all  they  can  among  people  generally  the  utility  of 
homing  Pigeons. — Wiltshike  Eectob] 


NENTHEAD  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BIRD 
SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  new  school  rooms  on  the  13th  inst.  The 
bniltlings  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  ponltry  show, 
being  well  lighted  and  very  spacions.  All  the  arrangements  were  very 
good,  and  tlie  Secretaries  did  all  they  conld  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  birds  under  their  care.  Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  Bradford,  acted  as 
.Judge. 

The  first  class  was  Black  and  other  Bed  Game.  This  was  the  best 
class  in  the  Show,  and  ont  of  the  ten  pens  five  were  highly  commended  ; 
t'.ie  cnp  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  also  went  to  this  class,  and  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Walton,  who  took  the  second  prize  as  well.  Tho  cup 
pen,  we  learnt,  had  been  successful  at  several  large  shows  previously. 
The  chicken  class  contained  some  very  good  birds;  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown's  were  capital  pens.  The  Duckwings  were  all  that  conll  be 
wished  for  as  regards  quality,  bnt  tho  entries  were  small.  Tho  llain- 
hiiri/k  classes  were  not  good,  and  none  of  the  birds  shown  would  have 
had  any  chance  of  winning  at  one  of  our  large  shows.  The  two  first- 
prize  .S}w/i(Wi.  pers  were  good,  but  the  rest  in  tho  two  classes  very 
miiljliug.  There  were  only  seven  pens  of  Fuhi'ids  :  the  prize  pens 
were  good,  also  the  highly  commended  and  commended  pons.  Tho 
Game  Bdutnnh'i  were  of  medium  quality,  and  only  eleven  pens  wero 
shown.  The  class  for  a  pair  of  hens  of  any  breed  contained  some 
first-class  birds  ;  the  first  prize  went  to  Gnmo  and  the  second  to 
Spanish,  and  three  pons  wero  highly  commended. 

The  1^1'j'  Otis  were  for  tho  most  p.art  of  ouly  medinm  quality,  and  as 
thero  were  only  four  classes,  the  entries  wore  not  numerous. 

Of  Cain  Birds  there  was  a  good  collection,  divided  into  twelve 
classes.  The  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  tho  Show  was  awarded  to  a  vciy 
good  Bel^fuiu  Canary,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Walton,  who  also  took  tho 
second  prize  in  the  same  class,  besides  several  other  prizes  in  the 
Marked  classes. 

Q.Ksm.—Blacli-hri-aitcd  and  oilier  Erth. -Cnn  imd  2,  W.  Walton,  CocWnkc- 
he,  J.  Morton,  Marloy  HiU;  T.  Brown  (2):  T.  Henderson.  CrniK  Nook;  W. 
Livcrick.  N^nfhead.  Chickens— 1  anil  2,  T. Brown,  lie.  .T.  Walton,  AunatwaU  : 
T.  Bio.vn.  ^nj/ otter  FariXi/.—l,  T.  Brown.  2,  W.  Walton.  Cliickcns.—l  una 
2,  W.  Walton.  .    . 

U/iUmjKoiis.  —  OoUlen-ximndled.  —  l,  .T.  Todd,  White  Lee.  2,  J.  ilorlon. 
Cluekens.-l  and  2.  J.  Todd.  CiUlen-iinieilled.—i,  J,  Stfplu-nBon,  nifjli  House. 
CMclrcnt.—l,  It.  Sim,  West  Cruioliiit'ln]!.  2,  .T.  Slepliensoii.  Sllrer-xiuniided.— 
1,J.  Hilton,  WLiKKlctv.  2.  WalliOi.^  Kiithcrtord.Grein  ICnda.  tVii.*(n8.-l,.r. 
G.  Millinan,  Alston.  2.  Wullon  i  Uutbui-rord.  SiUrr-iicnciUcd.-i,  J.  Btophcn- 
son.    Chiaken^.—l  and  2,  J.  StephcuBon. 


DOEKISGS.— :.  W.  Wa'ton.  2.  Walton  &  Butlierford.  Chickens— I,  W.  Bear 
park,  Amderby  Stecpl.  .    2.  J.  I'licival,  Neathca^l.    he,  3.  Hilton. 

Span'jsh.— 1,  n.  U  i!:,iu6oii,  i.a;liy.  2,  Bell  &  Burn,  Alston.  Chicketis.—l,  H. 
■\\  iliiinsi.n.    2,  J.  Wil-klniou. 

VoLAXDs.— 1,  J.  Chaplow.  2,  W.  BeaT5?.rlt.  he,  P.  Swindle,  c,  E.  &  W. 
Walton. 

Gaue  BANTA3I.S.— 1,  F.  Clemculson.  2,  W.  J.  Stewai't,  Darlington.  Chickens. 
—I,  W.  Wilkinson.    2,  J.  J.  Walton,  Alston. 

CocmN-CniNA.— 2,  J.  Dickinson. 

Any  othee  Variety.— 2,  G.  H.  Snva^o,  Nenthead.  HenA  —1,  P.  Swindle. 
2,  BeU  &  Bmn.  he,  H.  Kobinson,  Nc-utli=aJ ;  W.  Bearpark ;  Walton  &  Ruthcr- 
ford. 

DCCKS.— 1,  K.  Sim.    2,  J.  Kindrel,  Bailes. 

Pigeons.— PoH^ers.  —  l  and  2,  J.  Gutbrie,  Hexbara.  Carriers.— I  and  2,  J. 
Gutbi-ie.    Tnmhlers.—l,  J.  Gutbrie.    2,  K.  &  W.  Walton.    Any  other  Variety.— 

1,  J.  Guthrie.    2,  W.  R.  Little,  Alston. 
Kaebits.— 2,  W.  Hewitson,  Weardalo. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Canaries.- ZJf//yfa7i.— Cup  and  2,  k.   &  w.  Walton.      Golden  and  Stlver- 

s-pamjlfd  Lizard.— %  J.  Gutbrie.      Yellow.— I,  R.  WhUou.     2,  W.J.  Stewait. 

Bujf.— 1,  J.  Eoljson,  Nenthead.   2.  J.  Dickinson.    Yelloxe-marlccd.—l,  K.  Walton. 

2.  W.  Hetberiugton.  Buff-nutrked.—l,  W.  J.  Stewart,  Darlinglou.  2  and  he, 
E.  Walton.  Green.— 1.  J.  Guthrie,  Hexham.  2,  J.  Kitson,  Alston.  Dun.— 
1,  J.  Stephenson.  2,  W.  Spark.  J3e»(  Coiipie.— 1,  E.  &  W.  Wa'ton.  2,  Tatters 
and  Swindle. 

GoLDFiscH.—l,  J.  Guthrie.    2,  W.  Walton.    ITii/e.-l,  J.  Hind.    2,  J.  Bayne. 
Bullfinch. — 1  and  2.  J .  Stephenson. 


CORK  POULTRY   SHOW. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Cage  birds  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  Atheu:eum,  and  was  on  the  whole  a  complete 
success.  The  entire  collection  far  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year. 
The  collection  of  Pigeons,  although  not  so  numerous  as  in  previous 
years,  was  select,  and  of  the  highest  quality.  However,  there  was  a 
great  falling-oil  in  the  Cage  birds,  there  being  comparatively  few  ex- 
hibited.    The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  prizes : — 

Spanish.— 1  and  2,  E.  P.  Williams,  he,  Lady  A.  Lloyd ;  J.  C.  Cooper,  c,  Mrs. 
Hay ;  J.  C.  Cooper. 

DoF.KiNos.— Grey  —1,  E.  P.  Williams.  2  and  c,  J.  C.  Cooper.  C/iicfccns.— 1,  J. 
C.Cooper.  2,  T.  O'Grady.  ftc,  Mrs.  Taaffe.  c,  Capt.  Dowman.  Cofourerf.- 1,  J. 
C.Cooper.  2, /ic,  and  c,  Mrs.  Hay.  lT7ii(e.—l,  Countess  of  Bandon.  2,  Miss 
Perry. 

BranAiAS.— Ortrfc.- 1,  G.  \.  Stephens.  2.  J.  C,  Cooper,  c.  Lady  A.  Lloyd;  T. 
Babin^ton;  J.  C.  Cooper.  iif/Ztf.—l,  Capt.  Dowman.  2,  H.  L.  Tivcy,  sen.  c, 
Capt.  Dowman;  Mrs.  Hay. 

CocHixs.— Bliir.- 1  :;nd'Eittra2,  Mrs.  Hay.  2,  W.  H.  Pcrrin.  he.  J.  Dowling. 
c,  Mrs.  Taafte ;  W.  H.  Peirin.  Parfruiffe.- 1,  R.  P.  WiUian-.s.  2  and  he,  Mrs. 
TnaHe.  c,  J.  Topp.  .^nj/ofher  raric(i/.—l  and  E.-;tra  2,  Mrs.  Taafte.  2  and  iiho. 
Col.  F.  C.  Hassard.  Young.— Cap,  Mrs.  Hay.  chc,  H.  Perriu.  he,  W.  G. 
Mulligan. 

HonDANs.—l,J.  C.  Cooper.    2,  Mrs.  CLiy.    e,  J.  C.  Cooper  ;  E  J.  Poer. 

Creve-Cceue  oe  La  Eleche  — 1,  W.  C.  Pickering.  2.  Viscountess  Doneraile 
(LaFleche).    ftc,  G.  A.  Stephens  (La  Heche),    c,  C.  Carleton  (Creve-Cmur). 

B-AMEVRona.— Spangled.— 1,  Countess  of  Bandon,  Pcnellied.—l  and  he,  T. 
O'Grady.    2,  Countess  of  Bandon. 

Polish.- 1  and  2,  E.  P.  WilUams.    c,  J.  K.  Milner ;  E.  Hobbs. 

Game.— Bf<i.— I,  G.  A.  Perrin.  2,  P.  Dncrow.  he,  E.  J.  Poor:  T.  O'Grady. 
c,  Mrs.  Taatt'e.  Any  other  Variety.— 1  and' e,  G.  A.  Pcrrm.  2,  W.  Johnstone. 
he,  M.  Cramer. 

BANTAAis.-i;prf  Came.— 1,  T.  CGrady.  2.  G.  A.  Perrin.  c,  N.  E.  Wallace; 
E.  J.  Poer  ;  Col.  F.  C.  Hassard.  Ariy  olker  Vaaiety.-l  and  c,  P.  Dncrow.  2,  T. 
O'Grady. 

Bantams.— .4ni/  other  Variety.— \,  L.  F.  Perrin.    2,  G.  A.  Stephens. 

TcBKEYB.—l,  J.  C.  Cooper.  2,  W.  O.HMnUton,  Poi/!(-i.—l,  J.  C.  Cooper.  2, 
Countess  of  Bandon.    he,  W.  C.  Hamilton,    c.  T.  O'Grady. 

Geese— roiiiou.w.-l,  J.  C.  Cooper.  2,  R.  P.  WiUi.ims.  /le,  P.  Dncrow;  W. 
H.  Perrin.    Any  other  Variety.—},  J.  C.  Cooper. 

Decks.- Boiie«.— I,  R.  P.  Williams.  3,  E.  W.  Boylo.  rhc,  J.  C.  Cooper. 
Aylesbury.— I  and  he,  R.  P  Willumis.     2,  L.  F.  Perrin.    Any  other  Variety.— 

1,  Countess  of  Bandon.    2.  J.  C.  Cooper.  ,   , 
Selling  Class.— 1,  J.  Jeffries  (Cochins).    2,  Capt.  Dowman  (Silver  spanglea 

Hamburghs).  c.  Lady  A.  Lloyd  (Silver-pencilled) ;  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  ;  Mrs. 
Taaffe;  P.  Dncrow  (While  Qochius);  Mrs.  Marmion  (Spanish);  J.  Dowling 
(Spanish);  J.  Hostord  (Dorkings);  Mrs.  Murphy  (Polish) ;  Capt.  Dowman (2), 
PIGEONS.  „ 

PoCTEES.-BIacJ:  or  Blue.— Cocks.— i,  J.  Lloyd  (Blue).  2,  J.  H.  Perrott. 
Hens.—l,  J.  H.  Perrott.    2,  F.  W.  Zurhorst.  „,..,„ 

POHTEES.- ^niy  oilier  Colour.— Cocks.- 1,  F.  W.  Zurhorst  (White).  2  and 
he,  J.  Lloyd  (Mealy),    e,  J.  K.  Milner ;  J.  H.  Perrott.    ilf;l-s.— 1,  J.  H.  Perrott. 

2,  F.  W.  Zurhorst  (White),    c,  J.  K.  Milner  (Red);  J.  K.  M'Donnell. 
CAEHifns  —Blaek.—l,  E.  W.  Smit h.     2  and  /ir,  J.  JeB'ries.     c,  F.  W.  Zurhorst. 

Any  other  Colour.— 1  and  2,  J.  Jelliies.  „   t^  c    ..i      t 

BAEns.-JSftlcfc-l  and  he,  J.  Dowling.     2,  J.  Jelfntg.     c,  E.  W.  Sninh;  J. 

Jeffries.    Bed  or  Diin.-l  and  2,  J.  Dowling.     he,  J.  Llojd  (Red),    iellow  or 

ot/ierC'oIour.-l,  J.  Jeffries  (Yellow).     2  and /ic,  J.  Dowling  follow).    c.W.H. 

Bennett  (Yellow).  ,      ,      ,    ,  „  .        --  ^    m- 

OWLS.— Biue.- 1,  W.  Johnson.    2.  J.  M'Donnell.    he,  J.  Jctfncs ;  H.  L.  Tivy, 

jun.-.c,  H.  L.  Tivy,  jun.    Any  other  Coluiir.—l,  i.  Dowling  (White).    2,  With- 

"tr'cjipeters.— 1,  J.  H.  Perrott.    2,  R.  W.  Smith,    he,  J.  H.  Perrott;  H.  L. 

"^jYcOBMs.-l,  iJo'Crady.    2,  R.  W.  Smith,    /ic,  J.  Dowling.    c.J.K.Mllhier 

'  Fastmls"— 1,'  T.  Martin.  2,  Master  E.  A.  Blennerhassctt.  e,  T.  Martin  ;  J.  F. 
Blenncrbassett;  E.  W.  Sniiih. 

Nuns.— 1  and  2,  J.  Dowling.  .     ,„      ,.'      tt 

TiinniTS.- 1,  J.  Dowling.  2,  H.  L.  Tivy.  c,  F.  W.  Zurhorst;  J.  Dowlmg;  H. 
L  Tivy. 

MiapiES.—l,T.  O'Grady.    2,  J.  M'Donnell.    (ic,  E.  W.  Smith. 

TUMELEBS— A'/ior(-/ace(I.— 1, F.  W  Zurhorst.  2,  Master  U.  A.  Blennerhassctt. 
Common.- 1  and'2.  J.  H.  Perrott.  .,„.,„     t    t^      i-        ,tsi   „ 

ANY  OTHER  Variety.- 1,  F.  W.  Zorhorst  (Eunls).  2,  J.  Dowling  (Blue 
Dragoons),    he,  J.  K.  Millner.    c,  F.  W.  Zurhorst  (lee);  E.  W.  Smith  (Spots). 

SELLiNO  Class.-I,  J.  Jeffries  (Barbs).  2,  J.  K.  Millncr.  he,  H.  L.  'Tivy 
(Black  Barbs);  J.  Jeffries  (Barbs)  {i);  T.  Martin  (While  lanlai  s);  i.  W.  Zur- 
liorst  (White  Trumpeters),  c,  W.  H.  Bennett  (iellow  Barbs  and  Led  or  Dun) : 
U.  W.  Smith  (White  Fautails  and  Yellow  Owls);  J.  Perry  (Nuns:;  i.  W.  Zur- 
horst (White  Dragoons);  H.  L.  Tivy.  ,,    ,   ,       „J    o     T 

BEST/TniiEE  I'Ains  oE  JjconiNB,  NcNB,  AND  TlELlTS.-Mcdal,  aud.S,  J. 
Dowling-.    2,J.M'D»noll  ^^^^  ^.^j,^. 

Canaries.— landlic.T.Babington.   2,J.HoBford.    r.J.Hcap. 

BcLLFlNcnEB.-l,  Couutfiss  o(  Baudou.    2,  Miss  M.  Dowlmg. 

GoLnriNCHEs.- 1,  J.  Dowling,  juo.    2,  P.  Keating. 

LiNSETS.— 1  and  2,  P.  Keating.    Zic  and  c,  J.  Dowhng. 

TiiRusnES.— 1,  J.  A.  EOB' I 
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SKYLiEKs.— 1,  M.  Daly.    2  and  he,  D.  Higglns. 

Any  othek  ViKrETY.— 1,   J.  Hostord.  3,  C.ipt.  Stnait,  R.N.     Re,  Miss  D. 
Beamish,    c,  J.  Lloyd, 


THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOAV. 

We  have  receiYecl  the  prize  list  of  this  Show,  which  commeuced  on 
December  14th,  and  by  it  we  find  that  the  whole  of  the  President's 
special  prizes  for  European  Poultry  were  carried  off  by  exhibitors  from 
Great  Britain  ;  the  great  gold  medal  being  tahen  by  Mr.  .J.  C.  Cooper, 
of'LimericI;;  the  gold  meilal  by  Mr.  H.  Beldon,  of  Bingley ;  and  the 
silver  medal  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Cryer,  of  Soathport. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  also  taken  the  American  Agriculturist  prize  for  the 
best  Dark  Brahmas,  with  six  of  their  chickens  ;  Mr.  Leavitt'a  silver  cup 
for  the  best  pair  of  Buff  Cochins ;  and  in  the  general  prize  list  is  third 
for  Buff  and  Lemon  Cochins,  second  and  third  for  Dorkings,  second 
for  Silver-Grey  Dorkings,  6rst  for  Black-breasted  Red  Game,  third  for 
Brown-breasted  Red  Game,  second  for  Black  Spanish,  fourth  for  Crtve- 
Cceurs,  second  for  La  Flcche,  first  for  Sultans  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Class,  first  for  Toulouse  Geese,  first  for  Sebastopol  Geese,  third  for 
Ronen  Ducks,  third  for  Aylesbury  Ducks,  and  first  for  Mandarin  Ducks. 

Mr.  Beldon,  in  addition  to  the  special  gold  medal,  took  a  special 
prize  for  the  best  collection  of  Hamburghs,  was  fourth  for  Dorking 
chickens,  commended  for  Duckwing  Game,  first  for  Black  Spanish, 
first  for  Golden-spangled  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs,  first  for 
Golden-pencilled  and  Black  Hamburgh  chickens,  first  for  Black 
African  Bantam  chickens,  and  first  for  Helmet,  Tnrbit,  Magpie,  Fan- 
tail,  Antwerp,  and  Jacobin  Pigeons. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cryer,  in  addition  to  taking  the  special  silver  medal,  was 
first  for  Spanish  chickens.  Black  Polish,  and  Silver  Polish  ;  second 
for  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  chickens,  first  for  Silver-pencilled 
Hamburgh  chickens,  second  and  third  for  Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 
first  for  Duckwing  Game  Bantam  chickens,  first  for  Red-legged  Par- 
tridges, first  and  second  for  Labrador  Geese,  first  for  Grey  Call 
Ducks  ;  first  for  Cariiar  cock,  and  second  for  Jacobin  Pigeons. 


BRECON   POULTRY   SHOW. 

I  AJi  Secretary  to  the  Breconshire  Agricultural  Society.  At  a 
Gpecial  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  Society  held  on  the  28th  May 
last,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  show  in  connection 
with  the  annual  show,  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  £10  to  the 
committee  of  the  poultry  show,  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
no  farther  liability  rested  with  the  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  D. 
Thomas,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  both  solicitors  at  Brecon,  were  the  self- 
constitnted  committee  of  the  poultry  show,  and  as  such  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  By  their  desire 
I  acted  as  secretary  to  the  poultry  show,  in  which  capacity  I  received 
a  large  portion  of  the  entry  fees,  and  duly  registered  them  in  the  entry 
book.  On  the  16th  of  September  last,  a  few  days  before  the  show, 
Mr.  Thomas  borrowed  the  entry  book  from  me,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  back,  although  I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  it.  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Phillips  themselves  entered  a  number  of  fowls  for  compe- 
tition ;  the  former  paid  me  his  fees,  and  gave  me  the  proper  entry 
forms,  but  the  latter  did  neither.  They  have  now,  or  ought  to  have  (for 
I  maintain  that  the  prizes  should  be  the  first  charges  upon  the  funds), 
the  monies  which  were  taken  at  the  gates  on  the  show  days.  Lord 
Tredegar,  The  Hon.  Godfrey  Morgan,  and  Lord  Hyde  were  patrons, 
and  of  course  subscribed  to  the  funds  ;  but  as  I  have  not  received  any- 
thing from  them,  I  presume  the  committee  have.  None  of  the  prizes, 
that  I  am  aware,  ha7e  been  paid. '  I  am  being  threatened  with  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  the  prizes  awarded,  but  I  have  not  sufficient  money 
in  my  hands  to  enable  me  to  pay,  or  I  would  gladly  do  so  ;  and  the 
committee  will  not  hand  over  to  me  any  of  the  monies  in  their  hands, 
although  they  have  recently  received  the  £10  from  the  Agricultural 
Society. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  all  the 
monies  should  be  paid  over  to  me  as  secretary  ;  but  still  I  have  offered 
to  hand  to  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Phillips  all  the  monies  in  my  hands 
it  they  will  produce  to  me  the  entry  book,  showing  and  marking  what 
entries  I  have  received,  which  they  have  not  yet  done,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  under  the  circumstances  I  should  be  justified  in  handing 
the  monies  now  in  my  hands  to  them.  Seeing  that  they  have,  or 
could  have  if  not  paid,  the  several  subscriptions,  the  fees  for  the  entry 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  fowls,  the  takings  at  the  gates,  and  the  £10  from  tho 
Agi-icultural  Society,  I  make  out  the  funds  in  connection  with  tho 
poulti-y  show  to  lie  ample  to  pay  all  prizes  and  expenses,  and  leave  a 
small  sn;-plns.  Therefore,  why  the  committee  should  thus  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  settling  the  various  claims  I  cannot  explain  ; 
perhaps  they  will  be  good  enough  to  do  so. 

Thinking  this  explanation  due  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  the  several 
subscribers  and  those  persons  who  obtained  prizes,  I  trust  yon  will 
give  it  publicity  in  your  next  paper. — W.  M.  Brien, 


THE   YORK   RABBIT   SHOW. 

Your  correspondent  "J.  B."  has  often  written  to  me  of  his  trials 
as  a  Rabbit  exhibitor,  and  he  also  wrote  after  our  Show  was  over, 
thanking  me  for  my  attention  to  the  Rabbits,  stating  how  well  his 
Stock  looked  when  they  arrived  home,  and  I  ro.ally  think  he  might 


have  adopted  the  same  course,  and  dropped  me  a  line  in  a  friendly 
way,  instead  of  occupying  space  in  your  valuable  Journal.  After  the 
judging  was  over  my  man  (himself  a  Rabbit-fancier  of  thirty  years' 
experience)  said,  "  Some  one  has  sent  his  Himalayan  Rabbits  in  a 
fine  box,  well  divided,  and  has  actually  put  a  pair  of  Rabbits  into  one 
compartment."  I  asked  him  to  point  me  out  the  pen,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  do  so  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  hampers  and  boxes  he 
had  had  through  his  hands.  Probably  it  was  '*  J.  B.,"  who  must 
remember  we  are  all  liable  to  mistakes,  that  had  put  a  pair  of  Rabbits 
together  in  one  compartment  in  packing  them  off  to  York.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  most  careful  men  often  make  the  most  mistakes. 
TJiat  is  tho  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  disaster.  I  now  say  this, 
and  say  it  emphatically,  that  no  pair  of  Rabbits  were  ever  put  together, 
or  ever  broke  through  the  partition,  for  that  was  impossible  at  the 
York  Show.  Every  possible  precaution  that  man  could  devise  was 
used  to  guard  against  any  accident  of  this  kind.  If  the  doe  has  had 
young  ones  (and  I  do  not  doubt  it)  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  The  Rab- 
bits were  never  handled  but  by  Mr.  Rayson,  the  Judge,  and  the  packers. 
*'  J.  B."  says  she  kindled  on  January  6th  ;  she  arrived  at  York  on 
December  5th,  so  that  jnst  accounts  for  it.  "  J.  B."  in  his  careful 
haste  put  both  the  Rabbits  together. — M.  Millington,  York. 


BIRMINGHAM  TUMBLERS. 

"REiDER"  informs  ns  wo  have  omitted  to  mention  two  peculiarities 
in  the  Muffed  Tumblers.  We  omitted  them  because  they  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  and  the  birds  can  be  bought  at  any  cage  or  Pigeon 
shop  for  10.S.  per  dozen.  True  it  is  that  some  fanciers  who  devote  their 
whole  regard  to  flying  and  working  birds,  consider  they  obtain  better 
birds  by  pairing  any  colour,  or  muffed  and  clear-legged  birds  together, 
and  so  they  do  ;  but  these  men  are  as  jealous  of  the  pedigree  of  their 
birds  as  one  who  breeds  the  highest-class  fancy  varieties.  Many  of 
them  have  had  the  breed  or  strain  their  birds  come  from  for  years. 
Do  not  suppose  we  mean  they  have  been  inbred  for  that  time,  for  it  is 
pairing  wide  in  feather  and  family  that  gives  them  strength  and  vigour 
for  their  wonderful  performance.  To  see  a  kit  of  this  kind  would 
astonish  and  gratify  even  one  who  had  a  distaste  for  Pigeons — they  must 
be  seen  to  bo  understood.  These  men  obtain  their  cross  from  fellow 
fanciers  who  have  been  equally  careful  not  to  admit  any  bird  without 
knowing  his  pedigree.  But  still  the  birds  are  worthless  for  feather, 
and  their  owners  even  have  a  prejudice  against  pretty  birds,  and  a 
prejudice  it  really  is,  for  to  our  knowledge  some  of  the  handsomest 
breed  the  best  working  young  ones  ;  we  have  seen  them  roll  and 
mad  tumble  in  the  superlative  degree ;  indeed,  the  only  thing  to  fear 
in  the  majority  of  the  dark-winged  varieties  is,  that  they  may  be  too 
good,  and  yet  at  the  present  time  they  are  long-muffed,  and  would 
never  break  without  crossing  with  a  clear-legged  bird. 

What  "  Re.vder  ''  means  by  hazel  eyes  we  do  not  know,  it  is  a 
colour  W3  have  not  seen,  but  that  there  are  no  hazel-eyed  Pigeons  we 
are  sure.  The  origin  of  the  black  or  bull  eye,  which  we  suppose  he 
means,  on  the  white-winged  Tumblers,  would  be  as  profitable  to 
pursue  as  the  origin  of  the  white  rump  on  the  Blue  Rock.  They  may 
come  from  Holland,  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  but  we  will  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  we  can. 

We  do  not  disapprove  of  young  England's  favourites,  but  think  it 
far  wiser  to  improve  the  Muffed  Tumblers,  to  bring  them  in  size  and 
shape  to  his  standard,  than  to  anathematise  them  as  some  do.  We 
know  of  some  as  small,  as  compact,  as  good-carriaged  birds  as  any  of 
old  England's  or  young  England's  Tumblers  ;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
time  to  discard  all  the  evil  and  keep  all  the  good  of  a  breed  with  so 
many  faults  as  the  Mufl'ed  Tumblers  ©riginally  had.  We  hope  to  see 
the  Muffed  Tumbler  take  the  position  that  a  short  time  more  of  culti- 
vation   will    justify    it  in    asking  for. — BiRinNGHASi   CoLtriiBARIAN 

SoclIiTY. 

THE  FANTAIL. 

In  commenting  upon  this  singular  variety  of  Pigeon  it  is 
almost  necessary  that  we  should  preface  our  remarks  by  a  few 
observations  relative  to  the  present  varied  opinions  held  by 
Fantail  breeders,  with  regard  to  its  characteristics  considered 
of  most  importance.  The  conflicting  opinions  of  fanciers  have 
too  often  been  manifested  to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  show  the  importance  of  establishing  a  standard  in  order  to 
tone  down,  or  settle,  if  possible,  these  difierences,  so  that  those 
young  fanciers  who  seek  enlightenment  as  to  the  real  merits 
may  not  be  discouraged  by  such  contrary  opinions  as  are  at 
present  promulgated,  and  which  certainly  mast  be  quite  as 
annoying  to  the  fancier  as  embarrassing  to  the  experienced 
judge.  \Vo  do  not  suppose  that  all  fanciers  will  follow  our 
standard  and  depart  from  their  own  peculiar  views,  but  we  will 
endeavour  to  make  clear  our  opinions,  and  lay  them  before  the 
fancier  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

There  appears  to  us  to  have  been  raised  a  local  model  in  most 
districts  where  the  culture  of  the  Fantail  has  been  at  all  cared 
for,  and,  as  a  conseqnence,  we  too  often  find  that  what  one 
judge  has  denounced  to-day  as  unworthy  even  of  a  commenda- 
tion, a  brother  fancier  and  judge  to-morrow  pronounces  perfect, 
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and  signifies  such  by  the  award  of  a  prize.  Thns  our  exhi- 
bitions are  frequently  looked  upon,  from  the  fancier's  point  of 
view,  as  mere  lotteries— scrambles  for  hononr,  or  gain,  or  both, 
with  a  result  far  more  gratifying  to  the  wondering  visitor  than 
it  is  to  those  more  intimately  concerned.  And  it  is  to  this 
reasonable  cause,  we  think,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
many  staunch  fanciers  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  exhibitors  ;  and 
that  others  less  skilled  or  educated  in  Pigeonology  are  deterred 
from  taking  part  in  so  hazardous  a  speculation,  and  therefore 
either  ride  their  little  hobby  in  obscurity,  or  content  themselves 
with  snch  many-coloured  spangled  mongrels  as  may  be  seen 
upon  our  English  farmsteads  or  at  the  poultry-shops  in  our 


busy  towns,  rather  than  submit  to  change  of  fashion  or  the 
various  flights  of  fancy  to  whieb,  as  exhibitors,  they  are  so 
often  subjected. 

We  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  taking  to  task  as  referring  to 
any  of  our  qualified  judges  individually  or  collectively,  for  to 
all  persons  so  engaged  we  would  give  our  hearty  support,  and 
would  strive  to  obtain  for  them  the  utmost  freedom  for  their 
candid  views,  and  also  the  greatest  forbearance  for  their  mis- 
takes, for  to  such  errors  the  most  zealous  fanciers  or  experienced 
judges  are  liable.  In  no  variety  is  there  greater  allosvauce 
necessary  than  in  the  judging  of  a  number  of  pens  of  Fantails, 
for  in  their  carriage  and  deportment  it  may  be  tru'y  said  they  are 


as  changeable  as  the  shade,  and  in  consequence  due  allowance 
should  be  made.  It  is  simply  our  desire  to  settle  great  points 
and  merge  Uttle  difierences,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  amongst  ftinciers  and  judges  with  regard  to  this 
general  favourite. 

The  following  description,  then,  is  the  result  of  our  careful 
study. 

Fantails,  as  all  fanciers  are  aware,  and  as  most  of  your 
readers  will  guess,  take  their  name  from  the  peculiar  fan-like 
shape  of  their  tails,  and  which  is,  of  ciurse,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  bird,  and  to  which  the  fancier  should 
direct  special  attention.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Fantail  possesses  other  peculiarities  besides  its  con- 
spicuous tail.  It  has  an  eccentric  shaking  motion  of  the  neck, 
which  has  been  thought  much  of  by  some  fanciers — so  much. 
Indeed,  that  this  characteristic  was  once  sought  for  as  an  esti- 
mable point,  and  in  preference  to  a  large  and  expansive  fan. 
By  such  admirers  they  were  called  "  Broad-tailed  Shakers." 

There  have  been  many  strange  tales  told  about  this  kind  of 
bird  which  we  pass  over  without  notice,  but  two  of  the  most 


remarkable  we  think  it  well  to  refer  to,  as  they  proceed  from 
eminent  naturalists,  and  may  mislead  those  who  seek  instruc- 
tion from  such  writers.  From  one  of  the  abovenamed  sources 
we  learn  that  "  The  Fantail  is  capable  of  expanding  and  closiog 
its  tail  like,"  says  one,  "the  Turkey,"  and  another  "the  Pea- 
cock." But  this  notion  must  be  imaginary;  it  is  contrary  to 
fact,  for  the  Fantail  does  not  even  possess  the  same  power  over 
its  tail  as  do  the  other  varieties,  for  the  Fantail  cannot  close 
its  tail,  but  can  only  control  the  membrane  upon  which  the 
feathers  grow  in  an  upward,  downward,  and  sideway  motion, 
which  does  not  influence  the  spread  of  the  fan  in  any  way. 

Another  peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  variety  is,  that  in  its 
shaking  motion  it  standsupon  its  toes,  and  by  its  backward 
jerking  also  a  person  unaccustomed  to  them  might  suppose  it 
would  topple  over  backward  ;  but  as  a  rule,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  to  which  the  birds  throw  back  their  heads,  Ihey  should 
be  able  to  maintain  their  equilibrium  gracefully,  and  carry 
erect  and  at  ease  the  expansive  fans  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  and  by  which  they  are  partially  overshadowed. 

Fantails  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
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oonstitntion,  requiring  bat  little  care  in  their  management 
beyond  providing  a  suitable  pen  for  keeping  them  dry  and  clean , 
and  then,  with  ordinary  attention,  they  will  thrive  and  prove 
prolific  birds,  and  good  also  to  rear  their  young.  Plenty  of 
space  should  always  be  given,  and  all  nooks  and  corners  avoided, 
lest  they  should  crush,  break,  fringe,  or  wholly  destroy  their 
tails.  Brick  nests  on  the  floor  have  been  found  most  suitable 
for  these  birds.  They  seldom  fly  much  and  cannot  fly  long ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  said  about  their  aerial  rudder, 
powers  of  locomotion,  or  high  flying  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, we  know  well  from  experience  that  good  Fantails 
cannot  and  will  not  fly  much,  but  that  they  are  the  tamest  and 
perhaps  the  most  tractable  of  all  Pigeons. 

At  present  the  recognised  varieties  of  Fantails  are  JJliitc, 
Blue,  Silver,  Black,  Red,  and  Yelloic.  Splashed  and  Saddle- 
backed  ones  are  numerous,  but  are  only  looked  upon  as  mon- 
grels. It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  two  of  these  latter  kinds 
alike.  There  are  also  Fri::led  and  Silkij  Fantails.  White 
Fantails  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  amongst  them  are 
unquestionably  to  be  found  the  best  specimens. 

The  (jcncralxiropertics  or  qualities  of  the  Fantail  are  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows,  which,  with  the  aid  of  our  engraving, 
we  hope  will  be  suflSciently  clear  to  elucidate  our  views.  The 
head  of  the  Fantail  should  be  plain — capped  ones  were  once 
numerous,  but  are  now  almost  disregarded.  The  head  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  ordinary  elongated  shape  of  the  common 
Dove  Pigeon,  but  with  a  sudden  rise  from  its  small  wart  or 
nostril  covers  to  the  top  of  its  head,  and  then  as  sudden  a  re- 
cedenoe  to  its  neck,  which  should  be  slender  and  of  a  nice 
symmetrical  curve.  The  breast  must  be  very  prominent ;  the 
shoulders  or  wing-butts  generally  hidden  from  view  ;  the  u-ings 
should  suddenly  slope  from  their  sockets,  and  just  meet  at 
their  tips  behind  the  bird,  and  trailing,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  back  is  very  short,  as  a  result  of  the  neck  and 
base  of  the  tail  coming  in  contact;  the  tail  should  be  large 
and  wide-spread,  in  form  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  and  pos- 
sessed of  three  rows  of  broad  feathers,  about  forty-two  in 
number.  The  bird  must  not  throw  backward  its  head  so  as  to 
protrude  behind,  and  thus  divide  its  tail.  To  fanciers  more 
accustomed  to  other  varieties  forty-two  feathers  for  a  tail  may 
seem  a  great  many,  and  so,  indeed,  they  are;  but  we  have  known 
a  Fantail  to  have  forty-eight  tail  feathers,  but  we  prefer  a  bird 
possessing  qualifications  even  in  a  less  degree,  but  in  all  its 
integral  parts,  rather  than  having  solely  a  preponderating 
number  of  tail  feathers  at  the  sure  sacrifice  of  an  erect  car- 
riage, without  which  many  essential  and  minor  points  are  en- 
tirely lost.     Oar  engraving  shows  the  desired  combination. 

The  tail  should  not  only  be  of  a  three- fourths  circular  form, 
but  should  slightly  incline  over  the  back,  but  not  be  aside,  nor 
should  it  too  much  overhang,  otherwise  by  its  weight  the  bird's 
wings  are  uplifted,  the  body  hanging  forward,  and  the  general 
appearance  spoilt. 

The  eye  of  the  White  Fantail  is  dark  hazel ;  the  legs  rather 
short ;  the  beak  and  nails  pinkish  white ;  legs  undfeet  coral  red. 

To  admirers  of  the  expansive,  many,  and  broad-feathered 
"  fan  "  at  any  cost,  we  would  again  observe  that  such  a  point 
is  very  desirable,  but  in  our  admiration  of  such  a  good  point 
we  must  not  forget  the  proud  tip-toe  strut,  the  graceful  carriage, 
and  nervous  shake,  so  characteristic  of  a  good  Fantail,  and 
without  which  the  largest  "fan"  cannot  be  effectively  dis- 
played. We  have  had  under  our  notice  too  many  distorted 
specimens — toppling  forward,  and  crouching  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  bulky  tails,  their  breasts  in  close  proximity  to  the 
ground,  their  pinions  crossed  and  pointing  skyward — to  adopt 
such  point  only  as  our  standard.  We  should  endeavour,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  obtain  the  embodiment  of  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties, of  which  good  carriage  plays  so  important  a  part ;  it  is  the 
means  by  which  other  good  qualities  are  exhibited  to  advantage. 

Blue  Fantails  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  White,  and,  as 
a  rule,  cannot  be  procured  of  such  quality.  The  majority  of 
Blues  are  of  a  dingy  hue,  but  there  are  now  many  excellent 
Blue  Fans  of  a  good  clear  colour.  Blue  Fantails  should  be  of 
a  good,  bright,  uniform  colour,  the  head  and  neck  feathers  of 
a  little  darker  tint.  Across  the  upper  coverts  (as  in  Blue 
Pigeons  generally)  there  are  two  black  bars ;  a  rim  of  black  is 
also  upon  the  tail  near  to  its  extremity.  The  eye  of  the  Blues 
must  be  pearl,  the  beak  and  »ai7s-  dark. 

Black  Fantails  should  be  of  one  uniform  tone,  and  as  near 
as  possible  jet  black;  but  as  yet  this  desirable  object  is  only 
occasionally  attained.  They  are  much  too  frequently  produced 
of  a  bluish  black,  with  oftentimes  a  faint  indication  of  a  bar, 
which  is  objectionable,  and  conclusively  shows  a  cross  with  a 


coloured  specimen,  and  however  desirable  such  cross  may  be 
to  perfect  other  points,  colour  must  assuredly  suffer. 

The  general  properties  of  Blues,  Silvers,  Blacks,  Yellows, 
Eeds,  Frizzled,  and  Laced  Fantails  are  much  alike ;  indeed, 
they  should  all  answer  the  one  general  description.  Colour  of 
eye  a,ndi  feathering  in  each  of  the  Jire  first  named  constitute  the 
differences,  and  denote  the  variety  to  which  the  birds  belong. 
Red  and  Yellow  Fantails  are  very  scarce.  They  should  be  of  one 
even  colour,  or  "  self-coloured,"  and  must  be  free  from  the 
slaty  grey  too  frequently  visible  upon  most  varieties  termed 
sell-coloured.  They  are  held  of  little  value  unless  they  are 
pure  and  uniform  in  colour  throughout  their  feathering.  The 
Eeds  and  Yellows,  also,  seldom  have  such  expansive  tails  or  such 
broad  feathers  as  the  other  kinds ;  their  tails  are  more  fre- 
quently of  the  tundish  or  shuttlecock  shape,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  not  so  attractive  as  the  Whites  and  Blues,  but  still 
they  command  attention  from  their  novel  appearance.  Silvers 
are  much  like  the  Blues,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  nearly- 
washed-out  blue,  save  the  bar  and  lower  portion  of  hackle, 
which  is  dark — nearly  black. 

The  ei/es  of  the  Blues,  Silvers,  Blacks,  Yellows,  and  Eeds 
should  be  of  a  pearlish  colour.  Good  yellow-eyed  birds  are  nu- 
merous in  each  variety  (save  Whites),  but  pearl  eyes  for  Blues, 
Blacks,  and  Silvers  should  always  be  preferred.  Of  Yellows 
and  Reds  we  are  not  so  particular,  but  would  prefer  pearl. 

Fri:zled  Fantails  are  scarce.  They  may  be  described  as 
WhiteFans  with  their  feathers  turned  upside  down.  Si7A-(/ Fan- 
tails  also  present  a  singular  appearance.  They  much  resemble 
an  ordinary  specimen  partially  dried  after  a  bath,  but  yet  have, 
as  their  name  denotes,  a  nice  silky  appearance.  Good  speci- 
mens are  of  a  darkish  tint  on  the  eye,  wattle,  and  nostril. 

These  two  last-named  varieties  are  extraordinary-looking 
birds,  command  a  high  price,  and  attract  great  attention  at  our 
public  exhibitions  from  their  very  singular  and  rare  appearance. 

— Bir.mNGHAM    COLUJIBAEIAN    SoCIETT. 


RABBITS  AT  THE  COMING  COLCHESTER  AND 
PORTSMOUTH   SHOWS. 

One  of  the  mo3t  pleasing  features  of  the  Colchester  Show  to  nae, 
beinR  a  Rabbit-fancier,  is  the  sum  of  £1'2,  offered  for  the  four  classes 
of  Rabbits,  being  the  largest  amonut  ever  yet  given.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  claims  of  the  Variety  classes  to  he  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Lops  have  not  been  overlooked,  the  handsome  prizes 
of  4()s.  and  -205.  being  allotted  to  all  the  classes.  The  Rabbits  are  to 
be  penned  singly.  The  entries  are  only  26*.  6f/.  per  pen.  I  shall  enter 
as  many  as  possible.  I  have  also  before  me  the  prize  list  of  the 
coming  Portsmouth  Show.  Supported  as  it  is  by  so  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  above  all  patronised 
by  the  fair  sex,  I  cannot  congratulate  the  Committee  so  warmly  as  I 
have  done  that  of  the  Colchester  Show.  Five  classes  of  Lops  are 
to  receive  los.  and  5s.  There  is  only  one  class  for  Any  variety,  and 
one  prize  of  IO5.  The  entrance  fee  in  all  cases  being  2s.  6d.  per 
pen  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  Colchester.  It  cannot  be  just 
to  award  ten  prizes  to  Lops  and  only  one  inferior  prize  to  the  Variety 
classes,  and  still  charge  the  same  entrance  fee. — S.  G.  Hudson,  Sidl. 


Torquay  Poultry  Show.  —  The  prizes  offered  are  very 
liberal;  there  are  three  unusually  valuable  silver  cups,  and  four 
prizes  in  each  class,  varying  from  £i  to  10s.,  and  for  Pigeons 
£2  and  £1. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Plymouth  Show  (An  Exhibitor),  —  The  subject,  we  think,  needs  no 
further  comment.    Reports  are  not  usually  subjects  for  criticism. 

Breeding  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs  (O.  P.  Q.).— No  one  is  so 
well  able  as  yourself  to  judge  of  the  birds  you  should  mate.  We  can  only 
answer  for  age,  and  we  advise  you  to  put  a  cockerel  and  a  hen  together, 
t.ikinij  care  that  the  last  possesses  all  the  points  you  require,  and  that 
the  tir:-t  has  no  real  defect.  The  grizzled  tail  is  a  great  defect,  and  the 
pencillings  should  not  go  round  the  feather— that  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
dace  mossy  plumage.  With  such  a  hen  you  should  put  a  scrupulously 
correct  cock. 

Unfertile  Eggs  iPom3in).~The  result  you  complain  of  is  not  un- 
common so  early  in  the  season  and  during  very  inclement  weather.  Wo 
should  stt  her  nest  eggs  with  confidence.  Frost  causes  the  yolk  and 
white  of  the  egg  to  mingle.  When  one  becomes  rotten  life  has  to  an 
extent  been  developed  and  afterwards  allowed  to  perish ;  hence  corrur- 
tion.  Those  you  found  unturned  and  totally  unchanged  are  termed 
"  clear  epgs,"  and  are  such  as  are  produced  where  hens  and  puUets  only 
are  kept.  Such  eggs  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  winter.  Temperature 
has  much  to  do  with  it.    It  will  not  occur  again. 

Fowls  under  Trees  (ff.  K  ).— We  fear  the  confinement  has  done  the 
miscliief.  There  is  nothing  in  their  ran  to  cause  it,  but  if  there  be  a 
time  of  year  when  it  is  likely  to  be  unhealthy  it  is  now.  Snow  is  always 
trying,  and  rain  with  cold  winds  causes  colds.  Catch  all  that  are  running 
at'the  nostril  and  confine  them.    Let  only  the  healthy  keep  about.    If  all 
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your  birds  are  sick  kill  the  worst,  try  to  heal  the  others  ;  if  you  succeed 
get  some  early  eggs  of  a  pure  breed,  hatch  them  and  rear  the  cbickens. 
In  the  warm,  dr}-,  su'iinur  weather  no  place  is  better  for  them  thim  a 
copse.  Of  course  your  birds  have  a  dry  roosting  place,  and  have  acctss 
to  dust  and  light  soil.  You  must  also  recolle'jt  they  want  very  good 
feeding  at  this  time  of  year,  the  earth  yields  nothing  now.  If  you  cave 
only  for  eggs  keep  the  mongrels,  eome  of  them  will  get  well ;  but  if  you 
care  for  poultry,  keep  only  enough  of  them  to  hatch  some  pure  chickens. 
Change  of  Stock  Birds  ( Bra ?t ma) .—If  the  cock  were  changed  now 
we  think  you  may  safely  depend  on  his  successor  being  the  father  of  the 
chickens. 

TORKEY  FOR  Table  (.-f  jV/i'.'ji/cf ).— Wliy  do  you  not  fatten  the  bird  with 
the  iiijurfd  eye,  and  keep  the  younger  for  laving?  Are  you  sure  it  was 
done  by  fighting.  Xt  may  be  cold  rind  incipient  roup— rarw^i  de  plus  for 
killing  her.  Her  state  of  he^.lth  offers  no  impediment.  The  young  one 
will  be  quite  old  enough  to  breed  from.  She  will  not  lay  till  the  end  of 
March. 

Spanish  Cock's  Comb  Droopinq  {Yoinifj  ncnivifc-X—The  comb  falls 
from  want  of  condition,  or  from  over-condition,  or  from  hereditary  defect. 
If  from  the  first  cause,  improved  health  will  perhaps  rectify  the  defect; 
if  froai  the  second,  it  will  not.  If  from  the  third,  only  one  treatment  is 
Xiossible— that  is,  to  fasten  the  comb  with  silver  wire  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  place  it. 

Brahma  Cockerel  Vulture-hocked  [G.  TF.).— We  consider  a  vulture- 
hockod  Brahma  worthless  as  a  breeding  bird,  if  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary  fowl  is  required.  We  kill  numbers  every  year,  and  sell  others 
at  nominal  prices  only,  because  they  have  that  fault.  A  vuUure-hocKed 
Brahma  has  no  pretension  to  be  a  prize  bird,  nor  should  it  be  sold  as  such. 
Game  Bantam  Breeding  (Sworrahs).~Fev7  persons  breed  or  k^ep  the 
Black  Game  Bantams.  They  were  never  numerous,  and  are,  we  think,  as 
much  kept  as  ever.  Their  larger  brethren,  the  Black  Game  fowls,  are  very 
little  kept  or  shown.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  well  for  any  birds  to  breed 
in-and-in.  You  ask  why?  Because  it  is  neither  good  for  shape  nor  con- 
stitution. It  is  destructive  of  strength,  and  produces  deformity.  Game 
Bantams  should  not  bo  short-legged,  neither  should  they  be  stilty.  A 
short-legged  Game  fowl  is  an  abomination,  and  a  long-legged  one  a  lamp- 
lighter.    Choose  the  happy  medium. 

Spanish  Cock's  Comb  Black  {Bcrlchampstead  Suh3cribcr).~lt  is  more 
than  probable  the  Spanish  cock's  comb  is  frosted.  Rub  it  night  and  morn- 
ing, but  especially  at  night,  with  strong  camphor  ointment.  The  Dorking 
hen  has  left  off  laying  because  the  weather  is  so  cold.  We  have  never 
been  led  to  believe  a  Spanish  cock  is  *'  difficile  "  in  his  choice  of  "  com- 
pagnes."  Powdered  clialk  is  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  with  poultry  food. 
Roughness  in  Hens'  Legs  {d  iU'D.).— Rubbing  in  sulphur  ointment 
often  removes  it. 

Stewarton  Hives  (Idem).— In  "Bee-keeping  for  the  Many"  is  a  de- 
scription .and  directions  for  mannging.  You  can  have  it  free  by  post  if 
you  enclose  five  postage  stamps  with  your  direction. 

"Variotjs  (Apicola), — There  seems  to  be.no  doubt  that  your  stock  has 
died  of  foul  brood.  The  remaining  honey  should  be  drained  and  applied 
to  any  purpose  except  feeding  bee^,the  combs  melted  down,  and  the  hive 
itself,  after  its  interior,  the  frames,  floor-board,  &c  ,  have  been  well 
scrftped,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  both  inside  and  out  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  left  unused  for  a  couple  of 
seasons.  If  yours  is  a  closed  bee  house  the  hives  will  require  no  further 
protection  during  winter.  We  cannot  tell  why  the  stock  in  your  large 
hive  is  weaker  than  that  in  the  smaller  one.  It  mny  he  owing,  as  you 
suggest,  to  the  fault  of  the  queen,  or  it  may  be  due  to  incipient  foul 
brood  or  some  other  cause,  which  can  only  be  conjectured  in  the  case  of 
a  hive  with  fixed  combs,  or  d-^termined  with  certainty  by  internal  ex- 
amination if  it  be  a  moveable-comb  hive. 

Song  Thrush  and  Redwing  (T.  H.  r.).— The  specific  characteristics 
of  the  Song  Thrush  (Turdus  musicus)  are  upper  pirts  yellowish-brown, 
the  head  tinged  with  red  ;  secondary  coverts  and  first  row  of  small  coverts 
tipped  with  reddish  yellow  ;  fore  part  of  neck  and  l)reast  yellowish,  each 
feather  terminated  by  a  triani-'Ular  brownish-black  spot;  lnwer  wing- 
coverts  reddish-yellow.  Those  of  the  Redwing  (Ta'dus  iliacus)  are 
upper  parts  deep  hair-brown,  inclining  to  olive;  a  blackish-brown  spot 
before  the  eye,  a  large  whitish  band  over  it;  secondary  coverts  tipped 
with  greyish-white  ;  fore-part  of  n^ck  and  breast  white,  with  longitudiual 
streaks  of  blackish-brown  and  pale  brown  ;  middle  of  the  sides  and  lower 
wing-coverts  light  red.  In  the  third  volume  of  Macgillivray'a  "British 
Birds  "  there  arc  full  descriptions. 


OUR  METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

In  accordance  with  your  rerjnest  I  have  much  pleasure  in  supplying 
the  first  of,  I  hope,  a  long  aeries  of  brief  weekly  reports  on  the  vary- 
ing characteristics  of  our  climate.  In  drawing  up  the  table  I  have 
been  guided  by  two  leading  desires — viz.,  to  give  those  facts  (1;  which 
bear  most  closely  on  horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  (2) 
which  will  be  most  useful  for  comparison  to  my  many  friends  among 
your  readers. 

Perhfips  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  "  for  once  and  for  all" 
vp^i  ect'ii'-'  the  data  in  the  accompanying  table;  if  in  any  respect  I 
fail  to  make  my  meaning  clear  I  will,  with  your  permission,  subse- 
quently reply  to  any  queries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  table  is  divisible  into  two  portions,  the  first 
giving  absolute  data  for  nine  o'clock  each  morning,  and  the  second 
giving  the  extreme  temperatures  and  the  total  amount  of  ram. 

The  1  arometric  readings  are.  as  nil  published  readings  should  bo, 
corrected  for  index  error,  reduced  to  32'^,  and  to  what  they  would  have 
been  had  the  barometer  been  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  use  of  haro- 
metiic  readings,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  bygromtter,  in 
indicating  coming  changes  of  weather,  is  too  well  liuown  to  rcr|uire 
enforcement,  and  is  of  itself  ample  reason  for  the  iuscrtiou  of  both 
barometric  and  hygromotric  readings  in  a  horticnltnral  journal.  But 
besides  this,  the  humidity  of  the  air  as  indicated  by  the  difference 
between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 


and  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  exert  influences  on  plants  which, 
carefully  noted,  would  I  am  sure  lead  to  useful  results.  Extremes 
of  temperature  are  not  less  important,  but  shade  temperatures  alone 
are  not  sufficient :  hence  I  have  added  the  highest  temperature  re- 
gistered by  a  vacuum  black  bulb  thermometer,  of  which  the  bulb  is 
■l  feet  above  the  ground,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  also  the 
lowest  point  reached  by  a  very  delicate  spirit  thermometer,  which 
rests  on  grass.  These  two  thermometers  evidently  give  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  temperatures  to  which  vegetation  is  exposed.  Last,  but 
not  least,  is  the  depth  of  rain  collected  by  a  rain  gauge  whose  mouth 
is  6  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

As  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  date  against  which 
certain  observations  are  to  be  entered,  I  may,  in  conclusion,  state  that, 
assuming  that  {as  is  far  the  best)  observations  are  made  at  9  a.m.,  it 
is  obvious  that  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  tho  maximum  tempera- 
ture then  read  belongs  to  the  previous  day  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  so 
entered.  Again,  the  coldest  time  of  the  day  is  usually  about  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  therefore  the  minimum  read  at  9  a.m.  on  any  given 
day  belongs  to  that  day,  and  is  so  entered.  Lastly,  the  rain  measured 
at  9  A  m.  was  the  product  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  of  which 
fifteen  belong  to  the  previous  day,  and  only  nine  to  that  on  which  it 
is  measured  ;  therefore  the  rain,  like  the  maximum  temperatures,  are 
always  entered  one  day  back — C(/,33.S,  the  maximum  temperature 
of  tile  11th  instant,  was  the  reading  of  the  instrument  at  9  a.m.  on 
the  l-2th.— G.  J.  Symons,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.  IF. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden,  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  i..M 

Is  THE  Day. 

,  o 

Shade  Tern- 1    Radiation 

.g 

1S71. 

BZp 

Hyp-ome- 

Direc- 

Temp. 

perature. 

Temperature 

tioB  r.l 

Y 

lii^ 

Wmd. 

at  1  ft. 

Max.  Min. 

In        On 
San.  Grass 

Dry.  1  Wet. 

deR. 

(leff. 

deR. 

deK. 

dept. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  11 

29.793 

31.5 

30.8 

N.E. 

33.0 

33.8 

29.9 

43.2 

28.0 

0.12J 

Th.   12 

30.150 

S3.5 

32.5 

N.W. 

33.2 

35.3 

29.7 

62.2 

25.5 

— 

Fri.  13 

30.235 

27  0 

25.9 

W. 

32.3 

37.5 

19.7 

40.5 

24.6 

0.035 

Sat.  14 

29.986 

41.1 

40  8 

S. 

32.9 

44.8 

25.9 

69.2 

20.5 

— 

Smi.  15 

29.571 

S7.5 

86.2 

s.w. 

33.4 

44,8 

36.5 

69.0 

33.8 

0.135 

Uo.  IG 

28.888 

43.9 

428 

w. 

34.3 

45.0 

85.5 

69.9 

33.3 

0.351 

Tu.  17 

28.973 

37.G 

3C.8 

s. 

34.7 

40.6 

35.3 

68.0 

31.6 

0.305 

Means 

29.657 

S6.0  I  S5.1 

3S.5 

40.3 

30.3 

67.4 

29.2 

1.008 

REM.iEKS. 
-Overcast  in  the  morning,  snow  began  at  10  a.m.,  and  froni  1  ta 
1.35  P.M.  fell  heavily,  lying  1 J  deep  at  the  latter  hour.  Ju  the  evening, 
about  8  P.M.,  another  heavy" fall  occurred,  malting  the  entire  depth 
nearly  2  inches,  but  the  snow  was  very  light,  and  hence,  as  above 
noted,    it  only  yielded  about  one-sixteenth  its  depth    of  water, 
instead  oJ  one-twelfth,  tho  usual  proportion. 
-Overcast  in  morning,  flue  evening;  barometer  30.229  at  9  P  M. 
-Cold  morning,  roads  very  slippery ;  about  7  p.m.  a  slight  fall  of 
lain  and  sleet,  with  partial  thaw. 

-Complete  thaw,  temperature  14'  higher  than  yesterday  at  tlie  same 
hour.    Wind  began  to  freshen  soon  alter  noon  ;  squally  at  night. 
15th. — Fine  early,  but  wet  and  uncouiEottable  after  11  a.m  ,  a  little  snow 
mixed  with  the  rain  at  3  p  M.     Gale  at  night 
-Pair  in  morning,  but  heavy  rain  at  intervals  all  day. 
-Heavy  rain  at  10  A.M.,  and  snow  at  11  A  M.,  wild  afternoon,  starlight 
in  evenins. 

most  noticeable  feature  of  tho  week  is  tho  fall  nf  the  barometer 
.0  229  inch  on  the  lath,  at  9  P  M.,  to  2:i.876  inch  (1.353  inch)  at 
,M.,  on  the  16th,  and  its  long  coutiuuance  at  very  low  readings,  even 
M,  on  the  nth  having  only  risen  to  28  993  inch.— G.  J.  SvaoNS. 


12th. 
13th. 


14tb.- 


16  Ih. 
17th. 


The 
from  ; 
8.31a 
at9P 


COVENT  GARDEN  M.VRKET.— JANt;ABT  18. 
Prices  remain  <iuite  stationary,  and  business  nearly  so,  tho  chief 
oparations  being  conflned  to  rnngh  goods,  which  are  tolerably  plentiful 
considering  the  severity  of  tho  weather  during  the  last  month.  Hot- 
house Grapes  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  tho  demand,  and  large  (juantities 
of  inferior  ones  can  barely  find  a  market.    Potato  trade  steady. 


Apples Jslcve  1 

Chestnuts bushel  10 

Filberts lb.  0 

Coba lb.  2 

Grapes,  Hothouse lb.  4 

Lemons VIOO  6 

Melons each  1 


0  to2 

0  18 

0  2 

0  2 

0  8 

0  10 

0  4 


Oranges F  100  6 

Pears, kitchen doz.  1 

dessert doz.  1 

Pine  Apples )b.  3 

plums 1  sieve  1 

Walnuts bushel  10 

do VIOO  1 


a.    e.    d 
ntolO   0 


0 

3  0 
6  0 
8  0 
16  0 
2    0 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus  i»  100    7 

Bcnns,  Kidney  ....1*100    2 

Beet.Red doz.    2 

Broccoli  bundle    0 

Prussids  Sprouts.. 4  sieve    3 

Cabbage doz.    1 

Carrots bunch    0 

r'aiiliflower doz.    2 

Celi'ry buniUe    1 

Coleworts.. doz.  bunches    3 

Cucumbers each    1 

Endive doz.    2 

Fennel bunch    0 

Oarlio lb.    0 

Herbs bunoh    0 

HorseradlBh  ..,•  bundle    3 


tolO 
3 
3 
1 

3 


e.  d.     8.  d 

bunch    0    4  to  0    0 


Leeks  

Lettuce   doz.  1  0 

Mushrooms pottle  1  0 

Rlustard&Cress.. punnet  0  2 

Onions  bushel  3  0 

Parslev sieve  3  0 

Parsnips doz.  0  9 

Potatoes bushel  2  0 

Kidney do.  8  0 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches  0  6 

Savoys iloz.  1  6 

Sea'kale basket  a  0 

Shallots lb.  0  6 

Spinach bushel  2  0 

Tomatoes doz.  3  0 

Turnips  bunch  0  6 


0 
5 
6 
1 
4 
4 
1 

a  0 

2  0 

0  6 

2  8 

0  0 

0  0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

°o7 
Week. 

Average  Tempera- 

Eain in 

Snn 

Snn 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day 

Month 

JAN.  26— FEB.  1,  1871. 

ture  near  London. 

43  years. 

Bises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Year. 

Day. 

NiKht. 

Days. 

m,      h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.     6. 

26 

Th 

Meeting  of  Eoyal  Society,  8.30  p.m. 

46.5 

82.3 

88.9 

20 

60af7 

36af4 

35  a  10 

6afll 

5 

12    47 

26 

27 

F 

44.6 

Sl.2 

87.9 

20 

49      7 

38      4 

52    10 

morn. 

28 

S 

Length  of  night  15h.  Sm. 

45.8 

30.8 

38.3 

21 

48      7 

40      4 

10     11 

13      0 

3) 

18    11 

28 

29 

StIN 

i   SCSDAT  AFTER  EpiPnANT. 

45.6 

31.5 

88.5 

18 

46      7 

42      4 

31    11 

20      1 

8 

29 

30 

M 

44.7 

82.2 

38.5 

22 

45      7 

44      4 

63    11 

25      2 

9 

13    32 

30 

31 

Tn 

44,9 

30.9 

37.9 

20 

43      7 

46      4 

after. 

31      8 

10 

18    41 

81 

1 

W 

Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

44.4 

32.0 

38.2 

14 

41      7 

48      4 

56      0 

34      4 

11 

13    BO 

82 

From  observationa  taken  near  London  during  fortv-throo  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  45.1',  and  its  night  tempera- 

ture 31.5°.     The  greatest  heat  was  bV,  on  the  39th,  1863  ;  and  the  lowest  cold  8%  on  the  30th,  1857.   The  greatest  fall  of  ram  was  0.70  inch. 

A    NEW   METHOD   OF   GROWING    YOUNG 
VINES. 

HAVE  for  some  time  felt  that  our  present 
method  of  preparing  young  Vines,  especially 
for  planting,  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
that  its  imperfection  is  one  of  the  causes  that 
lead  to  the  sudden  decline  in  fruitfulness  so 
often  complained  of  in  the  case  of  the  Vine. 
This  being  so,  and  having  had  to  prepare 
about  a  thousand  Vines  for  my  own  planting 
last  spring,  I  adopted  what  is,  as  far  as  known 
to  me,  an  entirely  new  method  of  growing 
them  ;  this  I  will  explain  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and 
those  who  wish  further  details  will  iind  them  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  my  little  book  on  the  Vine ;  these,  for  gardeners 
at  least,  will  be  unnecessary,  and  amateui's  seldom  raise 
Vines  from  eyes. 

My  objections  to  the  usual  system  I  had  better  state 
to  begin  with.  The  first  is  the  rich  soil  used  for  growing 
the  Vines.  This  gives  rise  to  strong  soft  roots  few  in 
number,  and  which  generally  perish  during  the  winter. 
The  second  is  the  coiling  of  the  roots,  first  round  the  small 
pot,  in  which  the  eye  is  started,  before  it  is  shifted  into  a 
larger  pot ;  then  the  same  process  continued  in  the  larger 
pot ;  and  lastly,  when  the  Vine  has  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot  for  planting,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distentangling 
the  roots,  in  which  process  all  the  spongioles  and  small 
roots  are  destroyed,  leaving  a  few  long  bare  roots  which 
have  to  be  spread  out  in  the  border,  reaching  a  long  way 
across  it,  and  from  the  points  of  which  the  newly-formed 
roots  start,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  carefully-prepared 
border  behind  them. 

To  avoid  such  evils  as  I  consider  these  are,  I  proceeded 
as  follows  :— On  the  pavement  of  what  was  intended  for  and 
is  now  a  Pine  stove,  under  which  are  hot-water  pipes  for 
giving  bottom  heat,  I  placed  a  complete  covering  of  tough 
fibry  turf  taken  off  a  sheep-walk  ;  on  this  I  placed  4  inches 
of  fine  fibry  maiden  loam.  In  this,  at  a  distance  of  0  inches 
or  so  from  each  other,  holes  an  inch  deep  were  made,  and 
tilled  with  white  sand,  and  in  the  sand  the  Vine  eyes  were 
placed,  and  just  covered  with  it.  The  bottom  heat  did 
not  exceed  00°. 

The  Vine  eyes  started  in  the  usual  way,  and  out  of 
sixteen  hundred  not  six  failed  to  make  rapid  progress. 
When  they  were  about  9  inches  high,  with  four  or  five 
fully -developed  leaves,  and  their  first  set  of  strong  quill- 
like  roots  beginning  to  interlace  each  other,  I  had  each 
plant  cut  round  with  a  knife,  so  that  it  rested  on  its  own 
isolated  bit  of  turf,  and  had  the  points  of  its  roots  cut  ofi". 
They  flagged  a  little  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  began  to 
grow  again,  and  I  had  each  plant  raised  on  a  square 
trowel,  and  transplanted  to  a  similar  bed  of  turf  and  fibrous 
loam,  but  this  time  they  were  placed  from  9  to  12  inches 
apart,  according  to  their  strength,  filling  in  all  round  with 
loam  in  which  there  was  no  manure  of  any  kind.  When 
raised  on  the  trowel,  the  edges  of  the  square  of  soil  they  were 
growing  in  was  a  mass  of  fine  white  needle-like  roots 
springmg  from  the  large  roots  that  were  cut  across.     The 

Ko.  B13.— Vol.  XX.,  Nkw  Secies. 
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Vines  seemed  to  suffer  no  chect. 
from  their  removal,  but  grew 
rapidly. 

When  the  Vines  were  about 
.3  feet  high,  and  just  a  week  be- 
fore I  meant  to  plant  them  ia 
the  borders,  I  had  them  cut  round 
again,  but  this  time  the  blocks  of 
loam  ia  which  they  were  grow- 
ing were  from  9  inches  to  a  foot 
square,  and  6  inches  deep,  and 
one  mass  of  fine  active  roots 
more  like  those  of  a  Box  or 
Privet  bush  than  of  a  Vine  ;  they 
were  moved  entire  to  where  they 
were  planted  with  the  greatest 
facility,  not  a  root  being  in- 
jured, '^ntx  ,fe.: '.'■■'  I^^lsss 

The  progress  the  Vines  made 
after  being  planted  in  the  bor- 
ders was,  in  my  experience,  alto- 
gether imparalleled.  The  eyes 
were  put  in  the  soil  on  the  7th  of 
February  last,  and  I  send  you 
samples  of  the  wood  cut  exactly 
to  a  day  eleven  months  from 
the  time  the  eyes  were  put  in 
the  soil.  They  were  chiefly 
Muscats,  Lady  Downe's  (black 
and  white),  Gros  Colman,  Ali- 
cante, and — strongest  of  all — the 
Golden  Champion.  You  will  note 
how  little  pith  there  is  in  the 
wood. 

About  seven  hundred  of  such 
Vines  as  I  did  not  requu-e  for 
planting  I  had  potted  for  either 
fruiting  in  pots  or  planting,  and 
they  have  been  equally  success- 
ful ;  therefore  I  can  recommend 
the  system  for  either  purpose. 
An  examination  of  the  border 
shows  that  the  roots  are  retain- 
ing the  habit  thus  forced  upon 
them,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  taking 
their  work  before  them. — W. 
Thomson,  Dalkeith  Park. 

[We  received  three  cuttings 
from  Mr.  Thomson,  they  were  of 
Golden  Champion,  Lady  Downe's, 
and  Gros  Colman.  No  better- 
ripened,  sliorter-jointed,  smaller- 
pithed,  finer  young  wood  was 
ever  produced  on  a  Vine ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
more  than  eleven  months  before 
the  eyes  producing  that  wood 
were  planted,  we  believe  that 
such  success  is  without  a  pa- 
No.  1165.— Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Sekieb. 
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rallel.  We  accompany  this  with  a  drawicg  of  a  Beotioa  from 
the  Golden  Champion  cutting,  exactly  of  the  size  sent  to 
ns.— Eds.j 

HOP  <:!ULT1VATI0N  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND  USE. 

Ko.  1. 

It  is  not  without  considerable  diffidence  that  I  address  my- 
self to  a  subject  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  thought  a 
departure  from  the  line  laid  down  of  treating  in  these  pages 
only  on  matters  of  a  purely  horticultural  nature ;  I  likewise 
feel  diffident  in  meddling  with  a  subject  of  which  the  most 
experienced  cultivators  often  admit  they  know  but  little  ;  but 
I  am  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  if  the  Hop  plant  and  its 
culture  were  better  known  amongst  gardeners  it  might  be  in- 
troduced more  frequently  in  places  where  its  beauties  entitle  it 
to  a  place.  In  stating  this,  I  believe  I  am  not  using  stronger 
language  than  will  be  borne  out  by  all,  or  at  all  events  nearly 
all,_  of  those  who  have  seen  a  plantation  of  Hops  in  good  con- 
dition in  August,  and  I  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  they 
have  ever  met  with  anything  in  the  whole  vegetable  world 
that  exceeded  it  in  grace  and  beauty.  As  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  beauties  of  the  Hop  should  be  confined  to  the 
districts  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  would  be  well  if  those  having 
the  means  would  try  a  plant  or  two  on  some  suitable  spot,  and 
by  careful  attention  to  the  plant,  its  beautifs  would  in  favourable 
years  well  reward  the  grower  for  his  labour  ;  whilst  the  interest 
with  which  it  is  regarded  where  it  is  not  cultivated  as  a  pro- 
fitable crop  also  enhances  its  importance. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  the  Hop  on  a  large  scale  is  limited 
to  a  few  favoured  places,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  number  of 
these  might  be  multiplied,  and  suitable  and  sheltered  sites 
in  most  gardens  or  grounds  might  be  tried  with  a  stool  or 
two  of  this  plant.  I  remember  many  years  ago  visiting  a  gar- 
den in  North  Cheshire  where  there  were  specimens  of  Hops  in 
excellent  condition,  the  gardener,  I  believe,  being  a  Sussex 
man.  I  have  also  seen  very  fair  specimens  of  Hops  growing  in 
a  thictet  in  a  situation  far  from  favourable  in  Northumberland, 
and  I  also  remember  once  noticing  a  Hop  hill  in  the  garden 
surrounding  Stirling  Castle,  but  the  produce  there,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  small,  the  great  elevation  and  want  of  shelter 
being  felt  by  other  things  as  well  as  the  Hop,  though  I  have 
seen  fair  examples  of  Hops  against  the  front  of  a  public  house 
in  Torkshire.  The  Hop,  however,  as  an  object  of  beauty  and 
interest  is  far  from  being  so  widely  scattered  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  and  I  think  it  might  often  be  employed  as  a  summer 
climber  to  cover  aibours  and  similar  places,  and  with  as  good 
results  as  other  plants  used  for  the  purpose,  whilst  in  favour- 
able seaEons  it  would  possess  an  interest  which  none  of  the 
usual  plants  would  have. 

The  Hop  is  often  met  with  in  Kent  in  a  wild  state,  but  it  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  a  native  plant,  for  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Netherlands  about  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  mode  by  which  our  forefathers  preserved  their 
beer  previous  to  that  time  seems  not  to  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  secret  they  did  not  wish  (o  bo  too  widely 
known,  like  that  of  making  beer  from  the  wild  Heath,  which 
tradition  says  the  Picts  had  the  means  of  doing,  but  the  secret 
died  with  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  at  the  present  day  as  to  Hops  being  an  essential  com- 
ponent in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  whatever  else  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  them  has  always  been  regarded  by 
John  Bull  as  an  adulteration. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that  about  one-half  of 
the  Hops  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  produced  in  Kent, 
and  that  Kent  and  Sussex  together  produce  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  crop.  Of  those  grown  in  Kent,  the  bulk  comes 
from  the  centre  and  the  southern  edge  of  the  county,  the 
western,  northern,  and  coast  district  producing  but  few.  In 
the  districts  where  Hops  are  cultivated  the  diversities  of  soil 
are,  perhaps,  as  great  as  where  any  other  crop  is  attempted  to 
be  grown,  the  soils  varying  from  the  stiff  clayey  loam  of  the 
Weald  to  the  dry  chalky  downs  of  East  Ktnt.  Plantations  of 
Hops  are  likewiee  to  bo  met  with  on  the  dry  stony  soil  over- 
lying the  limestone,  or  what  is  here  called  Kentish  rag,  as  well 
as  on  some  peaty  marshes  by  the  side  of  the  Med  way,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  open  ditches  4  feet  deep,  and  only 
15  feet  apart,  all  over  the  Kromid,  the  height  above  water  mark 
not  admitting  of  any  other  kind  of  drainage.  Extraordinary 
crops  are  reported  to  be  sometimes  obtained  from  land  of  this 
description,  but  the  quality  is  infeiior,  the  variety  grown  not 
having  the  best  name  at  market ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that 


the  Hops  of  the  best  quality  are  invariably  produced  on  dry 
land  abounding  in  lime  or  some  of  its  combinations.  Some 
dry  valleys  between  the  chalky  downs  to  the  south  of  Canter- 
bury produce  excellent  samples,  although  not  better  than  are 
often  met  with  from  the  ragstone  slopes  facing  the  Medway. 
The  greater  part  of  the  course  of  that  river  from  Tunbridge  to 
Maidstone  is  through  a  district  rich  in  Hop  gardens,  some 
parishes  presenting  as  great  an  area  under  Hops  and  fruit  to- 
gether as  under  all  other  agricultural  crops  ;  and  as  the  ground 
devoted  to  the  former  two  is  all  cultivated  by  hand,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  a  farm  or  holding  of  fifty  acres  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  hands  than  are  often  met  with 
elsewhere  on  a  farm  of  many  times  that  extent.  The  gather- 
ing-in  of  the  crop  alone  gives  employment  to  a  greater  number 
of  persons  than  any  agricultural  crop  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Some  growers  during  the  past  season  expended  from  £15  to  £20 
per  acre  in  securing  their  crop.  The  anxiety  with  which  the 
crop  is  watched  may  therefore  be  readily  conceived,  especially 
when  the  reader  is  told  how  exceedingly  precarious  it  is — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  grower  to  do  the 
best  he  can  and  not  realise  a  single  shilling,  and  that  may  even 
be  several  times  repeated  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
now  and  then  instances  where  a  crop  of  Hops  has  realised 
more  than  would  have  bought  the  land  twice  over,  valuable  as 
it  often  is. 

So  capricious  is  the  Hop  plant  that,  as  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with 
old  cultivators,  men  who  have  made  the  plant  their  study 
through  life,  admit  themselves  puzzled  and  fairly  beaten  when 
their  efforts  to  avert  failure  are  of  no  avail ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  occasionally  a  recovery  will  take  place  in  plants  that 
seemed  in  a  hopeless  state  of  disease,  and  a  fair  average  crop 
^ill  be  produced.  These  peculiarities  in  the  Hop  have  no 
parallel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  among  other  crops,  the  energies 
of  the  cultivator  being  almost  as  powerless  to  control  the  plant's 
going  downhill  as  they  are  to  stop  the  Potato  disease.  At  the 
same  time  he  seldom  or  never  gives  up  in  despair,  the  Hop- 
grower,  in  fact,  being  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  all  cultivators, 
trying  all  manner  cf  experiments,  and  examining  his  crop 
daily  with  a  keener  inspection  than  the  plant-cultivator  whose 
pets  are  in  preparation  for  some  show,  for  he  will  tell  you 
to-day  whether  his  prospects  are  better  or  worse  than  they 
were  yesterday.  He  does  this,  not  in  the  way  of  merely  jump- 
ing at  a  conclusion,  but  as  the  result  of  the  close  inspection  of 
a  number  of  his  plants,  and  he  is  generally  right,  though  the 
superficial  observer  may  call  his  conclusions  the  result  of 
prejudice. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  of  success  that  has  limited  Hop-culture 
to  certain  localities,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  science  will  ever 
be  able  to  battle  with  this  uncertainty.  Much  has  certainly 
been  done  of  late  years  in  freeing  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
from  some  vexatious  restrictions  put  upon  it  by  those  who  buy 
the  produce.  Still  Hops  are  a  capricious  crop  ;  and  though  the 
past  season  has  been  favourable,  the  preceding  three  years  were 
indifferent,  although  the  skill  and  attention  exercised  were  the 
same  in  all.  The  united  crop  of  the  three  years  referred  to 
in  many  instances  did  not  exceed  that  of  1870  alone,  and  there 
are  often  enough  greater  differences  than  this.  Besides,  the 
quantity  of  Hops  really  wanted  is  not  very  large,  and  as  they 
deteriorate  very  much  by  being  kept  over  a  year,  the  anxiety  to 
sell  within  a  given  period  has,  with  other  causes  too  compli- 
cated to  be  mentioned  here,  placed  the  Hop  market  in  a  con- 
dition more  fettered  and  hampered  by  restrictions  than  that 
of  anything  else  I  know.  Even  the  removal  of  the  excise 
duty  has  not  set  the  planter  so  free  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  time 
will  doubtless  effect  a  reform  in  an  abuse  which  legislative 
enactments  are  powerless  in. — John  Eobson. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PELARGONIUMS  ASj 

BEDDERS. 
Not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  one  sort  of  the  above 
class  of  Pelargoniums  to  fill  a  bed  last  summer,  our  beds  being 
large,  I  did  not  attempt  planting  any  of  them  out.  I  have 
heard  poor  accounts  of  their  success  out  of  doors,  the  common 
complaint  being  their  too  vigorous  habit,  but  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  as  to  their  suitability  as  pot  plants.  They  are 
vigorous  in  pots,  but  not  too  much  so  when  properly  managed. 
I  grew  a  large  number  last  summer  for  the  decoration  of  our 
conservatory,  and  those  who  saw  them  can  testify  they  were 
good.    They  were— Andrew  Henderson,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
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double-flowering  varieties,  its  habit  and  growth  being  fiwaif 
and  compact ;  colour  clear  scarlet  lake.  Tho  trasses  are  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  the  individual  flowers  are  very  full  and 
double.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  its  colour  equal  to  this. 
Emile  Lemoine,  extraordinarily  large  trasses  of  large  and  very 
double  flowers  ;  colour  carmine  changing  to  scarlet.  It  is  of 
modiam  growth,  throwing  its  trusses  well  above  the  foliage.  I 
Fhould  say  it  will  make  a  good  bedder.  Gloire  de  Nancy,  much 
in  the  way  of  Andrew  Henderson,  but  not  nearly  so  good ; 
flowers  rich  rosy  scarlet,  growth  vigorous.  Surpaasa  Gloire  de 
Nancy  and  Eanunouliflora  plenissima,  not  worih  growing. 
Victor,  a  remarkably  effective  variety,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
blight  orange  scarlet,  striped  and  fliked  with  white.  This  is 
a  splendid  variety.  Madame  Lemoine,  a  shrubby-growing 
kind  with  the  leaves  oonspiouously  marked  with  a  dark  brown 
zone ;  a  free  bloomer.  The  trusses  are  immense,  the  flowers 
very  double  and  perfectly  formed,  of  a  beautiful  bright  pink 
colour.  This  is,  of  its  colour,  one  of  tho  best  double-floweriag 
varieties  over  sent  out.  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  an  extremely  attractive 
and  dazzling  variety,  producing  immense  trusses  of  large  double 
flowers  of  an  exceedingly  rich  carmine  colour.  Marie  Lemoine, 
this  variety  is  said  to  be  the  same  in  stylo  as  Madame  Lemoine, 
but  with  the  trnssea  larger,  and  the  habit  dwarf  and  compact. 
I  have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  prove  it.  The  other  varieties 
I  have  proved. 

I  have  now  a  stock  of  Madame  Lemoine  which  I  purpose 
bedding  out  next  summer.  The  number  of  cuttings  required 
were  potted-off  in  August ;  each  cutting  had  a  thumb-pot. 
After  the  cuttings  were  petted  they  were  well  watered,  a  place 
ia  the  yard  was  covered  with  coal  ashes  which  were  made  level 
and  hard  ;  on  this  the  pota  were  placed,  no  frame  or  other  pro- 
tection being  put  over  them.  The  cuttings  soon  took  root, 
and  when  frost  was  expected  they  were  removed  to  a  Melon 
pit,  where  they  have  been  kept  ever  since.  I  shall  have  them 
potted  in  March  in  large  48sized  pots;  they  will  bo  taken  into 
the  Peach  houso  to  remain  until  the  last  week  of  April,  they 
will  then  be  placed  in  the  yard  for  a  fortnight,  and  finally 
removed  to  the  flower  garden,  where  they  are  to  be  plunged  in 
tie  bed  in  which  they  are  intended  to  remain  for  the  summer. 
Tho  pots  should  be  plunged  just  deeply  enongb  lor  the  rims  to 
be  covered.  Every  plant  must  be  carefully  watered  before 
plunging.  I  expect  to  restrict  the  vigour  of  the  plants  by  the 
above  mode  of  treatment. 

The  method  is  not  a  nev?  one.  About  twelve  years  ago  when 
I  lived  under  Mr.  James  Mcintosh,  at  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 
plunging  vigorous  varieties  of  the  single  Pelargonium  was  there 
practised  with  good  results — in  fact,  some  of  those  plunged  iu 
the  beds  hardly  made  more  than  an  inch  of  wcoci,  and  had 
very  small  leaves.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  tried  plunging 
the  double-flowering  varieties,  I  shall  be  glad  to  knov?  the 
result. —C.  M.  M'Csow. 


ICE   VERSUS  GLASS. 


Maky  of  your  correspondents  like  "  K.  F,"  (;eo  page  49  of 
last  week's  .Journal),  have  no  doubt  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  this  sabjeot  in  a  way  that  has  be;n  anything  but 
agreeable  during  this  severe  weather.  The  breakage  of  glass 
has  been  in  many  places  very  great.  Having  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  this  cuuse,  perhaps  a  few  of  my  deductions  may 
be  useful  to  others. 

Some  years  since  I  drew  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
fact,  that  much  of  the  glass  used  for  horticultural  buildings 
had  never  been  properly  annealed.  This  is  a  subjeot  on  which 
many  persons  have  never  thought ;  those  who  have,  know  that 
if  glass  is  allowed  to  cool  quickly  after  it  is  made,  it  is  liable  to 
break  cu  very  slight  changes  of  temperature.  I  once  heard 
and  saw  a  large  and  expensive  looking-glass  crack  across  when 
no  one  was  rear  it.  Tumblers  that  have  not  been  annealed 
properly  will  not  bear  hot  water,  and  those  who  have  seen 
Bupert's  drops  know  that  hot  glass  cooled  very  quickly  cannot 
even  be  scratched  without  falling  into  fine  powder.  Havicg 
badly  annealed  glass,  a  person  must  expect  that  in  time  it  will 
all  crack.  To  deal  with  a  respectable  firm,  and  not  to  be  too 
anxious  for  cheap  glass,  is  the  only  way  to  guard  against 
this  worst  cause  of  breakage.  Mere  thickness  ia  no  safeguard, 
heavy  glass  it  unannealed  will  break  quite  as  soon  as  thin.  It 
is  very  bad  economy  to  use  glass  however  good  too  thin.  I 
thall  never  again  order  glass  under  21  ozs.  to  the  foot,  it  is 
much  cheaper  in  the  end  than  15-oz.  glass. 

Then,  again,  glass  is  often  used  too  wide,  and  in  that  case  it 
is  too  weak  to  carry  heavy  snow  or  bear  rough  wind  without 


breaking.  Panes  15  inches  wide  are  as  Wide  as  ever  ought  to 
be  used,  and  I  should  prefer  14  inches.  A  wide  lap  is  also  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  breakage  ;  so  long  as  there  is  a  lap  it  can- 
not be  too  narrow.  A  wide  lap  holds  much  moisture,  and  as  ice 
occupies  more  space  then  water,  such  moisture  when  frozen 
must  lift  one  pane  up  or  press  the  other  down,  and  in  cold 
weather  tho  glass  will  not  bear  this  without  breaking,  even 
when  good  in  quality.  Some  will  say,  "  Why  have  any  lap 
at  all  1  Place  the  edges  together  merely,  and  if  out  level  they 
will  keep  out  the  water."  My  answer  is,  that  in  stormy  weather 
a  roof  so  glazed  will  admit  v?ater  at  every  joint,  as  I  have 
proved.  Of  course,  a  very  flat  roof  is  a  cause  of  breakage,  as 
more  water  is  retained  by  the  laps  of  the  glass,  and  more 
snow  accumulates  on  it.  But  I  have  proved  that  the  greatest 
preventive  to  breakage  by  frost  is  to  cut  the  glass  to  a  slight 
curve  instead  of  a  straight  edge.  However  slight  the  curve 
may  be  it  causes  all  the  rain  to  run  down  the  middle  of  the 
pane,  thus  draTiing  it  away  from  the  putty — a  most  valuable 
effect ;  but  in  addition  it  prevents  the  moisture  resting  be- 
tween the  laps,  because  as  it  collects  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
curve  its  weight  overcomes  the  capillary  attraction  o!  the  lap, 
and  it  runs  off,  or  rather  down.  In  my  new  houses  in  which  I 
havo  adopted  this  p'.an,  there  is  not  one  pane  cracked  with  frost 
to  twenty  in  those  where  the  atraight-cut  glass  has  been  used. 
Now,  this  great  improvement  costs  little  to  carry  out,  next  to 
nothing  in  fact.  The  curve  being  very  slight,  it  is  little  more 
than  removing  the  corners  of  the  panes.  The  trouble  to  the 
glazier  is  nothing,  because  it  is  only  cutting  to  a  shghtly 
rounded  edge  in  place  of  a  straight  one.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages  a  house  so  glazed  has  a  much  better  appearance 
than  one  glazed  in  the  ordinary  manner. — J.  R.  Peakson, 
Chilwell. 

SETTING  OF  GRAPES. 

Aftek  reading  Mr.  Pearson's  excellent  and  useful  article 
under  the  above  heading  (see  vol.  xix.,  page  509),  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  amateur  at 
least  to  know  a  little  about  the  setting  of  the  Grapes  referred 
to  by  me  on  the  previous  page. 

Taking  them  as  there  described.  Grizzly  Frontignan  is  the 
first,  and  requires  no  attention  beyond  a  gentle  shake  when  the 
flowers  expand,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  as  regards 
Eoyal  Muscadine,  Buokland  Sweetwater,  and  Foster's  White 
Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Frankenthal  I  never  set  arti- 
ficially, as  I  find  no  jieed  for  it.  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  with  me 
was  a  bad  setter,  p.sid  shanked  as  well.  In  the  late  house, 
which  receives  little  best,  I  fled  no  difiioulty  with  Trentham 
Black  and  West's  S*.  Peter's  ;  but  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  and 
Barbarossa  [Gros  Guillanms]  requira  a  brush  to  be  run  over 
them,  and  should  also  be  planted  at  the  warm  end. 

My  treatment  o!  Vines  when  in  flower  is  very  simple,  though 
I  do  not  affirm  it  would  do  for  Vines  in  flower  now  or  earlier, 
but  those  flowering,  say  in  March,  have  the  benefit  of  more 
light  and  sun  than  those  flowering  earlier.  When  I  see  the 
Vines  are  about  opening  the  flowais  I  cease  syringing  overhead, 
but  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  keeping  the  troughs  full  of 
water,  and  by  damping  and  syringing  the  floors  and  walls,  for  I 
do  not  consider  anything  is  gained  by  keeping  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Should  tho  weather  be  unfavourable  or  unsettled  I  use  a  little 
extra  fire,  so  that  I  may  give  more  air  at  the  back  and  a  little 
iu  front,  taking  every  advantage  of  sunshine  to  admit  more  air. 
I  also  leave  a  little  air  at  night  at  the  back.  Where  bees  are 
kept  every  means  should  bo  taken  to  entice  them  into  the 
vineries.  I  have  frequently  carried  in  both  baes  and  blue- 
bottle flies,  and  shut  them  up  for  a  few  hours ;  the  flies, 
though  not  extracting  tho  honey,  must  do  much  good  by  dis- 
turbing the  foliage.  Should  there  bo  any  cutting  or  search- 
ing winds  at  the  time  ti;e  Vines  are  in  flower,  it  is  better  to 
dispense  with  the  front  air.  With  me  the  sotting  of  the  above 
Grapes  is  an  easy  matter,  and  they  are  veiy  suitable  to  those 
who  require  quality  rather  than  quantity  and  size,  and  especially 
to  the  amateur.  ,   '^^^  — 

After  reading  Mr.  Pearson's  notes,  I  wish  I  had  room  for 
Mrs.  Pince  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  though  I  am  afraid  they 
would  require  more  heat  than  I  should  care  to  give.  I  should 
liko  to  hoar  how  Golden  Champion  succeeds  iu  Lancashire ; 
I  intended  having  a  Vine  of  it  in  the  summer,  but  was 
dissuaded,  being  told  it  was  a  bad  setter— iu  fact,  partaking, 
as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  of  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  fruit  myself. 

I  h^.YO  endeavoured  to  show  the  treatment  of  my  Vines  when 
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in  flower  in  a  few  short  lines,  and  in  summing  up  the  pointa  to 
be  obserred,  I  put  down  the  following ;— 1st,  Withhold  water 
from  the  top  when  in  flower.  2ad,  Maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, though  the  degree  of  moisture  will  be  regulated  by  the 
weather  outside,  as  it  is  not  good  policy  to  keep  the  house  so 
damp  in  wet  as  in  fine  weather.  3rd,  Keep  up  a  regular  tem- 
perature, which  should  be  5°  higher  during  setting.  4th,  Giye 
air  back  and  front  as  weather  permits,  shaking  the  Vinea  gently 
from  time  to  time. — Stephen  Castle,  Boit  Hill  Gardens, 
Presticich, 

EARLY  AND  SECOND-EARLY  POTATOES  FOR 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  SOILS. 

"Novice,"  I  will  presume,  wishes  for  information  having 
regard  to  production  for  market  purposes  ;  then  there  cannot 
remain  a  doubt  about  the  Ejrly  American  Bose  being  the 
"heaviest  cropping"  early;  and  the  Early  Goodrich  (an  Ameri- 
can white  and  rather  coarse-looting  sort)  as  a  second  early 
would  beat  Paterson's  Victoria  in  that  respect  both  upon  light 
and  heavy  soils  ;  only  when  they  are  grown  on  the  flat  on  the 
latter  description  of  soils  they  will  scarcely  do  to  present  upon 
the  dinner  table.  Give  them  light  soil,  or  plough  and  plant 
them  upon  the  ridge  system  on  heavy  soil,  and  then  he  will 
get  bouutifal  and  very  eatable  crops,  which  few,  except  con- 
noisseurs of  Potatoes,  would  find  fault  with. 

Paterson's  Victoria  is  a  better  kind  than  either  of  the  above 
to  grow  upon  light  and  heavy  soils,  but  it  does  not  come  in  so 
early.  In  regard  also  to  "  heavy  cropping,"  your  correspondent 
has  done  right  to  procure  Sutton's  Eed-skinned  Flourball  as  a 
late  sort,  but  he  will  do  quite  wrong  to  grow  it  upon  the  flat 
in  the  generally  heavy  soils  of  his  neighbourhood,  which  I 
know  quite  well.  It  has  the  faults  of  the  American  kinds  so 
grown  in  England — namely,  a  soddened  look  and  a  flavourless 
qufJity,  which  the  best  of  cooking  cannot  rectify ;  but  when 
grown  on  a  light  soil,  or  upon  the  ridge,  it  will  produce  a  great 
bulk  of  large,  white-fleshed,  floury-looking  Potatoes,  which,  as 
I  said  before,  will  satisfy  most  people,  but  which  a  Paterson's 
Victoria  would  distance  for  fltvour.  Eintoul's  New  Early 
White  Don,  as  a  heavy-cropping,  good-flavoured  second-early, 
would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  "  Novice,"  and  I  do  cot 
thiuk  he  need  care  to  trouble  himself  with  more  sorts  than 
those  enumerated. 

Messrs.  Sutton  sent  me  other  American  sorts,  &o.,  which  I 
proved  on  different  descriptions  of  soils,  but  the  Early  Eose, 
the  Early  Goodrich,  and  the  Eed-skinned  Flourball  were  the 
cream  of  the  lot. 

"  Novice  "  also  requests  you  to  send  him  any  "  works  "  yon 
have  on  Potatoes.  Allow  me  to  propose  that  you  should  send 
him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  Journal  of  HoRTionLTUBE 
with  the  index  complete.  He  will  there  be  enabled  to  learn  a 
good  deal  more,  I  fancy,  about  Potatoes  and  their  cultivation 
than  any  "  works  "  at  present  extant  would  be  likely  to  teach 
him.  At  page  55,  in  my  answer  to  "  K.  S.,"  I  have  been  made 
to  blow  both  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  breath ;  drop  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  n's  of  the  first  sentecce,  and  then  the  reading 
will  prove  correct. — Eoeeet  Fenn. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA  ALBA. 

I  DO  not  think  this  valuable  little  bedder  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  your  readers  ;  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
of  the  bedding  plants  which  have  been  introduced  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  especially  as  we  are  so  short  of  such 
plants  having  white  flowers.  Where  I  am,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  Madame  Vaucher  section  of  Geraniums  to 
bloom  freely  enough  to  make  a  good  display ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  precautions,  as  mixing  plenty  of  soot  with  the  soil, 
strewing  soot  over  it,  dusting  with  sulphur,  top-dressing,  giving 
plenty  of  water,  &c,,  we  can  only  obtain  a  week's  or  a  fort- 
night's bloom  from  the  white  Verbenas  before  they  are 
smothered  with  mildew.  Oh  for  a  white  Verbena  with  the 
habit  and  the  free  blooming  of  Pur))le  King  and  its  twin 
brother  Crimson  King  1  I  had  beds  of  these  two  that  were 
splendid,  and  I  only  wanted  a  white  variety  of  the  same  habit 
to  ace  impany  them.  Cannot  Mr.  Perry  or  Mr.  Eokford  raise  us 
one? 

The  wliite  Viola  admirably  fills  up  the  wide  gap  in  un- 
favour.^blB  pituations.  I  had  four  small  circular  beds  of  it, 
with  C'dons  Versohaffelti  in  their  centres,  and  they  were  pro- 
nounced charming  by  all  who  saw  them.  I  shall  hold  this  to 
bo  my  best  white  bedder  until  I  get  some  of  the  white-flower- 


ing variegated  Geraniums.  I  think  this  Viola  is  best  raised 
from  seed  every  spring,  as  plants  from  seed  grow  much  stronger, 
come  into  bloom  later,  and  continue  longer  in  flower  than 
those  raised  from  cuttings.  I  find  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
propagated  in  the  latter  way  is  over  before  the  other  bed- 
ders  are  at  perfection.  I  found  last  year  that  many  of  the 
old  plants  and  those  from  cuttings  died  off.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  was  general. — J.  T.,  Maesgu-ynne,  South  Wales. 


INSIDE  PARIS. 


It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  Dr.  Hogg 
has  received  by  balloon  post,  from  Paris,  a  letter  dated  January 
7th,  from  M.  Henry  Vilmorin,  a  name  widely  known  and  much 
honoured  in  the  world  of  horticulture.  M.  Vilmorin  says — 
"  We  were  leading  a  happy  contented  lite  when  all  was  suddenly 
disturbed,  our  household  broken  up,  my  wife  sent  far  south, 
my  brothers  called  to  arms,  and  I  remained  here  alone.  I 
cannot  give  myself  as  an  instance  of  peculiar  misery,  yet  see 
what  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  had  to  leave  Verrieres,  leaving 
all  my  usual  work  incomplete,  many  things  were  lost  of  course, 
and  studies  were  broken,  making  much  work  already  done 
useless.  Several  most  important  collections  of  ours  will  be 
more  or  less  completely  lost.  Now  the  Prussians  are  at 
Verrieres,  but  we  hear  that  the  place  is  turned  into  a  military 
hospital  and  not  much  damaged.  Las  Birres  also  has  been 
occupied,  and  perhaps  is  still  so. 

"  My  wife  left  early  in  September,  and  went  with  our  little 
daughter  Elizabeth,  to  Dax.  Maurice  joined  in  August  the 
6th  Battalion  of  Garde  Mobile  de  Seine  et  Oise,  to  which  he 
belonged,  although  never  before  drilled,  or  even  armed. 
Philippe  had  to  go  to  Cherbourg  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber to  enter  the  corps  of  Marines.  I  have  heard  only  once 
from  my  wife  since  she  left,  she  was  well  and  baby,  and  so  was 
Philippe,  but  we  were  not  told  where  he  was.  As  a  married 
man,  I  am  only  in  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  being  mounted 
act  as  cstafette.  We  seldom  ride  out  of  Paris.  Oar  service  is 
very  safe,  and  sometimes  very  interesting ;  we  like  it  and  find 
that  the  hardest  thing  is  to  get  food  for  our  horses.  It  is  very 
unpleasant  also  to  be  stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell  in  our 
houses,  as  is  the  case  now.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  wider 
difficulties  will  arise  out  of  the  present  unhappy  war,  and  that 
your  country  will  be  able  to  settle  peaceably  all  the  impending 
questions  at  the  Conference." 


MONPLAISIR  AND   OTHER  TEA  ROSES. 

YouK  correspondent  on  Tea  Eose  culture  (page  43)  wishes  to 
know  something  about  Monplaisir ;  he  complains  of  its  shy- 
ness, and  raggedness  when  open.  When  this  Eose  was  intro- 
duced I  planted  it  as  I  plant  the  rest  of  my  Tea  Eoses — that 
is,  in  a  bed  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  well  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  and  I  had  then  the  same  complaints  to  find  as  your 
correspondent.  I  could  not  get  it  to  open  in  the  house  nor  cut 
of  doors  ;  it  certainly  was  of  better  shape  outside  than  under 
glass.  The  following  year  I  potted  early  a  large  plant  in  a 
pot  that  would  only  just  hold  the  roots,  with  plenty  of  drain- 
age ;  and  a  month  before  I  turned  my  bedding  plants  out  I 
plunged  Eose  and  pot  where  it  was  to  stand,  with,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  much  better  success.  I  do  not  think  I  had  more  bloom, 
but  what  I  had  opened  well,  and  when  that  is  the  case  you  see 
a  magnificent  Eose  both  in  form  and  colour.  Monplaisir  is  a 
seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  how  fertilised  I  do  not  know  ; 
the  growth  is  very  vigorous,  and  so  pleased  am  I  with  it,  that 
I  intend  planting  six  more.  Evidently  it  does  well  if  the 
roots  are  pot-bound,  and  from  my  experience  I  advise  your 
correspondent  to  try  my  plan. 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  planting  his  Tea 
Eoses  facing  the  east ;  my  estimate  of  these  Eoses  is  to  give 
them  a  fully-exposed  open  situation,  away  from  winds,  and  in 
the  very  hottest  and  driest  time  of  the  summer  to  give  plenty  of 
water,  and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
after  planting  to  cover  the  beds  or  borders  with  very  rotten 
dung  to  the  depth  of  4  inches. — EosA  odokata. 


SPAWN   OF  MUSHROOM   BED   ECCENTRIC. 

UroN  looking  through  my  Mushroom  house  this  morning, 
I  find  that  the  bed  which  was  made  about  five  weeks  agois 
almost  entirely  covered  with  spawn  in  the  shape  of  white 
"thread-like"  mould.      In  some  parts  where  the  lumps  of 
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spawn  were  d6po3itea,  thouaanda  of  little  Maahrooms  the  size 
of  pin  heada  are  pashing  tlieinaeWea  up  one  above  another. 
I  hi7e  grown  Mashrooms  for  years,  but  never  before  saw  such 
misses  together.  My  qaeation  is,  Would  it  be  advisable  for 
me  to  put  more  soil  on  the  bed,  or  will  the  Maahrooma  now 
pushing  up  oome  to  maturity  without  farther  aid  ?  My  house 
is  about  9  feet  wide,  leaa-to,  walk  2  feet  wide  down  the  centre, 
beds  eioh  side  3  feet  3  inches  wide  by  1  foot  i  inches  deep.  A 
flo  V  and  return  pipe  runs  round  the  house,  inside,  at  a  distance 
o£  about  2  feet  6  inohea  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  beds 
were  made  of  two-thirds  good  horse  droppings,  and  one-third 
maiden  soil,  well  mixed.  I  spawned  in  pieces  i  inches  apart. 
— D.  W.,  Sheffield. 

[In  such  a  case  the  fresh  moulding  would  not  be  advisable. 
We  would  take  a  clean  hard  hair  broom,  leave  the  knots  of 
young  Muahrooma  you  allude  to,  and  sweep  off  clean  all  the 
spreading  spawn  besides  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Most  likely 
tha  bed  will  than  produce.  We  have  had  several  such  instances, 
and  adopted  the  treatment  stated. — Eds.] 


SELECTIONS  OF  GR.A.PES.— No.  2. 

Vines  in  Heated  HotrsES. — ^These  houaea  miy  be  of  several 
descriptions — viz.,  1,  Gceenhousea  and  other  structures  used 
for  plant-growing  and  storing  plants  in  winter,  the  borders 
being,  aa  a  rule,  wholly  outaide.  2,  Yineriea  used  as  store- 
houses for  plants  in  winter  and  for  growing  them  in  summer, 
hut  with  the  borders  inside  as  well  aa  outside,  the  Vines  being 
planted  inside.  3,  Vineriea  proper,  by  which  I  mean  that  Grapes 
are  treated  as  the  sole  object,  or,  if  other  subjects  are  introduced, 
these  are  such  aa  will  not  interfere  with  good  Grape-ouUifation. 

1.  Greenhouses  or  Houses  Employed  for  Plant  Culture  Winter 
and  Summer.  ^Theae  have  the  borders  outside,  and  generally 
are  only  suitable  for  the  hardiest  sorts  and  such  as  may  be 
tormad  summer  varieties,  for,  from  the  moisture  caused  by  the 
plants  and  the  borders  being  outaide,  the  late-haugiag  kinds 
cannot  be  preserved  from  premature  decay.  White  Grapes. — 
Chisselas  Vibert,  berries  round,  large  ;  strong  grower,  and  free- 
beariug.  Foster's  White  Seedling,  berries  roundish-oval  and 
of  good  siza.  Bucklaud  Sweetwater,  berries  round,  larga;  great 
bearer.  General  della  Marmora,  berries  large,  round;  great 
bearer.  BlaeT:  Grapes. — Frankenthal,  berries  roundish-oval, 
bunches  and  berries  large.  Black  Prince,  berries  oval,  long 
bunches.  Black  Champion,  berries  roundish-ovil,  long  bunches ; 
it  is  eirlier  than  the  Frankenthal  by  about  a  fortnight.  Trent- 
ham  Black,  berries  large,  oval.  Black  Hamburgh,  berries 
roundish-oval ;  free-bearing. 

The  above  are  the  kinds  I  have  found  succeeding  beat  in 
entirely  outside  borders  and  in  houses  devoted  to  plant-culture, 
but  with  Vinea  for  ahade  and  utility.  01  course  there  are  many 
other  kinds  that  succeed  tolerably  well  in  outaide  borders,  but 
from  their  liability  to  spotting  and  shanking  I  think  it  best  to 
omit  them.  I  am  aware  that  not  very  long  ago  outside  borders 
were  the  rule,  but  now  they  are  the  exception.  No  one  will 
advocate  outside  planting.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  necessity, 
but  in  no  case  is  it  advisable.  Good  Grapes  were  grown  with 
Vine  roots  in  outside  borders ;  now  we  have  a  better  order  of 
things,  and  if  no  finer  Grapes  are  grown  we  know  they  are 
obtained  with  greater  regularity  and  certainty. 

2.  Vineries  used  as  plant  houses,  but  with  borders  partly 
inside  as  well  as  outside,  the  Vines  planted  inside.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  all  the  varietiea  named  for  outaide- 
bordar-planting  will  answer  admirably,  and  are  what  I  advise 
for  planting  a  house  intended  to  afford  Grapes  in  July,  the 
Vinea  being  started  early  in  February  ;  and  to  those  named  I 
would  add — White  Frontignan,  berri«a  round,  medium-sized, 
with  the  full  Frontignan  flavour ;  free  bearer.  Musoit  Ham- 
burgh, berries  oval,  black,  with  Muscat  flavour.  Bowood  Mus- 
cat, berries  large,  oval.  The  last  two  do  fairly  in  the  same 
house  with  Himburghs  and  succeed  them,  but  are  best  in  a 

.  house  by  themselves  along  with  other  kinds  requiring  a  higher 
temperature ;  therefore  for  a  supply  in  August,  September,  and 
onwards,  if  there  is  a  house  for  an  earlier  crop,  the  following 
are  excellent— viz.,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  berries  oval,  well 
known;  Bowood  Muscat ;  and  White  Tokay,  berries  large,  oval. 
These  are  white  Grapes.  Black  kinds  are  Black  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  (Muscat  Hamburgh)  ;  Mrs.  Piuce,  berries  oval,  a 
fine  late  kind,  but  good  in  September  or  when  ripe ;  Black 
Alicante,  berries  roundish-oval,  bunches  large  ;  Lady  Downe's, 
berries  oval,  large;  West's  St.  Peter's,  berries  large,  roundish- 
oval;  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  berries  round,  large.   The  foregoing 


even  with  plants,  keep  until  the  New  Year,  the  best  two  for 
hanging  being  Lady  Downe's  and  Mrs.  Pince. 

Although  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  vinery,  there  are  times 
when  it  would  be  better  both  for  the  planta  and  Vines  if  the 
former  were  removed ;  indeed  it  ia  hardly  possible  to  ripen  Grapes 
perfectly  without  a  dryness  of  atmosphere  which  is  unfavour- 
able to  plant  culture.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  change 
colour  remove  all  plants  in  active  growth,  but  such  subjects  as 
Gloxinias  and  Achimenes,  which  need  heat  with  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere for  ripening  the  growths,  may  remain  with  advantage. 
I  find  no  place  so  good  as  a  vinery  in  which  Grapes  are  ripen- 
ing in  July  and  August,  for  ripening  off  Amaryllids  ;  and  these 
do  not  interfere  with  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes,  for  they  need 
no  water,  or  but  little.  It  ia  also  the  beat  place  for  ripening  the 
growths  of  winter-flowering  Begonias.  The  moisture  necessary 
for  plant-culture  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  ripening  of  the 
Grapes,  but  also  injuriously  affects  their  keeping  and  the  ripen- 
ing ot  the  wood.  If  the  wood  were  properly  ripened  we  should 
hear  less  of  tha~bunohea  oariu^  up  like  tendrils  and  of  bad- 
setting  kinds  needing  artificial  aid.  As  a  rule,  there  are  but 
few  evils  to  which  the  Vine  is  subject  that  do  not  originate 
from  the  immature  growths  of  the  previous  year. 

3.  Vineries. — ^In  these  the  borders  are  inside  and  outside  the 
house,  the  Vines  being  planted  inside.  The  varieties  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections— viz..  Early,  Midseasou,  and  Late. 

Early  varieties,  or  those  which  bear  forcing  well,  and  can  be 
depended  on  to  give  Grapes  of  fine  quality  by  forcing  from 
Mirch  to  July  inclusive,  are  the  following  :— Buckland  Sweet- 
water ;  Foster's  White  Seedling;  Troveren  Frontignan,  berries 
roundish-oval,  large  bunches  ;  White  Frontignan,  which  ripens 
in  the  same  house  a  fortnight  before  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
but  is  not  so  fine  a  Grape  as  the  Trov6ren,  which  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  finest  of  all  the  Frontignans ;  Golden  Ham- 
burgh, berries  roundiah-oval,  large;  Golden  Champion,  very 
large  bunches  and  beriies,  and  as  free-bearing  as  the  Black 
Hamburgh;  Black  Champion;  Black  Hamburgh;  Franken- 
thal (Pope's,  or  Victoria  Hamburgh);  Duo  de  Magenta,  berries 
oval,  large  bunches;  Royal  A^cot,  berries  oval,  bunches  not 
large,  but  very  free-bearing.  All  these  force  well.  I  have 
omitted  the  Koyal  Muscadine,  as  I  consider  it  superseded  by 
Foster's  White  Seedling.  For  the  successful  forcing  of  Grapes 
I  consider  it  well  to  hive  heated  borders,  especially  if  part  of 
these  are  outside.  For  very  early  forcing,  and  where  there 
are  no  heated  borders,  have  the  Vines  in  pots.  Those  which 
answer  well  for  early  forcing  in  pots  are  Buckland  Sweetwater  ; 
Eirly  Smyrna  Frontignan,  berries  round,  not  large,  but  very 
early;  White  Frontignan;  and  Early  White  Malvasia,  berries 
oval,  but  somewhat  rounded,  a  great  bearer.  These  are  white 
Grapes.  Of  black  kinds  I  would  have  Frankenthal,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Champion,  Royal  Ascot,  and  Duo  de  Magenta, 
It  is  desirable  that  pot  Vines  for  early  forcing  should  have  the 
pots  about  three  parts  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  other 
fermenting  material,  but  it  will  answer  if  the  pots  be  set  on  hot- 
water  pipes,  though  in  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  the  roots 
extend  beyond  the  pots,  and  the  produce  ia  larger  and  finer. 

Midseason  Grapes,  or  those  affording  a  supply  from  July 
to  October,  I  would  divide  into  three  sections— viz..  Muscats, 
Frontignans,  and  those  having  none  of  the  Muscat  or  Fron- 
tignan flavour. 

Muscats  can  hardly  be  produced  in  good  condition  before  July. 
I  would  have  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,_  Muscat 
Eicholata,  perhaps  identical  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  if 
there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  the  berries  being  more  even- 
sized,  and  tbe  bunches  stouter ;  Tynningham  Muscat  in  no  way 
different  from  that  excellent  Grape  the  Bowood  Muscat,  but 
with  berries  larger  than  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very  often 
pear-shaped,  and  deeper  in  colour  when  fully  ripe  ;  Black  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (Muscat  Hamburgh) ;  Mrs.  Pince ;  and  Madresfield 
Court  Muscat,  berries,  oval,  large,  jet  black,  with  a  splendid 
bloom.  The  last  two  are  very  valuable  for  hanging  late, 
exquiaite  in  flavour  when  fully  ripe,  and  never  finer  (nor, 
indeed,  are  any  of  the  Muscats)  than  they  are  in  August  and 
September. 

Of  Frontignans  — Troveren  Frontignan,  the  finest  of  all. 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  berries  round,  not  large.  White  Fron- 
tignan. Chasselas  Musque,  berries  round,  undoubtedly  the 
riohest-flavoured  Grape  in  cultivation.  It  is  liable  to  crack, 
b'lt  thaUmay  be  obviated  by  grafting  on  the  Grizzly  Frontignan. 
Black  Frontignan,  berries  round,  small,  bunches  long  and 
tapering.  Purple  Constantia,  berries  round,  larger  than  B'ack 
Frontignan.  Grizzly  Frontignan,  berries  round ;  free  bearer. 
The  Frontignans  require  a  dry,  warm  border,  eapeoial'y  whsu 
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ripsninp,  and  to  ripen  perfectly  they  require  a  high  tempe- 
rature, especially  by  day,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and,  of  course, 
abundance  oj  air.  From  their  liability  to  crack  the  berries 
Bhonld  be  well  thinned.  The  border  may  with  advantage  be 
formed  of  one-fourth  chalk,  in  lamps  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 

_  Other  kinds,  neither  Muscats  nor  Frontignans,  I  must  again 
divide  into  those  not  requiring  much  heat,  aud  those  which  do. 

Kinds  not  requiring  strong  heat  are — Black  Hamburgh, 
Frankenthal,  Black  Prince,  Due  de  Magenta,  Trentham  Black, 
and  Black  Champion,  all  black;  Backlaad  Siseetwater,  General 
della  Marmora,  Golden  Champion,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and 
Foster's  White  Seedliog,  all  white  or  slightly  amber-colonred. 
These  ripen  in  August  if  assisted  with  a  slight  fire  heat  during 
March,  and  later  in  cold  periods  and  when  ripening,  constant 
fire  heat  not  being  necessary  for  succesef  al  ripening. 

Kinds  requiring  heat  are— Mill  Hill  Hambuigh,  a  fine  Grape, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Hamburghs ;  West's  Sf.  Peter's ;  White 
Tokay;  and  White  Nice.  These  require  a  temperature  averag- 
ing 5°  higher  than  is  necessary  for  tha  Black  Hamburgh  and 
the  other  varieties  just  named. 

Of  lata  Grapes,  the  Mueoats  must  take  precedence.  I  recom- 
mend Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bowood  Muscat,  Mrs.  Pince,  and 
MadresSbld  Court  Muscat  (the  first  two  are  not  in  good  order  after 
Christmas — all  four  I  would  have  in  a  house  by  themselves); 
Lady  Downe's ;  Black  Alioanto,  berries  roundish-oval,  large, 
also  bunches  ;  West's  St.  Peter's  ;  Burchardt's  Prince,  berries 
oval,  medium-sized,  bunches  long ;  Barbarossa  [Gros  Guil- 
laume],  berries  round,  large,  enormous  bunches;  Trebbiano, 
berries  oval,  large,  bunches  enormous ;  Syrian,  berries  oval, 
bunches  largest  of  all ;  Calabrian  Kaisin,  or  Eaisin  de  Calabre, 
berries  round,  large ;  Koyal  Vineyard,  berries  round,  medium- 
sized,  bunches  loupr. 

The  Syrian,  Trobbiano,  aud Eoyal  Vineyard,  may  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  their  poor  flavour.  In  my  opinion  the  Syrian 
when  well  ripened  is  as  good  as  many  others,  and  it  aud 
Trebbiano,  for  variety  of  dessert,  are  indispensable  late  in  the 
season  when  there  is  no  other  white  kind  so  good  as  Trebbiano. 
Eoyal  Vineyard  on  the  same  score  is  also  excellent  for  late  pur- 
poses._  White  Nice  is  well  worth  growing,  though  it  is  not  so 
good  in  flavour  as  many,  yet  its  enormous  bunches  always 
command  attention  whether  on  the  Vine  or  at  the  dessert. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  advisability  of, 
as  far  as  practicable,  growing  in  one  house  only  kinds  requiring 
a  similar  temperature.  Frequently  we  see  an  extensive  vinery 
planted  with  nearly  every  kind  of  Grape,  and  some  not  doing 
so  well  as  they  otherwise  would  had  the  house  been  divided  by 
a  partition  of  glass,  and  the  varieties  requiring  least  heat 
placed  in  one  part,  and  those  needing  most  heat  in  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  as  the  expense 
of  a  division  is  but  trifling,  and  the  modiflcations  needed  in 
the  heating  apparatus  will  not  involve  an  expense  that  should 
deter  anyone  from  adopting  the  separate  system.  It  is  owing 
to  mixed  planting  and  growing  in  one  vinery  kinds  requiring 
different  temperatures,  that  some  kinds  have  not  their  proper 
place  in  popular  estimation.  For  instance.  Canon  Hall  Muscat 
is  rarely  seen  iu  good  condition,  aud  its  companion  Black 
Damascus  is  little  better.  Both  have  one  fault— -i.?.,  non- 
aetting.  What  would  they  be  were  they  grown  in  a  house  by 
themselves,  their  roots  in  a  heated  border,  and  with  a  tem- 
perature 5°  higher  than  is  given  to  Mnseats  1 — G.  Abbey. 


OBTAINING  MOIST  HEAT. 

I  HAVE  a  small  propagating  frame  inside  a  warm  house,  with 
a  flow  and  return  round  the  house,  and  I  have  enclosed  part  of 
one  end  of  the  pipes  with  bricks,  and  put  a  frame  on  the  top, 
covering  the  pipes  with  blue  slate  to  support  the  soil  for  the 
cuttings ;  but  I  find  it  is  too  dry,  and  burns  up  the  cuttings 
before  they  are  rooted.  I  thought  of  having  a  zinc  trough  filled 
with  water  to  fit  inside  the  frame  on  the  pipes,  say  6  inches  in 
depth,  and  then  to  put  the  elates  on  the  top  to  obtain  a  moist 
heat.  By  having  a  tap  at  one  end  I  might  take  the  chill  off  the 
water  before  watering. — Youno  Beginner. 

[Ton  can  have  all  the  moist  bottom  heat  you  want  by  merely 
running  a  waterproofed  rim  round  the  slate,  say  1  inch  deep, 
cover  it  with  small  pebbles,  and  on  that  set  the  pots,  witft  what 
plunging  material  you  think  best— not  to  make  heat,  but  merely 
to  retain  it.  A  small  pipe  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  slate  and 
the  pebbles  moist.  Your  proposed  substitution  of  a  small  tank 
will  answer,  but  if  yon  covei;  the  top  eeourely  your  heat  will  be 


as  dry  as  from  the  slate.     With  a  tank,  a  cover  of  zinc  or  plate 
iron  pierced  with  holes  would  be  best. — Ens.] 


SLOW  COMBUSTION  AND  ECONOMY  IN  FUEL. 

My  house  is  a  span-roof,  17  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide,  heated 
by  a  fine  which  runs  round  three  sides  under  the  stage.  There 
ia  no  ashpit  door,  and  no  damper.  I  at  first  tried  stopping  up 
the  ashpit  opening,  after  I  had  obtained  a  good  fire,  by  loose 
bricks,  slates,  or  anything  else  that  came  to  hand.  This 
answered  pretty  well,  but  I  could  never  thoroughly  depend 
upon  it.  Occasionally  1  found  a  too  vigorous  fire,  and  the 
thermometer  inside  registericg  70'  ;  or  the  fire  burnt  quite  out 
in  a  few  hours.  The  plan  I  now  adopt  answers  much  better. 
I  leave  the  ashpit  always  open,  and  thoroughly  cleared  out. 
I  obtain  a  good,  large,  bright  fire,  and  keep  it  bright  if  tho 
thermometer  is  lower  than  I  wish  it  to  be,  until  it  rises  to  th& 
desired  height,  which  it  will  do  in  a  very  short  time ;  I  then 
throw  on  four  or  five  shovelsful  of  fine  ashes;  I  prefer  the 
ashes  wet  if  the  night  is  likely  to  be  cold,  as  they  burn  rather 
better  than  if  dry.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
keep  the  heat  down,  I  use  dry  ashes,  and  leavo  the  furnace- 
door  about  2  or  3  inches  open.  I  have  frequently  so  left  iny 
fire  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found  it  still  alight  at 
three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  and  a  nice  steady  heat  main- 
tained.—X.  Y.  Z. 

[There  are  many  roads  leading  to  one  place.  We  know  your ' 
plan  will  answer,  but  it  is  a  wasteful  one,  as  when  a  furnace- 
door  is  left  open,  the  air  that  freely  passes  over  the  fire  cools 
the  flue,  and  there  ia  a  consequent  loss  of  fuel.  We  approve 
of  getting-up  the  desired  heat  at  once,  and  then  having  a  slow 
combustion  where  a  regular  heat  is  wanted  in  continuous 
frosty  weather.  Why  not  secure  the  same  result  ijiore  easily 
and  better  by  having  a  common,  close-fitting  ashpit-door,  when 
yon  can  regulate  draught  ?  You  need  no  damper  for  a  flue 
then.    We  generally  use  ashes  for  backing-up. — Eds.] 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  WINTER. 

Now  that  the  effects  of  the  severe  frost  are  pretty  well  knawn 
and  felt  throughout  the  country,  it  will  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  report  from  various  parts  to  what  extent  we  have 
suffered,  and  the  lowest  degree  of  temperature  registered. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December  our  thermometer  fell 
to  1°  Fahrenheit,  aud  on  the  2'tth  to  1°  below  zero.  On  both 
days  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  to  the  depth  of  1  foot.  Com- 
mon Laurels,  Aucubae,  and  Lanrnstinns  are  all  severely  injured 
— not  a  green  leaf  to  be  seen  on  them,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  know  how  to  cut  them  until  the  new  growth  com- 
mences. The  Deodars  are  all  severely  injured,  and  must  lose 
all  their  leaves,  and  I  fear  many  of  our  choice  Eoses  will  be 
killed  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Marfichal  Neil  on  a  south  wall  is  killed, 
while  one  on  a  north  wall  appears  to  be  unhurt. 

What  will  most  effect  us  at  present  (and  to  this  I  wish  to 
draw  particular  attention),  is  the  loss  of  our  vegetable  crops,  as 
Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Cabbage  stalks  are 
all  killed,  and  we  are  glad  to  bury  them  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
pleasant smell.  Young  Cabbages  which  were  well  covered  with 
snow  are  injured,  but  will  recover  if  milder  weather  come. 

Any  suggestions  which  can  be  offered  by  your  correspondents 
aa  to  the  best  and  quickest  method  of  providing  substitutes 
for  the  losses  we  cannot  repair,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  thankfully 
received  by  those  who  may  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent  as 
wo  have  done  here  in  East  Kent.  I  will  conclude  these  few 
remarks  by  suggesting  a  substitute  for  Peas,  which  I  have 
heard  of  and  am  about  to  try — that  is,  to  sow  any  common 
Peas  in  boxes  in  heat,  and  use  the  young  green  tops  as  a  vege- 
table.— William  Addeklet,  The  Gardens,  Bourne  Park,  Can- 
terhurij.  

The  Cadbaob. — The  close-headed  variety,  which  is  now  more 
peculiarly  called  Cabbage,  was  for  many  years  imported  into 
England  from  Holland.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first  introduced 
its  cultivation,  and  made  the  English  independent  of  their 
neighbours  for  a  supply.  This  planter  of  Cabbages  likewise 
made  his  name  known  by  other  deeds  less  creditable  to  his 
character.  It  is  related  that  he  had  a  command  at  Galea 
(Cadiz),  where  ho  got  much  by  rapine,  especially  from  a  lady 
who  entrusted  her  jewels  to  his  honour;  whence  the  jest  on 
him  (like  on  Butler  about  tho  spoons,  whether  true  or  false). 
The  saying  is,  that  he.  Sir  Ashley,  got  more  by  "  Galea  "  than 
by  "  Cab  "  and  Cabbage.    As  tailors  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
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"  Cabbage,"  may  not  this  cironmstance  have  given  rise  to  the 
aceuaation  of  "cabbaging,"  when  cloth  entrusted  to  them  was 
appropriated  to  their  own  use?  It  is  recorded  that  Cabbage 
■was  first  introduced  into  the  North  of  Scotland  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell.  Scotland  is  more  peculiarly  the  "  land  of  Kale." 
Old  Scotch  songs  point  to  the  fact.  The  poet  says : — 
"  There's  caald  Kale  in  Aberdeen, 
An'  castock'e  in  Stra'  bogie." 

These  oastooks  are  the  Cabbage  stems,  having  the  fibrous 
parts  peeled  ofi,  and  the  remainder  softened  by  boOing.  Sauer 
kraut,  that  excellent  preparation  of  the  Germans,  ia  merely 
fermented  Cabbage. — {American  Gardener's  Monthly.) 

[The  tradition  can  be  traced  far  back  towards  the  time  in 
which  Sir  A.  Ashley  lived.  There  is  a  globular  reticulated 
figure  on  his  monument  in  the  church  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles, 
which  the  tradition  says  was  intended  to  represent  a  Cabbage, 
and  it  certainly  is  more  like  the  globular  heart  of  a  Savoy  than 
a  "  cannon  ball,"  for  no  artist  would  represent  this  even  for 
effect  with  a  netted  surface.  A  correspondent  who  wrote  about 
the  monument  in  Notes  and  Queries  says : — "  Evelyn,  in  his 
•"Acetaria,"  calls  Sir  Anthony  'Sir  Arth.  Ashley,  of  Wiburg 
St.  Giles.'  He  says  : — '  Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years  since 
we  first  had  Cabbages  out  of  Holland ;  Sir  Arth.  Ashley,  of 
"Wiburg  St.  Giles,  in  Dorchester,  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  first 
who  planted  them  in  England.'  '  Acetaria  '  was  published  in 
1699;  so  that,  according  to  Evelyn,  Cabbages  wore  first  brought 
to  this  country  about  1599,  between  which  date  and  1627  (when 
Sir  A.  Ashley  died)  they  had  been  introduced  by  him  into 
England."— Eds.] 

CUTTINGS  OF  EYERGREENS  FOR  BEDS  IN 
"WINTER. 

I  wosDEH  if  any  of  your  readers  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
making  bare  beds  cheerful  in  the  winter  by  filling  them  with 
evergreen  cuttings  ?  The  effect  in  comparatively  small  bed?  is 
admirable,  and  I  am  sure  anyone  who  tries  this  plan  would  be 
astonished  to  find  how  long  they  keep  fresh  and  bright  in  the 
winter.  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  trial  where  evergreens 
are  available.  Ancubas,  Lanrustinns,  Hollies,  Ivies,  common 
and  Portugal  Laurels,  variegated  Holly,  Carnation  cuttings, 
and  Innumerable  other  plants  which  will'  suggest  themselves 
-to  the  horticulturist,  will  bo  found  most  effective  for  such  winter 
decoration.  The  snow  on  my  beds  has  now  entirely  thawed, 
and  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  how  the  cuttings  had  with- 
Btood  the  hard  frost  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  ;  in  fact, 
they  look  as  fresh  now  (January  17th)  as  though  they  had  just 
been  inserted. 

I  first  saw  the  plan  adopted  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  a 
friend's  garden,  and  his  gardener  informed  me  that  the  cuttings 
are  placed  in  the  beds  immediately  after  the  bedding  plants 
have  been  removed  and  the  bulbs  planted,  and  that  they  re- 
main quite  fresh  until  the  spring  bulbs  appear. — Hortatob. 


the  heavy  drenching  rains,  ffhis  is  a  subject  on  which  too 
much  cannot  be  said. — Stephen  Castle,  Bent  JSill  Gardens, 
Prcsiwich. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
I  LiaHT  my  fire,  putting  on  a  little  coal  so  as  to  make  a  nice 
fire,  having  all  the  dampers  out.  When  the  water  is  hot,  I  put 
on  fuel  which  I  have  previously  prepared,  and  which  consists 
of  the  dust  and  chips  of  the  coals  used  in  the  household.  I  take 
the  dust  mixed  with  cinders  and  damped  a  little.  I  fill  my  stove 
up  to  the  top,  close  the  slide  that  goes  over  the  ash-pan  hole  all 
but  an  inch,  also  pushing  in  another  damper,  which  goes  in  at 
the  elbow  of  the  flue-pipe,  allowing  about  an  inch  for  the  smoke, 
but,  of  course,  this  requires  attention  to  keep  the  flue-pipe 
free  from  soot.  I  also  clear  out  the  clinkers.  I  always  make 
it  a  rule  the  last  thing  at  night — say,  at  10  o'clock,  to  stir  up  the 
five  and  clear  out  the  clinkers.  With  this  management  the  fire 
lasts  eight  hours,  burning  regularly,  and  leaving  nothing  but 
clinkers  in  the  fireplace  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  in  the  morning  is  40°.  Should  it  be  a  severe 
frost,  I  rise  about  7  a.m.,  go  down  to  the  stove,  clean  it  out, 
stir  up  the  fire,  and  add  a  little  wood  and  a  little  small  coal. 
My  management  of  the  stove  is  on  the  eight-hour  system, 
and  I  consider  my  heating  costs  only  my  own  trouble,  for  the 
ashes  used  to  be  taken  away.  Now  that  I  have  the  boiler  I 
have  them  sifted,  and  I  no  longer  see  wasted,  as  with  my  neigh- 
bour j,  lumps  of  nice  coal  not  burnt  out  which  by  a  little  ma- 
nagement can  be  used.— A.  B. 

[A  small  house  like  yours  requires,  no  doubt,  personal  at- 
tendance to  heat  it  economically  with  a  boiler.  In  many  such 
cases  a  pipe  from  a  kitcheti  boiler  would  be  sufficient.  We  are 
glad  you  have  succeeded  so  well.  We  have  no  doubt  the  water- 
barrel  so  frequently  running  O'per  the  roots  of  the  Vine  causes 
the  berries  to  crack.  Why  not  move  the  barrel,  or  take  a  large- 
enough  pipe  from  it  into  a  drain,  or  away  from  the  border? — Ens.] 


TREATMENT  OF  CAMELLIAS. 

Befekmno  to  the  latter  part  of  the  communication  by  "  EnsH," 
(see  vol.  xix.,  page  469),  respecting  Camellias,  I  wonder  at  any 
one  turning  Camellias  into  hot  pits  when  making  their  young 
growth.  I  have  just  had  brought  under  my  notice  the  case  of  a 
batch  of  young  Camellias  which  were  put  in  the  Orchid  house 
for  the  last  two  years  when  they  ceased  flowering,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  one-half  of  them  have  no  flowers  now,  and 
they  are  but  a  trifle  larger  as  plants  than  they  were  two  years 
since.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this,  as  let  a  plant  remain  in  a  tem- 
perate greenhouse  or  conservatory,  when  it  is  ready  it  will  grow 
— that  is,  of  course,  everything  else  being  suitable.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  objecting  to  turning  Camellias  into  heat  I  object  to  the 
use  of  peat.  The  best  Camellias  I  ever  saw  were  those  for 
which  no  peat  was  used. 

With  regard  to  turning  Camellias  out  of  doors,  I  believe  in 
most  cases  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  for  in  the  case 
of  large  plants  in  tubs,  &c.,  there  is  seldom  a  house  suitable 
for  their  reception  with  the  exception  of  the  conservatory,  and 
where  the  family  remains  at  home  in  the  summer  they  are 
placed  out  of  doors  on  the  plea  of  not  being  gay.  I  turn  the 
large  plants  from  the  conservatory  out  of  doors,  because  my 
vineries  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  them.  This  is  done 
simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  better  under  cover.  I  can  fully  endorse  the  statement  of 
"  Rush  "  as  to  the  buds  being  more  liable  to  fall  from  plants 
which  have  been  out  of  doors,  especially  if  not  housed  before 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  S'OCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on 
tlio  ■2nd  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  R.  'Wallace,  being  in  the  chair. 
Amongst  the  donations  to  the  Society's  library  rijceive5  since  the  last 
meeting  were  the  contiunati^n  of  Sepp'a  beautiful  work  on  the  trans- 
foi'mations  of  Lepidopterons  insects  by  M.  Snellen  van  Vollenhoven, 
the  twelfth  volume  of  Mr.  Stainton's  work  on  British  Tineina,  and  the 
"Entomologists'  Annnal  "  for  1870,  edited  by  the  same  author. 

Mr.  Butler  exhibited  a  aeries  of  Lepidopterons  insects  recently 
received  from  Fantee,  in  tropical  Tv'estern  Africa,  by  Mr.  Swanzy, 
includiug  apparently  new  species  of  Godaria,  Eurynome,  Mylothria, 
and  Belenois,  species  of  which  two  last-named  genera  of  "Whites" 
appeared  to  Mr.  Butler  to  mimic  each  other.  Mr.  Bates,  however, 
considered  the  apparent  mimicry  to  he  simply  the  result  of  the  close 
alEjiity  of  the  species.  A  boantiful  new  Moth  of  large  size,  allied  to 
the  Saturnia  lucina  of  Drary,  was  also  contained  in  the  collection, 
which  Mr.  Butler  proposed  to  name  BrahmfBa  Swanzyi.  Mr.  Boyd 
exhibited  a  variety  of  Colias  Edusa  in  which  the  black  spot  of  the  fore 
wings  was  obliterated. 

Professor  Westwood  described  a  Geometrideous  larva,  of  which  he 
could  find  no  published  description,  which  he  had  observed  boring  a 
cylindrical  hole  into  Rose  buds  in  the  summer.  He  also  noticed  that 
Sepp  had  illustrated  the  parasitism  of  a  two-winged  fly  of  the  genua 
Anthrax  upon  a  Moth  belonging  to  the  genus  Agrotis  (A.  poi-phyrea). 
Hitherto  the  genus  bad  been  supposed  to  be  parasitic  only  upon  bees. 

A  paper  containing  descriptions  of  fivo  new  species  of  Diurnal  Le- 
pidoptera  by  Mr.  Hewitson  was  read. 

A  specimen  of  Plusia  interrogationis,  taken  by  Mr.  Jenner,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  VerroU. 


ANOMALOUS  PLANTS. 
Nbaely  thirty  years  have  passed  since  I  was  walking,  daring 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  id  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta, 
with  its  genial  curator.  Dr.  Wallicb.  We  had  rested  under 
that  tree — a  grove  of  itself — the  Banian,  and  talked  of  "  Giant 
Plants;"  we  had  gazed  on  the  Amherstla,  admired  its  pale 
green  foliage,  pendulous  clusters  of  pink  flowers,  and  long, 
slender,  weeping  branches  waving  before  the  gentle  breeze, 
and  we  agreed  that  it  is  the  worthiest  representative  of  "  Grace- 
ful Plants."  It  was  our  humour  then  to  note  such  representa- 
tives, and  we  visited  the  Plantain  and  Cotton  shrubs  as  worthy 
members  of  the  "  Useful  Plants,"  and  the  Uyaa,  of  fabled 
power,  yet  worthy  by  its  virulence  to  represent  "  PoisonouB 
Plants."  At  length  we  returned  to  the  house,  and  as  we  passed 
the  trelliage  arched  over  the  steps  by  which  the  Ganges  is 
reached,  I  m.'ide  some  observation  on  the  beauty  cf  the  flowers 
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of  the  Night-blooming  Cerena  with  which  the  trelliage  was 
partly  covered.  "  That,"  observed  the  Doctor,  "  represents 
'Anomalous  Plants.'  " 

I  think  that  evening's  stroll  and  fanciful  grouping  of  plants 
had  not  recently  been  remembered  by  me  until,  walking  round 
the  Horticultural  Society's  conservatory  at  South  Kensington, 
I  came  to  two  cases  of  "  Anomalous  Plants,"  a  gift  to  the  Society 
from  Dr.  Waggett.  They  contain  exclusively  species  of  the 
natural  order  to  which  the  Night-blooming  Cereus  belongs — 
the  CttctaceiB.  The  remembrance  thus  awakened  led  to  a  re- 
ference to  notes  made  at  the  time  of  relative  observations  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  extracts  from  works  to  which  he  referred  me ; 
and  these  would  have  again  slumbered  had  I  not  seen  in  Nature 
an  engraving  of  the  Cereus  giganteus,  taken  from  Mr.  Bell's 
book,  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  entitled  "  New 
Tracks  in  North  America."' 

Most  characteristic  is  the  title,  "Anomalous  plants,"  ap- 
plied to  the  Cactac€£6.  Of  the  five  hundred  species,  less  than 
a  dozen  have  any  leaves,  and  that  dozen  belong  to  one  genus, 
Pereskia,  the  Barbadoes  Gooseberry— they  are  all  stems  and 
branches,  and  these  assume  most  "  anomalous  "  forms.  They 
are  globular  in 
the  Melooaotidas, 
Melon  Thistles ; 
they  are  cdnmn- 
like  in  the  Cerei- 
de»,  Torch  This- 
tles ;  and  they  are 
planiform  in  the 
Opuntiffl,  Prickly 
Pears.  They  varj 
in  size  from  a  fev^ 
inches  to  40  o: 
more  feet ;  6cm( 
creep  along  thf 
soil's  surface,  anc 
others  are  as  ereci 
and  high  as  may^ 
poles.  Leafless  and 
thus  without  th( 
usual  means  of  ab- 
sorbing moisturf 
from  the  rains  and 
dews,  yet  they  are 
among  the  mosi 
juicy  of  plants,  re- 
tain their  succu- 
lence in  the  hot- 
test climates  and 
the  most  parched 
soils,  and  are  there 
the  chief  sources 
of  refreshment  to 
men  and  animals. 
This  and  other 
characteristics  of 
the  Cactaceffi  I  find  in  the  following  extract  from  M.  Meyeu : — 

"  Nature  has  tried  to  mate  up  for  the  imperfections  in  the  form  of 
these  plants  hy  the  profnsoness  and  splendour  of  their  flowers,  for 
often  it  Bccms  aa  if  their  whole  effort  -was  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  the  gorgeous  flowers,  with  which  they  are  so  often 
completely  covered.  The  estraordinary  effect  on  the  physiognomy  of 
vegetation,  which  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of  the  Cactna  forms  with 
the  other  groups  of  plants,  is  seen  not  only  in  nature,  but  also  every- 
where in  our  gardens. 

*'  In  Chili  and  Pern  there  are  wide  plains,  which  for  vast  distances, 
are  covered  solely  by  groups  of  pillar-like  Cerei,  and  thus  present  a 
singular  and  striking,  though  cheerless  prospect.  In  the  Llanura  de 
Eancagua,  lying  to  the  south  of  tho  Rio  Cachapual  in  Chili,  only  a 
few  Caven-bushes  (Acacia  caveu,  MoL),  grow  amongst  these  Cerei, 
which  are  often  covered  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  Lorauthus  aphyllus, 
from  amongst  which  hang  tho  long,  white  flowers  of  the  Cereus.  When 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  Chili  we  often  bivouacked  near  these 
Cerei,  and  their  dry  woody  cylinders  furnished  the  best  fuel  for  our 
fires.  The  wood  of  tlioso  plants  attains  a  thickness  of  1  or  IJ  inch, 
and  the  whole  cylinder  is  as  much  as  12  or  15  inches  in  circumference. 
The  wood  of  the  Cactus  io  applied  to  the  most  various  purposes  in  the 
treeless  regions  of  tho  western  coast  of  South  America.  As  it  is  very 
light,  it  is  caiTied  up  the  Cordilleras,  and  on  the  plateaux,  which  lie 
far  above  all  arborescent  vof  etation,  doors  and  beams  are  made  of  it 
without  any  previous  working. 

•  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  have  obligingly  enabled  ns  to  illustrate  our 
correspondent's  notes  with  tbat  engraving— Eds. 


Cereus  giganteus. 


"  The  columnar  Cacti  ascend  high  up  the  Cordilleras.  I  have 
found  them  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Southern  Peru,  close  to  the  equator, 
above  the  heights  of  7000  and  8000  feet,  and  these  are  also  the  most 
beautiful  forms  which  I  have  ever  seen." 

Among  these  is  the  Cereus  gigantens,  or  Monumental 
Cactus,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  in  "  The 
Treasury  of  Botany  "  : — 

"  It  is  the  Suwarrow  or  Saguaro  of  the  Mexicans,  the  largest  and 
most  striking  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hot,  arid,  and 
almost  desert  regions  of  New  Mexico,  extending  from  Souora,  in  lafc. 
30°  N.,  to  Williams  Eiver,  in  lat.  35°  N.,  and  found  growing  in  rocky 
valleys  and  upon  mountain  sides,  often  springing  out  from  mer« 
crevices  in  the  hard  rock,  and  imparting  a  singular  aspect  to  the 
scenery  of  the  country,  its  tall  stems  with  upright  branches  looking 
like  telegraphic  posts  for  signalling  from  point  to  point  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  While  young  the  stems  are  of  a  globular  form,  gradually 
becoming  club-shaped,  and  ultimately  almost  cylindrical,  and  from 
60  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  about  2  feet  at  middle 
height,  and  gradually  tapering  both  upwards  and  downwards  to  about 
1  foot.  They  are  most  frequently  unbranched,  but  some  of  the  older 
ones  have  branches,  which  issue  at  right  angles  from  the  stem  and 
then  curve  upwards  and  grow  parallel  with  it.  The  stems  are  regularly 

ribbed  or  fluted,  the 
ribs  varying  in  num- 
ber from  twelve  to 
twenty,  and  have,  at 
intervals  of  about 
an  inch,  thick  yellow 
cushions  bearing  five 
or  six  large  and 
many  smaller  spines. 
The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  stems  and 
branches,  and  are 
about  4  or  5  inches 
long,  by  3  or  4  in 
diameter,  having 
light  cream-coloured 
petals.  The  frnits 
are  about  2  or  3  ins. 
long,  of  a  green  co- 
lour and  oval  form, 
having  a  broad  scar 
at  the  top  caused  by 
the  flowers  falling 
away ;  when  ripe 
they  burst  into  three 
or  four  pieces,  which 
cuiwe  back  so  as  to 
resemble  a  flowor. 
Inside  they  contain 
numerous  little 
black  seeds  imbed- 
ded in  a  crimson- 
coloured  pulp,  which 
the  Pimos  and  Pa- 
pagos  Indians  mate 
into  an  excellent  pre- 
serve ;  and  they  also 
eat  the  ripe  fruit  as 
an  article  of  food,  gathering  it  by  means  of  a  forked  stick  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole." 

Eeferring  again  to  M.  Meyen'a  work,  he  remarks  : — 
"  In  perfect  contrast  to  the  long,  slender  form  of  the  candelabra- 
like  Cacti,  are  the  spherical  genera  Melocactus,  Echinocactus,  and 
Mammillaria.  These  plants  are  spherical,  having  warts  and  spines 
arranged  in  a  stellate  form  regularly  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ;  they  are  often  of  enormous  size,  and  are  seated  directly  on  the 
barren  ground,  or  in  the  clefts  of  bare  rocks.  These  singular  plants 
seem  to  thrive  best  in  the  most  desert  regions,  where  all  other  vege- 
tation ceases  ;  and  in  hot  countries,  where  almost  all  vegetation  dis- 
appears during  the  dry  season,  they  are  as  fresh  and  green  as  at  the 
time  when  there  was  the  greatest  abundance  of  water.  As  their  suc- 
culent tissue  contains  a  great  quantity  of  wateiy  sap,  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after  and  sucked  by  the  thirsty  animals,  which  roam  over  the 
dry  deserts  of  South  America.  In  kicking  off  the  prickly  coat,  these 
animals  often  injure  themselves  so  much  that  they  can  no  longer 
move  about,  and  at  last  die.  At  times  when  the»e  is  a  want  of  water, 
travellers  usually  open  these  juicy  plants,  which  have  been  called  tho 
springs  of  the  desert,  with  their  knives,  and  thus  enable  the  animals 
to  enjoy  the  sap  without  danger. 

"  Just  as  characteristic  are  the  great  unshapely  and  many-branched 
Tunas  ;  the  Cactus  Ficus-indica,  L.  and  Opuntia  Tuna,  with  its  long 
spines,  are  the  best  known  forms  of  this  group  of  the  Cactacea).  These 
plants  have  found  their  way  to  Europe,  in  the  south  of  which  they  are 
now  naturalised.  In  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  they  are  used  for 
making  fences,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  anything  which  answers 
this  purpose  better,  for  they  have  even  been  successfully  applied  to 
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the  purpose  of  military  defences — viz.,  as  chevanx-de-frise.  Their 
cnltivation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  desert  and  barren  countries, 
as  they  delight  in  the  very  driest  soils,  and  not  only  produce  an 
abundance  of  edible  fruit,  but  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  firewood. 
These  Tunas  hedges  are  also  used  for  breeding  the  American  Cochi- 
neal insect,  and  are  planted  in  some  provinces  of  Mexico  to  a  very 
great  extent  for  this  purpose,  as  formerly  the  exportation  of  cochineal 
&om  that  country  was  very  large." — G. 
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SLOW-COMBUSTION  STOVE. 
As  some  of  my  frienda  have  had  stoves  made  upon  a  model 
I  devised  about  two  years  since,  and  as  they  report  very  favour- 
ably of  them,  I  think  it  possible  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
interested,  and  perhaps  helped,  by  an  aooount  of  my  experience. 
About  two  years  and  a  half  ago  I  constructed  a  greenhouse 
entirely  of  wood  and  glass ;  length  10  feet  6  inches,  breadth 
9  feet,  height  9  feet  to  the  centre  of  the  pitched  roof.  The 
question  of  heating  it  arose  as  the  winter  drew  on,  and  I  gave 
an  ironplate  worker  an  order  for  a  stove,  the  performance  of 
which  I  will  presently  describe.  Having  improved  upon  the 
first  model,  I  append  a  sectional  drawing  of  a  better  form^which 
has  been  made  recently.  »i«*5,a  fir^' 

The  body  of  the  stove  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron 
6  inches  in  diameter,  in  fact  a  length  of  6-inch  iron  pipe.    Its 

height  is  2  feet.  The  bot- 
tom has  one  opening  in 
the  centre,  admitting  air 
to  a  piece  of  gus-pipe  li 
iach  in  diameter,  4  inches 
long,  and  capped  at  top. 
Upon  the  screw  at  the 
1  )wer  part  of  this  gas-pipe 
are  two  nuts,  one  fitting 
above  the  bottom  and  the 
other  below  ;  these  fix  the 
gas-pipe  into  its  place. 
The  upper  part  of  this 
pipe  (not  the  cap),  is  bored 
by  fourteen  holes  about 
one-qn6)t-r  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  lid  of  the 
Btove  fits  loosely ;  and  out- 
side the  pipe  and  around 
the  upper  part  is  secured, 
by  soft  solder,  a  zinc  gut- 
ter about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep  and  the 
same  in  width.  This, 
when  the  stove  is  in  use, 
is  filled  with  water,  and 
effectually  prevents  the 
escape  of  any  of  the  products  of  combustion.  It  is  desirable  to 
tin,  as  it  is  technically  called,  that  part  of  the  pipe  against  which 
the  water  rests,  as  it  will  prevent  oxidation.  A  flue-pipe,  6, 
Ij  inch  in  diameter,  proceeds  from  the  stove  and  contains  a 
throttle,  c — that  is,  a  flat  circular  piece  of  metal,  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  flue,  turning  upon  a  pivot,  so  that, 
when  its  transverse  diameter  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe  it  does  not  impede  the  escaping  gas,  but 
when  turned  across  the  pipe  it  closes  it.  The  chimney  of  my 
Btove  is  of  zinc,  and  travels  from  the  centre  of  the  end  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  side  of  my  house,  and  descends 
gradually  during  its  whole  course. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  ar- 
rangements I  have  pointed  out.  The  fuel  chosen  is  charcoal 
broken  small.  Charcoal  may  be  obtained  of  the  requisite  size 
tor  this  stove  at  a  lower  price  than  in  larger  lumps.  The  char- 
coal in  burning  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  ash.  The 
ash,  being  that  part  of  the  wood  from  which  the  charcoal  was 
made,  which  the  tree  took  up  from  the  earth,  is  a  most  valuable 
manure,  and  adds  wonderfully  to  the  power  of  potting  soil. 
This  ash  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  so  leaves  free 
the  holes  by  which  air  is  supplied.  The  carbonic  acid  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the 
charcoal  is  about  one  and  a  half  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  when  cold  it  falls  ;  but  as  it  is  produced  in 
the  stove  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  expanded  and  rises.  As 
it  passes  into  the  chimney  it  cools,  and,  becoming  heavier  than 
the  air,  tends  to  descend;  for  this  reason  the  chimney  is  made 
to  slant  downwards.  It  thus  assists  the  draught,  and  acts  also 
as  a  damper ;  for  if  the  fire  should  be  dull  the  chimney  pours  out 
its  heavy  well-cooled  charge  of  carbonic  acid,  and  so  draws  up 


a.  Gutter.    6,  Chimney. 
',  Throttle  valve,     d,  Handle. 


the  fire ;  but  if  the  fire  be  burning  fiercely  the  heat  is  not 
expended  so  readily,  and  the  carbonic  acid  when  it  has  reached 
the  chimney,  still  tending  to  rise,  has  to  be  forced  out  by  the 
rising  hotter  air  in  the  stove,  and  this  checks  the  combustion. 

The  object  of  the  throttle  has  already  been  hinted  at.  By 
its  means  the  fire  may  be  governed  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
gas-burner. 

When  my  stove  was  finished  I  lighted  and  filled  it,  and  turn- 
ing the  throttle  very  low  left  it  untouched,  watching  how  long 
it  would  burn.  It  continued  alight  for  a  hundred  hours.  The 
amount  of  heat  given  was  very  small,  but  my  experiment  was 
to  ascertain  the  lowest  combustion  attainable.  In  ordinary 
frosts  I  light  my  fire  about  nine  at  night,  and  next  morning 
put  on  about  a  quart  of  charcoal,  turn  the  throttle  very  low, 
and  about  seven  in  the  evening  pour  the  contents  of  the  stova 
into  a  fine  round  garden  sieve.  I  riddle  the  lighted  contents, 
and  so  get  rid  of  the  dust,  pour  back,  and  refill ;  and  I  repeat 
this  day  by  day  with  what  variations  the  weather  may  neces- 
sitate. The  fire  has  never  once  gone  out  without  my  intending 
it  during  two  winters,  nor  have  my  plants  suffered  from  frost 
all  through  this  severe  weather  owing  to  the  stove  failing, 
although  I  have  had  no  mats  on  the  roof,  and  my  greenhouse 
is  100  feet  at  least  from  any  building,  so  that  it  is  very  much 
exposed. 

There  are  other  points  which  might  need  explanation,  such  as 
the  method  of  lighting,  the  reason  why  plate  iron  will  not  answer 
for  the  chamber  supplying  air,  cost  of  fire,  &c.  ;  but  as  I  must 
be  trespassing  on  your  space  I  will  leave  these  matters,  pro- 
mising to  take  them  up  should  any  of  your  readers  need  in- 
formation respecting  them. — F.  Cheshiee,  A.C.P. 


DECISIONS    OP    THE    FRUIT    COMMITTEE   OF 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

We  are  much  surprised  at  reading  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee's judgment  upon  the  Main  Crop  Potato  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  we  would  like  to  ask  under  what  conditions  the  Pota- 
toes are  placed  before  the  Committee,  as  all  the  varieties  of 
this  important  vegetable  lately  submitted  for  their  inspection 
appear  to  receive  uniform  condemnation.     The  system  of  boil- 
i  ing  at  a  place  where  cooking  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent 
i  appears  to  us  to  be  objectionable,  and  we  think  the  Fruit  Com- 
'  mittee  should  lay  down  some  specific  course  of  action. 

We  recommend,  as  the  fairest  way,  that  a  notice  be  given, 
"  that  no  Potato  will  be  judged  until  it  has  been  grown  in  the 
Chiswick  trial  grounds."  Under  the  present  conditions  even 
this  trial  is  no  safety,  because  our  Maiu  Crop  Potato,  which  is 
really  a  first-class  variety,  was  grown  at  the  Chiswick  trial 
grounds  in  1868,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  red-skinned 
class.  We  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barron,  the  garden  super- 
intendent, who  grew  it,  to  write  his  opinion  of  it  as  grown  and 
tested  by  him  at  Chiswick.  We  fail  to  see  how  a  Potato  can 
change  its  character  in  two  years,  and  we  know  that  when 
tested  on  Wednesday,  the  18th,  the  dish  of  Potatoes  had  such 
an  appearance  when  served  up,  that  no  gentleman  would 
permit  them  to  be  placed  on  his  table.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  a  bad  variety  cannot  be  too  soon  condemned.  We 
Ere  also  equally  sure  that  all  varieties  should  have  a  fair  and 
proper  trial.  Having  this  in  view,  we  should  like  to  ask  why 
the  report  of  the  Chiswick  trial  has  never  been  made  public  ? — 
Jaues  Caeter  &  Co. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    aAREEH. 

Loss  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  ground  into  a  good 
working  condition  for  the  crops  which  must  soon  be  committed 
to  it.  A  generous  soil  always  pays  well  for  the  extra  labour  of 
frequently  turning  it.  Asparagus,  a  fresh  bed  should  now  be 
planted  ;  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  leaves  should  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  bed.  The  beds  in  cutting  should 
have  air  freely  admitted  during  mild  weather.  A  crop  of  Beans 
should  be  planted  in  boxes  or  pots,  which  should  afterwards  be 
placed  in  a  forcing  house.  At  the  same  time  a  crop  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  where  it  is  in  good  condition. 
Make  a  sowing  of  Early  Horn  Carrot  on  a  slight  hotbed,  to- 
come  in  for  a  first  crop.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  a 
sowing  may  be  made  on  a  south  border.  Those  who  are  shoit 
of  old  Onions,  or  who  wish  to  grow  some  of  a  large  size,  should 
now  sow  some  White  Spanish  in  a  box,  which  should  be  placed 
in  a  forcing  house.   The  Underground  sort  may  now  be  planted.. 
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Sow  Peas  in  pots  or  boxes  for  planting  cut  in  March,  also  two 
crops  in  the  open  garden,  one  of  an  early  -variety,  the  other  of 
an  approved  kind  which  does  not  come  in  so  quickly.  Sow 
another  crop  of  Radishes  in  a  frame  where  there  ia  a  little 
bottom  heat,  or  they  may  be  sown  where  Potatoes  are  planted. 
A  crop  (should  also  now  be  sown  on  a  south  border.  Keep  up 
a  sucoession  of  Sea-lale  and  Rhubarh  either  by  covering  the 
roots  with  pots  and  fermenting  material,  or  by  planting  them 
in  pots  and  placing  them  under  stages  in  the  greenhouse  or 
stove.  The  latter  method  has  the  advantage  of  giving  much 
le  s  trouble  than  the  former,  a  great  consideration  in  the  busy 
time  which  is  approaching. 

PEtJIT   GABDEN. 

Planting  in  every  part,  both  against  walls  and  in  the  open 
quarters,  should  be  completed  without  delay.  Mulch  thenewiy- 
p  anted  trees,  and  at  once  stake  those  retjuiiing  support.  Prune 
and  nail  Apricots,  and  continue  the  same  with  other  wall  trees 
nob  yet  completed.  The  following  composition  is  recommended 
as  a  dressing  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees — viz.,  Suotch  snufi, 
ifesh  slaked  lime,  sulphur  vivum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  mix  v?ith  soap- 
Bads  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  add  sufficient  soot  to  make  ihe 
whole  of  a  grey  colour,  snd  lay  it  on  with  small  paint  brushes. 
I  suspect  this  composition  his  a  more  important  influence  than 
the  destruction  of  insects  or  their  eggs,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  to  which  it  is  applied  are  generally  of  a  more  healthy  ap- 
psaranoe  throughout  the  summer  than  those  left  without  dress- 
iag.  Where  Filberts  are  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
knife  and  spade — by  far  the  best  method  of  cultivating  them — 
let  all  suckers  be  effectually  removed,  and  some  manure  forked 
ia  about  the  trees.  Shorten  all  the  strong  shoots  of  Uat  year's 
growth,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  small  ones,  as  it  is  from 
these  the  nuts  are  principally  produced.  It  is  better  to  thin 
oat  the  large  branches  if  they  are  crowded  with  wood. 

FLOWEE   GAKDEN. 

Proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will  permit  with  the  re- 
moval and  planting  of  large  shrubs.  Layering  may  be  success- 
fully performed  where  the  plants  have  become  bare  and  un- 
sightly at  the  bottom.  Fork  over  the  borders  in  the  shrubbery, 
sweep  and  roll  the  grass  edgings  and  walks,  remove  every- 
thing unsightly,  and  let  the  whole  assume  an  air  of  neatness 
and  order.  Tbose  who  are  much  annoyed  with  worms  may  try 
thefoUosing  receipt — Take  1  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  grind 
it  fine,  and  dissolve  it  in  sixteen  gallons  of  water  ;  then  with  a 
watering-can  and  fine  rose  water  the  turf  infested.  This  will 
bring  all  the  worms  in  a  great  hurry  to  the  surface,  when  they 
may  be  picked  up  in  a  wateriug-Oon  and  carried  to  a  distance. 
Anemones  and  Eununcaluses  may  la  planted  it  the  ground  is 
in  a  dry  state,  and  the  weather  mild.  If  the  soil  of  the  bed  be 
in  a  poor  condition,  throw  it  out  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  place  a 
layer  6  inches  thick  of  well-rotted  hotbed  and  cow  dung,  and 
till  up  the  bed  with  (resh  maidtn  loam  from  a  pasture.  Before 
planting,  lay  the  roots  between  the  folds  of  a  wet  piece  of 
flannel  for  twenty-four  hour.".  Carnations  and  Pinks  in  pots 
should  be  attended  to ;  remove  all  damp,  and  protect  them 
from  heavy  rains.  Keep  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  tolerably 
dry  at  this  season.  Prepare  a  rich  compost  for  top-dressing  by 
frequent  turnings.  Hyacinths  may  still  be  planted ;  to  have 
them  in  perfection  apply  plenty  of  rotten  cow  dung  to  the  beds. 
Those  beds  which  were  planted  in  autumn  should  be  stirred  on 
the  surface  with  a  foil;,  and  top-dieseed  with  the  same  material. 
Prepare  beds  for  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Pansies.  Look  over 
ihe  Dahlias,  and  remove  all  decayed  portions  from  the  stems 
and  roots. 

GKEENHOUBB   AND  CONSEEVATOET. 

Now  that  the  shortest  day  is  past  some  of  the  plants  which 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  most  of  during  the  growing  season 
may  be  started  gently  preparatory  to  being  potted  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.  Any  nice  compact  plants  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  which  are  intended  to  make 
specimen  plants  for  vases,  baskets,  or  single  specimens  on  the 
lawn  during  summer  should  now  bo  shaken  out  of  their  pots, 
and  repotted  in  fresh  soil.  Give  them,  if  possible,  a  geutla 
bottom  heat  for  a  week  or  two  until  they  make  fresh  roots,  and 
keep  a  moderately  moist  atmospheie,  with  a  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  50'.  Alter  Ihcy  have  fully  recovered  the  check 
remove  them  to  a  light  airy  part  of  the  greenhonne,  and  place 
them  in  large  pots  or  tubs  towards  the  end  of  March,  where 
they  will  produce  trusses  of  splendid  bloom  from  Juno  until 
September  or  October.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  Iiom  this  time 
forward  should  be  grown  rapidly,  potted  in  similar  CDmpoL4  to 
the  Geraniums,  and  kept  in  a  moderately  moist,  clr.so  atmo- 
sphere of  from  45°  to  55° ;  draw  a  syringeful  of  clean  tepid 


water  over  them  about  one  o'clock  on  clear  sunny  days,  and 
remember  that  the  green  fly  will  quickly  devastate  your  Cal- 
ceolarias if  you  do  not  fumigate  with  tobacco  about  once  a-fort- 
night.  Cinerarias,  if  they  happen  to  be  nnderpotted,  or  have 
been  standing  near  the  heating  apparatus  during  the  late  severe 
weather,  must  be  sharply  looked  after,  or  they  will  soon  be- 
come smothered  with  insects.  Fumigate  them  in  time ,  and 
assist  those  which  are  coming  into  bloom  with  a  little  clear 
liquid  manure  once  a-week.  Fuchsias  must  also  be  looked  to 
without  delay,  where  fine  specimen  plants  are  required.  Shake 
the  old  plants  out,  reduce  the  roots,  and  repot  them,  introduce 
them  to  a  forcing  house  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  and  as 
soon  as  you  can  take  cuttings  an  inch  long,  strike  them,  and 
grow  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  remembering  that  if  you 
want  large  plants  they  must  be  grown  to  a  conaidera'cle  size 
before  they  show  bloom.  For  soil  use  light,  tnify,  sandy  loam, 
such  as  the  edgings  of  gravel  walks,  with  turfy  peat,  half-de- 
composed leaf  mould,  a  little  oharooal,  and  some  sand. 

STOVE. 

Some  of  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  grow,  such  should  be 
potted  if  they  require  it,  and  bo  placed  in  the  warmest  and 
lightest  part  of  the  house.  Seeds  of  stove  exotics  may  now  be 
sown  ;  some  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a  hotbed,  particularly 
the  seeds  of  many  of  the  Leguminosre,  while  others  will  do 
better  in  a  stove  where  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  air  and  leas 
heat. 

PITS  AKD  TBAMES. 

Give  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  these  structures  in  fine  weather. 
Inspect  the  plants  at  every  opportunity,  and  pick  ofi  all  damp 
and  decaying  leaves.  Fumigate  with  tobacco  if  the  plants  be 
infested  with  green  fly  ;  this  ought  to  be  attended  to  prior  to 
taking  off  cuttings,  as  this  insect  soon  increases  in  number 
when  brought  into  a  higher  temperature.  Pot  off  autumn- 
s'ruck  cuttings  of  Scarlet  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  shrubby  Cslceolarias,  &c.,  that  are  still  in  the  cutting 
pans ;  place  them  in  a  little  heat  till  they  are  well  looted. 
M»ke  a  hotbed  lor  cuttings  end  seeds  with  fermented  dung  well 
sweetened.  Those  v^'ho  do  not  possess  great  advantages,  and 
yet  are  expected  to  have  the  flower  garden  very  gay  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  may  do  much  with  a  small  supply  of  fer- 
menting material  by  making  a  hotbed  3  feet  high  at  the  back, 
2  feet  high  in  front,  and  the  size  of  a  single-light  box. — 
W.  Keane. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  'WEEK 
Up  to  this,  the  21st  instant,  we  have  had  a  trying  week  for 
gardening.  What  with  dense  fogs  and  mists,  heavy  rains, 
boisterous  winds,  enow,  sleet,  thaw,  and  frost,  fitfully  and  al- 
most hourly  succeeding  each  other,  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
as  respects  all  out-door  gardening.  No  better  proof  than  we  have 
had  of  late  could  be  given  of  the  advantage  of  a  small  house 
of  glass  over  a  pit  or  frame,  as  with  the  latter  little  could  be 
done  in  such  weather.  A  house,  with  means  of  heating  it,  is 
also  a  great  improvement  over  a  house  not  heated  at  all,  or 
heated  imperfectly  ;  for  nothing  is  a  greater  damper  to  enthu- 
siasm in  gardening  than  to  see  plants  perishing  from  cold,  and 
be  destitute  of  the  means  of  preventing  it.  For  all  small  houses, 
heating  by  a  brick  or  iron  stove  inside  the  house  will  ever  be  the 
most  economical  plan,  and  a  little  care  will  prevent  dust  from 
ashef.  The  flring,  &c.,  can  all  be  done  under  cover.  The  next 
cheapest  mode  is  having  a  little  flue  either  beneath  the  floor- 
level,  the  top  of  the  flue  forming  part  of  the  tiled  pathway,  or 
the  flue  may  be  placed  above  the  floor,  where  it  will  be  least 
conspicuous.  We  prefer  the  former,  as  the  flue  is  not  seen. 
Hot  water  will  always  be  found  the  best  where  there  is  much 
heating  to  be  done.  Where'the  place  is  very  small,  heating  by 
gas,  with  or  vathout  a  little  boiler,  is  very  handy,  and  so  is 
heating  from  a  kitchen  boiler,  when  the  position  suits,  and  it 
will  only  suit  when  all  the  heating  pipes  are  above  the  level  of 
the  boiler. 

The  v/ork  as  a  whole  was  very  much  a  repetition  of  what  we 
have  alluded  to  in  previous  weeks'  notices,  and,  therefore, 
without  any  particular  arrangement  as  to  def.artments,  we 
shall  allude  to  a  fow  matters  that  have  come  more  prominently 
before  us. 

Window  Gardeninff. — When  Geraniums  and  other  plants 
liave  been  kept  in  waim  rooms,  they  are  apt  to  be  lanky  and 
sickly  alter  such  a  winter,  and  may  want  a  little  nipping  back, 
but  as  this  done  now  would  be  apt  to  retard  blooming,  it  is 
better  to  avoid  it,  if  the  plants  are  at  all  stubby.  We  have 
received  many  oompluints  from  those  who  grow  in  pots  and 
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boxes  Scarlet  Geraninms,  which  they  either  cut  down  in  tho 
boxes  ia  which  they  grew,  or  out  clown,  took  up  out  of  tha 
groui'd,  and  packed  firmly  like  faggots.  The  complaint  i?,  that 
from  covering  up  in  a  dry  room  in  the  hardest  frost,  the  planis 
seem  alive,  bat  make  no  growth.  All  tho  better  for  them  if 
they  do  not  for  a  month  or  more.  If  such  plants  make  some 
leaves  the  siza  cEa  sixpence  by  the  middle  of  March,  they  will 
be  quite  early  enough  for  blooming  in  a  hslcuny  or  garden  in 
June. 

.  The  great  enemy  to  window  phints  grown  iu&ideof  our  rooms 
in  winter  is  the  dust,  which  will  collect  on  the  foliage,  and  soon 
makes  the  plants  sickly  and  woebegone.  The  great  cure  is 
frectucnt  sponging  and  washing  the  losvos.  Tho  plants  look 
very  diffarent  after  such  a  bath.  Tbo  water  used  thould  ba 
fully  SB  warm  as  the  room,  say  from  60°  to  65°.  -If  uf  ed  warmer, 
it  U  apt  to  make  them  tender.  A  very  quick  way  of  doing  this 
washing,  in  the  case  of  moderate-tized  plants,  say  in  5  or  G-inch 
pois,  13  to  hiive  a  pail  of  the  warmed  water,  place  a  piece  of 
cloth  firmly  over  the  surface  of  the  pot  to  prevent  soil  falling 
out  or  the  water  wetting  it  too  much,  reverse  the  plant,  and 
pull  ths  head  gently  through  the  water,  so  as  to  wet  every 
leaf  and  bit  of  stem.  Then  use  a  sponge,  or  drsw  your  fiagcrs 
softly  through  and  along  the  leaves,  so  as  not  to  injure  them, 
and  then  swinge  the  head  again  in  a  pail  of  clean  water.  At 
this  season  excess  of  watering  is  to  be  avoided.  If  the  room  is 
hot  and  dry  a  iiprinkling  over  the  top  will  often  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  saturating  the  roots.  In  no  cape,  except,  perhaps, 
thfjt  of  n  strong  vigorous  flowering  bulb,  should  any  water  be 
left,  except  tor  a  minute,  ia  the  saucers.  Pricking  up  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  adding  a  little  fresh,  will  much  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  they  will  also  rejoice  in  clean 
pots.  A  dirty  slimy  pot  is  a  disgrace  to  a  window,  and  a  plant 
will  not  thrive  in  it  so  well  as  in  a  clean  pot.  AH  such  pots 
are  apt  to  be  tell-tales  in  more  ways  than  one. 

When  we  advise  very  careful  watering  wa  do  not  wish  that 
the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  be  du^t-d/y.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  water,  give  enough  to  moisten  all  the  soil  containing  roots, 
and  then  wait  patiently  until  your  services-  are  required.  Do 
not  he  afraid  to  turn  a  ball  out  now  and  then,  or  put  your 
finger  down  into  a  pot,  so  as  to  render  yourselves  sure  as  to  its 
condition.  V/ithout  such  trouble  perhaps  you  may  grin  the 
knowledge  wanted  just  by  ringing  the  pot  with  your  knuckles. 
If  it  emits  a  dull  heavy  sound  you  may  keep  away  the  watering 
pot.  If  it  emits  a  clear  sound  like  a  clean  whole  vossel  of 
earthenware,  you  may  be  sure  the  soil  is  dry. 

There  is  hardly,  however,  any  rule  without  exceptions.  Thus 
some  of  our  window  gardeners  have  taken  to  Cinerarias  and 
Calceolarias  in  winter  and  spring.  Both  like  moisture,  and 
they  will  thrive  all  the  better  from  standing  on  a  cool  bottom, 
such  as  a  little  moss  kept  moist  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucer. 
Such  treatment  would  ruin  the  Oaetua  tribe,  which  we  are  glsd 
to  £ni  are  becoming  favourites  with  many  window  gardeners, 
owing  to  tho  splendid  colour  of  tho  blooms  in  summer.  If  the 
[room  is  not  very  warm,  they  will  need  little  or  no  water  in 
winter,  unless  tha  succulent  stems  show  signs  of  shrinking. 
Damping  the  stems  will  often  be  better  than  watering  the  roots 
until  the  days  becom?  longer  and  yield  more  Eunlij.ht.  Fuchsias 
kept  in  cellars  or  spare  rooms,  if  now  beginning  to  break,  shoi?- 
ing  little  leaves,  should  ba  brought  to  the  Vmht,  and  ere  long 
be  repotted  in  the  same-sized  clean  pots,  getting  ud  of  a  good 
portion  of  the  old  soil.  Tha  more  growing  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  full  light  the  better,  and  much  mtiy  be  done  in  a  vjindow 
by  frequently  turning  and  moving,  so  that  all  may  obtain  a  due 
share  of  light.  The  safest  place  for  all  suoh  favourites  in 
severe  frost  is  the  middle  of  the  living  room  at  bedtime,  and 
even  then  in  very  severe  weather  a  clean  cloth  thrown  o^er 
them  will  be  a  great  means  of  protecting  them,  and  keeping 
them  clean. 

In  alluding  to  old  Scarlet  Geraniums  either  saved  In  the  boxes 
in  which  they  grew,  or  taken  up  and  packed,  the  great  point 
after  all  the  ledves  have  been  removed  laie  ia  aninmn,  is  to 
keep  them  over  the  winter,  and  give  no  eiioouragemeut  to  growth 
until  the  spring.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  in  wiutpr  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  cool  airy  place,  free  fiom  frost,  and  nothing 
ia  better  than  a  little  dry  hay  or  short  litter  shaken  over 
them,  and  then  any  spare  room  will  keep  them  well.  If  a  littla 
water  should  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  becoming  dust-dry, 
instead  of  daluKing  tha  pot  or  box  it  ia  better  to  make  a  few 
holes  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  pour  the  water  gently  into  them, 
allowing  it  to  percolate  gradually  through  the  mass.  Were 
many  of  our  readers  thus  to  treat  old  Scarlet  Geraniums,  they 
might  have  the  same  plants  on  their  balconies  year  after  year, 


for  a  score  of  years,  by  merely  picMng  away  the  surface  soil  ia 
spring,  and  adding  rich  compost.  The  succuienoe  stored  up  ia 
the  old  shoots  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  supply,  jnst  like  a  tuber  or 
a  bulb.  It  ia  very  different  with  all  young  plants  raised  fruoi 
cuttings  in  summer  and  autumn.  These  must  have  light  ar.u 
air,  and  be  kept  slowly  gvowing  all  the  winter.  The  old- 
established  plants  are,  therefore,  tha  best  for  the  millions  of 
window  gardeners  who  have  no  house  or  pit  to  help  them. 

Eaised  BmiJcs  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. — Besides  what  was 
lately  alluded  to,  we  have  met  with  instances  of  tho  advantago 
in  such  severe  weather  of  dry  and  even  northerly  exposure?. 
For  instance,  on  a  bank  on  a  north  aspect  young  Coleworts 
have  stood  untouched  by  the  frost,  whilst  those  on  a  soutberti 
exposure  and  on  the  level  have  somewhat  suffered.  Lettuces 
sown  and  planted  out  at  the  foot  of  walls,  &3.,  wiih  east,  west, 
acd  south  exposures,  have  suffered  severely,  though  protected 
with  laurel  boughs  and  a  little  litter,  whilst  plants  on  broad 
ridges  having  a  row  along  the  centre  and  three  or  four  rows  on 
each  side,  have  as  yet  siood  uninjured.  The  greater  dryness 
no  doubt  helped  them. 

We  have  been  collecting  material  for  hotbeds,  some  to  bo 
rather  pe^rmanent,  and  others  for  temporary  purposes.  As 
stated  in  previous  years,  we  make  the  most  of  stable  manure, 
not  working  it  too  much  before  using  it,  and  covering  with  a 
layer  of  sweet  warm  tree  leaves.  We  have  soma  excellent 
dung  at  present,  pretty  well  made  to  our  hand.  In  the  severe 
frost  it  was  not  safe  to  take  the  horses  out  for  exercise,  and 
a  ride  was  made  in  tho  stable  yard  by  spreading  the  dung 
there  day  after  day.  It  has  thus  been  well  cut  up  and  mingled 
by  the  horsos'  feet,  and  after  lying  a  few  days  will  be  in  lino 
condition  for  Cnoumber  beds,  and  even  first-rate,  after  one  or 
two  turnings,  for  Mushroom  beds. 

Prepared  beds  for  early  Potatoes,  Horn  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Lettuces,  te.,  as  referred  to  last  week.  We  think  we  gather 
Ashleaved  Potatoes  earlier  whe-u  we  have  them  several  inches 
in  he-ight  in  email  pot.^,  and  the  pots  filled  with  roots  before 
planting  them  in  a  bed.  There  ia  no  better  plan  of  securing 
early  Potatoes  than  growing  them  singly  in  6  or  8-inch  pots, 
earthing  the  pots  over  as  the  plants  grow,  but  leltiiig  the 
tubers  como  on  in  the  pot.  They  in  general  come  considerably 
earlier  than  when  planted  out  iu  a  bed,  and  where  the  roots 
have  more  free  space  to  run  in. 

Eadu<lies  protected  in  an  earth-pit  are  still  pretty  good,  but- 
are  not  so  crisp  as  younger  ones  raised  on  a  little  heat.  We 
generally  grow  a  good  many  in  an  early  Carrot  bed,  the  seed 
being  sown  broadcast,  and  iu  various  ways  ;  but  we  think  we 
obtain  tha  largest  supply  of  Eadiehea  and  Cjrrots,  and  the  one 
interfering  but  little  with  the  other,  by  sowing  tha  Ca-rrots  in 
rows  7  or  8  inches  asunder,  and  tho  BiSishes  in  rows  between. 
The  Badii'hes  will  be  gone  by  the  time  (he  Carrots  want  e'l  the 
room.  There  is  nothing  that  can  yield  better  than  a  smp.ll  bed 
of  the  Dutch  or  Early  Horn  Carrots,  and  they  are  very  sweet 
when  assisted  with  a  little  heat.  Instead  of  thinning  so  much, 
we  prefer  thinning  as  we  pull  for  use. 

Coolness  for  Calceolarias. — We  have  alluded  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  small  heated  house  for  an  amateur,  over  a  pit  or  a 
frame.  Perhaps  there  is  just  one  thing  where  artificial  heot 
would  not  be  of  much  advantsgp,  and  that  is  iu  the  case  of  our 
becidiug  Calceolarias.  We  feel  sure  that  bad  results  in  tho 
summer  end  autumo  aro  often  owing  to  tho  coddling  the  -plants 
receive  in  heated  places  in  winter.  We  think  they  do  better 
when,  from  taking  the  cuttings  in  October  up  to  planting-out 
time,  they  never  iu  any  way  receive  fire  heat  ;  not  but  that 
tbey  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  house  that  is  a  little  heated,  but 
they  ought  to  be  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible,  and  must  be  kept 
much  moieter  than  would  suit  Geraniums  of  any  section.  Onra 
seem  all  right  as  yet  in  a  cold  pit,  though  it  was  covered  up 
more  than  a  fortnight,  but  they  were  too  cool  to  grow  much. 

Verbenas. — It  ia  only  fair  that  failures  and  misfortunes 
should  be  chronicled  as  well  as  successes.  Generally  we  have 
had  no  trouble  with  Vei-benas,  striking  them  thickly  in  pots  in 
autumn,  keeping  them  in  these  pots  ail  the  winter,  and  cutting 
the  tops  off  for  spring  propagation,  as  we  generally  preferred 
spring-propagatod  plants  for  free  growth  and  free  flowering, 
Lsst  autumn"w6  need  freEh.  stindy  loam,  and  other  modes  the 
same  as  usual,  and  the  plants  struck  well  and  looked  well  until 
the  winter  fairly  set  in,  and  then  they  began  to  show  brown 
and  black  blotches  at  the  point.",  and  then  the  same  discolor- 
ation proceeded  farther  down  until  the  plants  almost  died  out- 
right. A  number  of  years  ago  we  prided  ourselves  on  having 
a  good  collection  of  bedding  Calceolarias,  but  the  most  tender 
of  them  began  to  be  affected  in  much  the  same  way,  and  many 
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varieties  we  bad  to  give  up.  We  failed  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  If  we  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort  amongst 
the  Calceolarias  of  late  years,  there  is  no  credit  whatever  due 
to  us ;  for,  just  as  with  the  Cucumber  disease,  we  are  quite 
ignorant  of  what  caused  it  or  what  enabled  us  to  get  rid  of  it. 
We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  attack  on  the  Ver- 
benas, though  from  the  great  dryness  of  the  summer,  and  an 
inability  to  give  water  for  months,  we  had  an  unusual  difficulty 
in  securing  cuttings.  Hive  others  had  their  plants  assailed  in 
a  similar  way  ?  or  could  they  assign  a  reason  for  thi^  gradual 
withering  up?  We  may  add  that  they  were  not  affected  by 
frost,  and  were  kept  much  the  same  as  we  have  treated  them 
euecessfuUy  in  other  years. — R.  F. 


TRADE   catalogues  RECEIVED. 

E.  P.  Dixon,  57,  Qaeen  Street,  Hull. — Catalof/ve  of  SecfU/or  tJie 
Farm  and  Gorflrn. 

D,  Gold  McKay,  Market  Hill,  Sudbnry,  ^xx&(i\k.— Illustrated  ayvl 
Descriptive  i^firiuj  Catalogue  of  Floiver,  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Agri- 
■cidtural  Seeds. 

Smitk  &  Simons,  36  and  38,  Howard  Street,  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glas- 
gow.—  Cnltural  Guide  and  Desoiptive  Seed  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  Dickson,  23.  Market  Place,  Manchester.— CatoZoi/^t^  of  Vege- 
table and  Floioer  Seeds. 

Peter  Lawson  A:  Son,  20,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G., 
and  George  IV.  Bridge,  E^inhurgh.— Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  &e. 

Edward  Taylor,  Maltou.  —  Catalogue  of  Agricultural,  Kitclien 
Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds,  d-c. 

R.  Dean,  8,  Denmark  Villas,  Ealing,  London,  W.—Dcscn^Jtive 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Farm,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  New  York.—Illustrated  Catalogue  aud 
Floral  Guide. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Salt  or  Saltpetre  foe  Md9HROoji  Beds  'A.  Y.  Z.).— Snoh  silino 
■manureB  are  very  injurions  to  all  fungi.  A  little  salt  put  upon  a  Mush- 
room reduces  it  to  a  black  liquid  and  pulp. 

Roses  (A.  iJ.).— The  first  you  name  we  think  mnet  be  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel,  the  second  Reino  d'Angleterre  (Gallica),  and 
the  third  Duchesse  de  Cambaci^res  (H.  P.).  The  reason  you  could  not 
find  them  is,  they  have  been  superseded  by  better  varieties. 

Hats'  Stove.— "ii."  wishes  to  know  if  any  of  our  readers  has  ono  of 
these  stoves  to  dispose  of.  If  so,  let  them  communicate  with  the  publisher 
of  this  Journal, 

Mu3A  Cavendishii  after  Fruiting  (J.  C.).— After  fruiting,  the  plants 
are  of  no  value  except  for  affording  suckers.  Immediately  the  fruit  is  cut 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  old  tabs  or  pots,  partly  disroot,  pot,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  85'='.  Suckers  will  be  produced  readily,  and 
should  be  transferred  to  small  pots,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  required, 

Alocasia  metallica  and  MAcaoEHizA  Culture  (Idem).— Pot  them 
now  or  early  nest  month,  or  just  when  they  are  bei^iuning  to  grow,  using 
■for  the  former  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  brown  peat,  one  part  old 
dry  cow  dung,  one  part  light  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  charcoal  in 
lumps  between  the  sizes  of  peas  and  hazel  nuts,  the  whole  being  torn  in 
T)iece8  with  the  hand,  and  not  very  finely,  using  the  compost  rather 
rough.  Add  one  pnrt  of  silver  sand,  mixing  the  whole  well  together.  For 
A.  macrorhiza  employ  the  same  ingredients,  but  let  the  compost  be  finer 
"than  for  A.  metallica.  After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  house  with  a 
brisk  moist  heat,  aud  if  tha  pots  could  be  plunged  ia  a  bott'-ra  heat  of 
SO'^  to  85' all  the  better.  The  top  heat  should  range  from  60°  to  65"  at 
night,  and  70"  to  75'  by  day  until  March,  when  the  temperature  may  ad- 
vantageously b?  raised  to  65'  or  7j°  at  night,  and  75°  to  85°  or  98-  by 
day,  admitting  air  moierately,  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Shade  will  be  necessary  from  very  powerful  suu. 

Blue  Gown  Cucumber  {B  A'.).— It  has  been  awardod  three  first-class 
<;ertificates,  and  is  described  as  "  a  superior  black  spine,  growing  to  a 
length  of  26  to  30  inches,  of  uniform  size,  and  having  a  fine  bloom."  Oar 
correspondent  also  wishes  to  know  where  '■  Tindali's  No.  2"  Cucumber 
seed  may  be  obtained. 

Mulberry  Propagation  (E.  J/.).— Cuttings  may  be  put  in  either  in 
spring  or  autumn.  You  may  put  them  in  f  om  now  until  March.  T/ike 
the  well-ripened  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  giving  the  proferenee  to 
those  from  the  upper  part  of  tho  tro»,  and  each  cutting  mast  have  a 
joint  of  the  two-year-old  wood  at  its  base.  Insert  tho  cuttings  in  light, 
aandysoiliu  a  shridy  placo,  leaving  two  or  at  most  three  eyee  above  gronnd. 
All  they  need  ia  weeding,  watering  in  dry  weather,  «nd  protecting  from 
frost  in  winter,  strewing  some  dry  litter  over  them  in  severe  weather, 
and  removing  it  in  mild  periods.  Vou  wish  to  put  in  a  branch  ;  cut  it  off 
immediately  below  a  firk  or  joint,  aud  trimming  off  tho  shoots  to  a  hfiight 
of  1ft  inchoR  from  tho  bftse,  insort  it  in  the  ground  in  light  soil  in  a  warm 
border,  but  shaded,  and  a  foot  to  15  inche^i  deep.  Mftke  firm  with  a  stakn, 
and  water  in  dry  weather.  The  age  of  the  brfinch  ie  immaterial,  only  it 
should  have  some  portion  of  wood  more  th*n  a  year  old. 

Pruning  Laurels  (J.  R.  TV.).— The  mnde  of  pruning  pursued  by  your 
pardoner  is  good,  and  we  have  no  suggoations  to  offer,  only  as  you  object 
lo  tho  appearance  of  tho  shrubs  for  a  time  after  pruning,  they  ranst  have 
,t)een  cut  back  very  much,  bo  as  to  remove  all  or  nearly  all  their  foliage. 
We  should  cut  tliom  back  in  March,  or  when  thoy  are  beginning  to  grow, 
and  go  over  them  again  in  July  or  August,  and  remove  any  irregularities 
of  growth.  This  for  tho  common  Laurel,  but  tho  Portugal  Laurol  wo 
would  only  prune  every  altcruato  year,  and  instead  of  close  pruning  every 
•year,  wo  would  evo'y  alternate  season  merely  remove  any  irrogularltios 
of  growth.  When  hard  cut  every  year  they  become  weak  and  stunted  in 
growth. 


Planting  Under  Large  Chestnut  Trees  (3/.  D.).— As  turf  will  not 
grow  we  know  of  nothing  that  would  serve  you  so  well  as  Ivy.  We  advise 
REegner's  Ivy,  which  has  large  distinct  dark  green  foliage.  Periwinkles 
would  also  answer,  and  are  very  pretty,  Vinca  eiegautissima  being  especi- 
ally fine. 

Plants  for  Greenhouse  { Amateur). —Yonr  house -will  be  suitable  for 
tho  followiog.  but  having  a  temperature  of  65^  it  is  not  a  greenhouse, 
but  a  stove  ;  45"^  ia  the  highest  temperature  from  fire  heat  any  greenhouse 
plant  requires  :— Acacia  armata,  A.  oleifolia  elegans,  A.  pulchella,  Acro- 
phyllum  venoBum,  Beaufortia  splendena,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea, 
Boronia  Drummondi,  Chorozoma  cordatum  splendens,  Citrus  japonica, 
Correa  Brilliant,  Cyclamen  pnrsicum  vars-,  Cytisus  racemoans,  Eataxia 
floribnnda,  Hydrangea  japonica  variegata,  Kalosanthes  miniata  grandi- 
flora,  Myrtus  communis,  Nerium  rubrum  plenum,  Rhododendron  jasmini- 
flnrum,  Statice  brassiciefoUa,  and  Vallota  purpurea.  Azaleas:  Brilliant, 
Criterion,  Mars.  Queen  Victoria,  Stella,  and  Dae  de  Nassau.  Camellias: 
Fimbriata,  La  Pace,  Madame  Pepin,  Monarch,  Valtevaredo,  and  Alex- 
ina.  You  can  add  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Primulas,  which  are  effective  in  their  season.  The  back  wall  we  would 
cover  with  Camellias,  or  Habrothamnus  elegans  and  Luculia  gratissima, 
n.11  winter-flowering.  If  the  back  wall  be  shaded  by  plants  in  front,  no 
flowering  plant  would  thrive  on  it. 

Gesnera  Treatment  (M  J.).— Tour  plants  being  those  of  G.  exoni- 
cnsis.you  have  failed  from  their  requiring  a  stove  temperature.  TheywiU 
not  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse,  or  only  for  a  short  time  when  in  flower- 
Your  only  plan  will  be  to  keep  them  In  a  light  and  warm  position  in  your 
greenhouse,  giving  no  water  beyond  enough  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  or 
from  flagging,  and  gradually  dry  them  off.  In  July  rapot,  and  place 
them  in  a  hotbed,  growing  there  as  long  as  you  can,  and  before  cold 
weather  sets  in  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  but  we  fear  they  will  not 
flower  unless  you  can  give  them  a  t-mperature  of  55'  at  night.  We  grow 
our  plants  in  a  late  viuery,  and  transfer  them  to  the  stove  for  flowering. 
They  havo  beea  in  good  bloom  the  past  six  weeks,  and  wo  shall  now  dry 
them  off. 

Anonymous  Corrsbpondence  (Qn<E8ior).— The  observations  were  di- 
rected generally  to  check  unworthy  conduct.  Your  observations  are 
altogether  personal,  and  written  to  annoy  without  the  possibility  ol  being 
beneficial. 

Hot-water  Piping  (A  SiihBcriber).—lt  you  did  not  object  to  the  first 
expense,  you  would  need  from  three  to  four  4-inch  pipes  all  round  the 
house. 

AnvEBTifiisG  fS.  E.  F.)-— Your  advertisements  will  be  3s.  each. 

Applying  Sulphur  (I.i(/)u3).— Usinj  a  pair  of  bellows  is  the  common 
mode,  well  known  to  gardeners. 

Roses  (TT.  H.  B.).— The  varieties  you  name  would  do  very  well  at  Upper 
Norwood. 

CucuiiDBR  (Thomas  Eads). — We  do  not  know  where  Dale's  Conqueror 
Cucumber  is  to  be  had.     Seedsmen  who  possess  it  ought  to  advertise  it. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Orchard  House  (A  Subscriber}.— For  Buch  a  lean-to 
hou^e,  and  where  the  plants  are  to  be  allowed  tn  grow  some  size,  we 
would,  38  there  are  trees  «gtiinst  the  back  wall,  have  two  rows  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  front,  and  say  at  4  feet  apart,  or  eight  in  the  row. 
These  might  be  of  Peachoa— one  Acton  Scott,  one  Grosse  Miguonne,  one 
Noblesse,  one  Royal  George,  one  Violette  Hativii,  one  Barriogton,  one 
Walbnrton  Admirable,  one  Teton  de  Venus.  Of  Nectarines— two  Elruge, 
two  Violette  Hiitive,  two  Rivers's  Orango,  one  Downton,  one  Roman. 
By  having  small  plants  you  could  have  twenty-four  plants  instead  of 
sistoen,  and  some  put  them  as  clo?o  together  as  2  feet  apart,  but  we  do 
not  think  anything  ia  gained  by  crowJing.  In  such  a  house  with  pipes 
rnund  it.  Vines  in  pots  will  do  very  well  until  those  on  the  roof  come  in. 
With  Peaches  on  the  wall,  and  the  pyramids  and  standards  in  front,  wo 
would  not  plant  Vines  so  closely  as  4  feet  apart.  If  you  do,  as  they  flU 
tho  house,  the  tioes  shaded  by  them  will  do  little  good  ;  from  6  to  8  feet 
apart  would  be  better.  You  cannot  beat  Black  Hamburgh  for  such  a 
bouse,  and  Royal  Mnscadine  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  as  Whites.  If 
you  want  to  have  them  late,  thon  Ruisin  de  Calabre  and  Lady  Downe*s. 
With  late  Grapos,  however,  you  cannot  use  the  house  much  until  they 
are  cut.  Six  feet  will  do  for  a  Vine  border  if  you  cannot  have  more,  but 
we  would  have  the  border  inside  and  outside  too  if  you  could  manage  it, 
and  plant  inside. 


POULTRY,   BEE,   AUD   PIGEON    CHRONICLE. 


FRENCH  FOWLS. 


In  your  report  on  {he  Bristol  Show,  I  see  yon  remark  that 
not  a  single  Li  Ficohe  cook  was  exhibited  in  the  French  class. 
I  have  been  for  some  time  a  fancier  and  breeder  of  this  de- 
scription of  fowl,  and  have  taken  many  prizes,  and  I  must  say 
I  would  never  think  of  sending  my  fowls  to  any  show  where 
the  French  breeds  are  all  classed  together,  knowing  well  that 
ray  fowls  would  stand  a  bad  chance  of  winning  when  compet- 
ing with  breeds  of  a  larger  description,  such  asCrere-Cceurs  and 
Houdans.  The  entries  in  the  French  classes  at  the  above 
Show  were  very  large,  and  were  worthy  of  separate  classifi- 
cation. Generally  speaking,  the  committees  of  poultry  shows 
do  not  give  the  breeders  of  French  fowls  much  encouragement. 
— Georoe  Alex,  Stephens,  Dublin. 


LianT  BRAHiiiS. — The  Torquay  Show  bids  fair  to  become  as 
distinguishod  this  year  as  last,  and  I  ho  re  it  may  be  so  in  every 
olasj.  To  insure  a  collection  of  Light  Brahmas,  such  as  has  not 
been  hitherto  seen  west  of  Bristol,  I  hope  to  get  up  a  good  cup 
for  the  best  pen  of  this  handsome  varioty,  one  which  has  perhaps 
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heec  established  more  by  the  perseverance  of  a  few  admirers  in 
ufforing  cups  than  any  other.  Mr,  Pares  has  kindly  offered  his 
Bssi'stanoo,  and  I  now  appeal  to  every  admirer  in  the  fancy  to 
give  me  hia  support,  and  also  to  send  specimens  to  the  Show. — 
James  Long,  Princess  Square,  Phjmouth. 


OUTRAGE   ON  A  PRIZE  BIRD. 

Having  had  a  most  mischievous  outrage — and  I  regret  to 
hear  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one — perpetrated  on  a  valu- 
able bird  on  its  way  from  the  Bristol  Show,  I  venture  to  suggest 
a  remedy  which  might  be  practicable  if  secretaries  would  only  be 
willing  to  lend  their  aid  towards  it.  My  Silver-Grey  Dorking 
cock, which  had  just  taken  the  first  prize  atBristol  as  at  various 
other  places,  has  been  on  his  way  home  entirely  stripped  of  sickle 
feathers,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  other  side  tail  feathers,  one 
of  the  great  ornaments  of  this  breed,  as  every  connoisseur  well 
knows.  A  handsome  bird  is  thus  for  a  year  made  useless  for 
showing  as  well  as  unhappy  to  look  at,  and  is  also  weakened. 
Such  outrages  are  made  possible  by  the  way  in  which  baskets 
are  fastened  at  shows,  with  little  bits  of  wire,  easily  untwisted 
and  twisted  up  again  at  any  station.  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
exhibitors  of  specially  valuable  birds  should  keep  a  padlock  for 
-each  basket,  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  should  beforehand  be 
sent  by  post  to  the  secretary,  and  he  or  his  deputy  alone  use  it, 
and  after  the  show  return  it  to  the  owner. — 0.  E.  Ckesswell. 


KENDAL   POULTRY   SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  Albert  Buildings,  on  the  19lh,20th,  and  '21st  inst, 
and  in  all  respects  was  much  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
anmbor  of  entries  in  the  Poultry  department  was  658.  The  success  of 
th«  Show  this  year  must  be  a  great  satisfaction,  both  to  the  Committee 
and  the  excellent  Hon.  Secre'ary,  who  did  all  ia  their  power  to  add  to 
the  comfort  both  of  the  visitors  and  the  very  valuable  stock  placed 
under  their  care.  The  great  number  of  cups  and  other  articles  of 
plate  olfered  by  private  gentlemen,  and  some  by  the  Committee,  no 
doubt  ciuiaed  the  large  increase  in  the  entries.  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  was 
to  hare  been  one  of  the  Judges,  was  prevented  by  indisposition,  and  the 
awards  were  made  by  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Fulwood,  Preston,  and  Mr.  Diion, 
of  Bradford. 

The  Game  classes  were  of  very  great  merit,  in  fact  we  never  saw  a 
better  lot  brought  together.  The  five  classes  contained  fifty-four  pens, 
most  of  the  principal  Game  exhibitors  in  the  country  competed,  and 
a  great  many  first-class  birds  had  only  a  hifjh  commendation.  Of 
the  Hamhiirghs  there  were  not  large  entries,  but  nearly  all  the  pens 
were  everything  that  conld  be  desired.  Mr.  Beldon  took  the  cup  with 
a  beautiful,  and  we  think  we  may  say  a  perfect  pen  of  GoId-spangles. 
The  adult  Dorking  class  numbered  sixteen  pens,  the  chickens  twelve 
pens,  and  Silver-Greys  ten  pens.  The  cup  for  the  best  pen  went  to 
the  chickens  of  Messrs.  Gunson  &  JeSerson,  of  Whitehaven.  The 
Cochin  classes  were  all  of  very  high  quality,  and  the  entries  were 
large  in  all  the  classes.  The  cup  went  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Manchester, 
but  the  best  class  in  the  Show  was  that  for  the  Whites.  We  never  saw 
€0  manv  first-class  birds  of  such  faultless  purity  brought  together  before. 
Mr.  Sicliel's  first-prize  pen  was  a  treat  to  look  upon,  and  Mr.  Smalley's 
was  scarcely  inferior  ;  both  these  gentlemen  may  be  proud  of  their  birds. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  were  of  great  merit,  Mr.  Brierley  taking  the  cup 
with  a  wonderful  pen.  The  Brahman  were  mostly  good,  and  the  entry 
large.  The  Selling  Class  contained  seventy-three  entries,  nearly  all 
breeds  being  represented,  and  all  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  during  the 
Show.  The  entries  in  the  Bantam  classes  were  large,  and  all  the 
cla-sses  were  really  good.  The  cup  for  a  single  Game  cock  was  won'  by 
Mr.  Julian,  of  Hull,  in  a  splendid  class  of  seventeen.  The  cup  for 
Ducks  was  won  by  Mr.  Stott,  of  Rochdale,  with  Eonens  in  a  class  of 
twenty-one.  The  East  Indian  Ducks  were  capital  in  plumage,  and  an 
entry  of  seventeen  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Burn  took  both 
first  and  second  prizes.  All  the  Pigeon  classes  contained  some  capital 
pens  ;  most  of  the  local  classes  were  very  good,  and  several  pieces  of 
plate  and  cups  were  awarded  in  them. 

Game— TFkife  and  Piles.— 1,  T.  JIason,  Lancaster.  2.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middle- 
ton.  3,  J.  Stabler,  Driffleld.  he,  R.  Knight,  Gilthwaiterigg  ;  J.  Brough,  Car- 
lisle ;  H.  C.  i  "W.  J.  Mason,  Drighlington.  c,  H.  Thompson,  Penrith.  Black- 
brcn^ted  and  other  Ecd^.—l  and  Cup,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2,  T.  JMaaon.  S,  H.  M- 
Julian,  Hull,  ftc,  J.  W. 'Will,  Errol ;  E.  Ackrovd,  Eccleshill ;  J.  Barrow,  jun.. 
Bradley  Field,  Kendal.  Chickem.—l,  J.  Masfiiter,  Ulverston.  2,  J.  W.  Will. 
8,  H.  M.  Julijn.  he,  E.  Ackroyd.  Ann  other  Vnrieti/.—l  and  3,  H.  M.  Julian. 
2,— Woodhouse.  Ulverston.  Tic,  H.  Jowett.  Idle  ;  J.  Mashiter;  W.  J.  Cope. 
Bamsley.  c,  H.  Jowitt;  C.  "W.  Brierley.  HfH.—l.  C.  W.  Brierley.  2,  J.  Bar- 
row,  juu.  S,  F.  Sales,  Crowle.  fte,  T.  West,  St.  Helens  ;  T.Mason;  T.  Kew, 
Barton,  Westmoreland,    c,  Mrs.  A.  Dawson,  Kendal. 

HAnaasams— Silver-spangled.— 1  and  2.  D.  Lord,  Stacksteads.  8,  H.  Beldon 
Goitstock.  he,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Mottram.  Goldenspaiiffled.—i  and  Cup.  H- 
Beldon  2,  H.  Pickles,  juu.  3,  J.  Ogden,  Hollinwood.  he,  J.  Newton,  Silsden. 
Siluer-pencilled.—l,  H.  Pickles,  jou.  2,  W.  M.  Mann,  Kendal.  8,  H.  Beldon. 
he.  H.  Smith,  Keighley;  J.  Robinson,  Garstang:  H.  Pickles,  jun.  Golden 
peneilled.—l,  U.  Beldon.  2,  C.  Moore,  PouIton-le-Fylde.  8,  J.  W.  Will,  /w,  H. 
Pickles,  jun. 

DoRKitiGs.— Coloured,  except  Silver-Greji.-l,  D.  Gellatly,  Meigle.  2,  Mrs 
Arkwright,  Sutton  Scaradale,  Chesterfield.  8,  J.  Robinson,  he,  3.  H.  Stott' 
Rochdale:  R.  D.  Holt,  Windermere ;  J.  Copple,  Prescot{2).  C/iic/«H.s  — 1,  Gun' 
son  &  Jefferson.  2,  Miss  Fairhurst,  Ormskirk.  3,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge,  Storthend' 
he,  W.  H,  King,  Koohdale  ;  S.  H.  Stott ;  Mrs.  Ai-kwi-ight ;  J.  White,  Warlaby 


Silver-Grey  or  any  other  variety.— 1,  E.  Smalley,  Lancaster.  2,  W.  Jackson, 
Bolton-le-Sands.    3,  J.  Robinson,    he,  E.  D.  Holt. 

Cocniii-Cmxi..'  Cinnamon  and  Buff.—l  and  Cap,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester. 
2,  G.  H  Proctor.  Durham.  3.  J.  Sichel,  Timperloy.  /tc,  Gunson  &  Jefferson: 
J,  Watts,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham,  c,  R.  Hine,  Bedlington  ;  W.  Marsland- 
Milverton  ;  J.  Hine.  Kendal.  Brown  anil  Partridge-feathercd.—l,  E.  Tudman, 
^^^litchm■eh.  2.  J.  White.  Whitley,  Netherton.  S,T.  Sharp,  Ackworth.  hc.W.A. 
Ta,vlor(2).  II'/M(e.— I,  J.  Sichel.  2  and  3,  K.  Smalley.  ftc,  E,  Smalley;  E. 
Fearon;  J  Sichel;  J.  Stephens,  WalsaU.  c,  H.  Yardley;  A.D.Cochrane, 
Stourbridge. 

Spi>t[SH(Black).—l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2,  H.  Beldon.  8.  H.  Wilkinson,  Earbj-. 
he,  G.  C.  Wilson,  Milnthorpe  ;  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor. 
(2).    c,  H.  Yardley ;  H.  Morson,  Bishop  Auckland. 

BF.VII1IA  PooTRAS.— 1.  J.  H.  Dawcs.  Birminsham.  2,  Mrs.  Arkwright.  3,  J. 
Sichel,  /ii:.  J.  W.  Brockbank,  Kii-ksanton  :  W.  Masland;  E.  Leech,  Rochdale; 
Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant;  J.  Mashiter;  J.  Watts,  c,  Mrs.  W.  F.  WTiarton,  Bii-- 
mingham. 

Any  other  Vaeiety,  except  Bantams.  — 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  W.  A.  Taylor 
(Cuckoo  Cochins).  3,  E.  Smalley  (Creva-Cffiurs).  he,  Mrs.  W.  F.Wharton 
(Houdau) ;  J.  Robinson ;  J.  Watts. 

SiLLiNO  Class.— 1,  E.  Smalley  (White  Cochin).  2,  J.  W.  Fawcett,  Old 
Hutton  (Rouens).  3,  H.  Wilkinson,  Earby  (Black  Spanish),  ftc,  W.  Ben»ley, 
Scholes-in-Cleckheaton :  W.M.Mann  (Silver-pencilled  Hamhnrghs);  H.  Yard- 
ley;  H.  Liokbarrow,  Kendal ;  G.  Fawcett,  Lyth  ;  S.  Cox,  Stacksteads  (Rouens); 
1.  J.  Harrison,  Kendal  (Block  Spanish);  T.  Whittaker,  Melton  Mowbray  (Pile 
Game) ;  E.  Fearon  ;  J.  Swinbank,  Crook  (Black  East  Indian  Ducks) ;  J,  Kobiu- 
son;  J.J.  Waller,  Kendal  (Dorkings);  H.  Pickles  (Polandsl;  J.  Watts,  c.  Miss 
C.  E.  Palmer  (Golden-spangled  Hamburgh) ;  Gunson  &  Jefferson. 

SiNOLE  Game  Cocks.— I  and  Cun,  H.  M.  Julian.  2,  C.  W.  Brierley.  3,  J. 
Bo\vnc8a,  Newchurch.  he,  J.W.Will;  M.  Redhead,  Kendal;  W.  H.  Stagg, 
Netheravon;  J.  Brough.  C.T.Mason.  CDcfct'?Tr—l,  J.  Mashiter.  2,  T.  Whit- 
taker.   3,  J.  D.  Gates,  Halifax,    he,  H.  H.  Julian  ;  W.  H.  Sta"g. 

Gamp,  Bantams.— Cock.— 1,  S.  W.  Smith,  Thrapstone.  2,  T.  Sharpies,  Eaw- 
tenstall.  3,  J.  Blamirea,  Great  Horton.  /ic.  G.  Hall.  Kendal;  Bellingbam  and 
Gill,  Burnley;  W.  Caton.Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland  ;  T.  C. 
and  E  Newbitt:  H,  Beldon,  c.  W.  Rogers,  Sunderland,  Black-breasted  or 
otkrr  Itfds.—l  and  Cup,  G,  Hall,  Kendal.  2,  T.  C.  4  E.  Newbitt.  S,  H.  Beldon. 
he,  J.  &  W.  Towersou,  Egremont;  S.  W.  Smith.  Any  other  Varii'ti!.—\,T:. 
f-harples.  2,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.  3,  J.  Stabler,  he,  H.  J.  Nicholson,  Holbom 
Hill,  Cumberland,    c,  J.  Watts. 

Bantams  (Any  variety,  eicpt  Game).— 1,  M.  Leno,  Dunstable  (Laced).  2,  J. 
Walker.  Halifax.  3,  H,  BeWon.  Ac,  H.  Yardley ;  M.  Leno  (Laced) ;  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright  (Gold-laced) ;  W.  J.  Cope  :  J.  Watts  (2). 

DfCKs.—  IFAi(e.^j/Ifsi):iry.— I.E.  Leech,  2,  J.  Robinson.  3,  W,  Stonehouse, 
T,  hitby.  iioiif  n.— 1  and  Cup,  S,  H.  Stott.  2,  A.  Dickinson,  West  Croft.  3,  E. 
Parkinson,  Ulverston.  /ic,  Mrs.  Banks.  Kendal;  J.  J.  Waller;  W.  WiUison, 
Kendal;  W.  Erans,  Preseot ;  E.  Leech;  J.White;  J.Newton.  Black  East 
InAian.—\  and  2,  S.  Burn,  Whitby.  3.  G.  S.  Sainsbury,  Devizes,  he,  G.  Cart- 
niol,  Kendal ;  S.  Bum.  Any  other  Variety.— 1,  M.  Leno  (Mandarin).  2,  C.  W. 
Brierley.    8,  H.  B.  Smith.    (The  whole  class  highly  commended). 

PioEONS.— Carrier.- 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  O.  E.  Stretch,  Ormskirk.  he,  W. 
Jackson:  E.  Horner,  Harewood  (2).  7'um6icrs(Almoud).—l,H.  Yardley.  2,  H. 
Beldon.  he.  E.  Horner.  Any  Variety.— 1,  F.  Moore,  Burnley.  2,  T.  Kew. 
OlcIs.-I,  J,  &  W,  Towerson.  2,  H,  Beldon.  he,  A.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Moors. 
Pouter  or  Cropper.— 1,  E.  Homer.  2,  T,  Kew.  he.  T.  Kew;  E,  Homer. 
Bnrijs.-lW,  Jackson,  2,  E,  Homer.  Fantath.—l,  B.  YarAUy.  2,  E,  Homer. 
he,  J.  F,  Loveridge,  Newark  (2):  J,  Walker,  Newark  :  J,  W.  Edge,  Birmingham  ; 
H.  Beldon.  riiri>i(3.— Iand'2,  E,  Thompson,  Penrith.  Ac,  J.  &  W.  Towerson  ; 
E.Horner.  Trumpeters.— 1,  E.  UomeT.  2,  H.  Beldon.  Jacobins.— 1,  J,  &  W. 
Towerson.  2.  R.  Thompson,  iic,  R.  Thompson  ;  F.  Moore.  Any  other  Variety. 
—1,  R.  Thompson,  2,  W.  Jackson  (Spangled  Porcelains),  ftc,  E.  Thompson  ; 
H.  Yardley;  W.  Bearpark.Aindorby  Steeple;  H. Beldon;  J. .Watts;  E. Homer. 
LOCAL  CLASSES. 

Game  (Any  variety).-C/tictcHS  — 1,  2,  and  he,  J.  Barrow,  jun.  3,  Graliam 
and  Robinson,  Kendal.  Pullet— 1,  A.  Walker.  Troutbeck.  2,  W.  Wells, 
Kendal.    3,  Graham  &  Robinson,    he,  J.  Barrow,  jun. 

Hamburghb  (Any  variety)  -Chickens. — I  and  Cup  and  2,  W.  M.  Mann.  3,  T. 
Stnart,  Staveley. 

Spanish  (Black).— Chiekens.—l,  2,  and  3,  T.  J.  Harrison,  Kendal,  ftc,  J.  P. 
Harrison,  Kendal. 

Dorkings  (Any  variety).— C/(ict«/w.—l,  E.  D.  Holt.  2.  W.  W.  Ruttlidge. 
8,  Mrs.  T.  W.  L.  Hind. 

CecHiNS  (Any  variety).— CiiicA-cjis.—l,  R.  G.  Pears,  Yanwath.  2,  A.  Fulton, 
Sedgwick.    3,  G.  Hall,  Kendal.    Ac.  J.  Glessall. 

Brahmas  (Any  variety).— C'/i(cfrc«».—l,  A.  Walker.  2  and  3,  T.  W.  L.  Hind. 
he,  J.  Glessall. 

Bantams  (Any  variety),— Chici-CM.-I  and  2,  G.  Hall.  3,  J.  Smith,  Kendal. 
he.  J.  Rauthmell,  jun,,  Kendal ;  W,  Caton,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  (2). 

Ducks  (Any  varietv}.— Z>uc/Liiaf/jf,-l,  A.Walker.  2,  J.  J.  Waller,  Kendal, 
8.  E.  Willison,  Underbarrow.  he,  J.  Banks,  Kendal ;  R.  S.  Williaon,  Uuder- 
barrow  ;  A.  Stnart. 

TnniiEVS.— 1,  T.  J.  Harrison.  2,  C.  W.  Wilson,  High  Park,  Kendal.  3,  T.  and 
G,  Airey,  Preston  Patrick,    he,  Mrs.  Bindloss,  Castle  Green,  Kendal. 

Geese.— 1  and  2,  R.  Eawlinson,  Kendal.    8,  C.  W.  Wilson. 


ABERDEEN   POULTRY  AND   PIGEON    SHOW. 

The  Northern  Poulti-y  Club  held  their  fifth  annual  exhibition  on 
the  14th  inst.,  in  the  Artillery  Gymnasium,  Aberdeen.  There  were 
369  entries  of  Poultry,  and  250  of  Pigeons.  The  following  awards 
were  made : — 

GriMF..— CocArs.— I,  A.  Dewar.  Linton,  Clnny.  2,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Bonnykellvj 
New  Byth.  8,  W.  Meldrum,  Forfar,  he,  J.  MoJlison,  Euthven,  Meiple.  c,J- 
Wood,  Dnnecht.  Waterton  of  Echt.  Hen— I,  J.  Mollison.  2.  \V.  Meldrmn. 
8,  J,  W.  Will,  Errol.  Chickens.— 1  and  Cup,  A.  Dewar.  2,  C.  Jamieson.  3.  J. 
Blair,  Blairgone,  Dollar,  he,  W.  Tosh,  Forfar,  c,  P.  Campbell,  Oldwhat,  New 
Deer. 

Spj^man.— Cocks.  ~1.  D.  Normand,  Kennoway.  2,  T.  Skinner,  Woodside, 
Abfrdepn.  8  and  c,  J.  Wood.  Hena.-l  and  2,  A.  Shepherd,  Meigle.  3,  J.  Wood. 
he,  H.  Yardley.  Birmmfiham.  c,  W.  Webster.  Middlefield,  Woodside.  Chickens. 
—1  and  Cup,  J.  Waddell,  Airdriehill,  Airdrie.  2,  Miss  K.  Douglas,  Liberton. 
S,  W.  Fraser,  Kirkton,  DuiTis.  he,  W.  Webster;  A.  Gibb,  Panmure  Feug, 
BrouRhty-Fcrry  ;  J.  Morrison,  Mominpside,  Edinburgb. 

Dorkings  (Silver-Grey).— CocA-s.—1,  Mrs.  M'Donald.  Forres.  2.  Miss  Swann, 
Douglas.  3,  A.  F.  Williamson,  Caskieben,  Blackburn.  lie,  E.  Taylor,  Ficbnie. 
e,  D.  Gracic,  Stonehaven.  Ecns.—l,  T.  Kaines,  Bridge  Haugh,  Stirling.  2,  D, 
Annan,  The  Torr,  Moonzie,  Cupar.  3,  G.  Black.  Mill  of  Craibatone,  AnchmuU. 
he.  A.  F,  Williamson,  e,  Mrs.  M'Donald.  Chickens.— I,  J.  Waddell.  2,  T. 
Raines,    3,  D.  Annan,     c,  J.  Wood. 

Dorkings  {Any  other  Colour).— Cocfes.—l,  Mrs.  A.  Bruce,  Weslhill  of  Airdrie, 
Meigle.  2,  B.  C.  Urquharf,  Meldrum  House.  8,  J.  Clark,  Fochabers.  Hem.— 
1,  A.  Shepherd.  2,  Mrs.  M'Dunald.  3,  A.  Haggart,  Leslie,  he,  Miss  H.  R.  Lind, 
Ladieefrird,  Fraserburgh,  c,  L.  M'Donald,  Pitrodie,  Errol.  Chickens.—!  and 
Cup,  A.  Shepherd.    9,  A.  Bowie,  jun.,  Carnoustie.    3,  Mrs.  M'Donald. 

CocniN-CHiNA.— CtJcfc.- 1,  B.  C.  Urquhart.  3,  J.  Pollock,  Busby,  Glasgow. 
8,  W.  Hendry.  Hens.—],  g,  and  Cup,  Mrs.  J.  Wood.  2,  T.  M.  Hendrie,  Inver- 
ness, he,  A.  Cowie.  Croniblvbank,  Ellou.  Chickem.—l,  J.  Wood.  2,  T.  M. 
Hendrie.    3,  F.  Downie,  Aberdeen. 
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EkatimaPootea.— Cocfe.—l,  J.  Wood,  DTinecht,Watertown  of  Edit,  Aberdeen. 
2,  D.  A.  Pe:.rson,  Johnstoii,  Lauiencc-kiik.  3,  Capt.  Hunter,  Tillery.  Hem.— 
1  and  Cup.  Mrs.  GilliEon,  WilugaTie,  Glapgow.  ii,  T.  Raines.  S  aud  c,  Capt. 
Hunter.  Chickens.— 1,  V,'.  Harvey,  bhtflieid.  3  and  c,  Capt.  Hunter.  3,  J. 
Mackie,  Fllou.    he,  E.  Erownlie,  Kirkcaldy. 

HouDAKS.— Cof/:«.— 1.  Mrs.  Bain,  Aberdeen.  2,  J.  LoRan,  EastBhield,  Lanark- 
Ehire.   3,  B.  C.  t.^rqiii-ait.  Hens.— 1,  J,  Ma.ckie.  2  and  3,  Mre.  Bain,  c,  J.  Lojran. 

HAMcrEGiis  (Guld  or  Silver-pencjlle<i).— Coc/cs.— I,  J.  \A'l11.  2,  H.  Pickles, 
iun.,Kiirby.  3,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Bounykelly.  he.  A.  Scrog^jie,  Old-wbat.  c,  A- 
Matbers,  New  Pitsligo.  Btns.~l  and  Cup,  A.  Pratt,  Kirkcaldy.  2,  II.  Picklee, 
3un.  S,  tr.  Lairig;,  Ptrsley,  Aberdeen,  he,  R.  Fru^er,  Vvoodside.  c,  P.  Camp. 
i>eli,  Oidwbat. 

Hambukghs  (Gold-apangled).-  Cock.— I,  H.  Piekles,  jun.  2,  J.  W.  Will.  S,  J. 
Tbom.  ^ewDecr.  he,  J.  Campbell.  Hcns—1,  W.  Abel,  Buxburn,  Aberdeen, 
i:,  J.  W.  Will.  3,  Mre.  Brown,  Crciff.  he,  R.  Mearns.  Aberdeen,  c,  11.  Pickles,  jan. 

Hamburghs  (Silvcr-Bpangledj.— Coc/ijj.— 1,  G.  Caiibuesa,  CarnoKHtie.  *2,  H. 
Pickles,  iart.  3,  G.  Campbell,  New  Pitsligo.  c,  J.  M.  Cauipbell.  Hejis.—l.  H. 
Pickles,  Jan.    a,  J.  W.  Will.    3,  J.Logan,    c,  J.  Annund,  3touevwood,  Aberdeen. 

ANY  oxHER  VAiiiETr— 1,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  2,  J.  Logan  (Creve-Coeai-)-  3,  W. 
Harvey,    c.  B.  C.  Urqubart  (La  Flechc). 

Gamb  BiSTi.us.~Cock.—l  and  Cup,  J.  "W.  "Will.  2,  T.  Fainea,  Bridge  Haugh, 
.Stirling.  3,  H.  Browulie,  Kirkcaldy  (Black  ReA).  he,  J.  D.  Skene,  Queen's 
Cross,  Aberdeen  ;  Sir  G.  M.  Grant,  BalUndallocb ;  E..  Frtw,  Sinclairiou,  Kirk- 
caldy, c,  J.  Bick,  Daupbail,  Forres  (Black  Red);  T.  Sk  nner.  Hens.— land 
S,  R.  Brownlie.  2,  T.  t;aiues.  /io,  J.  Dick  (Dorklnga  and  Black  Red),  c,  W. 
Home,  Buxburn,  Aberdeen. 

Bantahs  (Any  otber  Variety).— 1,  T.  Wa'son.  Erid|;^e  of  Fum  (Gold-spanglod). 
2,  Miss  J.  M.  Frew,  Kirkcaldy.    3,  H.  Pickles,  ]un.    he,  J.  Waddeil.    c.  Master 

A.  Frew,  Kirkcabiy. 

DvcKS.-Aylasbui-y.-l,  J.  W.  "Will.  2,  S.  Ford,  Huntlv.  9,  UTrs.  Tlendrie. 
he,  A.  CoplanJ.Kinlore.  c,  J.  Clark.  Any  other  Varietii.—l  and3,  W.M'Knight, 
Bcghead,  Pitcaple.    2,-A..  Bowie,  jun.    he,  A.  Vab'^ntine,  Blackburn,  ICinellar. 

TuLKEYS  (Any  varirty}.— ],  Mrs.  W.  Auld,  Netheirauir,  New  Beer.  2,  J. 
■Willox,  New  Beer.    3,  J.  Clark,    c,  Mies  Taylor,  Ficbnie. 

Gees^.— 1  and  2,  J.  Logan.    3,  J.  Waddcll. 

Selling  Class.— 1,  L.  M'Donald,  Pitrodie.  Errol  (DoTkings).    2,  P.  Symon, 
Eriol  (Spanisb).     3,  A.  Eowie,  jun.     he,  Mrs.  Gillison;    T.  Gray,  Fordyce, 
Portsoy;  J.  Clark,    c,  Mrs.  Gillison;  J.  W.Will  (Game). 
PIGEONS. 

PouTEEs  (Blue  Pied).—  Coc7;s.  —  1  and  he,  J.  Millar,  Glasgow.  2  and  8.  D, 
Stewart.  Perth,  c,  G.  Ure,  Rosebank,  Dundee.  Hens.~l,  3,  and  Cup,  G.  Ure. 
2,  J.  Miller,    he,  D.  Stewart,    c,  J.  Hawlcy,  Bingley. 

Pouters  (Black  Pied).- Coca's.— 1  and  he,  G.  Ure.  2  and  3,  J.  Miller,  c,  J. 
Morrison.  He/it.— 1  and  2,  J.Miller.  3,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle- 
onTyae.    he,  G.  Ure. 

PocTBRS  (Hed  or  Yellow  Pied).— Cocfrs.- 1  and  Ttc,  G.  Ure  (Yellow  and  Red). 

2,  J.  MUter(Ked).  3,  J.  Walker,  Newark,  c,  W.  B.  Vun  Haansbergen.  Hena.— 
1  and  3,  G.  Ure  (Yellow).  2,  J.  Miller,  he,  J.  Hawley.  c,  W.  C.  Thomson, 
Brougbty-Ferry  (Red). 

PiiUTURa  (White).— CocA:s.—l,  J.  Miller.  2,  W.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh.  8,  J. 
Grant.  Edinburpb.  he,  11.  Yardley ;  J.  Grant,  c,  J.  :-harp,  JohtiRtone.  Hents. 
— l.J.Miiier.    2,G.Ure.  ^,J.  Sbarp.    ftc,.T. Grant.   c,F.  M'Crae.  jun  .  Aberd- en. 

PouTEKs  (Any  other  Culour  or  Markingl.-Cocfrs.-l  andc.  J.  Grant  (Cheauers 
and  Meiily).  2,  J.  Hi)iri;on.  S,  D.  Steward,  he,  W.  B.  Van  Haan&befgen. 
Hens,—1,  W.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh.  2,  D.  Stewart,  Perth.  3,  W.  Moon,  Edin- 
burgh,   c,  E.  T.  Mson,  DiifBeld. 

CAP.P.IEH3.— C'oc/cs.— 1,  3.  and  Cup.  W.Ma^sie,  Spalding.  2,  H.  Yardley.  hc,T. 
W.Kilbum.Bisliop  Auckland,  c,  W.  Hendry.  IffHs.—l,  H.  Yardley.  2,  T.  W. 
Kiibmn.    3,  W.  Hendry. 

Snor.T-FiCED  TviJ.Bi.Kiis.— Almond  or  MottUd.~l,  W.  Harvey.    2,  J.  Hawley. 

3.  H.  Yai-dley.  Any  other  Colour.— 1,  J.  Hawley.  2,  F.  M'Crae,  jun.  S,  W. 
Heudry,    he,  J.  Grant. 

Barbs.— Black  or  Djin.—l,  H.  Yardley.  2,  he,  and  c,  W.  Hendry.  3,  W. 
Massey.    Any  other  Cohnir.—l,  W.  Massiv.    2  and  3.  W.  Hendi-j'. 

Fantails.— laEd2,  G.Ure.  3.  T.  Rule,  Gilesgate,  Durham,  he,  J.  G.Spence, 
Edinburgh,    c,  A.  t^niiih,  Broaghty-Ferry. 

JicoEiKS,— 1,  W,  B.  Van  Haansbe)gen.  2,  J.  Miller.  3,  J.  Hawley.  he,  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham,    r,  T.  Rule. 

TRUMPETEE8.—],  J,  Miller.  2,  J.  Hawley.  8,  T.  Rule,  /ic,  W.  B,  Van  Haans- 
bei'gtn.    c,  T.  Rule;  J.  Hawley. 

TuRBiTs.— 1  and  2,  W.  Hendry.  S,  T.  Rule,  he,  W.  B.  Van  Haaneborgen. 
c,  C.  Anton,  jun.,  York. 

O-Rxg.-l,  AV.  Harvey.    2,  H.  Yardley.    8,  W.  Goddard,  Earlston. 

Nuns.— 1,  F.  Graham,  Bivkenhead.    2,  T.  Imrie,  Ayr.    S,  W.  Symon.    he,  W. 

B.  Van  Haauaber^^en.    c,  Master  A.  Ridpath,  Edinburgh. 

DpAGooNs.— 1  and  3.  F.  Graham.  2,  H.  Allsop,  Birmingham,  he,  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  Moseley,  BirminKbam.    c,  W.  Maasey. 

ANTWEiiPs.-l,  H.  R.  V^'rigbt.  3,  W.  Hendry.  3,  H.  Yardley.  he,  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  MoBcley,  Birroingham.    r,  T.  W.  Kilburn. 

Any  oTHFji  ViRiEiY.— 1,  2,  Hud  Timepiece,  J.  Miller.  3,  J.  Sharp,  Johnston. 
he,  T.  W.  Kilburn.    c,  W.  Goddard  (Austrian  Pouters  (Black),  and  Ice  Pigeons). 

t^KT.TircG  Class.- 1,  G.  Uro  (Red  Pouter  Cock).  2,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield. 
he,  J.  Grant,    e,  —  Bendry  (Black  Barb). 

Judges. — For  Game,  Dorhings,  Brahmas,  and  Bantams,  Mr.  John 
AuderEOD,  Blairgowrie;  for  Spanish,  Cochin-China,  Hamburghs., 
DuckSi  Gcci>c,  and  Turlrys,  Mr.  Alexander  Paterson,  Airtlrie  ;  for 
rigcons.  Mr.  M.  Stuart,  Glaegow. 


BIRMINGHAM  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY'S  SHOW* 

The  sixth  annnal  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  inst. 
in  the  Town  Ilall  Auction  Rooms.  There  were  seventeeu  entries  more 
than  last  year.  Tho  competition  was  divided  into  two  sections — viz., 
liirds  bred  in  1S70,  and  birds  of  auy  age. 

In  Claiis  1,  young  Curriers,  a  promising  Dnn.was  first,  and  a  Black 
Bscond ;  many  fauciers  thought  these  positiona  should  have  been 
reversed.  Of  Carriers  of  any  other  colour,  a  vory  promising  bird  was 
first,  but  sadly  deficient  in  colour,  la  AIriioitdsQ.i3A  S hort-Jaced,  a  Yellow 
"Wholefoather  was  first,  a  Kite  second  ;  an  Almond  and  Rod  Agate 
were  also  phown.  Theso  four  birds  were  "ood  in  hcnd,  eye,  stop,  bill, 
nnd  carriage  ;  in  fact,  such  as  might  havo  reasonably  been  expected 
from  tho  author  of  tho  article  on  the  Almond  in  "our  Journal." 
Mottles  and  lioseu'iiiijs  wore  good  in  marlting.  In  Jacohins  aud  Trum- 
peters there  was  no  competition,  so  tho  prizes  were  withheld.  In 
Barhs  a  very  promising  Black  was  first,  and  a  good  Dan  second. 
TJrar/oons  were  a  good  class,  White  being  first,  Blue  second,  and  Silver 
third.  There  were  four  of  tuo  latter  colour  in  this  claRF.  Dun  Ant- 
wcrpa  v.'crc  promiainq  birds,  also  the  Red  Chequers,  l)nt  tho  ])ride  of 
place  must  bo  accorded  to  the  first-prize  Blue  Chequer,  by  far  the  best 
bird  in  any  of  the  classes.  These  classes  did  not  present  tho  sovero 
competition  that  is  uEual  at  this  Show  through  the  strongest  eshibi'or 


having  purchased  tho  wholo  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Noye,  the  rnle  of  the 
Society  being  that  all  young  birds  must  be  bred  by  the  exhibitor.  The 
Amj  other  variety  cla&s  was  a  splendid  one;  Satinettes  were  first, 
Owls  second,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  Blue  and  Silver  Swallows, 
Mains,  and  Baldpates. 

In  the  division  for  birds  of  any  age,  in  the  class  for  Carrier  cocks, 
Black  or  Dun,  all  the  prize  birds  were  Black.  The  first  prize  went  to 
a  wonderfully  good-biiled  bird,  tho  wattle  of  which  was  by  many  good 
judges  considered  perfection,  narrow  skull-,  eye  wattle  rather  too  small, 
good  colour  and  carriage.  For  hens,  Black  or  Dun,  the  first  xn-ize  went 
to  Blacks  with  good  eyes,  rather  too  light  in  bill,  and  looking  rather 
overshown  ;  second  a  Dun  wit&a  remarkably  largo  eye,  bill  good,  but 
not  quite  so  straight  as  it  ought  to  be.  Of  hens  of  any  other  colour. 
Blue,  good  in  all  points  except  colour,  were  first,  Silver  second,  and 
White  highly  commended.  This  was  the  best-eyed  bird  of  this  colour 
eeen  for  some  time.  Pouter  cocks  and  hena  call  for  no  special 
remark.  Almonds  and  iShvrt-faced  Tumhlcrs  were  very  good  in 
every  point,  Almonds  being  first  and  Kites  second.  Fantai's,  no  com- 
petition. Of  Owls.,  Slue  English  were  first,  aud  foreign  Whites 
with  b^a^'k  tails  second.  These  should  have  been  first,  althougli 
the  cock  was  deficient  in  frill.  In  Motttes  and  Roseivings  the  latter 
were  fir^t,  a  p'^rfect  match  ;  Mottles  second.  A  splendid  cock  was 
in  this  pair;  the  hen  exhibited  rather  too  much  white.  In  Saddles 
and  Badges,  Blacks  were  first,  Reds  Eecond  and  third,  Bines 
highly  commended.  Nuns  and  Archangels,  Black  Nuns  obtained  all 
the  honours.  These  were  three  grand  pairs.  Barbs  good.  Blacks 
obtained  all  the  hoiiours  in  this  class  also.  Dragoons. — In  Blue  a 
splendid  pair  was  first.  In  any  other  colour,  Silvers  were  first  and 
second,  Yellows  third.  This  was  a  grand  class,  all  the  winners  were 
fully  up  to  the  standard  set  forth  by  the  Society.  Silvers  aud  Whites 
were  highly  commended.  Five  pairs  of  the  former  colour  were  ex- 
hibited. Anticcrj)S  — Of  Blno,  a  remarkably  good  pair  were  first,  the 
others  require  a^^o  to  mature  them.  Dun  Antwerps  were  a  strong 
good  class,  one  exhibitor  carrying  o^  all  the  prizes,  the  portrait  cock 
being  in  the  first-prize  paii*.  Blue  Chequered  were  good  and  all  well 
marked,  all  the  prizes  again  falling  to  one  eshibitcr.  Red  Chequered 
Antwerps  were  well  represented  by  some  grand  specimocs. 

The  Antwerp  cock  class  was  the  etrougest  iu  the  Show,  there  being 
twenty-five  pens.  Duns  were  first  and  second;  Blues  third;  Red 
Chequered  and  Blue  Cluquered  were  highly  commended.  A  veteran 
eighteen  years  old  waa  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crosland  in  perfect  health  and 
condition. 

In  pairs  of  Any  other  variety.  Brunettes  were  first,  and  had  an  extra 
prize  given  by  the  late  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Noyc.  Blondinette  Satin  were 
equal  first ;  Dentillettes  aud  Silver  Turbita  equal  second ;  Blue  Tur- 
bits  and  English  Owls  were  equal  third  ;  Blue  Blondinettcs  and  Turkish 
Rollers  were  highly  commended.  Eastern  Blues,  Satinettes,  Mains, 
and  Swallows  composed  the  rest  of  the  class.  In  the  class  for  single 
birds,  a  Damascene  was  first,  and  a  Blue  Blondinette  second.  This 
specimen  was  in  bad  condition,  or  tho  positions  would  have  been 
reversed.  The  bird  is  as  small  as  an  Almond,  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
with  pink  bars,  and  on  the  end  cf  every  fiigbt  feather  is  a  spot  of 
white  the  size  of  a  horse'ieau,  and  every  tiiil  feather  has  the  spot  the 
same  as  the  Satinetto.  A  Red  Barb  was  third.  The  remainder  of  this 
class  was  made-up  of  a  Swallow,  Starling,  Owl,  Jacobin,  Archangel, 
Magpie,  and  Capuchin. 

The  Variety  classes  were  certainly  the  greatest  attraction  in  the 
Show,  and  were  well  worth  seeing,  as  most  of  the  specimens  sent  over 
to  England  from  Smyrna  by  Mr.  Noje  wore  exhibited.  Carriers,  Al- 
monds, Dragoons,  and  Antwerps  were  good,  the  latter  especially  so,  as 
no  exhibition  as  yet  has  produced  such  classes  with  such  keen  com- 
petition. 

An  Antwerp  courier  hen  was  exhibited  as  extra  stock  by  Mr.  Lud- 
low, the  Secretary.  She  has  won  ten  flying  matrhes  from  Paris  to 
Belgium,  and  is  a  remarkably  good-looking  bird.  This  is  a  proof  that 
if  the  short,  strong-billfd  Autwerps  are  trained  from  the  nest  they  are 
as  good  flyers  as  their  longer  brethren. 

In  drawing  these  notes  to  a  close,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Committee  and  members  of  this  Society  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  provide  a  show  for  public  inspection,  and  give 
free  admission  to  any  respectable  applicant,  either  by  ticket  or  on  pro- 
duction of  his  card.  Upwards  of  thiee  hundred  tickets  were  taken 
at  the  doors,  and  fully  that  number  of  visitors  were  admitted  without 
ticket.  Such  Ubcr.tlity  ought  to  receive  support,  and  many  fanciers 
wore  surprised  to  hear  that  tho  Society  was  supported  on  so  small  a 
yearly  subscription— namely,  6s. ;  the  secret  is,  all  are  fanciers,  all  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  aud  therefore  the  expenses  are  small. 
BRED  IN  1370. 
CAKniEUS.— BMc7c  nnd  Dnn.—l  nnd  he,  3.  WaHe.  Hazelwell  Hall.  Birminff- 
ham     2,  H.  Hnllam,  Lozelis.  BirmiuRbaui.    Any  other  Colour— 1,  J.  Watts. , 

Almiinds  At.D  SnoHX-FACED  TuutiLEits.— 1  aud  2,  T.  Hallam,  Lozells,  Bur- 
miu^bam.  .      .     , 

Mottles  and  Rosewings.- 1,  E.  D.  C.TrelPSf.  Bn-mioghnni. 
iiAHBs.— 1,  H.  AIlsop,  BirmiuKhiim.    2,  H.  Hallaui. 
DnAOooNS.— 1.  J.  Watlfi.    y.  J.  W.  Ludlow,  Bii-uiiDghani.    3.  H.  AUgop. 
AsTWyRPH.—I^h'C.-l,  J   W.Ludlow.    Z)im —1  and  2,  J.  W.  Ludlow.    Ac,  T. 
Marlow.  Handsworth.     Red  ChtqtLcrcd.—l,  J.  W.  I-udlow.     2,  C.  Cupeman, 
BirraiDiiham.    Blue  Chequered— 1,2,  nnd  he,  3.  V^.ljmnow.    ^   ^  ^^    ,^^. 
Any  other  Yaiuety.- 1  and  he,  W.  Bankes,  Runcorn.    2,  J.  watts  (African 

°™""  ANY  AGE 

Ci^nnmT.a.-Blarl:  or  Dun.—Corls.-l,  2,  and  he,  U.  Hn  lam.  F,  J.  Watts. 
Z7cns.— 1  imd  he,  J.  Watts.  2,  II.  UuUaia.  Any  uiher  Culour.—Ilem.—l  and 
2,  J.  Walto. 
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PouTEES.— Co c?.*s.—l  and  2,  J.  Watts.   Hejis.—l  and  2,  J.  Watts. 

Almonds  and  Short-faoed  Tumblees.— 1  and  2,  T.  Hallani. 

Fantails. — 1,  J.  Watts. 

Owls.— 1,  J.  Crosland,  jun.,  Wakefield.    2,  J.  Watts. 

Mottles  and  Rosewings.— 1  and  2.  E.  D.  Careless. 

Saddles  and  Badges.—!,  2,  3,  and  he.  G.  Gordin,  Handsworth. 

Nuns  and  Archangels.~1,  2,  and  3,  W.  Eaukea  (Nuns). 

Barbs.-  1  and  he,  H.  AUsopp.    2,  J.  Watte. 

Dragoons.— ZJ/»c.—l,  G.  Green,  King's  Heath,  Einninfibani.  2,  J.  Watts. 
Any  otJier  Colour.—l  nnd  2,  H.  Allsnpp  (Silver).  3,  J.  W.  Ludlow  (Yellow). 
-  Jic,  H.  Allsop  {>^ilver);  H  E.  Wricht,  Hockley.  Birmingham. 

Antwerps.— 2J/iif  — 1.  H.  R.  Wriffht.  2.  J.  W.  Ludlow.  S,  J.  Watts.  Dun.— 
1.  2,  and  3,  H.  R.  Wrig:lit.  he,  J.  V\'.  LuUow.  Blue  Chcqurri'(i.—l,2.  and  3,  J. 
W,  Ludlow,  he,  H.  R.  Wright.  Red  Chequered— 1,  H.  R.  Wright.  2  and  S,  J. 
W.  Ludlow.  Cocks  (Any  variety}.-!  and  2,  H.  R.  Wright.  3,  J.  Watta.  he,  C. 
Copeman  (2) ;  H.  E.  Wright. 

Any  other  Variett.— Pafrs.- 1.  2,  and  3,  W.  Bankes  (Brunette,  Blondinette, 
Blue  and  Silver  Turbits^  and  English  Owls).  Equal  2,  J.  Watts  (Dentillettes). 
Sijiole  Birds.— 1,  J.  W.  Ludlow  (Damascene).    2  aud  3,  H.  Allsop. 

Tumblers  (Clear-legged).— 1,  E.  D.  Careless. 


DUMFRIES   AND   IMAXWELI.TOWN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

The  tweUtli  aiinnal  esTiibition  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Canaries 
toot  place  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  the  17tli  and  ISth  inst. 

In  number  of  entries  the  Show  was  considerably  behind  that  of  last 
year,  but  in  respect  to  superior  quality  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  the  Society  has  had.  The  arrangements  were  ex- 
cellent, and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  committee  oi  management, 
and  the  indefatigable  secretary,  Jlr.  John  Maxwell.  A  very  noticeable 
feature  in  the  prize-cards  was  a  new  form  of  card  for  the  first  prizes  in 
the  Poultry  classes.  A  very  tastefully  designed  card  has  the  particu- 
lars and  class,  and  the  date  of  the  Show  printed  in  gold  on  the  margin, 
which  is  crimson  or  blue  morocco  leather.  In  the  centre  of  the  card 
is  a  beautifully  executed  coloured  specimen  of  the  class  of  bird  for 
which  the  prize-card  is  intended. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  entries : — 


1870. 

Poultry    229 

Ducks SI 

Bantams 67 

Pigeons    77 

Cage  Birds 329 


1671. 

Poultry    172 

Ducks IG 

Bantams     43 

Pigoons 73 

Cage  Birds  88 

S93 


The  competition  in  Pigeons  was  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of 
entries  to  the  Show  of  la^t  year,  and  in  regard  to  quality  was  first-rate, 
as  in  some  of  the  classes  nearly  tlic  whole  were  highly  commended. 
Of  Carrier  Pigeons  there  were  five  entries,  and  this  class  commanded 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  interest  being,  doubtless,  stimulated  by 
the  feats  which  these  swift- winged  messengers  are  now  doing  at  Paris. 

Of  cage  birds  there  was  a  great  falling-off  in  the  entri;''?,  the 
number  being  88  against  129  last  year.  Some  of  the  Dumfries  Canary 
champions  were  fairly  beaten  on  Ihia  occasion,  even  the  redonbtabla 
James  Thorpe,  having  only  succeeded  in  gaining  two  first  prizes  and 
five  seconds  out  of  sixteen  entries.  Only  four  other  prizes  were  gained 
by  competitors  in  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown.  The  rest  of  the  prizes 
■were  won  by  exhibitors  from  a  distance.  The  first-prize  Goldfinch 
Mule  was  said  by  the  Judges  to  be  the  finest  speciuien  of  its  class  they 
had  ever  seen. 

Gawe.— Black  Beds,  Blacks,  and  other  Eed^  and  Blu^e.—l  andS,  J.  Brongh 
Carlisle,  he.  F.  W.  Thwaites,  Carlisle;  T.  Weet,  Ecoleston,  Lancastiro 
Chickens.— 1,  J.  Brough.  2,  J.  Hardiup,  Dumfries.  ft(?,  D.Hardip.Priesthanjrh 
Hawick.  Duclcwmr/s,  Whites,  and  others  Orcys.—l,  J.  Bi-ough,  2,  R.  W 
M'Cracten,  Thornhill.  he,  D.  Harley,  Edinburgh.  Chickens.— 1  and  he,  T 
Davidfion,  Lonpton.    2.  D.  Harley. 

Dorkings.— i'ia'«r-(?r'°v.—l.  J.  Cunninghflm,  Dalbeattie.  2,  A.  Skirvirfr,  Crors, 
Dalbeattie,  he.  Com.  G.  F.  Lvou'-:.  R.  N.  Ivirkuiichael;  E.  Reil,  Holliuhirst, 
Canonbie.  Chtckens.—I,  J.  Thnrasmy.  Blniket.  2,  Mrs.  Hume,  Auchendollv, 
Castle  DougJas.    he,  Mibs  JT.  JoLnglono,  TcrrefjleF* ;  Miss  M'Holme,  TioquecT ; 

D.  Hardie.  Any  other  Colour.— 1.  R.  Rt?id,  2,  D.  Hardie.  he.  A.  Shopberd, 
Meigle.  Chickens.— 1,  Mrs.  J.  Bell,  Hillowtown,  Castle  Douglas.  2,  R.  Rtid. 
Ac,  A.  Shepherd. 

Spanish— B/arfr.—l,  A.  Phepherd.  2,  TV.  Paterson,  Langholm,  he,  H. 
■Wilkinsou,  Earby.  Cfiic/cens.— 1,  W.  Patereon.  2,  H,TVilldn8on.  7ic,  A.  Walker, 
Eilmarnnck ;  A.  Shepherd. 

Cochtn-China.— 1,  Lady  J.  J.  Douglas,  ftf,  J.  Wadden.WestBerby.  Chickens. 
—1,  Lady  J.  J.  Donglas.  2,  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon.  Any  Oolour.~l,  Mrs.  G.  Dart, 
Acrehead,  Dumfries.  Chickcns.—l  and  2,  J.  E.  Storey,  Milnhead,  Dumfries. 
lie,  Mrs.  Parker,  Coalstaith,  Brampton. 

BRAHMA-PooTnA.— 1,  A.  Hutchinsou.  Stranraer.  2,  Com.  G.  F.  Lvon.  he,  Miss 
Drammond,  Errol,  N.B. ;  J.  Cowman,  Whitehaven  Chickens.— I  and  2,  J,  Cow- 
man,   he,  3.  Pearson,  Castle  Doucjlas:  Com  G.  F.  Lyon. 

'H.iJiBVPOTis.-Goldcn-sjiannled.-^,  H.  Pickles,  jim.  2,  R.  Dickson,  Selkii-k. 
7ic,  E.  J.  Jones.  Chickens.-l,  J.  Holburn,  Stewarton.  2.  R.  Mackie,  Stewar- 
ton.  he,  T.  Jardine,  Lockerbie.  Sih^er-siiangkd.—\,  H-  Pickles,  jun.  2,  S.  &  R. 
Aahton,  Mottram  C/nc/i:«;w.— 1,  Ashton  A  Booth.  Broadbottom.  2,  H.  Pickles, 
jun.  he,  J.  Gibson  ;  J.  Doufjlas.  Glencairn.  Oohlcn-uencilled.—l.  H.  Pickles, 
juu.  2,  J.  Holburn.  he,  J.  Musgi*avo,  Lungtown.  Chickens  —I,  J.  Nicholson, 
jnn,  Carlisle.  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  he,  J.  Armstrong.  Lon^town:  W.  Bnchop, 
Stonefield,  Paisley;  A.  Crosbie,  Melrose.  Silvcr-pcncilUd.—!  and  2.  H.  Pickles, 
jun.     he.  Mrs.  J.  Pool.     Chiekens.—l  and  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.     he,  J.  Hnlburn. 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  H.  Pickles,  iun.  (Rolands).  2.  .J.  P.  Fawcett,  Whitby 
<Bluck  Bamburghs).  he.  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon  (Houdans) ;  Mrs.  Hume  (Houdaua) ; 
A.  Crosbie  (Ci  eve  Cceur). 

Selling  Class  —1,  W.  Paterson,  Lanpholm  (Spanish).  2,  J.  Cunningham 
(Dorkings),    he,  W.  Linton.  Selkirk  (Creve-Cceur). 

Bantams.— Go/fi  and  Silver-laced.— 1,  Master  A.  Frew,  Sinclairtown.  Kirk- 
caldy. 2,Ma8f.er  J.  D.S.Crawford.  Kilbarchan.  /k^,  J.  G.  Orr.Eeith.c.  .T.  Robert- 
son, Locbmabcn.  £/acfc.— 1,  S.  &  R.  Aaliton.  2,  H.  Picklea,.iiin.  /ic,  D.  Havdie ; 
A.  Walker,  Ivilmarnock.  T17n'fe.— 1,  S.  &  R.  Asbton.  2  and  he,  J.  Gibson, 
Castli^  Douclas.  Gam>\— Black  Feds  and  other  Beds.—l,  R.  Green,  LocbmAben. 
2,  J.  Waddell.    he,  J.  Moiklc,  Stranraer.    Durk.':i n(ts  and  other  Crreye.—l,  Miss 

E.  P.Frew.    2.W.  Scott,  Jfdlmrph.    /iC,  MiasPv.  C.  Frew. 

T>vcKs.— Aylesbury.— \,  D.  Hiirdie.  2  and  he.  Cora.  G.  F.  Lyon,  r,  Mrs.  J. 
Boll.    Boueji.—l,  J.  Thomson.    2,  Com.  G,  F.  Lyon.    hc,D,  Hardie.    c,  D. 


Hardie;  E.J.Jones.  .-Ijit/ of?(cr  Fnn'c?j/.—l,  S.  &  E.Ashton  (Carolina).  2,F.E. 
Schofield,  Morpeth  (Black  East  Indian),    he.  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon. 

PiGKONS.— PoJifcrs.— 1,  J.  Waddell.  2  and  c,  G.  B.  Phillips,  Ayr.  he,  G.  J 
Dart.  Carriers.— I,  J.  Mair,  Jan.,  Kilmanaock.  2,  W.  Taylor,  Dui-ham.  he,  G. 
J.  Dart,  c,  J.  G.  On-,  Beith.  Fantails.— I,  J.  Douglas,  Thornhill.  2  and  he,  T. 
Wilson.  Stewarton.  c,  A.  Crosbie.  Tumblcrr.  (Short-faced).  —  !  and  2,  T. 
Wilson,  he,  I.Iiss  M.  Dou^as,  Thornhill.  c,  J.  Turner,  Dumfries.  (Commnn), 
— 1,  G.  B.  Phillips.  2,  J.  Arnott,  Dumfries,  he,  J.  Wilson,  c,  E.  M'Kie, 
Dumfries.    Barbs— land  c,  G.J.  Dart.    2,  W.Taylor.    /ic,J.  Mair.    Jacobins.— 

1,  T.  W.  Kilburn,  Bishop  Auckland.    2  and  he,  T.  Eulo.     Tramjieters.—l  and 

2,  T.  Rule.  ViC,  T.  W.  Kilburn.  c,  J.  G.  Oit.  Tiirbits.—l,  Master  R.  Frew, 
2,  J.  Waddell.  he,  A.  Crosbie.  c.  T.  Rule.  Any  other  Variety.— J,  A,  Crosbie 
(Letz).    2  and  he,  G.  P.  PhiHps  (Magpies). 

CANARIES,  &c. 

Scotch  FA-^^CY.-Yellow.— Cocks.— i,  R.  Brydrn.  2  and  3,  T.  Scott.  Carluke. 
Heno.—l,  J.  Thorpe.  2,  T.  Scott.  S,  \V.  Welsh.  Dumfries.  Bitff.—Gocks.—l  and 
S,  T.  Scott.  2,  J.  Thorpe.  Hem.—l,  T.  Scott.  2,  J.  Thorpe.  3,  J.  M'Quhae, 
Maxwell  to  ^vn. 

Pi-EBuhD—YelloaK-Cocks.—l  and  3,  T.  Scott.  2,  D.  Gibson.  Ueiis.—T.  and 
2,  T.  Scott.  3,  J.  Knockor,  Southwlck.  Buff— Cocks.— 1.  T.  M-Millan,  Wishaw. 
2  andS,  T.  Scott.    Hens.—l.  R.  Bryden.    2,  T.  Scott.    8,  K.  M'Innes. 

Goldfinch  Mules.— I't-W/ou'.—l  and  3,  J.  Coupland.  2,  J.  Thorpe.  BuJ}'.— 
1,  A.  Law.    2,  J.  Little.    3,  W.  M'Donald,  Newabbey. 

Goldfinches.— 1  and  2,  J.  Tliorpe.    3,  A.  Mariiu,  Castle-Douglas. 

Judges. — Poultry:  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston.  Figeons- 
Mr.  J.  Huie,  Glasgow,  Canaries  :  Mr.  W.  Allison,  Glasgow,  and  E* 
Crawford,  Kilbirnie,  Ayrshire. 


THE   SCOTTISH  COLUMBARIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
EDINBURGH. 

[Concluded  from  page  40.) 

If  the  Pontor  classes  at  Edinburgh  manifested  the  couatancy  of  the 
Scotch  fancier,  no  less  did  the  other  varieties  demonstrate  his  versa- 
tility. These  appeared  in  uumbers  but  little  inferior  to  the  late 
Glasgow  gatherings,  and  in  quality  fairly  represoutativs — facts  the 
more  encouraging  Eeeing  how  closely  the  Exhibition  followed  upon, 
those  of  London  and  Birminijham.  It  will  not  savour  of  indifference 
to  the  general  classes,  whose  characteristics  are  so  often  discussed,  to 
single  out  Fantails  for  honourable  mention.  They  indeed  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  speciality,  only  second  to  Pouters,  with  fanciers  north  of 
the  Tweed,  whose  taste  has  led  them  to  the  cultivation  of  tbose  smaller 
varieties  endowed  with  so  many  graces  of  form,  carriage,  and  gesture, 
and  differing  in  many  essential  lespects  from  the  woodcut  in  a  late 
number  of  this  Journal.  The  unrivalled  excellence  and  charm  of  the 
Fantails  were  generally  admitted ;  their  unceasing  tremulonsness  so 
desired  by  competitoiT,  and  their  dainty,  tiptoe,  gyratory  motion,  ex- 
citing amongst  visitors  the  liveliest  curiosity,  and  in  some  an  almost 
pitying  wonderment.  Few  could  be  persuaded  that  these  highly  valued 
properties  were  natural  ancestral  features,  and  thoso  wlio  conceded 
that  possibility  evidently  chcri?hed  the  conviction  that  Darwinian 
principles  must  at  some  time  have  got  into  strange  alliance  ^ith 
habits  of  the  "Grecian  bend"  order.  If  it  would  not  seem  hyper- 
critical, exception  mij;':ht  be  talien  to  the  provision  of  separate  classes 
for  young  birds  as  superfluous,  and  to  the  small  number  of  coloured 
specimens  appearing — a  deficiency,  however,  to  be  easily  rectified,  but 
at  no  sacrifice  to  the  peculiarities  so  appsrent  in  the  Whites.  Both 
the  President  and  Yice-Preeidcnt  have  long  been  leaders  in  the  cuden- 
vonr  to  popularise  the  Fantail  classes,  and  both  must  have  been  gi'ati- 
fied  with  the  success  now  recorded,  quite  irrespective  of  their  honours 
as  prizetfthers. 

The  prize  list,  already  published  in  full,  included  many  new  and 
welcome  names  in  addition  to  those  of  familiar  note,  and  the  judgment 
was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Corker  and  Y\''DlstcnhoIme,  who,  with  that 
fatality  which  so  frequently  clings  to  the  office  of  judge.  wsre_  fettered 
in  their  labours  to  the  loss  of  some  four  or  five  hours  of  precious  day- 
light. Tite  maturity  oi  ovei-y  arrangement  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  on  a  first  occasion,  but,  with  experience  gained,  the  Associ- 
ation must  be  among  the  first,  by  stringent  measures,  to  protect  both 
judges  and  competitors  from  prejudice  ;  and  in  a  place  of  such  acees- 
sibiJity  as  Edinburgh  no  excuse  must  be  admitted  for  late  arrival  of 
birds,  especially  in  the  case  of  local  exhibitors.  Of  the  awards  them- 
selves, it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  show  of  sterling 
quality  many  birds  of  great  stud  value  will  remain  unplaced  ;  and 
although  first  prizes  should  proclaim  the  "  Derby  cracVs  "for  the  year, 
yet  secondary  awards  in  some  cases  may  stand  on  a  similar  level  of 
merit,  the  placing  indicating  no  more  than  the  tendency  of  taste  in 
the  judges  for  the  time  being. 

Future  Prospects.— This,  the  first  show  of  the  new  Association, 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  some  general  and  anticipatory  remarts. 
The  change  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  for  the  annual  Scottish  tour- 
nament was  admittedly  an  experiment,  but  one  moro  than  jr.sLified 
by  the  event.  It  implies  no  disunion  amongst  the  competitors  them- 
selves, but  rather  is  the  natural  outcome  of  their  growing  interests. 
In  short,  the  Edinburgh  public  has  proved  so  sympathetic,  that  what 
before  was  compassed  by  the  arduous  and  coptly  effort  of  the  fanciers 
alone  will  in  future  bo  accomplished  with  all  the  advantages  of  external 
support  and  appreciation  ;  for  after  an  exhibition  so  pleasantly  inau- 
gurated Edinburgh  will  look  forward  to  a  yearly  renewal  of  the  grati- 
fication, while  that  capital  better  meets  the  convenience  of  southern 
fripuds,  who  are  ever  cordially  welcomed  across  the  border. 

Whatever  may  be  tho  plaus  under  discussion  for  future  adoption, 
there  ia  a  path  open  to  the  Scottish  Coiumbariau  Association  especially 
worthy  of  its  notice,  and  more  than  suggested  by  the  estimation  now 
attaoliing^to  the  fanoy^igson  interest.     For  some  years  Scotland  has 
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leJ  the  van  in  the  snperior  nrrangement  and  contlnct  of  competitiTe 
exhibitions,  and  while  Edinburgh  displays  an  unflagging  zeal  in  the 
same  direction,  much  may  yet  be  done  to  develope  the  art  of  exhibit- 
ing, to  infuse  into  public  shows  a  character  of  refinement,  and  to 
excite  a  higher  regard  for  tasteful  surroundings,  particulars  in  which 
the  Association  has  considerable  opportunity  for  distinguishing  itself 
and  of  becoming  an  influence  for  good.  And  in  such  a  care  for  ex- 
ternals a  harmony  may  be  discovered,  for  the  culture  of  fancy  Pigeons 
Btrongly  appeals  to  the  artistic  sense.  Without  taste,  without  nice 
perception,  without  superior  powers  of  discrimination  and  comparison, 
as  well  aspire  to  be  an  artist  of  distinction  as  a  successful  fancier,  no 
matter  what  the  variety  selected  for  cultivation. 

Tasteful  and  appropriate  exhibition  arrangements  should  follow  as 
by  natural  sequence  ;  and  shows  ambitions  for  national  or  metropolitan 
distinction,  so  far  from  being  behindhand  in  such  matters,  must  set 
the  fashion.  Edinburgh  has  begun  well,  and  seems  thoroughly  to 
understand,  in  common  with  the  National  Peristeronic  Society  and  the 
London  Exhibition  Committee,  that  the  arena  of  competition,  the 
furnishings,  the  style  and  distribution  of  the  pens,  the  care  bestowed 
npon  the  birds,  and,  pre-eminently,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  visitors,  are  all  elements  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  greatly  inflaence 
the  public.  The  adoption  and  maintenance  of  worthy  exhibition  sur- 
roundings will  not  fail  to  have  a  favourable  reaction  on  the  birds. 
Competitors  will  more  than  over  realise  the  importance  of  bringing 
their  birds  to  exhibition  in  "  race  horse  "  condition— bright,  sleek,  and 
sound,  and  by  sheer  contrast  a  death  blow  will  be  dealt  to  that  jaded, 
overworlted,  and  bedraggled  appearance  which  is  the  very  negation  of 
the  artistic  or  the  refined. 

Directing  attention,  therefore,  to  the  "  internal  "  rather  than  the 
"local"  surroundings  as  most  concerning  the  fancier,  the  Scottish 
Colnmbarian  Association,  in  conclusion,  may  be  congratulated  on  its 
merited  success,  and  may  be  commended  to  a  further  development  of 
those  exhibition  relSnements  so  consonant  with  the  pursuit  as  an  art, 
and  so  appealing  to  the  uninitiated. — W.  Volckman. 


]  Mr.  Ludlow,  to  be  disposed  of  to  members  of  our  Society,  and  I 
I  am  gratified  to  find  tbe  result  was  all  I  oould  wish.  I  intend 
j  to  send  in  my  next  communication  full  descriptions  of  the  birds 

I  sent,  and  of  those  existing  in  this  part  of  the  world. — H.  P. 

C.\EiDiA,  Smyrna. 


A  PIGEON    FANCIER'S     NOTES    BETWEEN 
BIRMINGHAM  AND   SMYRNA. 

I  AM  at  Smyrna,  after  fifteen  years'  life  in  good  old  England 
the  memory  of  which  I  shall  cherish  for  life,  while  I  wil' 
retain,  bo  far  as  it  depends  on  myself,  the  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  of  those  I  proved  true,  looking  with  joy  at  their 
portraits,  and  the  souvenirs  they  have  honoured  me  with.  I 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  fulfilling  what  I  promised  to 
my  fellow  calnmbarians,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  forward 
all  I  eonddor  desirable  acquisitions  to  my  fellow  fanciers  at 
large,  on  condition  that  orders  from  unknown  correspondents 
must  be  endorsed  by  the  approval  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal, 
or  my  successor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ludlow,  Edward  Place,  Vauxhali 
Boad,  Birmingham. 

Commencing  to  sketch  my  journey,  the  first  country  I 
entered  on  leaving  England  was  Belgium,  the  mother  of  the 
Antwerps.  What  a  chance,  I  thought,  to  stay  in  Brussels  till 
the  Pigeon jnarlret-day  (Sunday),  to  see  it  I  could  procure  any 
suitable  specimen  of  this  fast  tribe,  to  send  to  ray  Birming- 
ham friends  for  crossing  purposes?  I  visited  the  market, 
■which  was  very  largely  attended,  being  the  day  of  the  Belgian 
Independence,  but  in  vain,  as  there  was  not  one  bird  worthy  of 
my  purpose.  I  witnessed  the  departure  of  nearly  all  the  birds 
from  the  cages  of  their  owners,  who  liberated  them  to  lighten 
their  burden  homewards,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  took 
my_  departure  through  Germany  (sadly  interrupted  by  tbe 
various  trains  to  and  from  the  seat  of  war),  for  the  Austrian 
capital,  in  which  I  stayed  long  enough  to  see  if  I  could  find 
there  auy  acquieilion  of  Pouters  (pigmy),  as  it  is  of  no  use  to 
look  for  improvement  upon  the  specimens  in  the  possession 
of  our  Scotch  and  English  fanciers.  There  were  some  pretty 
birds  of  this  tribe,  but  I  was  advised  not  to  risk  sending  them, 
as  it  was  not  very  safe  for  human  beings  to  find  their  way 
through  Germany,  much  less  birds.  Losing  all  hope,  I  re- 
sumed my  journey  by  train,  then  by  the  romantic  Dmube, 
and  then  by  the  Varna  railway  to  Varna,  and  from  Varna 
through  the  Black  "  frightfully  Black  "  Sea,  to  Constantinople, 
the  most  noble  and  beautiful  city  in  the  world  seen  from  a 
distance,  but  the  most  filtby  and  barbarous  in  itself !  Here  I 
found  a  few  pretty  birds,  but  knowing  that  I  was  going  to  their 
birthplace,  where  I  had,  seventeen  years  ago,  known  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Toy  Pigeons,  including  tlio  exquisite  Sati- 
nette,  which  I  extensively  introduced  then,  I  passed  them, 
and  resumed  my  journey.  Arriving  in  Smyrna,  I  commenced 
at  once  inquiries  for  my  old  fiiends  and  fellow  fanciers,  in  tbe 
absence  of  Pigeon  dealers;  but,  alas  I  few — very  few — of  my  old 
friends  are  left.  I  contrived,  however,  within  a  month  to  pro- 
C'lre  twenty-four  pairs  of  new  varieties — Toy  birds— and  for- 
warded them  by  the  staamer  direct  to  Liverpool,  for  my  friend. 


BIRMINGHAM  MUFFED  TUMBLERS. 

I  BEG  to  convey  through  your  Journal  my  thanks  to  the  Birmingham 
Colnmbarian  Society  for  the  additional  irSormation  relative  to  these 
Tumblers,  contributed  in  reply  to  my  own  observations ;   and  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  compliment  of   the  very  explicit  nature  of  this 
information  upon  peculiarities  the  Society  state  to  be  not  worth  men- 
tioning, since  exemplified  at  any  Pigeon   shop — in   Birmingham,   I 
assume — by  birds  sold  at  the  cheap  rate  of  lUs.  per  dozen.     As  I  do 
'  not  frequent  the  Birmingham  Pigeon  shops  I  feel  favoured  by  this 
■  intimation,  and  hope  it  may  not  be  profitless  to  myself  and  other 
I  strangers  to  the  Birmingham   mart,  curious  as  to  the  blood  of  the 
i  Tumblers  confessedly  exhibited  and  identified  with  the  Tumblers  the 
j  subject  of  our  notice.     The  summary,  it  I  understand  the  Society,  is 
I  that  birds  with  the  clear  and  muffed  legs  and  the  odd  eyes  do  appear 
]  in  the  broods  from  parent  birds  the  opposite  in  each  peculiarity,  or  in 
:  apparently   reverse   relation   of  parents   to   offspring ;    and   that  the 
!  diversity  of  clear  and  muffed  legs  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  back  cross  of 
I  the  Long-muffed  with  the  Clear-legged  Tumbler  to  break  or  diminish 
,  the  muff  of  the  progeny.     Thus,  that  extreme  variations  of  leg  occur 
I  — i.e.,  a  clear,  a  diminished,  and  a  long  muff,  from  the  same  parent- 
'  ago,  though  sueh  parentage  be  diverse  itself,  and  so  betrays  its  own 
1  pedigree  of  the  back  cross  inferred  ;  but  that  the  odd  eye  is  a  mystery, 
and  called  a  "  bull  eye,"  and  is  black,  and  not  hazel,  as  stated  by  me, 
:  which  eye — the  evil  eye — the  Society,  however,  will  "  get  rid  of  "  as 
I  soon  as  practicable.     Very  well.     The  Society  will  forgive  mo  repeat- 
ing, though,  that  this  odd  eye  is  hazel — i.e.,  the  iris  is  hazel  and  the 
pupil  black,  else  my  own  eyes  are  "colour-blind" — an  infirmity  the 
Society  will  pardon  mo  the  vanity  of  repudiation.     Precisely  as  the 
gravel  or  pearl  eye  is  so  termed  from  the  colour  of  the  iris,  so  is  the 
odd  eye  in  question,  from  its  iris,  properly  called  a  hazel  eye.     Sub- 
stantially, therefore,  the  Society  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties I  submitted   to  he  omitted  in  a  former  contribution  from  the 
Society,  and  now  amply  supplied. 

The  Society  complains  rather  jealously  and  testily  of  some  who 
would  "  anathematise  "  the  Muffed  Tumbler,  and  very  rightly  retorts 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  "improve"  this  Tumbler  until  of  the  ex- 
cellence in  size  and  shape  of  young  England's  standard  bird — our  old 
English  Tumbler.  And  so  should  I,  as  an  Englishman,  like  to  see  the 
Muffed  Tumbler  a  model  bird  of  its  class,  for  already  I  am  proud  to 
affirm  that  my  own  Tumblers  of  this  variety,  not  "  Pigeon-shop  "  birds, 
are  no  despicable  specimens,  nor  aught  loth  to  show  their  mettle  by 
flights  sky  high  and  acrobatic  gambols,  the  admiration  of  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Society,  too,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice,  now  challenges 
comparison  with  our  English  Tumbler,  in  picked  birds,  in  round 
"Brummagem"  style  and  excusable  laudation  of  its  own  ware. 

I  will  try  to  approach  the  standard  of  the  old  English  Sky  Tumbler 
by  another  cross  over  to  young  England's  fancy,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
muff  and  retain  the  spirit  of  the  Birmiugham  and  old  English  Sky 
Tumbler  in  the  progeny.  The  present  Birmingham  Muffed  Tumbler 
comes  from  Continental  or  European  (be  it  Dutch  or  German)  an- 
cestry doubtless,  but  grafted  on  our  own  stock  of  English  blood,  it  will 
neither  belie  nor  disgrace  its  family  tradition. — Reader. 

P.  S. — The  hazel  eye  is  very  likely  transmitted  from  a  hazel-eyed' 
Bald,  or  a  Magpie  with  dark  eyes,  crossed  for  flight  in  the  former,  aad 
feather  in  the  latter  bird,  or  they  may  be  accidentally  so  crossed. 


COLCHESTER  AND  PORTSMOUTH  RABBIT 
SCHEDULE. 

I  AM  snrpriaed  to  find  that  ilie  fancy  variety  men  who  havo  written 
BO  much  upon  the  iujustice  done  to  the  variety  claasea  at  most  shows, 
should  now  praise  the  one-sided  schedule  of  the  coming  Colchester 
Show.  The  sum  of  £12  is  offered  in  prizes,  only  £3  going  to  the  Lop- 
ears,  the  other  £9  going  to!the  fancy  varieties.  The  extra  weight  to  ba 
paid  for  in  carriage  to  and  from  tho  show  will  be  double  that  of  t'he 
single  fancy  Kabbit.  Let  ns  compare  the  two  varieties.  The  very 
best  fancy  Kabbit  thero  is  yon  can  buy  for  £2  or  umler,  but  to  purchase 
a  good  Lop-cared  Kabbit  you  must  give  from  £5  to  £10;  also,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  breeding  a  good  fancy  Rabbit,  but  you  may  try  for 
years  before  you  can  breed  a  good  Lop-eared  Rabbit.  I  contend  that 
on  account  of  value  alone,  the  Lop-ears  should  always  take  the  jirefer- 
ence  in  a  schedule,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  do  justice  to  the 
variety  classes.  Bnt  Mr.  TTudsoa,  has  just  shown  us  he  would  do  the 
opposite.  Of  the  two  schedules,  I  maintain  that  that  of  Portsmouth  is 
the  better.  The  Colchester  Committee  will  find  ont  their  mistake 
when  the  entries  close. 

If  the  Uabbit  fanciers  of  England  would  have  tho  whole  raatter  put 
on  a  just  level,  they  must  co-operate,  and  neither  side  should  try  to 
swamp  the  other.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  "  Uuited  Kingdom  Rabbit  Club  "  formed,  say  each  member  to 
subscribe  la.  a-year;  to  appoint  a  secretary  to  correspond  with  each 
poultry  show  committee,  to  tnggest  tlassos  for  the  shows,  and  attend 
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to  the  interest  of  the  Babbit  fanciers.  If  gomeibing  of  this  kind  were 
carried  ont,  it  woold,  I  donbt  not,  pat  an  end  to  all  jealonaj  betwixt 
the  various  fanciers,  and  they  would  increase  both  ia  numbers  and 
respectability. — M.  Mtj.t.tngton,  York. 


SILVER  CUPS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
CANARY   SHOW. 

"What  does  it  mean  when  yon  are  told  to  "wire  in?"  Is  it  an 
electrical,  mechanical,  physical,  or  mental  operation  ?  I  can  find  it  in 
no  dictionary,  not  even  in  the  newest  claiming  to  have  some  thousands 
of  ne\T  words,  nor  in  any  published  list  of  obsolete  terms.  I  am  told 
it  is  an  Enclish  way  of  rendering  a  common  expression  found  in  I 
forget  what  language  (but  it  is  written  in  characters  about  as  legible 
as  those  mysterious  Ai-abian-Nigbts-looking  blotches  on  tea  chests), 
and  is  a  verb  neuter,  signifying  to  set  about  a  thing  with  energy,  but 
that  it  conveys  more  meaning  than  words  can  tell,  something  liie  oar 
word  "  hnmbug,"  than  which  a  more  expressive  word  wo  have  not. 

In  the  columns  of  "  our  Journal  "  there  is  to-day  a  statement  from 
"  Yours  ever,  H.  A."  respecting  the  above,  from  which  will  be  seen 
what  is  intended  to  be  done.  The  cups  can  all  be  raised  if  the  sup- 
porters of  each  division  to  which  a  cup  is  appropriated  will  only  *'  wire 
in.'*  Isn't  it  a  famous  word  ?  I  have  the  Belgian  piece  of  plate  in 
hand,  and  if  Belgian  fanciers  will  at  once  send  in  their  donations  to 
me,  or,  better  still,  direct  to  Mr.  Ashton,  their  cap  can  soon  be  made  a 
certainty.  I  am  aware  that  the  classification  of  the  Belgians  is  neither 
on  so  extended  a  basis,  nor  have  they  so  liberal  a  prize  scale,  as  more 
favoured  varieties  have  extended  to  them  ;  but  the  indifference  of 
exhibitors  is  to  blame  for  this,  as  I  am  sure  a  proper  representation 
made  in  the  proper  quarter  would  remedy  this  defect.  This  should 
not  deter  any  from  subscribing  a  mite,  bat  all  should  "  wire  in"  with 
a  will,  and  support  what  is  undoubtedly  the  show  of  shows,  and  by  a 
display  of  enthusiasm  induce  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  make  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  schedule  next  year  as  wiU  meet  the  views  of  all  classes  of 
exhibitors. 

Mr.  Stansfield,  of  Bradford,  who  has  the  Mule  cup  to  fill  up,  writes 
me  he  has  about  a  hundred  names  ou  his  list.  Well  done !  I  can 
only  repeat  my  sloggan  "  Wire  in,"  and  most  likely  you  will  have 
enough  for  two  cups,  which  assuredly  there  should  be,  unless  Jonques 
and  Mealies  are  to  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance  irrespective  of 
colour.  And  the  "  Auy  other  variety  "  class,  containing  as  it  does 
most  extraordinary  hybrids,  will  it  have  a  separate  cup  ?  If  ever  a 
man  had  a  "  call  "  {I  think  that's  the  right  word),  a  call  to  "  wire  in," 
Mr.  Stansfield  is  the  man,  and  the  "  Any  other  variety  of  Mule  "  class 
is  his  field  of  labour. 

Remember,  all  who  are  collecting  for  cups,  the  Show  will  open  on 
Februai*y  11th — that  is,  in  a  fortnight ;  and  you,  whose  name  is  legion, 
who  intend  to  respond  to  "Yours  ever,  H.  A.,"  in  this  movement, 
send  in  your  donations  at  once,  that  on  the  opening  day  the  cups  may 
decorate  the  table  in  the  snug  little  corner  behind  the  door  of  the 
tropical  department. — W.  A.  Blakston. 


As  the  Crystal  Palace  Canary  Show  is  now  not  very  far  distant, 
allow  me  through  your  valuable  paper  to  inform  Canary  fanciers  that 
I  am  again  trying  to  raise  money  for  silver  caps,  as  last  year  ;  but  as 
the  time  is  so  short  I  have,  instead  of  doing  it  all  myself,  asked  dif- 
ferent fanciers  to  take  a  class  each,  and  the  following  have  most 
kindly  consented  : — Mr.  Blakston  for  Belgians,  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Wynne  for  Norwich,  Mr.  Stansfield  for  Mules,  Mr.  Waller  for  London 
Fancies,  Mr.  Harrison  (I  think),  for  Cinnamons,  and  mjself  for 
Xjizards.  I  hope  that  all  intending  exhibitors  will  not  delay,  but  send 
in  their  names  and  the  amount  they  wish  to  subscribe  at  once.  I 
thiuk  those  who  won  cups  last  year  ought  certainly  to  subscribe  this 
year. — Howabth  Ashton,  PoUfield  Hail,  Manchester. 


No'itTHAJiPTON  PoTjLTHT  Show. — Your  readers  will  see  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  Journal,  that  we  hold  our  second  annual  Show  on 
the  Sth  and  9th  of  March.  About  fifty  classes  will  be  open  for  com- 
petition— twenty-five  for  poultry,  and  the  remainder  for  Pigeons  and 
Babbits.  The  prizes  will  be  uniform  throughont,  unless  auy  special 
prize  be  subscribed  for.  We  have  introduced  a  class  for  Malays,  and 
hope  breeders  and  admirers  of  this  class  will  support  us.  We  can  at 
present  afford  only  two  prizes  for  the  best  and  the  second  best  cock 
and  ben,  but  we  think  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  bring  us  saffi- 
cient  to  support  the  class  with  four  prizes — viz.,  for  the  bestiand 
second  best  cock,  and  the  best  and  second  best  pair  of  hens,  the  same 
as  in  our  other  classes  for  large  fowls.  In  the  Pigeon  classes  there  will 
be  two  classes  for  Pouters  instead  of  one,  and  the  same  for  Carriers. — 

WiLLLUI   HnMPHEETS. 


FOUL  B.ROOD. 

To  the  controversy  so  ably  carried  on  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  the 
"DEVON€HrEE  Bee-keepeh,"  seven  years  ago,  wo  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  valuable  information  that  has  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  "  our  Journal "  on  the  subject  of  foul  brood.  The 
former  never  had  any  experience  of  the  complaint,  and  be- 
lieving that  bees  enjoyed  immunity  from  anything  of  the  nature 


of  an  epidemical  visitation,  endeavoared  to  show  that  all  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  latter  might  be  traced  to  an  im- 
proper interference  with  hives,  whereby  the  young  larvae  were 
killed  and  left  to  rot  in  their  cells.  In  elucidation  of  his  views 
he  drew  an  amusing  picture  of  the  doings  of  experimentalists, 
but  in  writing  that  article,  which  bore  all  the  features  of  a 
caricature,  I  am  well  assured  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  giving  offence  to  anyone.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  had  been  violated,  and  that  the  appearances 
which  presented  themselves  in  Mr.  Woodbury's  apiary  were 
due,  not  to  the  presence  of  disease  proper,  such  as  scarlet 
fever  or  small  pox,  but  to  some  evil  or  defeat  artificially 
created,  he  intimated  that  health  would  certainly  be  restored 
by  complete  excision  of  the  affected  parts. 

The  question,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  solved 
was  this,  Is  foul  brood  a  real  disease,  a  spreading  epidemic, 
and  infectious  ?  or  is  it  merely  an  artificial  malady,  caused  by 
chilled  and  dead  larvje,  and  one  that  can  be  eradicated  by  a 
simple  removal  of  the  evils  introduced  ?  To  determine  this 
point  certain  experiments  were  undertaken,  which  have  been 
detailed  in  the  Journal,  and  I  think  it  was  clearly  proved  in 
the  cases  described  that  foul  brood  was  communicated  by  in- 
fection, that  it  found  its  way  into  hives  where  no  chilled  and 
dead  larvaa  were  previously  present,  that  it  could  not  be  cured 
by  any  amount  of  excision  of  the  tainted  combs,  and  that  it 
was  a  true  disease — a  pestilence  extending  itself — and  as  con- 
tagious as  any  which  afflict  the  human  family. 

Now  I,  for  one,  will  not  charge  Mr.  Lowe  with  either  ignor- 
ing or  disbelieving  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject,  al- 
though he  may  not  have  stated  in  the  Journal  that  he  is  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  proofs  that  have  been  offered.  If  I 
mistake  not  he  is  ready  to  assent  to  the  view  that  foul  brood 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  pestilence,  infectious,  and  incurable  by 
excision,  and  wishes  us  to  regard  his  present  contention  as 
relating  entirely  to  its  causation  or  origin.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  others  that  chilled  brood,  even  in  a 
putrefying  state,  when  placed  in  a  hive  does  not  necessarily 
'produce  disease ;  but  whilst  accepting  the  fact,  and  also  ad- 
mitting that  in  the  summer  season  a  strong  swarm  will  speedily 
clear  out  all  decaying  larvce,  I  yet  do  not  think  I  am  precluded 
from  holding  the  view  that  putrescent  matter  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  introduction  of  foul  brood  into  our  hives. 

The  theory  which  fiuds  most  favour  at  the  present  time  is 
that  which  ascribes  putrefaction  to  the  presence  of  living  or- 
ganisms developed  from  germs  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  dead  subject  these  microscopic  objects  find  a  suitable  nur- 
sery for  their  propagation ;  and  I  can  conceive  that  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  &c.,  and  whilst 
they  are  being  developed,  there  may  be  evolved  an  element  of 
destruction — call  it  a  virus,  if  you  like — which,  fastening  upon 
yonng  larvss  and  killing  them,  may  produce  putrefac'.ion  of  a 
specific  character,  or  true  foul-brood  corruption.  It  may  be 
said  that  no  such  metamorphosis  in  the  character  of  putre- 
faction has  ever  been  witceseed,  and  that  a  corruption  which 
is  infectious  has  not  arisen  from  corruption  non-infectious. 
Well,  fever  may  not  be  directly  caused  by  filth,  but  the  disease 
is,  nevertheless,  frequently  generated  amid  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  thinking  that  some 
particular  combination  of  elements  may  not  give  rise  to 
diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  although  their  prtvalecce  in  aty 
locality  may  often  be  due  to  infection  or  contagion.  It  is  said 
that  true  Asiatic  cholera,  without  infection  being  present, 
spontaneously  arose  in  the  House  of  Industry,  at  Coventry,  in 
1838,  aud  many  are  of  opinion  that  this  fell  plague  has  its 
origin  in  the  exhalations  arising  from  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Now,  when  making  some 
remarks  on  the  theory  of  Dr.  Preuss  I  stated  "  with  a  caveat " 
that  there  appeared  to  be  some  cases  of  weak  hives  that  were 
healthy  allowing  in  spring  or  autumn  chilled  brood  to  decay 
in  the  cells  without  any  attempt  to  remove  them,  and  that 
injurious  results  had  followed  the  use  of  combs  from  which 
putrid  larvsB  had  been  extracted.  Bat  I  am  not  satisfied  yet 
with  the  proof  I  possess,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  any  apiarian 
who  has  made  observations  on  the  point,  would  record  hi3 
experience. 

In  regard  to  the  cure  of  foul  brood,  there  can  bo  no  donbt 
that  chloride  ol  lime  has  sufiioient  power  to  cope  with  the  fatal 
influence,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  was  used  with  complete 
success  by  the  "  Devonsdiiie  BEEKEErER,"  in  the  purification 
of  his  boxes,  and  his  facts  have  been  fully  corroborated.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  said  we  are  still  without  a  remedy,  but  we 
would  like  to  know  of  an  agent  that  we  can  make  uss  ol  for 
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disinf eating  the  combs.  Dr.  Abbe  ioforma  ns  thab  it  may  be 
done  by  means  of  hyposulpbito  of  eodii,. 

As  to  cvorheated  and  sulfucatetl  broo(3  causing  disease,  wbicli 
ia  the  cloctrice  advocated  by  "  A  Kenpeewshiee  Bee-keepeh," 
I  can  say  iittle,  havitig  bad  no  experienco  in  tho  matter;  but 
if  bees  are  up  to  the  mark  it  ia  difiiiiuU  to  see  why  they  should 
permit  dead  larva?,  during  summer  weather,  to  rot  in  the  cells 
without  mp.king  a  hasty  and  determined  effort  to  remove  them. 
Pdrhupa  I  am  wrong  in  Rupposing  they  are  not  removed,  for  it 
13  not  to  the  pieaeiice  of  decajiug  bodies  but  to  the  mixing  of 
condensed  moisture  with  unsealed  honey  that  evil  is  ftscribed  ; 
but  I  would  respQctfuUy  ask  whethar  it  ia  the  c&se  that  honey 
ia  a  hive  so  mixed  with  moisture  ferments,  and  whether  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  fermentation  is  a  consec[uence  of 
mixing  Eoalsd  with  unsealed  honey  ? 

I  do  not  rcmembor  witnoasiug  the  facta  stated,  nor  have  I 
seen  honey  ia  the  unsealed  cells  covered  with  a  white  mouldy 
fuHi-QSj  al'hough  I  have  seen  the  fungus  often  enough  in  cells 
oonfainiug  bee-bread.  Iq  a  wet  season  the  honey  collected 
abounds  in  water  or  moisture,  but  ii  does  not  ferment. — H.  S. 


OUK  LETTER   BOX. 

iNQurRT  (TF.  M.,  A.  F,  and  Olhers).—'SVo  nre  glad  tbat  most  of  yon 
escaped  by  vrisely  requiring  references  or  prepayment.  With  those  who 
sent  their  fnwls  and  have  not  been  p.iid  for  tbem  we  cannot  Bympathiso. 
It  a  post-office  order  paynblo  ton  daya  aftor  date  were  required  to  be  sent 
before  the  birds  were  forwarded,  both  seller  and  purchnser  would  be  pro- 
tected. Payment  could  bo  stopped  if  tho  birds  were  not  approved.  It 
may  bo  nseful  to  observe  that  the  party  who  applies  for  birds  but  w^ill  not 
prepay,  writes  from  various  places — Aldgate,  Wild  Street,  Culford  Road,  &c. 

Bristol  Poultiiy  Show.—"  In  the  report  of  this  Show  inserted-  in 
the  Journal  of  January  13Lh,  of  Dark  Srnhoia  hens,  it  is  stated,  '  The  cup 
was  taken  by  the  first-prize  B-rrainghaui  hen,  though  only  highly  com- 
mended at  j.''yaacbester  the  week  before;  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
judging.*  This  is  not  correct,  tho  Birmingham  first-prize  hens  were  not 
Ehown  at  Bristol.  Tho  hens  that  won  tho  cup  at  Bristol  wore  tbe  same 
pair  that  won  tho  first  prize  at  Manchester,  so  that  tho  uncertainty  of 
judgment  belongs  to  your  reporter.— Rich d.  Tkebay.'* 

Bes^  French  Fo-\vls  (E.  V.  0.).— Boyoud  doubt  v.-o  should  recommend 
you  the  Crevo-Coiurs.  They  are  tho  b^st  French  fowls.  Tbey  are  more 
civilised  th>-:n  the  fluudans,  and  their  e^-gs  aro  one-half  larg.?r  than  they 
aro.  You  can  lieop  a  sulScient  number  of  breeding  birds  in  ihe  space 
yoE  name,  to  exhibit  with  such  success  as  their  quality  may  warrant. 
There  will  be  nothing  in  the  locality  in  whicH  tliey  aro  kept  or  its  space 
to  prevent  it,  but  you  will  not  find  it  large  enough  to  rear  chickens. 

Malay  CHARiCTEni5TiC3  (Yor^s/in-c).— Where  all  the  points  and  cha- 
ractorii^tics  of  a  fowl  ere  required,  wo  can  hardly  sparo  tbe  space  neces- 
sary for  tho  description  of  them.  The  best  plan  is  to  buy  a  book  that 
describes  them.  We  will  give  an  outline.  Tho  lliilay  cock  should  describe 
three  downward  curves  ;  one  from  the  head  to  the  top  uf  the  shoulders  ; 
the  nest  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail ;  and  the  last  from  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  to  its  extremity.  The  comb  should  hs  flattened  on  the  head, 
but  be  fixed  perfectly  tight.  The  feathers  should  bo  as  hard  as  metal 
ttnd  very  scanty ;  the  point  of  the  braastbono  and  tho  exposed  joint  of 
the  wings  should  be  red  and  naked  ;  the  throat  skinny  and  divested  of 
leathers.  Tho  same  rules  are  required  in  the  hen,  save  the  third  curve, 
which  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Cross  Betiteen  Dorkings  and  Euahma  Pootras  (II.  H.  F.).— Tho 
"best  crosf!  is  from  a  Brahma  cock  and  Dorking  hens.  It  deponds  on  tho 
time  of  year.  In  November,  a  fortnight;  in  January,  six  weeks.  If  the 
fowls  are  not  lajiug  it  is  immateiial. 

Fowls  for  Small  Spacb  (A.  ii,).— In  such  a  placn  as  you  describe,  we 
ehould  advise  you  to  take  to  Dark  Brahmas.  Thuy  are  more  than  avorago 
layers,  and  are  amongst  the  hardiest  fo-^ls  we  know.  A  small  space  will 
servo  for  the  adults,  but  you  cannot  roar  chicUtus  ia  a  small  i)Iace. 

Hardy  Fowls  {i;'ara/t  ^nn).— If  you  want  hardy  fowls  for  goner al  pur- 
poses we  advife  you  to  kecip  tho  Brahma  Pootr.t.  If  you,  louk  for  your 
profit  from  cptrs  you  muBt  take  care  to  keep  pullets  of  the  proper  age 
every  year.  Yniir  fcedinj.'  is  good,  but  we  do  not  like  rice  for  food.  Greaves 
ore  good  at  tinier,  but  as  general  food  tboy  are  too  Ktitnulatiug.  Tf  your 
fowls  have  a  prase  run,  ground  oats  olaked  nith  water  morning  and 
evening,  with  whole  corn  for  an'.iddny  meal,  alternately  barUy  and  maize, 
are  good-enough  feeding.  If  you  aro  getting  o?g«  now  you  have  no  cause 
to  complain  ;  you  are  moro  fortunate  tban  immy.  Fe»"d  your  old  Ducks 
on  oatri  put  in  water  with  a  sod  of  growing  grass.  Your  ycuugoucs  will 
want  oatmeal  or  ground  oats,  ^nd  a  little  raw  meat  at  times  will  help 
them  if  they  aro  hntchod  oarly.  It  would  be  too  U.vg  to  go  iuto  the  ques- 
tion of  f^'ttenjng  fowla.  You  had  bwttur  procure  Baily'B  book,  it  treats  at 
full  Itugth  of  the  process. 

Spanihu  foh  ExniniTioN  (YoiTt^;  Exhibitor).— On  no  account  show  the 
co.i;  vjth  a  Mlliug  comb;  it  ia  a  di»quahflcation.  The  bird  with  the 
uj  right  comb  an  t  tbo  smaller  fac3  i3  in  r-U  probability  prefer;. bio  in  evary 
wav.  If  the  brea<?'V,ono  boas  slightly  crooked  as  you  say,  wo  think  it 
unimportant,  find  redeemed  by  Biicb  larpo  si/.e  at  an  enrly  age.  Tho  dead 
white  Jnco  wonld  bo  tbo  most  desirable  if  it  be  of  an  sivfrnge  aizo  and  not 
too  Bmali.  Blao  in  *]je  face  of  u  pullet  may  be  excu8*,d,  hut  there  is  uo 
hope  for  eve    a  blu-h  of  red, 

Spanish  Cocic'a  KscEsa  of  Face  (A.  C.  J.).— Your  KpaniBh  cock  has 
an  cmbarraii  de  churmen,  and  i:^  suiTprlng  from  cxcer'S  of  bcnuty.  Tbo 
only  thing  Toa  c>n  do  is  to  cut  ^omo  narrow  strips  of  good  adhesive 
pl.i  i.ler,  end  sinp  tho  eyelids  back,  so  tbat  tbey  fihall  not  couccaltbo  oyc. 

<J  cui.n'h  Comb.  &o.,  Black  {Lar{}is).—li  may  bo  tbcy  aro  frosted,  or 
tho  b'rd  mny  have  picked  up  £onu-.thing  p.>i*onoU'i:  either  would  cause 
tho  nppear^iico.  Tbe  treatment  will  be  to  rub  tho  comb  with  strong 
ci'uphor  ointcncnt,  t-^i  givn  a  etr-iig  do^e  (a  good  tp.blo-spoonful)  of  caett-r 
o't,  and  to  follow  wi'h  bretid  etoeicd  in  (-trcag  nJo  twice  per  duy  f-.>r 
three  dnyp.  i 


Floor  op  RoosTiNa-HousE  (R.  S.  F.).—lt  may  be  of  crushed  chalk 
over  coal  ashes,  as  you  mention,  or  fico  gravel,  with  2  inches  of  sand 
over.  The  floor  requires  uo  washing,  but  to  have  the  fowls'  excremenkB 
raked  off  every  morning.  The  suilaciug  of  sand  should  be  entirely 
renewed  once  a-year. 

Bltje  or  White  Rusips  in  Blue  Dragoons  (Pinch  S//c).— This  wag 
the  subject  of  a  very  lively  discussion  ia  our  pages  just  five  years  ago, 
chiefly  between  Mr.  Joues  Percivall  and  Mr.  Ludlow,  the  former  advo- 
cating the  blue  rump,  the  latter  tho  white  ;  each  disputant  as  usual  main- 
tainioghis  own  opinion  to  the  last.  Singular  to  say,  the  Indian  Blue 
Knck  h;i3  tho  dark  rump,  the  European  the  white.  As  to  Dragoons,  sup- 
posing two  pons  were  of  equal  excellence,  bat  the  one  had  blue  rumps 
tho  oilier  white,  we  think  that  the  former  being  the  rarer  colour  (and 
I'arity  in  fancy  birds  goes  a  great  way  always  towards  constituting  excel- 
lence), ought  to  win  the  prize. 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden,  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N.  ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9    JL.il 

Ik  TnB  Day. 

iS.a  . 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

.9 

1871. 

|"S| 

Hygrome- 

Birec- 

Temp. 

peratm-e. 

Temperature 

ter. 

of   boil 

l§1" 

Dry.  j  Wet. 

Max.|  Min. 

Sun.  Grass. 

laches 

deg. 

defc. 

(loc!. 

clef?,     deg. 

deg. 

dCi?. 

In. 

We.  IS 

29.106 

37.2 

36.5 

S.W. 

35.3 

43  1 

34  6 

54.7 

29.1 

0.16S 

Th.   19 

29.377 

36.4 

36.0 

N.W. 

35.5 

38.8 

34.7 

48.8 

31.9 

0.02S 

Fri.  20 

29.568 

35  2 

35.1 

N.E. 

35.1 

37.9 

30.5 

40.0 

2S.0 

0.023 

Sat.  21 

29.768 

SS.S 

S57 

E. 

85.3 

38.5 

34.4 

38.5 

33.2 

0.030 

Sim.  22 

28.591 

35.3 

85.3 

B. 

85.0 

42.  S 

30.1 

56.4 

27.5 

0.420 

Mo.  28 

29.754 

S6.5 

36.2 

E. 

35.7 

33.S 

33.8 

39.0 

30.8 

0.090 

Tu.  2i 

30.081 

35.7 

35.2 

N. 

36.0 

37.0 

34.0 

38.2 

32.4 

0.022 

Sleans 

29.C05 

50.1 

35.7 

•• 

35.4 

39.5 

33.2 

44.6 

30.5 

0.779 

REMARKS. 
18th. — Slight  fog  in  morning  ;  rain  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 
19th. — Overcast,  with  rain  nearly  all  day  ;  fog  in  evening. 
30th.— Misty  morning,  with  occasioual  dripping  showers. 
31st. — Dull  find  overcast,  but  no  rain  during  the  daytime;  a  little  wind 

after  9  P.M. 
22nd.— Foggy  morning  ;  mingled  snow  and  rain  at  10  30  A.M.;  at  5  p.m 

rain  begun,  and  from  S  to  10.30  p.m.  it  foil  heavily. 
23rd. — Overcast,  with  shov/ors  at  intervals. 

2ith.— Bull.    Flakes  of  saow  about  2  p.m.,  and  a  moderate  fall  in  the 
»  evening,  whitening  roofs  nnd  nonconducting  materials  (such  as 

planks,  &c.),  resting  on  ground.    IFresh  wind  from  N.  after  10  p.m. 
The  weeli  is  princip.^Uy  noticeable  for  an  almost  unbroken  canopy  of 
clouils,  continuous  cold  rain,  ostreiue  dampness,  and  singularly  uniform 
temperature,  the  range  at  9  a.m.  being  less  than  3°,  and  the  entire  weekly 
range  only  13^— viz.,  from  30.1°  to  43 1°.— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  LfARKET.— JANCAltv  25. 
We  aro  now  experiencing  the  efi'ects  of  this  disastrous  war  in  beinff 
shut  out  of  our  Paris  markets  for  Lettuces  and  similar  things,  which  are 
not  to  be  obtained  of  good  quality  from  onr  own  growers.  Trad© 
generally  has  experienced  a  slvc^ht  improvement,  and  good  descriptions 
of  Grapes  and  Pears  are  in  greater  demand.  The  Potato  trade  report 
large  arrivals  both  by  rail  and  coastwise.  Prices,  however,  remain  much 
the  same,  although  the  stocks  aro  heavy. 


B.  d.  s. 

Apples J  sieve    1  0  to  3 

Apricots doz.    0  0  0 

Cherries lb.    0  0  0 

CbeatnutB hush  el  10  0  18 

Currants 4  sieve    0  0  0 

Blaoti do.    0  0  0 

Figs doz.    0  0  0 

FUberts lb.    0  0  3 

Cobs lb.    2  0 


0    Mulberries lb. 

0  i  Nectarines doz, 

0  j  Oi-angea ^lOO 


s.  d.    s.    d 

0    OtoO    0 
0    0        0    0 


GooBeberrlea quart    0    0 


GrapRB, Hothouse....  lb. 

Lemons v  100    6 

Melons each    1 


0  10 

Peaches  doz.    0    0  0 

Pears, kitchen doz,    10  3 

dessert doE.    10  8 

Pine  Apples lb.    4    0  G 

Plums J  sieve    0    0  0 

Quinces  doz,    0    0  0 

Raspberries lb.    0    0  0 

Strawberriea    lb.    0    0  0 

Walauts bushel  10    0  16 

do ^HOO    10  3 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes doz. 

Aeparataia ^s- 100 

Beans,  Kidney  ..,.^100 

Broa<l bushel 

Beet,  lied doz. 

Broccoli   bundle 

BruBsels  Sprouts.,  j  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicuma  %>100 

Canota fcunoh 

Cauliflower dnz. 

f'elery bunrllo 

Coleworts..doz.  bundles 
Cacumbors  each 

pickling do2. 

Endxve doa. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Uorucradish   . ...  bundle 


d.     B. 

0  too 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Locks bnnoh 

i^ettuco   doz. 

Mushrooms potUe 

Mustard  iSc  Cress .  .punnet 
Oniona  buahnl 

piolding quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peiis quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

lihubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Pea-kale basket 

SbuUota lb. 

Spiuach bushel 

Tumatoea doz. 

Turuipa  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows , .  doz. 


8.  d.     a.  d 


POUtiTrvY  MARKET.— January  25. 
It  is  a  long  lane  tbat  has  no  turning,  nn.t  tbe  market  is  getting  clearer, 
When  the  IIouso  meets  we  look  for  better  things,  as  good  as  may  be 
pending  tho  abouiii-mble  war.    Vi'o  have  no  doubt  small  supplies  of  goou 
rc^h  poultry  will  make  remuncrc^tive  prices.  x 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR, 

Day 
ot 

Month 

^7 

Week. 

FEBRUARY  2-8,  1871. 

Average  Tempera-     Rain  in 
hire  near  London.  '43  years. 

Snn 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 
Year. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Th 

F 
S 

Sun 
M 
To 
W 

Meeting  ot  Boyal  and  Linnean  Societies. 
Length  of  day  9h.  16m. 

SEPTUAGESIMA   SrNDAY. 

Meeting  of  Entomological  Society,  7  P-M. 
Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  9  pm. 
Meeting  of  Society  of  Aits  and  Royal  Mi- 
[croscopicul  Poc-ety.  8  pm. 

Day. 
44.6 
45.0 
46  0 
45,7 
46.5 
46.9 
45.6 

Niu'ht. 
81.5 
30.7 
83.8 
33.5 
32.6 
33.0 
32.0 

Mean. 
88.0 
37.9 
38.9 
89.6 
39.6 
39.9 
38.3 

Days. 
21 
20 
20 
20 
21 
24 
22 

m.     h. 
40af7 
38      7 
36      7 
34      7 
32      7 
30      7 
29      7 

m.     h. 
49af4 
50      4 
52      4 
54      4 
56      4 
67      4 
59      4 

m.      h. 
41atl 
34      2 
37      3 

48      4 

2      6 

20       7 

37      8 

m.     h. 
35  af  5 
27      6 
11      7 

48      7 

19      8 

45      8 

7      9 

Days. 
12 
IS 
14 

?6 
17 
18 

m.     B. 

13  57 

14  4 
14    10 
14    16 
14    19 
14    23 
14    25 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

From  observations  taken  near  London  dnrins  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  45.6°,  and  its  night  tempera- 
ture 32.3^.     The  greatest  heat  was  67°,  on  the  3rd,  1830  ;  and  the  lowest  cold  10",  on  the  5th,  1830.     The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  0.67  inch. 

EXOTIC    FERNS. 

URING  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  thickly 
on  the  ground,  and  trim  lawns  are  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  dazzling  white,  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  rest  the  eye  for  awhile  on  a 
mass  of  verdure,  and  it  is  during  such  a 
period  that  a  healthy  collection  of  exotic 
Ferns  is  most  appreciated ;  the  different 
species  of  Palms  are  noble  and  worthy 
companions  to  them,  both  are  Mghly  valu- 
able for  decorative  purposes  in  winter,  and 
well  do  they  repay  us  for  the  requisite  attention  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  flourishing  condition.  The  Palm  claims 
our  esteem  for  its  elegant,  and  in  many  cases  majestic, 
appearance  ;  the  Fern  for  its  grace  and  infinite  variety, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  fronds  and  different  shades  of 
green,  ever  changing,  ever  pleasing  to  contemplate.  In 
a  previous  article  in  your  columns  I  gave  in  detail  my 
method  of  cultivation,  and  some  description  of  the  most 
desirable  lands;  since  that  time  many  fine  sorts  have 
been  introduced  to  our  notice,  more  experience  has  been 
gained,  and  the  present  dull  dreary  period  of  the  year 
reminds  us  of  their  value  to  add  grace,  Ijeauty,  and  dignity 
to  our  stoves,  apartments,  and  conservatories. 

The  crossing  of  Ferns  by  natural  and  artificial  means  has 
been  doubted  by  some,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  gradually 
accumulating  must  make  hybridisation  an  established  fact. 
Th're  is  a  wide  field  of  interesting  and  instructive  study 
in  the  fructification  of  Ferns  ;  at  what  time  hybridisation 
is  effected,  whether  in  an  early  or  late  period  of  develop- 
mcLt,  I  know  not ;  of  this,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  kinds  of  Ferns  bearing  affinity  to  each  other  are  placed 
in  a  warm  stove  in  juxtaposition,  and  if  they  remain  so 
during  the  early  and  late  stages  of  fructification,  and  until 
the  spores  are  scattered  in  the  air,  there  will  be  found 
young  Ferns  springing  up  in  abundance  bearing  a  form 
intermediate  between  tlieir  parents.  Thus  Gymnogramma 
ochracea  and  G,  tartarea  will  produce  intermediate  forms 
dusted  with  sulphur-lil;e  powder ;  the  progeny  are  not 
equal  to  either  of  their  parents  in  ornamental  effect,  but  I 
have  grown  dozens  of  them  to  a  large  size.  Lomaria 
gibba  and  Blechnum  brasiliense  have  produced  numerous 
intermediate  forms,  and  plants  raised  from  this  cross 
have  been  named.  Lomaria  intermedia,  again,  has  taken 
with  L.  ciliata.  The  interesting  forms  of  Scolopendrium 
and  others  of  our  native  Ferns,  exhibited  by  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  of  Highfield  House,  Nottingham,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing this  year  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  may 
be  sports,  and  selections,  doubtless,  they  are,  excepting 
the  beautiful  Adiantura  Capillus-Veneris  rat:  admirabile, 
wliich  I  could  easily  believe  to  be  a  cross. 

There  is  yet  another  instance  of  peculiarity  in  Ferns — 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  Adiantums  A.  farlcyense  can  only 
be  propagated  by  division,  its  fertUe  fronds  producing  a 
distinct  variety,  A.  scutum.  There  are  two  very  fine  re- 
cently-introduced forms  of  Lomaria  gibba — viz.,  L.  crispa 
and  L.  Bellii.  The  latter  seldom  produces  fertile  fronds, 
which  is  much  in  favour  of  its  usefulness  as  a  decorative 
No.  511.— Vol.  XX.,  New  Series. 


plant,  as  in  the  normal  form  the  pinnsB  arc  much  nar- 
rower on  fertile  fronds,  and  they  also  decay  much  sooner  ; 
in  L.  crispa  the  fertile  fronds  differ  but  little  from  barren 
'  ones  in  appearance,  and  there  are  both  barren  and  fertile 
pinnffi  on  the  same  frond.  I  sowed  spores  of  L.  crispa  in 
November  last  year  ;  and  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere, 
with  a  minimum  temperature  of  00°,  the  young  plants  are 
'  now  developing  themselves. 

I      Of  late  years  there  have  been  some  very  fine  species 
,  of  Adiantum  introduced,  and  assuredly  the  best  of  all  is 
A.  farleyense.     "When  this  species  was  first  introduced  it 
!  was  in  many  cases  coddled  under  beU-glasses,  where'  its 
'  proportions  could  not  be  seen,  or  its  waving  gracefully- 
I  drooping  fronds  and  elegant  pinnre,  deeply  fringed  at  the 
'  edges,  could  not  be  appreciated— it  is  grown  here  in  an 
ordinary  stove,  and,  under  proper  management,  is  as  free 
in  growth  as  any  of  the  genus.     The  plant  shows  to  the 
!  best  advantage  if  the  pot  in  which  it  is  grown  is  placed 
on  an  inverted  pot  of  the  same  size.     The  fronds  are  very 
1  delicate,  easily  injured  or  even  destroyed  by  tobacco-smoke 
which  would  not  injure  any  of  the  others  :  or,  if  exposed 
j  to  a  draught,  such  as  from  opening  and  shutting  the  door, 
or  placing  the  plant  too  close  to  the  side  ventilators,  it 
will  not  give  satisfaction.     It  succeeds  well  in  a  compost 
1  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  turfy  peat  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  hand,  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  silver   sand. 
Careful  watering  is  also  an  important  element  of  success. 
The  other  day  I  measured  a  noble  plant  of  A.  farleyense, 
in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  having  a  spread 
]  of  fronds  4  feet  across   and  4  feet  high.      The  variety, 
'  A.  scutum,  has  been  grown  here  for  several  years ;  it  is 
!  a  very  desirable  Fern ;  the  fronds  are  not  so  very  sus- 
ceptible to  atmospheric  influences  as  those  of  A.  farleyense, 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  freely,  nor   does  it  make  such 
handsome   specimens.     A.  peru-\'ianum  is   a   stove  Fern 
of  free    growth,    somewhat   resembling   A.  trapeziforme, 
but  having  its  fronds,  which  are  throysTi  up  freely,  more 
pendant;  it  is   very  elegant  in  growth,   and   a   desirable 
acquisition.     During  last  season  I  noted  a  very  desirable 
variety  of  Adiantura  Capillus-Veneris  named  maximum; 
the  pinnre  are  much  larger  than  in  the  normal  form. 

There  was  also  a  very  fine  DavaUia,  perhaps  the  best, 
introduced  to  the  public  last  year,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  stove  Ferns  ;  it  is  well  named  Mooreana.  It 
has  pale  green  gracefully- arching  fronds  over  2  feet  in 
length.  As  it  is  easily  cultivated  and  free-groning,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  most  select  collection  of  Ferns.  There 
is  also  Gymnogramma  Pearcei,  a  very  ijleasing  species 
with  finely-cut  fronds.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  a  very  beautiful  miniatiu-e  tree  Fern,  Leptopteris 
Wilkesiana ;  the  imported  plant  has  a  stem  a  foot  high, 
the  fronds  are  very  thin  in  texture,  and  the  plant  requires 
a  moist  warm  atmosphere.  The  best  way  to  grow  Lep- 
topteris, and  the  nearly  allied  genus  Todea,  is  to  have  a 
small  glass  structm-e  erected  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  if  some  arrangement  can  be  made  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  sand  or  shell  gravel,  the  plants  will  require 
but  little  water,  as  the  glass  case  must  be  kept  close. 
Leptopteris  Fraserii  and  superba,  Todea  pellucida  and 
No.  116r.— Vol.  XL  v.,  Old  Series. 
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T.  arborea,  do  well  in  such  a  place.  I  tried  to  grow  T.  pelluoida 
under  a  bell-glass  in  a  stove  temperature,  but  it  did  not  mate 
any  progress  until  it  was  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  when  it 
began  to  flourish  at  once. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  raising  Ferns  from  spores, 
if  it  can  be  managed  it  is  best  to  remove  the  pans  to  a  house 
where  there  are  no  specimens,  a',  if  it  is  a  scarce  Fern  difficult  to 
raiae,  numerous  spores  from  common  kinds  will  find  their  way 
into  the  pan.  To  prevent  this  in  a  measure,  a  square  of  glass 
neatly  fitting  over  the  top  is  desirable. — J.  Douglas. 


POTATOES— DISEASE— MERITS. 

A  GEEAT  deal  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  lately  on  the  snb- 
ect  of  this  favourite  esculent,  and  if  I  take  ofi  my  coat  to  enter 
the  arena  it  is  not  that,  like  Paddy,  I  would  trail  it  along  the 
ground  and  ask,  "Is  there  any  jiutleman  that  would  like  to 
tread  on  it  ?"  for  I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  dispute.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  cultivation ;  so  much 
has  been  said  by  so  many  of  your  correspondents — and  well 
said — that  it  leaves  little  for  anyone  else  to  say  ;  and  I  know 
that  in  the  case  of  some,  such  as  Mr.  Sage,  their  theory  is 
borne  out  by  their  practice,  for  a  more  perfect  example  of 
Potato-growing  I  never  saw  than  with  him  when  he  was  at  Sir 
Edward  Bering's  at  Surrenden,  where,  indeed,  under  difficult 
circumstauces  he  displayed  in  all  departments  of  his  garden 
the  skill  of  an  adept.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
Potatoes  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about,  and  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  disease. 

I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  this  is  a  mystery  totally 
unsolved,  as  great  a  mystery  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance.  Let  me  take  the  past  season  as  an 
example.  I  rather  astonished  some  good  horticulturists  from 
various  parts  the  other  day,  when  I  stated  that  I  had  never 
had  the  Potato  disease  so  badly  in  my  garden  as  last  year. 
"Uisease!  What,  last  year!  Why,  we  have  not  seen  a  dis- 
eased root!"  Yet  so  it  was.  A  few  miles  ofi  the  Potatoes 
were  perfectly  free  from  disease,  although  small,  but  all  around 
me  they  were  bad.  Some  of  the  cottagers  here  had  not  one 
good  Potato  in  five  ;  they  grew  out — snpertuberated  as  it  is  now 
called — grew  away  like  wildfire,  but  the  produce  was  very  dis- 
appointing. "  Perhaps  you  too  highly  manured,"  says  one. 
Well,  one  place  where  I  grew  mine  was  a  portion  of  a  meadow 
which  had  not  been  turned  up  for  twenty  years  and  had  not  a 
spoonful  of  manure  put  upon  it,  so  that  will  not  hold.  "  Ah  ! 
but,"  whispers  my  friend  Mr.  Eadol.vffe,  "yon  did  not  dig  up 
early  enough."  Well,  I  dug  up  some  Lapstones  early  io  August 
and  others  early  in  September,  and  there  was  no  difference. 
"But  perhaps  you  grew  only  delicate  kinds."  Wrong  again. 
I  grewthirty-six  ciiSerent  varieties,  a  thing  I  am  not  likely  to 
do  again,  and  one  thing  only  I  have  found — that  the  coarser 
the  Potato  the  less  liable  it  seems  to  be  to  be  attacked.  But 
this  again  varies  in  other  places,  for  I  remember  seeing  this 
year  some  of  the  very  coarsest  red  Potatoes  grown  (called  March 
Beds  here),  as  badly  diseased  as  any,  so  that  I  believe  the  Po- 
tato disease  to  be  one  of  those  things  "no  fellow  can  under- 
stand." That  it  is  dependant  somehow  on  atmospheric  influ- 
ence cannot  be  denied,  and  that  the  first  week  of  August  seems 
to  be  about  the  time  of  its  commencement  is  also  undeniable. 
I  have  never  but  once  seen  early  Potatoes  suffer  from  it,  and  if 
by  early  planting  the  crop  could  be  ripened  ofl'  by  the  beginning 
of  August  I  expect  the  tubers  would  be  pretty  safe.  This  is  Mr. 
Eadoljffe's  plan,  and  I  believe  it  answers  with  him. 

With  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  good  Potato  I  have  very 
decided  and  perhaps  hypercritical  notions,  but  unless  we  have 
a  good  standard  we  shall  be  inundated,  as  we  already  are,  with 
rubbish.  These  finalities  come,  I  think,  in  the  order  named 
—1,  Flavour;  2,  Texture;  3,  Colour;  4,  Form.  With  regard 
to  flavour,  there  are  Eome  people  who  discern  no  difference. 
A  Potato  is  a  Potato,  and  that  is  all ;  it  may  be  earthy  or  not, 
mealy  or  waxy,  it  is  nothing  to  them.  Now  to  this  1  cannot 
subscribe.  So  necessary  an  article  of  food  ought  to  be  as  good 
as  we  cao  get  it.  It  is  as  useful  as  bread,  and  we  ought  to  be 
as  careful  to  have  good  Potatoes  as  good  bread.  If  a  Potato  is 
earthy  and  strong  I  think  all  its  other  good  qualities  avail  it 
nothinfr.  And  here  let  me  protest  against  a  statement  made 
some  time  Einoe  iu  a  contemporary,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
boil  Potatoes  in  their  skins,  that  they  always  had  an  earthy- 
taste.  Now,  I  would  never  boil  a  Potato,  they  ought  either  to 
be  steamed  or  baked.  To  boil  Potatoes  peeled  is  to  boil  all 
flavour  out  of  them ;  and  well  do  I  remember  Power,  the  in- 
imitable Irish  actor,  describing  his  visit  to  England,  saying, 


"Them's  a  barbarian  people,  they  peels  their  taters  afore  they 
biles  them."  A  Potato  should  not  be  sweet,  but  should  have 
a  peculiarly  delicate  flavour  unlike  any  other  vegetable  one  can 
name.  As  to  texture,  mealiness  is  an  essential  to  a  good  Po- 
tato, but  this,  withal,  not  of  too  decided  a  character ;  there 
ought  to  be  firmness  as  well — no  medium.  Mr.  Fenn's  On- 
wards is  too  floury,  and  I  believe  when  that  is  the  case  flavour 
suffers  ;  but  this  is  a  much  rarer  defect  than  the  opposite, 
closeness.  Some  people  prefer  a  waxy  Potato,  and  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste,  but  I  think  no  true  judge  of  the  esculent 
will  agree  with  this  perverted  judgment.  Colour,  of  course,  is 
not  60  material  a  point  as  the  others,  but  a  Potato  ought  neither  ■ 
to  be  yellow  nor  red ;  when  it  is  yellow  there  is  generally  a 
tendency  to  waxiness,  and  when  red  to  coarseness.  A  Potato 
ought  always  to  be  white  inside.  As  regards  form,  my  own 
preference  goes  decidedly  in  every  respect  for  the  kidney  or 
pebble-shaped  Potato,  although  some  prefer  round  ones.  But 
whichever  they  are  they  ought  to  be  shapely,  the  eyes  not  sunk 
deeply,  and  of  medium  size.  I  quite  agree  with  my  friend  Mr, 
Eadclyffa  that  middle-sized  tubers  are  the  best ;  even  the  very 
best  kinds  when  overgrown  are  not  so  good  as  when  smaller. 

Hsving  thus  laid  down  what  in  my  opinion  are  the  points  to 
be  considered  in  a  Potato,  I  proceed  to  examine  those  which 
have  come  under  my  notice.  The  soils  in  which  I  have  grown 
them  are  a  pasture  whence  the  top  spit  was  taken  in  the  spring, 
and  my  garden,  which  is  of  a  good  blackish  loam,  such  as  is 
generally  called  good  garden  soil.  In  giving  my  opinion  of 
the  sorts  grown  by  me  I  mean  simply  to  speak  of  them  as  I 
found  Ihem.  I  know  soil  and  situation  have  a  vast  influence 
on  the  Potato,  and  my  judgments  may  not  square  with  those 
of  growers  iu  other  localities. 

First  with  regard  to  the  American  varieties.  Of  these  I  grew 
Early  Eose,  Early  Goodrich,  King  of  the  Earlies  or  SODoUar 
Potato  (what  fools  there  are  in  the  world  !)  Prolific,  and  Climax. 
These  are  all  from  one  raiser,  and  all  of  the  same  stamp. 

Early  Eose  I  grew  on  a  warm  bank,  in  light  garden  soil,  and 
I  found  it  a  well-flavoured  Potato.  Some  grown  in  another 
place  were  very  indifferent,  and  I  very  much  question  whether 
in  any  ordinary  season  it  will  be  good.  With  regard  to  all  the 
others,  I  think  them  essentially  bad.  They  are  no  doubt  good 
croppers,  and  where  pigs  are  kept  this  may  be  an  advantage; 
but  as  to  flavour  they  have  none,  except  a  nasty  one.  Their 
colour  is  bad,  their  texture  close,  and  their  form  large  and 
coarse.  I  may  add  that  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  great 
London  seedsmen,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  opinion  of  them, 
and  who  somewhat  questioned  its  truthfulness,  I  was  enabled 
to  cook  a  dish  of  each  of  these  varieties  as  imported  from 
America,  so  that  I  was  able  to  give  them  a  fair  trial ;  and 
of  the  things  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  I  should  place  in  the 
latter  category  these  American  Potatoes.  I  do  not  see  one 
redeeming  feature  in  them,  and  did  I  not  know  what  varying 
opinions  and  tastes  there  are  in  the  world  I  should  most  heartily 
wonder  at  their  being  ever  sold.  "Omnc  ignotum  pro  magnifico  " 
may  be  true  of  them  before  trial.  They  come  from  a  long  way 
eft',  and  the  Americans  may  have  different  notions  on  these 
subjects — in  fact  they  must  have.  Mr.  W.  Eobinson  exhibited 
on  January  18th  some  of  the  favourite  Potatoes  of  the  Mormons, 
and  they  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  Bovinia,  so  fit  only 
for  pigs  ;  but  that  anyone  having  once  grown  them  should  wish 
to  again  try  his  hand  at  them  surpasses  my  belief.  If  this  be 
American  taste  we  are  in  the  matter  of  Potatoes  far  ahead  of 
them. 

My  opinion  of  the  English  varieties  I  must  postpone. — 
D.,  Deal.  

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  CULTURE. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
that  to  some  it  will  appear  superfluous  to  say  any  more ;  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  its  being  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for  con- 
servatory and  house  decoration  in  winter,  and  the  hope  that  my 
experience  in  its  cultivation  may  induce  others  to  grow  it  more  M 
largely,  must  be  my  excuse  for  these  few  remarks.  ■ 

I  have  in  our  conservatory  just  now  about  one  hundred  plants       ■ 
from  C  to  12  inches  high,  many  with  bracts  10  inches  across. 
Your  readers  can  imagine  much  better  than  I  can  describe  the 
effect  such  a  display  will  have  amongst  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous decorative  plants. 

My  practice  is,  when  the  plants  have  done  blooming  to  put 
them  all  together  in  the  corner  of  a  light  pit,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  intermediate,  giving  them  only  just  enough  water 
to  keep  their  roots  alive— much  the  same  as  one  would  treat  a 
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yet;-  fi^^Z  ^^'°^^Z^J^  keeping  only  those  struck  last 
bflmn««  l!..„?-^^  1?  *"°"''''  '**=°°'  «°'^  t°  propagate  from, 
eSve.  ""         «"'^'"«'^-s"^»cl^  plaits  by  far  the  most 

be^i'nTnf  nf'^i*" -1  ^'T  *?  '"°^''  ^'^'''^  ^'"  °°'  I'S  I'sfore  the 
hfl  ^nf  wv  *  fu"'  '^  ^®P'  "'  mentioned  before,  they  should 
■  stock  oanif-/^-''  '^'^'.^l^  "^°««  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
«an,  nr  Ltn  ^*""''^f  *  "  .^^  inserting  the  eyes  in  shallow 
onff^n  .         PO'^'*"*!  growing  them  in  a  genial  heat  through- 

cuttit»  aJ?''!  !""'  '^^'^  ''°  °°'  -^^l^e  «»°»^  goo'l  plants  as 
cuttings.  After  being  cut  down,  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  a- day  according  to  the  weather,  kept  close,  and  in 
,-n!  ^",i'^°  ^  """^^  "^  '^°  '^^y^  ^'^''"Id  have  a  thorough  water- 
erowH  ii'^tf  ^^^'\-  .'^^^'^  ^^'y  ^^'^  '«"'y  =ta?ted  into 
m,r  ^^  •?^"''°1.°"'  ?^  "^"'  P°'«'  ^^^i^e  tl'e  old  soil  entirely 
out,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  their  roots  well  back.  Eepot, 
can  n^inZ  ^'  ""  «'«»°  P°ts,  and  as  small  as  you  conveniently 
can,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  peat,  and 
A°ter  not  ,w''°1  '^""f  •  ^^h  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
tiliL  ^-f  r^  return  the  plants  to  the  same  pit ;  or  a  more 
nntfuw*^°"  """"^^  '*'"  '^'"^  ''«"«r  *o^  ^1'°"'  a  fortnight,  or 
aUowerfn  fl^^S"^""  ^'f  «d  into  growth,  because  if  they  are 
neZennL  ^  ^"^l''^  ''"^^  °^  ^'""^  "'  ^^'^  Stage,  through 
Whin  tZ  ^  '"^  °'^''  "^^'^  "  ^"1  ^^  ^''y  injurious  to  them. 
Wt  -.^    ^1^1?  °.™"°'"«  the  effect  of  their  potting,  put  them 

««  vnf7  1°  tlie  mormng,  plenty  of  water,  and  as  much  room 
hJZ  '•^'"?  *^''?-  ^'°^«  '^8  P"  early  in  the  afternoon, 
Laces^  ^wr'll  sy"°geiwalls.  pipes,  and  all  other  available 
fnfn  «  lo  ^^'^  *^®  Pi""''  '^^^e  filled  their  pots  with  roots  shift 
into  a  larger  size,  and  treat  as  before  recommended. 

n£.^!,finJ?f?>"'^'°^.°^A"g°st  (not  later),  after  the  pla^S  have 

rdunffr.ir !",?,'' ^'"^  ■°,°'''  ^"^^'^  readiness,  if  ^sible, 
a  dung  frame  with  a  genial  sweet  heat.      Take  off  the  cut 

SilvTn  a  ,"'  T  ^'t  ''T  '''^''  ^""'='^«<^'  ''^«"'  each  cuttTng 
and  keln  f  1,!;^  ,^  P°,'  '''V^""'  removing  a  leaf  from  the  shoot, 
there  T/noT  if  *f  •  ^'i?."'  f°  ^^^^  °'  *  ^"'^^^^^^  ('ake  care 
When\h«v^=  i'lfVil'^"  ^"''"')'  ^"^  *Wwill  be  struck, 
be  ver~  ^^  fiUed  their  small  pots  with  roots,  which  will 
nniluLT  \  P°'  *"^  ''^*'  ^'  recommended  for  the  others, 
^tovi    IZ-      ^PP««'/^en  they  will  do  better  in  an  ordinary 

deavT^d  7!^°  '"l.J^itl^f^lly  follow  the  practice  I  have  en- 
O.  iHOMAs,  Vrayton  Manor  Gardens. 
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haWo^r^TZ^M"^  f  -P"^.'  ^.^  ^''^"^^^  attention  to  the  be- 
i^Jyt^L  f  ^*  Calceolaria  during  the  past  summer,  I  am 
inclined  to  endorse  much  that  he  has  said  on  the  mat  er,  and 
to  give  my  reasons  or  differing  from  him  as  regards  soie  of 
Int  „•  h  l"t^-  °^  ^"  ^  ^^^«  "^"^  '^"'J  «"  much  experience  as 
S^nf«  L''''*^  "  ^^'^  F°P'''y  '''"'"^  "disease"  in  these 
plants,  although  m  certain  seasons  they  have  done  badly,  but 
seldom    have  any  died  off  in  that  sudden  manner  of  which 

shown  TP'"°'.-*'r  '''^P"'°'  ^*=  *""°ed  a  good  sir  and 
shown  every  indication  of  good  health.     On  more   than  one 

aSiu^t  hirvl^^l  ^f  "'^"^  ^°  destructive  an  attack  0I 
v£rl^  i-i^  °f!  ""^  P'*"''  ^i^e  turned  out,  that  they  never 
our  a'Tendfn.  tK^'^'^^V''^'  circumstances  have  prevented 
the  cutt?nrif»^  Tt  "^  *™'.'  *°'^  "^«y  '^"^e  «'o°3  too  long  in 
iured  hnfh  tlio  "^  -^'"t  ""Z  '^"'^"  ''P  ""'^  ''een  otherwise  in- 
it  f  virt^i  ??  evils  I  admit  are  capable  of  amendment,  but 
thinrbe^nl  nLw  ^'  ".°°'  ^^^"^^  P'-^^i'^le  to  prevent  sime- 
«v  r.^nlln^^^  *^i'""^'  "'^.°°  '"°'^«  *1^'*'^  o-^e  occasion  the  two 
Thi%li.  u  ^''  marred  our  Calceolaria  bloom  considerably! 
The  di&culty  of  ensuring  them  the  attention  they  require  has 
mduced  me  on  more  than  one  occcasion  to  treaVthem  with 
whit  I  may  justly  call  undue  harshness,  rather  than  allow  them 
Se^cn  HnaM'^"'  ^^f"'  ^"^i°^  indulgence  of  remaining  in 
™f  wT^f^"^i,,'°  °"?*^  ^°'^^'^  ^*^«  tried  planting  them 
out  long  before  the  period  generally  thought  proper  and  with 
a  result  that  will  be  described.  As  the  mode  in  which  they  ^re 
wintered,  and  other  circumstances,  have  considerable  influence 
on  their  condition  at  planting-out  time,  I  will  commence  with 
their  propagation. 

ead'!Jn!fir^f°°^  °/  *?  ""f'^?  ^°  '^«  '^""'^en  garden,  running 
east  and  west,  are  two  briok  pits,  each  120  feet  long,  and  rather 


^ss  than  6  feet  wide  inside,  the  brickwork  4d  inches  thick,  and 
with  a  timber  wall  plate  back  and  front,  and  the  height  above 
^'n^  *,,"  *  l\'"f  '^''  '^^°  1^  i'X'lies  in  front,  and  something 
more  than  that  at  back;  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
makes  the  actual  difference  between  the  back  and  front  about 
tjoua.r  J^"^?'®  '^°  '""ers  proper,  but  the  back  and  front 
walls  are  tied  together  by  cross  pieces  of  timber  set  flash  with 
HH^'=^°  ■!■  °\i^  '^^'  ^P^'t'  ^^'l  tliere  are  a  few  brick  par- 
titions  dividing  the  pit  into  compartments.  The  whole  is  as 
«l^£!!/ f  '"expensive  a  pit  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
r^^Tl^  '*•  "f, ^^^°7'  °^ °°'"  ^'gg'°g'  a°d  of Puttingin cuttings, 
S  nr  Ih"*'^  '^r.  '^.^^^^  '"e  "^ere,  while  any  width  0 
each  «?d«  T  "'  ""^  'i'  '^  '°°S  ^"''"g'^ '°  tal^e  a  bearing  on 
nf  Tl,!  tLv.  °°^°*  't*"?'®  P'*'  adjoining  the  vegetable  quarter 
0  l^ntfirt„  P^?"^?  •  ^^^^  1°'  ""^"y  ye»"  l^een  in  the  habit 
ot  wintering  Calceolarias,  and  none  of  our  bedding  kinds,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps  a  new  or  choice  one,  has  had  a  place  in  a  pot, 
pan,  or  box  for  at  least  eighteen  years,  and  their  treatment  has 
?n  ^Bn^Lwl"'"/^  "°."^^""S,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
in  general  they  do  not  flower  so  well  out  of  doors  as  they  did 
at  the  oommenoement  of  that  period  ;  but  as  this,  in  my  case 
at  least,  13  owing  to  causes  in  no  way  connected  with  their 
treatment  in  winter,  I  may  as  well,  when  stating  the  character 
the!  describe  the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated 

_   As  allusion  has  been  frequently  made  to  the  time  of  putting 
m  the  cuttings,  I  may  remark  that  I  do  not  think  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  put  in,  say  at  the  beginnftg  of  October  or 
end  of  November,  13  always  the  cause  of  their  doing  well  or 
badly,  for  I  have  put  them  in  as  late  as  Christmas  and  as  early 
as  the  end  of  September.    In  general,  however,  the  condition 
of  the  weather  and  the  character  of  the  cuttings  point  out  the 
i!?'!J°''..'""°P"^?i'°^ '  *'  *  "^"'e'  I'efore  doing  so,  it  is  better  to 
16.  the  dry  weather,  which  sometimes  continues  tor  a  week  or 
niore  into  October,  be  fairly  over  and  moist  weather  fairly  set 
i.'iV  iT?  .?°;  .T''  ".^"^  severe  frosts  have  injured  the  plants, 
not  but  that  they  will  bear  a  little  frost ;  still  it  is  better  not 
to  be  too  late.     In  general  the  most  of  our  cuttings  are  put  in 
during  October ;  but  as  we  rarely  put  the  lights  on  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  there  is  no  inducement  to  hasten  their  root- 
ing, and  sometimes  their  appearance,  if  a  dry,  withering  wind 
occur,  IS  not  inviting;  on  the  approach  of  frost,  however,  they 
are  covered  up  with  such  odd  lights  as  there  are  to  spare,  and, 
•    \   u      /  "°'  sufficient,  with  wooden  shutters  made  of  half- 
inch  boards.    At  the  commencement  of  the  late  severe  weather, 
happening  to  have  as  many  old  lights  as  covered  all  the  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  some  shutters  to  spare,  the  latter  were  laid  over 
a  portion  of  the  glass  on  December  20th,  and  remained  there 
tiUJanuary  21st,  the  Calceolarias   being  thirty-two   days   in 
darkness,  and  by  their  appearance  I  do  not  expect  to  lose  any, 
except  some  plants  of  C.  amplexicaulis  ;  even  where  there  was 
glass  only,  the  Calceolarias  seem  to  have  survived.     A  covering 
Of  snow  during  the  most  severe  period  was  of  much  service, 
and  a  little  snow  was  also  thrown  against  the  brick  walls  form- 
ing the  sides,  and  as  they  were  not  uncovered  until  nearly  ten 
days  after  a  thaw  had  set  in,  the  evils  of  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  were  avoided. 

Calceolarias  will  endure  moisture  and  confinement  to    a 
degree  which  few  other  plants  of  similar  growth  will  resist; 
nevertheless,  for  some  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting in  the  same  pit  Gazanias,  Cupheas,  Cineraria  maritima, 
and  other  plants,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  success  ;  rows  of 
these  between  different  kinds  of  Calceolarias  look  very  well  at  the 
present  time,  January  23rd.     I  have  never  been  able  to  do  much 
with  Verbenas,  and  Centaurea  candidissima  has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded well,  although   C.  gymnocarpa  usually  does.     As  the 
character  of  the  Calceolaria  cuttings  has  been  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Eeoord,  I  may  say  that  if  I  had  the  choice  I  would  prefer  short- 
jointed,  rather  stubby  cuttings  slipped,  not  cut  off,  with  the 
ragged  heel,  which  I  would  leave  on,  taking  off  only  one,  or  at 
most  two  leaves  ;  but  as  the  character  of  the  season  determines 
the  kind  of  cutting,  it  is  not  always  that  a  choice  can  be  made. 
Usually  when  Calceolarias  have  been  arrested  in  their  growth 
say  m  the  middle  of  July,  by  the  dry  weather,  they  flower  out 
wha,teyer  shoots  they  have,  and  grow  no  more,  or  very  little, 
until  the  moist  weather  of  September  or  later  again  starts  them 
into  growth    when  a  rapid  long- jointed  growth  often  takes 
place,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  cuttings  must  be 
shortened  as  was  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  those  here  the  past 
season.    Of  course  a  less  robust  growth  is  met  with  when 
plants  have  been  occupying  sonje  indifferent  position  ;  but  the 
propensity  of  the  plant  to  furnish  roots  in  winter  is  so  great. 
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that 'whatever  the  kind  of  cuttings,  most  of  them  root  pretty 
freely  ;  succulent  long-jointed  shoots,  with  hollow  stems,  seem 
to  stiffen  after  being  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  eventually 
furnish  stocky  plants. 

Our  mode  of  putting  in  the  cuttings  is  to  level  and  dig  the 
ground  in  the  pit,  and  add  as  much  roadside  or  drift  sand  as 
seems  necessary  to  make  the  soil  open ;  but  before  that,  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  same  place  has  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
Calceolarias  upon  it  the  preceding  season,  the  soil  is  thrown 
out  upon  the  kitchen-garden  side,  and  as  much  taken  from 
thence  as  will  replace  it,  the  exchange  being  equally  beneficial 
to  kitchen-garden  crops.  Of  course  all  stones  of  large  size  are 
kept  out,  and  the  ground  for  the  Calceolarias  is  not  dug  more 
than  6  inches  deep.  Snffioient  sand  having  been  added,  and  a 
board  for  the  workman  to  stand  on,  he  inserts  the  cuttings  in 
rows,  as  nearly  3  inches  apart  as  possible,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  2  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row ;  this  gives 
twenty-four  to  every  square  foot,  and  I  think  there  aie  some- 
times more  than  that.  The  cuttings  remain  till,  probably,  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  alter- 
nate rows  are  lifted  out  by  a  sharp  spade  being  thrust  in  on 
each  side  of  them.  These  rows  are  bedded  out  in  some 
sheltered  place  in  suitable  soil,  and  the  places  they  occupied 
are  fiUed  up  with  fresh  soil,  so  that  the  plants  which  remain 
have  more  room  to  grow.  I  very  seldom  stop  them,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  that  are  not  likely  to  have  a  chance  of  being 
planted  out  soon,  in  which  case  stopping  may  be  practised; 
but  where  there  i#a  choice  it  is  better  to  plant  out  first  those 
which  have  not  been  disturbed  at  all,  as  they  will  be  the  most 
forward,  and  when  this  can  be  done,  and  the  rudest  of  all 
shelter  is  afiorded  them  for  a  little  time,  it  will  generally  be 
found  better  than  waiting  later.  List  year  we  planted  out  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  Cilceolarias  before  April  15th,  and 
they  did  better  than  those  tbat  were  later,  although  they  had 
no  assistance  nor  protection  ;  fortunately  there  were  no  frosts 
tm  thay  had  been  more  than  a  week  out,  and  the  weather  was 
favourable  at  the  time  of  planting.  I  have  also  in  former 
years  planted  out  sooner  than  this,  but  it  was  merely  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  in  general  the  end  of  April  is  early  enough ;  at 
the  same  time,  planting  out  so  that  the  plants  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  gentle  shower  is  of  more  importance  to  the  Cal- 
ceolaria than  to  most  bedders,  and  where  they  are  choking 
each  other  in  the  cutting  bed  delay  only  increases  the  evil,  and 
renders  them  more  and  more  unable  to  make  that  effort  to 
grow  so  much  needed  by  a  plant  that  has  to  be  removed.  Of 
course  all  coverings  are  dispensed  with  late  in  the  season,  and, 
in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  a  determination  to  rush  up- 
wards fall  exposure  must  be  given,  and  only  on  frosty  nights 
are  the  coverings  put  on  ;  at  other  times  they  lie  heaped  one 
above  another  over  some  vacant  place  in  the  pit,  or  if  com- 
pelled to  be  above  plants,  their  position  is  changed  as  oft?n  as 
is  required. 

Of  the  causes  which  tend  to  this  plant  failing,  as  it  often  does, 
much  has  been  written,  and  certainly  there  is  yet  much  to 
learn.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  flower  gardening  if  anyone  could 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  Calceolaria  as  easy  a  matter  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago ;  at  the  same  time  the  treatment  ought 
to  be  very  simple,  easy  of  application,  and  suited  to  other 
plants  which  are  often  made  to  occupy  the  same  bed  as  the 
Calceolaria  ;  for  a  soil  specially  adapted  to  this  plant,  and  that 
will  not  also  do  for  many  others,  is  next  to  useless  in  a  great 
many  cases,  as  some  of  our  most  important  flower  beds  con- 
tain three  or  four  species  of  plants,  and  it  is  very  inconvenient, 
often  impossible,  to  treat  one  of  them  differently  from  the  rest. 
I  have  little  hope  of  much  success  in  the  way  above  in- 
dicated ;  I  have  certainly  more  faith  in  a  judicious  selection  of 
varieties  suited  to  the  soil  and  sitaalion,  and  I  believe  some 
good  would  result  from  going  back  to  the  iirst  imported  species 
if  it  is  to  be  had,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  the  long  narrow-leaved 
kind  often  called  angustilolia  now,  is  really  the  original  one  of 
that  name,  neither  may  the  short  rugose-leaved  kind  be  true. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  named  varieties  was  certainly  the  best 
I  had  the  past  summer,  and  next  to  it  was  one  popular  about 
twenty-five  years  ago — viz.,  C.  vieoossima,  while  C.  Aurea 
floribunda  failed  very  much  ;  although  I  must  own  that  in  some 
seasons  this  variety  has  done  well,  still  I  think  it  is  about 
worn  out.  My  practice  of  late  has  been  to  plant  two  kinds 
together,  and  if  in  a  row,  alternate  plants  of  a  broad  and 
narrow-leaved  variety,  so  that  in  the  event  of  one  failing  the 
other  may  succeed.  In  general  the  dwarfest  varieties  succeed 
worst ;  they  seem  to  make  least  progress  in  growth,  and  now 
and  then  some  die  off  after  lingering  for  a  time  in  a  half-dead  | 


condition ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  seldom  any  go  oS 
suddenly  with  us  (except  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  disease),  if 
they  once  show  signs  of  good  health. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  soil  best  adapted  for  the  Cal- 
ceolaria, I  am  far  from  being  certain  that  the  views  I  now 
venture  to  put  forth  are  correct,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
plant  would  seem  to  enjoy  a  soil  in  which  lime  is  plentiful, 
but  to  add  it  to  some  fertile  soils  might  be  very  imprudent,  on 
account  of  its  destroying  the  organic  matter,  so  that  I  hardly 
expect  to  see  Calceolarias  do  well  in  the  places  where  Golden 
Geraniums  are  grown  to  great  perfection.  Many  years  ago  I 
noticed  this  iu  some  gardens  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere, 
about  the  time  that  Golden  Chain  Geranium  was  first  in- 
troduced in  quantity ;  the  Calceolarias  were  anything  but 
creditable,  and,  I  believe,  have  become  worse  since.  I  should 
say  the  absence  of  lime  had  something  to  do  with  the  one  plant 
doing  so  well,  and  the  other  so  badly.  Of  course,  season  has 
m  influence,  but  the  Calceolaria  is  rather  a  gross  feeder,  liking 
heat,  depth  of  soil,  and  moisture,  and  when  the  latter  is  absent 
sujoess  is  pieoarious.  In  my  own  case  the  plants  generally 
flower  well  early  in  the  season — in  fact,  flower  themselves  out, 
no  growth  taking  place  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  early  sum- 
mer, and  when  rain  in  sufficient  quantity  does  come,  a  quick 
growth  is  the  result,  but  it  is  then  too  late  to  flower,  conse- 
quently after  the  second  week  in  August,  or  so.  Calceolaria 
bloom  is  far  from  plentiful.  Watering  by  hand,  whether  bene- 
ficial or  not  (for  I  have  my  doubts  about  it),  is  out  of  the 
q'lestion  with  us,  and  even  if  it  were  of  service,  water  could  not 
be  applied  to  Calceolarias  growing  by  the  side  of  Geraniums 
without  the  latter  having  it  also,  and  probably  becoming  over- 
luxuriant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  fall  in  with  some  plan  by  which  the  con- 
stant fltwering  of  this  plant  could  be  insured  without  that 
special  management,  which,  if  not  equivalent  to  its  prohibition, 
is  certainly  very  inconvenient.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
well  do  without  it.  No  other  substitute  yet  proposed  is  likely  to 
be  so  great  a  favourite  ;  and  if  varieties  of  better  constitution 
are  not  to  be  had,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  re-introduce 
the  plant  from  its  native  mountains  ?  and  if  its  re-appearance 
gave  us  a  few  years  of  its  services,  as  at  first,  the  expense  of 
importing  it  afresh  might  not  be  thrown  away.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  cuttings  from  a  place  one  hundred  miles  off  to  try  what 
a  change  would  effect,  but  that  was  not  like  introducing  the 
original  plant. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  attribute  the  failures 
we  have  had  here  with  this  plant  to  the  dryness  of  the  season 
alone,  and  I  imagine  that  the  plant  will  succeed  in  places  where 
rain  during  the  early  summer  mouths  is  more  plentiful  than  it 
usually  is  with  us,  provided  the  soil  and  other  circumstances 
are  favourable.  Heat,  I  also  believe,  is  an  essential  condition, 
and  it  is  possibly  the  deficiency  of  heat  which  makes  the  plant 
more  unwilling  to  grow  near  the  coast,  but  control  over  the 
seasons  is  out  of  the  question.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  the 
brilliancy  of  colour  which  its  flowers  present,  and  other  qualities, 
make  the  Calceolaria  a  plant  which  we  cannot  do  without, 
aad  I  hope  to  see  that  uncertainty  which  at  present  hangs  over 
it  removed,  and  the  good  service  that  it  did  in  the  flower 
garden  twenty  years  ago  resumed.  Some  good,  no  doubt, 
may  be  done  by  those  who  have  been  hitherto  successful  with 
it  reporting  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  particulars, 
but  I  fear  those  who  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  it  form 
the  maj  mij. — J.  Bobson. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.   RIVERS. 

In  addition  to  subscriptions  already  announced,  the  foUovr- 
ing  have  been  received  : — 


Coleman,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Great  Mongeham,  Deal. .. .     0    5 
Kamp,  Eev.  George,  Sevenoaks  1     1 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 
SCHEDULE. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  very  varied  cbaracter  of  the 
prizea  offered  iii  connection  with  the  Society's  exhibitions  this  year, 
and  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  encouragement  if  any  cultivator  in  any 
branch  of  horticulture  do  not  see  somethiap  of  his  favourite  hobby 
this  year,  while  the  Show  at  Nottingham,  with  its  £1000  of  prizes, 
ought  to  he  a  great  success.  There  are  some  features  in  the  new 
schedule  which  especially  call  for  remark,  particularly  that  of  different 
nursei^men  offering  prizes  for  the  productions  they  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  amongst  ns.     Mr.  W.  Paul  offers  prizes  for 
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Princess  Christian  Eose,  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  for  vegetables.  I 
think  that  such  a  course  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  that  were  it 
"to  be  imitated  by  other  introducers  of  novelties  we  should  be  better 
able  to  test  the  value  of  the  very  many  varieties  of  new  vegetables, 
^ud,  what  is  more,  to  see  how  many  different  vegetables  are  out  under 


the  same  name — not,  I  believe,  dishonestly  so,  bat  simply  because 
there  is  no  way  of  comparing  them. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Hyacinths  so  poorly  enconraged,  and  cannot  but 
think  the  prize  for  eighteen  white  Hyacinths  a  great  mistake.— 
D.,  Deal. 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  12. 

DRAWING  PLANS. 


To  draw  and  transfer /if/.  35  to  the  ground,  form  the  rectangle 
AECD.  Di-aw  the  diameter  lines  ef  and  g  h,  and  the  other 
lines  as  1  2,  3  4,  &e.  Lines  7  8,  17  18,  33  34,  43  44,  form  the 
square  i  kmyi;  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  lines  E  F  and  a  H 
point  off  2  feet,  and 
draw  lines  11  12,  13 
14,  37  38,  39  40; 
draw  the  diagonal 
lines  i  n,  m  k ;  draw 
squares  abed  and 
efg  h  on  the  diagonal 
lines. 

To  transfer  the 
plan  to  the  gronnd, 
insert  a  stake  at  point 
A,  and  lay  a  line  from 
point  A  to  point  e, 
which  is  42  feet 
6  inches  in  length ; 
insert  a  stake  at  point 
£  ;  lay  the  line  from 
point  B  to  point  c, 
the  distance  between 
heing  63  feei ;  insert 
a  stake  at  point  c ; 
lay  the  line  to  point 
D,  and  there  insert  a 
stake.  Line  c  d  is 
equal  to  line  A  B. 
Lay  the  line  from  d 
to  A,  which  is  equal 
to  line  B  0.  Lay  the 
diameter  lines  E  f 
and  G  H.  From  the 
stake  at  point  a,  on 
line  A  B,  measure 
3  feet  (which  is  the 
•width  of  the  grass 
verge),  and  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point  1. 
From  the  stake  at 
point  D  find  the  cor- 
responding point  2. 
From  the  stake  at 
point  A  measure  7  feet, 
and  insert  a  p%  as  at 
point  3  ;  find  the  cor- 
responding point  4  on 
line  D  c,  and  there 
insert  a  peg.  From 
the  peg  at  point  a, 
on  line  A  b,  measure 
d  feet  3  inches,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  5  ;  also  on  line 
D  c  find  the  corre- 
sponding  point  6,  and 
there   insert    a    peg. 


Again  from  the  stake  at  point  a  measure  10  feet,  and  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point  7  ;  on  line  d  c  find  the  corresponding  point  8, 
and  insert  a  peg.  From  stake  A  measure  12  feet,  and  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point  9  ;  find  the  corresponding  point  10  on  line  d  o, 
and  insert  a  peg.  On  each  side  of  the  diameter  lines  e  f  and  g  h 
measure  2  feet,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  11 12,  13  14,  37  38, 


39  and  40.  Points  15,  17,  19,  21  and  23  are  found  from  the 
stake  at  point  e  as  points  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9  are  found  from  the 
stake  at  point  A.  From  the  stake  at  point  c  find  the  correspond- 
ing points  16,  18,  20,  22,  and  24 ;  insert  a  peg  at  each  point. 

From  the  stake  at 
(^  point  A,  on  line  A  d, 
measure  3  feet,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  51.  On  the  same 
line  measure  8  feet, 
and  insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  49  ;  also  from 
the  same  point  mea- 
sure 12  feet,  and  in- 
sert a  peg  as  at  point 
47  ;  on  the  same  line 
measure  17  feet  8 
inches,  and  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point  45  ; 
from  the  peg  at  point 
A  measure  20  feet,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  43 ;  from  the 
same  stake  measure 
26  feet  3  inches,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  41.  Find  the 
corresponding  points 
on  line  b  c,  as  points 
52,  50,  48,  46,  44,  and 
42.  From  the  stake 
at  point  D,  on  line 
D  A,  find  points  25,  27, 
29,  31,  33,  and  35  in 
the  same  manner  as 
points  51,  &o.,  from 
the  stake  at  point  A. 
From  the  stake  at 
point  0,  on  line  c  B, 
find  the  correspond- 
ing points  26,  28,  30, 
82,34,  and  36,  and  in- 
sert a  peg  at  each 
point.  Lay  lines  as 
from  peg  1  to  peg  2, 
and  from  peg  3  to  peg 
4,  and  so  on,  until 
lines  are  laid  between 
all  the  corresponding 
pegs.  Lines  7  8, 17  18 
33  34,  43  and  44  form 
the  square  i  k  in  n. 
Lay  the  diagonal  lines 
m  k  and  i  n.  On  the 
diagonal  lines  form 
square  abed,  which 
is  intended  for  a  bed, 
the  length  of  the  sido 
being  8  feet.  Form  square  e  f  g  h,  the  side  being  14  feet. 
The  space  between  the  two  squares  is  intended  for  a  grass 
verge  3  feet  wide ;  insert  a  peg  at  each  point,  and  lay  lines 
from  peg  to  peg,  and  the  figure  is  complete,  b,  beds  ;  g,  grass  ; 
w,  walk. — M.  O'DoNNBLL,  Gardener  to  E.  Leeming,  Esq.,  Spring 
Grove,  Richmond. 


Fig.  85.    Scale  12  feet  to  the  inch. 


POTATOES— PLANTING;  EARLY,  DETECTING 
The  "  noble  tuber  !  "     I  regret  to  say  that  I  hear  a  bad  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Potatoes,  by  reason  of  the  severe  frosts. 
The  poor  people  here  have  lost  both  their  "  eating  "  and  seed 
Pjtatoes.     Tijis  winter  has  been  the  severest  since  18G0.    Not- 


QUALITY,  AND  OTHER  HINTS. 


withstanding  thick  coverings  of  straw,  I  have  lost  a  bushel  and 
a  half.  As  soon  as  the  frost  broke  up  1  commenced  planting 
on  January  14th,  and  have  just  finished  all  my  garden  plots. 
The  ground  worked  well ;  with  the  aid  of  a  little  straw  placed 
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over  the  ground,  I  look  for  no  more  disaster  from  frost.  A 
little  surface  frost  excludes  the  air,  and  helps,  with  the  straw,  to 
preserve  the  "  noble  tuber."  Last  year  severe  frosts  succeeded 
the  planting,  but  no  mischief  was  done  to  the  planted  tubers. 
Some  of  the  plots  were  not  even  covered  with  straw,  but  were 
fully  exposed  to  the  east,  south-west,  and  north  winds,  in  this 
very  exposed  vale. 

It  is  said  that  if  frosted  Potatoes  are  placed  in  water  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  dried  before  the  fire,  they  will  "  do  "  for 
seed.  I  have  five  tubers  in  water,  and  intend  to  plant  them 
for  experiment.  I  should  hardly  think  they  would  succeed. 
A  frosted  Potato  is  decomposed. 

I  believe  the  Potato  disease,  in  a  great  measure,  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  dropsy,  as  it  usually  takes  place  after  heavy  rains 
succeeding  long  drought.  Perhaps  what  we  call  fungus  is  the 
mere  disruption  of  the  cells.  I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
and  confess  that  I  am  quite  in  the  dark.  I  have  had  no  diseased 
Potatoes  this  year,  and  only  one  diseased  tuber  last  year.  I  am 
Batisfied  that  "  early  ripeners  and  late  keepers  "  are  the  only 
sorts  to  plant. 

I  am  much  amused  by  reading  what  is  said  of  some  Potatoes, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  cast  out.  It  is  not  my  province  to  write 
them  down.  The  sorts  I  keep  are  well  known,  and  need  not 
be  named.  The  following  observations  may  interest,  and, 
perhaps,  profit  the  reader. 

If  you  buy  a  sack  of  Potatoes,  buy  big  and  moderate-sized 
ones  together,  and  yon  will  obtain  20  lbs.  more  weight  than  by 
buying  all  large  ones.  Moreover,  large  Potatoes,  even  if  the 
sort  is  good,  are  not  so  eatable  as  moderate-sized  Potatoes.  If 
you  want  to  test  uncooked  Potatoes,  take,  say,  five  sorts  or 
more  of  the  same  size,  and  whichever  weighs  heaviest  will  be 
the  best  Potato  when  cooked.  A  light  Potato  never  yet  was 
good.  When  Potatoes  are  cooked,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  taste 
them,  jou  can  tell  their  quality  by  breaking  them  in  half,  and 
applying  a  magnifying  glass.  That  will  be  the  best  Potato,  the 
grains  of  which  look  whitest,  like  pounded  white  sugar.  If 
the  grains  look  dark  or  muddy,  the  Potato  will  not  be  good.  A 
cat  or  dog  will  not  eat  a  Potato  unless  it  is  good  ;  their  fine 
noses  detect  what  our  unassisted  eyes  cannot  see  or  noses 
Bmell.  My  latest,  Yorkshire  Hero  and  Taylor's  Yorkshire 
Hybrid,  are  good,  and  will  last  well  till  June.  Last  year  my 
servants  preferred  them  to  the  Eoyal  Ashleaf,  dug  June  4th. 
Plant  your  Potatoes  before  they  are  much  grown  out.  Breaking 
off  the  sprouts  weakens  the  plant. — W.  F.  KAECLYrrE. 


SETTING  AND   CEOSSING   GR^IPES. 

As  Mr.  Pearson  remarks  at  page  509  of  last  volume,  we  have 
all  seen  recommended  for  the  abovenamed  practices,  by  one  a 
hot  dry  atmosphere,  by  another  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  by  a 
third  a  high  dry  temperature  with  plenty  of  air.  From  my 
experience  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  either  extreme  is  not 
to  be  commended.  Like  Mr.  Pearson  I  have  been  crossing 
Grapes  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  many  other  things  for  the 
last  twenty,  and  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  pursuit.  I 
have  always  found  a  dry  air  not  productive  of  pollen. 

With  the  view  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  others,  about  two 
years  ago  I  put  the  question  to  the  gardening  public  whether  a 
dry  or  a  damp  atmosphere  was  considered  the  more  favourable 
for  setting.  I  consider  no  decided  treatment  can  be  laid  down 
as  ensuring  the  desired  result,  especially  in  a  mixed  collection 
including  such  known  bad  setters  as  those  named  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son— Black  Morocco  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  These  two  sorts 
I  have  grown  successfully  under  the  following  treatment. 

The  Black  Morocco  I  found  always  had  on  the  top  of  every 
pistil  a  dewdrop.  I  considered  this  prevented  fertilisation  by 
-not  allowing  the  pollen  a  free  entrance  at  the  top  of  the  pistil. 
I  applied  the  pollen  of  free  setters,  but  finding  this  ineffectual, 
twice  a-day,  as  the  bunches  came  into  bloom,  I  carefully  drew 
them  through  my  hand  till  I  was  certain  the  dewdrops  were 
all  cleared  oS.  Mr.  Pearson's  mode  of  proceeding  had  the  same 
effect,  for  he  brushed  the  bunches  with  a  large  camel's-hair 
brush  covered  with  pollen  ;  in  doing  this  he  would  clear  away 
the  dewdrops,  and  a  portion  of  pollen  would  at  the  same  time 
be  applied. 

As  to  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat  I  had  to  grow  a  number  of  it, 
our  family  having  a  great  liking  for  large-berried  Grapes,  and  I 
tried  several  experiments  with  this  variety.  I  carefully  applied 
pollen  of  free-setting  sorts,  but  that  I  found  not  effectual. 
Anyone  who  has  grown  the  Canon  Hall  must  have  noticed  that 
there  is  double  the  number  of  flower-pips  on  every  bunch 
as  compared  with  other  Grapes.    This  I  thought  was  approach- 


ing to  a  monstrosity,  therefore  I  waited  till  the  bunch  was 
about  to  bloom,  and  then  severely  thinned  the  flower-pips, 
taking  away  three  out  of  every  four.  Under  this  treatment, 
and  by  tapping  gently  the  rods  when  in  bloom,  I  rarely  failed 
to  have  satisfactory-set  bunches. 

As  regards  crossing,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  efiectually  cross  Grapes  as  many  would  imagine.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  also  that  colour,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, is  accidental,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  three  last  varieties 
I  operated  on.  These  were  all  dark  varieties.  The  first  I  shall 
notice  is  my  own  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat,  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  This  I  crossed  with  Snow's  Black  Muscat 
Hamburgh  [Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria] ;  the  produce  was  a 
Golden  Champion  Hamburgh  with  a  true  Muscat  flavour,  and 
it  showed  colour  before  the  common  Hamburgh  in  the  same 
house.  The  second  was  Lady  Downe's  crossed  with  Snow's 
Black  Muscat  Hamburgh;  the  produce  was  a  deep  golden- 
coloured  Grape  of  the  same  habit  of  bunch  as  the  male  parent, 
the  bunch  long  and  well-shouldered,  the  berries  with  a  distinct 
Muscat  flavour.  The  third  was  Snow's  Black  Muscat  Hamburgh 
crossed  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  the  produce  was  a  deep 
golden-coloured  Grape,  with  the  bunch  the  same  in  habit  as 
Snow's  Black  Muscat  Hamburgh ;  the  bunch  long,  well  shoul- 
dered, setting  freely,  and  perfuming  the  house,  and  the  flavour 
a  decided  perfumed  Muscat.  The  golden  colour  comes  much 
sooner  than  in  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — W.  Melville,  St. 
Lawrence  Vineries,  Jersey. 

P.S. — There  have  been  erected  here  nearly  1000  feet  of  new 
glass,  of  which  at  some  future  time  I  may  give  details. — W.  M. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

"  C.  C.  E."  asks  me,  page  432,  vol.  xix.,  to  say  "  whether  my 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  actual  experiment  with  a 
strict  cash  account,  or  whether  they  are  merely  an  inference, 
&c.  ? " 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  actual  experiment,  but  not 
with  a  strict  cash  account,  for  we  in  private  gardens  do  not  keep 
(to  our  disgrace  be  it  said),  cash  accounts  in  the  way  that 
"  C.  C.  E."  means.  We  grow  what  our  employers  regard  as 
luxuries  more  than  as  paying  crops,  and  I  fear  "  C.  C.  E.,"  and 
also  our  Editors,  see  fruit  as  do  our  employers  ;  the  fijiest  and 
best  is  all  they  care  for,  having  no  eye  themselves  to  the  easb 
account.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  growing  for 
private  use  and  for  sale.  For  instance  :  A  has  a  vinery  erected 
for  growing  Grapes  for  his  own  use,  and  B  has  one  constructed 
to  grow  them  for  sale.  A  spends  fully  twice  as  much  on  the 
house  as  B,  and  he  plants  kinds  that  he  Ins  a  peculiar  Uking 
for — kinds  that  will  not  give  half  the  produce  of  those  B  plants. 
A  wants  variety,  and  the  gratification  of  his  palate  ;  but  B 
wants  cash,  and  he  must  plant  certain  heavy  croppers,  and  of 
a  quality  most  in  demand.  B's  house  pays,  with  a  large 
margin  of  profit,  but  A's  does  not  pay  with  a  strict  cash  ac- 
count. It  is  just  the  same  with  bush-fruit  trees.  A  will  have 
the  kinds  calculated  to  afford  the  finest  desserts,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  a  kind  that  is  a  certain  cropper,  ani  in  quality 
little  inferior  to  that  which  he  must  have  at  any  cost ;  he 
"  goes  in  "  for  the  very  best  of  everything,  likes  a  fruit  because 
it  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  forgets,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a 
notoriously  shy  bearer,  but  he  likes  it  all  the  better  for  that 
reason,  end  wisely  keeps  from  asking  a  strict  cash  account  of 
his  gardener.  His  gardener  (B  we  will  call  him),  commences 
growing  for  sale.  He  does  not  cater  for  those  who  may  be 
purchasers  of  fruits  for  the  sake  of  their  peculiar  flavour-,  but  he 
plants  the  good  and  useful  kinds,  which  always  find  a  ready 
sale,  and  are  large,  certain  croppers.  He  finds,  for  instance^ 
that  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Pimona,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Dnmelow's  Seedling  Apples  will  at  three  years  old  give  a  peck 
of  fine  and  equally  good  fruit  for  his  purpose,  while  the  fancy 
sorts  do  net  at  that  age  give  a  tenth  of  the  quantity.  I  need 
not  tell  "  C.  C.  E.,"  that  an  acre  planted  to  suit  A  will  not 
pay,  for  that  is,  I  believe,  his  case;  "a  source  of  increasing 
interest  and  pleasure  "  it  may  be,  but  'he  must  not  look  for  the 
cent,  per  cent,  return  of  B  at  seven  years,  which  I  know  from 
actual  experience  cannot  fail  to  result  if  the  trees  bear  as  well 
by  the  hundred  as  by  the  dozen,  and  by  the  thousand  as  by 
the  hundred. 

I  am  glad  of  "  C.  C.  E.'s  "  communication,  for  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  of  kinds  I  would  grow  for 
market.  "  What  I  Not  all  named  in  your  list  ? "  Why,  no? 
These  varieties  will  suit  all  but  the  very  fastidious,  being  most 
excellent  in  all  respects  ;  but  for  sale  I  should  grow  of  kitchen 
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Apples:  Lord  Suffieia,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dnmelow's  Saedling, 
Oooseberry  Apple.  Dessert  Apples  :  Early  Harvest  (a  few), 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Pitmaston  Nonpareil.  Plums: 
Onllins  Golden,  Early  Rivers,  Orleans,  Prince  Englebert,  July 
Green  Gage,  Belgian  Parple,  and  Victoria.  Pears  ■  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurrfi  Baohelier,  Beurre  Die!,  Beurre  Hardy,  Ber- 
gamotte  Esperen,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Alex- 
andre Lambre,  and  Marie  Louise.  Will  "  C.  C.  E.,"  or  any 
one,  state  what  results  they  have  found  from  the  above  sorts, 
by  actual  experiment  by  the  acre  ? 

Again,  "  C.  C.  E."  says  I  have  a  large  margin  in  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  trees — Apples  at  Is.  6d.  each.  He  quotes  prices 
which  were  I  to  buy  trees  at,  I  should  not  plant  them  at  6  feet 
apart,  but  in  lines  3  feet  from  each  other,  with  a  distance  of 
18  inches  in  the  row,  and  I  would  keep  the  trees  there  until 
they  were  fully  -i  feet  high,  well  furnished,  and  fit  for  planting  at 
€  feet  apart,  which  I  do  not  consider  they  are  until  they  have  had 
three  years'  growth  and  training  beyond  the  maiden  growth. 
The  trees  would  cost,  if  they  were  selected  at  any  nursery,  what 
I  have  named,  for  I  would,  of  course,  take  only  the  best,  such  as 
I  should  not  have  to  keep  unprofitably,  but  that  would  go  to 
work  at  once.  I  am  no  believer  in  cheap  first  costs,  and  should 
go  in  for  trees  for  an  acre  as  for  a  select  border — varieties 
excepted.  Thus  "  C.  C.  E.'s  "  trees  at  seven  years  would  only 
be  doing  what  mine  would  at  four. — G.  Abbey. 


ANONYMOUS   OKITICISM— MESSRS.  CARTER'S 
PRIZES. 

In  an  able  article  on  criticism  which  has  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Paul  lays  bare  an  unjust  practice,  and  makes  out  a 
good  case  for  publicity  of  critics'  names.  It  will  have  its  effect. 
A  few  years  ago  the  country  was  flooded  by  lucifer  match- 
boxes, on  which  were  engraved  some  well-remembered  figures. 
Look  at  them  on  one  side,  and  we  see  the  very  acme  of 
plea.?ure  and  satisfaction  beaming  from  the  countenances  of 
the  faces  there  depicted ;  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  box, 
and  we  see  the  same  figures  expressing  the  very  incarnation  of 
ugliness.  Criticism  has  two  sides.  Mr.  Paul  stands  on  one 
side — publicity,  and  sees  the  pleasant  aspect.  I  stand  on  the 
other  side,  and  see  the  same  figure  ugly — inexpressibly  ugly. 
If  I  go  to  Mr.  Paul's  side  I  shall  see  as  he  sees.  It  Mr.  Paul 
will  come  to  my  side  he  will  see  as  I  see.  I  have  gone  over  to 
Mr.  Paul's  side,  have  seen  with  him,  and  btl'.eve.  Let  him 
come  over  to  my  side,  and  believe  with  me,  if  he  can.  If  Mr. 
Paul  can  see  as  I  see,  and  feel  as  I  feel,  he  will,  I  think,  say 
as  I  say,  that  if  anonymous  criticism  is  ugly,  the  other  side  of 
the  question  is  ugly  too. 

Mr.  Paul  has  given  an  example.  I  will  give  one.  I  have  in 
times  past  sometimes  felt  it  a  duty  or  a  pleasure  to  contribute 
an  article  to  this  and  other  papers,  and  to  which  I  have  attached 
my  name  and  address.  On  almost  every  occasion  I  have  had 
private  letters  bothering,,  me  for  something  or  other.  Now,  I 
do  not  call  this  ugly,  but  I  do  not  call  it  nice,  as  it  raises  the 
question  courtesy  versus  postage  stamps.  Through  unavoidable 
circumstances  I  am  often  scarce  of  the  latter,  and  I  do  not 
grumble  much  ;  but  if  conserving  the  former  adds  to  the  exist- 
ing scarcity  of  the  latter,  I  have  a  right  to  grumble  and  stop 
the  demand  on  my  resources.  This,  as  before  said,  I  do  not 
call  ugly,  but  I  do  the  following.  If  I  have  happened  to  have 
written  recommendatory  of  an  article,  and  have  given  the 
reason  of  my  success,  I  have  been  insulted  by  applications  for 
a  few  dozens  or  a  few  hundreds,  intimating  that  as  the  pro- 
duction cost  me  nothing,  I  might  make  a  "good  thing  of 
it,"  and  my  master  be  no  worse.  I  call  that  the  ugly  side  of 
publicity,  and  I  determined  to  avoid  the  temptation  by  taking 
away  the  means  which  called  it  ^  into  action.  Seldom  since, 
except  by  special  request,  have  I  appended  my  name,  whether 
the  article  has  contained  praise  or  blame,  or  whether  in  this 
respect  it  has  been  neutral.  Herein  I  may  have  erred,  not 
that  anything  I  could  say  would  do  either  much  good  or  much 
harm,  but  that  it  is  but  just  and  honest  in  principle  that  critics 
in  censuring  men  or  things  should  append  their  names.  This 
is  manifestly  so  fair  that  it  needs  no  attempt  at  proving,  and 
1  daresay  it  is  all  that  Mr.  Paul  contends  for.  But  while  I 
lay  down  this  rule  for  my  own  guide,-  and  act  up  to  it,  I  shall 
also  act  pretty  closely  to  another,  and  not  append  my  name  to 
anything  personally  commendatory  of  one  man  above  another. 
S'or  instance,  were  I  to  bring  to  pubUc  notice  some  splendid  Vines 
which  I  can  see  every  day,  and  of  whose  parentage  Mr.  Paul 
might  be  proud,  and  to  append  my  name,  that  eminent  nursery- 
man might  possibly  not  complain  of  my  doing  so,  but  Mr. 


Pearson  might  perhaps  question  my  motives,  because  the  same 
house  contains  some  from  him  equally  good,  but  yet  unnoticed. 
Some  men's  names  are  of  greater  strength  than  their  judgment. 
At  present  the  general  rule  stands  thus — to  give  one's  name 
when  we  praise,  and  to  withhold  it  when  we  blame.  I  am 
aware  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  rule, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  as  well  for  all  parties  if 
it  were  simply  reversed. 

Having  expressed  my  thoughts,  I  will  leave  the  subject  to 
clearer  heads  and  abler  pens  than  mine,  and  venture  a  word 
of  comment  on  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  through  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 
Holborn.  Every  year  something  fresh  is  brought  forward, 
startling  in  character  and  price.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  these  new-born  subjects  ushered  into 
the  world  with  everything  that  can  make  them  attractive  are 
jealously  watched  by  a  criticising  and  discriminating  public.  It 
is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  but  woe  be  to  the  proprietor  if  they 
found  a  character  for  any  of  their  proteges  on  the  results 
achieved  in  an  abnormal  season,  and  which  are  not  upheld 
under  other  aspects  and  other  circumstances.  It  is  right  that 
new  subjects  should  be  assailed,  and  have  their  bad  points 
mercilessly  brought  forward— if  a  thing  cannot  stand  the  fire  of 
public  criticism  it  will  not  fulfil  the  demands  of  public  utility. 
I  have  been  their  assailant,  and  probably  shall  be  again.  Eat  if 
it  is  right  that  faults  should  be  exposed,  it  is  equally  right  that 
virtues  should  be  recognised.  That  many  subjects  possess 
virtue  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  or  the  experience  of  the  best 
cultivators  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  authorities  go  for 
little  or  nought.  Who  that  has  seen  the  Alpha,  Wonder,  and 
Hundredfold  Peas  grown  under  favourable  circumstances  can 
fail  to  recognise  in  them  points  of  merit  of  sterling  quality? 
while  Potatoes,  and  even  salads  and  Parsley,  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  horticultural  world.  If  Messrs.  Carter  reap  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise  it  is  only  what  they  are  entitled  to, 
and  if  the  world  is  benefited  who  should  begrudge  it  ?  At  any 
rate,  it  is  clear  they  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their 
introductions,  or  they  would  not  have  deliberately  adopted  such 
efiectual  means  of  exposing  their  weakness  as  to  offer  nearly 
£50' for  the  bringing  together  of  their  productions  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  examination  of  the  most  competent  judges. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  liberal  offer  will  have  a  liberal  response, 
and  those  who  offer  and  those  who  contribute  will  alike  reap  a 
reward  from  their  venture,  and  general  horticulture  be  col- 
laterally advanced. — W.  B.  H. 


PROGNOSTICATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  WINTER. 
In  last  November's  number  of  "  Symons's  Monthly  Meteoro- 
logical Magazine,"  Mr.  G.  D.  Brumham,  Cirencester,  observed 
that  according  to  a  law  which  for  the  last  hundred  years  "  has 
always  proved  correct,  the  coming  winter  must  be  remarkably 
severe — that  is,  the  mean  temperature  must  be  very  consider- 
ably below  the  average."  The  law  Mr.  Brumham  stated  in  the 
December  number  of  that  Magazine  is  this  :  — 

'*  "When  tlie  rainfall  of  tlie  first  seven  months  of  the  year  is  below 
10  inches  (near  London,  or  at  Lyndon  in  Kutlaucl),  or  there  have  been 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  three  or  more  months  in  each  of 
which  the  rainfall  has  been  below  an  inch,  the  succeeding  winter  is 
ahcat/s  remarkably  severe,  if  the  Greenwich  mean  temperature  of 
August  to  October  inclusive  has  been  not  more  than  56°.l  in  the  former 
case,  or  in  the  latter  more  than  53^.4." 

How  the  prognostication  has  been  and  is  being  fulfilled  we 
all  know,  and  we  have  had  this  note  sent  us  on  the  subject : — 

"I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
weather  prophecies  in  general,  so  many  have  been  put  forth 
without  much  fovmdation  to  rest  upon,  have  flourished  for  a 
time,  but  soon  come  to  an  untimely  end,  but  this,  certainly, 
seems  more  promising  than  anything  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  up  to  the  present  period  has  been  remarkably  ful- 
filled, and  also  has  the  merit  of  having  been  issued  before  the 
commencement  of  the  winter,  and  not  in  ambiguous  language, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old-fashioned  almanacks  by  which 
people  might  be  rendered  wise  after  the  event. 

"  This  prophecy,  like  all  others,  must  stand  the  test  of  time, 
and  if  found  sound  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  meteor- 
ological knowledge,  and  will  reflect  credit  on  Mr.  Brumham, 
the  discoverer.  Whether  it  continue  successful  in  future  years 
or  not  I  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  line  of 
investigation  which  should  be  followed.  No  doubt  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weather,  which  appear  so  strange  and  unaccountable 
to  us,  are  not  really  so,  but  proceed  aocoiding  to  certain  fixed 
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Jaws,  and  if  we  only  had  a  key  to  them  it  wonld  be  possible  to 
predict  the  character  of  the  season  beforehand  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  clock ;  but  at  present  we  are  far  from  that  happy 
state  of  affairs,  and  are  waiting  for  some  meteorological  Newton 
to  appear  and  settle  a  few  of  the  knotty  points  for  us.  Does 
the  moon  influence  the  weather  ?  The  French  savants,  after 
investigating  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  did  not  affect  the  weather  at  all.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  reported  that  they  could  not  find 
out  how  she  affected  the  weather.  The  American  captains 
who  fetch  guano  from  the  South  Seas  say  that  the  moon  does 
affect  the  weather,  and  that  there  is  more  rain  in  certain 
phases  of  the  moon  than  in  others.  Is  it  not  more  reaconable 
to  suppose  that  she  does,  and  that  the  changes  in  our  atmo- 
sphere are  caused  by  the  relative  position  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  other  planets  ?  I  think  so.  It  is  clear  that  the  tides  are 
affected  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  ;  why  not  the  weather  ? 

"  But  to  return  to  the  prophecy.  If  the  data  are  sound,  no 
doubt  there  are  reasons  which  may  be  shown  for  their  existence. 
Dryness  and  low  temperature  in  the  early  months  of  the  year 
seem  to  be  the  desiderata  for  cold.  Perhaps  under  these  con- 
ditions the  ice  and  snow  may  be  less  melted  in  the  Arctic 
regions  than  at  other  times.  It  is  certain  that  in  1868,  when 
there  was  an  unusually  warm  spring  and  summer,  accompanied 
with  more  rain  than  in  1870,  and  when  the  temperature  in 
Iceland  in  June  was  as  high  as  it  usually  is  in  August,  and  when 
ship  captains  reported  that  the  ice  belt  round  the  Pole  was 
driven  back  further  almost  than  in  the  memory  of  man,  the 
warm  summer  was  followed  by  a  very  mild  winter,  and  the 
north-east  wind  seemed  fhorn  of  its  usual  rigours.  Were  the 
previous  heat  and  rain  the  cause  of  it  ?  Mr.  Brumham,  per- 
haps, would  say,  Yes  ;  I  would  rather  say,  Wait  and  see  if  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  table  are  borne  out  in  future 
years,  and  then  the  investigation  of  the  cause  will  be  likely  to 
add  still  further  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
meteorology.— Amateue,  Cirencester.'^ 


SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS.— No.  3. 
An  entomological  friend  of  mine,  whose  spite  towards  gar- 
deners generally  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  has  come  at  times  into 
collision  with  various  species  of  that  genus,  takes  upon  him 
to  assert  that  the  majority,  large  as  are  their  opportunities  for 
observation,  have  done  little  towards  increasing  our  stock  of 
facts  in  natural  history.  I  think,  however,  that  if  we  look 
back  on  the  records  of  the  past  we  shall  admit  that  in  matter 
and  in  style,  what  horticulturists  do  now  communicate  to  our 
journals  from  time  to  time,  throws  quite  into  the  shade  the 
meagre  descriptions  which  were  once  thought  of  value.  Still 
there  is  scope  for  improvement,  especially  amongst  working 
gardeners,  andwe  may  hope  that,  through  the  impetus  given 
to  education  by  its  being  regarded  as  of  national  importance, 
natural  science  and  its  concomitants  will  be  so  taught  as  not  to 
disgust,  but  to  stimulate  the  youthful  mind,  and  prepare  it  for 
making  discoveries  on  its  own  account  when  the  after-life  gives 
opportunities.  One  thing,  certainly,  caused  some  difficulty  in 
other  days — there  were  few  journals  through  which  facts  in 
natural  history  could  be  brought  before  the  public.  Some 
communications  came  out,  however,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine," and  strange  enough  they  were,  for  "  Sylvanns  Urban  " 
was  decidedly  non-scientific.  I  quote  two  amusing  specimens 
of  the  sort  of  thing  that  went  down  with  the  reader  of  a  hundred 
years  since.  A  certain  "  J.  H.,"  writing  an  alarmist's  letter 
from  Cambridge  in  17C3,  says  of  insects,  that  "  the  embryos  of 
these  rapacious  animals  are  now  quickening  by  the  rays  of  the 
vernal  sun.  The  caterpillars  that  destroy  the  trees  and  hedges 
glue  their  nests  to  the  branches.  The  web  is  woven  with  a 
close  texture,  and  covered  with  a  viscous  liquor.  In  hot  weather 
an  effluvium  exhales  from  caterpillars,  which  is  noxious  both 
to  man  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  produces  contagious  diseases." 
This  is  of  a  general  cast ;  of  more  particular  observations,  if 
such  they  can  be  termed,  we  have  such  as  that  written  down 
by  "  D.  J."  in  17GC.  His  gardener  in  digging  discovers  a 
mysterious  roll.  This  is  opened,  master  and  man  both  agape 
with  astonishment — behold  I  a  mass  of  desiccated  matter  re- 
sembling chewed  grass,  compacted  together,  7  inches  long, 
1  broad,  terminating  in  a  blunt  end,  tenanted  by  what  he  calls 
a  single  egg,  about  which  the  substance  was  looser.  The  oddest 
part  of  the  letter  states  that  a  hunt  was  instituted  for  the  insect 


which  had  made  it,  and  the  sagacious  discoverer  could  not 
understand  why,  after  its  trouble,  it  had  not  waited  to  see  the 
result !  This  was  probably  a  nest  of  some  species  of  solitary 
bee. 

It  is  possible,  however,  some  may  think  that  in  horticulture 
ignorance  regarding  the  numerous  insect  peats  which  mock  our 
labours  has  some  advantages.  We  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 
enemies  we  see  and  can  get  hold  of,  but  how  many  are  there 
which  work  us  trouble  and  yet  evade  us  !  Then  occasionally 
there  suddenly  appears  some  new  blight,  and  the  reflective 
visage  of  the  gardener,  full  of  insect  lore,  lengthens  as  his 
imagination  pictures  the  divers  annoyances  it  may  inflict,  whieh 
he  cannot  totally  prevent.  Increasing  knowledge  we  must  in- 
crease Borrow,  is  a  reflection,  however,  that  may  be  pushed  too 
far  ;  in  natural  history  our  great  danger  is  a  sort  of  half  know- 
ledge, which  enables  us  to  talk  but  gives  us  little  insight. 
Thus,  one  who  thought  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
caterpillars  and  their  destructive  doings,  had  yet  no  idea  that 
any  were  to  be  found  waiting  quietly  through  the  winter  to 
recommence  their  jaw  work  in  spiing.  It  is  true  of  various 
species  in  gardens  as  well  as  in  fields  and  woods,  and  an  un- 
pleasant lurker  of  this  sort  is  that  producing  the  Gothic  Moth 
(Mcenia  typica).  The  parent  Moths  are  on  the  wing  often  for 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  summer,  coming  eagerly  enough  to 
an  ensnaring  sweet  compound  spread  on  tree  trunks  even  about 
London,  and  in  spite  of  its  commonness  it  deserves  to  be  called 
handsome.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman  that  the 
juvenile  caterpillars  proceed  with  a  certain  degree  of  military 
regularity,  marching  in  little,  companies,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  the  upper  suiface  of  the  leaves.  My  own  observations 
confirm  this,  though,  unlike  Mr.  Newman's  specimens,  those 
occurring  at  the  west  end  of  London  do  not  always  begin  by  a 
short  sojourn  on  trees  ere  they  descend  to  the  lower  growth  in 
gardens.  I  have  found  eggs  and  young  caterpillars  on  low 
plants,  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  devour  the  produce  of  the  flower 
as  well  as  that  of  the  kitchen  garden.  These  caterpillars  seem 
to  have  at  all  times  a  partiality  for  dead  leaves — they  often 
hybernate  on  or  amongst  them;  ard,  when  feeding  some  in 
captivity  during  the  spring,  I  noticed  that  they  ate  chiefly  at 
night,  hiding  under  a  dried  leaf  during  the  day.  Hence  the 
species  escapes  notice  in  gardens  at  the  very  time  it  is  most 
destructive,  and  slugs  and  snails  are  anathematised  occasion- 
ally, while  the  culprit  is  our  Gothic  foe,  now  getting  plump, 
and  who  would  perhaps  wink  his  eyes,  if  he  had  any  eyelids,  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  fare  he  obtains  on  the  fresh 
juicy  leaves.  However,  as,  by  and-by  entering  the  earth,  he 
becomes  a  chrysalis,  he  may  chance  to  get  chopped  in  two  by 
the  spade  or  hoe.  From  the  small  proportion  of  these  cater- 
pillars to  be  found  by  careful  searching  in  some  springs  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  about  the  preceding  autumn,  I  faacy 
that  they  are  kept  in  check  by  some  parasite,  or  killed  by  the 
sharp  weather  of  certain  seasons. 

Who  has  not  some  early  associations  connected  with  the 
Woolly  Bear  ?  though  this  name  is  applied  loosely  to  various 


Chclonia  Cnja. 

hairy  caterpillars.  I  think,  however,  that  it  could  be  demon- 
strated to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  common  Tiger  Moth 
(Chelonia  Caja),  the  only  probable  rival  being  the  caterpillar  of 
the  White  Ermine.  An  active  fellow  is  the  Tiger  Caterpillar, 
though  its  long  silky  hairs,  as  seen  at  the  final  change  of  skin, 
have  nothing  resembling  wool  about  them  except  their  light 
colour  on  the  back.  "The  head  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  black. 
Nor  is  it  remarkable  for  being  bearish  in  disposition,  though 
it  may  be  thought  a  feeble  miniature  of  that  animal  in  appear- 
ance. An  observer,  however,  reports  last  year  an  instance 
wherein  a  Tiger  Caterpillar  proved  a  cannibal,  devouring  a 
chrysalis  of  a  brother ;  but  then  there  was  this  excuse,  that 
the  individual  had  been  kept  on  short  commons^  snd,  to  all 
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^aterpillars,  abstinence  in  warm  weather  is  very  trying.  It 
has  been  ijuestioned  whether  birds  attack  hairy  caterpillars. 
No  doubt  some  species  do,  though  others  are  repelled  by  this 
means  of  defence,  especially  when  the  individual  attacked  has 
the  power,  like  the  present  species,  of  presenting,  by  rolling 
into  a  ring,  a  surface  of  hairs  in  every  direction.  'Were  it  not 
for  this,  as  the  Tiger  Caterpillar  feeds  conspicuously,  its  num- 
bers would  soon  be  diminished  considerably.  As  it  is,  we 
notice  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  commonest  of  caterpillars  both 
in  gardens  and  in  uncultivated  places,  its  favourite  food-plants 
in  the  latter  spots  being  Docks  and  dead  Nettles.  Most  partial 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  the  caterpillar  of  the  Tiger  Moth  at 
times  turns  up  on  the  flower  beds,  and  may  even  be  detected 
feasting  on  fruit  trees,  or  disfiguring  a  choice  Pelargonium. 
One  circumstance  tending  to  account  for  its  abundance  is  the 
number  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  Moth  (stated  in  some  books 
at  800  or  900;  in  a  case,  where  I  counted  what  I  believe  was 
the  whole  batch  of  a  female  in  confinement,  the  number  was 
about  600)(»and  these  are  laid  in  clusters  through  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Moths  ;  in  fact,  they  seem  rarely  to  take  any  exten- 
sive flight.  The  principal  business  of  the  young  caterpillars 
during  the  autumn  appears  to  be  the  changing  of  their  skins ; 
of  these  several  follow  in  succession  without  much  increase  of 
size.  Ceasing  to  eat  as  winter  approaches,  they  retire  usually 
to  the  roots  of  the  herbage,  or,  in  gardens,  to  some  nook  or 
-  cranny,  there  to  remain  until  spring,  at  whose  advent  they  at 
•  once  set  to  work  again,  but,  growing  rather  slowly,  are  seldom 
full  fed  until  June.  The  cocoon  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
the  hairs  of  the  caterpillar,  which  have  an  unpleasant  irritating 
effect  upon  the  human  skin,  though  this  has  been  questioned, 
and  the  effect  ascribed  to  some  fluid  of  a  pungent  nature  ejected 
by  the  caterpillar.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Moth  when  fresh 
from  the  chrysalis  does  possess  the  power  of  ejecting,  from 
some  apparatus  behind  the  head,  an  acid  liquid  which  causes 
smarting.  The  upper  wings,  which  have  given  the  species  its 
tigrine  name,  are  variable  in  their  marking,  as  also  sometimes 
the  hind  wings,  usually  adorned  with  blue-black  spots  on  a  red 
ground.  An  entomologist  reared  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
types  of  the  darker  varieties  by  feeding  the  caterpillars  on 
Coltsfoot  and  Butterbur.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
moiety  of  the  students  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  that 
these  departures  from  the  normal  colouring  are  results  of 
disease. 

Amongst  the  names  of  terror  in  Eastern  lands,  none  are  more 
appalling  to  the  husbandman  than  that  of  the  Locust.  Only 
three  years  ago  we  find  that  the  ravages  committed  in  Algeria 
by  the  species  were  something  appalling,  thoagb  millions  of 
them  were  slaughtered.  The  term  Locust  is  applied  even  in 
our  country  in  a  loose  way  to  various  destructive  or  conspicu- 
ous insects,  as,  for  instance,  singularly  and  inappropriately,  to 
the  caterpillar  of  the  Death's-head  Hawk  (Acherontia  Atropos), 
not  uncommon  at  times  in  the  midland  counties,  an  oscasional 
visitant  in  others.  Bat  the  question  has  been  often  asked  with 
some  interest.  Does  the  oriental  Locust  ever  make  its  way 
here,  and  is  there  any  danger  of  its  doing  us  serious  injurj  ? 
Many  specimens  of  the  Orthopterous  order  had  been  sent  from 
different  places  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Entomologist,"  who 
stated  that  he  had  doubts  whether  the  true  Locust  did  occur 
in  Britain.  Mr.  Walker's  researches,  published  in  last  year's 
"  Entomologist,"  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  two  species,  and 
one  of  these,  the  Migratory  Locust  of  South  Russia  (Pachytylus 
migratorius),  which  also  occurs  in  Sn'itzerland,  the  South  of 
France,  and  Spain,  has  occasionally  made  its  way  to  our  shores. 
There  seems  to  be  still  some  doubt  whether  this  species  com- 
mits ravages  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  A  number  of  these  were 
noticed  on  the  coasts  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  solitary  specimens 
have  been  picked  up  elsewhere.  At  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  in  March 
last  it  was  asserted  that  examples  of  the  true  African  Locust 
had  been  taken  here,  but  the  nomenclature  being  confused,  the 
fact  is  still  questionable.  In  our  case  I  imagine  we  have  little 
to  fear  from  this  species,  which,  in  spite  of  the  long  migrations 
it  makes,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  Effected  by  atmospheric 
influences. — J.  E.  S.  C. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
AccoEWNQ  to  Nature  the  large  conservatory  for  Orchidacffe 
in  the  Jakdin  des  Plantes  at  Pahis  has  been  destroyed  by  a 
Prussian  shell.  The  glass-work  was  broken,  and  the  plants, 
which  are  so  delicate,  were  lost  without  any  hope  of  recovery. 
The  losses  are  very  serious,  as  the  collection  had  many  valu- 


able specimens  obtained  from  the  occupation  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  exertions  of  the  French  Scientific  Commission,  which 
had  been  sent  to  America  to  explore  the  empire  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Maximilian.  M.  Chevreuil,  the  Director  of  the  Museum, 
has  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  following  pro- 
test : — "  The  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  founded  in  Paris  by 
an  edict  of  King  Louis  XIII.,  dated  January  3,  1626,  became 
a  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the  23rd  May,  1794.  It  was 
bombarded  in  the  reign  ol  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  Count 
Bismarck  being  Chancellor,  by  the  Prussian  army,  on  the  night 
of  the  SthOth  January  1871.  Until  then  it  had  been  respected 
by  all  parties,  and  by  all  national  and  foreign  authorities. 
Paris,  January  9,  1871."  The  Academy  has  determined  tha.t 
the  protest  of  M.  Chevreuil  shall  be  printed  at  the  head  of  its 
reports,  and  the  Committee  of  Professors  of  the  Museum  have 
decided  that  a  marble  monument,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
protest,  shall  be  placed  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  building, 
surrounded  with  projectiles  thrown  from  the  enemy's  batteries. 

Amongst  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  Eotal 

HoRTicDLTOEAL  SociETTT  for  the  present  season  we  have  to 
announce  the  following  : — Mr,  Eyles,  Superintendent  of  the  So- 
ciety's garden  at  South  Kensington,  retires  from  that  office, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Barron,  who  will  for  the  future  act  as 
the  Society's  Garden  Superintendent  at  South  Kensington  and 
Chiswick,  thus  combining  the  management  of  the  two  gardens 
in  one.  The  position  which  Mr.  Eyles  will  retain  is  that  of 
Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows,  in  conjunction  with  his  pro- 
fession as  a  landscape  gardener. 

Messes.  Carter  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Holborn,  have  ofiered 

the  following  Prizes  foe  Vegetables  grown  by  bona  fide 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  or  gentlemen  amateurs,  without  forcing,, 
in  the  open  ground,  to  be  awarded  at  the  meetings  of  the  Fvoyai 
Horticultural  Society  during  the  present  year — viz.,  May  nth. 
— Prize  £1  10s.,  for  the  best  dish  of  Carter's  First  Crop 
Pea,  1  peek.  Prize  £1  10s.,  for  the  best  dish  of  Early  Peas, 
not  First  Crop,  1  peek.  June  7(/(.— Ist  prize  £2  26.  ;  2nd 
£1  Is.,  for  the  oest  three  dishes  of  Peas  (to  include  Alpha  and 
Invicta)— i.e..  Early  White,  Early  Round  Blue,  and  Early 
Wrinkled  Peas,  ■htne  27th.— A  silver  cup  or  £10;  2nd  prize 
£2,  for  the  best  collection  of  Vegetables,  including  Laxton's 
Supreme,  Carter's  Hundredfold,  Laxton's  Quality,  Dwarf  Water- 
loo, and  two  other  varieties  of  Peas.  July  5th. — 1st  prize 
£2  2s.  ;  2nd  £1  Is.,  for  the  best  six  dishes  of  Peas,  to  include 
Laxton's  Supreme,  Carter's  Hundredfold,  and  Laxton's  Quality, 
July  19(7j.— 1st  prize  £2  2s. ;  2nd  £1  Is.,  for  the  best  collection 
of  Vegetables,  to  include  thn  e  dishes  of  Peas  (including  Carter's 
Imperial  Wonder  and  Laxton's  Supreme),  Carter's  Improved 
Garnishing  Parsley,  and  Carter's  Giant  White  Cos  Lettuce. 
August  IGth. — 1st  prize  £2  2s.;  2nd  £1  Is.,  lor  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Vegetables,  to  include  Carter's  Champion  Runner  Beans 
and  three  dishes  of  Peas  (including  Carter's  Impetial  Wonder 
and  Carter's  Wonder  of  the  World).  September  6«/(.— Ist  prize 
£2  2s. ;  2nd  £1  Is.,  for  the  best  collection  of  Onions,  to  include 
the  New  Giant  Rocca  of  Naples,  Giant  White  Tripoli,  and 
Neapolitan  Marzagole.  Sepembcr  20t/i.— Ist  prize  £2  is. ;  2nd 
.£1  Is.,  for  the  best  collection  of  Vegetables,  to  include  Carter's 
Dwarf  Crimson  Celery,  Carter's  Dvvarf  Mammoth  Cauliflower, 
New  Giant  Rocca  Onion,  Kohl  Rabi,  three  dishes  of  Peas  (to 
include  Carter's  Imperial  Wonder),  and  Carter's  Perfection  of 
Beets.  October  4(7!.— 1st  prize  £2  2s. ;  2nd  £1  Is,,  for  the  best 
collection  of  American  Potatoes,  six  varieties.  November  1st. 
—  1st  prize  £3  3s. ;  2nd  £2  2s  ;  3rd  £1  Is.,  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Potatoes,  to  include  Carter's  Ashtop  Fluke,  Cambridge- 
shire Kidney,  Red-skinned  Flourball,  and  Carter's  Main  Crop. 
Prize  £1  Is".,  for  the  best  dish  of  Carter's  Main  Crop  Potato. 
December  6(,'i  — 1st  prize  £2  2s.;  2nd  £1  Is.,  for  the  best 
collection  of  Vegetables,  to  include  Carter's  Little  Pixie  Savoy, 
Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Carter's  Garnishing  Kale,  Pars- 
nips, Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  and  Leek. 


THE   LATE   SEVERE  WEATHER. 

Mr.  Adderley  (page  66)  calls  attention  to  the  injaries  inflicted  by 
the  late  severe  weather,  and,  no  doubt,  facts  will  be  revealed  which 
are  difBcult  to  nnderstantt,  for  while  he  records  the  temperature  with 
him  at  1"  below  zero,  on  Becember  ilth,  none  of  the  thermometers 
here  (and  there  are  three  or  four  of  them)  descended  below  VA%  while 
less  than  a  mile  from  us  a  temperature  of  5^  was  registered,  and  at 
Tunbi-idge  it  had  been  down  to  1'.  At  some  places  near  Maidstone,  1° 
or  more  below  zero  was  registered,  and  near  Mailing  it  is  said  4' 
below  that  point.  Now,  a  difference  of  16^  or  17''  at  places  so  near  to 
each  other  is  difficult  to  understand,  altitude  not  always  accounting 
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ior  it ;  and  the  effects  jirodaced  show  as  well  as  the  instruments  that 
there  has  been  a  great  cliffereEce,  for  while  Mr.  Adderley  describes 
his  shrubs  as  all  but  killed— a  fact  confirmed  by  others  near  here, 
■where  the  temperature  has  been  as  low  as  with  him — ours  at  Linton  do 
not  as  jet  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  having  been  injured.  A  few  days 
ago,  on  examining  the  bloom-bnda  of  Laurustinus,  I  thonght  they  were 
not  sufficiently  inj  ored  to  prevent  them  expanding  at  the  proper  time  ; 
but  it  may  be  too  early  yet  to  make  sure  of  that,  for  at  the  time  I  write, 
Jannai-y  27th,  there  is  as  much  appearance  of  severe  weather  as  a 
month  ago. 

It  is  singular  that  extreme  cold  should  exhibit  itself  so  capriciously 
— heat  certainly  never  does,  a  difference  of  2^  or  3°  is  aU  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  occurs  in  the  same  exposure,  &c.,  and  is  met 
with  in  places  a  few  miles  apart,  while  I  believe  differences  of  as  much 
as  20'  have  been  experienced  during  the  past  cold  weather.  Perhaps 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  wind  on  the  late  cold  nights  had  some  in- 
fluence, as  a  good  breeze  must  mix  one  cold  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
with  another  that  may  not  be  so  cold,  and  so  produce  a  greater  unifor- 
mity of  temperature.  The  lowest  reading  of  our  thermometer  at  any 
titue  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  6'',  on  March  10th,  1S55,  anil 
10°,  on  January  5th,  1SG7,  while  the  memorable  Christmas  day  of 
1860  was  only  15",  yet  we  suffered  much  that  season,  owing,  however, 
to  the  unripened  condition  of  vegetation  when  the  frost  set  in,  but  not 
so  much  as  in  1807.  This  season,  with  the  prospect  of  more  winter 
before  us,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  much,  but  so  far,  I  believe,  we  have 
«scaped  with  less  damage  than  most  of  our  neighbours,  but  when  more 
■certain  of  this  I  will  probably  revert  to  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  most  severe  weather  has  been.. 
A  friend  writing  me  from  Cornwall  siys  the  thermometer  there  has 
been  down  to  14',  an  unusual  occurrence  for  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  midland  counties,  where  we  usually  hear  of  the  most  severe 
frosts,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  intense  as  nearer  the  east 
coast,  neither  does  London  appear  to  have  been  visited  with  such  hard 
weather  as  many  places  in  Kent.  These  and  kindred  matters  are 
fitting  subjects  for  inquiry,  aud  when  the  time  comes  to  reveal  the 
damage  done  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  at  each 
place  reported  upon  will  be  given  also.  The  fact  of  the  ground  being 
partly  covered  with  snow  was  of  much  service  to  vegetables,  the  most 
damage  to  them  being  done  after  a  partial  thaw  had  set  in  about 
January  6th.  The  frosts  that  followed,  though  not  so  severe  as  before, 
certainly  did  more  harm  than  those  preceding  that  time. — J.  KoBSOS. 


COMMISSION  PAID  BY  TRADESMEN   TO 
SERVANTS. 

A  Teadesmas"  has  written  to  us  on  this  subject — a  very  im- 
portant one — but  we  do  not  see  what  benefit  would  result  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  practice  in  our  pages.  Such  discussions  have  akeady 
taken  place,  with  little  or  no  beneficial  result,  for  though  some  gentle- 
men and^  tradesmen  have  manfully  opposed  it,  others  have  tacitly  or 
openly  given  it  their  approval,  aud  too  many  employers  look  upon 
allowances  on  bills  as  making  up  for  the  deficient  remuneration  they 
give  to  their  servants. 

Not  long  ago  a  nurseryman  told  us  that  a  gentleman  in  giving  him 
an  order  said  to  him,  that  as  it  was  near  Christmas  or  bill-paying  time, 
he  must  give  a  greater  allowance  to  the  gardener.  "  A  Teadesman  " 
justly  states,  the  only  right  plan  would  be  for  employers  to  give  re- 
muuerative  wages,  and  oppose  all  such  gratuities,  and  for  tradesmen 
to  join  in  resolving  not  to  give  them— but  will  they  do  so  ?  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gentleman  gains  in  the  long  run,  for  if 
the  tradesman  pays  so  much  in  discount,  ho  must  contrive  to  get  that 
extra  somehow.  All  such  .allowances  are  very  pressing  in  these  days 
of  close-cutting  contracts.  The  whole  system  has  a  tendency  to  put  a 
temptation  in  the  way  of  all  concerned  to  veer  somewhat  from  the 
straight  line  of  rectitude,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  mortals 
should  not  have  inducements  to  wrong-doing  put  iu  our  way. 

As  to  a  gardener  making  a  demand  as  a  right  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  houses  erected,  we  hojje  he  will  think  twice  before  he  persists 
in  the  demand.  A  gardener  of  some  years'  standing  tells  us  he  has 
had  enough  of  self-respect  to  keep  him  from  condescending  to  ask  for 
a  penny  from  his  employer's  tradesmen.  There  are,  however,  gene- 
rally two  sides  to  a  tale.  We  have  known  cases  where  the  intellect,  the 
experience,  and  the  extra  time  of  servants  had  been  fully  employed  by 
a  tradesman,  and  without  these  that  tradesmen  conld  not  have  done 
the  work  at  all,  and  yet  not  a  hearty  "  thank  you  "  was  returned  as 
■an  equivalent.  In  such  cases,  we  think  it  is  honest  aud  fair  that  for 
such  extra  labour  there  should  have  been  a  tangible  equivalent. 

The  gardener  we  have  referred  to  says,  "  I  can  bring  to  my  mind's  eye 
■a  case  of  a  great  deal  of  work,  building,  &c.,  being  done  in  a  garden, 
and  the  gardener,  feeling  interested  in  the  whole  matter,  did  very  much 
for  the  tradesman — what  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to 
employ  a  clerk  of  tho  works  to  superiutend,  aud  did  all  this  at  his 
request.  The  gardener  fairly  thinking  that  ho  de.scrved  something  for 
his  great  extra  labour,  spoke,  and  wo  think  rightly,  to  his  employer  ; 
but  was  at  once  told  it  was  no  business  of  hi.q,  it  was  entirely  a  matter 
for  tho  tradosmau.  Like  many  raoro  of  the  most  respectable  servants, 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  system  of  discounts  and  gratuities 
Bwept  away,  he  was  too  proud  to  say  a  word  to  tho  wealthy  tradesman 
who  had  freely  used  his  time  and  abilities,  and  the  only  thing  he  over 


received  was  half  a  sovereign  to  give  some  beer  to  the  garden  men. 
No  doubt  such  are  exceptional  cases.  I  dislike  the  whole  system  of 
gratuities,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  extra  work  with  head  or 
hands  should  be  fairly  paid  for." 

On  the  whole,  until  gentlemen  unite  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
system,  until  they  cease  to  demand  their  5  per  cent,  discount  when 
they  pay  their  own  bills,  until  they  give  suitable  wages,  independent  of 
all  such  degrading  gratuities,  and  until  tradesmen  cease  to  encourage 
the  system,  and  even  outbid  each  other  to  obtain  a  job,  we  can  only 
regret  so  great  an  evil. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GABDEN. 

Attend  to  the  drainage  cf  the  garden,  for  at  this  season,  when 
it  is  frequently  requisite  to  fork  aud  turn  over  ground  pre- 
viously trenched,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  great  importance  of 
efficient  drainage.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  soils  which  require 
draining,  because  soma  do  not.  How  the  earth  crumbles  down 
and  mellows,  aud  how  much  sooner  it  is  in  atft  state  for 
cropping,  when  the  drainage  has  been  properly  attended  to.  It 
the  soil  is  undrained,  the  labour  is  far  greater  to  get  it  in  any- 
thing like  condition  for  the  reception  of  crops,  and  even  then 
the  advance  and  produce  of  the  crops  committed  to  it  are 
greatly  inferior.  A  thoroughly  .efficient  system  of  drainage  is 
the  basis  of  all  successful  cultivation.  Continue  to  manure, 
trench,  and  fork  over  the  ridges  whenever  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. Fill  up  any  vacancies  in  the  autumn  plantation  of  Cah- 
hages  ;  also  make  fresh  plantations  of  the  autumn  sowings,  if 
necessary.  Caiiliflmvcrs  under  hand-glasses  and  in  frames 
must  be  fully  exposed  in  mild  weather,  or  they  will  button  ofi 
in  the  spring.  Sow  seed  on  a  south  border  to  produce  plants 
to  succeed  the  autumn  sowing.  Sow  Celery  seed  in  boxes,  and 
place  them  in  a  forcing  house  to  produce  plants  for  an  early 
crop.  Where  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  stiff,  Garlic  and  Shallots 
should  now  be  planted,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn  ;  plant  in 
rows  at  6  inches  apart.  Lettuces  in  frames  should  have  all  the 
air  possible  in  miFS  weather  ;  make  a  sowing  on  a  south  border 
to  succeed  the  autumn  sowing.  Potatoes,  where  there  are  no 
frames  or  pits,  plant  on  a  south  border  for  an  early  crop.  Pots 
may  now  be  placed  over  the  roots  of  Rhubarb,  and  covered  with 
dung  or  leaves.  A  small  sowing  of  Sjyinach  may  be  made 
between  the  rows  of  early  Peas.  Where  young  Turnips  are  re- 
quired early,  a  sowing  should  be  made  on  a  slight  hotbed. 

Fr.DIT    GAKDEN. 

Examine  Fig  trees  covered  up,  aud  see  if  the  mice  have 
gnawed  off  the  bark  from  the  stems.  Traps  should  be  set  in 
different  parts  of  the  garden  to  catch  them.  They  will  now 
more  readily  take  the  baits  than  they  will  when  there  is  other 
food  for  them.  Pruning  and  nailing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  may  be  followed  up  with  vigour  and  perseverance 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Wall  fruit  trees  of  any 
kind  that  are  becoming  crowded  with  wood  near  the  top  of  the 
wall  should  have  some  of  the  large  branches  headed  back,  and 
the  shoots  trained  below.  Do  not  crowd  the  centre  of  fan- 
trained  trees  with  too  much  wood,  that  part  will  always  fill  np 
enough. 

FLOWEB   GAEDEX. 

There  are  few  things  in  gardens  we  are  more  dissatisfied 
with  than  the  usual  mode  of  planting  shrubberies ;  there  is 
generally  no  attempt  at  arrangement,  and  where  this  is  neg- 
lected at  the  time  of  planting,  no  after-thinning  or  removing, 
short  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  plants,  will  give  them  the 
effect  they  should  produce.  In  planting  shrubberies,  those 
plants  which  are  intended  to  remain  permanently  should 
be  first  planted,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  and  from  the 
walks,  as  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  one  or  the  other  for, 
say,  ten  years.  This  will  allow  many  of  the  plants  to  attain  a 
large  size,  and  to  show  their  proper  character.  The  inter- 
vening spaces  may  be  filled  up  with  whatever  plants  may  be  at 
hand,  aud  as  they  encroach  upon  the  permanent  plants  they 
should  be  removed.  Shrubs  will  not  then  require  pruning, 
which,  with  digging  about  their  roots,  is  the  worst  practice  that 
can  be  followed  for  the  production  of  handsome  plants.  Take 
every  opportunity  to  forward  the  ground  operations  in  this  de- 
partment. Now  is  an  excellent  time  for  the  formation  of  beds 
of  Bourbon,  China,  and  Tea-scented  Boses.  These  classes  of 
E  >ses  will  flower  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months; 
they  give  little  trouble  after  planting,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
cultivated  in  preference  to  many  annuals  which  we  frequently 
find  in  flower  gardens.  To  have  them  iu  perfection  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  soil  out  of  the  beds  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches,  fill  up  with  rotten  dung  from  an  old  hotbed  or  any 
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other  sonrce,  tread  it  firmly  aa  the  bed  is  filled  ap,  place 
3  inches  of  soil  on  the  dang,  and  plant  in  the  nsual  manner. 
Prepare  beds  for  Carnations  and  Pinks ;  strong  turfy  loam, 
with  rotten  cow  dnng  or  sheep's  dung,  forms  an  excellent  com- 
post. Have  the  Pansy  beds  in  readiness  ;  choose  a  strong  rich 
soil  in  a  shady  situation  if  the  blooms  are  wanted  in  a  state  of 
perfection.  Top-dress  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  with  light 
loam  made  rich  by  the  addition  of  rotten  cow  dung.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  take  off  the  offsets  before  top-dressing ;  plant 
from  three  to  four  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  place  them  in  the 
shady  part  of  a  frame.  Sow  seed  in  shallow  pans,  and  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame.  Place  Dahlia  tubers  in  a  little  heat  to 
start  shoots  for  cuttings. 

GKEENHOUSE   AND   CONSEKVATOST. 

Attend  to  former  directions  as  to  the  temperature  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  conservatory,  guarding  against  extremes  during 
the  present  piercing  weather,  and  taking  care,  by  moistening 
the  heating  apparatus  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  some  of  the 
vacant  places  about  the  house,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
moisture  which  will  now  be  deposited  on  the  glass.  Flowers 
will  not  keep  in  dry  air,  therefore  you  must  pay  some  attention 
to  the  hygromettie  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Rsmove  the 
plants  to  the  house  as  fast  as  they  como  into  bloom,  altering 
the  arrangement  frequently  so  as  to  impart  a  fresh  appearance 
to  the  display.  Return  all  plants  to  the  stove  or  greenhouse  as 
they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  such  plants  as  Eaphorbia  jicquiniaa- 
flora,  Poinsettias,  and  others,  which  have  done  blooming,  may 
be  set  aside  and  kept  comparatively  dry  for  a  time.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  top-dress  or  renew  the  soil  around 
some  of  the  borders  ;  if  such  be  the  case,  let  it  be  performed 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  give  the  plants  a  good  soak- 
ing of  clear  weak  manure  water  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
greenhouse,  while  the  present  severe  weather  continues,  but 
little  can  be  done  with  the  specimen  plants,  except  that  they 
may  be  trained  and  washed  ;  indeed,  in  smoky  or  dusty  places 
the  washing  of  large  plants  by  laying  them  on  their  sides 
and  giving  them  a  regular  deluging  from  a  good  syringe  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  tends  much  to  their 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Proceed  with  the  potting  of 
young  plants  and  small  specimens  of  all  kinds,  using  the  soil 
tolerably  rough,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  drainage,  and  keep 
them  comparatively  close  until  they  make  fresh  roots.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  start  a  collection  of  Kalosanthes,  potting 
them  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  sandy  turfy  loam, 
one  part  turfy  peat,  and  one  part  of  half-decomposed  leaf 
mould,  with  plenty  of  coarse  gritty  sand,  and  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  potsherds  broken  small.  Give  them  a  liberal  shift, 
and  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  from  iO'  to  50°,  and  as  soon 
as  they  make  fresh  roots  stop  each  shoot,  and  train  the  plants 
into  form.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  endeavour  to  get  all 
the  plants  which  require  it  shifted  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
taking  care  to  moisten  the  old  ball  properly  before  they  are 
shifted,  and  also  to  guard  against  over-watering  afterwards. 
Attend  to  the  training  of  Tropreolums  and  other  climbing 
plants,  and  shift  the  former  into  their  blooming-pots,  if  not 
done  already.  Plants  of  Polygala  or  Boronia  which  are  getting 
too  forward  must  be  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house,  and 
others  which  are  late  must  be  generally  excited — tliat  is,  if  they 
are  required  to  bloom  early. 

COLD    PITS  AND   FKAIIES. 

Plants  in  these  must  be  thoroughly  protected,  and  if  any  of 
them  get  frozen  let  them  be  thoroughly  thawed  before  ex- 
posing them  again  to  light.  Give  abundance  of  air  at  all  fa- 
vourable times,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  air  as  dry  as  possible. 
Look  to  Liliums  now  breaking  through  the  ground,  and  take 
care  that  they  are  not  injured  by  stagnant  moisture  about  the 
young  shoots. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST    WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

We  have  had  another  week  of  frost  and  snow,  in  which  but 
little  could  be  done  out  of  doors  but  wheeling  and  turning  soil, 
and  digging  when  the  snow  had  left  us  for  a  time.  In  the  way 
of  protection,  young  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights  have  only 
seen  the  light  for  a  short  time  when  there  was  the  appearance 
of  a  little  sun.  On  the  whole  such  vegetables  have  stood  well. 
Many  other  things  have  been  treated  the  same  way,  and  trouble 
has  been  saved  in  uncovering,  and  the  plants  do  better  than 
when  exposed  to  sudden  changes  as  respects  cold  and  excite- 
ment to  growth.  Many  vegetables,  as  old  quarters  of  Cabbages, 
have  sufiered  much,  and  would  have  suffered  more  but  for 


the  slight  falls  of  snow  that  gave  them  some  protection.  It 
will  be  wise  policy  to  sow  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  a  little 
heat,  to  provide  for  what  may  yet  take  place,  as  a  rising  baro- 
,  meter  and  a  keen  north  wind  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
frosty  \^eather  is  not  yet  over. 

We  have  lots  of  Potatoes  grown  a  few  inches  in  pots,  and  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  turned  them  out  into  beds,  &c., 
but  we  had  not  a  single  day  in  which  it  was  warm  enough  to  do 
BO  with  safety.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  a  sudden  chill  will 
affect  plants  for  a  long  period.  This  is  a  simple  matter  that 
many  people  cannot  be  brought  to  see.  In  fresh  potting,  plant- 
ing, &o.,  plants  that  have  received  anything  like  nursing  treat- 
ment should  be  removed  from  it  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
and  if  changes  must  be  given  as  respects  temperature  they 
must  be  gradual.  As  a  general  rule,  when  plants  are  removed 
to  a  shed  to  be  potted,  the  shed  some  degrees  above  freezing, 
say  from  40°  to  45°,  they  should  be  taken  back  again  as  soori 
as  possible.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  scores  are  thus 
treated  before  being  taken  back  again  to  the  houses,  when  it 
would  be  more  workmanlike  in  every  way  to  take  only  a  few 
out,  replace  them,  and  then  bring  back  more.  It  may  seem 
stretching  the  point  too  far,  but  we  honestly  believe  that  allow- 
ing plants  to  stand  exposed  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours  in  a 
place  20°  or  30°  colder  than  that  whence  they  came,  instead  of 
for  the  shortest  possible  time,  gave  the  plants  a  severe  check, 
and  necessitated  many  a  puff  of  tobacco  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  saved.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  told  us  he  could 
have  bought  all  the  flowers  he  had  grown  for  the  amount  the 
frequent  smokings  cost  him.  We  have  frequently  known  plants 
standing  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  taken  into  a  shed 
at  40°  the  first  thing  after  breakfast,  and  after  repotting  left 
standing  there  until  far  in  the  afternoon.  Why,  the  very 
potting  would  give  a  check  if  the  soil  was  at  all  colder  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house — that  would  be  check  the  second ; 
and  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  shed  for  so  long  a  time- 
would  be  check  the  third  ;  and  if  coolish  water  instead  of  water 
at  from  C0°  to  70°  was  used,  that  would  be  a  fourth  cheek  ;  and 
yet  people  are  amazed  when  the  once-fine  leaves  get  covered 
with  insects,  and  washings  and  smokings  must  be  resorted  to 
to  keep  the  plants  alive.  Plants  are  just  as  sensitive  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  as  we  are,  and  even  much  more  so. 
We  would  not  like  to  expose  the  growing  shoots  of  even  a  Po- 
tato in  a  frosty  day,  and  in  such  matters  a  little  delay  is  often, 
after  all,  time  and  future  well-bdog  secured. 

A  supply  of  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  and  Sea-kale  is  a  great 
help  now,  when,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  cannot  say  much 
as  to  the  gathering  of  Broccoli  out  of  doors.  As  lately  stated, 
all  the  three  may  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  dark,  provided  a 
little  mild  heat  can  be  obtained.  The  Asparagus  must  be 
greened  by  exposure  to  light  afterwards  ;  but  Rhubarb,  if  not 
allowed  to  grow  more  than  8  or  10  inches  for  the  large  kinds, 
and  shorter  for  the  smaller  kinds,  does  well  without  any  light,, 
and  cooks  not  only  very  tender,  but  crisp  and  firm  enough  for 
anything.  When  drawn  up  long  it  becomes  watery,  and  at 
times  a  little  stringy.  Those  who  have  Swedish  Turnips  may 
get  blanched  or  green  tops  by  placing  the  tubers  in  a  little  heat. 
These  make  a  delicious  vegetable  in  winter. 

FKUIT    GARDEN. 

Planting,  if  to  be  done,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Even- 
though  trees  could  be  taken  up  and  laid  out,  and  thus  covered, 
there  has  not  been  a  day  of  late  but  the  exposed  roots  would 
have  been  frozen,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  never  takes  place  in 
nature  as  respects  the  bulk  of  our  fruit  trees.  If  the  frost  doi  S- 
reach  the  roots  it  reaches  them  very  gradually,  and  there  is 
darkness  and  the  covering  over  them,  instead  of  the  direct 
exposure. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees.— We  did  a  little  on  the  most  favourable 
days,  and  must  hurry  on  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  at  all  fittinf, 
as  other  out-door  work  for  which  the  weather  was  very  suitable 
prevented  our  doing  more  in  this  direction.  Pruning  is  work 
that  can  be  done  at  any  time,  when  at  all  fair  overhead,  and 
felling  trees,  and  grubbing  up,  are  excellent  work  for  cold, 
frosty  weather  in  winter.  Would  there  were  more  of  such  work 
to  be  done  in  this  district.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see  so  many 
men  anxious  to  get  employment,  and  unable  to  find  it,  in  this 
severe  weather.  We  fear  that  many  of  our  labourers  have 
suffered  as  much  from  scarcity  of  food,  of  fuel,  and  of  clothing, 
as  the  beleaguered  Parisians.  What  can  we  expect,  when  the 
weekly  wages  can  do  little  more  than  secure  very  moderate 
comforts,  if  these  wages  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  cease  for_Ei:L 
or  eight  weeks  at  a  stretch  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  im- 
providence when  all  is  prosperous,  and  to  show  that  by  care- 
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fulness  and  prudence  there  would  Lave  been  loaves  in  the 
cupboard  instead  of  empty  shelves  ;  but  unfortunately  referring 
to  the  past  will  not  bring  the  bread,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beef, 
for  the  present.  The  greatest  kindness  to  such  people  would  be 
to  give  employment,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  little  advance  to  the 
most  distressed.  In  many  places  a  good  deal  could  be  done  at 
such  jobs  as  those  referred  to  above,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
employed,  and  often  to  the  advantage,  or,  at  least,  the  no  great 
loss  of  the  employer.  What  is  thus  spent  in  labour  will  in  its 
results  be  a  very  different  afiair  from  that  given  in  mere 
charity,  either  personally  or  through  clubs  and  societies. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — On  some  of  the  coldest  nights,  besides 
old  sashes,  we  threw  a  little  litter  over  the  pots.  The  frost, 
however,  has  never  injured  us  to  the  extent  that  mice  and  rats 
have  done.  We  have  already  lost  some  scores  of  pots  from  the 
buds  of  the  plants  befng  eaten  out,  and  that  independently  of 
rings  of  tar  round  the  beds,  trapping,  and  even  shutting  cats 
up  where  the  plants  were.  Our  losses  this  year,  however,  are 
small  in  comparison  of  what  we  have  sufiered  in  some  seasons. 
Forward  pots  will  be  all  the  better  of  having  the  blooms  dusted, 
using  fine  feathers,  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  even  a  dry  hand 
gently.  As  lately  alluded  to,  plants  coming  on  gradually,  and 
not  yet  showing,  should  be  rather  under-watered,  and  no  water 
ehould  stand  in  the  saucers.  Hence  beginners  will  be  safer  if 
the  pots  merely  stand  on  boards. 

Peach  House. — Giving  to  alterations  and  fresh  work  in  other 
houses,  our  Peach  house  is  so  crammed  with  plants  above  and 
below,  as  scarcely  to  give  1  foot  of  path  or  moving  room. 
Hanging  and  other  shelves  have  been  so  relieved  as  to  permit 
of  Strawberry  pots  being  placed  on  them,  and  the  fruit  trees, 
from  the  heat  used  to  keep  all  the  plants  safe,  are  coming  into 
bloom  near  the  heating  medium.  For  the  last  fortnight  we 
have  scarcely  had  an  hour's  sun  all  put  together,  and,  therefore, 
to  fertilise  the  forward  blooms,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  to  act  in 
the  way  of  a  fan,  has  been  waved  over  and  close  to  them,  so  as 
to  help  to  disperse  the  pollen,  and  some  very  soft  feathers,  as 
from  the  breast  of  a  partridge,  have  been  used  for  the  purpose, 
as  specified  above  for  Strawberries.  These  modes  are  chiefly  re- 
quired in  such  very  dull  weather,  and  they  will  be  most  effectual 
in  securing  their  object  when  the  sun  peeps  out,  if  only  for 
a  few  minutes.  Nothing  can  quite  make  up  for  the  want  of 
the  sunbeam  in  such  cases,  but  something  may  be  gained  by 
the  modes  referred  to,  and  still  more  by  a  low  temperature  in 
proportion  to  the  weather  securing  strong  blooms,  instead  of 
weak  ones  in  a  somewhat  high  temperature  uncounteraoted  by 
the  strengthening  rays  of  direct  light.  In  such  weather  we 
would  rather  have  a  Peach  house  below  50°  than  above  it  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10'  during  the  day  ;  but  if  the 
day  was  sunny,  and  air  given  early,  however  little,  and  the 
lise  in  temperature  gradual,  we  would  not  object  to  a  rise,  from 
sun  heat  alone,  to  from  5°  to  25°  higher.  We  would  far  prefer 
that  gradual  rise  to  admitting  great  blasts  of  cold,  ftosty  air. 
In  such  cold,  unsettled  weather,  when  fire  heat  must  generally 
be  resorted  to  in  the  morning,  the  chief  danger  will  come  from 
a  strong  fire  heat  and  a  bright  sun  heat  being  allowed  to  act 
together,  and  this  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  person  who,  in  firing  and  air-giving,  attends  to  the 
houses.  When  sun  is  expected  it  is  always  well  to  let  the  fire 
heiit  become  gradually  reduced  as  the  sun  gains  power,  and  the 
fire  heat  again  begin  to  tell  as  the  sun  heat  declines. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Here  the  chief  work  of  routine,  as  alluded  to  in  previous 
numbers,  has  been  cleaning,  attending  to  plants  in  houses, 
bringing  forward  Hoses,  Deulzias,  &c.,  and  bulbs  in  heat, 
taking  off  and  inserting  cuttings  of  plants,  of  which  great 
quantities  will  be  wanted  in  summer,  and  preparing  for  sowing 
euch  annuals  as  Lobelias  and  Petunias.  Preparing  for  slight 
hotbeds  has  also  occupied  some  time. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B. — Many  questions    must  remain    unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (Auricida\~-\on  can  have  the  three  books  you  name  free  by 
post  from  our  offlco  if  you  name  tlicm,  enclose  eiRlUeeu  postage  slauips, 
and  send  your  atldreSH.  (M.  O,).— Keane's  "  In  door  and  Out-door  Gar- 
dening" contains  coiiijileto  monthly  directions  for  in  and  out-door 
gardening.  You  may  have  the  two  volumes  per  post  from  our  ollico  lor 
3^.  4d.  in  stamps. 

Tax  on  Gakdenee— Gun  License  (Comtant  nfo*o-).— You  must  make 
n  return  of  your  gardener  on  the  schedule  of  tales.  Unless  you  take  out 
n  game  certiHcate,  yon  must  have  a  gun  license  to  entitle  your  gardener 
to  shoot  small  birds. 


Foreign  Nceseeymen's  Prices  (O.  S.).— We  are  quite  aware  that  they 
are  much  lower  than  those  charged  by  nurserymen  in  England,  but  unless 
plants  are  purchased  in  large  quantities  the  expense  of  carriage  renders 
those  prices  quite  as  high.  Competitiou  is  so  active  here  that  if  a  living 
profit  could  be  made  out  of  lower  prices,  some  nurserymen  would  soon 
adopt  them. 

Italian  Seeds  (J.  E.  B,).— We  cannot  name  plants  from  seeds. 

Eed  Lead  on  Seeds  (IF.  C.  IF.).— It  has  no  injurious  influence  in  any 
way.    The  subject  was  remarked  upon  in  our  eighteenth  volume. 

Acorns  in  a  Bottle  of  Water  (J.  B.).— They  are  only  so  treated  as  a 
curiosity,  so  you  may  keep  them  there  as  long  as  you  please. 

Pears  Decavikg  at  their  Cores  (Europa).— Some  varieties  are  more 
prone  than  others  to  blet  like  their  near  relative  the  Jlodlar,  and  those 
you  sent  are  two  of  them.  No  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this.  If 
ripening  was  hastened  by  keeping  the  fruit  warm  and  in  the  light,  the 
exterior  might  ripen  before  the  interior  began  to  blet. 

Palm  Seeds  Sowing  (Dt;(<i).— The  kinds  you  name,  like  all  the  tribe, 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  these  are  slow  in  vegetating.  They  may 
he  sown  now  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  saudy-peat  compost,  and  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  at  85=  or  9i)^,  and  if  there  is  a  top  heat  of 
70'  to  75",  with  .a  rise  from  sun  heat  to  85^  or  90",  they  could  not  be  better. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  and  a  close  moist  atmosphere  is  desirable. 
They  may  vegetate  in  from  six  weeks  to  thi'ee  months,  but,  if  they  do  not, 
have  patience. 

Abdtilon  and  Lantana  Treatment  (Mem).— The  former  is  a  green- 
house plant,  so  is  the  latter,  but  both  may  be  used  for  flower-garden 
decoration  from  May  to  October.  We  presume  they  are  now  kept  rather 
^^L-  I°.^'=t'r"'»T.  or  early  in  March,  prune  them  if  at  all  straggling, 
cutting  them  pretty  closely  ;  indeed,  we  cot  ours  closely  in,  like  a  Pvose 
bush,  to  two  or  three  eyes,  shake  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  reducing  the 
ball  considerably,  and  repot  in  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam,  with  one- 
third  leaf  soil,  aod  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand.  Liberal  drainage  is 
given,  and  the  plants  are  sparingly  watered  for  a  time,  but  sprinkled 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  aired  water,  and  when  they  are 
growing  freely  liberal  supplies  of  water  are  given.  The  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  their  blooming  pots  by  the  beginning  of  June.  A  light,  airy 
position  in  a  greenhouse  suits  them. 

Melon  for  Frame  (C.).— Your  deep  wood  frame  will  be  suitable  tor 
the  hardier  sorts  ol  Melons.  If  you  can  command  enough  stable  dung 
to  fill  the  frame  to  within  a  foot  of  the  glass,  you  will  be  enabled,  from 
the  bottom  heat  to  grow  Beechwood  or  Heckfield  Hybrid,  both  good,  free- 
setting  kinds.  We  would  flU  the  frame  with  the  hot  dung  by  the  middle 
of  April,  and  when  it  had  settled  down,  or  in  a  week,  we  would  level  it, 
and  put  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  a  ridge  of  soil  from  10  inches  to  a  foot 
in  depth,  and  with  a  base  twice  as  great,  covering  the  dung  all  over  about 
3  inches  deep.  When  the  compost  is  warmed  through  we  would  turn  out 
the  plants,  one  at  every  2  feet,  the  end  plants  being  1  foot  from  the  ends. 
This  is  better  than  planting  two  plants  under  each  light.  When  the 
plants  commence  to  spread  their  vines,  add  more  soil,  so  as  to  cover  the 
bed  10  inches  deep.  The  best  compost  for  Melons  is  a  strong  loam,  and 
if  turfy  all  the  better.  It  should  be  chopped  and  made  firm.  No  manure 
IS  necessary ;  but  if  you  cannot  obtain  hot  dung,  then  you  may  add  to 
the  compost  one-fourth  of  well-rotted  manure,  mixing  it  well.  Failing  the 
hot  dung,  you  will  need  to  grow  what  are  known  as  the  hardy  ridge 
varieties,  and  of  those  Achapesnorricher  is  the  best.  The  plants  should 
be  raised  on  a  hotbed,  though  the  variety  named  will  do  sown  where  it  is 
to  remain. 

Roses  fob  Early  Blooming  (H.  Foj/).— Your  plan  of  growing  Roses 
in  pots  plonged  in  summer  and  winter,  for  early  blooming  in  an  orchard 
house,  is  quite  feasible.  We  should  advise  their  being  grown  either  on 
the  Manetti  stock  or  on  their  own  roots,  and  amend  your  list  as  under  :— 
Pole  Roses  :  Gloire  de  Dijon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Charles  Cra- 
pelet,  Paul  Yerdier,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  John  Hopper.  For  Pots 
—Hybrid  Perpeturds  :  Charles  Lefebvre,  Pierre  Netting,  Madame  Caillat 
Alfred  Colomb,  B-iuIe  de  Neige,  La  ViUe  de  St.  Denis,  La  France,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  John  Hopper,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  la  Baronno  de  Roths- 
child. Bourbon :  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Louise  Margottin,  Michel 
Bonnet.  Noisettes  same  as  list,  Ct-Iine  Forestier,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Marechal 
Niel.  In  addition  to  these  you  ought  to  grow  some  Tea  Hoses— viz., 
Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Willermoz,  Madame  do  Vatry,  Marie  Ducher 
Adam,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Li  Boule  d'Or,  Alba  Rosea.  The  best  soil  is' 
the  top  spit  of  good  pasture  loam  mixed  with  one-third  good  decayed 
manure,  and  a  few  bruised  bones  and  pieces  of  charcoal;  use  sifted 
cinders  as  drainage. 

Good  Roses  of  Recent  Inteodoction  (,0.  A.  Smi/(/i)— Alfred  Colomb 
Abel  Grand,  Berthe  Baron,  Boule  de  Neige,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Elio 
Morel,  Fisher  Holmes,  Horace  Vornet,  La  France,  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Rothschi'd,  Julie  Touvais,  Mdlle.  Marie  Radv,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Mario  Biiumann,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Monsieur  Noman,  Monsieur 
Wooltield.  Xavier  Olibo,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Madame  Orevton,  Thyra 
Hammerick,  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

List  of  Roses  (B,).— Instead  of  Madame  Canrobert,  Comtesse  de 
Pans,  Meyerbeer,  J.  Keynes,  Alba  Carnea,  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  Al- 
paido  de  Rotalier,  we  should  name  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb, 
La  Duchesso  de  Morny,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Monsieur 
Noman,  Madame  Caillat,  and  La  France.  The  others  in  the  list  are  verv 
good.  •" 

^  Showv  Climber  for  Gkeenhocse  (Idem).— For  winter  blooming  there 
19  no  butter  climber  than  Keuncdya  Marryattro,  a  scarlet  Pea-shaped 
flower,  with  handsome  trefoil  foliage.  For  spring  and  summer  you  might 
have  Clematis  Jackmauni,  deep  violet  purple,  or  Clematis  Sieboldi,  lilac 
white  with  violet  stripes.  Nearly  all  the  new  Clematises  are  valu- 
able as  greenhouse  climbers,  and,  being  hardy,  are  not  injured  in  severe 
winters.  Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi,  with  pendant  (Passion-flower-shaped) 
scarlet  flowers,  is  also  a  very  free,  showv  climber,  but  requires  plenty  of 
space.  Somd  of  the  Tropieolums  of  the  elegans  raco  are  well  worth 
growing  as  greenhouse  climbers.  The  hardy  Passiflcra  cierulea  forms  a 
valuable  climber  for  covering  a  back  wall,  as  the  foliage  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  it  will  succeed  with  a  nortb  or  east  aspect.  If  your  green- 
house has  an  intermediate  temperature  we  can  recommend  the  old 
Plumbago  capensis,  with  its  soft  French-grey  flowers,  as  a  very  valuable 
plant  trained  as  a  climber,  either  for  a  pillar  or  back  wall. 
Cactus  Culture  (Wf«i).— Large  Cactuses  ought  to  be  kept  on  shelves 
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near  the  glass,  and  dry  at  the  roots,  during  the  winter  months.  They  do 
not  require  much  pot  room,  and  ought  not  to  be  repotted  till  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  Give  water  when  they  begin  to  show  their  buds,  and 
do  not  let  them  want  for  water  darint;  the  blooming  and  growing  season. 
An  intermediate  temperature  suits  them  best.  Some  of  the  Cactus  tribe 
—the  Cereuses,  Epiphyllums,  and  others  make  good  plants  for  hanging 
baskets. 

Phal-emopsis  Bearing  Yoting  Plants  {A  Reader], — AU  the  species  of 
Phalsenopsis  do  more  or  less  freely  produce  young  plants  on  their  flower 
sinkes  aKer  they  have  finished  bloomiDg,  P.  Luddemanniana  being  the 
most  prolific,  and  P.  Schilleriana  the  shyest  in  doing  so.  Probably  the 
reason  the  latter  kind  so  very  seldom  produces  young  plants  in  this  way 
is  that  the  flower  spikes  nearly  always  die  bock  soon  after  the  flowers 
fade,  and  thus  there  is  no  time  for  the  development  of  any  latent  buds, 
whilst  the  spikes  of  the  other  species  live  for  several  years.  We  have 
only  once  seen  P.  Schilleriana  produce  a  young  plant  in  "this  way. 

Geranium  Leaves  Blighted  (H.  A.  £".).— Your  question  was  answered 
two  weeks  since. 

Manuring  a  Lawn  (J.  IF.  M.). — Nothing  would  do  your  lawn  so  much 
■good  as  dressing  it  early  in  M-ircb,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
thoroughly  thawed,  with  short  manure.  Spread  it  regularly,  and  let  it  lie 
until  April ;  then,  after  a  shower,  rake  the  lawn  with  an  iroii  rake — you 
need  not  tear  damagin;^  the  grass — and  this  done  sow  over  the  lawn  Suck- 
ling Clover  (Trifolium  minus)  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs  per  acre,  and  your 
soil  being  light  and  gravelly  we  would  add  l.J  lb.  Bird's  foot  Trefoil  (Lotus 
corniculatus  minor).  Rako  over  lightly  after  sowing,  and  roll  well  with 
a  heavy  roller,  but  you  must  have  the  lawn  in  such  a  state  that  the  soil 
does  not  adhere  to  the  roller.  An  ordinary  garden  roller  will  answer. 
We  think  you  will  have  a  good  lawn  by  the  time  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Melon  for  Exhibition  early  in  June  (Idem).  —  To  have  Melons 
ripe  early  in  June  we  sow  in  the  first  week  iu  February,  and  grow  the 
plants  in  a  pit  or  house  heated  by  hot  water.  In  a  dung  hotbed,  ripening 
them  at  the  beginning  of  June  is  very  uncertain.  Williams's  Paradise 
Gem  is  a  good  early  scarlet-fleshed  kind,  and  Meredith's  Hybrid  Cash- 
mere, a  fiae  green-fleshed  variety.  Plants  of  Show  Pelargoniums  for 
exhibition  early  in  June  we  should  select  now  out  of  what  nurserymen 
term  half  specimens,  which  are  usually  two  years  old. 

CvcLAMEN  PERSicoii  Varietieh  RAISING  { TV.  i?.  iV.).— We  do  not  see 
why  you  should  not  add  the  Cyclamen  to  your  greenhouse  plants.  It 
will  thrive  admirably  in  such  a  structure  as  you  describe,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  by  following  the  instructions  given  in  this  Journal  by  Mr. 
Edgerton,  page  24  of  the  number  for  January  12th,  you  will  flower  them 
■within  twelve  months.  You  best  place  for  raising  the  seedlings  will  be 
the  Cucumber  frame,  which  you  start  early  in  March,  and  by  continuing 
them  in  bottom  heat  you  may  have  them  in  flower  this  time  twelvemonth. 
A  packet  of  seed  will  cost  from  la.  6d.  to  23.  6rf.,  according  to  size.  The 
largest  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  several  dozen  plants;  we  have  had 
live  dozen  from  a  2s.  6d.  packet  of  seed.  Any  of  the  principal  seedsmen 
•could  supply  you  with  seed ;  we  never  depart  from  our  rule  not  to  recom- 
mend dealers. 

Roses  in  Pots  (Idem,).— The  soil  in  which  you  have  potted  your  Rosea 
is  just  what  we  me  for  Tea-scented,  China,  and  Noisette  Roses  in  pots— 
i.e.,  the  top  inch  or  inch  and  half  of  a  common  where  the  soil  is  a  light 
vegetable  soil,  half  peat  halt  loam,  or  something  intermediate  between  the 
two,  adding  about  one-third  of  rotten  dung.  Oar  Roses  succeed  well  in 
It,  and  we  have  no  doubt  yours  will,  as  the  compost  answers  well  for  Gera- 
niums. The  soil  you  have  used  could  not  have  been  better.  Roses  in 
pots,  and  especially  those  on  their  own  roots,  do  best  in  a  light  soil.  Stiff 
clay  soils  no  doubt  suit  the  Briar,  but  are  totally  unsuitable  for  the  kinds 
you  name.    We  would  not  repot  them  again  now,  but  give  them  a  tria?, 

Lafageria  ROSEA  IN  A  PoT  (T.  TF.).— Pot  it  now,  if  noi  already  done, 
and  in  what  would  be  considered  a  large  pot  for  other  plants.  Provide 
efficient  drainage,  and  use  a  compost  of  fibrous  brown  peat  torn  in 
pieces  but  not  sifted,  adding  silver  sand  liberally.  Pot  so  that  the  setting- 
on  of  the  roots  may  be  just  covered  with  soil.  Give  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  and  afi'ord  it  a  light,  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse  ;  all  the 
better  if  shielded  from  the  bright  midday  sun  without  resorting  to  arti- 
ficial shade.  Train  the  shoots  to  a  flat  or  table-like  trellis.  When  it  is 
growing  it  will  require  water  every  day.  The  soil  must  always  be  kept 
moist.    When  growing  freely  it  cannot  have  too  much  water. 

Celery  Culture  {A- B.). — To  cultivate  Celery  successfully  you  must 
sow  the  seed  eai'Iy  in  March  in  pans  of  rich  light  soil,  just  covering  it 
with  fine  soil.  Place  the  pans  in  a  gentle  hotbed  or  house  with  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  50-  to  60^.  When  the  plants  appear  keep  them  near  the 
glass,  so  as  to  prevent  drawing,  and  when  they  have  made  the  second 
rough  leaf  prick  ofi"  about  2  or  3  inches  apart  on  a  slight  hotbed,  covering 
the  bed  with  about  3  or  4  inches  of  fine  rich  soil.  Protect  with  a  frame 
and  light  if  practicable;  if  not,  use  mats  supported  by  hoops  stretched 
across  the  bed.  The  mats  may  be  removed  in  mild  weather,  but  should 
remain  over  the  plants  for  some  time  after  pricking  out,  so  as  to  screen 
them  from  powerful  sun,  and  at  night,  if  frosty,  the  mats  should  be  placed 
over  the  plants.  If  in  a  frame  the  plants  will  need  shade  from  bright 
fiun  until  established.  Admit  air  abundantly  whenever  the  weather  is 
mild.  Harden  well  ofi"  before  planting  out,  and  attend  to  watering.  At 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  they  should  be  planted  out.  Make 
trenches  15  or  18  inches  wide,  4  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  deep,  and  place 
in  each  not  less  than  3  inches,  and  better  6  inches,  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Dig  in  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  then  fork  well  over 
prior  to  planting,  breaking  the  clods  and  mixing  the  manure  thoroughly. 
Plant  about  9  inches  apart,  removing  the  plants  witli  a  good  ball,  and 
water  well  at  planting,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  times  a-week  if  the 
weather  be  dry.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  copious  waterings 
of  liquid  manure  may  be  given  twice  a-weck  with  advantage.  In  earth- 
ing-up,  carefully  close  the  stalks,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  soil.  If  you  wish 
for  an  early  crop,  sow  in  February  and  grow  the  plants  in  heat ;  thev 
will  be  fit  to  plant  in  the  trenches  in  May.  For  a  late  crop  sow  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  prickiug  out  in  the  open  air  as  described  for  those 
sown  in  March,  and  plant  out  iu  July.  We  grow  Sandriugham  White  and 
Ivery's  Nonsuch,  and  about  four  other  sorts,  but  the  two  named  we  like 
best.  The  "  Garden  Manual"  contains  full  instructions  for  Celery  cul- 
ture.   It  may  be  had  post  free  from  our  office  fortwenty  stamps. 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi  Seed  Sowing  (IF.  5.).— Sow  t^e  seed  now,  or  not 
later  than  March,  place  it  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  pot  olT  the  seedlings  singly 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  return  them  to  the  hotbed,  continue  to 


grow  them  in  gentle  heat,  and  in  autumn  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse . 
The  treatment  does  not  difl'er  essentially  from  that  of  C.  peraicum,  and 
as  you  have  been  successful  in  flowering  if  iu  ten  months  from  the  seed, 
we  have  no  doubt  you  will  also  succeed  with  C.  Atkinsi.  Tne  seed  you 
hove  had  could  not  have  been  good.  Try  again.  We  usually  sow  ours 
in  autuQin  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  place  the  pan  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse, 
for  though  the  forcing  of  these  plants  is  all  the  rage  just  now,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  successful  treatment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  forcing  treatment  on  the  plants  in  a  few  years. 
Ours  have  no  bottom  heat  in  any  of  their  stages,  at  least  not  after  the 
fir?t  year,  for  we  do  not  think  plants  nearly  hardy  (some  of  them  quite  so) 
in  any  way  improved  by  a  temperature  greater  than  they  naturally  require. 

Orchids  for  Cool  Conservatory  IBecckiPood). — We  have  no  doubt 
the  following  Orchids  would  thrive  well  in  the  temperatiu'e  you  name, 
40-  to  50- ;  but  then  the  house  must  not  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  green- 
house. Such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  others  like  to  have 
the  side  lights  open,  so  that  the  air  may  blow  through  them,  but  this 
does  not  suit  Orchidaceous  plants,  for  although  they  have  plenty  of  wind 
and  full  exposure  to  air  in  their  native  habitats,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  wind  with  us,  and  also  our  entire  atmosphere,  usually  tend  to 
dry  up  moisture,  but  in  the  Orchid  regions  the  atmosphere  is  heavily 
charged  with  moisture.  In  a  temperature  of  from  40"  to  50^,  the  follow- 
ing Orchids  may  be  grown  if  the  air  be  kept  charged  with  moisture,  and 
not  so  much  air  admitted  as  is  usual  for  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  : — 
Ada  aurantiaca,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Arpopbyllum  giganteum,  Cattleya 
cilrina,  C.  maxima,  C.  Triansei;  Cymbidium  pendulum,  Crpripedium 
insigne,  C.  caricinum,  C.  Schlimii,  C.  venustum;  Ccelogyne  cristata; 
C.  corrugata  ;  Dendrobium  Hillii,  D.  nobile,  D.  moniliforme,  D.  specio- 
sum,  D.  linguaaforme ;  Epidendrum  ibagueuse,  E.  vitellinum  :  Birkeria 
Skinneri,  B.  spectabilis  ;  La^lia  albida,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  majalis ;  LycaBte 
Skinneri,  Mosospiuidium  sanguineum,  Odontoglossutn  Alexandras  ; 
O.  Bluutii,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  grande ;  Oncidiura  aurosum,  O.  bi- 
folium,  O.  nubigenum,  O.  Phalaenopsi^ ;  Phajus  grandifolius  ;  Pleione  ma- 
cuUta,  P.  lageuaria,  P.  Wallichiij  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi. 

Pine  Apples  with  Large  Crowns  (Pine).— It  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  weak  growth,  and  in  your  case  probably  arising  from  the  plants  being 
too  far  from  the  glass  ;  they  cannot  be  too  close  to  it  if  the  leaves  do  not 
touch  it.  The  plants  are  grown  too  clos&  together ;  give  them  more 
loom,  all  the  light  possible,  and  plenty  of  air.  With  good,  stiff,  sturdy 
plants  you  will  obtain  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  from  a  given  space  than 
you  will  from  one-third  more  plants  in  the  same  space.  A-Jiotiier  cause 
of  large  crowns  is  the  plants  being  old,  for  these  generally  have  a  large 
leaf  development,  and  afford  comparatively  small  fruit. 

Vinery  Planting  (Ten-years  Subscriber). — We  regret  you  have  ar- 
ranged to  plant  the  Vines  outside.  Could  you  not  alter  this  and  plant 
them  inside?  It  might  easily  have  been  effected  by  having  the  front 
wall  pillared,  which  we  think  it  must  already  be,  as  the  border  is  inside 
as  well  as  outside.  Plant  inside  by  all  means,  if  you  can,  and  if  you 
cannot,  we  do  not  see  the  utility  of  your  inside  border.  The  bottom 
being  a  sandy  rubble  there  is  no  necessity  to  concrete.  We  apprehend 
you  do  not  wish  for  sorts  that  require  a  high  temperature,  bnt  such  as 
succeed  well  with  Hamburghs,  which  you  mention.  In  addition  to  the 
three  Hambui'ghs  you  will  have  room  for  ten  Vines.  We  should  plant 
them  B  feet  apart,  the  end  Vines  18  inches  from  the  ends.  We  should 
plant  two  Black  Hamburgh,  two  Frankenthal,  two  Trentham  Black, 
nne  Black  Prince,  one  Buckland  Sweetwater,  two  Foster's  Whit«  Seed- 
1  ng,  one  Troveren  Frontignan,  one  Golden  Champion,  and  one  General- 
delia  Marmora.  We  have  omitted  the  Muscats  and  late  Grapes,  which 
require  more  heat  than  the  preceding,  and  are  best  grown  by  themselves  ; 
indeed,  they  cannot  well  be  grown  in  a  miscellaneous  collection.  We 
would  not  plant  any  fruiting  Vines,  but  would  have  those  known  as 
strong  planting  canes,  nor  would  we  introduce  any  Peaches  or  Apricots 
iu  pots,  as  they  will  not  do  well  more  than  three  years.  No  doubt  they 
would  do  well  this  and  tke  following  year,  if  you  obtain  trees  in  a  bearing 
state.    They  will,  of  course,  require  to  be  in  pots. 

Paying  with  Fdel,  &c.  (H.  A.  D.). — In  this  matter  we  have  no  ex- 
perience. We  consider  it  to  be  a  bad  plan  to  pay  in  milk,  Potatoes,  peat 
fuel,  &c.    Sis  mchesof  thatch  wou'd  do  for  the  sod-covered  ice  house. 

Orchard  House  Fruit  Trees  (C.  r.).-— With  Peaches  on  the  back 
wall,  we  think  that  one  cane  would  have  been  enough  for  each  Vine.  We 
should  be  disposed  to  leave  two  in  those  cases  where  they  were  extra 
strong  and  the  contiguous  Vines  weak,  until  they  gathered  strength.  Even 
the  strongest  of  the  Vines  we  should  never  think  of  leaving  the  length  of 
the  rafter.  By  doing  so,  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  you  may  have  a  lot 
of  fruit  this  year,  but  your  Vines  will  do  little  good  afterwards.  A  few  of 
the  strongest  we  would  leave  half  their  length,  the  others  one-third,  and 
the  weakest  less.  A  little  sacrifice  now  with  young  Vines  will  be  gain  in 
the  end.  A  shady  pit  will  not  do  for  early  Vines  where  the  heat  is  de- 
ficient. If  the  damp  is  too  much,  you  must  cover  the  hot-water  tank 
more  securely.  Under  the  circumstances  the  beginning  of  February 
would  be  early  enough. 

Cucujn5ER  House  (T,  ilf.)— In  reference  to  the  Cucuoiber  house 
alluded  to  at  page  5-5,  the  further  information  is  given  that  the  house 
is  span-roofed,  that  there  is  to  be  a  bed  on  each  side,  that  the  house 
ii  to  be  heated  by  a  flue,  and  the  chiof  questions  are,  How  is  top  and 
bottom  heat  to  be  obtained,  and  whether  earthenware  tiles  or  bricks 
would  be  best  £or  use?  First,  then,  earthenware  tiles  would  be  of 
no  use  for  such  a  purpose.  You  will  require  a  good  strong  flue  of  bricks 
all  rmnd.  For  such  a  narrow  house,  8  feet  wide,  we  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  bed  in  front,  and  the  IflueTgoing  through  that  would 
have  given  bottom  heat  to  the  bed,  whilst  the  back  flue  would  be  for 
top  heat.  For  such  a  purpose  we  would  make  the  first  6  feet  of  the  flue 
from  the  furnace  brick-on-bed,  and  the  rest  all  round  brick-on-edge. 
A  flue  9  inches  wide  inside  and  14  inches  deep  would  be  required,  to  be 
covered  with  strong  tiles,  with  the  tiles  beneath  to  cross  the  joints.  Then 
there  are  various  modes  you  might  adopt.  First,  Take  a  4^-iDch  brick 
wall  all  round  inside,  or  at  least  on  both  sides,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
beds  inside,  make  an  open  bottom  of  slates,  &c.,  4  inches  above  the  flue,  and 
have  openings  in  the  wall  to  put  water  into  evaporating-pans  ou  the  flue.  . 
These  openings  with  slides  will  enable  you  to  let  the  air,  heated  or  moist, 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Another  plan  is  simpler  still.  Make 
the  inside  next  the  pathway-side  of  your  flue  4i-inch  work,  or  brick-on- 
bed  all  round,  when  you  cover  the  flue  raise  these  walls  at  the  eii3e  to  the 
necessary  height,  between   the    flue  and   the  outside   walls  fiU  in  as 
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hollow  as  possible  -with  clinkers  and  brickbats,  pnt  one  layer  over  the 
flue  likewise,  and  finish  all  across  with  fine- washed  pebbly  gravel,  so  as 
to  make  the  bottom  for  your  earth  bed.  Before  finishing  the  open  rabble, 
fix  upright  at  every  3  or  4  feet  a  drain-tile  of  3  inches  in  diameter,  to  be 
supplied  with  a  plug  above  the  soil's  level;  when  you  pour  water  down 
among  the  rubble  it  will  rise  again  in  vapour  as  you  work,  and  you  will 
remark,  by  so  doing,  the  water  will  never  come  directly  on  the  flue.  By 
tbis  means  you  can  have  top  heat  moist  cr  dry.  The  inside  of  tbefliie 
will  be  for  top  heat,  and  the  top  and  the  sides  nest  the  outside  walls  for 
bottom  heat.  There  con  be  no  plan  simpler  and  more  economical  under 
the  circumstances. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  (M.  X,  Clieshire).~We  think  your  proposed 
border  would  look  better  if  the  Cerastinm  were  continued  on  both  sides, 
though  of  unequal  widths,  interrupted  now  by  the  anglts  of  the 
diamonds.  This  would  reduce  the  latter,  but  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, as  making  all  more  uniform  in  size.  Making  the  coanecting  hues 
of  2  (Lobelia)  wider,  would  on  the  same  principle  be  an  improvement.  The 
Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria,  if  young  dwarf  plants,  will  do  very  well. 
Of  the  Nasturtium  and  Petunia  in  diamonds  we  are  more  doubtful,  as 
the  one  will  need  so  much  picking,  and  the  other  so  much  pegging.  By 
lessening  the  diamonds  and  the  Cerastinm,  and  widening  the  Lobelia, 
then  having  the  diamonds  of  yellow  and  dwarf  scarlet  Geraniums  woala 
look  well. 

Hakes  Barking  Fruit  Trees  (Ladu  TTafci/orrf).— Though  the  bark  of 
your  fruit  trees  bas  been  damaged  by  hares,  in  all  probabiiity  the  vital 
portion  or  inner  bark  has  not  been  so  destroyed,  but  if  properly  pro- 
tected at  once,  it  will  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  next  season. 
For  this  purpose  let  all  the  wounds  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  mastic  L'Homme  Lefcrt,  or  any  sort  of  grafting-wax.  The  plaster 
made  of  cow  dung  and  clay  applied  to  the  wound  and  bound  round  with 
old  sacking,  will  answer  very  well  in  the  absence  of  the  mastic.  The  best 
preventive  we  know  against  these  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits,  is  to  dip 
strips  of  brown  paper  in  gas  tar,  and  when  dry  to  bind  them  round  the 
trees. 

Parentage  of  Auriculas  (G.  S.).— "I  believe  it  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  parent  of  both  the  Alpine  and  florists'  Auriculas  is 
ihe  Primula  Auricula.  As  to  the  two  kinds  not  crossing,  so  far  is  that 
Irom  being  the  case,  that  many  Auricula  growers  will  not  allow  any 
Alpine  near  their  florists'  varietif  s  for  fear  of  deteriorating  the  seed,  the 
Alpine  being  more  vigorous  and  exercising  a  very  marked  influence  on 
the  seed  vessels.— D.,  Deal," 

Begonia  fuchsioides  with  Small  Flowers  {A  Lady  in  Cheshire).— 
The  emallnets  of  the  flowers  is  owing  to  the  growth  being  weak.  The 
only  way  to  remedy  the  (defect  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  more  airy  lighter 
structure,  so  as  to  secuie  strong,  short-jointed,  firm  shoots,  and  then  we 
have  no  doubt  the  flowers  will  be  larger,  for  as  the  wood  is  so  are  the 
flowers.  They  would  do  better  in  a\inery  in  summer  than  in  a  close  stove, 
which  is  apt  to  cause  weak  shoots.  Cut  away  the  weak  old  growths  and 
encourage  fre&h  shoots  Irom  the  base.  Oars  are  now  sending  up  several 
strong  young  shoots,  and  in  about  a  month  they  will  be  in  a  vinery  at  a 
temperature  of  5G-  to  55-  at  night.  When  the  plants  are  flowering,  or 
rather  when  they  begin  to  show  flower,  they  are' benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  weak  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a-week. 

Oleander  Bare  at  Bottom  (Idem).— There  is  no  remedy  but  to  cut  it 
down  to  witbin  6  inches  of  the  pot,  and  we  should  do  this  early  in  March, 
keeping  the  plant  rather  dry,  and  then  to  encourage  it  to  break  freely  we 
would  place  it  in  a  vinery  or  other  house  with  a  moist  gentle  heat.  You 
may  make  cuttings  of  the  upper  parts.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  cut  oflf 
from  4  to  Cinches  long,  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil  on  a  hotbed.  The  old 
plant  will  not  flower  this  year,  but  should  have  every  encouragement, 
being  potted  when  it  has  made  shoots  a  few  inches  long.  If  you  have 
room  we  would  not  cut  tbe  plant  down,  but  keep  it  as  a  standard  ;  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  a  standard  with  a  good  head  on  a  6-feet  stem.  Ours  are 
bushy  plants  about  6  feet  high,  with  from  sis  to  a  dozen  shoots  starting 
from  near  Ihe  soil.  If  you  keep  the  standard,  strike  cuttings  early  in 
summer,  and  grow  the  plants  as  dwarfs,  by  stopping  them  when  Gincbes 
high  to  induce  side  shoots,  which  should  be  again  stopped  ;  you  will  thus 
have  plants  feathered  from  the  pot,  but  they  will  not  be  in  a  blooming 
state  for  three  years. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  Raising  (J.  D.).— Between  the  present  time 
and  March  you  may  sow  the  seed  in  pans  well  drained,  aud  filled  with  a 
compost  pf  light  turfy  loam  two  part^,  and  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  a 
sixth  of  silver  eand.  Mix  the  soil  well,  and  sift  it  fine,  make  the  surface 
smooth,  f  catterthe  seeds  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  spriukle  with  silver 
sand  lightly.  Place  the  pans  in  a  hotbed,  keep  tbe  soil  moist,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  singly  about  an  inch 
apart  in  pots  or  pans.  Continue  tbe  plants  in  tbe  hotbed,  and  when  they 
meet  pot  them  off  singly  in  3-inch  potP  ;  at  the  end  of  Miy  remove  tliem 
to  a  cold  frame,  gradually  harden  them  cff,  and  flnally  plant  out  in 
June,  or  when  they  are  bueby  plants.  They  may  flower  in  autumn,  but 
will  be  of  no  uee  for  flower  garden  purposes.  Could  you  not  now  procure 
cuttings  of  some  neighbour?  They  would  strike  freely  in  gentle  heat, 
and  be  good  plants  by  bedding-out  time.  It  is  as  much  as  the  sei-dlings 
will  do  to  make  plants  fit  for  planting  out  by  autumn,  and  unless  you  get 
seed  of  a  good  strain  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  sowing. 

Varieties  or  Gbape  (— — ).— You  will  see  by  our  columns  that  atten- 
tion is  being  drawn  to  thid  subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Grape- 
gi'owers  will  favour  us  with  their  experience ;  but  we  do  not  see  what 
greater  information  would  be  secured  than  we  possess  already  in  Dr. 
Hogg's  "Fruit  Manual."  Neither  tit  the  authorities  you  name  grows  for 
fruiting  more  than  half  the  Grapes  described  in  Messrs.  Eivcrs'a  cata- 
logue, to  which  we  think  you  refer,  in  dividing  Grapes  into  three  classes 
— viz.,  Muscats,  Frontignans,  and  those  not  Muscat  nor  Frontignan. 
There  is  no  best  Mack  or  white  Muscat  suitable  for  early  lorciog.  As  to 
FroDtignaup,  the  White  is  excellent  for  early  forcing,  but  is  superseded 
by  the  Troviren,  and  of  tho  Red  none  is  cijual  to  the  Ued  or  Grizzly 
Frontignan  for  early  forcing,  though  Purple  Constantia  is  good.  Fron- 
tignans are  bettor  suited  for  early  forcing  than  Muscats,  which  cannot 
be  well  ripened  before  June  or  July,  but  the  others  may  bo  ripened  in 
May  or  earlier.  Of  Grapes  neither  Muscat  nor  Frontignan,  there  is  none 
so  good  as  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Black  Champion  is  good,  but  not  equal 
to  Frankcnthal  or  the  old  Hamburgh,  though  in  an  early  vinery  we  should 
plant  it  for  its  earllntss  along  with  both  tbe  others.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  tho  Early  Black  Bordeaux  will  retain  its  early -ripening  proper- 


ties. Royal  Ascot  is  excellent  for  early  forcing,  especially  forpot  cnlture. 
We  should  include  it  In  an  early  vinery,  for  we  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
well  to  plant  more  than  one  kind,  so  as  to  have  a  succession.  Mijl  HiU 
Hamburgh,  in  our  opinion  the  best  of  all  the  Hambnrghs,  requires  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Frankenthal,  and 
ripens  a  fortnight  later.  Of  the  white  kinds  not  Muscats  nor  Frontignans, 
Foster's  White  Seedling  must  supplant  the  Royal  Muscadine,  and  of  other- 
white  kinds  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  the  best,  for  though  there  are  some 
that  ripen  earlier,  as  Early  White  Malvasia,  they  are  so  small  in  berry 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  wait  a  few  days.  With  us  the  White  Frontignan 
is  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Buckland  Sweetwater  in  the  same  house.  Of 
grafting  kinds  for  early  forcing  we  have  but  little  experience,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  it  tends  to  cause  earlier  ripening,  for  grafting  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  that  result  irrespective  of  stock,  as  you  will  find  if  you  hava 
a  Hamburgh  grafted  on  a  Hamburgh  stock,  and  another  growing  on  its 
own  roofs,  the  grafted  ripening  earlier  than  the  non-grafted.  For  acce- 
lerating the  ripening,  were  we  to  graft  at  all,  we  should  try  Due  de 
Magenta,  a  vigorous  grower,  ripening  several  days  earlier  than  the 
Hamburgh. 

Theoi'hrasta  imperialis  Cutting  Dowt?  and  Propagation  (E.  C). — 
As  you  have  not  room  for  the  plfint,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to 
cut  it  down,  unless  yon  dispose  of  it  for  smaller  plants.  The  best  time  to 
cut  it  down  .will  be  the  middle  of  February  ;  afterwards  keep  it  rather 
dry  at  the  root,  but  encourage  it  to  break  by  a  brisk  beat  and  moisture. 
The  young  ripe  shoots  maybe  made  into  cuttings,  which  should  be  in- 
serted singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat,  surrounding  the  cutting, 
with  silver  sand.  Plungo  the  pots  in  a  hotbed,  keep  moist,  and  cover  the 
cuttings  with  a  bell-glass  or  hand-glass,  keeping  them  close  and  shaded 
from  bright  sun.  The  cuttings  may  be  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length- 
Trim  off  the  leaves  of  tho  part  inserted,  and  cut  transversely  below  a 
joint.    The  cutting  will  be  rooted  iu  abont  six  weeks. 

Inarching  Vines  (Svi&scnfcrr).— The  best  time  to  do  this  is  after  the 
stock  has  made  shoots  a  few  inches  long.  There  are  then  leaves  to 
appropriate  the  sap,  and  with  them  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  bleed- 
ing. The  operation  should  be  performed  near  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,, 
choosing  a  smooth  part  of  the  stock  there,  or  as  near  its  base  as  possible. 
Take  from  the  stock  a  slice  of  bark  and  wood  about  Ih  inch  long,  and  an 
equal  portion  from  the  scion,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cuts  fit 
exactly;  then  make  a  downward  cut  in  the  stock  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  deep,  aud  a  corresponding  cut  upwards 
in  the  scion,  and  about  half  or  three-parts  through.  Introduce  the  cut  or 
tongue  of  the  tcion  into  that  of  the  stock,  and  so  unite  them  that  th& 
bark  of  both  may  fit  exactly,  if  not  on  both,  at  least  on  one  of  the  sides. 
Bind  firmly  with  a  ligature  of  cotton  or  bast  matting,  and  cover  with 
graftiug  wax  so  as  to  exclude  air.  A  little  clay  will  answ^^r,  but  to  keep 
it  from  cracking  it  should  be  covered  with  a  little  moss  lightly  secured 
with  matting.  You  may  inarch  on  the  wood  of  last  year,  or  that  of 
several  years'  growth,  cryou  may  operate  on  the  present  year's  wood  after 
it  has  become  rather  firm,  yet  quite  green  or  unripe.  In  about  six  weeks 
the  union  will  be  complete,  tbon  cut  away  the  part  of  the  stock  above 
the  scion,  and  detach  the  scion  from  its  parent,  but  make  sure  that  the 
union  is  complete.  Tbe  ligature  will  need  to  be  loosened  when  the  union- 
is  effected;  you  will  notice  this  from  the  increased  growth  of  the  scion 
Replace  it,  but  loosely. 

Evergreen  Hedge  for  Garden  (C.  N.  B  ). —  The  quickest -growing 
and  cheapest  is  evergreen  Privet.  If  for  a  boundary  fence,  Privet  will 
not  be  formidable  enough  ;  iu  that  case  plant  two  evergreen  Privets,  and 
four  Thorns  or  Quicks  per  yard  Berberis  Darwinii  and  Thorn  make  a 
beautiful  hedge— two  plants  of  the  Berberis  and  four  of  Thorn  per  yard. 

Sflect  Amaryllis  — Euchaeis  amazonica  Culture  {A  Lover  of 
Floiccrs). —  Meteor,  Rosalind,  Jupiter,  Reticulata,  Victoria,  and  Amazon 
have  crimson,  wbito  and  red,  scarlet,  and  white  and  crimson-striped 
flowers,  and  are  very  bsautifub  They  require  stove  treatment,  and  if 
obtained  now  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  failing  that 
be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  they  will  flower  in  May. 
After  flowering  encourage  a  good  leaf  growth  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  moisture,  and  when  it  is  made  afford  water  only  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  flagging,  giving  the  plants  a  light  position.  From  September 
to  Fehruary  they  may  be  kept  on  a  shelf  iu  the  stove.  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica,  we  presume  you  udw  keep  dry,  giving  but  little  water.  When  it 
begins  to  grow  water  freely,  and  .iflord  plenty  of  moibture.  When  good 
growth  has  been  made,  or  after  July,  keep  it  but  moderately  supplied  with 
water,  and  place  it  in  a  light  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  Sep- 
tember remove  it  to  a  light  poiition  in  tho  stove.  If  it  do  not  throw  up- 
flowers  keep  it  dry  over  the  winter,  and  it  will  throw  up  its  spikes  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer.  The  main  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  secure 
a  good  growth,  then  ripen  it  well  by  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Afford  it 
a  season  of  rest,  and  when  it  is  introduced  to  heat  the  flower-spikes  will 
be  thrown  up. 

Growing  Onions  {A  Lovrr  of  our  JownnI).— There  may  be  different 
means  of  attaining  results,  and  in  growing  Onions  there  are  the  plan 
adopted  by  your  gardener  and  that  which  you  describe.  Good  Onions  are 
grown  both  ways.  One  is  as  good  as  the  other.  We  prefer  sowing  them 
in  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  1-foot  alleys  between,  sowing  in  drills  about 
6  inches  apart.  The  alleys  aflord  ready  access  to  the  beds  for  weeding 
and  thinning,  without  in  wet  weather  treading  on  the  beds.  The  main 
points,  however,  are  to  have  ground  well  dug  and  manured  in  autumn, 
to  turn  the  ground  over  in  dry  weather,  in  spring  to  dress  with  lime  and 
soot,  or  charcoal,  to  keep  ofl  grubs  (lightly  pointing-in  these  materials),  to 
tread  the  ground  firm,  and  to  sow  as  early  in  Morch  as  tho  ground  is  in 
good  working  ordor.  Keep  tbe  plants  clear  of  weeds,  and  then  thin  out 
before  they  become  crowded.  Those  matters  attended  to,  it  is  little  con- 
sequence whether  Onions  aro  sown  in  beds,  or  in  drills  continuously  with- 
out alleys. 

Uolly  Hedge  Neglected  [T.  H.). — Unless  you  can  bring  some  of  the 
smaller  branches  down,  or  lay  them  into  tbe  thin  parts,  you  have  but  a 
email  chance  of  making  a  12  to  l-l-feet  Holly  hedge  of  any  use  against 
cattle.  We  would,  hu^vcver,  Iny-in  as  many  of  the  small  branches  as- 
possible,  and  then  take  off  the  top  to  4  feet.  We  would  leave  a  few  of  the 
Thnms  and  Hollies  having  the  best  heads.  They  are  very  ornamental, 
and  if  not  more  frequent  than  20  yards  apart,  would  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  tbo  bodge.  Tho  best  time  to  cut  the  hedge  down  v.ould  be 
at  the  end  of  March. 

DisA  grandiflora  Vigorous  (Amateur). — We  have  no  doubt  that  your 
very  vigorous  plant  will  reward  you  next  summer  with  flowers.     We 
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should  say  it  ,is  in  a  good  state  of  health.  The  difficulty  ia  to  keep  it 
long  healthy,  especially  after  it  flowers. 

AsPHALTE  Walks  (A  Lady). — There  is  no  objection  to  asphalte  garden 
■walks  except  their  colour,  if  they  are  quite  hard  in  warm  weather.  The 
Company  you  inquire  about  is  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Company, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Box  Hedge  Straggling  (M".  G.I.— Your  only  plan  will  be  to  cut  it  well" 
in  this  spring,  elipping  with  the  shears,  which  may  be  done  to  any  extent' 
but  as  you  do  not  wish  for  greater  height,  we  would  confine  the  cutting 
to  the  sides,  merely  removing  any  straggling  growths  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
promote  uniformity  of  growth.  It  is  well  not  to  prune  or  cUp  too  early. 
From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  ia  a  good  time,  but  the  work 
may  siifely  be  done  after  the  Bos  begins  growth. 

Raising  Herbaceocs  Plants  from  Seed  (Tdem),~A3  you  wish  for 
plants  for  sale,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  grow  the  most  popular  kinds.  They 
may  bo  sown  in  May  in  the  open  ground,  iu  rich  light  soil,  watering  in 
dry  weather,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  oflf  about 
3  inches  apart : — Alyssum  sasatile  compactum.  Anemone  coronaria  va- 
rieties, Antirrhini.m  varieties,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  varieties,  A.  vulgaris 
caryophylloides  varieties,  Arabis  alpina.  Auriculas,  Double  Daisy,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Delphinium  formosum,  Double  Feverfew,  Geutiana  acaulis, 
Geum  coccineum,  Pansies  (for  spring  floweriag  sow  in  July),  Hollyhocks, 
Musk,  Myosotls  sylvatica,  blue,  rose,  and  white ;  Pentstemons,  Phlox 
decussata.  Pinks,  Carnations,  Picotee?,  Polyanthuses,  Rockets,  Brompton 
and  Intermediate  Stocks  (sow  the  middle  of  July),  Sweet  Williams  and 
Wallflowers.  Red  lead  will  not  iojure  vegetable  seeds,  and  it  effectually 
protects  them  from  birds,  mice,  and  rats.  The  last  did  us  great  mischief 
in  the  past  year,  until  we  coated  the  seeds  with  red  lead  before  sowing. 

NA]irEs  OF  Fruits  (Rt'r.  C.  Bad/mm).— I,  Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne  ; 
2,  Northern  Spy ;  3,  Foulden  Pearmain. 


POTJLTRY,   BSE,   AND  PIGEON   CHEONICLE. 


RESULTS   OF  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

It  ia  often  said  that  comparisons  are  odious,  and  to  those  who 
cannot  bear  to  take  the  inferior  place  they  certainly  are  so,  but 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  would  favour  me  with 
their  experiences  on  the  following  statement,  as  I  might  then 
'  either  learn  in  what  way  others  have  been  more  successful,  or 
be  the  means  of  affording  information  to  them. 

Eggs  set   116       * 

Chickens  hatched 93,  or  63  per  cent. 

CMckens  reared 59,  or  4 J  per  cent. 

Of  these  thirty-five  were  cocks  and  twenty-four  hens. — W.  H. 


ABERDEEN  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON   SHOW. 

{From  a  Gorrcspondent.) 

This  again  maintained  its  position  as  one  of  tlie  leading  exhibitions 
in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  kinf^dom.  The  entries  Tvere  more  numerous 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  quality  of  the  stocl;  exhibited  has 
rarely  been  equalled.  Of  the  arrangements  I  can  only  say  that  they 
•were  weU  matured  by  an  efficient  committee,  and  faithfully  carried 
out  by  an  active  secretary  and  assistants. 

Game. — The  class  for  single  rochs  was  represented  by  twenty-five 
birds  of  rare  excellence,  many  of  them  having  gained  first  prizes  at 
other  shows,  and  all  being  fit  to  win.  The  single  hen  class  was  nearly 
as  good.  The  cockerels  and  pullets  were  by  far  the  best,  although 
some  of  the  unnoticed  pens  should  have  been  in  the  prize  list.  Many 
good  judges  thought  pen  No.  105  should  have  carried  ofl'  the  cup. 

Spanish  were  scarcely  so  good  as  they  had  been  in  former  years, 
although  many  good  pens  were  exhibited.  The  winning  pens  were  all 
good,  and  that  which  gained  the  cup  changed  hands  shortly  after  the 
Show  opened. 

Dorkings,  as  usual,  formed  the  principal  classes  at  this  Show ;  rarely 
indeed  has  such  a  collection  been  brought  together.  The  Silver-Grey 
were  in  many  cases  heavier  than  the  Coloured,  indeed  Aberdeen  Shows 
surpass  in  Silver-Grey  Dorkings.  Some  disappointment  was  caused 
with  the  awards  in  this  class  ;  many  of  the  unnoticed  pens  should 
have  been  in  the  prize  list,  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  breeders 
being  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  pens  106 
and  115  in  the  cockerel  and  pullet  class  being  passed  over  without 
even  a  notice.  In  Coloured  Dorkingi  the  Judge  was  more  at  home, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  them,  haviug  given  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of 
Dorkings  to  the  first-prize  cockerel  and  pullet. 

Codiin-Ciiinas  seem  to  be  falling  back  in  the  north;  tho  birds 
exhibited  this  year  were  far  behind  tho  specimens  we  were  accustomed 
to  look  npon  at  the  former  shows  of  this  Club.  The  prize  pens  were 
well  placed.  Some  would  have  preferred  the  third-prize  cock  in  the 
place  of  the  first,  and  I  think  they  should  have  changed  places. 

Brahma  Pootras  were  a  large  and  good  class,  many  of  the  birds 
reminding  me  of  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Boyle 
was  so  successful.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  awards  in  this  class, 
the  Judge  evidently  preferring  rongh  and  large  birds  to  those  of  better 
shape  and  marking.  The  cup  hens  well  deserved  their  place,  and 
were  the  best  pair  of  hens  exhibited  in  Aberdeen  since  Mr.  Boyle 
competed  some  six  years  ago. 

Houdaiis  were  a  fair  class,  and  seem  to  make  way  a  little.  I  cannot 
say  but  I  would  have  awarded  the  prizes  difl'erently.      Pen  No.  200 


ought  surely  to  have  been  in  the  prize  Hst.     Perhaps  the  Judge  thinks 
the  light-coloured  variety  inferior  to  the  dark. 

Uamhurr/hs  are  falling  back  in  the  north.  'With  the  exception  of 
the  prize  pens  nothing  deserves  especial  mention ;  the  Golden-pencilled 
were  the  best,  and  the  cup  hens  the  best  in  their  class. 

Jjantaiiis. — Game  mustered  more  strongly  than  ever,  no  less  than 
thirty  Bantam  cocks  competing  for  the  prizes ;  the  Judge  must  have 
had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  where  all  were  so  good.  The  cup  in 
this  class  was  carried  off  by  a  remarkable  Bird.  In  the  class  for  Any 
variety  of  Bantams,  with  the  exception  of  the  winning  pens  there  was 
nothing  calling  for  special  notice. 

DiicJiS,  both  Aylesbury  and  Rouen,  were  well  represented,  although 
I  have  seen  better  specimens  at  former  shows.  I  think  the  Committee 
should  offer  a  cup  at  their  next  show,  which  would  doubtless  bring  a 
better  competition. 

Turlieys  and  Geese  were  well  represented ;  although  not  nnmerous 
there  were  some  rare  specimens  exhibited. 

The  Selling  Class  comprised  many  fine  birds,  which,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Show,  were  speedily  claimed. 

PIGEONS. 

The  Pigeon  section  formed  the  best  and  most  attractive  portion  of 
the  Show,  such  a  collection  never  having  been  seen  so  far  north,  there 
being  250  entries.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  birds  of  Mr.  Horner, 
of  Harewood,  arrived  too  late  for  judging,  from  being  detained  on  the 
railway.  They  comprised  some  of  the  best  birds  exhibited,  and  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  been  in  the  prize  list. 

Pouters  were  exhibited  in  five  classes  for  cocks  and  five  for  hens. 
The  Blues  and  Blacks  were  perfection,  being  all  birds  which  had  pre- 
viously carried  off"  honours  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Edinburgh  Shows. 
The  cup  for  the  best  Pouter  was  won  by  Mr.  Ure's  grand  black  cock. 
The  class  for  Reds  or  Yellows  was  one  of  the  largest,  and  contained 
many  fine  birds.  I  think  this  class  was  the  worst  judged  in  the  Show, 
the  best  Red  cock  I  have  seen  this  season  being  placed  only  third  ;  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  first,  being  good  in  shape  and  form,  and 
rich  in  colour.  In  "Whites  the  best  cock  in  the  Show  was  placed  thu-d, 
and  should  have  changed  places  with  the  first.  Hens  were  better 
judged.  The  Any-coloured  class  contained  a  mongi'el-looking  set,  but 
birds  useful  for  stock  purposes.  Carriers  were  not  a  large  show,  but 
some  fine  specimens  particularly  noteworthy  were  exhibited.  Short- 
faced  Tumblers  were  a  poor  class.  The  fancy  for  Tumblers  does  not 
seem  to  prosper  in  the  north.  Purbs  were  a  large  and  excellent  class, 
the  winning  pens  being  birds  of  great  merit,  and  they  will  doubtless  be 
heard  of  again.  P'aiituils,  which  at  this  Show  form  always  one  of  the 
largest  classes,  were  better  than  usual,  the  winning  pens  being  almost 
perfection.  1  regretted  to  notice  one  exhibitor  showing  two  hens 
(pen  4S7),  which  had  to  be  separated  duiing  the  Show.  Jaeohins  were 
one  of  the  largest  classes  and  contained  many  fine  specimens  ;  here 
again  Mr.  Horner's  birds  were  the  best,  but,  being  late,  could  not  take 
their  proper  place.  Trumpeters  were  a  good  class,  the  best  pens  in 
the  kingdom  competing.  I  think  the  prizes  were  justly  placed.  TurbitS 
call  for  no  special  notice,  the  winning  pens  being  small  and  handsome 
birds.  Die's  formed  a  large  class,  and  there  were  some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens. I  think  the  Whites  belonging  to  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Earlston, 
should  have  been  first  and  have  carried  off"  the  timepiece  ;  they  were 
the  most  admired  in  the  Show.  Xitns  were  a  good  class,  many  of 
them  btiag  shown  without  dressing.  Had  Mr.  Symou  done  a  little 
tailoring  to  his  third-prize  pair  he  would  have  doubtless  taken  a  higher 
place.  Drae/ooiis  were  a  large  and  meritorious  class,  the  winning  birds 
at  Birmingham  and  the  Crystal  Palace  competing  for  the  place  of 
honour.  Anfieerps  formed  a  large  and  attractive  class.  The  Judge 
did  not  seem  quite  at  home  here  ;  many  would  have  prefeiTed  some  of 
the  unnoticed  pens  to  the  winning  birds.  Pen  557,  passed  over  without 
a  notice,  being  out  of  sight,  was  the  best  iu  the  class.  The  Variety 
class  was  large,  and  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens  were  exhibited, 
the  winning  pen  {Laced  b'antails),  and  which  also  carried  off"  the 
timepiece,  attracting  much  attention.  The  second-prize  pen,  a  pair 
of  Damascenes  imported  from  Constantinople,  was  also  much  admired. 
The  Sellinrj  class  consisted  of  twenty-five  entries,  and  birds  worth 
twice  the  price  at  which  they  were  entered  speedily  found  buyers. 

The  Show  was  well  patronised  during  the  two  days  it  remained  open, 
and  I  was  glad  to  observe  a  larger  number  than  usuTtl  of  the  pens 
ticketed  "  Sold."  The  names  of  the  Judges  and  tho  list  of  awards 
were  given  last  week. 


Silver  Cups  .it  the  Cetstal  P-ilace  Caxaey  Show. — The  Lizard 
and  London  Fancy  cups  are  already  subscribed  for,  and  I  should  like 
all  intending  subscribers  to  send  at  once,  as  the  time  is  now  so  very 
short.  Cinnamons,  I  am  afraid,  this  year  will  bo  left  out  in  the  cold ; 
nobody  will  give  to  this  class.  I  hope  to  send  the  cups  to  the  Palace 
ou  Thursday  the  9th  inst. — Howaeth  Ashtox,  Polcfield  Hall,  Man^ 
Chester.  

The  Light  Brahma  Crp  at  Portsmouth. — I  have  much  pleasure 
iu  announcing  that  since  my  last  letter  appeared  in  your  columns  I 
have  received  some  additional  subscriptions  towards  the  cup  for  Light 
Brahmas,  and  that  tho  amount  promised  or  paid  has  reached  sis 
guineas ;  the  juize  will  therefore  be  a  valuable  one,  and  I  can  only 
express  a  hope  that  the  competition  will  be  close,  and  that  the  best 
pen  may  win.  The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  contri 
irators — Mrs.  Williamson,  Mrs.  Turner  Turner,  Miss  Hales  ;  Messrs. 
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Crowley,  Crook,  Leno,  Long,  Majnard,  Pares,  Kodbard,  Eid'ey- 
and  Storer.  The  contributions  have  varied  from  S.s.  to  10s.  6'/.,  and 
I  may  add  that  I  have  received  scarcely  any  refusals  so  far  in  the  sub- 
scription.—John  Pabes,  FosffonI,  Gulllflml. 


LOWESTOFT  POULTRY   SHOW.  1 

The  Lowestoft  Poultry  Society  held  their  fourth  Show  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.  The  entries  had  increased  so  much 
that  the  Committee  had  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  new  pens,  even 
though  they  refused  a  number  of  entries  that  arrived  lato.  Many  of 
the  birds  that  had  already  carried  off  honours  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  added  another  cup  to  the  honours  already  obtained  by  their  for- 
tunate owners.  The  birds  were  well  cared  for ;  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  always  in  the  room  giving  their  personal  attention  to  the 
feeding,  &c.,  of  the  birds.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  in  all  i  lasses 
where  the  entries  were  large,  showing  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to 
gratify  the  exhibitors  as  much  as  possible.  The  entries  had  more  than 
doubled  since  the  last  Show  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  consequently  the 
space  for  visitors  was  very  much  curtailed. 

In  the  Game  class  the  cup  went  to  a  grand  pen  of  Brown  Reds, 
although  the  Duoiwings  belonging  to  the  same  exhibitor  were  worthy  of 
equal  honour.  In  this  class  a  roupy  cock  was  sent,  but  the  Committee 
returned  it  to  the  owner.  There  were  several  other  pens  worth#of  a 
prize.  The  cup  pen  of  Porl-inr/s  was  a  good,  balanced  pen,  the  hen  a 
very  square  bird,  the  cock  quite  equal,  with  pood  feet.  Mr.  James's 
well-known  pen  carried  off  the  Sjmnish  cup.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
careful  attention  giren  by  the  Committee  to  the  cock  bird,  feeding  him 
with  bread  and  milk,  egg,  (frc,  he  would  not  have  held  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Show.  Pen  30  consisted  of  very  good  birds,  the  cock's  comb 
rather  falling.  .  The  hen  in  the  cup  Cochin  pen  was  decidedly  the 
finest  hen  in  the  class,  but  I  would  prefer  the  cock  in  pen  39,  a  bird  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  in  the  prize  list.  In  the  Brahma  class  I 
thought  the  second-prize  hen  better  than  the  cup  bird,  but  the  birds  were 
not  so  well  matched.  Pi  n  57  contained  a  good  cock,  but  the  hf  n  was 
not  equally  good.  There  was  a  good  show  of  namhmjhf.  The  cup 
went  to  a  pen  of  Silver-spangles,  the  hen  one  of  the  best  I  lave 
seen  for  some  time,  and  the  cock  with  a  beautiful  clear  tail.  The 
second-prize  birds  were  good,  the  cock  rather  faulty  in  hackle.  There 
was  a  sharp  competition  in  the  class  for  Golden-pencilled.  Pen  1^5, 
nunoticed,  ought  certainly  to  have  had  the  first  prize  in  preference  to 
the  cock  with  odd  sickles.  Several  other  pens  were  worthy  of  a  better 
place  than  they  obtained.  The  Silver-pencilled  were  a  poor  class  ; 
nothing  worth  notice,  saving  the  first-prize  pen.  The  Golden-spanaled 
were  well  shown  and  fairly  placed  in  the  prize  list.  The  secnnd-piize 
pen  contained  by  far  the  best  hen  in  the  class.  In  the  Variety  class 
LaFlechewere  first.  Silver  Polands  second.  Black  Hamburgh  third. 
The  Selling  class  numbered  seventy-one  pens.  Spauish  and  'White 
Cochins  took  the  first  prizes.  Brown  Red  Game  and  Spanish  the 
second.  Cochins  and  Silver-spangled  Hamhurgbs  the  third.  The  two 
classes  of  Banti-ms  numbered  sixty  pens.  The  cnp  went  to  a  beautiful 
pen  of  Gold-laced  ;  the  prizes  in'  the  Game  class  went  to  Ducknings 
and  Black  Reds.  There  were  some  fine  pens  of  DucU,  both  AyleV 
bnry  and  Rouen,  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  a  very  beautiful  pen 
of  Mandarins.  in  j  i. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  rifieons,  the  Carriers,  numbering  fortv- 
one  pens,  were  a  show  in  themselves.  Pen  265,  highly  commended, 
was  decidedly  the  best  bird  in  the  cock  class,  and  was  worthy  of  the 
first  prize.  The  first  and  second-prize  birds  were  verv  good  in  eye,  bnt 
rather  short  in  neck.  Many  of  the  other  pens  were  "filled  by  very  fine 
birds.  Pen  269  contained  a  long-necked  bird  of  good  carriage,  bnt 
^°°  yoang  to  compete  with  the  winners.  The  hens  were  well  judged. 
The  first  prize  went  to  a  grand  hen  with  a  perfect  eye,  the  second  had 
a  very  good  eye,  bnt  was  too  short  in  the  neck  ;  the  extra-prize  pen  was 
better  m  carriage,  but  not  so  good  in  eye.  Pen  2S0  contained  a  hen 
with  a  beautiful  head,  with  cere  too  red.  Although  four  prizes  were 
given  in  the  Yonng  Bird  class,  yet  there  were  several  other  pens  that 
were  worthy  of  prizes.  The  first  prize  was  well  adjudged,  going  to  a 
grand  young  cock  ;  the  second  was  a  mistake,  pen'  29.1,  a  good  hen, 
ought  to  have  had  it  ;  not  another  bird  in  the  class,  except  the  first- 
prize  bird,  could  touch  her  either  in  eyes  or  neck.  The  others  were 
fairly  judged.  The  Pouter  entries  were  small,  and,  beyond  the  prize 
pens,  there  was  nothing  of  particular  note,  and  not  a  si'ngle  Blue  was 
shown.  The  Short-faced  Tumblers  were  all  good  in  beak  and  head, 
some  of  the  pens  not  well  matched.  All  the  prizes  went  to  .Minondp. 
In  the  Long-faced  class  a  very  nice  pair  of  Black  Balds  took  first,  and 
Yellow  Beards  second.  A  very  good  pair  of  Short-faced  Blues  were 
entered  in  the  wrong  class.  Tlie  first  prize  for  old  Barbs  went  to 
Black,  with  veiy  good  eyes  and  sknils  ;  the  second-prize  cock  was  good, 
but  like  those  in  several  of  the  other  pens,  the  hen  was  not  equal  to 
the  cock.  Several  very  good  pens  of  young  Barbs  were  shown  ;  both 
prizes  went  to  Blacks ;  the  second-prize  pen  was  soon  claimed.  The 
mnning  Fantails  carried  their  tails  well.  The  cock  in  the  second- 
pnze  pen  was  the  best  bird  in  the  class.  The  first-prize  Antwerps 
were  good,  the  others  only  of  average  merit.  The  Variety  class  con- 
tained some  beautiful  birds.  A  fine  pair  of  Black  Trumpeters,  with 
perfect  rose,  took  the  first  prize.  An  extra  first  prize  went  to  a  pair 
"'^^"ow  Dragoons,  coarse  in  tkuU,  and  the  hen  bad  in  colour  on  the 
thigh  and  rnmp.  Blue  Runts  were  second,  and  a  very  good  pair  of 
Magpies  extra   second.    Many  other  pens  were   worthy   of  especial 


note.  In  the  Selling  class  a  pair  of  White  Florentines  were  first. 
1  he  question  is  sometimes  put,  What  is  there  in  a  name?  Anyone 
looking  over  the  new  varieties  of  Pigeons  would  be  convinced  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  for  in  some  of  the  new  specimens  certainly 
there  is  nothing  but  the  name  to  attract  attention.  Florentines  are  a 
striking  instance  ;  one  would  be  inclined  to  class  them  as  inferior 
Runts  were  it  not  for  the  exhibitor  having  the 'name  properly  entered 
m  the  catalogue.  The  point  cup  for  Pigeons  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  H. 
Jones. 

GiME(Anyvariety)._Cupand  2,  S.  JIatfhew,  Stowmarliet  (Black  Reds  and 
Liuckwinpsl.  Local,  T.  SteiTy.  Lowestoft  (Black  Rerl).  I:c,\i.  Boves,  Bever- 
ley ;    K.  HaU,  Cambridge  (Black  Red  and  Duckwmg).    c.  Kev.  C.  Gilbert,  Bur- 

DoKKiMos  (.ioy  variety).-Ciip,  L.  Patton,  Hillraorc,  T.iunton.  2,  F.  Parlett, 
,;?',""  .i'"'?''^''  (Coloured).  Local,  cj.  W.  D.  Palmer.  Lowestoft,  e,  Mrs.  E. 
WiieatJoy,  Ingatestone  ;  J.  Frost,  Parham  (Coloured) :  Henry  Lingwood,  Bark- 
ing, Needham  Jhrket.  I,  1         ^  • 

Spanish.— Cup,  F.  James.  Peckham.  2.  Howard  &  Nicholls,  Peekham.  LocaU 
\V.  fcaimders,  Lowestoft,    lie,  W.  Saunders  ;   J.  K,  Fowler,  Avlesbnry. 

Cochin-China  (Any  variety).— Clip,  Heurv  Lingwood  (Buff).  -1,  Horace  Ling- 
vo ojd,  Cieetmg  (Partridge).  Local.  J.  Ling,  Lowestoft  (Partridge),  he,  Laay 
Owydyr.htoke  Park,  Ipswich;  J.Dutton,  Ipswich  (Bull) :  T.  Rogers,  Walsall, 
c,  J.  Watts,  lung's  Heath  (Buff). 

;n  ,*?''*T-'^°'''"'*  '-^"5'  variety).- Clip.  Lady  Gwydyr.  2,  W.  Adams,  Ipswich- 
uaik  .  txtra  Horace  Lingwood  (Dark).  Local,  A.  Page,  jim.,  Lowestoft 
ilark  .  /li;,  J.  K.  Fowler,  c,  l-iev.  J.  Kichardson,  Sandy  (Dark);  A.  Page,  jun. 
(Jjar-). 


wick.  iiiwr-sjjan(7lC(i.— land  Cup  and  Local,  J.  B.  Bly,  Lowestoft.  2,  Rev.  F. 
Icarle.    c,  H.  Pickles,  jim. ;  J.  W.  Ling.  Loweslott.      ' 

„  ■*,^'^' .°™EK  Vahiety,  except  Bantams.-I,  W.  Burrows,  Diss  (La  Flcche). 
2  H.  PiC'kles,  jun  (Silver  Polands).  Extra,  J.  Watts  (Black  Hamburgh).  Local, 
Itev.  A.  Gilbert  (Crcve  Creurs).  c,  W.  K.  Patrick.  West  Wiucli,  L™n  (Polands) 
i-l ;  Kev.  C.  Gilbert  (Houdan) ;  Rev.  N.  J.  Eidlev,  Newbury  (.Malay) ;  C.  Maggs, 
Melkoham  (Black  Hamburgh);  J  K.  Fowler  (Frenchi. 

StLLiNG  CLASS.-Coct  o)'  Cockcrd.—l.  V.  James  (Spanish).  2,  H.  E.  Martin, 
bcul:liorpe  (Brown  Red  Game).  Extra,  T.  Rogers  (Cocbin-China).  Local,  Mrs, 
c.  Denton,  Lowestoft  (Spanish),  he.  Howard  &  Nicholls.  c,  G.  P.  Rouse, 
F.Tk«iiham  (Game).  Hens  or  PuUets.—l,  S.  Felgate,  Ipswich  (White  Cochins). 
3.  Howard*  Nicholls.  Extra,  Rev.  F.  Tparle,  Gazeloy  Vicarage,  NowtH.-iiket 
(biivor-spangled  Hamburgh).  Local,  L.  Wren  (Golden-spangled  Hamburgh). 
he,  hev.  r.  C.  Hose,  Eoydon  Rectory  (Buff  Cochins) ;  J.  button  (Bud'  Cochios) ; 
H.  Brown,  Putney  Heath  (Spanish! ;  R,  R.  Parker  (Black  Red  Bantams),  e,  H. 
Pickles,  jun.  (Polands). 

Ga:je  bantams  (Any  variety).— 1,  Rev.  F.  Cooner,  Ainpuey  Crueis  (Duckwingl- 
l-xira  1,  W.  Adams  (Black  Red).  2.  H.  W.  Wallace,  Frainlingham  (Bteck  Red). 
Lxtra  2  and  he,  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget.  Hoxne,  Scole  (Duckwing  and  Black  Reds). 
Local,  J.  F.  S.  L.  Barber,  Lowestoft  (Black  Red). 

Eantasis  (Any  other  variety).—!  and  Cup.  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson, North  Pelhcrton. 
2,  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Stree!  (Laced).  Extra,  C.  Drake,  Stoke,  Ipswich  (Black). 
Local,  Miss  M.  Jodrell,  Lowestoft  I  Japanese),  he.  Rev.  F.  Tearle  (White),  c,  J. 
Watts  (Sebright  s). 

DvcKS.—Aijh'sbtn-ii.—l,  Lady  Gwvdyr.  2,  J.  K.  Fowbr.  Local,  F.  B.  Potts, 
Kessingland,  Lowestoft,  he,  Ladv  Gwvdyr.  Amj  other  rariety.—l,  Mrs.  E. 
Wheatley  (Rouen).  Extra  1,  M.  Leno  (Carolma).  2,  J.  K.  Fowler  (Rouen). 
Local,  Rev.  A.  oilbert  (Musk). 

PIGEONS. 

Carkieks.- Coc;.-.— 1,  W.  H.  Mitchell.  Moselev,  Eumingham.  2,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmmgham.  Extra,  F.  Smith,  Sellv  Oak,  Birmmgbam.  Local,  L.  Wren. 
)!C,  E.  Mayston,  Diss  (Dun) ;  W.  Massey,  Spalding ;  F.  W.  Metcalf,  Cambridge, 
c,  P.  H.Jones  ;  F.  W.  Jle'clf.  Jfin.—l,  F.  Smith.  '2.  F.  W.  Metcalf.  Extra, 
W.  Massey.  Local.  L.Wren,  he.  P.  H.  Jones.  Fulbam;  H.  Vaidley;  F.  W. 
Metcalf;  W.  H.  Milchel).  (Any  varietvl.— OiicJ.v/w.- 1,  W.  Massey.  2,  W.  H. 
Mitchell.  Extra.  F.  Smith.  Local,  L.' \Vren.  iic,  W.  Massey;  F.  W.  Metc-lU 
(2) :  L.  Wren,    e,  J.  Waits  (Black). 

PocTEEs.— Cocis.- 1,  J.  Walker,  Newark.  2,  W.  Nottage,  Northampton.  Hen. 
-1,  P.  H.  Jones.    2.  W.  Nottage. 

TtJMBLEES.- S/iOrf-.fnccd.- 1,  J.  Ford,  Slonkwell  Street,  London.  2.  H.  Yard- 
ley,  ftc,  P.  H.  Jones  (2);  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  West  Winch,  Lynn  ;  J.Ford.  Ani/ 
other  Fai-ic*!/.— 1,  W.  J.  VVoos'.house  (Baldheads).  2  and  Local,  Misses  E.  and 
A.  Wren  (Yellow  Beaids). 

Baues.— 1,  I'.  Smith.  2,  P.  H.  Jones.  Local,  D.  Bedford.  Lowestoft,  he,  H. 
Cawood,  Thome  ;  H.  Yai'dlev  ;  P.  H.  Jones,  c,  E.  Mav^ton.  Chicl:e?is.—1,  P. 
H.Jones.  2,  J.  Walts.  Local,  D.  Eedtord.  /ic,  W.  Matfcey ;  W.  Nottage;  P. 
H.  Jones,    c,  J.  Holmes,  Lower  Sydenham. 

t  AMAII.8.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  A.  A.  Vander  Meersch,  Perry  Hill.  Local,  F.  S. 
Worthington,  Lowestoft,    he.  P.  H.  Jones ;  J.  Walker. 

Antwei.ps.- 1,  W.  H.  Mitchell.  2,  J.  Watts.  Local,  D.  Bodfcrd.  he,  H. 
Yardley. 

AxY  OTHER  Variety.— 1  and  2,  P.  H.  Jones  (Trumpeters  and  Jacobins). 
Extra  1,  H.  Lyem,  Ipswich  (Yellow  Dragoons).  Extra  2,  A.  A.  Vauder  Meersch. 
Le-cal,  A.  W.  V\  rcn  (Yellow  Dragoons),  he,  U.  Yardley ;  P.  H.  Joiies  (Magpiet) ;. 
W.  Bearpark,  Aindorby  Steeple :  C.  Norman,  Ipswich  (White  Trumpeters). 
c.  E.  Mayston  (Black  Runls);  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget  (Starlings  and  Spots);  H. 
Yardley;  E.  M.  L.  Cocksedge,  Bury  St.  Fdmunds  (Archangels);  W.  teottage 
(Whi  e  Dragoons  and  Blue  Owls);  A.  W.  Wren,  Lowcstolt  (Yellow  Dragoons); 
J.  Watts  (Swallowfi). 

bErLiNG  Class.—),  P.  H.  Jones  (Fantails).  2,  H.  Yardley.  Local,  A.  W. 
Wren  (Yellow  Dragoons),  c,  E.  Wayslon  (White  Dragoons);  P.  H.  Jones 
(Barbs);  W.  Nottage;  A.  W.  Wren  (Yellow  Dragoons);  J.  F.  Loversidge  (Fan- 
tails)  :  J.  Ford  (Carncrs). 

Judges  :  Piev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Honingham  Rectoiy,  Norwich,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 


BARROW   POULTRY   SHOW. 
»   The  following  are  the  awards  made  at  this  Show,  held  on  Januai'y 
27th  and  28lh  :— 

Game.— Cocfc— Cup.  W.  Boves.  Beverley.  2  .and  8,  C.  W.  Brieiley.  Middleter, 
Manchester,  he,  J.  Frith,  Chatsworth;  J.  H.  Wilson,  St.  Bees.  CockenL— 
Cup,  J.  Mason.  Green  Ayre,  lancaster.  2,  J.  H  Wilson,  he,  W.  Glice,  Bootle. 
c,  J.  Wilson,  Beckerniont:  J.  Mashiter,  Ulverston.  Pullets.— I  and  2,  C.  W. 
lirierley.  he,  W.  Boullon,  Dalton-in-Fumcss ;  W.  R.  Ormandy,  Ban'ow;  J.  H. 
Wilson ;  J-  Mashiter. 

CiAME.—BlneM'renxted  and  other  Ileds).—1,  C.  W.  Erierley.  2,  T.  Mason. 
he.  J.  Hodgson,  S-btflield  ;  W.  Boycs ;  J.  Frith  :  J.  H.  Wilson.  Diielninqs  tnid 
ulhtr  Gretit  and  Uliies.—l,  W.  Bcnes  (Duckwings).  2,  J.  H.  Wilson.  ;ic,  J. 
Frith  (Duckwings);  J.  Mashiter:  R.  Cassnn,  Ulvcrston.  Any  other  ]  ariety.— 
1,  €.  W.  Brierley.  2,  J.  F'rilh.  he.  T.  Mason  (Pile).  i'uficO.— I,  W.  BouJton 
(Brown  Bed).    2,  C.  W.  Brierltiy.    )ic.  T.  Mason. 

GA.1IE  Bantam.— roii-.-l,  G.  Hall,  Kendal.  2,  J.  Mashiter,  ftc,  J.  E.  Robin- 
son, Sunderland ;  W.  Grice ;  J.  Hunt,  Barrow. 
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Spanish  (Black).— 1,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2,  H.  Beldon.  he,  Burcli  &  Boulter, 
Sheffield;  J.  T.  HinJson,  Ulvcrston  :  J.  Thresh.  Bradford. 

DoEKlxos.— 1.  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton  (Grey).  2,  S.  H.  Stott,  Koch- 
dale.    Ik,  R.  D.  Holt,  Orreat  Head,    c,  R.  D.  Holt ;  H.  Beldon. 

Cochix-Chin-a  — Ci/i;iamOH  and  Biiff.—l,  Mrs.  Wilkin,  Bootle.  2,  J.  Sichel 
Timpcrley  (Biiff).  he,  T.  Stretch,  Orniskirk:  W.  Buinell  (Buff)-  ,1  Sichel 
(Buft).  Brown  and  Partridae.—l,  J.  White,  Whitbv.  Wakefield  (PartriJie). 
2,  E,  Leech,  Rochdale,  he,  T.  Stretch  (Partridse).  Whit,:—1  and  2,  J.  Sichel. 
lie,  J.  Weeks,  Bootle ;  E.  Fearon  (2).    c,  J.  Cowman,  Whitehaven 

BmHMA  PooTEA.—l,  E.  Leech.  2.  J.  Sichel.  ftc,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Brid'e  • 
J.  Co\vman  ;  H.  Butler,  Bradford  ;  W.  G.  Mulligan  :  H.  Belduu. 

Hahbdrghs.— GoZ(Zfji-jj(?KCi//frf.— 1,  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earby.  9,  H  Beldon 
Silver-2>rnciUed.~l  and  J,  H.  Pickles,  he,  H.  Beldon.  c,  W.  M.  Mann,  Kendal 
Gohicn^spaiioli-d.~l,  J.  ORden,  Hollinwood.  2,  H.  Beldon.  he,  J.  Buckley, 
Taunton,  Ashton-under-Lvue.  SUver-span(/lcd.~l,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Mottram. 
2,  A.  Ainslie,  Ulverston.    he,  H.  Beldon. 

Baxtams.— G.iin.-.— 1,  G.  Hall.  2.  J.  W.  Brockbank,  Kii-ksanlon.  he,  .J.  R. 
Robinson;  J.  Sichel;  G.  Maples,  jun,.  Wavertree,  Liverpool:  J.  Mashiter. 
c,  J.  Whithain,  Barrow.  Ann  other  Variety.— 1,  M.  Leno  (Laced).  2,  J.  Sichel 
(Pekin).  he.  H.  Yardley;  M.  Leno  (Laced);  S.  H.  R.  Ashton,  Mottram  (Black); 
H.  Beldon;  H.  Pickles.jun.  (Black). 

GiESE.— 1,  E.  Leech.  2,  S.  H.  Stott.  he,  E.  Leech  ;  J.  Hunt,  c,  R.  B.  Hud- 
Bon  ;  T.  C.  Hunter,  Ulyerston. 

DrcKs.— White  Ji/ksburij.—i,  E.  Leech.  2,  S.  H.  Stott.  he,  E.  Fearon;  J. 
Hunt,  fioura.— 1,  W.  Gamon.  2.  W. G. MuUiaan.  /lo,  A. Dickinson;  G.  Porter  ; 
J.  White ;  S.  FT.  Stott.  Eiist  Indian.— 1  and  he,  S.  Bum.  2.  Rev.  W.  Sergeant- 
son.  Any  other  Variety.— l,S.'Bux-n.  2,  C.  W.  Bnerlev.  /ic,  S.  Burn  ;  Rev.  W. 
Sergenntson  :  M.  Leno  (Mandarin  and  Carolina):  S. 'H.  Stott  (Carolina);  W. 
Silvester  (Carelina) ;  H.  B.  Smith  (Shieldrake  and  Carolinas). 

Any  other  VAElETy.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Sichel  (Fi-encb).  he,  W.  G.  Mulligan 
(Scotch-Greys):  Rev.  W.  Ser^'eantson,  Acton  Bumell  (Black  Hamburshs):  N. 
J.  Ridley,  Newbury  (Malay);  H.'Pickles.  jun.  (Polands):  W. Silvester, Sheffield 
{Polondsl;  W.  Gamon  (Polish);  Mrs.  Wilkin  (Houdansl. 

Selling  Class.— 1  and  4,  F.  H.  Green,  Belfast  (Brahmas).  2.  H.  Beldon, 
Goitstock.  3,  W.  Boulton  (Brown  Red),  he,  E.  Wadham,  Millwood.  Dalton 
(Bnff  Coch'Ds):  E.  Hall.  Briminpton,  Chesterfield  (Duckwinjrs);  J.  Cowman 
(Brahma);  W.  Giice  (Black  Red  Game);  W.  G.  Mulligan,  Springfield.  Belfast 
(Spanish);  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Street  (Light  Brahma);  W.  Masland,  Milverton 
(Cochin);  C,  W.  Brierley;  W.  A.  Bumell,  Southwell.  Notts:  J.  &  J.  Tyson, 
Barrow  (Brown  Red);  T.  Jackson,  Birkenhead  (Silver  Polands);  ,J.  Mashiter 
(White  Cochins);  E.  Fearon,  Whitehaven;  W.  Gamen,  Chester  (Polish)  (2). 
€,  H.  Andrews  (Brahma  Pootra). 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— 1  and  2,  E.  Horner,  Harewood,  Leeds,  he.  H.  Yardley,  Eirming 
ham;  J.  Smith,  Diversion ;  R.  Lomas,  Dalton;  W.  H.  Mitchell;  J.  &  W 
Towerson,  Egremont. 

PorTEES.—l,E.  Homer.  2,  J.  &W.  Towerson.  /ic.  J.  Smith  :  J.  &  W,  Towerson. 

Tumblers  (Any  variety).— i,  J.  &W.TowerBon.  2,  W.  Boulton.  /ic.H.  Beldon. 

Jac  .BINS.— I,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.    2,  J.  &W.Towerson.    he,  E.  Horner. 

AN-twERPS.— 1,  T.  Cock,  Lancaster.  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  W.  Arkwright;  T. 
Cock  :  E.  Horner;  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Mcseley,  Bii-mingham  (2). 

Bares.- 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  E.  Horaer.    he.  E.  Moretun.  Hiudpool,  Barrow. 

TnEBiTS.- 1.  H.  Yardlev.    2,  E.  Homer,    he.  J.  W.  Edge. 

Owls.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Smith,  /ic,  J.  Cauby,  Hlndpool,Barrow;  J.Chad- 
Wick,  Bolton ;  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 

Fantails.— 1,  E.  Horner.  2,  J.  W.  Edge,  he,  J.  F.  Loversidge,  Newark;  H. 
Beldon. 

Dragoons.— 1,  F.  Graham.  Birkenhead.  2,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  he,  G.  Goore, 
Aigburth,  Liverpool ;  J.  Chadwick  ;  E.  Horner. 

TEriiPETEES.- 1,  E.  Horner.  2,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  /tc,  J.  Smith  (2);  H. 
Beldon. 

Runts.— 1,  J.  Figher,  Barrow.    2  and  lie,  H.  Yardley. 

Ant  OTHER  Variety.- 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  E.  Horner,  he,  H.  Yardley;  J. 
Smith  (2). 

CANARIES. 

Belgian.— Y(;((oH\—l  and  he,  J.  Hunt.  2,  W.  Jones,  e.  J.  N.  Harrison. 
Bitfl'.— 1,  J.  Hunt.    2,  W.  Crewdson.    /ic,  J.  Moffatt.    c,  J.  N.  Harrison. 

Mule.— LW.  J.  Stewart.    2,  W.Bradley.    Jic,  W.  Arkwright.    c,  J.  T.  Mount. 

PiECALD.— IV (ioio  or  Bnff.—l  and  e,  W.  Jones.  2,  W.J.  Stewart  (Buff),  he,  J. 
N.  Harrison. 

Lizard. —(rO^i  and  fjitner-^panoled.-l,  J.  W.  Martindalc.  2,  W.  J.  Stewart 
(Gold-spangled),    he,  J.  N.  Harrison,    e,  J.  Bolton. 

Common.— YcKou'.-l  and  )tc,  J.  HiU.  2,  W.  J.  Stewart,  c,  J,  S.  Mount.  Btif. 
—I,  2,  lie,  and  c,  J.  Hill. 

GaLDFiNCH.—l  and  )£i7, -J. N.Harrison.    2,  W.  Arkwiight.    c,  A.  Ainslie. 

Rabbits.— 1  and  2,  W.  Arkwright.  Sutton  Scai'Sdale  (White  Buck  and  Doe'. 
he,  J.  Boyle,  jun.,  Blackburn  (Himalayan  Buck);  J.  A.  Richardson,  Lancaster, 
c,  J.  A.  Richardson. 

Judges. — Poultnj:  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Birmingham.  Ph.icons:  Mr.  S' 
Hauilley,  Pendletou.     Canaries :  Mr.  A.  Benson,  Whitehaven. 


COLCHESTER  SHOW  EABBIT  PRIZES. 

Ix  commoii  with  many  others  I  was  surprised  to  read  Mr.  M.  Mil- 
iingtou's  letter  in  last  week's  number,  in  which  he  failed,  as  I  am  able 
to  show,  to  prove  that  the  prizes  for  Rabbits  are  wrongly  arranged. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  afraid  of  contradiction  if  I  say  that  the 
foreign  varieties  are  at  the  present  time  more  popular  than  the  Lop- 
ears,  as  I  can  prove  by  the  York  Show  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
sum  of  only  £3  is  given  to  Lops,  and  £9  to  the  six  different  varieties  of 
fancy  Rabbits,  at  Colchester,  and  even  then  Lops  receive  the  greater 
fihare.  I  will  analyse  the  prize  list  and  entries  of  the  York  Show  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Milliugton  cannot  maintain  that  the  Colchester  prize- 
money  is  not  fairly  divided.  In  Classes  7-1  and  7.5  the  value  of  prizes, 
including  the  cup,  was  £7  5s.  ;  entries  for  both  classes  23.  (glasses 
76,  77,  and  78  had  prizes  valne  £8  los.,  and  only  '2'2  entries.  These 
five  classes  were  for  Lop-eared.  Now,  for  the  fancy  variety  classes  ; 
there  were  three  classes — 79,  SO,  and  81,  and  £3  16s.  and  a  silver 
medal  as  prizes,  and  yet  there  were  45  entries.  Thus  the  Lop-ears 
had  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  amount  offered  for  the  eight  classes, 
but  still  only  an  equal  number  of  entries.  In  the  Selling  Class  there 
were  more  Lop-e.irs  than  any  other  breed,  thus  proving  that  they  are 
at  a  discount  if  compared  with  the  other  kinds,  because  they  are  ex- 
hibited for  sale. 

I  think  the  Colchester  Committee  has  learnt  a  lesson  by  the  York 
Show,  and  framed  their  schedule  acocwcBo^y.  Mr.  Milliugton  may 
think  everything  of  Lops,  and  nothing  of  any  other  breed,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  encouraged.  Everyone  admits  the 
success  of  the  York  Show,  bat  even  its  Committee  will,  no  dirbl, 


make  a  fresh  distribution  of  prizes  at  any  future  show.  I  cannot,  and 
I  write  impartially,  see  how  the  Colchester  schedule  is  inferior  to  the 
Portsmouth  one  ;  however,  time  will  prove.  Mr.  Millington's  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  Rabbit  Club  would  entail 
too  much  trouble  without  affording  any  definite  benefit  to  the  Rabbit 
fancy. — D.  P.  Gooding,  Colcliester. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES  DURING  SNOW. 

Theke  is  no  time  during  the  whole  year  that  bees  require 
more  care  than  during  winter.  Although,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  time  of  rest  with  the  apiarian,  his  charges  still  must 
be  looked  after,  their  wants  supplied,  and  means  which  ought  to 
be  prepared  lor  every  emergency  during  autumn  applied  for  their 
preservation,  as  it  is  only  by  this  care  in  winter  that  success 
in  summer  can  be  expected.  As  winter  management  has  been 
so  often  described  in  these  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  details,  and  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  preservation  of  bees  during  snow.  Your  correspondent 
"  E.  S."  very  wisely  considers  shading  the  best  means  yet 
devised  ;  but  even  this  plan  is  far  from  being  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, because  shading  will  not  reduce  the  temperature,  which 
as  a  rule  rises  after  snow,  and  causes  the  bees  to  seek  an  airing 
outside.  When  they  do  this,  shade  does  more  harm  than  good ; 
it  mars  the  beca  whju  returning  to  their  hive,  and  very  many 
fall  to  rise  no  more.  The  only  time  when  bees  are  in  danger 
of  losing  themselves  ia  snow  is  from  the  en  1  of  January  to  the 
end  of  March.  The  worst  time  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  at  the  termination  of  a  long  frost  when  deep  snow  has  been 
lying,  which  commonly  occurs  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February ;  and  when  the  thaw  comes  in  a  calm  with  in- 
sufficient wind  to  lift  the  snow,  the  bees,  roused  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  temperature,  make  a  rush,  and  thousands  fall  on  the 
still  cold  snow  to  perish.  It  is  recommended  in  the  "  Handy 
Book  of  Bees  "  to  shut  them  in  in  time  of  snow ;  where  this 
advice  is  taken  it  will  prove  sure  destruction  to  the  bees.  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  let  them  alone. 

It  is,  moreover,  recommended  in  the  same  book  to  tame 
vicious  bees  by  placing  a  "  scarecrow  or  potato  bogle  "  in  front 
of  the  hive.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  is  far  more  like 
imagination  than  reality.  The  great  Creator  has  made  these 
our  favourites  much  too  perfect,  and  their  senses,  of  which  we 
have  but  a  faint  conception,  far  too  acute,  to  be  so  deceived  as 
to  mistake  a  "  potato  bogle  "  for  a  man.  Some  people  declare 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  idea  of  the  natural  history 
of  bees  in  order  to  manage  them  successfully.  It  is  true  that 
many  keep  and  are  very  successful  with  bees  who  know  very 
little  about  their  habits  and  natural  history  ;  but  apart  from 
this,  it  is  highly  necessary,  in  the  case  of  any  animal  whatever, 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  natural  history  if  we  wouM 
cultivate  it  successfully.  It  is  particularly  desirable  then 
during  winter,  and  whilst  snow  is  on  the  ground,  to  assist  bees 
in  accordance  with  their  nature,  and  by  so  doing  to  preserve 
their  lives,  which  is  then  the  great  aim — not  by  shading,  as 
that  is  only  a  partial  remedy,  neither  by  shutting  Ihem  in, 
which  means  suSocation  and  death,  but  by  ventilation.  Have 
your  hives  so  made  that,  whenever  snow  appears  at  a  time 
when  the  days  are  getting  long,  the  doorway  can  be  instantly 
closed,  and  the  hive  ventilated  according  to  the  number  of  its 
inmates  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  the  temperature  of 
the  hive  being  raised  it  shall  in  fact  be  reduced,  thns  keeping 
the  bees  quiet  and  preventing  any  attempt  to  get  out  until  the 
weather  is  suitable.  This  is  the  only  plan  that  I  have  ever 
found  successful,  and  I  could  give  an  account  of  its  success 
extending  over  a  series  of  many  years  ;  but,  as  it  is  easy  to  try, 
I  would  rather  let  the  experiment  speak  for  itself. — A  Lanaek- 

SHIEE   BeE-KEEME. 


ROOFING  FELT  AND  TAR. 
I  BEG  to  state,  in  answer  to  "  A  Nokthumbebland  Bbe- 
icEEPEB,"  that  I  have  used  both,  and  I  did  not  see  any  harm 
result  to  the  bees.  The  bee  house  once  was  coaled  when  the 
weather  was  warm  and  the  bees  on  the  wing  ;  at  first  they  did 
not  like  the  smell,  and  would  hesitate  a  little,  and  then  went 
in.  I  should  recommend  its  being  done  in  winter  time,  and 
not  in  warm  weather,  or  else  the  bees  would  stick  fast  to  the 
tar,  or  get  their  legs  and  wings  smeared  over  from  alighting  on 
the  painted  part  of  the  sides.  The  bee  house  I  made  holds 
three  hives,  with  a  passage  out  through  the  front.  The  roof, 
boarded  and  covered  with  felt,  is  sloping  to  the  front,  so  as  to 
give  more  room  behind  for  minipuUiing  ;   the  back  is  closed 
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•with  a  loose  elmtter  without  hinges,  having  two  handles  to  lift 
it  by,  and  is  paintetd  with  gas  tar. — J.  B.  F. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (C  H.B  ).— We  inow  of  no  work  upon  Game  and  Game  Bantams 
exclnsiTely.  More  relatire  information  will  be  found  by  reference  to  tbe 
indexes  of  onr  back  volumes  than  id  any  book  hitherto  pubhsbea.  (A 
CoMtant  Subscriber).— Brent'a  "  Canary."  You  can  have  it  free  by  post 
if  yon  enclose  twenty  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Bbistol  and  Clifton  Show.— Highly  commended,  William  Perrin, 
Bristol,  should  have  been  Nantwioh. 

Malay  Peizes  at  Nokthampton.— "  The  Committee  of  the  North- 
ampton Poultry  Show  are  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  breeders  and  ad- 
mirers of  Malays,  for  considerately  giving  them  a  separate  class  in  the 
prize  list.  I  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  with  others  tow.irds  a  cup  or 
sweepstakes,  as  a  special  prize  for  the  best  Malay  cock,  hatched  in  1870, 
but  my  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  admit  of  correspondence  in  its 
behalf.  I  shall  hopefuUv  look  forward  to  the  prize  lists  of  the  principal 
Bhows  of  this  year,  trusting  to  find  separate  classes  at  most  of  them,  for 
PolanSs,  Black  Hambnrghs,  and  Malays.— A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrmmrdtne, 
Salop." 

PcLiETS  Eating  the  Cock's  Feathers  (A  Sufferer).— Fowls,  like  many 
other  bipeds,  are  apt  scholars  when  the  lesson  is  an  evil  one.  One  of  the 
bens  being  out  of  condition,  has  begun  to  pick,  and  the  others,  seeing 
blood,  have  foUowed  her  example.  It  is  curious,  but  cocks  of  any  breed 
wiU  stand  whUe  the  hens  eat  them,  especially  Spanish,  and  Dorkmg  cocks 
wUl  stand  with  hens  pecking  their  combs  on  each  side  till  the  hens 
make  a  hole.  You  must  immediately  remove  the  cocks.  Let  all  the 
peccant  hens  be  well  purged  with  castor  oil,  a  table-spoonful  every  other 
day  for  three  days.  Then  give  turves  of  grass  cut  with  plenty  of  mould, 
and  if  you  have  any.  some  lettuce.  We  advise  for  birds  that,  being  in 
confinement,  have  no  access  to  grass.  We  have  never  known  birds  do  it 
that  were  at  full  liberty.  The  cocks  may  be  turned  with  the  hens  occa- 
sionally, and  that  is  all  that  is  really  necessary. 

Food  roK  Swans  (C.  W.  I).).— Much  experience  has  taught  us  the  best 
food  is  the  cheapest ;  we  therefore  advise  either  oats  or  barley,  the  first 
for  choice.  Cygnets  should  alwavs  be  fed  in  severe  weather.  The  proper 
way  to  feed  them  is  to  put  a  small  tubvhere  they  will  see  it  directly,  to 
cover  the  bottom  with  a  sod  of  grass,  this  with  oats,  and  then  to  cover 
the  whole  with  water.  Much  waste  is  prevented,  and  it  saves  the  food 
from  the  depredations  of  small  birds.  It  is  of  course  useles?  to  put  it 
anywhere  but  near  the  birds,  as  if  uninterrupted  it  would  soon  be  frozen. 
If  refuse  green  food  can  be  mixed  with  the  oats  so  much  the  better. 

Hen's  Legs  Spasmed  (If.  B.  D.).— The  spring-halt  you  mention  is  a 
bad  symptom  in  a  fowl,  but  it  mav  exist  for  a  long  time  without  serious 
danger  to  health.  We  think  constant  meat-feeding  injurions,  and  we 
beUeve  if  you  do  not  discontinue  it  we  shall  often  have  you  for  a  querist. 
We  should  do  nothing  beyond  giving  castor  oil,  a  table-spoonful  every 
alternate  day  for  three  days. 

Tdekeys  (ar.  a.).— As  the  Peacock.  One  visit  in  the  proper  season  to 
the  cock  is  sufficient. 

White  Dorkings  (F.  TF.).— We  consider  the  deaf  ear  almost  unim- 
portant, but  if  we  had  to  choose  we  would  have  it  red.  The  white  one 
will  probably  be  transmitted  to  many  of  his  ofl'spring.  Tbe  accident  of 
having  one  claw  shorter  than  the  other  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  an 
accident,  as  you  say  he  has  lost  it.  It  is  singular  one  of  his  descendants 
has  the  same.  There  is  no  fear  of  its  being  continued.  We  believe  Mr. 
Martin's  address  is  Claines,  near  Worcester. 

Beeeding  Black  Hahbueghs  (IF.  U.).—We  advise  the  Spanish  hen, 
if  you  have  but  one  pen.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  have  two  and  reverse 
the  sexes.  We  say  if  you  are  wise,  because  yon  cannot  breed  perfect 
cocks  and  hens  from  the  same  parents. 

PoLANDs'  Ceests  Dietv  (^ii'^uis).— There  is  little  cause  to  fear  dirt  in 
fine  weather.  The  best  breeder  we  ever  knew  used  in  damp,  dirty,  and 
wet  weather  to  keep  the  top-knots  up  and  clean  by  putting  indiannibber 
bands  round  them.  The  crests  should  never  be  washed  unless  the  birds 
are  going  to  a  show.  It  should  then  be  carefully  done  with  a  sponge, 
wetting  only  the  outside  of  the  feathers,  wiping  them  dry,  and  putting 
the  bird  in  soft  straw.  Top-knots  should  never  be  washed,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  most  ornamental  Ducks  aro  Carolinas  and  Mandarins. 
They  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Bally,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  We 
do  not  know  their  prices. 

Cochin-chinas  {Uccent  Suiiscribfr).- Vulture  bocks  are  long  feathers 
crowing  from  tbe  thighs  and  projecting  from  the  legs  in  a  downward 
direction.  Plucked  hocks  are  those  from  which  these  feathers  have  been 
pulled  The  vulture  hock  is  a  great  disadvantage,  and  you  are  fortunate 
that  your  birds  have  it  not.  They  are  a  good  weight,  but  might  weigh 
more.  Where  they  are  carefully  attended  to  they  should  make  a  pound 
in  every  month  up  to  9  or  10  lbs.  Get  rid  of  every  bird  that  has  any 
feathers  protruding  from  the  knee. 

White  Feathees  in  Coloueed  Doekings  (An  Amateur).— It  your 
Dorkings  belong  to  the  general  Grey  class,  the  white  flights  are  not  even 
a  disadvantage.  Your  description  is  that  o(  very  good  birds.  You  may 
fxbibitand  pafely  breed  from  your  pullets.  They  are  not  Silver-Greys. 
These  latter  mist  not  have  a  white  feather.  Silver-Greys  are  birds  of 
colour,  and  mo  t  difficult  to  get  perfect.  Grey  may  be  of  any  colour 
except  black  and  white.  Dr.  C»mpbell'fl  are  Grey  birds.  A  Silver-Grey 
cock  must  have  a  perfectly  black  breast  and  tail,  without  the  suspicion 
of  white,  very  lig  it  hackle  and  saddle,  and  steeled  bar  wing.  Baily's 
book  on  fo  *  16  dev  ites  a  chapter  to  Dorkings.  It  is  tbe  best  time  in  the 
yearto  setDonungs.andit  would  be  no  advantage  to  have  the  house 
artificially  warmed.    You  may  leave  the  cock  with  ten  hens. 

Bbahmas  Living  Docble-yolked  Eggs  (C.  H.  S.).—A  dose  or  two  of 
castor  oil  to  each  of  tbe  Brahmas,  say  a  table-spoonfnl  every  other  night 
for  a  week,  will  put  their  secretions  to  rights,  and  cause  two  yolks  to 
inhabit  two  eggs.  If  they  continue  dropping  them  from  the  porches, 
remove  them  ;  they  must  then  lay  on  the  ground.  la  the  rubbish  to 
which  they  have  access  brickmyers'  rubbish  ?  if  not,  give  them  some. 
We  can  give  you  no  cure  tor  featber-eating.  Try  to  find  which  is  the 
culprit  and  remove  her.    If  you  can,  let  them  out ;  they  never  do  it  when 


at  liberty.  No  preparation  is  necessary  to  impart  the  brilliant  tint  to  a 
'ipanish  comb.  It  is  natural,  and  we  have  now  cocks  with  combs  ol 
startUng  briUiancy.  Wo  should  never  use  egg  as  an  outward  application 
to  fowls. 

Unicomb  Hive  (An  Amateur  Bee-keeper).— We  have  forwarded  your 
query  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Fox,  who  hopes  to  reply  in  our  next. 

Dysentery  in  Bees  (/.  T.  S.).— Shutting-up  your  bees  and  placing  the 
skep  with  tbe  board  underneath,  "  on  the  mild  part  of  a  greenhouse 
flue,"  though  it  may  dry  the  board  and  warm  the  combs  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  frozen,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  only  aggravate  the  malady 
with  which  the  bees  are  afflicted.  Whether  they  are  suffering  from 
dvsentery,  or  the  complaint  whieh  Mr.  Woodbury  hypothetically  named 
"dropsy,"  cannot  be  determined  from  the  description  given;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  diseased  bees  are  surcharged 
with  fluid  or  fajces,  and  consequentlv  no  cure  can  avail  which  does  not 
make  them  part  with  their  contents.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  they 
should  do  so  within  their  hive,  and  whilst  inclement  weather  lasts  they 
cannot  efl'ect  it  outside  in  the  open  air.  The  cure  for  dysentery  in  winter, 
recommended  by  Dzierzon,  wiU  be  found  at  page  475,  of  the  ninth  vol. 
of  the  Journal,  and  is  as  follows  :— "  The  bees  should  be  brought  into  a 
warm  room  with  but  one  window,  and  that  facing  the  south.  The  hive 
being  placed  in  the  sun  a  few  feet  from  the  window,  its  inhabitants  are 
set  in  motion  bv  a  litth3  food,  either  inserted  within  the  hive  or  injected 
into  it.  As  the 'bees  take  wing  and  fly  towards  the  window  many  empty 
themselves,  and  the  rest  will  do  so  when  they  reach  and  rest  on  tne 
window-sill.  Here  the  brown  fasces  must  be  sponged  ofl'  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  ejected,  lest  bees  soil  themselves  with  them,  and  when  all  have 
had  the  required  opportunity  they  will  joyfully  re-enter  their  hi'je,  il  tne 
entrance  be  brought  close  to  them."  But  one  more  convenient  to  pnt  in 
practice,  and  which  has  been  tried  with  benefit,  is  to  wait  for  a  mua 
sunny  day  when  bees  can  with  safety  leave  their  homes.  As  soon  as  any 
are  seen  going  abroad  and  returning,  lift  the  skep  from  its  resung-board 
(which  will  do  no  harm',  and  place  it  upon  another  that  has  been  well 
warmed  before  the  fire,  and  stimulate  the  bees  to  flight  by  administering 
a  small  quantity  of  food.  When  the  board  grows  cold  it  may  be  replaced 
bv  the  old  one  which  has  been  cleaned  and  warmed,  and  if  the  process  be 
continued  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  lives  of  the  best  bees  will  be  saved,  and 
a  large  majority  of  worthless  ones  go*  rid  of.  Those  bees  that  cannot  ny 
should  be  destroyed,  their  presence  amongst  healthy  ones  can  do  no 
good  and  may  do  much  harm.  I  have  sometimes  thought  if  the  skep 
were  placed  upon  a  thin  board  resting  on  heated  sand,  that  the  heat 
would  be  retained  a  long  time,  and  render  repeated  changing  of  the  floor- 
board unnecessary ;  but  as  tbe  board  is  liable  to  get  soiled,  the  frequent 
changing  of  it  is  advantageous,  and  if  this  is  attended  to  on  the  i^w  hue 
days  that  occur  at  intervals  during  winter  and  spring,  the  hive,  whether 
suffering  from  "  dropsy "  or  dysentery,  may  ultimately  master  the 
complaint. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden,  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  ieet. 


Date. 

9  a.m. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Barome- 
ter at  32" 
and  Sea 
Level- 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
ol  Soil 
at  1ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature 

.g" 

Jan. 

Max. 

Mm. 

In    1    On 
Sun. ;  Grass. 

Dry.  1  Wet. 

We.  25 
Th.  26 
Fii.  27 
Sat.  28 
Sun.  29 
Mo.  SO 
Tu.  81 

Inches, 
80.054 
30.083 
30.251 
30.217 
30.197 
30.134 
80.260 

deg. 
80.3 
29.8 
80  5 
31.0 
32.3 
30.8 
80.4 

deg. 
29.5 
28.4 
29.3 
29.2 
30.6 
80.5 
29.4 

N.E. 
N.E. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N.E. 

E. 

dee. 
35.5 
S5.0 
84.8 
84.2 
34.0 
34.6 
S4.2 

deg. 
82  0 
83.6 
S4.4 
33.8 
36.3 
32.9 
38.5 

deg. 
30.2 
26.0 
25.4 
27.2 
80.2 
80.4 
28.S 

deg. 
34.9 
71.1 
60.8 
45.0 
4S.8 
83.9 
3G.7 

deg. 
27.9 
21.9 
24.8 
25.3 
29.8 
30.2 
25.4 

In. 

0.012 

Means 

30.161 

36.1 

29.6 

•■ 

84.6 

33.8 

28.3 

47.7 

20.9 

0.012 

REMARKS. 
23th.— Fine  morning ;  slight  snow  about  noon  ;  clear  in  evening  about  7, 

cloudy  afterwards.  . 

26th.— Very  fine  bright  frosty  day  ;  briUiant  night. 

27th.— Fair  ;  cloudless  at  night. 

28th.— Dull  and  overcast  throughout. 

29th.— Dull  and  overcast  throughout.  i  .  „  *„  „  t„t.i 

SOth.— Overcast  in  morning ;  snow  began  about  11  A.M.,  and  fell  to  a  total 

depth  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  ,      .    • 

Slst.— Dull  morning ;  brighter  in  afternoon  ;  broken  clouds  in  evening 

A  reguto  VinterTeek,  high  barometer,  northerly  wind,  and  the  mean 
temperature  below  freezing  point.  The  9  a.m.  te'?Pef«'»"'.^„^l°\°«' ^? 
uniform  as  last  week,  but  4  4'  lower ;  the  range  in  the  week  actually 
less,  or  only  10.9 -viz.,  25.4--  to  36.3^-G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— FebrCAEY  1. 
Trade  is  somewhat  brisker.    Good  dessert  Pears  are  becoming  more 
scarce.    There  have  been  heavy  arrivals  in  the  Potato  market. 


J-EUIT. 


B,  a.    B.  d 

Apples Jsieve  1    0lo2    0 

Apricots doz.  0    0 

Cherries lb.  0    0 

Chestnuts bushel  10    0 

Cnrranta jsieve  0    0 

Black do.  0    0 

Pigs  doz.  0    0 

Filberts lb.  0   0 

Cobs lb.  2    0 

Gooseberries quart  0    0 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb.  4    0 

Lemons «*100  0    0 

Melons each  1    0 


8.  a. 


Mulberries lb.  0  0  to  0 

Nectarines doz.  0  0      0 

Oranges 1»  100  6  0 

Peaches  doz.  0  0 

Pears, kitchen doz.  1  0 

dessert doz.  1  0 

PineApplea lb.  4  0 

Plums jsieve  0  0 

Quinces  doz.  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawberries    lb.  0  0 

Walnuts bushel  10  0 

do 'V^lOO  I  0 
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CALENDAR. 

Day 

"o7 

Week. 

Smj 

Sun 

Moon's      Clock 

Day 

Montli 

FEBRUAEY  9—15,  1871. 

ture  near  London.   !43  years. 

Rises. 

Seta. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

*^^-          Sun. 

Year. 

Dav. 

NiKht. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days.    ,  m.      b. 

9 

Th 

Meeting  of  Royal  Society,  8  p.m. 

45.3 

30.9 

38.1 

17 

27af7 

Oaf  5 

66af9 

27  af  9 

19       )  14    27 

40 

10 

P 

44.9 

30.1 

37.5 

16 

25      7 

2      5 

14    11 

47      9 
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From  observations  taken  near  London  durinff  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  45.2^,  and  its  night  tempera- 

tare  S0.3'.     The  greatest  heat  was  65',  on  the  lOtb,  1831 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  zero, 

on  the  13th,  1^55.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  0.52  inch. 

SETTING  OF  GRAPES. 

R.  PEARSON,  page  50O  of  the  last  volume 
of  this  Journal,  remarks  that  it  would  be 
interesting  if  cultivators  would  state  their 
treatment  of  Grapes,  as  he  observes  some 
are  better  growers  of  particular  sorts  than 
M>^s^.p  ■s.'i'  others  ;  thus  at  one  place  will  be  found  a 
-.^^v  champion    grower  of    Hamburghs,   and   at 

'"'  another  a  champion  Muscat  grower.     I  do 

not  call  mjself  either,  nor  do  I  grow  Grapes 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  tastes  of 
our  employers  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration — some 
like  Muscat-flavoured,  others  Hamburgh  Grapes, 

Muscats  being  our  favourite  Grape,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  grow  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  with  a  little  success. 
The  difficulty  I  first  had  to  surmount  was  the  setting ;  this 
is  easily  done  if  attention  is  paid  to  drawing  a  dry  hand 
over  that  part  of  the  bunch  which  is  in  flower,  and  repeat- 
ing the  operation  two  or  three  times  a- day  until  every 
berry  is  set.  But  there  are  Grapes  which  task  the  dry- 
hand  system ;  two,  Mr.  Pearson  mentions — viz..  Canon  Hall 
Muscat  and  Black  Morocco.  I  will  name  another — Royal 
Vineyard.  The  cause  of  these  three  not  setting  is  that 
"  the  anthers  curl  back  at  the  moment  the  flower  opens  ;" 
the  ends  alwaj-s  seem  wet. 

I  have  set  Black  Morocco  and  Royal  Vineyard  to  a 
berry.  Canon  Hall  I  have  not  grown.  My  method  is  as 
follows.  The  hand  is  charged  with  pollen  from  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  The  hand  must 
be  dried  at  every  application,  and  drawn  gently  over  that 
part  of  the  bunch  in  flower.  Repeat  this  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  until  every  berry  is  set.  I  have  set  these  two  so 
well  that  it  became  no  easy  matter  to  thin  the  berries. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Douglas,  that  no  one 
should  decry  a  Grape  or  anj'  other  fruit  until  it  has  had  a 
fair  trial ;  this  I  have  given  the  Royal  Vineyard,  and 
I  have  written  in  these  pages  about  its  bad  setting  and 
other  bad  qualities,  such  as  liabilitj'  to  spotting,  blotching, 
&a.  I  have  tried  it  as  a  pot  Vine,  but  cannot  speak  of 
its  goodness  when  so  grown :  but  I  can  say  it  is  a  good 
keeper  as  respects  what  remains  of  the  bunches,  and  some 
like  the  flavour.  On  the  whole  it  ought  to  have  a  place. 
I  am  to  retain  it. 

^Muscat  Hamburgh  [Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria]  is  a 
splendid  Grape  when  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
I  have  had  bunches  of  it  weighing  Si  lbs.  I  have  not 
had  it  so  black  as  Lady  Downe's  or  Alicante,  but  in  flavour 
it  is  far  superior  to  either.  Of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  I 
set  every  berry.  I  have  had  bunches  4  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
berries  1  inch  in  diameter.  Bo  wood  Muscat  is  so  much 
like  it  that  I  cannot  see  any  difi'erence,  except  that  it  sets 
more  freely. 

I  do  not  place  the  slightest  stress  on  preserving  either 
a  dry  or  wet  atmosphere,  apart  from  the  dry-hand  system. 
"When  my  Grapes  are  in  flower  the  paths  and  troughs  are 
not  full  of  water.  As  I  grow  dillerent  sorts  in  one  house, 
my  Hamburghs  are  all  set  by  the  time  the  Muscats  are 
in  flower,  tlie  only  difi'erence  in  the  treatment  is  that  the 
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Muscats  are  at  the  warmest  end,  less  air  being  given  to 
them  throughout ;  no  front  air  is  given  until  they  com- 
mence colouring. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  I  am  not  an  extensive 
grower,  but  I  have  had  early  Grapes  in  April  and  late 
ones  in  February  from  two  houses  ;  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  name  the  sorts  I  grow.  Those  in 
the  early  house  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Foster's  "White 
Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  These  are  planted  in- 
side. I  grew  last  year  in  pots  four  on  the  back  wall — viz., 
one  Black  Frontignan  and  three  Black  Hamburgh ;  be- 
tween those  in  front,  standmg  on  the  hot- water  pipes,  were 
two  Lady  Downe's  and  two  Alicante  Vines.  The  Black 
Frontignan  was  first  ripe — on  the  24th  of  April.  Those 
on  the  back  wall  were  well  started  in  front  before  being 
placed  against  the  back  wall.  In  the  late  house,  planted 
inside,  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria  at  the  warmest  end, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Golden  Champion  (not  fruited  yet), 
Madresfield  Court  (not  fruited),  Ladj^  Downe's,  Mrs. 
Pinoe's  (not  fruited).  Royal  Vineyard,  White  Lady  Downe's 
(not  fruited),  and  in  pots  four  Black  Frontignan  and  two 
Royal  Vineyard. 

lent  my  last  Muscat  of  Alexandria  on  .January  2.3rd, 
also  Royal  Vineyard  at  the  same  time.  I  have  eight 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  fit  to  cut  now  (January  25th) ; 
they  look  as  if  they  would  hang  a  month  longer,  but  I 
will  cut  them  with  a  good  bit  of  wood,  and  if  so  cut  and 
hung  in  any  dry  place  they  will  keep  until  used  up. 

If  a  few  notes  on  the  management  of  borders,  &c,,  will 
be  of  any  use  to  an  amateur  who  may  want  to  have  Grapes 
all  the  year  through,  or  nearly  so,  with  two  houses,  I  will 
write  again.  [We  hope  you  will.— Eds  ]— C,  M.  McChow, 
Nttsh  Court,  Faversliam. 


PLANT  CULTURE  IN  GLASS  HOUSES. 

Few  sights  in  a  garden  are  more  attractive  than  a  well- 
grown  collection  of  healthy  symmetrical  pot  plants ;  whether 
they  are  seen  in  a  costly  conservatory,  or  a  plain  unpre- 
tending structure,  they  are  equally  attractive  and  enjoyable. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  enter  upon  "the  cultural  details  of  any 
particular  class,  but  rather  to  treat  of  the  management  of 
pot  plants  generally. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  start  with  healthy 
plants  of  a  sturdy,  compact  growth  after  their  kind,  and  to 
strive  to  maintain  them  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  long 
as  may  be  desirable.  The  means  to  this  end  comprise 
clean  flower-pots,  suitable  soil  in  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
sweet  condition,  and  a  proper  temperature  in  a  suitable 
house.  It  may  be  well  to  take  these  simple  conditions 
more  in  detail.  No  flower-pot  ought  ever  to  be  used  till  it 
is  washed  clean ;  if  this  wholesome  rule  were  attended  to 
more  strictly,  unsightly  pots  encrusted  with  filth  would 
not  be  so  common,  and  the  plants  would  not  only  look  all 
the  better,  but  be  decidedly  healthier.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  have  a  couple  of  tubs  of  water  standing  near  the 
potting-bench,  one  for  soaking  the  pots  in  for  a  day  or  tr  0 
after  any  plants  are  shaken  out  of  them,  and  tlie  other  for 
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rinsing  them  after  they  are  waebed,  so  as  to  have  them  quite 
clean.  It  is  highly  important  to  have  plenty  of  shed  room,  so 
that  a  portion  of  all  the  sorts  of  soil  likely  to  be  called  for  may 
be  stored  close  at  hand  in  the  potting  shed  ;  a  series  of  spaces 
with  boarded  partitions  are  best,  and  they  present  a  very  neat 
appearance.  Thus  there  might  be  a  space  for  silver  sand,  one 
for  loam,  one  or  two  for  peat,  one  for  leaf  mould,  another  for 
manure  so  decayed  as  to  be  a  rich  soil,  another  for  charcoal, 
another  for  broken  tiles,  and  so  forth.  In  all  these  a  full 
supply  should  always  be  kept.  No  practice  can  be  worse  than 
to  go  to  the  soil  yard  for  soil  just  as  it  is  wanted  for  the  plants, 
for  it  is  there  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather ; 
dried  by  the  sun,  and  saturated  by  the  rain,  it  can  never  be 
used  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Extremes  of  temperature  are  hurtful  to  all  plants  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree ;  when  plants  are  subjected  continuously  to  even 
a  few  degrees  more  heat  than  their  nature  requires,  the  effects 
are  soon  visible  in  the  attenuated  growth  and  delicate,  or  rather 
sickly,  condition  which  they  present,  and  which  is  even  more 
hurtful  than  the  stunted  growth  and  discoloured  fohage  in- 
duced by  the  other  extreme,  yet  from  which  a  more  favourable 
temperature  will  in  most  instances  recall  them.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  Pine  Apple  plant,  which  will,  perhaps,  bear  more 
ill-treatment  than  any  other;  when  subjected  to  an  extremely 
low  temperature  its  foliage  becomes  of  a  pale  sickly  hue,  and 
many  of  its  roots  perish  ;  but  after  such  a  trying  ordeal  a  few 
weeks  of  fair  treatment  effect  a  marvellous  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance^nd  from  being  a  miserable,  unsightly  object,  it  be- 
comes a  flourishing  plant,  such  is  its  wonderful  vitality.  But 
though  this  favourable  change  may  be  produced  by  judicious 
treatment,  such  faulty  culture  deserves  no  praise ;  the  fruit  of 
a  Pine  Apple,  the  flowers  of  any  plant,  so  badly  treated,  in- 
variably fall  to  develope  that  high  degree  of  excellence  usually 
visible  in  the  crop  of  those  plants  whose  vigour  has  sustained 
no  check  at  any  time. 

In  considering  what  kind  of  structure  is  the  best  for  plant 
culture,  the  mind  recalls  many  an  old,  almost  flat-roofed  house, 
with  paint  and  putty  perished,  abundance  of  cracked  glass,  and 
immense  heavy  rafters,  where  plant-growing  beset  with  diffi- 
culties has  been  practised,  and  yet  a  tolerable  degree  of  ex- 
cellence attained.  The  very  bestkind  of  plant  house  is  a  light 
airy  span-roof,  not  too  lofty,  with  suitable  staging,  and  with  a 
thorough  command  of  plenty  of  heat  and  fresh  air.  With  such 
advantages  plant-growing  is  an  easy  and  pleasurable  affair, 
the  abundance  of  light  on  all  sides  tending  materially  to  pro- 
mote an  even  and  symmetrical  growth  iu  every  part  of  a  plant, 
so  that  the  constant  shifting  and  turning  about  become  un- 
necessary. One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  plant  cul- 
ture is  cleanliness ;  given  plants  with  clean  foliage,  clean  pots, 
sweet  soil,  a  pure  atmosphere,  tempered  to  suit  the  plant's 
nature,  the  woodwork,  glass,  and  every  part  of  the  house  clean, 
and  success  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  course.  Knowing  the 
importance  of  all  this,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  miserable 
style  of  plant-growing  ^hich  is  met  with  but  too  often.  A  host 
of  plants  crowded  together  iu  undersized  pots,  their  long 
drawn-up  shoots  producing  a  few  poor,  puny  flowers,  are  just 
a  miserable  set  of  caricatures,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be 
better  on  the  rubbish-heap,  and  the  man  who  has  brought  to- 
gether such  a  collection  would  be  much  more  iu  his  proper 
place  with  a  fork  turning  that  heap  than  inside  a  plant  house. 
As  Mr.  Keane  has  told  us,  "  it  is  better  to  grow  a  few  plants 
well  than  many  badly,"  for  a  few  well-chosen  plants  brought 
by  skilful  treatment  to  a  high  state  of  excellence,  must  afford 
more  real  pleasure  to  all  who  see  them,  than  the  most  ex- 
tensive collection  could  ever  do  when  spoilt  by  bad  treatment 
and  the  absence  of  all  those  important  conditions  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  enumerate. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


AMERICAN  POTATOES. 
It  is  quite  pleasant  to  see  the  truth  told  at  last  by  "  D., 
Deal,"  about  these  wretched  impostors.  My  experience 
entirely  coincides  with  his.  In  18C'J  I  first  planted  the 
"Early  "(!)  Pvose  and  Goodrich  Potatoes.  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  vigorous  habit  of  the  former,  it  seemed  so  distinct 
and  promising.  In  the  month  of  July  of  that  year  1  had  some 
taken  up  for  cooking,  with  some  Ashleafs  growing  alongside. 
They  were  as  large  as  these,  but  watery,  nasty,  and  uneatable. 
In  September  I  again  tried  them  ;  the  tubers  were  large  and 
good-looking,  but  on  being  cooked  with  great  care  they  were 
found  to  be  harsh  and  dry,  with  a  hard  centre,  and  a  flavour 
perfectly  original,  but  so  unpleasant— nasty  according  to  our 


cook — that  I  gave  them  up  for  that  year.  The  misnamed 
Early  Goodrich  came  in  with  the  Eegents,  but  instead  of  being 
like  that  sort  in  flavour,  the  tubers  were  earthy,  with  a  peculiar, 
Hnearthly,  and  most  disagreeable  flavour.  The  past  season  I 
again  planted  Early  Eose  in  a  deep  loamy  soil  resting  on  sand, 
a  soil  in  which  Ashleafs  are  fit  for  the  Queen.  It  was  again 
tried  in  July,  and  found,  as  in  1869,  quite  valueless.  In  October 
some  fine  handsome  tubers  were  steamed  in  one  of  Barlow's 
steamers,  and  again  yesterday  ;  they  were  dry  and  harsh — not 
floury  like  our  English  sorts,  and  most  disagreeable. 

I  hear  that  the  other  American  sorts  are  of  the  same  dis- 
agreeable flavour  as  those  I  have  mentioned.  I  saw  last  year 
a  lengthened  euloginm  on  the  Early  Eose  Potato  in  one  of  our 
periodicals,  and  afterwards  found  it  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
London  seedsman.  So  the  climate  or  the  soil  affects  these 
Yankee  products,  for  unless  they  were  different  in  America, 
the  Yankees  are  too  sharp  to  give  a  dollar  a-pound,  as  they 
did  for  the  Early  Eose. — Thos.  Eivers. 


DOYENNE  D'ALENCON  versus  EASTER  BEUREE 
*  PEAR. 
Eemarkably  like  each  other  in  appearance  are  these  two 
Pears.  The  first-named  is,  indeed,  in  general  considered  as  a 
mere  synonym  of  the  latter  variety,  and  is  given  so  in  almost 
every  fruit  list.  Place  a  few  specimens  of  Doyenne  d'Alencjon 
before  the  best  pomologist  and  he  will  at  once  say  Easter 
Beurre.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  and  much  superior,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  after  the  lavish  praises  that  some 
writers  have  of  late  bestowed  on  the  French  DoyentS  d'Hiver, 
our  Easter  Beurie.  Easter  Beurie  is  good  if  well  ripened, 
which  is  frequently  not  the  case.  It  only  succeeds  well  in 
certain  favoured  situations  and  localities.  It  generally  requires 
a  wall,  and  is  then  frequently  pastey  and  hard-cored.  If  there 
is  one  locality  in  this  country  better  suited  for  Pears  than 
another,  it  is  assuredly  the  Eoyal  Gardens  of  Frogmore,  and  it 
is  just  there  that  the  striking  difference  between  Easter  Beurre 
and  Doyenne  d'Alengon  is  made  manifest.  Whilst  visiting 
these  noble  gardens  in  autumn,  Mr.  Eose  and  Mr.  Powell 
kindly  directed  my  attention  to  the  two  Pears.  Looking  at 
them  in  the  mass  (several  bushels),  the  distinction  was  plainly 
seen.  In  colour  of  skin  the  Dayenne  d'Alen<;on  ismore  yellow 
than  the  Easter  Beurre,  which  is  generally  of  a  greenish 
tinge.  In  the  shape,  the  difference  is  slight  but  distinctive. 
The  eye  of  the  Easter  Beurre  is  set  in  a  flat  or  somewhat 
hollowed  depression,  the  end  being  rather  broad.  The  Doyenne 
d'AlenQon  has  the  fruit  drawing  more  to  a  point  towards  the 
eye,  like  a  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  the  eye  set  without  any 
depression ;  when  a  number  of  fruits  are  examined  this  dis- 
tinction is  very  plain.  In  flesh  the  Doyenne  d'AlenQon  ia 
yellow,  the  Easter  BeurrS  white.  The  wood,  the  buds,  the 
growth,  and  habit  of  the  trees  are  also  different,  the  former 
being  more  yellow,  pciuted,  and  pendulous  than  the  latter.  The 
most  important  distinction,  however,  is  that  the  Doyenne 
d'Aleni;on  is  of  finer  quality  than  the  Easter  Beurr^  when 
grown  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  manifested  at  Frog- 
more.  Grown  as  an  open  standard  at  Frogmore,  the  Doyenne 
d'Alen90n  produces  splendid  crops  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality, 
which  supply  the  dessert  for  the  royal  tables  during  tjie  winter 
months,  whilst  Easter  Beurie  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  often 
unpresentable  excepting  for  its  size.  Here,  then,  is  an  im- 
portant matter  for  our  fruit  cultivators  ;  we  find  in  Doyenne 
d'Alencj^on  a  late  Pear  of  the  highest  quality,  suited  for  open 
standard  cultivation,  and  we  shall  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eose  for 
almost  a  new  introduction  and  a  welcome  one. — B. 


IIMPROVING  THE  GENERA  VIOLA  AND 
DIGITALIS. 
The  finest  improvement  of  a  British  plant  by  the  hand  of 
the  florist,  I  think,  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Pansy  or 
Heartsease.  In  suitable  soils  no  other  British  plant  gives  such 
a  variety  of  rich  tints  ;  it  rivals  in  texture  and  gorgeous  colour- 
ing the  vegetable  denizens  of  the  sunny  south,  and  hybridises 
freely  with  kindred  species  and  varieties,  as  Viola  lutea  and 
purpurea,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  ancestors  of  this  lovely 
family.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  other  species  of  this  exten- 
sive family  may  not  be  improved  in  size  of  flower,  in  vigour  of 
growth,  and  iu  richness  of  colour  as  well  as  in  fragrance.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anyone  having  taken  the  Violas  in  hand  in 
earnest  with  a  view  to  improving  them.     The  varieties  of  Viola 
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canina  (sylvatica)  and  hirta  are  charming  pot  plants,  and  do 
not  "  fog  off  "  so  much  under  culture  as  Viola  odorata  and  its 
varieties  sometimes  do.  Once  let  us  get  a  start  with  the  beat 
forms  of  Viola  sjlvatica  and  hirta,  and  depend  upon  it  there 
will  be  produced  endless  variety.  All  we  want  is  a  good  break 
from  the  normal  condition  of  the  plant,  and  by  following  up 
artificial  fertilisation  and  judicious  selection  important  results 
must  be  attained. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  judicious  selection, 
I  may  mention  that  some  years  ago  I  undertook  to  improve 
Digitalis  purpurea,  the  stately  Foxglove,  through  seeing  a 
variety  that  accidentally  grew  in  a  garden  where  1  was  gardener. 
The  variety  that  took  my  fancy  was  a  white  one  very  lightly 
ticked  or  mottled  in  the  throat  with  purple.  Contiguous  to 
this  plant  grew  a  white-flowered  one  and  the  common  purple  ; 
they  seem  to  have  fertilised  each  other  freely,  bees,  too,  being 
very  fond  of  them.  Among  the  progeny  were  several  varieties, 
and  in  four  years  I  had  produced  forty  varieties  of  Digitalis 
purpurea,  some  of  them  most  beautiful,  and  many  far  superior 
to  the  Digitalis  gloxininDflora  now  sold  at  the  nurseries.  In 
moving  to  another  situation  I  unfortunately  left  them  behind, 
and  so  lost  them  ;  one  in  particular  had  a  large  campanulate- 
shaped  flower  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Fox- 
glove, erenly  lobed  all  round,  with  a  white  ground,  the  inside 
being  spotted  and  blotched  much  in  the  way  of  an  herbaceous 
Calceolaria,  the  blooms  not  pendent,  but  standing  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  stem.  At  that  time  I  knew  not  the  importance 
of  these  results,  and  I  may  say  twenty  years  will  elapse  from 
that  date  before  another  such  collection  can  be  produced.  I 
have  mentioned  this  instance  as  one  amongst  many  that  must 
occur  in  the  gardening  world.  All  novelties  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  for  many  a  floral  gem  has  been  lost  through  care- 
lessness.— W.  E.,  The  Gardens,  Cromii-ell  House. 


NOTES  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  IRELAND. 

No.  5. 
THE  CHIEF  SECEETAEY'S,  PHCENIX  PARK. 

This  is  another  of  the  Government  establishments,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  Vice-Kegal  Lodge  ;  the  grounds, 
if  not  quite  so  extensive,  are  equally  beautiful,  and  the  whole 
establishment  is  very  secluded  and  complete  within  itself, 
although  in  the  middle  of  a  public  park.  There  is  in  the 
grounds  a  curiously  misshapen  tree,  the  trunk  resembling  a 
man  standing  on  the  crown  of  his  head  with  his  feet  in  the  air. 
There  are  also  some  fine  examples  of  Arbutus  and  Sweet  Bays 
■ — beautiful  evergreens  where  the  climate  is  mild  enough  for 
them,  likewise  a  fine  Cnpressus  funebris,  very  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  its  changing  character,  and  in  the  kitchen  garden 
are  four  very  large  pyramidal  specimens  of  Cupressus  semper- 
virens.  This  is  a  plant  which  in  our  race  after  new  things  is 
beginning  to  suffer  neglect,  and  such  is  the  fate  of  all.  Isothing 
is  fashionable  but  novelty.  It  is,  however,  as  a  plant-growing 
establishment  that  the  Chief  Secretary's  has  been  so  justly 
celebrated,  and  wtU  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Bowen,  although 
a  young  man,  upholds  its  reputation.  Many  of  the  plants  here 
are  such  as  would  have  done  the  producer  credit  at  an  exhibition 
at  Chiswick  in  its  palmiest  days. 

Beginning  with  the  conservatory,  this  is  a  large,  lofty, 
elegant  structure  adjoiriing  the  house  ;  it  is  at  times  used  also 
for  theatrical  assemblies,  and  well  adapted  it  must  be  for  that 
purpose.  We  do  not  find  many  occupants  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, except  very  large  Acacias,  Cordylines,  Grevilleas,  Palms, 
&o.,  all  in  good  condition  ;  when  decked  up,  however,  with  the 
fine  plants  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  it  would  look  charming. 
There  is  a  group  of  extremely  convenient  half-span  pits,  where 
Mr.  Bowen  cultivates  his  plants  with  great  success.  The 
specimens  of  Alocasias,  Crotons  angustifolium  and  variegatum 
pietum,  Marantas,  Anthnriums,  Medinilla,  Stephanotis,  etc., 
were  very  fine,  showing  high-class  cultivation.  In  another 
lean-to  house  there  were  some  good  New  Holland  plants,  such 
as  Pimeleas,  Genetyllis,  Eriostemons,  Khynchospermum,  and 
Correas.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  find  these  plants  cared  for  now, 
the  whole  interest  seeming  to  have  centred,  as  regards  plant- 
growing,  amongst  ornamental-foliaged  plants. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  gardens  we  enter  a  range, 
2-30  feet  in  length,  of  rather  lofty  lean-to  half-curvilinear 
houses.  This  is  a  fine  range,  and  gives  an  air  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  whole  place.  These  houses  are  principally 
devoted  to  Vines,  which,  although  old,  seemed  to  do  well,  with 
plants  underneath.  There  were  some  fine  large  specimen 
Palms,  as  Areca  Eaueri,  Latania  rubra,  and  Cycas  revoluta.    I 


noticed  also  an  interesting  variegated  sport  of  the  Lastrea 
Filix-max,  pretty  enough,  but  scarcely  desirable.  One  division 
is  fitted  with  a  bed  or  pit  in  the  centre,  in  which  the  fine- 
foliaged  stove  plants  in  pots  are  plunged  and  thriving  well ; 
then  against  the  back  wall,  which  is  formed  with  a  sort  of 
arched  recesses,  there  is  another  narrow  bed  or  border,  in 
which  Musa  Cavendishii  was  succeeding  remarkably  well.  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  Musas,  not  even  at  Sion,  £0 
thriving  or  giving  such  a  great  result  from  so  small  a  space. 
The  bunches  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fruits  individually,  were 
very  large.  Musas  having  such  enormous  leaves  necessarily 
require  a  considerable  space.  In  general  they  are  planted  in 
the  middle  of  a  house  and  occupy  it.  Here,  however,  Mr. 
Bowen,  having  them  in  these  recesses  against  the  back  wall, 
forces  them  in  little  space,  and  fruits  them  with  great  success. 

In  the  front  of  this  long  range  of  houses  runs  a  parallel 
walk,  the  borders  on  each  side  of  which  are  planted  in  ribbon 
fashion  with  Pelargoniums,  Calceolaria?,  and  other  plants, 
along  with  dark-leaved  Beet.  The  line  of  Beet,  taken  by  itself, 
was  superb,  as,  indeed,  were  many  other  vegetables  just  along- 
side. The  pyramidal  Pear  trees  near  here  looked  well,  were 
full  of  fine  fruit,  and  evidently  well  cared  for.  Some  Damson 
trees  were  enormously  laden,  and  on  the  walls  there  was  a  great 
crop  of  Keine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plum,  a  most  useful  variety. 
I  noticed  also  fine  crops  of  that  famed  Irish  Apple  the  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling  and  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  in  the  fruit  room, 
a  good  one,  were  some  fine  examples  of  Beune  d'Amanlis 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears.  As  regards  out-buildings, 
sheds,  and  every  convenience  of  that  sort,  few  places  can  equal 
the  Chief  Secretary's,  and  in  Mr.  Bowen  is  found  an  able  gar- 
dener. 

WHITEFIELD  LODGE,  PHCENIX  PARK. 

This  is  the  residence  of  the  Ranger,  Mr.  C.  McDonald,  truly 
a  charming  spot,  situated  to  the  north,  and  near  the  west  side  of 
this  great  park.  The  place  is  but  a  few  acres  in  extent,  yet  it 
is  rich  in  Conifers.  It  is  the  private  policy  of  the  Ranger  or 
Park  Superintendent.  Here  the  late  Mr.  Wilkie,  who  for  so 
many  years  held  that  office,  gathered  together  and  planted  for 
trial  specimens  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Conifers  and  other 
trees,  and  now  Mr.  McDonald,  who  has  so  worthily  succeeded 
him,  has  the  pleasure  of  observing  them  in  all  their  beauty ; 
and  seeing  them  as  they  are  to  be  seen  here  one  cannot  fail  to 
admire  them.  It  was  Mr.  Wilkie'a  fine  and  cultivated  taste 
which  led  him  to  plant  his  private  grounds  with  a  collection  of 
rare  trees  and  shrubs,  instead  of  the  present  popular  gewgaws 
of  ribbon  borders  and  flower  beds.  The  one  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  pleasure  and  beauty,  the  others,  although  beautiful  at 
times,  a  never-ending  source  of  expense. 

Whitefield  Lodge  is  pretty  and  ornamental,  not  so  large  as  it 
seems,  but  convenient.  It  looks  well  from  the  park  in  its  nest 
of  Coniferfe,  the  deep  sombre  green  of  which  contrasts  so 
forcibly  with  the  pale  deciduous  leafage.  Why  are  there  not 
more  Conifers  planted  in  this  park,  seeing  that  they  succeed  so 
well,  and  present  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  ?  I 
have  to  speak  here  of  no  design  in  planting  or  laying  out. 
They  are  simply  dotted  about  here  and  there  singly  and  in 
groups,  on  a  smooth,  well-kept  grassy  lawn.  Some  have  been 
crowded,  and  so  have  injured  one  another  ;  this  Mr.  McDonald 
is  gradually  remedying  by  cutting  down  some  and  removing 
others.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  superb,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  I  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 
First,  then,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  of  which  there  are  two  very 
large,  spreading,  handsome  trees.  These,  whether  by  design  or 
accident,  are  fully  greater  in  breadth  than  in  height.  What  a 
pity  that  this  fine  rapid-growing  Conifer  should  be  so  frequently 
injured  by  frost !  In  most  places  north  of  the  latitude  of 
London,  all  the  large  trees  of  this  were  killed  in  1806.  Wel- 
lingtonias  seem  to  do  well  here,  one  specimen  measured  up- 
wards of  25  feet.  Thujopsis  dolabrata  is  here  quite  hardy ; 
there  is  a  fine  example  of  the  variegated  form  5  feet  high. 
Cedrus  atlantioa,  the  most  handsome  amongst  the  Cedars,  is 
doing  well ;  so,  too,  is  Cedrus  Deodara.  Of  Abies  Pinsapo  there 
is  an  extremely  handsome  tree  about  20  feet  high  ;  Abies  cepha- 
lonica  is  30  feet ;  Abies  orientalis,  '20  feet,  very  handsome  ;  Abies 
lasiocarpa,  very  handsome,  6  feet.  I  also  noticed  Abies 
Morinda,  Abies  nobilis,  and  Abies  Donglasii,  which  did  not 
seem  so  happy  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Of 
the  Cupressus  tribe,  besides  C.  macrocarpa  there  is  here  one 
of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  C.  nutkaensis,  or  Thujopsis 
borealis,  which  it  is  possible  to  contemplate ;  always  graceful 
as  this  plant  is,  the  example  here,  some  15  feet  in  height,  is 
surpassingly  so.    It  is  in  character  and  habit  of  growth  per- 
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fectly  unique  and  distinct,  being  of  a  very  graceful  weeping 
form.  It  i3  extremely  worthy  of  introduotiou  as  a  distinct 
form.  There  are  also  a  fine  pyramidal  example  of  Cupreseus 
funebris,  about  IS  feet  high,  a  fine  old  C.  sempervirens,  and 
C.  totulosa.  Forming  a  fine  central  object  stands  a  splendid 
plant  of  Tasus  Dovastoni,  a  fine  weeping  form,  with  a  great 
flat  head  upwards  of  20  feet  in  diameter.  I  noticed  fine  lines 
of  Iiish  Yews,  always  very  effective,  Golden  Yews,  Chinese 
Junipers,  Thuja  gigantea,  extremely  useful  and  fast-growing, 
and  many  more  Conifers  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Here  also  is 
a  fine  little  example  of  Quereus  glabra  bearing  acorns,  a  very 
beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  also  some  large  Weeping  Ash  trees. 
The  whole  place  is  replete  with  fine  trees,  and  full  of  interest. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  inspected  the 
plant  treasures  here  along  with  my  friend  Mr.  McDonald,  and 
his  wife,  and  have  to  thank  the  latter  especially  for  her  warm 
hospitality.  With  Mr.  McDonald  himself  the  gardening  public 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  are  already  pretty  familiar,  he 
having  been  gardener  at  Woodstock,  Kilkenny,  for  many  years, 
where  he  so  altered  and  improved  the  character  of  the  place  as 
to  earn  the  most  warm  and  grateful  thanks  of  his  employers, 
and  the  public  approbation  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  his 
merits  and  talents  as  displayed  at  Woodstock,  that  led  to  his 
being  selected  for  the  high  and  honourable  post  he  now  holds 
as  Chief  Eanger  of  the  Phojnix  Park.  A  better  selection  could 
scarcely  have  been  made.  If  Ireland  had  all  its  servants  like 
him,  there  would  be  far  less  disaffection  and  more  contentment 
amongst  its  people.  Butthe  day  is  coming,  Erin-go-bragh  ! — B. 


CEANOTHUS  AZUREUS  AS  A   CLIMBER. 

I  DO  not  think  amateur  gardeners  avail  themselves,  as  they 
might  do,  at  their  villa  and  suburban  residences,  of  the  very 
many  beautiful  climbing  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  travelling  through  South  Devon  in  the  autumnal 
months,  and  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  very  charming  climb- 
ing plant  at  least  10  feet  high,  which  was  growing  against  the 
side  of  a  house  near  Torquay.  It  wag  literally  covered  with  a 
mass  of  light  blue  flowers.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before,  for  it  appeared  to  be  an  unknown  plant  in  the  midland 
counties  in  which  I  then  resided.  Upon  my  reaching  home  I 
sent  a  description  of  it  to  your  valuable  Journal,  with  an  inquiry 
as  to  its  name,  and  on  learning  that  it  was  Ceanothus  azureus 
I  at  once  procured  a  strong  healthy  specimen,  which  I  planted 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect,  giving  it  a  slight  protec- 
tion in  the  winter,  and  most  amply  it  repaid  my  trouble,  and 
soon  covered  a  large  space  with  its  beautiful  racemes  of  sky- 
blue  flowers  in  August  and  September.  Unfortunately,  for 
want  of  better  protection,  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  1860-61 
it  was  cut  down  by  the  frost.  I  would  strongly  recommend  any 
of  your  readers  who  reside  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England  to 
give  it  a  trial,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  thank  me  for  the  sug- 
gestion. Against  the  side  of  a  house  or  a  wall  with  a  southern 
aspect  it  will  be  found  invaluable.  It  should  be  covered  with 
matting  in  severe  weather.  Independently  of  its  flowers,  its 
beautiful  deep  green  leaves  are  in  themselves  an  ornament. 

I  never  pass  a  cottage  in  the  country  with  bare  red  walls  but 
I  long  to  cover  them  with  some  of  our  many  beautiful  and 
hardy  climbers.  How  many  a  country  house  which  now  looks 
bleak  and  desolate,  and  often,  consequently,  remains  tenantless, 
might  be  made  cheerful  and  picturesque  by  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  in  the  purchase  and  planting  some  of  the  best  hardy 
climbers,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  they  are  properly  tended 
and, nailed  when  once  they  begin  to  run  up. — Hoktator. 


Death  of  Mr.  Mann. — Our  readers  will  much  regret  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Mann,  the  esteemed  Superintendent  of  Hyde  Park, 
died  on  Saturday  last.  We  believe  his  health  had  been  failing 
for  some  months. 

Botanic  Gardens. — A  recent  number  of  Vlllustralion  Ilorti- 
cole  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew,  by  M.  Andre,  prefaced  by  some  details  regarding  similar 
establishments  in  Europe.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
first  was  established  at  Padua  in  1545,  followed  by  that  of 
Pisa;  those  of  Layden  and  Leipzig  date  respectively  1577  and 
1579.  The  Montpellier  garden  was  founded  in  15'.J.3,  that  of 
Giessen  in  1C05,  of  Strasburg  in  1G20,  of  Altorf  in  1C25,  and  of 
Jena  in  1020.  The  Jardin  des  Plautes  was  established  in  1626, 
and  the  Upsal  Garden  in  1027 ;  that  of  Madrid  dates  from 
1703,  and  that  of  Coimbra  from  1773.      At  the  end  of  the  I 


eighteenth  century,  according  to  Gesner,  more  than  1600  kin- 
dred establishments  existed  in  Europe.  England  comes  late 
in  the  list,  the  Oxford  Garden  not  having  betn  founded  until 
1632,  and  long  remaining  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom. — 
(Nature.) 

HYACINTH   PEIZES. 

I  Aji  very  pleased  to  see  the  letter  of  '■  D.,  Deal,"  in  your 
Journal,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  poor  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  exhibitors  of  Hjaciuths  this  spiing.  I  wrote 
a  letter  last  autumn  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
disregarded  by  the  Council.  I  wish  some  one  would  make  a  stir 
in  this  matter,  and  let  us  have  a  really  good  spring  show. 

"  D.,  Deal,"  mentions  also  that  he  thinks  the  prize  for 
eighteen  white  Hyacinths  is  a  mistake,  and  so  do  I,  and  every 
one  else  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  I  have  a  very  good 
collection  of  Hyacinths  now  growing,  but  though  I  have 
eighteen  white  ones,  I  have  only  sixteen  distinct,  so  I  shall  be 
shut  out  from  that  entry.  Besides,  as  only  20s.  are  offered  in 
the  amateur  class  for  six  Hvacinths,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  I  shall  exhibit  at  all.  This  I  much  regret,  as  having  a 
large  collection,  and  having  been  successful  for  the  last  three 
years,  I  think  I  stand  a  very  good  chance.  If  the  Eoyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  feel  so  disinclined  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
these  beautiful  bulbs,  could  not  we  subscribe  together  and 
oiJer  a  prize  ourselves  ?  I  would  willingly  do  all  in  my  power. — 
Amateur. 

THE  WINTER   IN  LINCOLNSHIRE,   AND    ITS 
EFFECTS  ON   VEGETATION. 

The  winter  in  central  Lincolnshire  has  been  the  most  severe 
and  continuous  we  have  had  for  some  years.  In  point  of  ex- 
treme cold  it  has  not  reached  so  low  by  several  degrees  as  the 
figures  given  in  other  counties  further  south.  But  a  word  as 
to  thermometers.  It  is  possible  the  great  differences  in  tem- 
perature recorded  at  different  places  may  be  more  differences  of 
instruments  than  of  actual  weather  or  cold.  The  instruments 
vary  in  registering  cold  about  as  much  as  clocks  and  watches 
in  registering  time.  Both  require  correcting  by  authority  to 
render  them  accurate  and  reliable.  The  names  of  makers, 
however  great  their  reputation  may  be,  are  not  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  the  instrument's  truthfulness.  I  have  thermometers 
stamped  with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  makers,  and 
on  the  faith  of  such  names  I  felt  myself  safely  pledged  as  to 
their  accuracy,  at  least  some  of  them,  for  I  could  not  fail  to 
notice  their  differences.  However,  on  their  being  tested  by 
corrected  and  authoritative  readings  at  Kew,  I  found  how  far 
out  I  was  in  my  reckonings.  The  instrument  I  had  vainly 
taken  as  my  standard  was  in  every  part  of  the  scale  2'  too  low, 
and  in  one  particular  point  as  much  as  5°  too  low.  Out  of  ten 
instruments  examined  only  one  was  exactly  correct,  and  it 
is  a  little  shabby-looking  thing  without  any  maker's  name 
attached.  All  the  others  varied  from  the  standard,  and  all 
varied  also  in  different  parts  of  the  scale  of  each.  So  much 
for  names  and  appearances,  and  the  importance  of  adopting 
the  best  means  of  testing  to  insure  exactitude  and  confidence 
in  figures. 

To  resume.  The  winter  proper  commenced  on  December 
21st.  Although  we  had  had  some  frosts  previously,  it  came 
upon  us  suddenly,  for  the  morning  of  the  21th  brought  with 
it  25°  of  frost.  From  the  beginning  of  the  frost  to  January 
2Sth,  thirty-eight  nights,  the  thermometer  has  been,  with  the 
exception  of  only  two  nights,  below  freezing  point,  while  for 
thirteen  consecutive  days  the  maximum  did  not  reach  the  same 
figure.  The  greatest  maximum  reached  since  the  frost  set  in 
was  48',  and  we  have  only  had  one  day  anything  spring-like — 
namely,  January  17lh.  For  six  nights  during  the  frost  the 
thermometer  registered  over  20°,  with  several  more  approach- 
ing this  figure.  The  lowest  figure  reached  was  G°  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  Ist,  or  26°  of  frost.  Thus  we  bad,  no  doubt, 
an  aggregate  intensity  and  continuation  of  frost,  calculated  to 
inflict  very  serious  injury  on  vegetation  ;  and,  unquestionably, 
the  injury  would  have  been  serious  had  not  the  means  happily 
brought  with  it  the  most  effectual  antidote— the  snow.  Nothing 
could  have  compensated  for  the  complete  protective  covering  it 
has  afforded,  nothing  could  have  come  more  opportunely;  its 
value  is  beyond  calculation  ;  it  has  been,  in  fact,  the  gardener's 
and  farmer's  friend,  and  has  stuck  to  him  in  his  difficulties  as 
a  good  friend  should.  It  has  never  been  over  41  inches  deep, 
yet  for  fifteen  days  it  never  wasted  a  particle.  Its  good-keeping 
properties  were  due  to  the  very  dull  weather  which  has  charac- 
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teriaed  the  frost.  For  days  together  the  snn  was  hardly  seeu  ; 
WB  have  only  had  one  really  bright  day  since  the  year  com- 
menoed,  and  only  two  half-bright  ones,  all  the  rest  being 
decidedly  dall.  Another  feature  favourable  to  vegetation  has 
been  a  striking  absence  of  wind.  Old  millers  say  that  they 
have  not  for  fifty  years  experienced  such  a  still  calm  winter. 
There  has  been  no  blowing  of  the  snow  in  wreaths,  but  it  has 
lain  quietly,  doing  its  protective  work.  It  has  also  been  a 
singularly  dry  frost.  Since  December  21st  to  the  time  of 
writing  (.January  28th)  the  rain  gauge,  and  this  includes  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  has  only  received  0  59,  or  a  little  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  rain.  There  was  a  slight  break  on  the 
■S;h  and  9th  of  January,  when  the  first  snow  melted  and  the 
green  pastures  told  of  its  protective  care.  Two  days  afterwards 
we  had  20"  of  frost,  but  our  friend  the  snow  was  again  to  the 
rescue  with  a  covering  of  2J  inches.  This  melted  on  the  11th, 
and  since  then,  although  we  have  had  frost  every  night,  it  has 
not  been  severe. 

Taking  a  look  round  the  gardens  we  must,  with  all  the 
winter's  drawbacks,  and  considering  its  length  and  intensity, 
regard  it  as  a  fortunate  one.  Plantations  of  Cabbages,  Let- 
tuces, and  Cauliflowers,  which  must,  but  for  the  snow,  have 
been  nearly  all  killed,  are  almost  as  green  and  fresh  as  ever ; 
while  Celery,  Parsley,  autumn-sown  annuals,  &c.,  seem  little  the 
worse  of  the  ordeal  they  have  passed  through.  It  is  different 
with  things  above  the  snow  line.  Broccoli  which  was  'eft  stand- 
ing is  nearly  all  killed,  while  that  which  was  laid  down  is 
nearly  all  saiel.  Biussels  Sprouts  are  partially  injured,  and 
so  are  all  the  Kales,  except  Cottagers'  Kale.  One  thing  has 
surprised  me,  and  that  is  the  hardiness  of  Asparagus  Kale — 
■Couve  Tronchuda  of  some  perhaps,  yet  a  hardy  type  of  it,  as 
it,  has,  with  the  exception  of  Cottagers'  Kale  above  noticed, 
suii'ered  less  than  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  thus  possessing 
two  important  qualities— hardiness  and  excellence. 

As  to  shrubs,  it  is  almost  premature  to  speak  definitely,  but 
little  or  no  injury  is  at  present  noticeable.  Some  Roses  are 
certainly  injured,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  the  loss  is  serious. 
In  the  field  the  root  crops  are  rather  severely  cut  up,  not  being 
well  covered  with  snow,  but  the  breadths  of  Wheat  have  as  yet 
received  no  injury  whatever.  Fortune  has  thus  come  out  of 
misfortune,  and  taking  a  broad  view  of  what  has  been  and 
what  might  have  been,  I  am  constrained  to  sum  up  the  frost 
as  a  fortunate  one.  It  has  had  at  least  this  advantage  of 
■bringing  out  the  sympathies  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  and 
making  the  hard  times  easier.  One  good  result  we  are  reckon- 
ing on  from  the  protracted  cold,  and  that  is  the  retarding  of 
the  fruit  blossoms  and  tiding  them  over  the  spring  frosts.  The 
irees  look  hopeful,  and  a  good  fruit  year  is  anticipated.  But 
is  the  winter  over  ? 

P.S. — The  weather  changed  on  February  2nd.  The  thaw 
is  steady,  appears  general,  and  is  accompanied  with  rain. — 
J.  Wkighi,  Gardener  io  Hon.  A.  L.  Melville. 


SLOW-COMBUSTION   STOVE. 

Many  inquirers  have  applied  for  information  relative  to  the 
stove  described  at  page  69,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
same  queries  are  put,  with  some  variations,  by  all.  Space  will 
be  economised  by  covering  the  sum  of  the  questions  in  one 
reply. 

The  chimney  ought  to  descend.  It  must  not  rise,  for  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  burning  charcoal  is  heavier  than  the 
air  when  cold,  and  so  will  not  ascend  in  a  chimney  when  it  has 
lost  its  heat.  In  the  article  in  the  number  of  January  26th  it 
is  explained  why  the  chimney  should  have  a  slight  descent. 
The  end  of  it  farthest  from  the  stove  is  best  placed  about  1  foot 
or  15  inches  lower  than  the  throttle.  Charcoal  is  never  so  well 
made  but  that  it  contains  hydrogenous  compounds  which  form 
water  during  combustion,  and  this  drips  out  of  the  descending 
■chimney  when  the  combustion  is  very  slow.  It  is  another 
reason  for  adopting  this  disposition  of  the  flue.  Coke  will  not 
answer.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  (about  12  per  cent.)  of 
earthy  matter,  and  will  not,  in  consequence,  commence  to  burn 
until  a  high  temperature  is  reached.  It  is  difiicult  to  light, 
and  is  not  at  all  the  fuel  to  use  when  slow  combustion  with  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  is  required.  The  cast-iron  plug 
used  in  Joyce's  stove  would  answer  perfectly  in  lieu  of  the  gas 
pipe.  The  chimney  need  not  be  of  zinc.  Z  ino  does  not  oxidise, 
and  is  very  readily  made  into  pipes,  for  this  reason  I  chose  it. 
The  fire  is  best  lighted  by  placing  some  charcoal  in  an  old 
saucepan,  well  perforated  in  the  bottom,  upon  the  fire.  When 
the  charcoal  is  burning  up  it  can  be  safely  carried  to  the  stove 


upon  a  shovel  or  slate,  &c.,  to  prevent  dropping,  and  poured 
into  the  stove,  which  can  be  filled  up  as  far  as  required  imme- 
diately, ily  stove  was  made  by  Mr.  Groom,  of  College  Street, 
Camden  Town,  for  12s, 

Of  the  price  of  fuel  I  can  only  give  my  own  experience. 
Jline  was  bought  in  Litchfield  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Six 
sacks,  each  containing  about  -1200  cubic  inches,  were  sent  eight 
miles  to  my  house  for  15s.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
similar  quantity  was  delivered  to  a  neighbouring  friend.  Sap- 
posing  this  to  be  a  fair  price,  the  cost  of  heating  can  be  arrived 
at  thus : — Not  more  than  would  fill  the  stove  to  the  depth 
of  1  foot  would  be  required  in  a  severe  frost  during  one 
night.  The  diameter  of  the  stove  being  C  inches,  the  area  of 
the  cross  section  would  be  =  G  inches  x  6  inches  x  .78  51. 
This  multiplied  by  12,  depth  in  inches,  gives  rather  less  than 
310  inches,  not  quite  the  twelfth  of  a  sack — cost  about  2s.  4(i. 
I  have  had  fire  to  keep  out  damp,  frost,  &o.,  and  sometimes 
continued  it  when  not  needed,  and  my  consumption  this  winter 
has  been  five  sacks  nearly  ;  about  12s. 

One  correspondent  asks  why  his  gas  pipe  will  not  answer  in 
cold  weather.  All  gases  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in 
solution  ;  more  when  warm,  less  when  cold.  The  gas  pipe 
exposed  chills  the  gas,  and  the  water  held  by  it  when  it  left 
the  metre  is  condensed  upon  the  inside  of  the  pipe  in  the  form 
of  dew.  This  collecting  soon  fills  the  pipe  in  its  lowest  bend, 
then  freezes,  and  the  supply  is  cut  off.  The  only  cure  is  to 
have  a  pipe  with  a  continuous  fall  to  the  greenhouse,  and  fix 
there  a  fall  pipe  to  receive  the  water,  which  can  be  drawn  off 
at  intervals. — F.  Cheshire,  A.C.P. 


WEATHER  PREDICTIONS. 
I  FEAR  I  cannot  endorse  the  opinion  put  forth  by  your  corre- 
spondent, "  Amateur,  Cirencester,"  about  the  weather-predic- 
tion theory  referred  to  at  page  85  being  always  correct.  The 
basis  of  this  theory  I  take  to  be  that  when  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  are  dry,  so  that  the  rainfall  for  that  period 
is  less  than  10  inches,  a  severe  winter  is  likely  to  follow. 
Further,  it  was  predicted  by  the  gentleman  who  promulgated 
the  theory  that  the  present  winter  would  probably  be  a  severe 
one,  the  prediction  appearing  early  enough  in  the  autumn  to 
insure  its  author  every  credit  for  not  waiting  for  the  event  and 
then  recording  the  prophecy.  Applying  the  theory  to  former 
years  here,  I  may  say  that  there  have  been  only  two  seasons 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  that  the  rainfall  of  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year — i.e.,  from  January  to  July,  both  inclusive, 
has  been  below  10  inches,  but  there  has  been  one  in  which 
exactly  that  quantity  fell,  and  one  in  which  there  were  10.23 
inches,  and  one  case  is  added  of  an  opposite  character.  The 
rainfall  of  the  various  years  given  beneath  is  for  the  first 
seven  months  alluded  to, 


1857  10.33  inches. 

1858  981 

1864 10.00 

1870  8.28 


1868  10.66  inches. 

1860  19.00       „ 

1866 19.65        „ 


Now,  taking  the  winter  of  1857-58, 1  find  the  following  notice 
of  it  raade  :  Autumn  very  fine,  winter  dry,  spring  dull. 

Taking  the  ensuing  winter  1858-59,  the  remarks  made  are  : 
Autumn  dry  and  fine,  winter  mild  and  dry,  spring  medium. 

For  1864  I  find  recorded  :  Autumn  mild  but  wet,  winter  wet 
and  cold,  spring  fine. 

In  1808  a  mild,  wet  autumn  was  followed  by  a  winter  of  like 
character,  and  an  early  spring, 

1870  is  too  fresh  in  memory  to  require  comment,  but  one  or 
two  instances  where  a  hard  winter  has  followed  a  season  the 
reverse  of  that  predicted  may  be  given. 

18G0-61 ;  Autumn  wet  but  open  till  the  middle  of  December, 
when  some  veiy  severe  weather  set  in,  followed  by  a  favourable 
spring. 

1866-67 :  Autumn  very  mild,  winter  exceedingly  severe, 
spring  late. 

The  above  being  all  at  variance  with  the  theory,  show  the 
uncertainty  of  weather  predictions.— J.  Roeson. 

The  Effects  of  the  Winiee  in  Norfolk, — A  thermo- 
meter on  a  north  wall  registered  on  the  morning  of  December 
21th,  4°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  .3° ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  it  was  at  5°.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  on  both  days.  Several  Roses  are  killed,  Laurustinus  ia 
killed  to  the  ground,  common  Laurels  very  much  injured. 
Deodars  and  Finns  Edgariana  very  much  browned.  I  am 
afraid  some  of  the  Pinnses  are  very  much  injared;  they  scarcely 
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sbow  it  yet.  A  plant  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  against  the  south 
front  of  the  Hall,  I  am  afraid  is  killed  ;  it  was  slightly  protected. 
— E.  Sendall,  Barningham Park,  Hamoorth,  Norfolk. 


THE  CHISWICK  GARDEN  OF  THE  ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Tuesday  next  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  holds  its 
Annual  General  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new 
Council  and  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the 
Fellows  also  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
Society,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  matters 
with  respect  to  its  future  management  and  arrangements.  It 
would  be  well  for  Fellows,  therefore,  who  are  interested  in  the 
Society's  welfare  to  attend  the  meeting  and  support  the  Council 
in  their  good  work,  or,  if  necessary,  to  unsparingly  condemn 
it.  _  From  all  outward  appearances,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  I  have  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  very  favourable 
report  and  a  more  pleasant  balance-sheet  than  usual.  I  have 
faith  in  the  present  Council  and  office-bearers  that  they  will 
not  needlessly  plunge  the  Society  into  debt ;  in  fact  their  special 
mission  appears  to  be  to  save  the  Society  from  the  utter  collapse 
which  seemed  to  be  threatening  it  last  year.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  worst  times  of  the  Society  are  now  past,  and  that  the 
present  season,  1871,  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  brighter 
era  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  than  it  has  yet  seen. 

There  is  something,  however,  besides  squaring  accounts  and 
making  two  ends  meet.  The  Society  was  incorporated  for  the 
promotion  of  horticulture.  This  is  the  only  legitimate  aim 
and  object  of  the  Society.  For  a  time  this  end  was  faithfully 
pursued,  and  immense  have  been  the  benefits  derived  by  hor- 
ticulture from  the  labours  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their 
experimental  garden  at  Chiswick.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge 
on  this  point,  as  Chiswick  and  the  good  it  has  done  to  horti- 
culture are  of  world-wide  renown.  But  can  the  same  be  said 
of  the  doings  of  the  pie3eut  Society?  What  portion  of  the 
vast  income  of  this  great  Society  is  being  devoted  to  the  pure 
pursuit  of  horticulture  ?  I  scarcely  dare  to  ask.  Yet  I  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  horticulture.  As  a  horticulturist  I  do  not 
forget  that  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  one  of 
the  most  unwise  proposals  that  ever  emanated  from  a  managing 
body  was  brought  forward— that  relating  to  the  giving-up  of 
our  Chiswick  Garden.  Urgently  as  the  sacrifice  was  advocated 
as  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Society,  happily 
Chiswick  yet  remains  to  us — Chiswick  yet  remains  for  horti- 
culture as  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
greatly  altered,  it  is  true— reduced  in  size,  shorn  of  its  fine 
arboretum  and  most  of  its  ornamental  portions ;  but  as  now 
being  remodelled  it  will  prove  far  more  useful  as  a  great  expe- 
rimental garden  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  if  sufficient 
funds  only  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  Society  to  give  up  Chiswick  would  be  to  give  up  all 
that  it  possesses  of  the  most  useful.  Chiswick  hag  to  contri- 
bute even  to  the  glorification  of  South  Kensington.  Without 
Chiswick  or  some  other  equally  suitable  garden- and  where 
could  that  be  found  ?— South  Kensington  could  not  exist.  All 
the  plants  and  flowers  which  are  used  for  the  decoration  of 
South  Kensington  are  reared  and  nurtured  at,  and  forwarded 
from,  the  Chiswick  Garden.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the 
Council  to  inquire  how  much  such  a  supply  of  plants  and 
flowers  would  cost,  supposing  they  had  to  be  procured  elsewhere  ? 
I  never  see  any  mention  of  this  as  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
Chiswick,  which  in  all  fairness  it  should  be.  Quoting  now 
from  official  statements,  I  find  that  in  the  years  18CS  and 
18C'J  there  were  each  year  sent  up  to  Kensington  over  50,000 
plants,  which  at  a  very  low  estimate  would  represent  a  value 
of  £1200.  That  is  what  South  Kensington  would  have  to  dis- 
burse supposing  they  had  to  be  purchased  from  any  nursery- 
man, and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  anyone  could  be  found  to 
supply  the  same  quality  of  plants  for  anything  like  that  sum. 
Chiswick  also  provides,  and  supplies  to  the  Fellows,  every  year 
about  10,000  or  12,000  plants,  besides  many  thousand  cuttings 
of  fruit  trees,  &e.,  from  its  magnificent  collections,  as  well  as 
about  100,000  packets  of  seeds,  which  may  be,  as  some  of  the 
grumblers  observe,  of  little  account,  yet  by  a  great  many  they 
are  appreciated,  and  they  represent  a  considerable  amount  of 
value.  These  plants,  cuttings,  seeds,  &c.,  which  are  supplied 
to  the  Fellows  represent  a  value  of  at  least  £500.  In  addition 
to  this  Chiswick  hands  over  in  hard  cash,  as  the  receipts  for 
the  sale  of  fruit,  &c.,  an  annual  average  of  between  £500  and 
£000,  which  gives  us,  therefore,  a  yearly  return  of  something 


like  £2250  from  the  Chiswick  Garden  (and  that,  too,  indepen- 
dently of  the  value  or  cost  of  any  experiments  that  may  be 
conducted,  or  reports  and  general  information  supplied  to  the 
Fellows  and  to  horticulture),  equal  to  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  entire  garden.  Chiswick,  then,  as  I  have  shown,  clearly 
pays  its  way  without  the  subscription  money  of  a  single  Fellow ; 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  it  was  proposed  to  give  Chiswick 
up,  as  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  it ! 

Chiswick  remains — at  least  about  13  acres  of  it,  which  are 
now  being  laid  out  in  most  admirable  style  by  Mr.  Barron. 
When  the  works  now  in  progress  are  completed,  and  the  con- 
templated arrangements  carried  out,  Chiswick  will  be  more 
complete  and  better  fitted  as  a  great  experimental  horticultural 
garden  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.    One  of  the  most  useful 
works  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  the  publication  of  its 
"  Fruit  Catalogue,"  and  perhaps  the  best  colleclion  of  fruits 
yet  exists  in  the  Chiswick  garden.    It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  this  is  to  be  maintained,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
Society  is  to  be  turned  strongly  in  this  direction  in  the  classifi- 
cation, description,  and  elimination  of  our  fruits,  in  which  there 
is  at  present  much  confusion.     The  maintenance  of  a  collec- 
tion of  our  fruit  trees  true  to  name  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  Society's  most  important  duties.     It  is  one  of  the  bene- 
fits which  are  keenly  appreciated  by  nurserymen,   who  can 
depend  upon  getting  their  ttock  true.    All  fruits  should  be 
grown  in  the  garden,  proved,  described,  retained  if  worthy,  if 
not,  discarded  at  once.     I  cannot  enter  here,   however,   into 
what  is  the  duty  of  the   Society,  or  what  might  be  done  at 
Chiswick.    The  Society  has  now  in  its  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Scien- 
tific Committees  such  able  bodies  of  men,  that  it  only  wants  the 
wherewith  and  it  could  be  done.    A  great  deal  might  be  done, 
yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  too  much.    What  is  done  at 
all  in  the  way  of  horticultural  experiment  ought  to  be  done' 
well,  and  no  restriction  as  to  cost  and  care  ought  to  interfere, 
otherwise  the  trial  may  be  abortive.     Sufficient  means  and  dis- 
cretion ought  to  be  allowed  the  manager  to  conduct  in  the  best 
possible  manner  whatever  is  attempted,  so  that  the  desired 
end  may  be  obtained.     Two-thirds  of  Chiswick  having  now 
been  given  up,  surely  the  one-third  can  be  maintained  respect- 
ably.    I  afk  the  Council  for  this  in  the  name  of  hoiticulture  ; 
I  ask  them  for  this  as  trustees  of  all  great  horticultural  in- 
terests.—F.E.H.S. 


VERBENA  CUTTINGS. 

I  TAKE  off  cuttings  or  side  shoots  in  the  second  week  of  July, 
and,  aster  pinching  out  the  bud  or  flower,  insert  them  into  pans 
with  sand,  and  apply  warm  water  to  half  an  inch  above  the 
sand.  I  place  them  in  a  closed  frame  with  no  shading,  and 
take  every  precaution  to  apply  three  times  a-day  a  little  warm 
water,  if  the  sun  is  unobscured  and  bright,  to  prevent  their 
drooping.  In  nine  days  the  pans  will  be  filled  with  roots. 
When  this  is  the  case  I  immediately  proceed  to  pot  them  off, 
putting  five  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  replace  them  in  the  same 
frame  as  before,  shading  and  keeping  them  close  for  three  days. 
I  then  increase  the  amount  of  air  and  decrease  the  shading, 
not  forgetting  with  my  thumb  and  finger  to  stop  or  pinch  to 
every  third  joint.  I  well  harden  them  off  before  winter.  In 
this  way  I  never  fail  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  Verbenas.  I 
have  at  present  on  the  average  thirty-five  cuttings  from  each 
five  cuttings  of  last  autumn  in  the  3-inch  pots. — J.  P. 

[There  are  many  ways  of  attaining  the  same  object,  but  we 
do  not  see  the  particular  propriety  of  using  warm  water  to 
cuttings  in  a  cold  pit  in  July  ;  we  would  rather  wait  a  few  days 
longer  for  the  rooting.  As  to  the  potting  afterwards  there  can 
be  no  objection,  quite  the  reverse  ;  but  many  must  have  these 
plants  in  abundance,  and  yet  not  find  room  for  the  potting. 
The  wiiter,  to  whose  statement  you  allude,  has  had  no  trouble 
with  Verbenas,  either  with  or  without  potting,  and  therefore- 
your  plan,  however  successful,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  We  are  reminded  of  the  time  when  the 
black- spot  leprosy  appeared  in  many  places  among  Calceolarias- 
There  were  numerous  statements  as  to  how  these  plants  were 
managed  successfully,  and  many  prided  themselves  on  their 
own  skill  and  treatment  until  the  disease  came  upon  them,, 
and  they  were  forced  to  part  altogether  with  some  favourite 
varieties.  Just  so  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumber  disease — some 
of  the  best  Cucumber-growers  made  light  of  it ;  while  others 
equally  distinguished  gave  us  the  epitome  of  their  practice,, 
with  the  side  hint  that  if  such  practice  were  closely  followed 
there  would  be  nothing  seen  of  the  disease.  But  as  if  to 
teach  us  how  little  we  know,  we  may  state  that  some  of  these 
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yexy  men  for  several  years  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their 
Cacumber  plants  from  the  disease,  though  the  plants  seem 
to  be  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  at  first.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  distinguished  growers  of  Cacumbers  for  thirty  or 
more  years,  and  now  they  are  obliged  to  confess  themselves 
completely  beaten.  Another  man  adopting  the  same  practice, 
and  only  a  short  distance  off,  has  never  yet  seen  a  symptom  of 
the  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  Verbenas  to  which  we  referred, 
something  might  be  owing  to  the  dry  summer  and  the  inability 
to  water ;  but  the  cuttings  struck  well  enough,  and  it  was  after 
they  seemed  well  established,  though  the  plants  were  small, 
that  they  began  to  give  way,  first  at  the  point,  and  then  down- 
wards, until  there  was  no  life  left.  Though  there  might  be 
something  tending  to  disease  in  the  cuttings,  we  do  not  think 
that,  or  anything  in  the  management,  wholly  accounts  for  the 
result.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  acknowledge  ignorance,  _but  it 
is  often  the  best  and  surest  step  towards  gaining  valuable 
knowledge. — R.  F.] 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED    PELAEGONIUMS  AS 
BEDDERS. 

I  SAVE  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  Mr.  McCrow's  inquiries  (see 
page  G3),  but  fear  my  answer  will  not  be  so  agreeable  to  him  as  he 
would  like,  my  experience  of  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  on  the  whole 
not  being  satisfactory ;  nevertheless,  it  may  he  quite  as  important  to 
make  it  known  as  if  it  had  been  more  successful. 

In  1S69  I  planted  two  circular  beds,  each  10  feet  in  diameter,  with 
the  only  two  kinds  I  had  then  in  suiRcient  quantity — viz.,  Gloire  de 
Nancy  and  Madame  Lemoine,  and  judging  from  what  I  had  seen  of 
them  the  year  before,  I  calculated  they  would  turn  out  rank  growers  ; 
but  as  the  bed  had  thai  spring  been  heavily  cropped  with  Forget-me- 
Eot,  I  thought  the  partially  exhausted  state  iu  which  it  was  would 
check  the  gi-owth  of  the  Geraniums — indeed,  it  was  a  mass  of  roots 
and  quite  dry  when  turned  up — and  as  they  had  to  be  planted  out  of 
cutting-pots  or  boxes  without  any  ball,  I  feared  they  would  die  if 
placed  unassisted  in  soil  iu  such  a  condition,  I  therefore,  at  planting, 
put  a  little  good  soil  around  the  roots  of  each,  and  after  giving  some 
water  left  them  to  their  fate.  They  all  gi-ew  on  quite  strongly  enough, 
but  the  flowers  were  never  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  beds  conspicuous, 
as  Geranium  beds  ought  to  be,  and  the  season  being  moister  than 
last  year,  veiy  few  perfect  heads  were  produced.  The  wet  settling 
in  the  centre  of  the  truss,  decay  set  in  long  before  it  ought  to  have 
done,  and  a  bad  appearance  was  the  result.  Nevertheless,  as  I  had 
several  other  kinds  last  year,  and  as  a  good  bloom  of  a  doable  Geranium 
is  of  much  service  for  bouquet-making  and  similar  purposes,  I  planted 
out  some  more,  and  the  season  being  dry  they  succeeded  mujh  better, 
producing  more  flowers,  and  these  up  to  September  were  less  liable  to 
decay,  but  after  some  showery  days  in  the  early  part  of  that  mouth, 
coupled  with  the  longer  dewy  nights  that  followed,  perfect  blooms  soon 
disappeared,  otherwise  they  were  much  better  last  year  (1S70),  than 
the  year  before.  StUl  the  liability  of  the  central  portions  of  each 
flower  to  decay  is  a  defect  in  double  flowers  not  easily  surmounted. 
Varieties  not  so  close-he.ided  might  be  better,  and  I  still  hope  they  will 
prove  useful.  Perhaps  the  best  position  for  double  Geraniums  is  a 
vase  ;  their  tendency  to  gross  growth  is  there  effectually  checked,  and 
thtir  elevated  position  enables  them  to  shake  off  sooner  than  if  they 
were  on  the  ground  the  moisture  which  causes  the  decay  of  the  flowers  ; 
some  we  had  in  that  position  last  year  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  McCrow  is  quite  right  in  saying  plunging  Geraniums  iu  their 
pots  in  the  beds  is  not  a  new  plan,  for  I  have  seen  it  practised  quite 
thirty  years  ago,  only  the  purpose  then  was  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  McCrow  mentions.  At  that  time  they  were  plunged  in  their 
pots  iu  Juue,  so  as  to  be  readily  taken  up  again  in  the  same  way  in 
October,  but  I  have  seen  single  ones  often  enough  planted  out  in  their 
pots,  but  their  roots  have  a  perverse  tendency  to  find  their  way  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  thus  defeating  the  object,  for  they  grow  ram- 
pantly enough  then.  When  a  number  of  plauts  in  pots  are  plunged 
together,  the  roots  of  some  getting  through,  and  those  of  others  not, 
there  results  au  irregularity  of  growth  more  unsatisfactory  than  when 
all  the  plants  are  strong,  so  that  on  the  whole  planting  in  poor  soil  is 
preferable. 

In  reference  to  the  decay  of  the  central  pips  or  portions  of  Geranium 
flowers,  I  may  further  remarkUhat  the  Nosegay  class  of  single  Gera- 
niums are  also  more  liable  to  this  failing  than  those  with  broad  petals. 
Last  summer  this  was  conspicuous  here,  for  while  such  kinds  as 
Cybister,  Waltham  Seedling,  Stella,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  might 
at  one  time  be  called  the  pride  of  the  garden ;  Punch,  Crystal  Palace 
Scarlet,  and  some  others  far  outshone  them  at  the  eud  of  the  season. 

. — J.    KOBSON. 

AMATEURS  BEWARE. 
I  H.iTE  before  me  the  "  Garden  Oracle  "  for  1871,  which  is  to  me  a 
new  publication .  It  contains  a  great  many  useful  tables,  if  they  can 
be  relied  on.  In  looking  over  these  tables  I  was  particularly  attracted 
by  one  headed,  ''  Seed  required  for  a  garden  of  one  acre."  This  list 
is  begun  with  Peas  3li  quarts  !  What  gardener  in  his  right  mind 
would  ever  think  of  ordering  3G  quarts  of  Peas  for  a  garden  of  one 


acre  ?  or  if  ho  did,  where  would  he  find  room  to  sow  them  if  he  had 
anything  else  in  his  garden  at  all?  And  what  amateur  could  afford, 
or  would  like  to  afford,  such  an  expensive  seed  bill  for  cue  acre  of 
garden  ?  I  consider  that  nearly  all  the  quantities  named  are  greatly 
iu  excess,  hut  the  most  fl.agrant  error  in  the  list  is  "  Sweet  and  Pot 
herbs  6  lbs."  Does  the  editor  of  the  "Garden  Oracle"  mean  that 
the  whole  acre  is  to  be  sown  with  sweet  and  pot  herbs  ?  if  so,  I  hope 
whoever  tries  it  will  be  well-flavoured.  To  satisfy  my  curiosity  I 
summed  up  the  amount  such  an  order  would  come  to  from  the  prices 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  I  did  not  select  any  particular  sorts,  but 
took  an  average  of  prices,  where  there  was  enough  variation  to  allow 
me  to  do  so.  Peas  I  priced  at  Is.  6d.  per  quart,  which  gives  £-2  Us. 
for  that  one  article ;  sweet  and  pot  herbs  Sd.  per  packet,  or  Is.  per 
oz.,  then  Gibs,  at  Is.  iier  oz.  would  be  £i  IGs.  Herbs  for  ever! 
The  sum  total  of  the  list  I  make  out  to  be  .fili  16s. 

How  long  will  writers  of  books  aud  calendars  be  allowed  to  issue 
such  lists  as  these  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  amateur  whom  they 
profess  to  aid  and  assist  ?  Practical  gardeners  kuow  better,  and  are 
not  so  apt  to  be  misled,  but  no  doubt  it  is  very  diflicult  for  amateurs, 
especially  those  who  are  for  the  first  time  about  to  try  their  hand  at 
gardening,  to  make  a  suitable  selection,  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 
They  will  sit  for  a  whole  evening  in  the  midst  of  catalosines  and  seed 
lists,  studying  the  name  of  this  and  the  price  of  that,  till  their  brains 
get  in  a  whirl,  and  they  fly  back  as  a  last  resource  ou  some  list  of 
"  Seed  required  for  one  acre  of  garden,"  only  to  find  out  the  error 
they  have  committed  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  I  experienced 
the  same  difficulty  in  selecting  seeds  when  I  first  commenced  garden- 
ing on  my  own  account,  and  had  I  then  sent  to  my  employer  a  bill  of 
£29  l'2s.  for  seeds  for  a  kitchen  garden  of  two  acres,  I  should  not  be 
sitting  here  to-night  to  tell  the  tale. — G.  S. 


DINNER- TABLE  DECORATION.— No.  1. 

No  small  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  some  years  ago 
when  prizes  were  offered  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Shows  for  the  best  arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  dinner-table, 
and  the  interest  evinced  was  increased  when  other  societies  took 
the  matter  up,  and  manufacturers  furnished  designs  for  stands 
suitable  for  the  flowers  or  fruits  employed.  As  a  consequence, 
great  importance  became  attached  to  that  part  of  the  show 
where  the  dinner-table  stands  were  exhibited,  and  comments 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  inspectors  were  varied,  but 
la  general  the  class  of  stands  called  March's  stands  received 
the  most  attention,  and  became  for  a  time  the  standard  by 
which  others  were  judged.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  observed, 
that  prior  to  this  prizes  had  been  offered  for  collections  of 
plants  either  in  flower  or  not,  that  conformed  to  a  certain  size 
and  could  be  made  available  for  table  decoration  ;  but  those 
exhibited  certainly  fell  short  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  hence  the  necessity  for  flower  stands.  At  succeeding 
exhibitions  the  competition  in  dinner-table  decorations  was  con- 
tinned,  and  with  increasing  interest,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
being  amongst  the  competitors,  and  by  degrees  greater  diversity 
was  introduced  into  the  stands  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in- 
cluding some  scarcely  elevated  from  the  table,  the  latter  class 
taking  many  fanciful  forms  and  many  different  names,  while 
in  conjunction  with  them  might  occasionally  be  noticed  a  stand 
of  greater  height. 

As  the  viands  are,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  placed  in  bulk  on  the 
tables  of  the  great,  the  space  at  command  for  ornament  has 
been  much  increased.  Happily  for  the  gardener  or  whoever 
has  to  carry  out  the  decoration,  the  fashion  still  remains  of 
covering  the  table  with  a  white  cloth,  and  nothing  can  possibly 
show-off  to  greater  advantage  the  masses  of  foliage,  or  it  may 
be  high-coloured  flowers,  and  at  shows  where  designs  for  dinner- 
table  decorations  are  exhibited,  the  white-cloth  base  is  in- 
variably present.  Were  it  not  also  always  so  on  the  dinner- 
table,  there  would  often  be  a  difficulty  in  supplying  in  mid- 
winter a  sufficient  quantity  of  flowers  that  would  look  well 
upon  a  background  of  another  colour,  for  the  white  affords 
scope  for  the  display  of  almost  everything  that  grows,  but 
more  especially  of  foliage  of  compound  growth,  to  which  it 
imparts  an  embroidered  appearance.  I  must  not,  however, 
dwell  longer  on  this  point,  but  will  proceed  with  some  of  the 
modes  of  furnishing  flowers  and  foliage  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  eft'ect  as  a  whole. 

Many  years  ago,  when  dinner-table  decorations  first  attracted 
public  attention,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  every  description 
of  ornament  that  intervened  between  the  countenance  of  one 
person  attid  another  at  table  was  bad ;  in  other  words  that 
nothing  should  be  elevated  more  than  14  inches  from  the  table- 
cloth, nor,  if  suspended,  should  it  hang  lower  than  21  inches 
from  the  table,  thus  leaving  a  clear  space  of  10  inches  for  one 
person  to  see  another.  I  find  there  are  many  converts  to  my 
views  ;  even  some  of  the  stands  assume  to  seciue  this,  especially 
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those  of  the  March  pattern,  which  have  a  small  cnp  for  flowers 
on  the  top  of  a  single  glass  rod  proceeding  from  a  pan  of 
flowers  on  the  table,  but  it  usually  happens  that  the  pendant 
flowers  so  essential  to  the  appearance  of  the  npper  basin  occupy 
the  line  of  view  I  wish  to  keep  clear.  However,  others  must 
determine  whether  or  not  the  beauties  of  such  things  counter- 
balance their  disadvantages ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  orna- 
mental stands  do  interfere  with  this  line  in  a  greater  degree 
than  those  alluded  to,  and  some  in  themselves  are  highly  orna- 
mental. I  may  here  observe,  that  the  most  costly  are  by  no 
means  the  most  effective,  silver  and  other  metals  seldom  look- 
ing so  well  as  plain  glass  when  brought  in  conjnnction  with 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  carved  work  and  ornament  on  metals 
are  worse  than  lost  when  partially  screened  by  the  foliage, 
the  plain  parts  alone  looking  well.  I  know  much  disappoint- 
ment has  resulted  from  this,  and  at  exhibitions  the  costly 
articles  of  plate,  though  creditably  set  out  with  flowers,  &a., 
have  often  been  beaten  by  more  common-looking  stands  of 
plain  white  glass.  Perhaps,  however,  when  a  silver  stand 
takes  the  form  of  an  epergne,  its  richness  and  costliness  may 
attract  attention,  but  the  floral  display  must  not  be  overdone, 
and  the  fault  of  a  great  many  such  contrivances  is,  that  the 
bowl  for  flowers  is  much  too  large,  necessitating  an  unwieldy 
and  unbecoming  mass  ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  great 
diversity  of  designs,  some  being  of  glass  with  small  baskets  of 
the  same  material  suspended  from  them  in  which  to  place 
flowers,  and  some  are  formed  of  china  with  sculptured  figures, 
but  I  confess  having  a  dislike  to  them,  and  in  general  I  would 
give  the  preference  to  glass. 

Although  more  might  be  said  about  the  class  of  ornaments 
which  are  elevated  a  foot  or  upwards  from  the  table,  I  will  pass 
on  to  those  of  a  dwarfer  form,  not  but  that  there  are  many  pretty 
tall  designs,  but  as  those  which  are  of  less  height  afford  still 
greater  diversity,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  opportuni- 
ties for  an  infinite  diversity  of  design  at  a  very  small  cost,  and 
with  an  effect  as  pleasing  as  the  other,  I  have  the  greater  con- 
fidence in  recommending  it,  and  having  had  as  much  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  affair  as  most  people,  I  speak 
with  the  more  assurance. 

In  the  first  place  I  consider  that  for  a  good  display  of  floral 
beauty,  or  in  its  place  that  of  foliage,  on  the  table,  the  table  itself 
ought  to  be  wide — certainly  not  less  than  5  feet,  and  if  1  foot 
more  so  much  the  better.  The  tables  I  have  had  most  to  deal 
with  are  between  the  two  measurements  given.  Assuming  the 
table  to  be  lighted  by  candlesticks  placed  upon  it,  these  are 
generally  placed  in  a  line  down  the  centre,  and  say  about  3  feet 
apart,  and  intermediate  between  these  a  stand  of  flowers,  or  it 
may  be  a  plant,  is  often  placed,  while,  possibly,  some  piece 
of  plate  or  other  ornament  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  the  dessert  dishes  are  placed  about  midway  between  the 
outer  edge  and  the  middle.  The  understanding  being  that  the 
dinner  is  to  be  served  a  la  i^iissc,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tablecloth  is  available  for  ornamentation,  and  various  are  the 
modes  in  which  this  may  be  done.  When  a  number  of  visitors 
are  likely  to  remain  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time  it  is  advieable 
to  change  the  design  every  day,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
adopting  some  of  the  means  that'  will  be  described  below,  none 
of  them  being  expensive  ;  at  all  events  great  diversity  may  be 
secured  at  Utile  more  than  the  cost  of  preparing  the  materials 
at  the  moment  they  are  wanted,  and  these  at  most  country 
places  are  at  command.  I  will  therefore  assume  that  the 
dessert  dishes  occupy  positions  about  18  inches  apart  along 
both  sides  of  the  table.  We  frequently  make  use  of  a  set 
of  troughs  of  zinc  about  2  inches  wide  and  about  .?  inch 
deep,  and  made  in  a  half-circular  form,  so  that  when  two  are 
placed  together  they  form  a  perfect  circle  or  ring.  These 
troughs  usually  have  the  sides  painted  green  (but  I  am  not 
sure  but  some  other  colour  would  do  as  well),  and  being  filled 
with  sand  are  dressed  with  such  flowers  as  are  at  command. 
Early  in  the  summer  Boses  are  often  used  when  plentiful, 
later  in  the  season  the  flower  beds  yield  Geraniums,  &c.,  and 
in  autumn  Chrysanthemums.  In  all  these  instances  it  is  ad- 
visable, before  putting  in  the  flowers,  to  dress  the  edges — that 
is,  to  fix  some  kind  of  foliage  in  the  sand  so  as  to  hide  the 
edges  of  the  trough  in  a  neat  and  becoming  manner,  yet  with- 
out proceeding  too  far.  All  descriptions  of  foliage  are  not 
adapted  for  this  purpose ;  the  leaves  of  Boses  answer  very 
well,  and  those  of  Geraniums  are  not  amiss.  In  winter  we 
are  often  obliged  to  pick  out  suitable  leaves  of  Ivy,  as  a 
leaf  that  sticks  out  at  right  angles  does  not  look  well ;  only 
such  as  lap  over  are  suitable.  Ferns,  however  pretty  else- 
where, cannot  well  be  worked  in  here.     Sticking  in  the  flowers 


IB  an  easier  matter,  and  I  would  certainly  not  advise  more  than, 
one  kind  to  be  used,  or  at  most  two,  while  only  one  kind  o£ 
foliage  is  wanted.  To  those  inexperienced  in  such  matters  I 
may  say  that  flowers  of  a  blue,  purple,  or  violet  colour  do  not 
look  well  by  candlelight,  while  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow,  and 
white  are  very  effective,  and  most  star-shaped  flowers,  as  Cine- 
rarias, look  well.  A  good  proportion  of  green  is  also  advan- 
tageous, especially  when  white  or  yellow  flowers  prevail,  and 
these  colours,  when  having  a  green  border  between  them  and 
the  tablecloth,  look  better  than  most  others.  As  flowers  are 
very  scarce  in  winter,  it  is  often  advisable  to  make  the  most 
of  those  which  are  to  he  had,  and,  having  two  or  three  sets 
of  troughs,  we  plant  one  entirely  with  Selaginella  denticnlata 
some  time  before  it  is  wanted,  placing  it  on  a  hotbed  or  other 
medium  affording  bottom  heat,  in  order  that  the  Lycopod  may 
make  siifficient  growth  before  it  is  wanted,  and  we  then  bring 
out  that  set  in  place  of  the  made-up  one,  and  its  appearance 
on  the  white  tablecloth  is,  perhaps,  more  pleasing  than  the 
floral  ariangement.  The  overhanging  sprigs  are  generally 
sufficiently  numerous  to  hide  the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  they 
show  their  beautiful  configuration  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage against  the  white  background.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  stick  in  a  row  of  light-coloured  Pompon 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  along  the  centre,  like  a  row  of  beads  or 
buttons,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  any  improvement ;  it 
certainly  destroys  the  belief  that  a  living  plant  only  is  before 
you ;  and  whether  the  floral  display  compensates  lor  this  or 
not  I  leave  others  to  determine.  At  all  events  if  flowers  are  to 
be  used  let  them  be  only  of  one  kind  and  one  colour. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  troughs,  being  all  semicircular  (al- 
though of  two  sizes  so  as  to  meet  any  irregularity  that  may 
occur),  are  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  great  number  of  forms, 
but  one  of  the  most  pleasing  is  a  series  of  scollops  all  around 
the  tables,  enclosing  a  dessert  dish  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
perhaps  a  wider  scollop  may  be  wanted  at  each  end,  or  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  the  troughs  do  not  exactly  touch  each 
other  in  all  places,  but  a  little  extra  dressing  will  make  up  the 
difference,  and  to  meet  this  difficulty  we  have  a  number  of 
straight  short  troughs  which  may  be  worked  in,  but  we  seldom 
require  them,  either  the  one  size  of  circle  or  the  other  suffic- 
ing for  our  purpose.  When  it  is  advisable  to  work  the  semi- 
circles into  a  sort  of  serpentine  form  these  short  lengths  come 
in  handy,  likewise  when  a  square  or  a  straight  line  is  desirable  ; 
they  are  also  useful  to  unite  the  curves,  but  in  general  the 
latter  do  their  work  well,  and  are  capable  of  being  worked  into 
circles  surrounding  each  object  in  the  centre,  or  it  may  be  at 
the  sides  ;  in  fact,  they  can  be  arranged  in  several  ways  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  decorator. 

In  addition  to  the  curved  troughs  alluded  to,  we  have  also 
sets  of  straight  ones  to  form  a  straight  bordering  around  the 
table  ;  these  are  of  the  same  description  as  the  others,  and  are 
planted  or  dressed  in  the  same  way.  They  are  from  1  to  2  feet 
long,  with  curved  corner  pieces.  Generally  they  are  placed  all 
round  at  about  14  inches  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  table,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  plates  and  other  requirements  of  the 
company.  Some  admire  them  more  than  they  do  the  curved 
ones,  and  they  come  in  well  as  a  change.  There  are,  however, 
other  modes  of  dressing  besides  those  in  which  the  trays  aro 
used,  and  sometimes  very  simple  applications  of  very  common 
things  are  better  than  more  costly  contrivances.  Those  I  shall 
describe  are  mostly  of  this  defcription,  and  I  would  invite 
opinions  on  them  ;  at  the  same  time  the  advocates  of  lofty 
stands  for  flowers,  &c.,  will  see  that  the  contrivances  above 
described  do  not  in  any  way  prevent  such  being  used,  neither 
do  those  which  are  to  follow,  excepting  in  one  case  where  the 
novelty  of  the  arrangement  seems  to  forbid  anything  high  in- 
tervening. 

Where  a  long  round  of  dinner  parties  has  to  be  provided  for, 
and  that  perhaps  in  winter,  especially  where  bouquet-stands 
have  to  be  daily  made  up  for  the  drawing-room,  and  now 
and  then  tall  stands  for  the  dinner-table,  the  drain  upon  the 
flowers  for  these  purposes  leaves  but  few  for  what  may  be 
called  flat-table  decoration  ;  consequently  foliage  alone,  or 
relieved  with  berries,  has  frequently  to  be  adopted.  Here  there 
is  scope  for  great  diversity  of  design,  although  the  materials 
for  the  purpose  ought  to  consist  of  small  foliage  only,  as  the 
extreme  width  of  the  figuring  ought  not  to  exceed  2  inches, 
and  that  without  cutting-iu  any  of  the  leaves,  as  is  often 
done  in  preparing  letters  and  other  things  of  the  kind  for  church 
decoration.  Box  is  one  of  our  greatest  favourites,  but  we  also 
use  Yew,  one  or  two  kinds  of  Cypress,  a  small-leaded  Phillyrea, 
and  one  or  two  others.    Box,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  bright 
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shining  leaves,  looks  best  at  night ;  suitable  sprigs  are  tied 
npon  wire  bent  to  the  design  fixed  upon,  and  are  quiekly  laid 
upon  the  table,  eare  being  taken  to  tarn  upwards  as  many  of 
the  leaves  as  can  be  done,  and  if  the  figare  is  ot  a  pleasing 
character  its  effect  is  good.  Of  coarse,  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  important  objects  on  the  table  is  necessary  in 
order  to  work  out  the  design  to  scale,  which  is  not  a  difScnIt 
matter,  as  provision  can  easily  be  made  for  having  some  of  the 
parts  longer  or  shorter  as  required.  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  design  should  be  in  a  great  number  of 
pieces,  none  of  them  more  than  3  feet  long  following  the  curves, 
and  few  that  length.  We  use  galvanised  wire  that  has  become 
dulled  by  exposure,  as  most  nearly  approaching  the  colour  of 
the  stems  of  the  evergreens,  and  no  stouter  than  will  merely 
bear  handling  and  carrying  about;  twigs  of  evergreens  are 
neatly  tied  to  it  with  some  dark  coloured  string,  beginning 
at  one  end  and  making  the  top  of  one  sprig  overlap  the  butt 
end  of  the  other,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  garland-making. 
Figures  so  made  will  last  quite  fresh  a  fortnight  or  more  if 
kept  in  a  cool  moist  place.  We  lay  ours  out  of  doors  where 
they  will  not  be  dirtied,  but  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  rain  and 
snow  that  falls. 

Figuring  of  this  kind,  as  will  be  seen,  can  be  made  to  intersect 
the  table  in  any  fanciful  form,  like  so  much  embroidery,  and 
the  deep  green  foliage  stands  out  well  upon  the  clean  white 
tablecloth.  Curves  of,  say,  about  one-third  of  a  circle,  may 
cross  each  other  at  their  ends  and  form  a  continuous  chain- 
work  of  elliptical  links  and  lozenge-shaped  ones  alternately, 
which  may  each  enclose  something  required  on  the  table.  This 
chain  includes  the  ends  as  well  as  the  sides,  leaving  the  space 
of  14  inches  next  the  outer  edge  quite  clear  for  the  plates,  &3., 
the  same  as  in  the  trough  system  ;  in  fact,  in  all  cases  this 
space  must  be  left  untouched.  The  curves  may  also  be  formed 
into  other  designs.  A  little  alteration  from  the  above  will 
allow  of  their  being  formed  into  what  gardeners  call  the 
Florentine  chain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  portions  of  the 
letter  S  overlapping  each  other ;  a  still  farther  alteration,  but 
at  the  same  time  requiring  a  separate  set  of  wire  forms  will 


make  sarollwork,  which,  partly  encircling  the  base  of  each 
dessert  dish,  looks  very  well,  the  whole  being  connected  by  the' 
serpentine  line ;  or  the  scrolls  may  be  made  to  exhibit  them- 
selves on  the  open  spaces  of  the  tablecloth,  but  there  is  seldom 
room  for  this,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  am  averse  to 
any  mutilation  of  leaves  to  form  very  fine  work,  which  I  have 
never  found  answer.  There  are  many  other  modes  in  which 
this  kind  of  evergreen  embroidery  in  a  carved  or  serpentine 
form  can  be  wrought  into  agreeable  forms,  and  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  another  class,  which  is  straight  work ;  here,  again,  there 
is  great  diversity. 

lliny  years  ago  the  writers  on  landscape  gardening  fonnii 
great  fault  with  straight  lines,  and  avenues  so  planted  were 
to  them  an  abomination,  consequently  there  are  but  few  such 
at  the  present  day  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  growth,  but  more 
recently  their  claims  to  importance  have  been  recognised,  fresh 
ones  are  being  planted,  and  straight  lines  after  all  have  been 
thought  to  have  their  merits  ;  for  the  purpose  at  present  under 
consideration  I  am  not  certain  but  they  will  be  thought  more 
ornamental  and  effective  than  curved  lines,  while  their  intro- 
duction alternately  with  these  produces  an  agreeable  change. 
In  our  case  we  use  the  same  materials  as  with  the  curves,  or 
rather  use  one  of  them  ;  if  the  curves  be  of  Cypress  we  make 
the  next  piece  of  Box,  or  of  something  else,  on  a  wire 
frame,  and  mostly  in  short  straight  lengths.  Sometimes  it  is 
advisable  to  have  pieces  like  the  letter  L  ;  and  for  a  sort  of 
Grecian  pattern  that  will  be  described  below,  pieces  bent  so 
as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square  are  found  very  useful; 
One  mode  of  using  these  straight  pieces  is  to  form  a  border 
all  round  the  table,  and  to  let  other  pieces  cross  each  other 
in  the  centre  diagonally,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  lo- 
zenges and  triangles,  a  short  piece  uniting  their  points  with 
the  outer  bordering  in  the  manner  of  lead-casemented  windows. 
Of  course  each  square  and  triangle  is  expected  to  contain  some- 
thing wanted  on  the  table. 

There  are  also  modes  in  which  the  straight  lines  can  be 
called  into  requisition,  and  which  will  easily  occur  to  the  de- 
corator ;  but  that  which  has  been  generally  most  admired  hera 


Dinner  table,  with  twenty-four  dishes  of  dessert,  six  candles,  as  represented  by  the  crosses,  and  five  stands  for 
iiowers.  If  there  be  a  central  object,  as  a  piece  of  plate,  only  four  stands  will  be  wanted,  and  these,  if  necessary, 
may  be  in  pairs,  the  two  end  ones  b3iug  aUke. 


is  a  simple  form  of  what  I  believe  in  architecture  is  called  the 
Grecian  fret,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  A  number  of  wire  forms  are  bent  into  the  shape 
of  three  sides  of  a  square  ;  the  two  angles,  being  right  angles, 
are  dressed  in  the  manner  described,  and  assuming  the  sides  to 
be  each  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  in  length,  as  may  be  required, 
one  such  piece  is  laid  round  the  base  of  each  dessert  dish,  with 
its  points  towards  the  central  line  of  the  table,  and  just  as 
many  single  straight  pieces  of  the  same  length  as  each  side  of 
the  others  will  be  wanted  to  unite  the  three-sided  pieces  to- 


gether, the  whole  forming  a  design  round  the  table,  with  every 
turning  at  right  angles.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  lines  correct  both  longitudinally  and  crossways,  and  when 
neatly  done,  the  agreeable  simplicity  of  the  design  has  generally 
found  a  greater  number  of  admirers  than  more  elaborate 
devices.  Perhaps  it  may  be  incorrect  to  call  this  the  Grecian 
pattern,  as  it  contains  so  few  turnings,  and  the  battlements 
of  some  old  towers  exhibit  all  the  angles.  The  design  may 
be  extended  to  any  length  of  table,  or  made  shorter  at  will. — 

J.  BOESON. 
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KITCHEN   GAEDEN. 

The  state  of  tl  e  weither  prevents  much  being  done  in  the 
open  ground  ;  but  all  tools  may  be  sharpened  and  made  ready 
for  use.  Cut  Pea  sticks,  and  prepare  dang  for  forcing;  shake 
it  well  to  pieces  when  turned,  and  if  it  should  be  dry  water  it. 
If  a  constant  succession  of  Asparagus  is  required,  a  bed  should 
be  made  every  fortnight  till  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April ;  a  slight  heat  only  is  necessary.  Keep  the  frames  close, 
and  cover  up  well  till  the  shoots  make  their  appearance,  when 
they  should  have  light  and  air.  Seeds  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Capsicums  should  now  be  sown  in  pots,  which  should  be  placed 
in  a  hotbed.  If  a  Jsowing  of  Carrots  has  not  yet  been  made  it 
may  now  be  put  in  on^a  slight  1  otbed,  and  covered  with  hoops 


and  mats,  or  a  frame,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  if  wanted  for  other  purposes.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  prepare  beds  for  Potatoes  immediately,  plant  in  small  pots, 
and  place  them  in  any  corner  of  the  forcing  house,  where  they 
can  remain  until  they  have  made  their  appearance  above 
ground ;  they  should  then  be  planted  out,  or  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  receive  sufficient  light.  I  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  turning  up  ground  in  which 
vegetable  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  and  those  who  have  allowed 
vacant  ground  to  remain  untouched  should  lose  no  opportunity 
of  turning  up  the  soil  as  deeply  as  possible,  to  expose  it  to  the 
pulverising  itfluence  of  frost ;  but  while  advising  deep  cul- 
tivation, 1  would  not  recommend  bringing  up  the  bottom  if  it 
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is  poor  and  the  supply  of  manure  is  short.  After  heavy  rains 
and  snow  storms  defective  drainage  will  also  be  perceptible ;  a 
wet,  badly-drained  garden  gives  but  poor  supplies  of  vegetables 
in  winter. 

FEUIT   GAEDEN. 

All  pruning  and  nailing  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  Peaches  and  Apricots  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  walls  to  retard  them  until  they  are  pruned, 
should  not  be  left  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  be  tied  in 
bunches  to  the  stronger  wood  till  they  are  to  be  nailed  up  per- 
manently. Fruit  trees  infested  with  moss  should  have  as 
much  as  possible  of  it  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  knife  or  piece  of 
iron  hoop,  and  the  parts  well  dusted  with  fresh  lime,  or  lime- 
wash  may  be  laid  on  with  a  brush.  II  the  glaring  appearance 
is  objectionable,  a  mixture  of  soot  may  be  given. 

FLOWER   GAEDEN. 

Those  who  have  alterations  to  accomplish  this  spring  in  the 
■way  of  planting  and  ground  work,  must  lose  no  time  when  we 
have  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather.  In  planting  large 
shrubs,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  half  fill  the  holes  intended 
■for  the  plant  or  tree  with  the  rakings  of  the  pleasure  ground  ; 
this  imparts  to  the  plants  an  unusual  degree  of  luxuriance,  and 
of  a  most  enduring  character.  Look  over  and  correct  the  general 
outlines  of  ornamental  plantations.  Break  into  all  hedge-like 
lines ;  form  bold  recesses  where  space  will  admit  of  it,  and 
endeavour  to  create  variety.  The  lines  of  irregular  plantations 
o:  shrubberies  should  be  corrected  in  this  way  at  least  every 
three  years,  as  however  well  they  may  have  been  designed 
originally,  the  unequal  growth  of  trees  will,  in  some  degree, 
militate  against  their  first  intention.  Ke-arrange  masses  of 
American  plants  ;  some  of  the  more  delicate  Azaleas  are  fre- 
quently overgrown  and  injured  by  the  grosser  Khododendrons. 
Biennials  may  be  planted  in  flower  borders  or  beds.  Top- 
dressing  Auriculas  should  be  proceeded  with  on  every  favour- 
able occasion.  There  are  many  kinds  of  manures  recommended 
for  top-dressing  by  different  growers,  but  no  manure  is  found 
equal  to  sheep  dung,  it  produces  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  in  some  varieties  that  cannot  be  surpassed — two  parts 
of  sheep  manure  in  a  very  decomposed  state,  one  part  rich 
turfy  loam,  and  one  part  decayed  leaf  mould ;  to  this  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  silver  sand  to  colour  it,  and  let  it  be  well 
mixed  previous  to  using.  Having  selected  some  of  the  strongest 
plants  to  commence  with,  proceed  to  examine  them  separately ; 
turn  each  out  of  the  pot  in  which  it  has  been  growing,  with 
the  ball  of  earth  entire,  to  ascertain  that  the  drainage  is  in 
proper  order,  and  the  earth  free  from  worms  and  remove  an 
inch  of  tho  surface  soil  from  round  the  neck  of  the  plant; 
a  sharp  knife  is  the  proper  instrument  to  perform  this 
operation.  Having  removed  the  cff=etB  fill  round  the  neck 
of  the  plant  with  prepared  compost,  give  the  pot  a  gentle 
stroke  on  the  bench,  and  a  shake  at  the  same  time  to  level 
the  soil.  In  planting  the  ofiiets  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  three  classes  ;  those  which  are  strong  and  well  rooted 
may  be  potted  sicgly  in  GO-sized  pots  ;  the  weaker  kinds  that 
are  moderately  rooted  are  much  better  planted  round  the  edge 
of  the  pots;  and  those  with  no  roots  may  be  planted  similarly, 
but  require  to  be  kept  in  a  warmer  situation.  The  compost  for 
offsets  should  not  contain  manure  of  any  description,  it  should 
be  composed  of  one  part  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and 
one  part  peat  earth,  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  sand.  In 
planting  offsets  without  roots  be  careful  to  fasten  them  tightly 
at  the  neck  ;  they  strike  under  hand-glasses  much  more  quickly 
than  in  frames.  The  planting  of  Banunculuses  should  com- 
mence about  the  middle  of  February,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  and  the  surface  in  a  fit  state  to  rake.  The  beds 
must  be  made  perfectly  level,  and  the  distance  between  the 
rows,  0  inches,  should  be  marked  on  the  wood  edge  ;  the  bed  is 
then  ready  for  planting.  It  is  a  very  important  object  to  insure 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower,  that  the  tubers  be 
placed  no  deeper  than  l.i  inch ;  should  they  be  either  deeper  or 
shallower  a  new  and  smaller  one  is  formed  at  this  depth  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  variety.  The  best  instrument  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  drill  is  a  piece  of  smooth  wood  rather  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  bed,  5  or  C  inches  broad,  with  notches 
1*  inch  deep  at  each  end  of  one  of  the  edges;  the  back  of  this 
board  serves  for  levelling  the  surface,  and  by  extending  the 
out  edge  across  the  bed  tho  rows  are  marked.  Then  with  a 
trowel  scoop  out  the  soil  to  tho  required  depth,  and  to  ascertain 
this  press  the  notched  end  into  the  drill  till  it  rests  on  the 
edges  of  the  bed  ;  plant  the  tubers  by  pressing  them  firmly 
into  the  soil,  taking  care  not  to  break  any  of  them,  and  cover 
4hem  with  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  drill.    For  strong-growing 


kinds  ten  tubers  in  a  row  are  quite  enough  for  a  bed  4  feet  wide; 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  weaker  kinds  may  be  planted. 

GEEENHOnsB   AND   CONSEKVATORY. 

Lueulia  gratissima,  when  it  has  ceased  flowering,  should  not 
get  much  water  for  a  short  time ;  pick  off  first  the  decayed 
heads  of  blossom,  then  cut  the  parts  back  moderately  if  they 
are  loose  and  straggling,  but  if  of  a  good  shape  stop  all  the 
shoots  at  a  joint  or  two  according  to  their  strength.  Do  not 
venture  to  cut  the  plants  back  if  they  are  not  in  good  health, 
or  without  particular  caution ;  they  will  probably  not  again 
break.  Eepot,  top-dress,  and  clean  all  plants  that  require  such 
attention ;  give  air  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  no  mora 
fire  heat  than  is  suflicient  to  expel  frost  and  damp. 

STOVE. 

Start  such  plants  as  Stephanotis,  Dipladenias,  Oleroden- 
drons,  both  young  and  old  plants,  and  recollect  that  a  genial 
bottom  heat  is  what  they  delight  in.  Do  not  at  present  excite 
Ixoras  nor  such  plants  as  Franciscea  macrophylla,  which  have 
set  their  bloom ;  but  young  plants  of  all  kinds,  to  make  the 
most  of  'them,  must  be  started  immediately.  Prepare  tan  or 
other  fermenting  material  for  renewing  the  bottom  heat  towards 
the  beginning  of  March.  Increase  the  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture gradually  as  the  days  lengthen. 

riTS   AND    FEAMES. 

Propagate  Dahlias  by  putting  them  in  heat  until  they  break, 
and  then  remove  the  young  shoots,  each  of  which  should  be 
potted  in  a  small  60  or  thumb-pot,  and  placed  on  a  hotbed 
which  has  stood  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  moist 
heat  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  young  plants ;  the  frame 
should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible,  and  water  given  frequently, 
watching  for  any  appearance  of  liot  steam. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
On  the  4th  of  February  we  lost  sight  of  the  snow,  and  were 
gladdened  with  a  view  of  the  green  turf  once  more,  the  thorough 
disappearance  of  the  white  mantle  being  greatly  owing  to  heavy 
rains  on  the  preceding  day.  Altogether  the  week,  up  to  the 
4th,  has  been  one  of  the  darkest  and  mistiest  we  have  seen,  and 
though  we  have  had  a  good  proportion  of  damp  days,  the  rain- 
fall as  a  whole  in  this  neighbourhood  has  as  yet  been  very 
deficient,  as  our  reservoirs  of  water  too  truly  testify.  By  the 
6lh  inst.  we  expect  the  frost  will  be  out  of  the  ground.  Even 
on  bare  pastures,  in  many  cases  the  soil  is  too  hard  a  little 
beneath  the  surface  to  permit  of  the  water  from  the  melted 
snow  passing  freely  away. 

KITCHEN   GAEDEN. 

Trenching  and  digging  where  practioible,  and  when  time 
could  be  given,  were  here  the  chief  work  as  preparatory  for 
planting  and  sowing,  as  most  early  sowings  are  none  the 
earlier  now,  and  very  early  crops,  such  as  Peas  and  Beans,  are 
considerably  injured.  Sowings  now,  and  repeated  again  during 
the  month,  will  have  the  advancing  sun  to  help  them  on.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  kitchen  garden  testifies  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  remarks  lately  as  to  having  a  good  breadth 
of  the  hardier  Greens,  as  they  have  stood  the  frost  well. 

Cabbaries.^lt  is  rather  mortifying  to  read  in  the  articles 
of  coadjutors  and  contemporaries  of  the  importance  of  filling  up 
gaps  in  the  main  earliest  quarters  of  Cabbages.  Our  fine- 
looking  plants  stood  the  first  and  most  severe  frosts  well, 
and  when  the  short  partial  thaw  came  we  thought  we  wero 
secure,  and  rejoiced;  for  what  is  better  for  an  establishment 
than  a  fine  quarter  of  early  Cabbages  ?  Now,  though  we  pro- 
tected them  with  Laurel  branches,  we  find  that  the  main 
crops  are  so  much  injured  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  keeping  and 
filling  up,  and  beds  of  young  plants  are  very  much  injured,  so 
that  even  young  plants  will  be  very  scarce.  Singularly  enough 
rather  small  plants  of  Coleworts,  grown  chiefly  for  autumn  use, 
and  generally  considered  more  tender  than  the  Cabbages  that 
furnish  the  first  spring  supply,  have  stood  when  the  Cabbages 
have  given  way.  This  applies  also  to  the  young  plants  left  in 
the  seed-bed.  They  have  wintered  better  than  the  supposed 
hardier  kinds.  As  mentioned  lately,  those  planted  on  a  sloping 
bank  to  the  north  have  stood  the  best  of  all,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  of  them,  though  they  will  not  equal  in  size  the  fine  fill- 
basket  Cabbages  from  the  main  quarters.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  know  under  what  circumstances  Cabbages  have  stood  best. 
We  suspect  that  the  frost  will  have  done  most  injury  where  the 
soil  was  richest  and  stiffest.  The  lowness  and  comparative 
warmth  of  tho  position  would  also  aggravate  the  evil.  Owing  to 
altitude  alone,  we  have  often  wholly  escaped  when  gardens  in 
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the  valley  have  greatly  suffered.  We  hope  tbat  in  the  ligh 
lands  about  Sandy  and  elsewhere  there  will  be  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  healthy  Cabbage  plants,  and  that  their  sale 
at  good  prices  will  do  a  little  to  help  the  market  gardeners  in 
that  district,  as  they  suffered  greatly  owing  to  the  drought  of 
last  summer. 

We  shall  take  up  and  pot  some  of  our  small  plants  that  are 
left  and  put  them  in  a  frame  with  just  the  slightest  bottom 
heat,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a  number  of  fresh  roots 
before  being  turned  out.  Many  a  plan  must  be  tried  to  lessen 
the  mischief  which  the  long-continued  frost  has  done  us.  We 
must  also  depend  on  the  seedlings  raised  under  glass,  to  be 
pricked-off  and  hardened-oii  before  being  turned  out  in  the 
open  ground. 

Fortunately,  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights  and  other  slight 
protection  have  stood  well.  The  hand-lights  had  a  little  litter 
over  them  for  a  fortnight ;  Broccoli  has  also  suffered  much, 
except  the  hardiest  kinds.  Altogether  we  fear  that  vegetables 
will  be  scarce  this  season.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  more  pro- 
minence than  usual  to  Spinach,  and  that,  Eadishes,  and  Turnips 
must  be  obtained,  if  possible,  earlier  than  usual. 

Where  seed  Peas  are  no  object,  a  nice  supply  for  soups  and 
even  small  dishes  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  the  Peas  thickly 
where  there  is  a  little  heat  and  plenty  of  light,  and  cutting  the 
tops  over  when  2  or  3  inches  in  height.  At  that  size  the  soup 
will  have  much  the  flavour  of  Green  Peas,  as  alluded  to  lately. 
Many  a  farmer  might  have  delicious  dishes  of  Turnip  tops 
by  making  a  slight  hotbed,  placing  a  frame  over  it,  setting 
Swedish  Turnips  inside  not  too  thickly,  and  cutting  the  tops 
when  about  4  inches  in  height.  If  the  tops  are  not  higher  the 
tubers  will  not  be  much  injured  for  feeding  stock.  If  preferred 
yellow  instead  of  green,  the  tubers  must  be  kept  dark.  Any 
warm  place  would  do  for  this  purpose. 

Successions  of  Sea-kale,  Ehnbarb,  Asparagus,  Mushrooms, 
Potatoes,  Eadishes,  &c.,  must  be  attended  to,  but  these  have 
lately  received  considerable  attention.  With  a  press  of  ground 
work  and  the  retarding  nature  of  the  weather,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  secure  our  usual  forwardness  in  the  kitchen-garden 
department. 

FKUIT    GAr.DEN. 

Here,  too,  we  are  behind  as  to  pruning  and  nailing,  but  we 
must  try  to  expedite  the  first  in  all  things  except  Peaches  and 
Apricots.  The  bird  question  also  often  interferes  with  us  as 
respects  the  smaller  fruit.  We  hope  that  the  Strawberry  plants 
have  not  suffered.  What  we  have  examined,  whether  old  or 
young,  seem  sound,  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  snow.  We 
have  a  strong  belief  that  even  the  Cabbages  most  exposed,  even 
of  good  size,  would  have  withstood  all  the  frost  we  have  had,  if 
it  had  been  continuous.  The  partial  and  shoit  thaws  between 
made  them  more  tender.  We  shall  not  be  so  forward  as  usual 
with  Strawberries  under  glass,  owing  to  alterations  and  fresh 
stagings  in  houses,  but  they  look  at  present  as  if  they  would 
do  well. 

There  could  be  no  worse  weather  for  Peach  trees  in  hloom. 
We  could  do  nothing  more  for  them  than  keep  them  at  a 
rather  low  temperature  at  night,  give  them  a  rise  with  air 
during  the  day,  and  with  a  thin  flat  board,  used  as  a  fan,  make  a 
slight  breeze  over  the  blooms  to  disperse  the  pollen  gently. 
Partly  owing  to  the  sun  of  last  season,  the  blooms  seem  strong 
and  robust,  and  where  thickly  set  we  have  thinned  them  con- 
siderably. In  early  forcing  such  thinning  does  much  to  insure 
a  free  healthy  setting.  Though  heavy  waterings  are  seldom 
now  required,  yet  the  roots  should  not  be  dry  at  such  a  period. 
The  soil,  therefore,  should  be  examined,  and  all  the  more  if 
the  heating  medium  is  close  to  the  soil,  or  even  under  its  level, 
the  Ifttter  sometimes  being  the  case  in  old  houses.  Of  course 
we  do  not  approve  of  any  such  plan,  but  many  must  make  the 
best  of  what  they  have,  instead  of  waiting  until  better  means 
can  be  obtained. 

Early  Vines  will  also  require  much  attention.  Owing  to  the 
above  causes  ours  will  not  be  early,  but  have  had  the  stems 
damped  several  times ;  though  when  a  damp  atmosphere  can 
be  secured  there  is  less  necessity  for  this  syringing.  We  seldom 
syringe  late  Vines  at  all,  either  before  or  after  they  break.  After 
they  grow  some  length  our  water  would  not  be  clean  enough. 
What  moisture  the  leaves  absorb  from  damp  paths,  &i.,  will 
be  sure  to  be  clean. 

One  great  security  for  forward  fruit  houses  in  this  and  the 
late  dark  foggy  weather  is  as  much  as  possible  to  proportion 
heat  to  light,  and  then  to  give  air,  but  mollified  before  it  reaches 
the  plants.  A  high  moist  temperature  iu  such  sunless  weather 
is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  watery  spongy  growth.    Lower- 


ing the  temperature  five  or  more  degrees,  but  so  as  to  be  safe, 
renders  less  atmospheric  vapour  necessary.  Then,  though  as 
a  general  rule  the  vapour  in  the  air  of  a  house  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  heat,  it  is  easy  to  have  too  much  of  it  when 
either  Peaches  or  Vines  are  in  bloom.  The  Peach  will  set 
best  in  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  and  though  the  air  tor  Vines 
in  a  similar  condition  should  not  be  so  dry,  neither  should  it 
approach  saturation  point.  When  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  little 
cap  that  encloses  the  parts  of  fructification  is  apt  to  bind  them 
so  closely  that  they  cannot  perform  their  functions.  When 
the  atmosphere  is  too  saturated,  the  pollen  is  rendered  lumpy 
and  inert.  For  helping  the  pollen  to  act,  in  the  case  of  Grapes, 
after  trying  brushes,  fine  feathers,  &c.,  we  have  found  nothing 
better  than  a  dry  clean  hand  drawn  very  gently  along  the 
bunch.  For  early  Strawberries,  too,  we  have  found  nothing 
better  than  drawing  a  dry  hand  through  the  trusses  of  bloom 
when  they,  too,  were  dry. 

For  all  early  houses  with  the  Vine  roots  outside  these  roots 
must  be  protected  from  the  cold,  and  if  slightly  warmed  all  the- 
better.  The  simplest  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  cover  with  litter, 
fern,  &e.,  early  enough  iu  the  autumn  to  prevent  the  heat  of 
the  summer  etored  iu  the  soil  escaping.  Every  day  we  see 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  planting  Vines,  &c.,  inside 
the  house,  though  most  of  ours  are  planted  out;ide ;  and  even 
when  we  renew  them  we  catnot  help  ourselves  unless  the  whcle 
internal  arrangements  as  respects  heating,  &o.,  were  altered,, 
and  these  matters  are  not  easily  done.  Of  course  our  Vines 
are  taken  into  the  house  through  holes  made  on  purpose,  and 
one  great  disadvantage  with  us  has  ever  been  the  rats  finding, 
their  way  to  such  holes  and  gnawing  the  stems,  notwithstanding 
every  possible  means  to  deter  and  catch  them.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  have  rarely  meddled  with  the  fruit.  We 
would  never  think  of  so  planting  a  new  vinery.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  borders  must  be  protected,  and  all  the  more 
iu  early  houses.  If  fermenting  material  is  used  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  heat  is  not  too  strong,  and  a  tiial  stick,  and,, 
better  still,  a  thermometer,  should  be  in?eited  iu  the  border 
3  or  4  inches  from  the  surface.  From  65°  to  80°  would  do  no 
harm  for  short  periods,  but  it  is  well  not  to  exceed  that.  The 
average  of  70°  will  tend  much  to  encourage  fibres  to  keep  near 
the  surface  ;  the  only  disadvantage  arising  from  such  covering 
is  that  it  should  not  be  taken  off  soon,  nor  altogether  at  once,  so 
as  to  give  the  border  a  chill.  We  have  sometimes  had  the 
fruit  of  early  Vines  nearly  ripe  before  removing  it ;  and  we 
know  of  many  first-rate  early  Grape  growers,  even  when  ths 
Vine  roots  are  not  all  outside,  who  seldom  remove  the  cover- 
ing from  the  borders  until  the  berries  colour.  Of  course  with 
later  houses  such  care  is  less  necessary  ;  but  in  medium  houses 
as  to  earliness,  many  failures  take  place  from  giving  a  high 
temperature  to  the  stems  and  branches  whilst  the  roots  are 
comparatively  cold,  and  there  is  therefore  no  reciprocal  action. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  met,  when  in  the  position  of  ac 
under-gardener,  with  a  striking  example  as  to  Vines  partly 
under  our  charge,  which  we  have  never  forgotten.  The  Vines 
were  planted  outside,  and  introduced  through  the  front  wall. 
In  one  year  there  was  a  splendid  crop,  ripening  iu  August^ 
without  any  care  or  covering  being  bestowed  on  the  outside 
border.  The  next  season  it  became  very  desirable  that  the 
same  Vines  should  ripen  their  crop  fully  two  months  earlier. 
There  was  nothing  done  to  the  border  outside,  except  a  few 
inches  of  litter  put  on  a  narrow  part  of  it  in  December,  the  rest 
being  occupied  with  an  artistic  geometrical  figure  in  Box,  which 
it  was  felt  very  undesirable  to  disturb  ;  otherwise  the  usual  rou- 
tine inside  was  gone  through.  The  Vines  broke  well  and  showed 
well,  but  just  as  the  bunches  were  lengthening  and  coming  to 
the  flowering  period,  a  sudden  check  took  place,  the  points  of 
the  bunches  turned  up,  the  central  stem  of  the  bunch  became 
yellowish,  many  bunches  became  nothing  better  than  tendrils, 
the  little  white  globular  dots  in  the  shoots  disappeared,  there 
were  no  condensed  drops  of  dew  on  the  points  of  the  foliage  in 
the  morning,  and  a  very  inferior  crop,  next  thing  to  a.  failure, 
was  obtained,  instead  of  the  grand  crops  before  and  afterwards. 
The  Vines  had  used  up  the  reserves  stored  in  the  past  season^ 
and  the  inert  roots  were  unable  to  yield  a  further  supply  at  a 
critical  period,  and  the  most  valuable  part  suffered  first.  We 
believe  if  the  roots  had  been  close  to  the  suiface  the  failure 
would  have  been  more  complete.  We  thought  then,  and  we  are 
more  confident  of  it  now,  if  towards  the  end  of  October  from 
12  to  18  inches  of  dry  litter  had  been  placed  securely  on  that 
border  to  the  width  of  15  or  18  feet,  or  if  a  month  later  some 
fermenting  material  had  been  placed  over  it  to  make  and  keep 
the  surface  warmish,  so  as  to  excite  action  in  the  roots,  that  no 
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such  sudden  cheek  would  have  taken  place.  In  such  cases, 
then,  let  us  so  far  teach  by  precept  rather  than  example,  and 
advise  planters  cf  Vines  in  houses  to  be  forceJ  at  all  early  to 
plant  Inside,  and  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  roots  inside, 
and  even  then  to  give  some  protection  to  the  outside  border  in 
winter.— E,  F. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.rchibald  Henieraon,  Sion  Nursery,  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon. — 
Catalogue  of  Garden,  A;'/nculftiral,  and  Florrcr  Seeds. 

Little  &;  Ballantyne,  4-i,  English  Street,  Carlisle. — Catalogue  of 
Garden,  Flacer,  and  Farm  Seeds,  Lapleraents,  <i'C, 

William  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich. — Dcscrij)ti.cc  Oatalojue 
of  Floicer  Seeds. 

Y.  Strachan.4.  High  Street,  Wreiham. —  Catalogue,  of  Agricidtura'', 
Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds,  d-c. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  Lon- 
don, N.W. — Catalogue  of  Floicer  Seeds. 

F.  ife  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106.  Eastjijale  Street,  and  Upton  Nurseries, 
Chester. —  Catalogue  of  VegetahU  and  Floirer  Seeds. 

T.  Bunyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone  and  Ashford.  Kent. — Descrlpire 
^.itcdoffue  of  Vegetable,  Floicer,  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

S.  Dixon  &:  Co.,  48a,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.G. — Select  List 
■of  Vegefahle  and  Floicer  Seeds. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  102,  Eastgate  Street,  and  Newton  Nur- 
series, Cliester. — Catalogue  of  Vegefahle  and  Flower  Seeds. —  Cata- 
logue of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Ti-ees,  Shruhs,  d'C. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

BooK^  {T.  £,).— Johnston's  "  Physical  Geography,"  Brown's  "  Forester's 
•Giide." 

Seeds  (H".  H.). — Any  seedsman  could  obtain  those  you  mention  if  any 
are  in  the  market. 

Kew  Gardens  (i.  B  ).— Write  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  Curator. 
Pronouncing  Dictionary   (I.  Barrett).— ^o  such  dictionary  of  the 
names  of  plants  is  published. 

Potato  Culture  (T.  Edmond),— The -pamphlet  you  name  was  written 
"to  sell.    It  is  a  tissue  of  ignorance. 

Parsnips  not  Forked  {Cron Jail). —Trench  the  ground  two  spades 
deep,  and  turn  in  manure  with  the  bottom  spit.  If  you  enclose  seven 
pistage  stamps  with  your  address  we  will  send  you  by  post  "  The  Rabbit 
Book." 

CucuiiBERs.— "  W.  G.  W."  writes  to  us  that  "H.N."  may  probably  ob- 
tain Tindall's  No.  2  Cucumber  seed  of  Mr.  Milan,  seedsman,  Doncaster, 
or  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  Ac.  Sheffield;  but  to  make  sure, 
■"  H.  N."  might  send  to  the  raiser,  Mr.  Tindall,  gardener,  Sprotborough 
Hall,  Doncaster,  where  "  No.  1 "  and  "  No.  2  "  are  grown  extensively. 
For  Thomas  Eads,  our  correspondent  adds,  Dale's  Conqueror  Cucumber 
■seed  is  rather  scarce ;  but,  probably,  if  he  applied  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dale, 
Hardener  to  Mrs  Tetley.  Armley,  Leeds,  he  would  either  supply  him  with 
■seed  or  give  the  desired  information. 

How  to  Plant  a  Boeder  (.7.  W.  B.).—'We  do  not  plant  borders,  we 
merely  criticise  proposed  planting.  We  presume  vou  mean  hardy  an- 
•nuals.  The  following  would  look  well:— 1,  Silene  pendula,  or  Sanooaria 
■calabrica  ;  2.  Nemophila  inaiffnis  ;  3,  Clarkia  pulchella  alha  ;  4,  Viscaria 
oculata;  5,  Erysimum  Peroflskianum ;  6,  Blue  Branching  Lurkspur. 

Fowls'  Dung  for  Roses  (TV.  G.).— You  had  better  mis  the  heavy  soil 
'i\'ith  the  liiiht  soil  in  which  your  Roses  are  growing,  and  do  not  apply 
manure  until  the  flower-buds  appear. 

Leggt  Zonal  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniuiis  {G.  G.).— The  only  way 
"to  make  them  bushy  plants  will  be  to  cut  tbem  down  now,  leaving  to  each 
shoot  two  or  three  eyes,  and  if  you  could  encouraj?e  fresh  growth  by 
placing  tbem  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  from  45"  to5U-  they  would 
loreak  more  freely.  The  cuttings,  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  would 
make  good  plants  by  beddiufi-out  time  if  struck  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  their 
growth  encouraged,  and  then  hardened  well  ofl"  by  planting-out  time. 
■Tlie  "Garden  Manual,"  Keane's  "In-door  Gardening,"  and  Keane's 
■"  Out-door  Gardeuiug,"  price  Is.  Gd.  each,  will  suit  you. 

Yellow-flowering  Annual  (A  Poor Miiu).—Thpi  best  vellow-flowering 
annual,  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  is  Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb,  yellow. 

TuBF  Babe  under  Liiie  Trees  (Lfwr  r/vt'.t).— November  is  much  too 
late  to  sow  grass  seeds,  and  to  that  we  should  attribute  their  bfid  ffrowtb. 
It  is  likely  some  of  the  seeds  have  vegetated,  and  that  others  will  do  so 
in  spring,  but  we  think  your  only  plan  will  be  to  sow  again  early  in  April. 

Zea  japonica  varif.gata  and  Canna  Treatment  'An  Ainutenr).— 
There  is  no  particular  treatraent  required  by  these  plants  in  summer,  for 
si  there  were  their  value  for  out-door  decoration  would  be  small.  They 
Tet^nire  a  situation  protected  from  winds,  but  it  should  be  open  and  v  a  m. 
A  rich  light  soil  is  most  puitible.  enriching  it  with  leaf  soil  or  well-rotted 
manure.  Water  should  be  i)leritifully  given  in  drv  weather,  and  sprinkle 
them  overhead  on  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  Shelter,  however,  is  the 
main  essential,  for  in  exposed  situ'itions  their  leaves  become  torn  and 
"broken  by  the  wind,  and  are  then  very  unsightly. 

Raising  Roses  from  Seed  (W.  C.).— Rose  seeds  require  time  to  vege- 
tate, and  had  bttter  bo  kept  in  toltrably  moist  cool  soil  before  they  are 
tinally  introduced  into  heat ;  then,  when  the  outside  shell  of  the  seed  is 
'beginning  to  soften,  fow  thinly  in  boxes  in  a  propagntinff  house,  being 
fareful  to  keep  the  young  shoots  near  the  lipht  when  they  first  appear. 
The  seeds  slaould  hi;  mixed  with  soil  and  put  in  a  cool  moist  place  soon 
after  Kath^rint,'— when  they  ore  tliorougbly  ripened— and  finallvaowu  early 
in  the  spring — in  February'.  Prick  them  out  in  boxes,  pot  ofl'  into  small 
potfl,  pivinK  shifts  as  required,  and  keep  tliera  in  a  rold  frame  the  first 
^ear.  Plant  out  the  following  sprine  in  April  or  May.  A  few  of  the 
strongest  and  most  forward  plants  might  be  plinted  in  October  the  same 


year,  if  the  seeds  push  quickly  after  being  sown.  As  a  general  rule,  so 
long  as  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  the  seedlings  are  not  drawn 
up,  it  is  better  to  give  plenty  of  heat  and  push  them  on  quickly.  Mice 
are  great  enemies  to  the  se&d,  ajad  ©are  must  be  taken  in  storing  it  in  the 
first  instance  so  as  to  bs  safe  from  their  ravages. 

SoLANUii  CAPsicASTRUSi  SEEDLINGS  (J.  B.). — We  have  our  plants  in  a 
£jreenhou3e,  and  they  are  loaded  with  bright  red  berries.  Some  are  in 
9-inch  pots  and  grown  as  standards  on  stems  2  feet  high,  with  very  hand- 
some heads  IS  inches  in  diameter,  and  others  are  trained  as  pyramids. 
We  advise  you  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  in  March,  remove  all  the 
soil  that  comes  away  freely  from  the  roots,  and  repot  in  6-inch  pots  ;  or 
if  pots  of  less  size  will  hold  the  roots  and  balls  without  cramping,  use 
them.  Good  drainage  is  necessary,  and  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam 
two  parts,  used  rather  rough,  and  one-third  leaf  soil  or  old  decayed  manure. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  position,  keep  them  clear  of  green  fly,  and 
remove  any  irregularities  of  growth  in  April  and  again  in  June,  short- 
ening the  long  shoots  so  as  to  form  compact  plants.  This  is  all  the  treat- 
ment we  give  our  plants,  and  they  could  not  do  better.  Repot  them  in 
June,  or  in  May  if  the  pots  are  fall  of  roots.  Do  not  give  a  large  shift. 
Fcr  lis.  vou  may  obtain  a  case  of  drawing  instruments,  except  scales,  of 
most  stationers  and  of  mathematical  instrument  makers.  Instruments 
of  inferior  quality  may  be  had  for  much  less. 

Climbers  for  South  Wall  (Lancashire  Subscriber). — Berberidopsis 
corallina,  Caprifolium  luteum,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  Glycine  sinensis, 
Lirdizabala  biternata,  Bipnonia  grandiflora.  Clematis  Standishi,  C.He- 
lena, Roses  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marechal  Niel,  Jasminum  officinale 
graudiflorum,  and  Ceaaothus  floribundus.  We  do  not  advise  the  above, 
but  would  have  all  evergreens — viz.,  Ceanothus  azureus,  C.  floribundus, 
C.  integerrimus,  Arbutus  procera,  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  montevi- 
densis,  Garrya  elliptiea,  Ligustrum  japonicum,  Cratjegus  Pyracantha, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Berberis  stenophylla,  and  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
Exmouth  variety.  These  are  shrubs,  but  suitable  for  walls  or  trelhses 
against  walls.  For  the  trellis  outside  the  front  door  we  would  have  Co- 
toneaster microphylla  and  Pyracantha.  There  are  no  evergreen  climbers 
tbat  would  suit,  except  Ivies. 

Climbers  for  Conservatory  (Jrfem).— Habrothamnus  elegans,  Hoya 
carnosa,  Jasminum  gracile,  Kennedya  inophylla  floribunda,  K.  Marryattae, 
Lapageria  rosea,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Passiflora  Comte  Nesselrode, 
P.  Countess  Giuglini,  Tacsonia  Van-Volsemi,  Tecoma  jasminoides,  and 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 

Expense  of  Making  a  Drive  (P.  J.  S.) — We  have  paid  23.  Gd.  per 
1  U  feet  for  taking  out  a  foot  deep  and  throwing  into  carts,  the  usual 
pr'ce  bein^  Sd.  per  square  yard,  and  for  carting  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  3'/.  per  yard  extra  ;  or  Gd.  per  vard  altogether  for  reducing  the 
ground  1  foot,  which  is  2s.  dd.  per  rod.  The  rubble  will  cost  about  Is.  per 
load,  and  the  carting  about  Is.  Gd.,  and  will  set  3  to  4  square  yards,  three 
loads  being  sufficient  for  two  rods,  consequently  one  rod  will  cost  Ss.  9d. ; 
and  thd  metal,  -is.  dd.  per  54  cubic  feet,  will  cover  two  rods  sufficiently, 
which  with  cartage  will  cost  7s.  Srf ,  or  3s.  Ihd.  per  rod ;  in  all  10s.  Ud. 
per  rod. 

Top-dressing  Lawn  (Old  Subscriber). — If  you  now  give  the  lawn  a 
good  top-dressing  of  lime  and  soil  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the 
bone  dust  in  March,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use,  as  the  lime, 
from  mixing  with  the  soil,  will  not  have  any  injurious  efi'ect  on  the  bone. 
If  we  gave  the  bone  dust  at  all,  which  we  would  not  this  year,  we  should 
apply  it  all  over.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  manures  for 
grass,  and  the  most  permanent. 

Curra:;t  and  Gooseberry  Cuttings  (A  Subscriber). — Now  is  a  good 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  these.  Dig  the  ground  well,  and  insert  them 
3  inches  by  a  foot  apart.  Remove  the  eyes  from  the  part  inserted  in  the 
ground,  which  should  be  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  cuttings. 

Six  Potatoes  and  Peas  for  Exhibition  (Z'^eJit).— Victoria,  Red-skinned 
Flourball,  Huntingdon,  Berkshire  Kidney,  Webb's  Imperial,  and  Dalma- 
lioy.  three  kidney  and  three  roundkinds.  Of  Peas  for  September,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  Maclean's  Premier,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  Dwarf  Green 
Mammoth,  and  Champion  of  England.    Why  grow  so  many  ? 

Vine  Cuttings  [New  Beginiier). — If  you  employ  cuttings,  each  should 
have  two  eyes,  one  to  be  above  the  surface,  and  the  other  2  inches  below 
it.  You  had  better  propagate  from  eyes.  In  that  case  follow  these  direc- 
tions, which  we  extract  from  our  "  Vine  Manual."  Prefer  the  buds  that 
are  nearest  to  the  preceding  year's  wood,  taking  care,  however,  that  each 
bud  is  plump  and  sound.  Towards  the  middle  of  December  have  ready  a 
sufficient  number  of  pots  3^  inches  wide.  Then,  about  New  Year's-day, 
bring  the  cuttings  inside,  and  cut  the  shoots  into  short  lengths,  one  bud 
to  eich  length.  Au  inch  in  length  will  be  sufficient.  The  part  behind 
the  hud  is  then  reduced  in  thickness,  and  cut  ofi"  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  ends,  and  the  part  under  the  bud  horizontally.  Tlie  cutting 
will  then  have  the  appearance  shown.    Fill  thepots  nearly  to  the  brim  with 

soil,  composed  of  fresh 
good  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  very  rotten  dung, 
in  equal  parts,  and 
with  a  small  dibble 
insert  one  bud  or  eye 
in  each  pot  quite  over- 
head. Place  thepots  in 
a  propagating-house, 
on  a  platform  covered 
with  sand,  with  a  heat 
of  70\  At  first,  how- 
ever, a  temperature  of  50'  will  he  sufficient,  and  raise  it  5"*  every  week  till 
the  maximum  is  reached.  A  moist  atmosphere  should  be  kept  up  in  order 
to  cause  the  eyes  to  swell  and  break  kindly.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  every 
bud  will  be  breaking  through  the  soil  and  forming  roots.  Keep  the  aoil 
regularly  moist,  but  not  wet,  for  too  much  water  would  cause  some  to 
damp  oii.    As  tlie  leaves  begin  to  expand  more  water  may  be  given. 

Vine  Leaves  Unhealthy  (G.  TV.  C.).— We  do  not  think  any  of  the  Vine 
leaves  sent  us  have  been  infested  with  red  spider,  but  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  steam  arising  from  sprinkling 
wat»^r  on  the  heating  medium  whilst  very  hot.  The  leaves  are  too  young 
for  red  spider,  but  they  are  so  thin  that  we  think  it  likely  they  will  be 
attacked  by  it,  therefore  keep  an  outlook  for  it ;  and  to  ward  off  its  attacks 
I>aiut  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  brought  to  the  consistency  of 
paint  by  a  solution  of  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  which  will 
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c^ase  the  sulpliur  to  adhere.  By  giving  a  little  more  heat  now  that  the 
31ii3Cftts  are'floweving,  and  by  attending  to  artificial  impregnation,  you 
may  succeed  in  setting  them  fairly  ;  this  effected,  you  may  grow  tolerably 
well  JIuscnts,  Sweetwaters,  and  Black  Hamburghsin  the  same  house,  but 
3'ou  would  have  a  greater  certainty  of  success  if  there  were  a  division 
separating  the  Muscats  from  the  Sweetwutera  and  Hamburghs.  We  can 
give  you  the  recommendation  you  require  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  esamiuation. 

CcTCUJiEERS  Deformed  {W.  C.  C). — The  cause  of  your  Cucumbers 
clubbing  or  having  a  knob  at  the  end  is  they  are  seeding,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  stock  you  have  being  worn-out  or  old,  or  tho  plants  may  have 
been  a  long  time  in  growth.  We  know  of  no  remedy  but  fresh  seed  and 
young  plants  that  have  been  gi-own  without  check.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
iieat  nnd  atmospheric  moisture  would  remedy  the  evil,  giving  weak 
liquid  manure  occasionally,  as  well  as  a  top-di'essing  of  rich  light  com- 
post, and  removing  some  of  the  old  soil. 

Mushroom  Bed  (J.  D.,  Herts).~Vf6  cannot  reply  to  your  query  unless 
you  tell  us  where  the  bed  is  to  be. 

Osier  Bed  in  a  Damp  JMeadow  (Rosemary), — If  the  expense  is  not  too 
great  it  would  be  best  to  trench  the  ground  before  planting,  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  dug  so  as  to  turn  the  turf  and  other  herbage  upside  down. 
Put  in  thp  Osier  plants  or  cuttings  as  quickly  as  possible  afterwards; 
both  would  grow  by  merely  planting  them  on  the  turf,  but  not  so  well, 
Jind  the  rank  herbage  would  be  very  troublesome  in  summer,  and  injure, 
if  not  choke,  the  small  plants.  Osier  plants  would  be  better  than  cuttings, 
but  the  latter  will  do ;  at  the  same  time  be  careful  to  ensure  planting 
only  good  varieties  and  such  as  are  suitable  for  the  desired  purpose  A 
strong  coarse  Willow  is  best  suited  for  hampers  and  similar  purposes, 
while  a  smaller  one,  tough  and  solid,  with  scarcely  any  pith  in  its  centre, 
is  the  best  for  fine  work.  You  had  better  consult  some  neighbouring 
basket-maker  about  the  kind  most  likely  to  be  wanted,  as  we  know  of 
some  disappointment  arising  from  not  making  such  inquiries. 

Avoiding  Red  Spider  ( ).— There  is  no  better  plan  for  preventing 

red  spider  appearing  on  the  Strawberry  plants  in  the  vinery  than  using  a 
moist  atmosphere,  washing  the  walls  with  sulphur  behind  the  Straw- 
benies,  and  also  smearing  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur ;  the  pipes 
or  flues  should  not  be  warmer  than  about  170^.  If  there  is  a  flue  in  the 
house,  do  not  put  sulphur  at  the  warmest  end.  All  fumes  below  that 
temperatu'e  will  be  safe,  hut  beware  of  having  strong  fumes  when  the 
Vines  are  setting,  and  whilst  the  Grapes  are  small. 

Bark  Bed  for  Cuttings  (.4  Subscriber).— Tenners*  bark  will  do  ex- 
cellently for  a  bed  with  a  frame  over  it  for  striking  cuttings,  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  February,  in  March,  and  onwards.  The  bed  should  be  made  a 
iwtuight  previous  to  use  in  order  that  the  tan  may  be  sweet.  To  make  a 
small  striking  house  with  a  flue,  you  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  a 
modification  of  the  plan  recommended  to  ''  T.  M.,"  at  page  91,  for  a 
Cucumber  house.  We  would  surround  the  flue  with  open  rubble — a  light 
layer  on  the  top  of  the  flue— then  washed  gravel,  then  tan,  sand,  ashes, 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Vines  is  Pots  (H.  Fay). — As  to  fruiting  the  Vines  in  pots,  you  will 
only  succeed  by  keeping  them  in  pots.  Your  proposed  mode  will  answer 
very  weU.  A  bottom  heat  of  from  70'^  to  80^  will  do  after  the  Vines  break, 
and  for  top  heat  from  60-  to  65^  until  the  bunches  are  pretty  well  formed  ; 
then  when  they  begin  to  show  bloom,  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
70"^.  We  are  not  sure  if  we  understand  your  object  in  placiog  the  Vines 
in  the  hothouse.  (W). — It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Vines  that  they  show  no 
signs  of  breaking  while  standing  on  a  stage  in  a  dry  house  for  ten  weeks, 
with  a  night  temperature  of  from  40^  to  50-,  and  a  day  temperature  of 
about  55^.  You  must  moisten  the  canes  of  th&  Vines  with  a  syringe,  and 
keep  the  stage  moist  in  sunny  days,  unless  you  place  evaporating-ba&ins 
on  your  pipes  ;  tben  gradually  increase  the  night  temperature  in  a  week 
to  55'.  and  in  another  fortnight  to  60^,  with  a  liseo!  from  5'  to  15^  in 
bright  sunshine  from  sun  heat,  and  with  air  given  early.  Then  the  Vines 
^^•i2l  soon  show  signs  of  moving.  Wo  cannot  tell  you  how  often  to  water 
at  the  roots,  that  will  depend  on  the  heat  and  the  weather.  Such  Vines 
might  want  water  every  alternate  day,  and  might  not  want  it  for  ten  days. 
The  soil  should  not  be  dry.  If  pans  are  used  for  the  pots,  not  more  than 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  water  should  ever  be  in  the  pan. 
The  surface  soil  should  consist  of  rich  mulching,  and  weak  manure  water- 
ings should  be  given,  especially  after  the  Vines  have  broken  and  extended 
a  couple  of  inches  in  length.  Before  breaking  you  may  sprinkle  the  Vines 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  but  we  have  frequently  broken  Vines  well  without 
■syringing  them,  merely  by  keeping  a  rather  damp  atmosphere.  As  to 
syringes,  those  having  a  round  ball  as  a  valve  are  the  simplest  and  best. 

Various  (Zd'-m).— We  have  no  doubt  that  by  having  2  or  3  inches  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-bars,  your  fire  will  keep  longer  in.  We  have  no  faith 
in -earthenware  pipes  for  flues,  unless  there  is  a  piece  next  the  fui-nace  of 
brick.  Portland  cement  flues  answer  well,  as  Mr.  Robson  testifies,  and 
we  have  seen  them  at  Linton.  We  should  consider  one  of  the  smallest- 
sized  saddle  or  conica.1  boilers  ample  for  your  place— say,  if  a  saddle-back, 
14  inches  high,  14  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  long,  setting  the  boiler  on  a 
TOW  of  firebricks  above  the  bars,  and  having  the  space  for  the  bars  from 
9  lo  10  inches  wide  ;  the  boiler  to  beset  as  stated  in  answer  to  "T.N." 
to-day.  Such  a  boiler  would  cost  without  fittings  about  50s.,  if  of  cast 
iron.  A  cylinder  cast  iron  boiler  18  inches  high  and  15  in  diameter  would 
cost  about  the  same.  There  would  be  little  to  choose  between  them,  but 
were  we  managing  thom  ourselves,  we  could  more  easily  make  the  saddle- 
■back  consume  its  own  smoke. 

Mushrooms  in  a  Cellar  {J.  F.).— You  can  hardly  have  better  advice 
than  is  contained  in  the  article  referred  to  at  page  461,  No.  497.  It  does 
not  matter  what  the  cellar  is  made  of — rock,  stone,  or  brick,or  if  itisevena 
dry  place  underground.  The  great  advantage  in  all  is  the  uniform  heat. 
Your  dry  brick  cellar  will  answer  exceedingly  well.  If  yuu  have  p'euty  oi 
hersc  droppings,  mixing  with  turfy  loam  in  the  proportions  stated  will  be 
an  advantage,  but  you  can  do  without  the  loam  if  you  cannot  easily  obtain 
■it,  only  you  must  put  on  smaller  layers  at  a  time,  and  wait  a  little  longer 
for  .spawning.  Tho  droppings  from  many  horses,  or  from  different  stables, 
will  be  better  than  having  to  save  material  from  one  or  two  horses. 
Watering  in  winter  will  not  be  much  needed,  hut  when  wanted  we  would 
use  water  at  about  75^  In  summer,  to  prevent  any  check,  the  water 
should  be  from  65*^  to  70'"'  at  lowest.  Covering  the  beds  with  a  Uttle  old 
hay  will  keep  them  more  uniform  in  temperature  and  moisture  in  winter. 
It  would  not  be  needed  in  summer  unless  there  were  draughts  through 
the  cellar.    In  this  case  a  covering  would  he  an  advantage. 


Setting  a  Conical  Boiler  (T.  iV.).— We  would  never  think  of  setting 
a  conic  il  boiler  with  a  solid  wall  round  it.  We  think  the  best  plan  is  to 
place  it  at  the  height  of  one  firebrick  above  the  grate  bars,  and  then 
leave  a  space  of  from  otoSlinches  round  it,  blocking  the  outlet  from 
the  top  of  the  boiler  inside,  bo  that  the  smoke,  flame,  and  heated  ai*i* 
should  go  round  the  outside  of  the  boiler  before  reaching  the  chimney. 
Setting  your  boiler  on  three  firebricks  on  edge  with  an  open  space  all 
round,  would  be  better  than  with  a  solid  wall  next  to  the  boiler,  hut  on 
the  whole  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  so  good  as  the  above  plan,  though 
we  have  several  times  found  it  work  well.  All  boilers,  unless  the  bulk  is 
inside  a  house,  will  lose  heat  unless  surrounded  by  brickwork,  but  having 
a  flue  as  above  between  the  brickwork  and  boiler.  If  beyond  that  brick- 
work forming  the  flue  there  were  another  space,  say  3  inches  wide,  for 
confined  air,  the  heated  bricks  would  tell  on  the  boiler,  and  but  little 
heat  would  extend  to  the  brickwork  beyond.  In  all  such  small  boilers, 
however,  after  the  heat  has  become  streug,  the  continuance  of  heat  with 
little  fuel  will  depend  on  the  careful  use  of  the  damper  and  ashpit  door. 
Your  38-feet  distance,  where  the  small  pipes  connect  the  two  houses  out 
of  doors,  will  also  lose  much  heat  unless  these  pipes  he  secured  in  a  non- 
conducting medium,  as  dry  sawdust,  &c.  The  Lapageria  rosea,  being  a 
strong  plant,  will  succeed  well  planted  out  in  the  conservatory,  if  the 
place  is  well  drained,  room  given  for  surface  rather  than  deep  rooting, 
and  plenty  of  water  without  stagnation. 

Names  of  Plants  (jU.X  T7.).— 2,  Scolopendriumvulgare;  3,  Selaginella 
Willdenovii;  4,  Phymatodes  vulgaris  ;  5,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  G,  Adtantum 
hispidulum  ;  7,  Saxifraga  Fortuuei.  (M.  R.). — 1.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ; 
2,  N-ephrolepis  tuberosa;  3,  Onoclea  sensibilis  ;  4,  Scolopendrjum  vulgare  • 
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RESULTS   OF   POULTRY-KEEPING. 
According  to  your  wish  I  send  you  a  few  particulars  of  my 
poultry-keeping.      I   had,  hatched  ia  April  last  year,  twelve 
pullets  and  two  cockerels  (Gjlden-pencilled  Hamburgbs)  ;  the 
first  pullet  laid  on  October  23rd. 

No.  of  Eggs. 

Brouglit  forward    94 

December  17th  19 

„  24th  28 

8l3t    34 

January       7th  29 

lith  28 


No.  of  EgS3. 

October      29th  .. 

7 

November    5th  . . 

9 

12th  .. 

13 

„           )9th  .. 

10 

26th  .. 

13 

December    3rd  .. 

20 

10th  .. 

22 

Carried  forward 94 

Tivo  hundred  and  thirty-two  eggs  at  nine  a-shilUng  amount 
to  nearly  £1  6s.  I  obtained  rather  more,  having  sold  some  at 
lul.  each,  the  remainder  at  nine  a-ahilling.  I  fed  my  fowls  on 
peas  at  Id.  a-pound,  and  damaged  wheat  itt  6s.  a-measure 
(75  lbs.). 

S.     (I. 

Allowance  per  week,   Gibs,  of  peas 0    6 

12  lbs.  of  wheat  1    0 


You  will  remember  a  controversy  in  your  Journal  in  1861, 
when  "  E.  C.  C."  disputed  "  Leighion's  "  statements,  and  per- 
haps there  will  be  many  who  will  say  my  fowls  are  not  well  fed  ; 
but  I  imagine  their  laying  all  through  this  frost,  when  neither 
grass  nor  grit  was  to  be  had,  will  prove  the  contrary.  I  cal- 
culate the  cost  of  my  fowls  at  about  '2s.  Gd,  a-headto  the  time 
of  their  commencing  laving. 

£    s.    d. 

Eggs  sold 16    0 

Twelve  weeks'  Keep  at  Is.  Gd 0  18    0 

Profit 0    8    0 

This  may  seem  a  small  profit,  but  I  can  hear  of  no  one 
having  eggs  ;  in  fact,  I  am  selling  to  people  keeping  four  times 
the  number  of  fowl  I  have,  and  they  say  they  have  not  had  an 
egg  for  four  months.  Perhaps  your  answer  to  "  A.  M.'"  applies 
to  me,  and  my  success  is  attributable  to  hatching  in  April. — 
K.  Wilson,  Wharf  House,  EUesmcre. 

[Save  your  March  and  April  pullets  by  all  means.  They 
will  put  you  in  the  satisfactory  position  you  have  occupied  this 
year  as  regards  eggs,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  kill  birds  that  have  done 
so  well,  when  they  are  only  a  year  old.  Sell  them  alive,  or 
keep  some  of  them  to  come  in  as  layers  when  the  pullets 
slacken  next  year.  It  ia  not  all  to  have  eggs  in  the  winter  ;  you 
should,  and  you  can,  manage  to  have  them  all  the  year  round. 
—Eds.] 

OUTRAGES   ON   PRIZE   POULTRY. 

The  case  of  malicious  mischief  related  by  Mr.  Cresswell  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  risk  our  valuable  poultry  have  to  run 
during  their  journejiugs  to  the  various  shows.  I  have  uow  to  relate 
a  piece  of  villainy  of  a  similar  or,  perhaps,  even  worse  description. 
On  the  loth  of  January  I  sent  oS  my  entries  to  the  Aberdeen  Show ; 
among  them  were  two  valuable  Game  cocks,  both  having  wou  me  cups 
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fit  two  of  onr  principal  sbows.  I  natnrally  enougli  expected  some 
notice  ■would  be  talien  of  them  by  the  Judges  in  givinq  their  awards, 
but  not  even  a  commendation  did  they  obtain,  and  why  I  could  not 
surmise  until  their  return  home,  when,  to  my  horror  and  disgust,  I 
found  my  best  bird  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  tail  and  the  longest 
iiight  feathers  of  one  wing.  The  other  bird  was  also  mutilated  in 
feather,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  evident  that  the  mischief 
was  done  at  the  Show,  for  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Northern  Poultry  Club,  in  which,  after  offering  me  his  sympathy, 
he  states  that  my  first  bird  which  was  penned  he  considered  as  likely 
a  one  as  in  the  class,  but  on  returning  to  this  pen  a  few  minutes  later 
he  found  my  bird  had  made  tipartUd  mou'^f,  and  a  party  not  far  dis- 
tant looking  over  the  newly-arrived  hampers,  who,  on  being  questioned, 
said  he  was  looking  for  my  other  Game  cock.  Now  how  this  party 
knew  that  I  had  more  than  one,  or  even  one  bird  entered,  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  unless  he  is  a  member  of  committee  or  had  access  to  the  Society's 
books,  and  it  is  a  still  greater  mystery  why  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  any  suspicious  party  to  justice. 

Like  Mr.  Cresswell,  I  am  prevented  showing  my  bird  for  this  season, 
besides  being  discomfited  at  the  sii^ht  of  a  valnabie  bird  suffering  from 
the  proceedings  of  one  who  must  be  depraved  in  the  extreme,  and  free 
from  all  feeling  and  humanity. — J.  W.  Will,  Errol. 


WISBECH    FOULTRY,    PIGEON,    CXNAP.Y,    AND 
RABBIT  SHOW. 

This,  which  I  think  was  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  kind  held  at 
"Wisbech,  took  place  on  "Weclnesday  and  Thursday  last,  in  the  Public 
Hall,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  signal  success.  Sometimes  it  requires 
a  long  time  to  popularise  a  poultry  or  a  bird  show.  In  some  towns 
they  take  root  at  once  and  become  reco^n'sed  inslitutions,  whilst  in 
others  they  have  to  make  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  not  ui  frequently 
die-out  from  lack  of  support.  It  matters  not  how  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent any  exhibition  may  be  if  the  taste  of  the  public  oufside  lie  in 
another  direction  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  penny  gaff,  whcro  may 
be  seen  "  The  Enchanted  Stocking,  hor  the  Blood-stained  Bed-screw, 
followed  by  the  Arlequin  Dogs'-meat  Man,  hor  Love  in  a  Hiceberg,  " 
to  reap  a  harvest  in  the  same  town  where  really  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibitions  can  scarcely  glean  sufi^c  ent  to  pay  rsnt  and  gas. 
Such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  Wisbech,  jutlgicg  from  the 
large  attendance  at  the  Show  last  week.  It  is  under  energefi',  and 
what  is  better  still,  intelligent  management,  and  I  can  cougra'ulate 
the  Canary  fancy  on  one  more  fixture  which  is  prepared  to  issue  a 
good  schedule,  and  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  gentlemanly 
executive.  The  Hall  was  prettily  decorated,  with  evergreens  in  pots 
interspersed  here  and  there.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  that 
in  localities  where  the  material  is  plentiful,  a  bird  show  combined 
•with  a  winter  garden  or  winter  flower  show  would  prove  very  attractive. 
Certainly  it  ought,  and  if  good  taste  were  exercised  in  the  grouping  of 
the  plants  and  birds,  a  vary  charming  spectacle  might  be  produced. 

The  Canaries  were  placed  on  a  stage  draped  with  crimson,  were  well 
arranged  and  set  in  a  good  light,  and  though  not  so  numerous  as 
at  othei  shows,  contained  more  Jiovd  fule  show  birds  than  I  have  met 
with  anj'where  in  proportion  to  tJie  number  staged.  The  Clear  Yellow 
Norwich  was  an  excellent  class,  Messrs,  Cockle  it  Watson  winning 
easily  with  a  gem  of  a  Jonque,  a  performance  they  repeated  in  the 
Clear  Buff's  ;  Moore  &  Wyun  being  second  in  each  class.  lu  Varie- 
cated  Jonques  Mr.  Hawman's  bird  was  first,  though  slightly  deficient 
of  a  few  minor  feathers  on  one  wing;  but  at  this  advanced  stage  of 
the  season,  birds  wLich  have  been  frequently  shown,  and,  consequently, 
frequently  in  the  tub,  may  be  expected  to  be  in  not  quite  such  faultless 
trim  as  some  which  have  been  kept  back  and  laid-up  in  lavender.  I 
think  there  is  all  the  difference  iu  the  vo'ld  belween  accidental  loss 
and  fraudulent  trimming.  Cockle  Sz  Watoj  were  second  with  a  grand 
heavily-marked  bird,  and  also  showed  two  splendid  unevenly-marked 
birds  in  the  Buff's,  in  which  class  Moore  ttW\nn  were  first  and  second. 
Mr.  Hawman's  bird  was  first  in  Crested  Yellows,  but  it  is  taxingthe  dis- 
cretionary power  of  a  judge  too  much  to  send  such  a  really  good  bird 
ti  a  show  in  so  dirty  a  condition.  Both  th'g  class  anl  the  Crested 
Buffs  were  of  extra  quality.  Lizf.rds  were  remarkably  fine,  Mr. 
Hanison,  and  Cockle  &  Watson  being  the  prizetakers  with  specimens 
of  great  merit.  Mules  were  only  moderate,  the  first-prize  bird  having 
some  preten'ious  to  quality,  but  the  remainder  only  very  so-so,  too 
heavily  and  irregularly  mnrkcd  to  have  any  chance  with  good-class 
birds.  There  are  Mules  and  there  are  Mules.  Cages  of  six  were 
excellent,  Cotkle  Sc  Watson  being  first  and  second  with  six  Jonques 
and  six  Mealies,  vei*y  nice  level  bii-ds.  Messrs.  Cot^kle  &z  Watson 
made  a  gallant  fight  throughout,  and  it  is  something  to  lower  the  colours 
of  such  tried  veterans  as  Moore  it  Wynn  in  the  Clear  Norwich  clas?e?>. 
This,  perhaps,  wtiuld  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Northampton  firm 
had  not  suffered  the  loss  at  Ipswich  which  was  nnnonuccd  iu  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  Journal.  They  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter  (I  believe  it  was  anonymous,  a  cowardly  proceeding  at  best),  to 
say  they  would  see  their  stolen  birds  at  Wisliech,  and  Mr.  Wynne 
•was  at  the  Show  on  the  (jn'i  r/'rc.  The  so-called  "■  stolen  birds  "  to  bo 
soon  at  Wisbech,  were  the  Clear  Jonque  and  Clear  Bnff  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cockle  tt  Watson.  Mr.  Cockle  was  fortunately  present  and 
gave  Mr.  Wynu  such  thoroughly  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  how  and 
•when  he  became  possessed  of  them,  as  at  once  to  clear  up  the  matter 
and  ro:nove  any  impression  as  to  tho  identity  of  the  birds.    I,  too, 


have  since  received  an  anonymous  letter  on  the  subject,  containing  a 
most  unworthy  attempt  to  fix  the  stigma  of  direct  theft  on  Messrs. 
Cockle  &  Watson,  a  fac-simile  of  which  I  enclose  with  these  notes  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Journal,  with  permission  to  publish  it  if  they  think 
it  can  answer  any  good  purpose.  But  as  the  affair  assumes  very  much 
the  character  of  a  libel,  and  may  result  in  legal  proceedings,  the 
curiosity  of  the  fancy  may  not  be  satisfied  for  a  while.  I  will  just  add^ 
that  my  anonymous  correspondent  hopes  I  will  "  tell  all  about  it  in 
the  Journal,"  I  have  complied  with  his  wish,  and  have  placed  his  post 
card  in  Messrs.  Cockle  &  Watsou's  hands. 

I  suppose  this  will  ba  the  last  Show  of  the  season  which  I  shall 
report,  for  I  have  been  obliged,  with  many  regrets,  to  decline  Carlisle, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see  the  Palace  Show  this  year.  I  am 
rather  restless,  but  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
week  I  hope  to  be  in  a  resigned  frame  of  mind.     However  {bahamic 

irorj),  if  I  sJtouh^  be  there that  dash  indicates  a  spasm — and 

it  will  be  on  Saturday  only,  or  not  at  all — any  inquiries  for  "  W.  A.  B.*' 
must  be  kindly  made  at  the  Secretai-y's  table. — W.  A.  Blakston. 

DoRKiN-Gs.— 1  and  2,  G.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton,  he,  G.  Cockle  jun.,  Terrington 
St.  John:  J.  Yates  (2)  Wisbech. 

B.vNTAMs.—l,  W.  Ad.ams,  Ipswich.  2,  S.  S.  Hossop.Long;  Sutton,  he,  3.  Blott, 
King's  Lynn:  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  Gazely  Vicarage,  Newmarket,  c,  J.  Blott;  F. 
L\on;  T.  Rogers,  Walsall;  E.  Derry,  Gedney  ;  A.  Stonar,  Peterboroush ;  T. 
FenQ. 

Game.— 1,  H.  E. Martin.  Seulthorpe.  2,  H.  Snushall,  Fleat  Hargate,  Wishech. 
he,  W.  Adams  ;  H.  E.  Martin.,    c,  H.  Snushall. 

Cocnixs.— 1,  T.  Rogers.  2,  S.  S.  BIossop.  he,  W.  Boon,  c,  Mrs.  Hmes, 
Leverington. 

Any  other  VARrETV.—l.  T.  Rogers.  2,  Rev,  W.  H-  James,  Holbeach,  Hum. 
/; c,  W.  Woodbouse.  West  Winch ;  Rev.  W.  H.  James ;  Rev.  A.  Brook,  Holbeach ; 
W.  K.  Patrick  (3)  West  Winch:  Mrs.  G.  Ph.lips:  C.  W.  Gibbs ;  S.  Snarey^ 
Wisbech;  W.  Cutlack,  jun.  c,  Mrs.  Green,  Leverington;  Miss  Hill,  Wisbech  ; 
F.  J.  Eretj  Downbam. 

Ducks.— 1,  Mrs.  W.  Ingi-am.    2,  G.  Cockle,  jun. 

Geese.— 1  and  2,  G.  Cockle,  jun. 

Turkeys.- 1,  E.  E.  Derry.    2,  M.  Kew,  Market  Overton, 
PIGEONS. 

Cateiees.-I.  L.Wren,  Lowestoft.  2,  R.  Payling,Peterborongk.  /ic,  A.  Stonar. 

PourERS.- 1,  R.  Fa>liiig.    2,  W.  Woodhouse.  . 

■  TuMDLERS  —1  and  2,  "\V.  Woodhouse.  he,  H.  Cox,  Wisbech,  c,  Misse?  E. 
and  A.  Wren. 

Runts.— 1,  H.  Bover. 

Barbs.— 1  and  2,  J.  Biott 

DitAGor-Ns.- 1,  A.  W.  Wren.    2,  J.  E.  Crofts.  Blytb.  .     ^ 

Any  OTHER  VARrETV.-l.H.SnushalKHyacinth&l.  2,T.C.MarshalI(Magpies). 
c,  F.  N.  Tavlor.  Leverington  (Turbiis)  ;  J.  E.  Crofts  (Black  Magpiee) ;  J.  Sim- 
mons, Wisbech  (Trumpeters) ;  R.  Payling  (Yellow  Turbita). 

Raedits.— 1,  J.  Priestlv.  Long   Sutton  (Lop-ea^*ed  Fawn  Buck).    2,  J.  Bree, 
New  Walsoken.     c,  W.  T.  Streader,    Wisbech  (Doe);  H.  Tuck;  A.  Langley^ 
Downham  Market  (Fawn  Doc);  J.  Priestly  (Lop-eared  Yellow  Doe). 
CAGE  BIRDS. 

NoR-^icu,— Clear  rf?Ziot(\—l,  Cockle  &  Watson,  Terrmgton  St.  John.  2.Moore- 
and  Wynn,  Northampton,  vhe.  Cockle  &  Watson ;  Moore  &  Wynn ;  W.  Cooke,. 
Norwich.     he,  T.  Fenn,  Ipswich  (3).    c,  T.  Irons,  Northampton.    JJJcar  £»#.— 

1.  Cockle  &  Watson.  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  /le,  W.  Cooke  (2);  T.  Fenn  (2).  e,  T. 
Irons ;  Moore  &  Wynn.  .,     ,  , 

Evenly  Marked  or  Variegated  Yellow.-1,  R.  Hawman,  Midolesbrough. 

2,  Cockle  &  Watson,    vhe,  Moore  &  Wynn  (2).    he,  Cockle  &  Watsou.    c,  T. 

Evenly  Marked  or  Variegated  Buef.— 1  and  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhe. 
Cockle  &  Watson  (2).    e,  T.  Irons  :  W.  Cooke.  _ 

Crested.— l>/Zt)K'.—l,  R.  Hsiwman.  2,  Moore  Sc  Wynn.  vhe,  T.  Fenn.  c,  T. 
Irons;  Cockle  AWatson;  Moare  &  Wj-nn;  T.  Fenn.  i?;*.;?'.- 1,  Moore  &  Wynn. 
2,  Cockle  &  Watson.    I'/iC,  Moore  &  Wynn.    ftc,  T.  Fenn  (2). 

Green— 1,  Mrs.  Bothamlev,  Wisbech.  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhe,  Cockle  and 
Watson  ;  T.  Fenn. 

JoNQCE  CisNAMON.— 1  and  2.  T.  Irons,    c.  Cockle  &  Watson. 

Buff  Cinnamon.— 1,  Moore  &  Wynn.    2,  T.  Irons.    vhe,T.  Irons;  Moore  and 

lAZkni>.—Gohle7i-si)a)ir,h'd.—l,  Cockle  &  Watson.    2,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper.  , 
vhe,  e.  Hawman;  Coclile  &  Watson,    c,  S.  Benn,  Lynn.    Stiver-spa  no  led.— 
1,  J.  N.  Harrison.    2,  Cockle  &  Watson,    vhe,  R.  Hawman  ;  Cockle  &  V>  atson. 
/iG,  J.  Cu  hbertson,Lynn.  «     ,,     ^   -..r  i. 

Cage  of  Six  Canaries.— 1  and  2,  Cockle  &  Watson,  c,  Cockle  &  Watson; 
Miss  Upwood,  TerriDgton  St.  Clements.  ,^   ,  ,e     i 

Goldfinch  or  Linnet  Mule.~1,  H.J.  Ims,  Bloomsbury,  London  (Goldhnch 
Mule)     2,  T.  Fenn  (Yellow),    he,  H.J.  Ims  (Goldlinch  Mule):  T.  Fenn  (Buff). 

Goldfinch.— 1,  J.  N.Harrison.    2,  Miss  Upwood.  c,J.  T.BIancrief,  Wiabech. 

Bullfinch.— 1  and  2.  Cockle  &  Watson.  „   „     ,         ttt 

Parrot.— 1.  W.  Shnrred.  2,  Mrs.  Blake,  c,  H.  Smith;  T.  F.  Parker;  W. 
Newman;  S.  Snarey. 

Judges.— P(i)(/?r.!y ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  London.  Sinfjing 
Birds:  Mr.  W.  A.  Blatstou,  Sunderland. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  POULTRY   SHOW. 

This  Show  was  unquestionably  good,  and  most  probably,  all  things 
considered,  tbe  best  that  has  yet  taken  place  at  "Wolverhampton,  though 
the  arrangements  in  tho  limited  space  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  neces- 
sitated a  double  tier  of  poultry  iu  all  cases  instead  of  a  sinjgle  one,  a 
circumstance  which  detracted  considerably  from  the  beauty  and  easy 
inspection  of  tbe  various  classes. 

The  Dorldiiii  cock  class  stood  first  on  the  list,  but  these  birds  as  a 
whole  were  not  by  any  means  of  equal  quality  to  such  as  have  com- 
peted at  tho  previous  Wolverhampton  annual  meetings,  most  of  them 
showing  great  want  of  condition.  The  hens  weie  decidedly  a  better 
class  throughout,  the  first-prize  being  a  grand  pen,  ■well  shown,  of 
single-combed  dark-foathered  birds  ;  the  second  a  rosy-combed  pen, 
equally  praiseworthy,  had  not  one  of  the  hens  been  loose-combed.  _  In 
fact,  the  latter  were  the  larger  of  tho  two  in  point  of  frame.  The  third- 
prize  pen,  belonging  to  tho  Rev.  E.Bartrum,  was  also  of  good  character. 
Decidedly  in  all  varieties  the  Cochins  shown  at  "Wolverhampton  this 
season  quite  outvied  those  ever  yet  exhibited  in  the  locality,  being 
admirable  as  a  class.  Tho  unusually  good  quality  of  the  hens  through- 
out was  a  common  remark  of  fanciers  of  these  breeds ;  no  doubt  tho 
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greater  advance  in  tlie  season  caused  most  of  the  adult  hens  to  exhibit 
in  far  better  condition  than  at  late  meetings.  Some  excellent  Dark 
Btxihma^  were  shown,  the  hens  again  having  the  superiority  as  to 
general  condition.  Houdans,  almost  unknown  hitherto  at  this  Show, 
were  very  good,  and  in  excellent  feather.  The  Crvvc-Cicurs  were 
decidedly  better  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time  past,  great  care 
being  now  taken  in  the  selection  of  brood  stock,  so  as  to  produce  the 
square  well-knit  bird,  so  much  prized  on  the  table.  The  i^jtanish, 
classes  have  been  always  well  filled  at  the  \yolverhampton  Show,  and 
were  not  less  so  this  season  ;  the  havoc  the  late  severe  frost  has  made 
with  the  combs  and  constitution  of  the  various  otherwise  capital  speci- 
mens competing  this  year,  was,  however,  painfully  apparent.  In  Game 
fowls  most  of  oun  best  breeders  comj^eted ;  Messrs.  Chaloner,  Dyas, 
Fletcher,  Laming,  Matthew,  and  various  others  sending  first-rate 
pens.  Mr.  Matthew  took  both  first  prizes  for  pairs  of  Game,  and  Mr. 
Filetcher  the  first  prize  and  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Game,  with 
a  Black  Ked  hen.  The  Hamhiir^hs  throughout  were  superior  to  those 
hitherto  shown  at  Wolverhampton,  the  Spangled  being  the  better 
represented.  Game  Bantams  were  evidently  mostly  the  worse  for  over- 
exhibition,  a  few  really  good  pens  being  sent  in  so  bad  a  state  of 
health  that  success  was  hopeless.  The  cup  pen  of  White  Bantams  was 
better  than  most  of  those  recently  shown  ;  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
novelty  and  curiosity  in  the  whole  collection  was  Mr.  \V.  W.  Boulton's 
new  variety  of  Cuckoo  Bantams.  They  were  veritable  Bantams,  and 
of  the  most  perfect  Cuckoo  colour  imaginable.  In  the  Variety  class,  La 
Flcche  were  first,  Golden  Polands  second,  and  Malays  third.  Out  of 
an  entry  in  this  class  of  sixteen  pens,  all  present,  only  fonr  pens 
remained  unnoticed.  The  largest  classes  in  the  Show  were  the  Selling 
classes,  and  many  of  these  entries  were  really  good,  being  even  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  usual  classes,  consequently  the  sales  were  very 
general. 

Turleys,  Gccsc,  and  Duchs  were  all  good,  in  fact,  at  our  largest 
fihows  it  is  not  customary  to  meet  with  anything  better.  In  the  variety 
Duck  class.  Mandarins  were  the  first  prizetakers,  and  Pintails  second  ; 
Carolinas,  Mandarins,  and  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  of  first-rate  quality 
being  compelled  to  submit  to  no  higher  position  than  a  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  J.  Dixon,  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  of  Birming- 
ham, oiiiciated  conjointly  as  Judges  of  Poultry ;  the  Pigeon  prizes 
being  awarded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  of  London. 

DOKKiSGS.— Coc/is.— 1,  G.  Whiteomlje,  Gloucester.  2.  Hon.  J.  Massy,  Hue- 
?)ands  Bosworth.     3,  J.  L.   Lowndes,  Hartwell.     Hctis.—l,    G.  Whitcorabe. 

2,  Hon.  H.  Fitzwllliam,  Wentworth  WoocUiouse.  3,  Kev.  E.  Bfti-trurn,  Great 
Berkhamstead.  he.  Miss  F.  A.  Meek,  Balcombe  ;  J.  Watts,  KinR's  Hcatli, 
Birmingham  ;  G.  Clarke,  jun.,  Lonj;  Sutton,    c,  J.  Hortou.  jun.,  Sliirley. 

CoCHiN-CniNA  (Cinnamon  and  B\iS}.— Cocks.— 1,  J.  Watts.  '2,  H.  Lloyd,  jun., 
Handswoi'th.  3,  J.  Sichel,  Timperley.  he,  W.  A.  Bumell.  Southwell:  W.  A. 
Taylor,  IManchester  (2);  E.  Dawson,  Beverley,  c,  Earl  of  Bradford,  Wffston; 
LadyE.  Moreton.  Tortworth  Court;  E.  Thomas,  Didsburv.  Hcns.—l,  W.  A. 
Taylor.  2,  Mrs.  Wilkin,  Bootle,  Carnfovth.  3,  J.  Watts.  '«;,  W.  A.  Bmnell ;  J. 
H.  Dawes,  Moseley;  W.  A,  Taylor;  A.  Darby;  J.  Sichel.  c,  W.  Mas'and, 
Milverton. 

Cochix-Chixa  (Brown  and  Partridge).— Coct.—l,  G.  Lamb,  Compton.  2,  W. 
A.  Taylor.  3,  J.  White,  Whitley,  he,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch ;  Rev.  K.  L. 
Story,  Lookington  ;  E.  TuJman.  Hens.— 1,  W.  A.  Tavlor.  2,  E.  Tudman.  3,  G. 
Lamb,  he,  J.  Stephens,  Walsall;  E.  B.  Wood,  Uttoxeter;  W.  A.  T.^ylor;  E. 
Tudman. 

Cochix-Chism  (White).— I,  J.  Sichel.  2,  E.  Brown,  Cheadle  Hulmc.  3,  E. 
Chase,  Bii-mingham.  he,  Mrs.  Waddell,  West  Derby;  C.  F.  Herrietf,  Banbury ; 
J.  Sichel. 

Beahjias  (Dark).— Cocl'S.  — L  Eev.  E.  Alder.  Etwall.  2,  J.  Bobinsou,  Gar. 
Stan*.  3,  G.  A.  Stephens,  Dublin,  he,  G.  Bradford,  Hauley ;  G.  F.  Whitehouse, 
King's  Heath;  Ladv  E.  Moreton;  J.  Hill.  Brentwood;  0.  E.  Cresawell,  Felt- 
ham;  H.  B.  Morrell,  Clvro:  J.  Sichel;  J.  Watts.  He:is,—1  and  Cup,  G.  E. 
Gettins.  2,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  St.  Helens.  3,  Dr.  Holmes,  Chesterfield,  he,  Lady 
E.  Moreton ;  H.  E.  Morrell  (2) ;  G.  Bradford.  Hauley ;  C.  Taylor,  Gloucester. 
c,  E.  Bailey.  Etwall ;  J.  H.  Pickles,  Southport. 

Bhahmas  (Light).— 1.  D.  Causer,  ErcUngton.    2,  A.  O.  Worthington,  Burton. 

3,  Eev.  N.  .J.  Ridlev.  Newbury,  he,  T.  A.  Dean,  Horcion-on-Lugg ;  F.  Crook, 
Forest  Hill,    e,  J.  E.  Eodbard,  Bristol ;  W.  T.  Storer,  Brewood;  T.  A.  Dean. 

HouDANS.— Coc/c— 1  and  3,  R.  E.  Wood.  2,  Mrs.  J.  Cross.  Appleby,  Brigg. 
ftc.  Hon.  .J.  Massy.  5,  F.  Bennett.  Shiffnal.  Hf!is  — 1,  R.  W.  Wood.  2,  K.  B. 
Wood.    3,  Hills  &  Co..  Brighton,    he,  J.  Drewry,  Burton-on-Trent. 

CaEVE-CffiuR.— CocA;.— 1  and  Cup,  Mrs.  J.  Cross.  2,  J.  Sichel.  3,  H.  Beldon. 
'ic.  Mrs.  E,  Williams,  Berriew;  C.  Morris,  Grassendale;  Eev.  N.  J.  Ridley;  C. 
H.  Smith,  Eadoliffe-on-Trent.  Heus.—l,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  C.  Morris.  3,  J. 
Sichel.    he,  Hon.  H.  FitzwDliam  ;  H.  Beldon. 

Spanish.— 1,  E.  Jackson.  Finchfield.  2,  J.  W.alker,  Wolverhampton.  3,  H.  F. 
Cooper,  Walsall.  he.J.F.  Sillitoe,  Wolverhampton  (2);  J.Walker;  E.  Davics, 
Chester;  IM.  Egginton.  Wolverhampton  ;  E.Jackson;  H.  Beldon. 

Game.— B(acfc  or  Brown  Bed  —Cocks.— I,  S.  Matthew.  2,  W.  M.  Sowcr- 
hutts,  Nantwich.  3,  C.  Chaloner.  Steetlv.  he,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton,  Bur- 
ford;  C.  Ch;iloncr;  J.  Mason,  Worcester  (Black  Red);  W.  E.  Oakeley,  Athcr- 
stone  12);  W.  H.  Cooke.  Worcester  (Black);  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert. Penkridge.  Ani/  Varictil  except  Blaek  or  Brown  Beds.— Cocks.— I,  S. 
Matthew  (Duckwing).  2.  Master  W.  Fletcher,  Stonecloagb  (Duckwing).  3,  J. 
Laming.  Spalding  (Duckwing).  he,  C.  Chaloner  (2);  E.  Bell,  Burton  (Duck- 
wing); W.  J.  Cope.  Barnsley  (Duckwing);  J.  Mitchell,  Moseley  (Duckwing); 
AV.  Dimning.  Newport  (Duckwing);  J.  Laming  (Duckwing).  Any  Variety.— 
Hens.—\  and  Cup.  W.  Fletcher.  2,  C.  Chaloner.  3,  J.  Laming  (Black  Red). 
Ac,  E.  BeU;  S.  Matthew;  W.E.  Oakeley;  W.  Dunning.  c,W.  H.Cooke  (Black 
Red);  J.  Laming. 

Hambubgiis  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— Coc/:.s.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Bncklev, 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  3,  T.  Eoulton  (Gold),  he,  T.  M.  Derrv,  Gidnev  (Silver); 
Rev.  W.  Serge.antson  (Silver);  T.  Blakcman,  Tettonkall  (Gold);  T.  Boultou 
(Gold);  G.F.  Whitehouse.  King's  Heath  (Gold),  c.  T.  Boulton  (Gold).  Hens.- 
1  and  Cup.  H.  Beldon.    2,  N.  Marlor,  Denton  (Gold).    8,  J.  Buckley  (Gold). 

Hajiburohs  (Gold  or  Silver-ppncilled).~CocA-.'t  — 1.  J,  H.  Arnold,  Moseley 
(Gold).  2.  H.  Pickles,  E.arbv.  3,  W.  M.  Maun.  Kendal  (Silver),  /ic,  H.  Beldon. 
Ilcns.—l,  W.  M.  Maun  (Silver-pencilled).  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earby.  3,  H. 
Beldon. 

HAjiBURons  (Black).— 1  and  3,  T.  Walker,  jun.  2,  Rev.  W.  Scrgeantson. 
he,  R.  Bailey ;  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Bamams.- 0(i7»f."l,  E.  Cambridge,  Bristol.  9.  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  8.  C. 
Chaloner.  he.  H.  Colev,  jun.,  Neachley  Hall ;  J.  Watts  ;  Master  Swindell,  Old- 
swinford.  JVhite.  Cle'an-leftoed.—l  and  Cup,  S.  &  E.  Ashton.  2,  H.  Beldon. 
3,  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  Gazeley.  ^he.  Lady  E.  Moreton  ;  S.  &  E.  Ashton.  ■  e,  J.  AVatts ; 
S.  &  E.  Ashton.  Any  variety  except  Game  and  J]'hite.—'[,  W.  W.  Boulton, 
Beverley  (Cuckoo  Bintams).   i,  E.  Cambridge  (Black).    S,  M.  Leno,  Dunstable 


(Laced),  /tc,  J.  Sichel ;  H.  Beldon;  Mrs.  A.  Woodcock,  Leicester  (Japanese): 
H.  Draycott,  Humberstone  (Japanese),  c,  H.  Picldes,  jun.  (Black);  Bell  and 
Thorpe.  Stratford-on-Avon  (Black);  J.  Watts  (Silver-laced);  Bev.  G.  F.  Hod- 
son,  Bridgwater;  'W.  W.  Boulton  (Cuckoo  Bantams). 

AxY  OTHER  "VAEiETr.- 1.  Hou.  C.  FitzwiUiam  (La  Fleche).  2,  T.  Dean, 
Keighley  (Polands),  3,  W.  B.  Paj'ne,  Shrewsbury  (Malay),  lie,  G.  A.  Stephens, 
Dublin;  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrawardine  (Malay):  W.  Silvester,  Sheffield 
(Gold  Polands) ;  H.  Beldon ;  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley  (White  Leghorns) :  J.  'Walts 
(Sultans);  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer,  Llghthomc,  Warwick  (Scotch  Dumpies);  W.  A. 
Taylor  (Cuckoo  Cochins),    c,  Eev.  G.  F.  Hodson  (Malay). 

Selliss  Class.— Cocfe.—l,  E.  Chase  (White  Cochm).  2,  H.  Yardley,  Bn'- 
mingham.  3,  C.  Morris  (CrCve-Cceur).  he,  L.  Povnton,  Conglcton  (Dark 
Brahma);  W.  A.  Bm'uell  (Buff  Cochin);  J.  Lord  (Buff  Cochin);  W.  Swann, 
Erdington  (Buff  Cochin);  J.  E.  Eodbard  (Spanish);  J.  Mansell.  Longton 
(Spanish);  W.B.  L.Clare,  Twycross  (Duckwing);  Caot.  W.  G.  Webb,  Elford 
(Black  Game);  W.J. Cope  (Game)  (2);  W.E.Cakeley  (Black  Reds);  W.  Speak- 
man,  Nantwich  (Gold  Hamburghs);  F.  Bennett,  Shiffnal  (Black  Hamburghs); 
R.  M.  Lord  (Dark  Brahma) ;  Mrs.  A.  Williamson  (Light  Brahma  and  White 
Cochin) ;  Hon.  J.  Blassv  (Houdan) :  J.  H.  Brodwell  (Dorking) ;  J.  Forsyth,  Tetten- 
hall  (Black  Red);  J.  Watts ;  W.  Gamon,  Chester,  c.  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley  (Crtve- 
Cceur);  D.  Lane,  Hardwick  (Houdan);  W.A.Taylor;  J.L.  Lo-wndes  (Dorking). 
Hciis.—l,  J.  Sichel  (Olive  Cochin).  2,  T.  Sherratt.  Knypersley  (DarkBrahmas). 
3,  H.  Bagshawe,  Uttoxeter.  lie,  F.  Bennett  (Black  Hamburgh);  W.  Birch, 
Barnacle  (Black  Hamburghs);  J.  Palmer,  Longford  (Brown  and  Partridge 
Cochins);  C.  Morriss  (Creve-Cffiur);  W.E.  Oakeley  (Black  Rods):  J.Forsyth 
(Black Reds);  J.  Clews, Walsall  (Spanish);  E.  Jackson,  Finchfield  ;  J.  Watts  (2); 
H.  Yardley  (2).  c.  W.  A.  Taylor :  W.  A.  Burnell  (Buff  Cochins) ;  W.  Masland 
(Cochins);  T.  M.  Derrv  (Buft  Cochins);  G.  Newdegato  (Game  Piles);  J.  Bishop, 
Eyton;  R.  M.  Lord  (Dark  Brahmas);  F.  Bennett  (DarkBrahmas);  J.  Robin- 
son. Garstang.  „ 

Toekeys.- 1.  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley.  2,  J.  Watts,  he,  Earl  of  Bradford;  F.  E. 
Eichardson ;  0.  F.  Clark,  Perton. 

Geese.-  1,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Stillmgfleet.  2,  J.  Watts,  he,  E.  Beckett,  Hart- 
ford ;  J.  K.  Fowler  ;  S.  H.  Stott.  Rochdale. 

Ducks.— -tylt'«'bitri/.— l8nd2,  J.K.  Fowler,  c,  J.Williams,  Walk-upon-Deai'ne. 
Bouen.—l.  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  W.  Gamon.  he,  C.  F.  Clark  ;  MissDavies.  Chester  ; 
J.  White;'E.  Heigh,  Himley;  J.  White;  S.  H.  Stott.  Any  other  Variety.— 1,  J. 
Watts  (.Mandarins).  2,  Eev.  W.  Sergeantson,  he,  M.  Leno  (Mandarins);  S. 
and  E.  Ashton  (Mand.-u'ins):  J.  E.  Moriiss.Elrasdale  (Mandarins);  G. S.  Sains- 
bury,  Devizes  (Black  East  Indian);  Eev,  W.  Sergeantson. 
PIGEONS. 

Tumblers.- 1,  H.  Yardley.  i,  J.  Ford,  London,  he,  J.  Ford ;  J.  Wilson, 
Aston  (2).  _,   „ 

Caekiees.— 1,  F.  Smith,  Birmingham.  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  F.  Smith;  W.  H, 
Mitchell,    c,  J.  W' atts. 

PoTTTEES.— 1  and  2.  W.  Gamon.    lie,  Mrs.  Waddell,  West  Derby. 

Faktails.- 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  Kev.  W.  Sergeantson.  !ic,  J.  F.  Loversidge, 
Newark  (2).  ,     _ 

Antwebps.— 1,  H.  E.  Wright,  Hockley.  2,  T.  Morris,  Wolverhampton,  he,  H. 
Yardley  (2) ;  W.  H.  Mitchell;  C.  Langman,  Bilston. 

Dragoons. -1,  W.  H.  Mitchell.  2,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead,  c,  Eev.  H.  J. 
Stokes,  Grindon  (':) :  H.  AUsopp,  Birmingham  ;  J.  Watts  (2) ;  F.  Graham. 

Jacobins.- 1,  W.  E.  Easten,  Hull.    2,  H.  Yardley.    c,  C.  F.  Clark. 

Nuns.— 1,  T.  A.  Dean,  Moreton-on-Lugg.  2,  S.  A.  Cooper,  Walsall,  c,  F. 
Graham;  W.E.  Fasten;  H.  Yardley.  ,  „ 

Owls.— 1,  J.  Fielding,  jun.,  Eochdale.    2,  H.  Yardley.    /ic,  J.  Watts,    c,  S.  A. 

Any  othee  Vakieiy.— 1,  F.  Smith  (Barbs).  2,  S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Mculsey 
(Runts).  3.  J.  Watts  ( Norwegian),  he,  H.  Yardley  (2) ;  T.  J.  Ford,  Stom-bridge ; 
S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Moulscy  (Florenlmes). 


NANTWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

{From  Corrcsiiomknts.) 

The  eleventh  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  3rd  and  -1th  inst. 
in  the  Town  Hall,  a  place  well  adapted  for  such  an  exhibition.  The 
Secretary  has  a  thoroughly  good  working  Committee,  and  is  well  sup- 
ported in  the  district,  the  Hall  being  filled  with  visitors.  The  only 
fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  Society  is  that  it  restricts  the  competition 
to  exhibitors  residing  within  a  radius  of  thirteen  miles  from  Nantwich. 
When  I  asked  the  question.  Why  restrict  your  exhibitors  to  so  con- 
fined a  district,  when  yon  have  birds  fit  to  compete  against  the  world  ? 
the  reason  given  was.  Our  subscribers  would  not  give  anything  if  they 
thought  there  was  a  chance  of  its  leaving  the  neighbourhood.  Now 
this  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  for  at  the  Show  just  held,  if  ex- 
hibitors had  been  drawn  from  a  distance  tho  Society  would  have  been 
benefited,  and  several  of  the  exhibitors  would  have  obtained  many 
pounds  for  their  birds,  there  being  Game  fowls  entered  here  at  £5  5s. 
each  that  would  have  been  snapped  up  at  once.  This  is  a  gi'eat  loss  ; 
besides,  when  open,  competition  gives  the  inhabitants  a  chance  to  com- 
pare their  improvements  with  those  of  other  districts. 

The  Show  might  be  almost  called  an  exhibition  of  Gonif,  and  so 
good  were  the  birds  that  I  have  not  seen  a  collection  like  it  since  the 
great  Liverpool  Sweepstakes  years.  Commencing  with  a  class  for  old 
birds  of  Black  or  Brown  Beds,  a  Black  Red  had  the  cup ;  it  was  of 
most  beautiful  symmetry,  with  the  real  distinct  orange  hackle  and 
saddle,  and  beautiful  violet  red  shoulder  coverts— one  that  ought  to  be 
sought  after  for  a  brood  cock.  Second  came  a  Brown  Bed,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  up  to  the  standard,  having  a  good,  long,  strong,  snake  head, 
and  a  dark-streaked  breast,  with  the  beautiful  lemon-straw  back  and 
lemon  saddle  ;  shoulder  coverts  dark  brown  maroon.  The  third-prize 
bird  was  perfect  in  feather,  his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  not  quite 
lar^e  enou"h.  There  are  but  few  shows  at  which  he  would  not  have 
stood  first,°but  the  collection  at  Nantwich  was  so  extraordinarily  good 
that  he  had  to  be  placed  third.  The  next  class  was  for  stags  of  any 
colour,  for  the  Society's  silver  cup.  Here  Brown  Eeds  carried  all 
before  them,  although  there  were  some  grand  Black  Beds  and  Duck- 
wings,  but  the  Judge  had  such  a  collection  placed  before  him  on  a 
raised  dais,  that  he  had  to  stand  for  some  considerable  lime  to  admire 
them  as  a  whole  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  discard  any,  saying 
they  all  ought  to  have  a  cup,  but  he  most  reluctantly  commenced  to 
handle  and  tick  off  for  points  some  of  the  finest  cockerels  shown  this 
year.  When,  however,  we  consider  this  is  tho  neighbourhood  whence 
all  our  winning  yards  of  late  years  have  sprung,  their  excellence  is 
not  so  surprising.     The  cup  cockerel  was  of  that  grand  type  of  which 
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a  few  examples  were  seen  about  fifteen  jears  ago,  but  which  has  been 
a'most  lost,  owing  to  breeding  with  the"Black  Eeds  and  Dnckwings. 
A  Brown  Red  has  almost  a  standard  for  shape  dilterent  from  all  other 
Game — much  stronger  in  head  and  neck,  large  dark  eye,  thick  from 
breast  to  back,  broad,  strong  shoulders,  with  a  width  in  front  that  is 
hardly  admissible  in  other  breeds  of  Game.  In  the  cup  bird  we  had 
all  that  was  wanted — symmetry  and  colour  to  perfection  ;  the  second 
and  third-prize  birds  were  very  little  behind ;  indeed,  there  was  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  which  ought  to  have  been  first  out  of  the 
three.  ^  Many  of  the  highly-commended  birds  were  fit  to  win  anywhere. 
Nantwich  is  the  place  I  should  recommend  to  all  who  want  fresh  blood 
in  Brown  Keds. 

The  class  for  adult  Black  Reds  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark,  there 
being  a  want  of  colour  and  style ;  adult  Brown  Reds  were  good,  the 
only  fault  being  they  were  a  little  too  heavy.  Duckwings  and  Piles 
were  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  desired,  most  of  the  Duckwings  being 
soft  and  loose  in  feather,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-prize  bird, 
which  had  hard,  short,  good  feathers,  and  colours  beautifully  blended. 
The  Piles  were  not  quite  clear  enough  in  their  colours.  Game  hens 
and  Black  and  Brown  Reds  were  a  most  extraordinary  collection.  No 
class  of  hens  at  any  other  show  dnriug  the  past  year  has  come  near 
them.  Black  Reds,  good  in  style  and  colour,  were  first ;  they  were 
all  we  want — free  from  red  on  the  wings,  and  without  the  least  pen- 
cilling on  the  ends  of  their  wings.  The  second  and  third  prizes  went 
to  Brown  Reds,  fine  in  colour,  with  good  black,  bold  eyes,  and  of  ex- 
cellent symmetry.  Black  Red  cockerels  were  not  up  to  the  standard. 
Of  Brown  Red  chickens  (cockerel  and  pullet),  the  first,  second,  and 
third-prize  birds  would  be  treasures  to  any  Brown  Red  breeder  ;  all  I 
can  say  is  they  were  perfection  in  colours  and  of  fine  shape,  leaving 
no  room  for  improvement. 

Tui-leys  were  poor ;  of  Glcsc,  one  pen  was  np  to  the  mark ;  Dm:7;s 
were  poor;  Spanish  nowhere  ;  Darlings,  Cochins,  Brahnws,  and  Ham- 
hnrghs  miserable. 

In  the  Pigeons  there  was  a  falling-off  both  in  quantity  and  qu.ility 
as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  supposed  cause  was  that  one 
exhibitor,  as  in  former  years,  had  borrowed,  or  was  sujiposed  to  have 
borrowed,  many  birds  from  a  dealer,  and  the  presumed  fact  caused 
many  fanciers  to  withhold  their  support,  the  Show  being  really  con- 
fined to  members  and  exhibitors  within  a  radius  of  thirteen  miles  from 
the  Town  Hall.  I  trust  if  this  assumed  fact  is  correct  numerous 
fanciers  in  the  district  will  cause  this  assumption  to  be  properly  venti- 
lated, and  will  again^  prove  how  creditably  they  can  support  the 
exertions  of  the  Committee  as  in  years  of  yore. 

The  Gage  Birds  were  a  show'  in  themselves.  Balhits  were  only 
indifferent. 

Spanish.— 1,  R.  Hulse,  Winsford.    Eqnal  1,  J.  Siddom,  Over  Lane. 
Bantams.— I,  W.  Woclley,  Bunbiiry.    SMCfiJSlnl-fs.—l,  A.  Jackson.    Game— 

1,  Miss  Cawley.    2,  R.Ashley.    S,  Miss  E.  Church,  Nantwich. 
DoHKiNOs.-l,  W.  B.  Etches,  Woodhouse. 
Cochix-Chixa— 1,  J.  G.  Pearson,  Dravton. 
Bkahma-Pootra.— 1,  J.  Walker,  Keele.'  2,  J.  G.  Pearson. 
GrAME.-Cuc;.-.-Cup,  R.  Ashley.    2,  Galley  &  VPlllett,  Nantw'ch.    S.  J.  Piatt, 

Swanlnw.  Hcn.-l,  J.  Piatt.  2.  R.  Ashley.  Equal  2.  Gallev  &  Willett.  vhcG. 
F.  W  ard,  -SN  renbury.  he,  J.  Piatt.  Corl-crcf.-Cup,  G.-illcvA  TVillett.  2  and  8, 
W.  Sowerbults,  Nantwich.  rhc,  R,  Ashlev  (21.  he.  T.  Buraess,  Burleydam. 
Black  Ei-th-l,  T,  Burgess.  CiMkdis.-:,  W.  Miller,  Wvburnlmrv.  S,  H_  Ashlev. 
w"!!"*'  ■?''^*' r'v,  °^"''''  *  'WiUet.  2,  T.  Burgess.  Chickcns.-i,  Galley  arid 
Willet.  2,  R.  Ashley.  3,  T.  Burgess.  The  whole  class  Very  Highly  Commended. 
^n!/o»ifrr<,nf(i/.-l  .T.Platt.  2  and  i/,,',  K.Ashley.  3.  J.  WilkiLson.Norbury. 
he.  Miss  Sadler,  Whitchurch.    StreeiMtnke.—l.  G.  F  Ward 

HAMBURons.- Penoido;  — 1.  Mrs.  Flyn,  Hardingswood.  2,  W.  Speakman, 
Doddington.    Sprinrikd.—l,  Mrs  Flvn.    2,  C.  Steele,  Crewe. 

Selling  Class.— I,  G.  F.  Ward.    ' 

Turkeys.— 1,  Miss  Roberfs,  Bunbury  Rectory. 

Geese.— )^  Galley  &  Willett.    i,  T.  WhittiuKton,  Balherton. 

T>vc-RS.— Aylesbury. -\,  Mrs.  M.  Hornby,  Darnhall;  Rouen  —1,  J.  Piatt.  Any 
oHicr  Fanc(j/.-l,  Rev.— Merideth,  Burleydam.  j,u.  j^i.ii.    ^j 

PiGEONS.--CnmVrs.-l,  W.  WooIIoy,  Ennbury-  2,  J.  Cheaters,  Nantwich. 
he,  S.  Cliff.  Nanlwuh.  Dra<ioonJi.—l  and  he.  S.  Cliff.  2,  Messrs.  Prince  &  Pass, 
Nantwich.  Pi)ii(,ik_1,  J.  cheaters.  Bnrfe. -1  and  2,  Messrs.  Prince  Si  Pass! 
Tnmhlcrs.—\  and  2.  A.  J.  Boote,  Weston.     Fantaih.-l  and  he.  J.  Chesters 

2,  MesBrs.  Prince  &  Pass.  Jacobins.— 1  and  2,  ,T.  Chesters.  Trumncters  — 
I.A.J.  Boote.  2,  J.  Chesters.  A'ii/w.-2,  J.  Cheaters.  Oiflv.— 1,  E.  S.  Nixson. 
Nantwich.  2,  Messrs.  Prince  &  Pass.  ri;r))i(s.— 2.  J.  Chesters.  Ann  Varirlii 
—1,  J.  Chesters  (Runts).  2,  W.  Woollev  (Satincttes).  lioves.—l.  Miss  J.  H 
Nixaon,  Nantwich.    2,  J.  Hockenhull,  Nantwich.    Selltiid  Clans.— 1,  A.  J.  Boote. 

SiNGiNO  Birds.-Canaries.— r,Hoic.-l  and  2,  S.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 
■''"■"^■;7.^,?"*  ^'  ^-  WilUamson.  Cmlcd.-l  and  2,  S.  Williamson.  Norii-leh.- 
IjB.  Williamson.  2,  H.  Bowyer,  Nantwich.  Any  rrtric^y.-l,  S.  Williamson 
Brown  Linnets.-i,  h.  Timmis,  Walgherton.  2,  R.  Williamson,  Nantn-ich' 
GoLDFiscHF.s.— 1  and  2.  S.Williamson.  Skylarks.- 1  and  2,  R.  Williamson' 
Bcllflsches.- 1,  S.  Williamson.    2,  H.  Timmis. 

Eabbits.-I,  Mrs.  Forster,  Nantwich,  11)  lbs.  2,  P.  P.  Johnson,  Nantwich 
101  lbs.  ' 

Judges.— PoH?/r;/ ;  Mr.  Douglas,  Clumber  Parli,  Worksop  ;  Biacons, 
Cage  Birds,  ami  Babbits :  Mr.  Ridpeth,  Outwood  Hall,  Handtorth. 


PoTTLTnY  Show  .it  Northampton. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
Spanish  and  Dorking  fanciers,  I  have  opened  subscription  lists  for 
two  silver  cups  as  extra  prizes  in  the  above  classes.  Any  exhibitors  or 
admirers  of  these  breeds  wishing  to  subscribe  towards  the  cups  will 
please  forward  their  subscriptions  to  me  as  early  as  convenient. — 
F.  S.viiii.iGE,  17,  JJroail  .Street,  Northamjitan. 


will  give  to  any  person  £50  sterling  if  he  can  show  a  pen  like  them 
for  quality. 

SELKIRK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

At  this  Show,  held  on  the  1st  and  ini  inst.,  there  were  upwards  of 
2.50  entries  of  poultry  and  Pigeons.     The  awards  were  as  follow : — 

Spanish  —1  and  Cup,  D.  Waugh,  Melrose.  2,  J.  Oliver,  Choppington  New 
Row,  Morpeth.    3,  H.  Wilkinson.  Earby. 

Dorkings.— 1,  D.  Gellatly,  Meigle.  2,  J.  Logan.  Eastshield,  Caruwath.  3,  W. 
G.  MuIUgau,  Springfield.  Belfast.  Chleken.s.—1,  D.  Gellatly,  Meigle.  2,  W. 
Reekie.  Selkirk.    8,  W.  Bearpark,  Aioderbv  Steeple,    he,  Z.  H.  Hevs,  Barrheatl. 

Cochin-China.  — 1,  R.  Hine,  Bedlington,  Morpeth.  2,  J.  Pollock,  Busby, 
Glasgow.    3,  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon,  Kirkmiebael,  Dumfries,    he,  W.  Linton,  Selltirk. 

Brahma  Pootra.— 1,  J.  Cowman,  Whitehaven.  2,  W.  Brownlee,  Kirkcaldy. 
3,  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon,  he,  W.  G.  Mulligan ;  J.  Cowman ;  Miss  Drummond, 
Megginch  Castle,  Errol;  D.  Rutherford.  Selkirk. 

UmBjjRGHS.-GoUlen-jteneilled.—l,  A.  Pratt,  Kii-kcaldy.  2  and  3,  W.  R.  Park, 
Abbotsmefldow,  Melrose,  he,  Lady  M.  Scott,  Bowbill ;  J.  Nicholson,  jun.,  Car- 
lisle :  H.  Pickles,  jun.  c,  R.  Blakebui-n,  Choppington  New  Row.  Silver- 
pencilled.— 1  and  2,  H.  Picsles,  jun.  8,  K.  Blakebui-n.  Golden-simnaled.-l,  J. 
Ogden,  Hollinwood.  2,  A.  Heatlie,  Selkirk.  3,  R.  Dickson,  Selkii-k.  c,  H. 
Picldes,  jun.  Silrrr-spannled.—l  and  Cup,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Broadbottoiu, 
Mottram.  2,  W.  K.  Park,  Melrose.  3,  G.  J.  Campbell,  New  Pitsligo.  he,  J. 
Nicholson,  jun.,  Carlisle. 
t  Game  (.\ny  variety).— 1  and  Cup,  J.  W.Will,  Errol.  9,D.Hardie,  Priesthaugh. 
3,  A.  Ormiston,  Kelso  (Duckwings).    Chlckett-s.—l,  A.  Dewar,  Linton,  Cluny. 

2.  T.  W.  Miichell,  Perth.  3,  W.  Chalmers,  Leslie,  he,  3.  Blau-,  Blairnigooe, 
Dollar  {Brown  Red). 

Game  Bantams  —B(ncfc  or  Broun  Bed— I,  G  Hall.  Kendal.  2,  Z.  H.  Heys, 
Barrhead.  3,  G.  Todd,  Sunderland,  he,  D.  Hardie  (Black  Red);  H.  Kirsopp, 
Bathgate  (Black  Red);  W.  Brownlee,  K'rkcaldy  (Black  Red|;  A.  O.  Lan^,  Sel- 
kirk [Black  Redl.    e,  W.  Goddard,  Earlston  (Black  Red).    .-1/"/  other  Variety,— 

1,  J.  Craw,  Jedburgh  (Duckwing).    2,  Bellingham  &  Gil',  Woodfield,  Burnley. 

3,  J.  Stable,  Great  Driffield  IPile).  ;ic,  W.  Brownlee  (Duckwing) ;  Bellingham 
and  Gill;  G.  Macmillan,  Jedburgh  (Pile),  e,  G.  Stalker,  West  Sleekbiu'n 
(Duckwing). 

Bantams.— .4/(2/  other  vnrietii  than  Game.—I,  Master  A.  Frew,  Sinclairtown 
(Pine  Silver-laced).  2,  T.  C.  Harrison, Hull.  3,  J.Archibald, Earlston  (Japanese). 
he,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham  (Gold-laced) ;  H.  Pickles,  jun.  (Black).  Anu 
Varietil.—Cock.-'i,  Bellingham  A:  Gill.  2,  J.  Ferry,  Cowpeu,  Morpeth  (Brown 
Red).  3,  W.  Scott,  Jedburgh  (Duckwing).  he,  E.  Dtuglas,  Selkirk;  W.  Brown, 
Selkirk  (Black  Red). 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  W.  R.  Park  (Creve-Cceur)  2,  T.  Dean,  Keighley, 
Yorkshire  (Polands).  3,  W.  Beai-park  (Silver  Polands).  he,  Z.  H.  Hcys;  G. 
Todd,  Sunderland  ((Jreve-Ccem-) ;  H.  Picldts,  jun.  (Polands) ;  J.  Logan  (Houdans 
and  Black  Hamburghs). 

Barndoor  Fowls.— 1,  W.  Reekie,  Selkirk.    2,  J.  ScoU,  Newhall,  Lilliesleaf. 
!  3,  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon. 

DrcKs.—Aylesbury.-l,  Com.  G.  F.  Lyon.    2,  D.  Hardie.    3,  J  Scott.  Newhall. 
;«;,  R.  Dickie.  Burnside,  Alva;  A.  Hoggart,  Leslie;  G. Drydcn,  Selkirk.    Boucn. 
!  —1  and  3,  l->.  Haidic.    2,  W.  G.  Mulligan. 

I       Cottagers'  Class  (Any  variety).— 1,  D.  Waugh,  Melrose  (Spanish).     2,  J. 
1  Beatlie,  Selkirk  (Brahma  Pootra).    3,  J.  LaidJaw,  Langholm  (Spanish).    hc,1, 
1  Brown,  Melrose  (Spanish);  R.  Hogg,  Selkirk  (Silver-spangled,;  T.  Hogg,  Sel- 
kirk C^ilver-spangled) ;   T.  Smith,  Selkirk  (Golden-pencilled);   W.  Eiddell,  Sel- 
mrk  (Dorkine). 

Selling  Class.— 1,  W.  Linton,  Selkirk  (Creve-Cceur).  2,  T.  W.  Mitchell, 
Perth  (Brown  Rsd  Game).  3.  l>.  Gellatly,  Meigle  (Dorking),  he,  W.  Grice, 
Bootle.    c,  J.  Craw,  Jedburgh  (Duckwing). 

PIGEONS. 

TuMBLEKs  (.Any  variety).— 1.  A.  Johnstone,  Bathgate.  2,  W.  Goddard,  Earl- 
ston (.ilmonds)     he,  A.  Fairbaim,  Whitmulr,  Selkirk. 

Carriers.- 2,  H.  Yardley.    he,  M'Gill  Skinner,  Edinburgh. 

Fantails.— 1  and  2,  A.  Crosbie.    he,  J.  G.  Spence,  Edinburgh. 

Pouters.— 1  and  Jledal,  M'Gill  Skinner.    2.  J.  Fairley.  Edinburgh. 

Jacobins.— 1,  W.  E.  Easton,  Hull.  2,  H.  Yardley.  lie,  J.  G.  Spence,  EdiJi. 
burgh ;  W.  R.  &  H,  O.  Blenkinsop,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nuns,— 1,  W.  E.  Easton.    2,  W.  Bearpark.    he,  T.  Dickson.  Selkirk. 

Owls.— 1,  W.  Goddard.    2,  J.  G.  Spence.  he,  A.  Crosbie,  Melrose;  H.  Yardley. 

TUHBITS.— 1,  W.  E.  Easton.    2,  Miss  B.  P.  Frew,  Kirkcaldy,    he,  A.  Crosbie. 

Any  other  VABieTY.— 1  and  e,  A.  Crosbie  {Letz   and  Black  Trumpeters). 

2.  W.  Goddard  (Ice),  he,  H.  Y'ardley;  A.  Johnstone,  Bathgate;  W.  Goddard,. 
Earlaton  (.\ustrian  Pouters);  Miss  E.  C.  Frew  (JIagpies). 

Selling  Class.— 1,  J.  Simson.  Fauldshope  (Turbits).  2,  51'Gill  Skinner 
(Black  Trumpeters).  3.  W.  R.  &  H.  0.  Blenkinsop.  he,  W.  Inglis,  Selkirk  (Ke* 
Pouters);  A.  Crosbie  (Fantails).    e,  A.  Johustone  (Fantails). 

Judge. — Mr.  Richard  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston. 


Balds  asd  Be.irds.— Mr.  W.  J.  Woodhonse  says  he  will  show  a 
pen  of  his  Baldheadsand  Beards  at  the  National  Pcristeronic  Society's 
Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Cryslal  Palace  ou  the  11th  of  February,  and 


PRIZE  LISTS  FOR  CARRIER  PIGEONS. 
Hating  until  last  autumn  been  absent  from  England  for 
some  years,  I  am  surpriseiJ  at  the  piize  lists  for  Carriers  not 
being  so  extensive,  I  may  say,  as  they  were.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  more  especially  the  system  now  in  force,  except 
at  one  or  two  large  shows,  of  exhibiting  in  pairs.  Now,  every 
Carrier  fancier  knows  this  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accom- 
plish, for  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  no  fancier  breeds  from  two  Blacis 
or  two  Duns.  There  may  be  exceptions  of  course.  Then, 
again,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  best  show  birds  would  be 
those  you  match  to  breed  from,  and  you  cannot  risk  the  fight 
that  will  take  place  on  putting  odd  birds  unmated  into  the  same 
pen.  If  committees  cannot  afford  to  increase  the  lists,  why  not 
divide  the  sum  into  prizes  for  single  cocks  and  single  bens,  as 
with  Pouters?  I  am  sure  that  exhibiting  in  pairs  deters  many 
from  showing.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  would 
give  their  views  on  this  point.  My  own  idea  is,  that  the  pair- 
system  does  not  tend  to  the  advantage  of  either  committees  or 
exhibitors. — F.  C,  Hassaed. 


THE   FANTAIL  PIGEON. 
In  No.  50-2  there  is  an  article  on  the  Ftintail  Pigeon,  which, 
after  enumerating  the  many  points  good  birds  of  this  breed 
ought  to  possess,  leaves  out  one  of  the  most  important,  that  of 
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size.  As  regards  this,  they  cannot  be  too  small ;  and  I  dis- 
agree with  the  writer  as  to  their  being  hardy  birds,  as  the  finer 
the  quality  the  more  tender  they  are.  As  we  are  referred  to 
the  illustration.  It  is  lull  of  errors.  The  head  is  far  too  round, 
it  ought  to  be  long,  and  the  neck  about  half  the  thickness  at 
the  part  where  the  head  is  set  on.  As  the  body  is  in  profile, 
and  the  tail  more  than  three-quarter  view,  it  is  twisted — a  grave 
fault  in  a  Fantail.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  should  consider  the 
bird  figured  exceedingly  coarse,  and  of  but  little  value.  The 
number  of  feathers  in  the  tail  of  a  high-bred  small  Fantail 
seldom  exceeds  thirty-two.  The  shaking  of  the  neck  is  a  point, 
and  is  indispensable.  Why  should  Blacks,  Blues,  and  Silvers 
have  pearl  eyes,  and  Yellows  and  Reds  be  doubtful  ?  What  is 
right  for  one  is  right  for  the  other,  at  least  so  says — Pbizetakek. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  RABBIT  CLUB. 
In  reference  to  the  remarks  made  in  your  paper  of  January 
-26th  by  Mr.  M.  Millington,  of  York,  the  Nottingham  Fancy 
Ribbit  Society  fully  appreciates,  and  will  be  most  happy  in 
assisting  to  form,  a  "  United  Kingdom  Rabbit  Club,"  and  to 
have  a  paid  Secretary,  to  fix  upon  the  different  classes,  like- 
wise the  number  of  prizes,  and  to  correspond  with  each  of  the 
poultry  show  committees  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  are  confident  of  this,  that  if  Rabbit  fanciers  were  to  unite 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  it  would  put  an  end  to  all 
jealousy.  J  may  also  add,  on  behalf  of  the  Nottingham  Fancy 
Rabbit  Society,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any 
scheme  such  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Millington. — Joseph 
Parkek,  Secretary,  tVoodlark  Inn,  Nottingham. 


COLCHESTER  AND  PORTSMOUTH  RABBIT 
PRIZES. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Millington's  observation,  "  I  am  sui-prised  tlie 
fancy-variety  men  who  have  written  so  much  upon  the  iujustice  done 
to  the  variety  classes  at  most  shows,  should  now  praise  the  one-sided 
list  from  Colchester,  where  only  £3  are  offered  for  the  Lo;^s  in  one 
class,  £9  going  to  the  fancy  varieties  " — that  is,  Himalaya,  Angora, 
and  any  other  variety — I  cannot  see  anything  one-sided  about  this, 
but  I  consider  it  one-sided  when  about  five  times  as  great  a  sum  is 
offered  to  one  breed  as  to  another,  as  at  York  and  Portsmouth.  There 
are  about  six  distinct  breeds  of  the  fancy  kinds  that  are  shown,  and  to 
compare  them  as  one  class  to  the  Lops  is  quite  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Millington  looks  at  the  value  of  the  Lops,  but  Committees  do 
not — they  generally  put  the  classes  as  they  think  they  will  pay  best. 
Now,  at  the  York  Show,  of  which  Mr.  Millington  was  a  judge  and 
manager,  they  offered  to  the  Lops  the  sum  of  £17  10s.  in  five  classes, 
and  had  forty-five  entries  at  '2s.  each,  making  £4  10s.  To  the  ill-used 
fancy  varieties  they  only  offered  £4  15s.  (calling  the  medal  £1),  in  only 
three  classes,  and  had  forty-five  entries,  paying  them  £i  10s.,  being 
within  5s.  of  the  prizes  offered. 

I  suppose  the  Colchester  Committee  have  seen  this,  and  because 
they  have  put  the  fancy  kinds  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Lops,  and 
they  are  praised  for  it,  Mr.  Millington  calls  us  one-sided,  and  main- 
tains that  the  prize-schedule  of  Portsmouth  is  the  best.  Now,  at 
Portsmouth  they  have  four  or  five  classes  for  Lops — first  prize,  15s.  ; 
second,  10s. ;  and  two  silver  cups ;  entrance  2s.  per  pen.  The  varieties 
have  to  be  content  with  a  paltry  prize  of  10s. ;  entrance '2i.,  just  the  same 
as  for  Lops,  for  which  one  breed  about  eight  times  the  value  of  prizes 
is  ofi'ered  as  to  the  six  breeds  of  fancy  varieties.  Lastly,  Mr.  Milling- 
ton says  the  Colchester  Committee  will  find  out  their  mistake  when 
the  entries  close ;  to  which  I  reply,  we  must  wait  till  both  shows  are 
over  and  compare  the  entries. — Jas.  Boyle,  jun.,  BlacUAirn. 

P.S. — A  few  words  in  answer  to  Mr.  Millington's  note  on  my  Rabbit 
kindling  after  the  York  Show.  Mine  is  not  the  only  case  :  I  have  had 
letters  from  Mr.  E.  E.  M.  Eoyd  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Kawstron,  whose 
Rabbits  kindled  as  did  mine.  Mr.  Millington  says,  that  I  in  "  careful 
haste  put  both  Rabbits  together."  I  defy  anyone  to  put  two  Rabbits 
in  a  compartment  measuring  13  inches  long.  (U  inches  broad,  and 
■S  inches  deep,  which  are  the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  four  com- 
partments in  which  the  Himalayans  were  sent.  I  hear  the  fancy 
Mnds  have  to  be  shown  singly  next  year. — J.  B. 


SILVER  CUPS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
CANARY  SHOW. 

Mr.  Stansfield  writes  me  tliat  lie  is  suffering  from  au  attack  of 
pei'pendicularity  of  the  capillary  tubes  on  the  snmmit  of  his  cranium 
consequent  upon  my  call  to  him  to  "  wire  in."  Let  me  assure  him 
the  symptoms  are  not  very  dangerous.  My  hair  often  stands  on  end, 
in  fact  it  has  a  habit  of  doing  so  when  what  there  is  left  of  it  looks  in 
the  glass  and  sees  how  the  frost  and  snow  have  altered  its  colour. 
Speaking  technically,  I  should  say  it  has  "  run  "  very  much.  I  have 
read  his  note  incorrectly.     The  idea  he  wished  to  convey  was,  not 


that  he  had  received  one  hundred  subscriptions,  but  had  about  one 
hundred  applications  to  make.  Happy  man  !  £3  35.  to  raise  among 
one  hundred  fanciers,  all  eager  to  contribute  to  the  cup — exactly  lUI. 
and  G-"25ths  of  a  farthing  each  ;  say  Is.  3(?.,  and  there  will  be  a  cup 
for  the  "  Any  other  variety  of  Mule  "  also,  a  class  which,  I  repeat,  is 
to  a  naturalist  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Bailey 
(Purfleet  Bailey,  not  he  of  Thirsk),  what  are  you  about  that  you  are 
not  gleaning  for  a  cup  for  the  Foreign  Bird  classes  ?  "  Wire  in," 
there  is  plenty  of  time. — W.  A.  Blakstox. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


Fkosi  reading  in  page  77  the  article  of  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent "  R.  S."  I  have  been  induced  to  make  the  following 
remarks.  First,  I  have  two  hives  which  were  supplied  with 
dried  combs  taken  from  a  foul-brood  stock  five  and  tix  years 
ago,  which  have  given  on  an  average  80  lbs.  of  comb  annually 
from  that  time,  and  which  are  and  have  remained  free  from  foul 
brood  ever  since.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  foul  brood,  we  are  all  agreed  that  its  conse- 
quences are  fatal  unless  a  speedy  manipulation  of  the  hive 
takes  place,  and  that  its  fatal  effects  fall  on  the  young  larva». 
Now  I  may  ask.  What  is  the  disease  ?  Is  it  an  epidemic  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  some  disease-germ,  or  by  inoculation,  com- 
mencing externally,  eating  its  way  inwardly  until  the  intestines 
are  reached,  thus  causing  death  and  corruption  ?  Or  is  it  caused 
by  fungi  and  the  germs  of  disease  being  equally  spread  in 
wax  and  honey,  or  by  improper  food  acting  in  some  way  pre- 
judicially to  the  larva;  ?  This  last  cause  is  in  my  opinion  the 
most  likely  one — nay,  in  fact  the  effects  point  to  this.  If  we 
examine  the  brood  of  a  diseased  hive  we  can  at  once  recognise 
a  marked  difference  in  its  appearance  from  that  of  a  healthy 
stock,  having  a  more  corpulent  appearance,  and  in  many  cases 
signs  of  flatulency ;  at  all  events  the  larvfe  when  under  the 
microscope  present  the  appearance  of  having  suffered,  if  they 
possess  that  sense,  as  their  internal  organs  are  wasted  away 
and  look  as  if  they  had  burst,  whilst  in  healthy  larvaj  at  the 
same  stage  these  organs  can  all  be  completely  traced.  These 
experiments  were,  however,  made  for  my  own  amusement,  and 
no  notes  being  taken  at  the  time  I  cannot  now  explain  them 
satisfactorily. 

As  to  the  question  whether  unsealed  honey,  or  sealed  and 
unsealed  honey  mixed,  produce  fermentation,  this  I  answer  in 
the  positive ;  and  on  the  same  ground  do  I  condemn  the  re- 
moval of  unsealed  combs  from  a  hive  and  extracting  honey  with 
the  centrifugal  machine.  In  every  case  in  which  I  have  drained 
the  honey  from  a  diseased  hive  it  has  shown  signs  of  more  or 
less  fermentation,  and  in  every  case  where  this  honey  has  been 
given  to  bees  it  has  produced  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  case  described  by  "A  Renfeewshiee  Bee- 
KEEPEE,"  and  remarked  on  by  "  E.  S.,"  I  have  noticed  it  often, 
and  in  some  instances  have  observed  the  lid  of  the  cell  lifted  off, 
and  the  mouldy  substance  showing  round  the  edge.  The  prac- 
tice of  preserving  such  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
locality,  but  I  regret  to  say  where  it  is  practised  the  apiary  is 
more  diseased  than  otherwise.  With  regard  to  weak  hives 
mentioned  by  "  R.  S."  as  having  dead  bees  in  spring  or  autumn, 
any  ill  effects  which  may  follow  do  not  in  my  opinion  arise  in 
any  way  from  the  dead  bees,  but  rather  from  what  honey  they 
contain  having  undergone  a  chemical  change  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  by  "  A  Rexfbewshiee  Bee-keepee." 

I  had  a  chat  with  an  old  bee-keeper  of  fifty  j'ears'  standing, 
who  maintained  that  the  disease  originated  from  not  mixing 
whiskey  with  their  food  ;  so  long  as  he  knew  this  practised  no 
disease  was  known.  The  cure  of  foul  brood  by  medicine  is,  I 
think,  difficult,  but  perhaps  not  impossible. — A  Lanaekshiee 
Bee-keepee. 

OUR   LETTER   BOX. 

Books  iJ.  C.).— "The  Puultrv-keepers'  Manual"  has  coloured  plates, 
price  5s.  "  The  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many  "  is  6ii.  It  you  enclose  sixty- 
six  stamps  with  your  address,  and  four  extra  for  postage  of  the  first,  and 
one  stamp  for  postage  of  the  second,  you  can  have  both  free  by  post  from 
our  office. 

Dorking  Laving  with  Difficdlty  (C.  .V.).— Do  you  mean  three  eggs 
per  mouth  or  per  week  ?  She  sits  on  the  nest  till  she  has  laid  her  egg, 
and  it  is  probable  the  roughness  of  the  shell  causes  the  difSculty  in  doing 
so  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  natural  state.  We  advise  you  to  give  castor 
oil,  a  tablespoontul  every  other  day,  and  to  use  Baily's  pills.  Give  barley- 
meal  or  ground  oats  with  the  pickings  and  scraps.  Discontinue  maize- 
meal  and  buckwheat,  both  are  too  fattening. 

Black  Bantam  Cock's  Tail  Umaiciir).— It  is  not  an  p  dvantage  for  a 
Game  Bantam  cock  to  carry  his  tail  erect,  nor  to  be  very  full-feathered. 
The  tail  should  be  scanty  of  feathers,  and  be  carried  rather  down  than 
otherwise.    We  should  prefer  No.  1. 
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3IARKIXG  Poultry  (Lemon  Bii{T).—\'ou  do  not  say  Trhether  you  want  a 
mark  to  be  recognised  only  by  yourself,  or  whether  it  mny  be  visible  to 
n.11.  In  the  latter  case  nothing  is  better  than  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth 
sewn  round  the  leg,  different  colours  marking  difierent  broods.  If  it  is  to 
be  a  private  mark,  it  may  be  on  the  beak  or  eyelid,  or,  easier  still,  mai'ked 
with  a  red-hot  iron  in  the  web  of  the  wing— thus,  . .  ■'•  v  '•.  :  ,  and 
soon.  Being  made  with  a  red-hot  instrument  the  holes  do  not  fill  up, 
jind  are  not  to  be  seen  unless  they  are  looked  for  by  some  one  who 
knows  where  they  are. 

Spanish  Cocks'  Faces  (Youufi  Befi inner). — If  the  cock  is  suffering  from 
a  cauliflower  face,  as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  that 
vegetable,  the  best  thing  we  know  of  is  powdered  ahim,  as  it  penetrates 
into  the  cracks  and  dries  them  up.  We  know  no  work  that  treats  of  these 
points.  The  face  will  never  heal  till  you  are  able  to  keep  it  dry ;  the 
weeping  turns  it  brown  wherever  it  touches. 

Crossing  Fowls  for  Table  Use  (Irish  Subscriber).— II  you  wish  for 
choice  poultry,  keep  pure  Dorkings.  If  you  cross  at  all,  cross  with 
Brahmas,  by  putting  a  Brahma  cock  to  Dorking  hens.  It  is  not  well  to 
p'it  Houdans  with  Dorkings,  because  they  are  non-sitters.  The  Houdan 
is  a  better  table  fowl  than  the  Brahma. 

Breeding  Turkeys  (H.F.).— Turkeys,  lika  all  poultry,  should  lay  on 
the  ground.  The  hens  begin  laying  from  the  middle  of  TJarch  totheend^pf 
April  and  later.  It  is  of  no  use  to  keep  a  pair  of  Turkeys.  Having  satis- 
fied yourself  his  services  are  no  longer  necessary,  separate  them.  If 
you  leave  them  together  it  is  probable  you  will  have  no  eggs,  because  he 
will  kill  the  hen.  It  is  an  unwise  thing  to  keep  a  cock  unless  you  have 
several  hens. 
-  Dorking  Pullets'  Legs  Paralysed  (Mrs.  B ).— The  pullet  is  probably 
suffering  from  an  injury  to  the  back,  and  it  will  be  some  time  beiore  she 
recovers.  You  need  not  keep  her  before  the  fire.  Put  her  in  a  dry, 
covered  place  free  from  draught  and  damp,  and  supply  her  with  Sussex 
meal  and  some  sods  of  growing  grass,  cut  with  plenty  of  earth.  The 
supply  of  eggs  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  fowls.  All  the  pullets  will 
lay  within  a  fortnight  if  they  have  passed  the  age  of  six  months,  ex- 
cepting the  Polands,  they  lay  later.  Brahma  and  Cochin  pullets  lay 
earlier  than  others.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  hens  to  lay  in  the  winter. 

Barrow  Poultry  Show.— In  the  class  for  Game  cockerels,  the  cap 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mason,  St.  John's,  Worcester. 

PLY3iouTn  Poultry  Show  (M.  Deacon).— Vi'vite  to  the  Secretary  again, 
and  say  that  if  the  birds  or  the  money  be  not  sent  to  you  within  a  week 
you  will  instruct  your  solicitor  to  proceed  in  the  County  Court  for  their 
lecovery. 

Malay  Prizes  at  Northampton.— Mr.  William  Humphreys,  30,  New-  . 
land,  Northampton,  Secretary  to  the  Show,  will  be  very  pleased  to  receive 
contributions  and  devote  the  same  to  the  object  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  I 
A.  G.  Brooke,  and  will  duly  advertise  the  special  prize  in  this  Journal  if 
one  be  subscribed  for  before  the  entries  close,  March  1st. 

Egg  in  Egg  (J.  Palmer).~Thi3  monstrosity  frequently  occurs. 

CoitBS  OF  Dorkings  (An  Inq}iir('r).~'The  comb  of  a  Dorking  hen 
should  fall  over ;  that  of  a  cock  should  be  upright.  It  is  a  grave  fault  for 
it  to  turn  even  at  the  back.  Eggs  may  be  left  with  impunity  during  a 
day  in  summer,  but  if  a  hen  deserts  them  in  such  weather  as  this  for 
t^velve  hours, 

"All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Can't  set  Humpty  Dnmpty  up  again." 

Brahma's  Laying  iNTERjnTTED  (C.  TT.Z.).— It  is  more  than  probable 
your  fowls  are  egg-bound.  Pull  out  a  tail  feather,  dip  it  in  oil  till  it  is 
perfectly  saturated,  then  pass  it  down  the  egg-passage  till  it  meet  the 
egg.  It  will  give  relief,  and  the  hen  will  make  an  effort ;  do  not  attempt 
to  assist  her,  hut  continue  to  lubricate  the  passage.  Their  food  is  too 
fattening;  give  ground  oats  slaked  with  water  morning  and  evening, 
maize  and  barley  alternately  for  the  midday  meal. 

Incubator  (Dorkinrj), — We  cannot  giv^e  you  any  relative  information. 
We  never  knew  anyone  who  had  purchased  an  incubator  who  did  not 
find  that  the  money  was  thrown  away. 

Fowxs  Hunchbacked  (G.  B.). — You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  your 
birds  are  of  the  purest  strain,  if  by  that  you  mean  the  best  strain.  If 
they  have  any  pretension  at  all  to  breed,  it  goes  back  for  some  years, 
because  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Hamburghs  and  Polands  when 
they  are  in-bred  to  produce  hunchbacked  chickens,  still  they  are  the 
exceptions.  If  you  have  four  all  affected  in  that  way,  they  are  either 
hopelessly  ont-bred,  or  they  are  the  drafts  from  some  yard  sadly  in  want 
of  fresh  blood.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  and  it  is  always  hereditary.  You 
must  not  breed  from  them. 

Dubbing  (Powssin). —  Apply  to  Messrs.  Baily,  113,  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square. 

Hive  for  Taking  Honey  in  Supers  (E.  D.).— Payne's  improved  cot- 
tiige  hive,  described  in  pages  7  and  8  of  the  last  edition  of  "  Bee-keeping 
for  the  Many,"  but  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  is  cheap  and  will 
answer  your  purpose  very  well,  as  will  also  the  Stewarton  hive,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  R.  Eaglesham,  Stewarton,  Ayrshire.  The  Woodbury 
frame  hive  is  tho  best  adupted  for  scientific  and  experimental  bee-keep- 
ing, and  may  bo  seen  and  bought  at  Messrs.  Neighbours',  149,  Regent 
Street,  and  127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Woodbury  Hivks  (W.  0.).— Apply  to  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Regent  Street. 
*'  Bofi-keeping  "  will  suit  you  ;  you  can  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  office 
if  you  enclose  five  post-olllce  stamps  with  your  address. 

Rabbit  Injure  >  (.•ln(/jonj/).— Hold  her  by  the  hind  legs  and  strike  her 
at  the  back  of  the  Iji-ad,  it  deprives  the  animal  of  sensation  instantly. 

Treatment  of  Parrots  (Patfrfa7nilia8).—As  to  food,  cut  stale  bread 
in  elices  ai  d  pour  wirm  water  over  it,  let  it  soak  awhile,  equeeze  it  as 
dry  as  possible,  then  allow  it  to  absorb  as  much  fresh-boiled  milk  as  it 
will  without  be  u.  v-ery  moist.  This  is  the  staple  food  ;  sometimes  give 
liificuits  treated  in  the  same  way.  Indian  com  is  good,  but  must  be 
fioiled  first  and  drained  of  the  water;  nuts  occasionally,  and  fruit  in 
seapou.  Fill  tbeir  pan  with  food.  As  to  drink,  give  clean  water,  and  in 
finramcr  a  bath,  which,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  take  it,  is  a  great  benefit, 
and  makes  them  look  nicely. '  The  constant  pecking  the  feathers  is  owing 
to  the  bird  having,  or  having  had,  bones  given  it.  We  have  known  Par- 
rots pluck  themt-elTOS  entirely  bare,  as  if  for  the  spit,  owing  to  meat  and 
bones,  which  onght  never  to  be  given  them,  as  they  cause  irritation  of 


the  skin  and  heat  the  bird.  The  bird  is  a  vegetable-eater,  not  a  meat- 
eater.  If  it  were  summer  a  slight  sprinkling  of  tepid  water  from  a  fine 
watering-pot  or  syringe  would  comfort  the  skiu,  but  that  would  not  do 
now.  In  regard  to  teaching,  have  the  bird  alone  with  you,  and  repeat  the 
same  word  or  phrase  over  and  over  again.  If  you  cover  its  cage  when 
receiving  its  lesson  it  will  listen  all  the  more  attentively.  Whistle  the 
same  tune  in  like  manner.  Keep  the  bird  warm,  and  give  it  as  much  sun- 
shine as  possible.  A  cold  winter  kills  hundreds  of  Parrots.  With  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  you  may  effect  much.  Unfortunately  children  and 
servants  often  tease  or  frighten  them;  both  are  bad.  Sifted  gravel  it 
should  have.  Keep  bird  and  cage  very  clean.  Mind  the  Parrot's  feet  are 
carefully  washed  from  impurities.  Get  the  bird's  confidence,  and  you 
will  succeed  with  your  pet,  and  fi.nd  it  a  pleasure. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden,  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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88.2 

39.8 

— 

Tu.     7 

S0.190 

41.4  I  40.8 

E. 

38.2 

49.8 

39.0 

49.8 

31.9 

0.311 

Jleaus 

29.911 

40.0      39.1 

•• 

35.5 

45.7 

36.8 

55.0 

84.4 

0.711 

REMARKS. 
1st,— Overcast  in  the  mornin  g,  drizzle  throughout  the  day,  with  a  wet  fog, 
2nd. — Cloudy  throughout  the  day. 

3rd. — Overcast  in  morning,  rain  during  the  day,  ceasing  at  7  p.m. 
4th.— Cloady  all  day  except  at  noon,  rain  between  7  and  8  p.m. 
5th.— Fair  in  morning,  southerly  gale  begun  at  noon,  rain  in  evening,  but 

fine  after  8  p  3i. 
Gth. — Beautiful  day,  both  warm  and  bright. 
7th.— Cloudy  throughout,  with  heavy  rain  after  noon. 

Erratum. — The  mean  dry  bulb  reading  for  last  week  was  misprinted  as 
36.1,  it  should  have  been  30.7. 

The  week  just  ending  has  been  much  warmer  than  any  other  of  the 
present  year,  but  even  it  is  very  little  above  the  average,  and  the  soil 
remains  remarkably  cold.  The  prevalence  of  cloud,  which  has  attracted 
so  much  attention,  still  continues. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.- February  S. 
Owing  to  the  favourable  change  in  the  weather  we  have  had  a  better 
supply  of  out-door  produce,  and  the  improvement  noticed  last  week  has 
been  maintained.  Of  choice  vegetables  the  quantity  is  still  limited, 
although  we  have  been  able  to  procure  some  from  St.  Malo  and  that 
neighbourhood.  Pears  comprise  Eeurre  do  Ranee,  E  ister  Beurre,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  and  Jean  de  Witte  ;  Apples  —  Ribston  Pippin,  Nonpareil, 
Court  of  Wick,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  others.  The  Potato  trade  report 
large  supplies. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 1  sieve  1 

Apricots doz.  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Chestnuts bushel  10 

Currants i  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doz.  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes,  Hothouse lb.  5 

Lemons ^100  G 

Melons each  1 


B.  d.     8.   d 


0  to2    0 
0       0    0 

0 
18 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2  6 
0  0 
10  0 
10  0 
i    0 


s.  d.  s. 

Mulberries lb.    0    0  toO 

Nectarines doz.    0    0  0 

Oranges V  100    6    0  10 

Peaches  doz.    0    0  0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.    10  2 

dessert doz.    2    0  4 

PineApples lb.    5    0  8 

Plums i  sieve    0    0  0 

Quinces  doz.    0    0  0 

Raspberries lb.    0    0  0 

Strawberries    lb.    0    0  0 

Walnuts bushel  10    0  16 

do %^100    10  2 


Artichoke  s doz. 

Asparagus afv  loo 

Beans,  Kidney  ....^>100 

Broad buabel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .  4  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworta..doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish   ....bundle 


VEGETABLES. 

.    8.  a 

too  0 
10  0 
8 
0 
3 
1 
4 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  doz,  1 

Mushrooms pottle  1 

Mustard  &  Cress .  .punnet  0 

Onions  bushel  4 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley.... sieve  8 

Parsnips doz.  0 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  2 

KJdjiey do.  S 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Savoys doz.  1 

Searkale basket  2 

Shallots lb,  0 

Spinach bushel  3 

Tomatoes doz.  S 

Turnips bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows , .  doz.  0 


s.  d.     s. 
0    4to  0 


POULTRY  MARKET.— February  8. 
Moderate   supply  and  sluggish  trade.    There  has  been  buying  for 
transmission  to  Paris,  but  there  are  still  difficulties  in  getting  goods  into 
the  city  if  they  are  intended  for  sale. 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

^7 

Month 

^7 

Week. 

FEBRUARY  16-22,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
tm*e  near  London. 

Kain  in 
43  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

ot 
Year. 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Th 

F 
S 

S0N 

M 

To 

W 

Meeting  of  Royal  and  Linnean  Societies. 

QniNQUiGESIMA   SUSBAY. 

Meeting  of  Entomological  Society,  7  P.M. 
Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  9  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  P.M. 

Day. 
47.0 
46.6 
45.2 
44.9 
45.5 
46.7 
46:8 

NiKht. 
30.6 
30.6 
31.1 
310 
30.7 
32.8 
31.9 

Mean. 
38.8 
38.6 
38.2 
37.9 
38*1 
89.5 
39.3 

Days. 
11 
17 
17 
15 
14 
23 
19 

m.     h. 
14af7 
12      7 
11      7 
9      7 

7  7 
5      7 

8  7 

m.     li. 
14  at  5 
16      5 

18  5 

19  5 
21       5 
28      5 
25      5 

m.      h. 
33  at  5 
25      6 
4      7 
36      7 
59      7 
21      8 
39      8 

m.      h. 
26  af  1 
86      2 
51      3 
8      5 
24      6 
37      7 
48      8 

Davs. 
26 
27 
28 
• 

1 

2 

3 

m.     s. 
14    19 
14    15 
14    10 
14      5 
13    69 
13    52 
13    45 

47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
53 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  46.1°,  and  its  night  tempera- 
tore  31.2°.     The  greatest  heat  was  59",  on  the  16th,  1847 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  2',  on  the  17th,  1855.     The  greatest  fall  of  ram  was  0.51  inch. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE  MANAGEMENT. 

HERE  is  no  garden  structure  so  easil}'  nia- 
naged,  and  yet  so  full  of  interest,  as  the 
orchard  liouse.  It  has  this  advantage  also — it 
can  be  erected  at  less  expense  than  most 
other  glazed  structures.  Let  it  not  be  im- 
plied from  this  that  a  cheap  structure  is  the 
best,  or  even  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  If  the 
work  is  substantial  it  will  require  a  very 
small  outlay  to  keep  it  in  repair  during  the 
first  twenty-five  years ;  whereas  a  house 
built  of  inferior  materials  and  ill-constructed  will  perhaps 
require  considerable  outlay  after  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years. 

The  original  idea  of  an  orchard  house  was  a  glass 
erection  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  to  protect 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  other  fruit  trees  from 
spring  frosts  while  in  blossom,  and  to  ripen  the  fruit 
better  and  at  a  less  cost  than  can  be  done  on  walls. 
Whether  fruit  can  bo  grown  in  an  orchard  house  at  a  less 
cost  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  can  ; 
that  it  can  be  grown  of  better  qualitj'  in  most  cases  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  Another  obvious  advantage  is,  that 
a  crop  of  fruit  can  be  obtained  the  second  season  after 
the  house  is  built,  with  a  small  expenditure  for  trees.  I 
have  purchased  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  one  year  from 
the  bud,  and  after  growing  them  one  season  in  pots,  they 
have  borne  a  crop  of  from  one  to  two  dozen  of  fine  fruit. 
The  trees  must  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  grow- 
ing period,  but  it  is  interesting  work,  and  after  a  few 
lessons  can  be  performed  by  unskilled  hands  as  well  as 
by  the  properly-trained  gardener.  Most  gardeners  are 
aware  that  to  have  a  wall  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
in  good  health  and  fertility,  much  care  and  attention  are 
required ;  and  after  sufficient  experience  of  a  practical 
nature  with  both  systems  I  can  safely  say  that  working 
in  the  orchard  house  is  a  much  more  agreeable  occupation 
than  attending  to  the  requirements  of  wall  trees. 

The  orchard  house,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  heated  in 
some  way  ;  hot- water  pipes  are  the  best  means  of  applying 
artificial  heat.  The  house  here  is  a  span-roofed  structure, 
24  feet  wide  by  1-2  high,  and  four  rows  of  -l-inoh  pipes  are 
required  to  keep  out  the  frost  during  the  time  the  blossoms 
are  expanding.  About  the  first  week  in  January  we 
manage  to  give  the  glass  and  woodwork  a  thorough  wash- 
ing :  four  hundred  pots  of  Strawberries  are  then  brought 
in  and  placed  on  a  shelf,  which  extends  all  rounH  the 
house  near  to  the  glass.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  arc  also 
brought  in,  and  arranged  more  closely  than  they  will 
ultimately  be  during  the  growing  period.  Some  of  the 
varieties  do  not  set  their  fruit  freely  ;  these,  with  some  of 
the  others,  will  be  removed  out  of  doors  to  ripen  the  fruit 
after  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and  it  is  well  not  to 
risk  the  trees  out  of  doors  until  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginniag  of  .June.  I  placed  a  number  of  pot  trees  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  in  a  somewhat  shel- 
tered position  in  the  first  week  of  May  last  year,  when  the 
fruit  were  as  largo  as  horse  beans  ;  frosty  nights  set  in,  and 
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6°  of  frost  on  the  0th  of  May  blackened  and  destroyed  all 
the  young  fruit.  The  heating  medium  is  not  only  required 
on  frosty  nights,  but  is  equally  useful  in  cold  dull  weather, 
as  the  circulation  of  air  which  it  creates  facilitates  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  this  is  fairly  set  ply.  the 
syringe  vigorously  amongst  the  trees  night  and  morning, 
and  on  the  first  appearance  of  aphides  give  the  house  a 
good  "dressing"  with. tobacco  smoke,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  they  are  destroyed. 

Water  the  trees  with  clear  water  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure  will 
be  beneficial.  The  trees  ought  also  to  be  fed  by  surface- 
dressings  applied  for  the  first  time  in  June.  A  good  mix- 
ture for  this  purpose  consists  of  half-decayed  horse  drop- 
pings, cow  manure,  and  loam  in  equal  proportions  ;  a  couple 
of  handsfal  of  this  spread  over  the  surface  of  each  pot, 
and  lightly  pressed  down,  will  soon  bring  the  roots  to  the 
surface.  This  surface-dressing  may  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  three  weeks.  From  the  middle 
of  May  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  all  fruit  trees  in  pots 
require  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  if  they 
suffer  from  want  of  that  most  necessary  element  at  this 
time  there  will  be  no  fine  fruit.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Strawberries  in  pots  ;  as  soon  as  their  trusses  of  flowers 
are  thrown  up  it  is  not  easy  to  overwater  them.  Some 
growers  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  which  are  kept  full 
of  water ;  this  saves  labour  in  watering,  but  I  fancy  the 
fruit  is  not  so  good. 

Only  the  best  sorts  of  Strawberries  are  grown  in  the 
orchard  house,  and  quality  is  preferred  to  quantity.  There 
are  appliances  here  for  forcing,  but  those  who  have  no 
other  glass  structure  should  grow  a  few  of  Black  Prince 
in  the  earliest  corner,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  as  the 
best  late  sort.  Numerous  varieties  have  been  tried  here, 
but  the  best  as  yet  are  President,  La  Constante,  Sir  Harry, 
British  Queen,  Mr.  Radclyfi'e,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Frogmore 
'  Late  Pine.  I  think  highly  of  Lucas  and  Souvenir  de  KiefF ; 
they  were  both  first-rate  out  of  doors  last  year,  and  will 
be  tried  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house  this  season. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  the  Strawberry  plants  out  of  the 
orchard  house  as  fast  as  the  fruit  is  picked,  as  no  method 
of  cultivation  which  I  am  aware  of  will  prevent  theu'  being 
infested  with  red  spider. 

Ply  the  syringe  vigorously  on  the  fruit  trees  when  the 
Strawberry  pots  are  removed,  as  very  shortly  the  earliest- 
Peaches  will  be  taking  the  second  swelling,  and  as  the 
fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening  syringing  must  be  discon- 
tinued, otherwise  the  flavour  wUl  not  be  good.  The  first 
Peaches  to  ripen  are  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Rivers : 
the  fruit  is  small,  but  valuable  from  coming  in  three  weeks 
before  Early  York.  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  is  a  very 
fine  second  early  Peach,  but  the  trees  are  not  so  robust  as 
the  Early  York.  The  last  to  ripen  are  Lady  Palmerston, 
Comet,  and  Salway.  all  yellow-fleshed.  Desse  Tardive, 
an  excellent  late  sort,  fruited  last  year  for  the  first  time  : 
this  is  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  I  proved  jnany 
new  sorts  last  year,  but  owing  to  the  exceptional  season  it 
was  not  possible  to  report  on  them. 

The  Nectarine  season  does  not  extend  so  long  as  that 
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of  tlie  Peach.  Hunt's  Tawny  is  the  earliest,  and  the  last  to 
ripen  are  Victoria  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  best  time  to  repot  the  trees,  and  still  mate  sure  of  a 
crop  in  the  following  year,  is  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
I  reduce  the  ball  of  roots  sufficiently  to  repot  again  in  the 
same  size  of  pot,  by  keeping  t*ie  house  close  and  syringing  the 
trees,  the  foliage  does  not  suffer,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the 
young  roots  will  be  pushing  into  the  fresh  material.  All  the 
trees  are  either  repotted  or  surface-dressed  by  the  middle  of 
October,  and  turned  out  of  doors.  The  trees  here  have  beei^ 
treated  in  this  way  for  many  years,  and  are  still  healthy  and 
fruitful. 

1  have  been  taken  to  task  both  by  Mr.  Eivers  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son for  placing  the  trees  out  of  doors.  In  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  this  Journal,  page  329,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pearson  says,  referring 
to  Peaches  in  pots — "  If  left  out  during  winter  I  should  not 
expect  them  to  retain  their  buds,  and  if  we  had  a  cold  winter 
I  should  expect  some  to  be  killed  outright."  He  is  quite  mis- 
taken ;  the  trees  do  not  drop  any  buds,  and  during  the  severest 
frost  of  the  present  severe  winter  not  one  tree  was  injured. 
Now,  let  us  again  turn  to  The  Joubxal  or  Hoeticultuke, 
vol.  xvi.,  page  420,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pearson  says,  referring  to  his  own 
orchard-house  Peaches,  "They  are  nearly  a  total  failure." 
"  Nearly  all  the  fruit  had  fallen  off,"  &o.  Now,  what  was  the 
reason  of  this  ?  He  tells  us  "  that  it  was  a  total  absence  of 
sun  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom."  My  four  rows  of  hot-water 
pipes  came  in  useful  just  at  that  time,  and  I  had  a  splendid 
crop.  I  showed  thirteen  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
at  South  Kensington ;  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  col- 
lection ;  also  one  dish  of  Eoyal  George,  which  had  the  first 
prize,  and  was  said  to  be  the  best-flavoured  Peach  in  the  room. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  gathering  several  dozens  every  day  at 
home  for  my  employer  and  his  friends,  and  both  Mr.  Barron, 
of  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  Eivers's  foreman,  Mr.  Perry,  told  me 
they  were  the  finest  orchard-house  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
they  had  ever  seen.  It  looks  egotistical  to  write  like  this,  but 
when  you  are  called  to  order  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Eivers  and 
Mr.  Pearson,  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  state  the  result  of 
the  method  of  cultivation  you  advise  others  to  practise. 

My  reason  for  removing  the  trees  out  of  doors  is  that  the 
entire  house  may  be  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  advise 
all  who  possess  an  orchard  house  to  fill  it  with  them  in  the 
autumn.  Some  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  for  quality 
of  flower ;  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  plants  are  potted  in 
a  10  or  12-inch  pot,  they  are  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  only 
three  flowers  are  allowed  to  each.  These  plants  can  be  placed 
closely  together  to  form  a  centre  or  background  as  may  be 
desired ;  if  the  house  is  a  lean-to  they  are  arranged  to  form  a 
background,  and  in  a  span-roofed  house  they  are  placed  in  the 
centre  bed,  with,  in  front  of  them,  specimen  plants  of  the  large- 
flowering,  Japanese,  and  Pompon  varieties,  which  will  furnish 
a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
now,  by  the  aid  of  the  Japanese  and  some  other  late-flowering 
sorts,  the  bloom  is  extended  far  into  January. — J.  Douglas. 


OENAMENTAL  VARIETIES    OF  OUR  NATIVE 
GRASSES. 

Not  till  I  had  seen  the  beaulifal  Daetylis  elegantiseima  at 
Kew  did  I  think  that  the  British  Grasses  could  be  made  so 
useful  for  garden  decoration.  Since  then  I  have  turned  my 
attention  to  them,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  think  I  have  been 
Buccessful,  having  found  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  Grasses 
with  variegated  foliage.  The  first  variegated  Grass  I  ever 
{ound  was  in  Kent — a  wee  seedling  plant,  not  an  inch  in  height, 
of  Holcus  lanatus,  Timothy  Grans.  The  same  season  I  found 
Alopecurus  pratensis.  Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass,  in  a  meadow. 
These  were  both  distributed  by  one  of  our  most  enterprising 
nurserymen. 

I  have  since  found  Phlenm  pratense  albo-marginatum,  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  same  firm.  I  have  now  Phleum  pratense 
anreo-vaiiegatum,  a  fine  Grass;  a  Poa,  an  Agrostis,  Triticum 
repens,  Lolinm  perenne,  a  new  Daotylis  glomerata,  and  several 
Others  that  have  not  yet  flowered.  One  in  particular  is  a  wood 
Grass,  with  a  remarkably  bold  snow-white  variegation. 

I  find  that  moat  of  our  British  Grasses  may  be  found  in  a 
variegated  state  by  looking  carefully  over  them  where  they 
abound,  chiefly  in  sandy  soils.  My  experience  proves  that 
they  are  only  found  in  very  small  portions,  being  m6ttly  sports. 

My  Daetylis  glomerata  is  a  curious  plant,  that  never  flowers, 
a  Btronger  variety  thun  the  usual  variegated  variety.    I  was 


curious  to  know  the  reason  of  its  not  flowering,  and  find,  after 
careful  examination,  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which 
not  only  prevents  its  fiowering,  but,  I  think,  must  be  the 
cause  of  its  variegation  also.  During  the  summer  months 
this  Grass  tegaius  its  green  condition  till,  during  the  winter, 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  become  again  active. 

I  have  raised  thousands  of  seedling  plants  from  variegated 
Grasses,  but  they  all  come  up  green,  with  the  exception  of 
Lolinm  perenne,  and  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  this. 
Some  of  these  Grasses  make  a  nice  variety  in  the  mixed  her- 
baceous border,  others  are  good  for  edgings,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  dwarfer-growing  kinds  might  be  planted  for 
making  simple  figures  on  lawns,  to  be  mown  as  usual — for  in- 
stance, Poa  trivialis  argentea. 

In  a  future  note  I  shall  say  something  about  our  English 
wild  Geraniums,  thinking  them  proper  subjects  to  come  under 
the  hands  of  the  fiorist,  and  I  hope  that  others  besides  my- 
self will  give  a  helping  hand  towards  introducing  these  native 
wayside  beauties  into  our  gardens,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
what  may  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  these 
humble  members  of  the  vegetable  world. — W.  B.,  Gardener, 
Cromwell  Souse. 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL    GENERAL   MEETING. 
Feeeuaet  14th. 

The  Aunnal  General  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticnltnral  Society 
^vas  lield  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Conucil-room  of  the  Society, 
South  Kensington.  The  chair  was  taken  by  His  Serene  Highness 
Prince  Teck,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Duke  of  Buccleach. 

The  Scrutineers  appointed  for  the  ballot  were  Dr.  Masters  and 
W.  Beattie  Booth,  Esq.  On  the  Meeting  proceeding  to  ballot  for 
raembers  of  Council,  Oliice-bearers,  and  Expenses  Committeemen  for 
the  ensuing  year, 

His  Seeexe  High>i:ss  said : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  work 
which  those  members  of  Council  and  office-bearers  undertook  last 
year,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  task,  is  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  Eeport  which  will  be  read  to  you,  that  I  will  not 
intrude  upon  your  time  by  referiiug  to  the  subject.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  my  gratification  at  presiding  for  the  first  time 
at  one  of  your  meetings,  especially  when  I  can  see  that  the  future  of 
the  Society  will  be  undoubtedly  bright  [applause].  Your  finances 
are  increasing,  and  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  continnons  progress  in 
that  work  which  is  the  special  mission  of  the  Society.  This  year, 
besides,  brings  you  into  one  of  those  international  contests  which  lead, 
not  to  the  destruction  of  the  precious  life  of  man,  but  to  the  nurture 
and  protection  of  that  life  which  is  bestowed  upon  fruits  and  flowers 
for  the  sustenance,  the  delight,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  [cheers].  I 
will  now  call  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  read  the  Report,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  will  ask  you  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  for  the  year. 

Mr.  RicHAEDS,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  was  about  to  read  the 
Report,  which  wdl  be  found  appended,  when 

Mr.  S.  H.  Godson  remarked,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  be 
elected  on  the  Expenses  Committee  was  not  now  on  the  Council.  It 
was  irregular,  he  thought,  to  have  the  ballot  for  the  Council  made  be- 
fore that  for  the  Expenses  Committee. 

Lord  Heney  Lennox. — It  is  only  a  matter  of  form  which  can  be 
explained  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  RiCH^vEDS  then  read  the  Report. 

Colonel  Challonee  saiil  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  find  fault  that  he 
rose,  because  he  considered  that  on  the  whole  the  Report  was  satis- 
factory, but  he  did  so  because  they  really  knew  nothing  about  the 
finances  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  They  ought  to  know  a 
little  more  about  them.  Of  course  upon  any  finance  question  he  should 
address  himself  more  particularly  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  charge 
of  the  finance  department ;  and  he  ventured  to  put  this  question  to 
them — Whether  the  balance  of  18G9  was  £1331 ;  that  was  a  balance 
against  them,  whilst  at  the  present  moment  they  had  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  liability  ?  And  he  should  also  ask  this  question,  "  Does  the 
account  from  Jannaiy  to  December  include  all  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  Society  ? 

Colonel  Scott,  Secretary,  said  the  account  showed  the  absolute  ex- 
penditure during  the  year.  At  the  foot  of  the  account  the  item  of 
£1592  for  liabilities  on  curreut  accotmt  would  be  seen.  That  showed 
the  liabihties  at  the  present  moment. 

Colonel  Cn.iLLONER  observed  that  he  should  have  been  glad  if  he 
had  had  a  more  satisfactory  answer  when  he  asked  the  same  question 
two  or  three  years  ago.  He  should  like  to  see  the  finances  of  the 
Society  make  the  same  appearance  as  their  banktr'a  book — assets  on 
one  side,  and  so  much  liability  on  the  other.  He  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  have  what  ho  would  not  call  "  cooked  "  accounts. 

Colonel  Scott. — But  the  account,  sir,  shows  cverj'lhmg  fuUy  as 
far  as  any  account  can  show  it. 

Colonel  Challonee. — Am  I  to  understand  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  including  those  of  Chiswick  garden, 
amounted  to  £12,189  ? 

Colousl  Scott. — That  is  quite  correct. 
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Colonel  ChalloxeH. — I  have  had  a  seat  at  the  Conncil  for  many 
years,  and  having  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  finances,  I  like  to 
understand  exactly  in  what  position  we  are. 

Colonel  Scott. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  coniparing  the  state  of  the 
Society  now  with  its  state  last  year,  we  are  close  upon  .£1000  better 
[hear].  We  have  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  our  liabilities.  The 
account  shows  the  amount  of  liabilities  paid  off,  the  amount  of  our 
present  liabilities,  and  wftat  our  expenditure  was. 

Colonel  Challonee.  —  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  have  the 
balance  sheet  made  out  a  little  plainer  ? 

Colonel  Scott  replied,  that  they  would  ho  very  glad  to  do  so  if  the 
way  were  pointed  out. 

Colouel'CHALLosER  Said  he  felt  assured  the  Council  would  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Fellows  in  the  beat  and  most  economic  way.  He 
begged  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  [hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  G.  F.  BLE^iays  seconded  the  motion,  and  congi-atnlated  the 
Society  upon  having  achieved  so  much  success  in  the  past  year.  He 
trusted  the  International  Exhibitions  when  established  would  prove  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  Society,  bring  to  them  an  increase  of  mem- 
bers, and  an  increase  of  funds. 

Mr.  Batbman  rose  to  assure  his  friends  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
room  that  in  addressing  the  few  remarks  to  them  he  was  about  to 
make,  he  was  influenced  by  no  hostile  spirit.  He  unfortunately  dis- 
sented from  the  congratulation  offered  by  his  friend,  considering  the 
bargain  they  had  made  and  the  terms  they  had  received  from  Htr 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  1851.  He  was  much  afraid  when  people 
came  to  understand  all  these  things  they  would  scarcely  think  them  a 
subject  for  congratulation.  He  felt  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
had  acted  loyally  and  honestly  by  the  Society,  and  that  the  Council  of 
the  latter  had  done  their  very  best  to  make  the  most  advantageous  terms 
they  could  with  the  Commissioners.  But,  let  them  just  go  back  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  when  the  bargain  was  made  whence  these  terms 
came,  which  might  have  appeared  comparatively  easy  at  that  time,  be- 
cause the  day  of  reckoning  was  to  a  certain  extent  far  off.  He  need 
scarcely  inform  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  that  the  gardens  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  then  were  owed  their  origin  to  a  brilliant  idea 
springing  from  the  fertile  mind  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  an  idea 
which  from  the  day  of  its  conception  had  been  undergoing  expansion 
and  extension.  The  late  Prince  Consort  conceived  the  admu'able  idea 
of  associating  together  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences  in  a  sort  of 
happy  family  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  order  to  carry  ont  that 
idea  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  expended.  A  bargain  was 
struck,  and  the  expenses  of  these  magnificent  gardens  were  to  he 
defrayed  jointly  by  the  Koyal  Horlienltural  Society  and  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners.  Although  they  were  to  be  defrayed  jointly  they  were 
not  to  be  defrayed  equally,  but  paitly  by  the  donations  of  life  Fellows, 
and  partly  by  loan.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  offers  ;  they  were  not  to  be  'exceeded  in  their  generosity 
and  the  profusion  of  their  gifts  by  a  royal  dispenser  of  good  things  at 
the  table  of  a  monarch  [laughter].  V^eU,  when  money  was  borrowed 
interest  generally  had  to  be  paid,  but  this  was  precisely  what  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  do.  The 
Society  had  never  been  able  to  pay  the  interest,  and  therefore  they 
were  now  at  the  mercy  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  impose  upon  the  Society  if  they  pleased  terms  which 
would  be  hard  and  harsh — just  such  terms  as  the  Prussian  victors 
seemed  anxious  to  impose  upon  the  beautiful  and  beleaguered  city  of 
Paris.  Now  what  these  terms  were  he  wanted  to  make  the  Society 
understand,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  do  that  by  referring  to  what 
the  Society  had  gained  and  lost.  He  should  first  take  what  thej 
had  lost.  They  had  lost  three  admissions  to  their  own  gardens,  and 
they  would  have  no  power  of  admission  to  their  own  premises  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  It  was  true  the  Report  spoke  of  the 
gates  of  the  gardens  being  thrown  open  to  the  large  and  promiscuous 
company  which  would  crowd  the  exhibition.  When  they  came  to  re- 
member that  at  one  end  of  the  gardens  there  would  be  a  number  of 
people  engaged  in  convivial  hilarity,  and  at  the  other  end  countless 
articles  of  machinery  at  work,  and  somewhere  about  the  centre  the 
baud  of  the  Middlesex  Volunteers  in  full  play  as  well,  the  less  they 
said  about  the  whole  thing  the  better  [laughter].  Indeed,  as  he  had 
read  somewhere,  the  state  of  things  would 

"  Rend  their  ears  asunder 
■With  guns  and  blunderbusses,  swords  and  thunder." 

— [renewed  laughter].  At  all  events  they  would  not  find  themselves, 
as  they  now  were,  in  quiet  seclusion,  because,  even  supposing  the  Com- 
niissiouers  were  so  good  as  to  refrain  from  allowing  all  promiscuous 
visitors  to  the  exhibition  to  come  into  the  gardens,  still  the  season  ticket- 
holders  would  have  that  privilege,  and  hence  the  privacy  which  the 
members  of  the  Society  would  enjoy  in  their  gardens  would  not  be  so 
great  as  that  which  might  be  had  in  any  one  of  the  principal  squares 
in  London,  ^'ow,  having  reviewed  what  they  had  lost,  let  them  see 
what  they  had  gained.  In  the  first  place  they  gained  a  view  of  that 
noble  hall,  which  he  would  say — whether  they  looked  at  the  grandeur 
of  its  proportions,  the  dignity  or  severity  of  its  hnes,  or  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended — was  a  marvel  of 
architectural  skill,  which  reflected  the  utmost  credit  on  his  excellent 
friend,  who  was  on  the  platform  at  that  moment  [hear,  hear].  Much 
might,  no  doubt,  be  said  about  the  appendages  that  were  left,  but  the 
less  said  about  them  now  the  better;  something  might  come  ont  of 
them  by-and-by.    But  then  they  were  told  no  one  was  to  be  admittelT 


into  the  gardens  or  exhibitions  without  a  capitation  toll  of  a  penny ; 
and  as  some  500,000  or  600,000  persons  might  probably  come  to  the 
gardens  and  exhibitions,  that  number  of  pence  would  barely  suffice  to 
pay  the  interest  due  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  loan.  For  his  own 
part  he  must  say  he  did  not  feel  very  grateful  for  what  the  Commia- 
sioners  had  done  for  the  Society.  Excluded  during  the  better  six 
months  of  the  year  from  all  enjoyment  of  the  upper  arcade,  they 
would  be  partly  excluded  from  the  lower  one  during  the  winter  months, 
and  at  a  time  when  all  the  Fellows  would  be  out  of  town  they  would 
have  the  privilege  of  visiting  what  was  left  of  the  exhibition.  The 
grandest  concession  to  the  Society,  however,  was  in  the  matter  of 
tickets.  It  might  be  supposed  that  tickets  would  be  offered  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  for  exhibitions  which  were  held  almost  entirely 
within  their  own  demesne  ;  but  no,  they  were  not  to  have  the  tickets 
for  nothing,  but  at  a  guinea  less  than  other  people.  The  public  would 
pay  three  guineas,  but  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  should  understand 
at  once  that  they  could  not  have  the  privilege  of  walking  in  their  own 
arcades  without  paying  two  guineas  for  that  privilege.  It  did  not 
always  suit  a  person  to  pay  two  guineas.  It  was  not  evei7body  who 
had  two  guineas  to  expend,  nor  was  everyone  who  had  two  guineas 
willing  to  expend  them,  They  would  find  by  looking  at  the  Great; 
Exhibition  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  well-to-do  people 
did  not  spend  anything  like  two  guineas  to  go  to  the  exhibition,  and  ho 
thought  it  would  be  very  hard  to  have  to  pay  two  guineas  now  to  see  a 
very  inferior  exhibition.  He  thought  these  terms  were  exceedingly 
hard.  Let  them  suppose  for  one  moment  that  any  person  was  in  tha 
habit  of  supplying  them  with  milk  or  cream,  that  he  withheld  the 
supply,  and  when  they  complained  he  said,  "  Oh,  you  can  have  three 
gallons  of  water  at  the  cost  of  two"  [laughter].  That  was  pretty 
much  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  be  treated.  He  made  these  remarks  in  order  that  they 
might  find  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  members,  and  pro- 
bably reach  the  stony  hearts  of  the  Commissioners  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Cluttox  said  the  interest  which  the  Society  had  to  pay  was 
originally  fixed  at  5  per  cent.  It  was  then  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  in 
which  the  bondholders  acquiesced.  It  was  quite  true  if  they  had 
profits  they  would  be  bound  to  pay  rent  to  the  Commissioners,  but  they 
had  not  made  any  profits,  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  pay  any  rent. 
With  respect  to  the  gardens,  he  might  say  that  the  Society  found  the 
total  funds  for  making  them,  and  aU  the  buildings  round  the  gardens 
and  the  arcades  were  erected  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851.  He  had 
had  something  to  do  with  the  aiTangement  for  admission  made  with 
the  CommissiiTners,  and  he  could  tell  Mr.  Bateman  he  was  under  a. 
misapprehension  if  he  thought  the  reduction  was  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment. If  was  simply  an  offer  of  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  and  he 
thought  it  was  very  liberal  to  give  the  Society  the  use  of  two  arcades, 
one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side.  It  had  been  originally 
intended  by  the  Commissioners  to  make  a  conservatory  on  the  top  of 
the  roof.  That  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  tha 
Commissioners  gave  way,  although  it  was  part  of  the  original  agree- 
ment that  the  Society  should  give  up  that  part  of  the  building.  Ha 
bought  he  ought  to  explain  these  questions  in  which  money  was 
concerned. 

Mr.  Godson  differed  from  the  last  speaker  as  to  accounts.  If  ha 
looked  at  the  accounts  he  would  find  that  money  had  been  paid, 
but  not  to  a  very  great  amount.  By  paying  a  certain  sum  evei^  five 
years  they  saved  the  privilege  of  their  gardens ;  and  if  the  Council  did 
not  pay  their  portion  it  was  their  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  tha 
Society.  He  was  quite  pleased  to  hear  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Col.  Challoner,  who  had  never  come  ont  in  a  similar  way  before.  Now, 
first  of  all,  he  (Mr-.  Godson),  was  sorry  he  could  not  join  in  the  con- 
gratulation respecting  the  Report.  They  all  knew  very  well  that  in 
the  minutes  of  last  meeting  it  was  stated  they  would  give  up  Chiswick. 
If  that  were  so,  why  had  it  not  been  done  '?  With  respect  to  walls 
being  erected  at  Chiswick,  he  had  suggested  to  the  Council  that  they 
should  have  them  entirely  to  themselves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  shut  out 
nuisances.  One  great  drawback  to  Chiswick  was  the  Militia  barracks. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Bateman's  speech,  Mr.  Godson  said  that  with  respect 
to  that  "  hideous  building  "  Mr.  Bateman  had  spoken  of,  he  had  heard 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  point  out  a  very  different 
idea.  There  could,  he  thought,  be  no  objection  to  tendering  tha 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  No 
doubt  Chiswick  garden  would  have  been  a  great  resort  had  it  been 
properly  managed.  He  thought,  considering  that  the  Couucil  did  not 
state  their  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent of  them  to  put  down  in  an  appendix  what  the  terms  were,  and 
then  they  should  all  know  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Clutton  remarked  that  at  the  Exhibition  of  1861  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  a  sum  of  £2000  as  rent. 

Lord  Henky  Len-xox  said  he  would  answer  a  TC17  few  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised" that  day.  He  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  congiatulation  for  the  Council  to  find  that  even  in  the  hands  of 
so  able  a  man  as  his  friend  Mr.  Bateman,  the  bill  of  indictment  which 
he  brought  against  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  so  small  a  one. 
Mr.  Bateman,  who  no  doubt  would  have  spoken  differently  had  he 
been  among  the  Council  on  the  platform,  said  they  could  have  got 
better  terms  from  the  Commissioners.  Well,  they  all  wanted  to  get 
the  best  terms  they  possibly  could,  but  Mr.  Bateman  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  when  the  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  Commis- 
sioners.   Therefore  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  said  of  full  and 
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oiEcial  respousiliility  lu  public  matters,  he  sliould  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Bateman  re-elected  that  day  a  member  of  the  Council,  to  share  with 
the  rest  of  the  members  the  responsibility  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  which  he  as  a  good  FeUow  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  would  wish  to  see  improved  or  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Batemau  said,  and  truly  said,  he  greatly  regretted  the  use  of 
the  northern  arcades.  When  Mr.  Bateman  was  a  member  of  Council 
it  was  true  the  Commissioners  did  debar  the  Fellows  from  the  use  of 
the  northern  arcades  ;  but  since  the  amended  agreement  had  been 
entered  into  the  Fellows  had  returned  to  them,  and  the  Commissioners 
had  put  up  a  roof  or  covered  way,  which  had  just  been  formed  and 
would  be  kept  up  until  the  exhibition  was  at  au  euJ.  His  friend  Mr. 
Godson,  with  whom  he  had  the  privilege  of  crossing  swords  on  a  former 
occasion,  gave  great  and  fall  credit  to  Mr.  Bateman  for  his  speech, 
which  was  quite  different  from  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
from  him.  He  (Lord  H.  Lennox)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Godson  as 
to  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Bateman's  speech,  but  the  chief  brilliancy  in 
it  was  that  opinion  given,  when  the  truth  was  out,  that  he  was  the  last 
man  who  would  find  fault  with  the  Council — when  he  fully  admitted 
the  diliiculties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  cheerfully  actnowledged 
how  well  they  had  surmounted  them  [hear,  hear].  Tliat  was  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Bateman's  speech  which  the  Council  accepted  cheerfully,  and 
for  which  they  tendered  to  him  their  thanks ;  and  he  (Lord  H.  Lennox) 
hoped  that  when  Mr.  Bateman  rejoined  the  Council  he  would  be  able 
to  say  to  the  Fellows,  "  We  have  met  here  to-day.  Last  day  i  was  iu 
the  position  of  an  elector,  now  I  am  in  that  of  a  minister,  and  I  will 
give  to  you  an  account  of  my  stewardship"  [hear  and  laughter]. 
Now,  his  friend  Mr.  Bateman  said  persons  had  told  him  that  tl^e 
visitors  to  the  gardens  of  the  exhibition  would  amount  to  some  five 
hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Bateman. — From  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand. 

Lord  H.  Lennox. — Well,  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  seven 
hundred  thousand.  It  was  highly  probable  that  of  those  who  visited 
the  exhibition  many  circumstances  must  tend  to  diminish  or  increase 
the  number  ;  and  there  was  nothing  about  which  doctors  differed  so 
much  as  to  what  numbers  would  probably  come,  but  he  and  his  friends 
were  in  a  position  to  say — from  the  information  and  opinion  of  those 
to  whom  the  fullest  credit  may  be  attached  in  a  matter  of  this  kind — 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  would  visit  the  exhibition — now  that 
they  could  breathe  again  at  the  end  of  the  fearful  struggle  abroad — 
would  run  from  two  to  eight  millions  [hear,  hear].  In  that  case,  if 
the  numbers  only  reached  the  lower  figure,  the  an-angement  made 
with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  would  very  soon  repay  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society.  His  friend  Colonel  Challoner  wished  to  see  the  balance 
sheet  plainer.  AU  he  could  say  on  the  part  of  the  finance  officers 
was  that  they  should  be  only  too  grateful  if  Colonel  Challoner  put 
himself  in  communication  with  them,  and  suggested  any  means  by 
which  they  could  simplify  the  accounts.  No  doubt  the  experience  of 
Colonel  Challoner  w^uld  be  very  useful  to  them.  Mr.  Godson  also 
said,  that  grateful  as  he  was  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  wished 
the  Council  had  told  the  Fellows  how  far  the  Society  had  been 
benefited  by  the  garden  at  Chiswick.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Council  say  in  the  Beport :  "  The  Annual  General  Meeting 
having  left  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  they  proceeded 
to  make  inquiries,  but  whilst  engaged  upon  them  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  in  a  most  liberal  spirit,  expressed  his  readiness,  if  the 
Society  chose  to  remain  at  Chiswick,  to  accede  to  an  arrangement  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  lease  of  a  portion  of  the  garden  ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  with  His  Grace,  by  which  the 
garden  is  reduced  from  thirty-two  acres  to  less  than  twelve,  and  the 
rent  has  sustained  a  corresponding  reduction."  That  was  the  answer 
to  Mr.  Godson  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  allowed  them  to  reduce 
their  garden  from  thirty-two  acres  to  less  than  twelve,  and  the  rent 
had  sustained  a  corresponding  reduction.  And  it  was  after  that 
sentence  that  the  following,  which  probably  drew  out  Mr.  Godson's 
observation,  came  : — ''  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  due  to  the  Duke  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has 
treated  them,  both  in  respect  of  rent  and  the  terms  on  which  the  re- 
newed lease  is  granted.  These  terms  leave  to  the  Society  the  option 
of  relinquishing  Chiswick  whenever  they  shall  judge  it  conducive  to 
the  success  of  its  operations  to  seek  another  garden.  They  therefore 
recommend  to  the  meeting  to  record  a  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Grace." 
He  (Lord  H.  Lennox)  was  willing  to  answer  any  farther  question  that 
might  be  put  to  him  before  he  went  away.  The  presence  in  the  chair 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  Prince  Teck,  was  most  encouraging  for  the 
Society  [applause].  No  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Bateman  the 
difficulties  the  Society  had  had  to  encounter  for  a  long  time.  He 
thought  the  Keport  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  meeting  was  a 
proof  that  the  Society  was  steadily — slowly  and  surely — arsuming  the 
place  which  waa  intended  for  it  by  the  illustrious  Prince  Consort 
[cheers]. 

Mr.  Godson  wished  to  know,  with  respect  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  as  to  Chiswick  garden,  what  was  the  term  of  years  given,  because 
the  Society  had  spent  f  20,000  or  i;ao,(100  on  the  place.  How  much 
of  that,  lie  should  lik  o  to  know,  was  preserved  to  the  Society  ? 

Lord  H.  Lennox. — Twenty-one  yearr,  and  to  be  renewed  at  will. 

Mr.  G0D.S0N. — At  the  option  of  the  Council  ami  Fellows? 

Lord  H.  Lennox. — Yes. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  with  regard  to  a  remark  of  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  H.  Lennox),  that  he  should  have  probably  spoken  differently 


had  he  been  on  the  platform  among  the  members  of  the  Council,  he 
would  only  say  his  noble  friend  was  aware,  as  others  were,  that  when- 
ever any  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council,  he  (Mr.  Batemau) 
never  departed  from  what  he  considered  the  right  coarse  [hear]. 

Lord  H.  Lennox  said  he  had  spoken  from  his  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, which  had  ihowu  him  how  much  easier  it  was  to  speak  when 
iu  opposition  than  when  sitting  at  the  Treasury  side  of  the  House 
[lau!;hter]. 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  ■  Report  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

The  results  of  the  ballot  were  then  declared  ;  James  Bateman,  Esq.. 
F.R.S.,  John  Eelk,  Esq.,  and  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  having  been 
elected  members  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  the  vacating  members 
— Andre  «r  Murray,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Sigismund  Paicker,  Esq.,F.L.S.,  and 
Dr.  Thomson,  F.R.S.  The  officers  were  also  appointed  as  follows — 
President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. ;  Treasurer,  John 
Glutton,  Esq.;  Secretary,  Lieut. -Col.  Scott,  R.E.;  Expenses  Com- 
mitteemen, John  Glutton,  Esq.,  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
and  Sigismund  Riicker,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ;  Auditors,  James  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Hudson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  having  been  read. 

Lord  H.  Lents'ox  said  it  had  been  forgotten  to  return  thanks  to 
Col.  Scott,  who  was  the  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  worked 
without  any  remuneration.  He  therefore  begged  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Col.  Scott  [liear,  hear]. 

Mr.  B.iTEMAN  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Godson  ventured  to  tender  His  Serene  Highness  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  the  meeting  for  coming^there  and  presiding  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  assured  His  Serene  Highness  that  the  Society  need  not 
look  to  the  future  with  any  apprehension,  but,  on  the  contrai-y,  to 
great  success,  if  he  gave  as  patient  attention  and  hearing  at  the 
Council  as  he  had  that  day  in  presiding  over  the  meeting  [applause]. 
He  begged  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Hi3 
Serene  Highness. 

Colonel  Challoner  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  amongst  them,  and 
they  ought  all  to  be  proud  at  any  member  of  that  family  taking  the 
chair  at  their  meeting  [hear  hear]. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation. 

His  Serene  Highness  said — In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  your 
President,  I  was  asked  to  perform  the  duties  of  Chairman,  which  any 
one,  indeed,  could  perform  better  than  myself.  I  beg  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  being  associated  with  this  Society,  for  I  take  a  reEd 
interest  in  horticulture,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  [applause]. 

The  proceedings  were  then  brought  to  a  close. 


Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

1.  The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  Fellows 
that  a  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society  since  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting.  They 
can  also  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the  horticultural  work  of  the  past 
year  and  of  the  promise  of  the  present  one.  They  have  again  to  report 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows ;  the  number  now  on  the  books 
is  3376,  being  an  increase  of  twenty-five  since  the  last  annual  Report. 
The  number  of  resignations  has  been  unusually  small  during  the  past 
year,  which  is  another  hopeful  sign  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
"Society. 

2.  The  actual  amount  of  subscriptions  received  is  about  the  same  as 
in  1868  and  1869.  In  the  former  year  it  waa  £7113  ;  in  1869,  £7193  ; 
and  in  1870,  £7177.  That  the  receipts  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  FsUows  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fellows  have  not  so 
largely  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  obtaining  transferable 
tickets  as  iu  former  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  full 
value  of  the  increased  number  of  Fellows  has  not  yet  been  felt,  and 
that  a  return  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  will  bring 
with  it  a  corresponding  desire  to  the  Fellows  to  obtain  for  their  friends 
the  advantages  which  the  transferable  ticket  system  confers. 

3.  The  receipts  from  exhibitions  during  the  past  year  were  higher 
than  in  1868  or  1869,  and  the  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
that,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  number  of  shows,  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Society  may  again  be  said  to  be  self-supporting. 
After  a  trial  of  two  years  the  Council  see  no  room  for  improvement  in 
their  established  arrangements,  excepting  iu  matters  of  detail.  These 
arrangements  appear  to  bo  satisfactory  both  to  the  Fellows  and  to  the 
exhibitors,  and  since  they  are  also  financially  successful,  and  are  adapted 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  throughout  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  are  more 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  than  those 
which  they  have  supplanted.  The  exhibitions  of  the  last  year,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  have  never  been  surpassed  iu  usefulness  and 
brilliancy. 

•1.  The  country  show  at  Oxford  was  the  least  successful,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  of  those  hitherto  yet  held.  The  Council  are, 
however,  not  discouraged  by  the  solitai^  instance  of  a  slight  loss  on  these 
valuable  endeavours  to  increase  the  Society's  usefulness  and  popularity. 
This  year's  Show  ia  to  be  at  Nottingham,  and  if  any  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  interest  there  felt  in  the  visit  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Nottingham  Show  will  mark  a  new  step  iu  the  career  of 
usefulness  on  which  the  Society  entered  when  it  undertook  the  sys- 
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tem  of  holding  annual  country  sliows.  This,  too,  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  Society,  accepting  the  invitation  of  a  locality,  has  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  support  which  the  presence  of  the  Hoyal  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  supposed  to  give,  and  to  trust  to  its  own  efiorts  and 
attractions  for  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  visitors  to  render  the 
exhibition  self-supporting.  The  Council  are  happy  to  report  that  the 
zeal  of  the  horticulturists  of  Nottingham,  and  that  strong  love  of 
flower-culture  which  has  rendered  this  city  so  celebrated,  has  already 
raised  the  special  prize  fund  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £500. 

5.  The  herjuest  of  £"2000  left  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Davis  has  been  invested  in  Consols.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
gii!t  was  that  the  interest  of  the  money  only  should  be  applied  to  the 
uses  of  the  Society.  lu  accordance  with  this  condition  the  Council 
have  determined  to  apply  the  first  proceeds  from  the  interest  of  the 
bequest  to  the  purchase  of  a  challenge  cup,  to  he  called  the  Davis 
Challenge  Cup,  to  be  won  for  a  certain  number  of  years  as  a  distinc- 
tion for  successful  culture.  The  terms  of  competition  will  be  published 
shortly. 

6.  The  Council  for  some  years  past  have  felt  serious  concern  at  the 
gradually  increasing  burden  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  funds  of 
the  Society  for  rates  and  taxes.  The  charge  is  made  upon  an  arbi- 
trary assessment  by  the  parish,  and  not  in  reference  to  the  actual 
returns  as  a  garden.  An  intention  of  still  further  increasing  the  rates 
last  year  was  announced  to  the  Society,  but  was  resisted,  and  the 
amount  remains  unaltered. 

7.  The  Scientific,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  continue  to  do  good 
service  to  horticulture,  and  that  of  the  most  valuable  Idnd.  The 
Council  much  regret  that  the  acconals  published  of  their  proceedings 
at  a  very  serious  cost  to  the  Society  seem  to  te  little  appreciated  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Fellows.  This  is  doubtless  in  some  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  contents  are  necessarily  anticipated  by  the  horti- 
cultural journals  ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  Council  do  not  think 
that  they  would  be  justified  in  entering  upon  additional  expenditure,  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  rapid  publication  of  information,  which  can 
readily  be  obtained  at  a  trifiing  cost  by  those  who  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committees  with  interest.  The  publications  of  the  Society 
pi-ove  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  communication  and  exchange  with 
Societies  and  individuals  abroad.  The  Council  fear  that,  having 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Fellows  and  the 
limited  means  of  the  Society,  they  have  not  yet  found  the  best  mode 
of  employing  the  funds  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  its 
proceedings.  This  subject  will  occupy  their  earnest  attention  during 
the  present  year. 

8.  The  collection  of  economic  entomology  continues  to  'make  pro- 
gress, and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Fellows  and  their 
friends,  who  from  time  to  time  send  contributions.  One  of  the  latter 
(who  desires  to  be  anonymous),  has  offered  a  sum  of  money  in  prizes 
for  the  best  collection  of  entomological  objects.  The  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  objects  to  be  submitted  in  competition  are  to  be 
defined  by  the  Council,  and  they  now  have  this  matter  nnder  their  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Andrew  Murray  has  also  undertaken  to  give  sis 
lectures  during  the  coming  season  on  economic  and  forest  entomology. 
Due  notice  will  be  given  both  of  the  dates  of  these  lectures  and  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  prizes  are  ofl'ered. 

9.  The  most  important  question  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  to  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  was  that  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden.  In  this  case  also  the  increase  of  rates  and  taxes  pressed 
very  heavily,  and  these  coupled  with  a  large  rental  and  the  working 
expenses  of  keeping  up  a  garden  far  more  extensive  than  corresponded 
with  the  present  requirements  of  the  Society,  had,  indeed,  become  so 
heavy  as  seriously  to  cripple  its  resources.  The  Council,  therefore, 
distasteful  as  they  knew  such  a  step  would  be  to  many  of  the  Fellows 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  were  entitled  to  great  weight,  concluded, 
after  much  consideration,  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  small  working  garden  in  a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  of 
Chiswick,  at  some  distance  from  London.  The  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing having  left  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  inquiries,  but  whilst  engaged  upon  them  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  a  most  liberal  spirit,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, if  the  Society  chose  to  remain  at  Chiswick,  to  accede  to  an 
arrangement  for  the  renunciation  of  the  lease  of  a  portion  of  the 
garden ;  and  accordingly  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  with  His 
Grace,  by  which  the  garden  is  reduced  from  thirty-two  acres  to  less 
than  twelve,  and  the  rent  has  sustained  a  corresponding  reduction. 
The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
the  Duke  -for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has  treated  them,  both  in 
respect  of  rent  and  the  terms  on  which  the  renewed  lease  is  gi-anted. 
These  terms  leave  to  the  Society  the  option  of  relinquishing  Chiswick 
■whenever  they  shall  judge  it  conducive  to  the  success  of  its  operations 
to  seek  another  garden.  They,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  meeting 
to  record  a  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Grace. 

10.  An  immediate  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  space  under 
cultivation  at  Chiswick  has  been  a  reconsideration  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  collections  of  fruit  trees  should  be  maintained.  The  original 
idea  was  to  keep  up  a  collection  of  all  the  kinds  of  fruit  trees  admit- 
ting of  cultivation  in  the  English  climate,  and  it  is  believed  that  at 
one  time  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  perfect  one.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  increase  of  varieties  has  been  so  rapid,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  that  it  has  for  some  time  past  ceased  to  have  any  preten- 
sions to  completeness,  and  a  very  large  proportion  consisted  of  inferior 


kinds  rarely  or  never  cultivated.  The  advisability  of  keeping  worth- 
less kinds  has  been  often  questioned,  and  the  moment  the  collection 
ceased  to  have  pretensions  to  completeness,  the  chief  argument  in 
favour  of  preserving  condemned  kinds  vanished.  The  Council  believe 
that  their  action  in  having  weeded  out,  under  the  advice  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Directors,  all  those  varieties  which  were  unworthy  of  culti- 
vation, will  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  cultivators  of  the  present 
day.  The  preservation  of  the  best  kinds  has  been  effected,  partly  by 
transplanting  and  partly  by  grafting,  with  the  success  which  usually 
attends  the  skill  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Barron.  Similar  success 
has  attended  the  removal  of  the  hardy  perennials  to  the  part  of  the 
garden  which  has  been  retained.  Some  new  borders  flanking  the  great 
conservatory  are  devoted  to  them,  and  new  varieties  are  solicited  from 
the  Fellows.  The  extensive  collection  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  has 
also  been  preserved. 

_  11.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which  have  been  contemplated 
since  Mr.  Eyles  has,  with  a  degi-ee  of  success  highly  satisfactory  to 
him,  entered  upon  the  profession  of  a  practising  landscape  gardener, 
that  officer  will  this  year  cease  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ken- 
sington Garden,  hut  he  will  still  remain  with  the  Society  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Exhibitions,  a  duty  which  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
exercise  of  the  profession  he  has  engaged  in.  He  will  also  remain  as 
a  resident  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  and  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  them  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Barron,  who  will  continue  to 
reside  at  Chiswick,  and  undertake  the  superintendence  of  both  gardens. 

12.  The  Council  cannot  omit  from  their  Report  the  expression  of 
their  expectation  that  the  Annual  International  Exhibition,  to  be 
opened  on  1st  May  next,  under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty'  Eshibitiou 
Commissioners,  will  tend  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Society's 
operations.  The  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  French  people  at 
the  present  moment  must  necessarily  interfere  materially  with  the 
horticultural  competition,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  expected 
from  that  nation,  but  both  Holland  and  Belgium  intend  to  do  their 
best  to  contest  the  prize  for  successful  culture  with  the  British  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  must  labour  from, 
the  difficulties  of  transit  to  this  country. 

13.  It  is  incumbent,  also,  on  the  Council  again  to  draw  attention  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Society's  future  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  the  objects  which  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  en- 
deavouring in  so  liberal  a  spirit  to  carry  out,  and  to  urge  them  to  give 
to  the  Annual  International  Exhibitions  their  best  support.  A  Society 
consisting  of  upwards  of  3000  members,  of  whom  the  large  majority 
hold  a  high  position  in  the  country,  may  do  much  to  add  to  that  large 
measure  of  success  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  so  impoi- 
tant  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  arts  and  industries  of 
the  nation.  The  Council  have  felt  it  right,  believing  that  they  were 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  body  thej'  represent,  to  meet  the  Com- 
missioners in  every  point  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  proposed 
arrangements  would  conduce  to  the  success  of  their  great  undertaking 
— an  nndertaking,  of  which  the  Society  will  share  the  benefits,  being 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 

14.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Society  that  its  Fellows, 
by  the  arrangements  entered  into  with  the  Commissioners,  have  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  season  tickets  for  the  Annual  International 
Exhibitions  at  one  guinea  less  for  each  ticket  than  the  price  charged 
to  the  public.  These  tickets,  will  admit  both  to  the  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Galleries  on  each  side  of  the  gardens,  and  to  the  Daily 
Musical  Performances  in  the  Hall  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  following  modification  in  the  terms  of  arrangement 
with  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  use  of  the  arcades  being  more 
favourable  to  the  Society  than  the  original  propositions,  the  Council 
had  no  hesitation  in  concurring  in  it. 

0_gice  of  H.M.  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
5,  Upper  Kensington  Qorc, London,  W. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  terms  of  arrangement  entered  into  between  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  fot  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  for  the  use  of  the  Society's  Gardens  by  tbe  visitors  to 
tbe  forthcoming  Annual  International  Exhibitions,  I  am  directed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  to  inform  you,  that  duriog  the  progress  of  tbeir 
preparations  for  those  Exhibitions,  the  following  modifications  of  the 
terms  in  question  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  Commissioners,  who, 
thinking  that  if  fidopted  they  would  prove  beneficial  alike  to  tbe  Com- 
missioners and  to  the  Society,  have  directed  me  to  communicate  them  to 
you  for  the  consideration  of  your  Council. 

In  Article  1  it  was  agreed  that  the  Society  should  give  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  use  of  the  Northern  Arcades,  the  Commissioners  providing 
in  lieu  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  a  covered  communication  on 
the  roofs  of  those  structures,  between  the  Orchard  House  entrances  and 
the  Conservatory. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  now  propose  that  the  Society  should 
retain  the  North  Arcades,  thus  preserving  their  present  and  more  con- 
venient means  of  access  to  the  Conservatory,  and  should  give  to  the 
Commissioners  instead  tbe  exclusive  use  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Arcades,  which  would  be  enclosed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners, 
by  a  light  trellis-work  fenc^.  The  covered  communication  over  the 
North  Arcades,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Commissioners  in  com- 
pliance with  Article  1,  would  then  be  used  by  them  as  a  moans  of  access 
to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  to  the  wings  of  the  Exhibition  Galleries, 
the  communication  being  completed  by  means  of  a  passage  along  the 
back  part  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Conservatory, 

As  the  Commissioners  have  acquired  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  temporary  use  of  the  South  Arcades,  they  also  propose,  as  a  part  of 
this  now  arrangement,  to  construct  a  passage  beneath  the  Council-room 
of  the  Society,  and  thus  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Gardens. 

\Vith  reference  to  Articles  of  the  terms  of  arrangement,  securing  to 
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the  Fellows  of  the  Society  the  exclusive  use  of  such  portions  of  the 
annexes  as  tire  not  required  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  I  am 
directed  to  inform  you  that  the  development  of  the  Exhibition  will  neces- 
sitate the  occupation  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  annexes, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  Commissioners  would  be  unable  to  leave  to 
the  Fellows,  to  any  substantial  extent,  the  privilege  contemplated  by  the 
article.  On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  propot-e  (but, 
without  binding  themselves  to  a  course  which  might  prove  very  detri- 
mental to  the  success  of  the  Exhibitions)  to  make  the  experimoLt  of 
curtailing  that  free  use  of  the  G;irdens  by  visitors  to  the  Exhibition, 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  original  arrangement,  by  making  an  extra 
charge  for  admission  thereto.  The  effect  of  this  measure  would  obviously 
be  to  secure  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  a  much  greater  degree  of  the 
quiet  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  than  they  would  retain  if  the 
Gardens  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  every  visitor  to  the  Exhibition. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
HENBY  Y.  D.  SCOTT,  Lieut. -Colonel,  K.E. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Secretary. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
15.  The  Council  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  record  tlieir  satisfaction  at 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hall,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  shareholders.  They  are 
informed  that  Eer  Majesty  has  announced  her  intention  of  opening  it 
on  the  agth  March  next. 

EXTKACTS  FnOM   THE  EePOETS  OF  THE  HOBTICULTUK.iL  DiEECTOES. 

Scientific  Cojtsiittee. — Numerous  matters  of  greater  or  less 
interest  have  come  before  the  Scientific  Committee  during  the  past 
year,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Society's  journal.  Amongst  these  the 
most  prominent  aru  Jlr.  Glaisher's  observations  on  the  meteorological 
records  which  have  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years  at  Chiswick. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Society  that  the  doubts  as  to  their 
accuracy  since  1860  have  been  quite  cleared  up,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  cotehiporaneons  observations  at  Greenwich  has  enabled  him 
to  attain  many  useful  results  which  will  bo  published  in  an  appendix 
to  the  journal. 

The  experiments  on  the  effect  of  different  manures  on  the  com- 
parative development  of  a  certain  number  of  plants  have  been  carried 
on  very  carefully  at  Chiswick,  and  the  results  which,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  season,  have  been  of  much  interest,  and  are  already 
published. 

Mr.  Andersou-Heni7  has  sent  some  valuable  observations  on  hybridi- 
sation, and  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  has  lately  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  that  subject,  as  iUnstrated  by  the  phenomenon  of  mimetic  insects. 

Amongst  minor  matters  the  occurrence  of  a  manna-like  substance  on 
Peach  leaves  and  twigs  at  Chiswick,  but  which  really  appeared  to  be 
more  allied  to  stearine,  deserves  especial  notice,  as  also  Mr.  Laxton's 
observations,  accompanied  by  specimens,  on  the  effect  of  crossing  in 
Peas  on  the  colour  of  the  seed. 

PoMOLOGicvi  Depabtmest. — In  consequence  of  the  contemplated 
changes  that  were  decided  upon  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  in  the 
gai'den  at  Chiswick,  it  was  considered  impolitic  to  cultivate  that  portion 
of  it  which  has  hitherto  been  occupied  as  the  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden,  and  consequently  no  experiments  were  last  year  undertaken 
in  the  open  ground.  But  the  great  success  that  has  attended  the 
cultivation  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  fruits  in  the  new  orchard  house 
has  resulted  in  securing  very  copious  notes  on  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots,  which  will  serve  in  the  preparation  of  future  reports  on 
these  subjectB.  for  some  seasons  paat  considerablo  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  investigation  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Figs,  hitherto 
in  a  sad  state  of  confusion  as  to  nomenclature,  and  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  merits  aud  characteristics  ;  and  again  this  season  great  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  observations  already  obtained. 

The  inside  border  of  the  great  vinery  (formerly  the  conservatory) 
has  been  entirely  removed,  as  well  as  the  Vines  which  it  contained, 
and  the  house  is  now  furnished  entirely  by  Vines  growing  in  the  out- 
Bide  border,  which  has  been  considerably  enlarged. 

Notwithstanding  the  abandonment  of  the  old  orchard,  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  coUectiou  of  fruit  trees  has  been  preserved,  only  dupli- 
cates, and  some  varieties  which  had  been  proved  essentially  worthless, 
having  been  destroyed  ;  yet  some  of  these,  which  had  acquired^  a 
symmetrical  habit  of  giowlh,  were  successfully  re-grafted  with  superior 
varieties,  and  will  preserve  their  place  in  the  collection.  An  entire  re- 
arrangement of  the  whole  collection,  both  of  Apples  and  Pears,  has 
been  made,  and  will  occupy  compartments  on  the  new  ground  which 
lias  been  broken  up  and  laid  out  for  the  special  purpose. 

The  crops  of  fruit  have,  during  the  past  season,  been  generally 
abundant,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Pyramid  Cheiries  and 
Plnms,  which  were  almost  a  total  failure. 

By  the  new  arrangements  that  are  being  made  in  the  garden  there 
will  bo  ample  space  at  command  for  carrying  out  all  es])orimental 
operations  which  the  Society  can  desire  ;  and  the  more  compact  state 
of  the  garden  will  admit  of  a  concentration  of  labour  which  could  not 
formerly  be  obtained,  and  thereby  conduce  to  greater  ease  and  cfliciency 
in  the  conducting  of  experiments  aud  the  preparation  of  reports. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  former  years,  so  in  the  past,  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing scions,  cnttiii;,'H,  plants,  aud  seeds  from  the  garden ;  and  nursery- 
men especially,  who  are  Fellows,  appear  to  estimate  at  the  proper  value 
the  privilege  of  renewing  and  correcting  their  collections  of  fruit  trees 
from  the  trees  at  Chiswick.  During  the  past  year  02,000  packets  of 
seeds  have  been  distributed;  '2'2riO  sorts  of  cuttings  of  fruit  trees, 
including  many  collections  of  Figs,  Vines,  and  Gooseberries. 


Floual  Depaetmext. — The  floral  department  at  Chiswick  hae 
rendered  the  Society  good  service  during  the  past  year.  First,  as 
regards  supply.  The  number  of  plants  distributed  to  the  Fellows,  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,  has  been  1.3,700,  and  the  number  of  packets  of 
flower  seeds,  60,000 ;  while  the  contribution  to  the  garden  at  South 
Kensington,  though  less  than  usual  as  regards  numbers,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  bedding-out  there,  has  extended  to  28,1-14  plants. 

Though  it  was  found  impracticable,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Superintendent  was  placed,  to  carry  out  the  usual  trials  of 
new  varieties  of  Bedding  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  yet  a  successful  effort  has 
been  made  to  retain  the  extensive  collection  of  sorts  which  had  been 
got  together,  with  the  view  to  resume  these  useful  critical  comparisons 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  collection  of  Hardy  Perennials,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  further 
extended  from  year  to  year,  has  also  been  preserved,  and  removed  from 
that  part  of  the  garden  which  has  to  be  given  up.  Some  new  borders 
flanking  the  great  conservatory  have  been  devoted  to  them,  aud  further 
contributions  to  the  collection  are  solicited  from  any  of  the  Fellows, 
or  others,  who  take  interest  in  herbaceous  plants — a  class  which  has 
latterly  been  far  too  much  neglected. 

The  cultivation  of  stove  plants — one  of  the  least  useful  and  most 
expensive  branches  of  the  floral  department — was  relinquished  when 
the  necessity  for  curtailment  became  evident,  the  houses  being  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  less  tender  plants  for  the  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington. 

Amongst  the  subjects  provided  for  ballot  during  1871,  will  be  found 
some  novel  and  extremely  interesting  fringed-flowered  Petunias,  both 
double  and  single,  wliich  have  been  raised  at  Chiswick.  They  are  vei-y 
handsome  plants,  aud  will  form  a  pleasing  variety  amongst  Petunias. 
Other  novelties  raised  at  Chiswick,  and  which  will  be  distributed  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  are  a  fine  new  Dieffenbachia  ;  Tacsonia 
speciosa,  a  handsome  Passiou-FIower ;  some  of  the  golden-leavecl 
Caladiums  referred  to  last  year ;  and  variegated  zonal  Pelargonium 
Amy  Eichards,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  bedding 
varieties  yet  obtained. 

Abundant  facilities  will  be  afforded  in  the  new  garden  for  carrying 
on  the  useful  work  of  the  floral  department,  it  being  intended  to  form 
beds  for  the  experimental  trials  of  flowers  on  a  strip  of  ground  between 
the  Council-room  aud  the  conservatory — a  situation  which  is  in  evei-y 
way  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

0- 

Statejiem  of  AccotNTs  from  Ist  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1870 

EECEIPTS. 

£     s.  i.        S    s.   a. 

To  Life  Compositions 546    0    0 

„  Admission  Fees 365    8    0 

„  'Annunl  Subscriptions    7177    0    0 

,, +Garden  Produce  and  Charges 578    5  11 

„  Daily  Admissions  and  Promenades..     4G3    6    9 

,,  Rent  of  space  in  Arcades 424    0    0 

„  Exhibition  and  Fetes  1277    7    0 

„  Miscellaneous 39  19    S 

„  Interest  on  Davis  Bequest 4  16    7 

10,876    2  11 

„  Balance ■    1,313    9    S 

JE12,189  12    S 

"Assets.  Subscriptions  unpaid  ....  £735    0    0 
tGarden  Produce,  due  but  unpaid.     175    0    0 

910    0    0 

EXPENDITURE, 

£     s.  d.        £    8.   d- 

By  Balance  from  1S69 1331  18  11 

By  Chiswick  Garden  Expenses— viz. : — 

Kent,  Kates,  and  Taxes 224    4    7 

Labour     902    4  11 

Implements,  Manure,  Coke,  ic 126    5    3 

Repairs 49  12    4 

Trees,  Plants,  and  Shrubs 9  18    0 

Miscellaneous   24    3    6 

1835    8    7 

Alterations  in  Garden    31  14    3 

JJu  Expenses  of  Management— viz.  :  — 

Salaries    4'27    4  11 

Journal 12  12    6 

Horticultural  Directors,  rruit,and  Floral 

Committees,  &c 401    2    6 

Foreign  Importations 11    9    (> 

Examinalion  of  Gardeners  30    1    4 

Postages 77    0    0 

Distribution  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Cut- 
tings   691010                   ♦ 

Reading  Eoom  20    6    6 

Gas    ..   3519    S 

Wages  224    0    0 

Miscellaneous    61  i»    ^ 

51    0    »■ 

By  Expemes  of  Exhibitiont—viz. :— 

Advertising  and  Posting    „?2  Jo    S 

Prizes  and  Medals  805  13    0 

Bands   424    0    0 

Police   :  5    0  10 

Labour,  Judges'  Fees,  Luncheons,  and 

Sundries 128    9    4 

Expenses  of  Permanent  Exhibition —  ___     ij-i    7    •} 
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By  Kensington  Garden  Expemes~viz. ; —  £    s.    d.      £    s.    d. 

Labonr 935  IS    i 

Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insm-ance  1002    3    9 

Engineer 22    7    9 

Water   1')  17    6 

Repairs 77    2    9 

Implements,  Manure,  Coals,  and  Coke  .      60  12    6 

Gravel  3  15    0 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  cSo 21    2    2 

Superintendent's  Salary    200    0    0 

Miscellaneous    24  13  10 

2359  10    7 

Conversazione m^Q  il    k 

By  Interest  on  Debentures 1943  13    5 

„   Liabilities  of  1869  paid  off 2283  ID    2 

„    Liabilities  on  Current  Account,  £1552   Is.    Id. 

£12,139  12    5 

3rd  of  February,  1871.  

Audited  and  found  correct, 

JA3IES  Nicholson,  1 

Robert  Hudson,     [■   Auditors. 

John  Gibson,  J 


FEUIT  AND  FLOEAL  MEETING,  &c. 
FEBKnAET  15th. 
This  Meeting  was  one  of  tlio  most  successful  the  Society  has  ever 
held — successful  in  tlie  ttiversity,  the  interest,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
objects  which  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  together  at  a  season  when 
plant-lite  is  only  beginning  to  awaken  from  its  winter's  rest ;  successful 
in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the  almost  unprecedented  attendance  of 
visitors,  so  great  that  standing  room  in  the  afternoon  was  as  much  as 
they  could  obtain,  and  of  that  there  was  none  to  spare.  The  com- 
bined meetings  and  shows  have  evidently  been  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  have  aroused  and  Iiept  alive  an  amount  of  horticultural 
interest,  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  ever  espected. 

Feuit  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  chair. 
The  Sub-Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  report  on  the  merits 
of  the  Galloway  Pippin,  reported  that  it  was  a  cooliing  Apple  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  accordingly  awarded  to 
it.  Thomas  Laston,  Esq.,  of  Stamford,  ssnt  a  seedling  Apple,  A, 
raised  -from  Stamford  Pippin  fertilised  by  Golden  Noble.  It  is 
medium-sized,  roundish,  and  sometimes  a  little  conical ;  the  skin 
yellow  ;  eye  open,  and  stalk  short ;  the  flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  and 
juicy,  with  a  nice  perfume.  It  was  commeuded.  Another  seedling, 
marked  B,  was  smaller,  flat,  and  also  yellow,  with  a  long  stalk,  firm, 
crisp  flesh,  and  of  good  flavour.  Mr.  Laxton  also  sent  six  dishes  of 
Apples  in  excellent  preservation,  to  show  the  successful  mode  in 
^vhich  fruit  may  be  kept  in  an  underground  wine-cellar,  with  no  com- 
munication with  the  external  air,  and  only  a  slight  opening  into 
another  cellar,  when  the  fruit  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
whole  of  the  fruit  sent  had  been  kept  packed  singly,  eye  downwards, 
on  deal  shelves,  covered  with  newspaper  to  prevent  the  wood  flavour- 
ing the  fruit. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  of  Nottingham,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  raised  from 
Bess  Pool.  It  had  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  its  parent  im  every 
respect,  and  the  flesh  was  firm.  It  was  not,  however,  considered 
superior  to  the  older  variety.  Mr.  Eivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent 
■fruit  of  Passe  Crasanne  Pear,  grown  by  Mr.  Tyler  on  a  tree  grafted 
on  the  Quince  stock.  The  flavour  was  good,  but  not  remarkable.  Mr. 
Parsons,  of  Fairlawn,  Acton  Green,  sent  good  specimens  of  Beurre 
Eance  Pear,  which  were  void  of  flavour.  Mr.  "rillery,  of  the  Gar- 
dens, Welbeck  Abbey,  sent  three  dishes  of  Apples  from  a  wire  trellis, 
to  show  the  fine  colour  they  had  attained  during  the  past  season, 
iox's  Orange  was  by  far  the  best  in  flavour,  being  superior  both  to 
Eibston  Pippin  and  Melon  Apple,  the  latter  being  long  past  its  season. 
Mr.  Domenico  Piceuillo,  of  Wigmore  Street,  sent  dishes  of  Sweet 
Limes  and  Lemons,  grown  at  Portici,  to  which  a  special  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Chilman,  Somerley  Gardens,  Eingwood,  sent  fruit 
of  Black  Jamaica  and  Moutserrat  to  ascertain  if  thoy  are  identical. 
A  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of 
the  nomenclature  of  Pine  Apples,  and  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley  Gardens,  sent  a  collection  of  nine  varietiea 
of  Potatoes,  consisting  of  Coldstream  Early,  Jersey  Blue,  Prince  of 
Regent,  Pink-eyed  Eegent,  King  of  Potatoes,  Selected  Lapstone, 
Hyatt's  Ashleaf,  and  Rivera'  Ashleaf  and  Silver-skin.  They  were  veiy 
fine  samples,  and  received  a  special  certificate. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  Dessert  Apples  and 
the  best  three  dishes  of  Dessert  Pears.  Many  fine  dishes  of  both 
fruits  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize  for  Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acklaud,  Bart.,  Killertou,  for  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Cornish  GiUiflower,  and  Eibston  Pippin;,  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Danes- 
bury.  For  Pears  the  first  prize  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  Garland  with 
Winter  Nelis,  Bergamotte  Espeven,  and  Easter  Beurre  ;  Mr.  Miles, 
gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  being  second  with 
Beurre  do  Eance,  Monarch,  and  Easter  Beurre.  The  finest  dish  of 
the  last-named  variety  was,  however,  shown  by  Mi-.  Sage,  gardener  to 
Earl  Brownlow. 

Floral  Cojiihttee.— Mr.  J.  Eraser  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  KoUisson 
and  Sous,  Tooting,  sent  a  beautiful  group,  chiefly  consisting  of  Orchids. 
Among  these  were  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedinm  villo- 


snm  with  a  score  of  fully-expanded  flowers  and  buds,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent plant  of  the  white  and  gold  Crelogyne  cristata  a  yard  across.  In 
the  same  collection  were  Vanda  tricolor  insignis,  very  fine  in  colour  ; 
Odontoglossum  pulcheUum  majus ;  Cypripedinm  insigne  Maulei,  a 
very  tine  variety  ;  Odontoglossums  ;  Dracsena  Guilfoylei,  and  Lomaria 
gibba  crispa.  Davallia  clavata,  a  yevy  elegant  new  Fern  also  cama 
from  the  same  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  sent  a  superb  group 
of  Orchids,  including  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Crelogyne  cristata, 
blooming  even  more  freely  than  Messrs.  KoUisson's  plant,  and  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  ;  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  O.  cariniferum,  several  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana;, 
Lycaste  Schilleriana,  Pilumna  fragraus,  delicionsly  scented,  and 
Trichopilia  snavis  were  also  represented  by  finely-bloomed  plants. 
There  was  also  a  cut  spike  of  Phalxnopsis  intermedia  Porteaua,  the 
colours  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  especially  those  of  the  lip,  which 
is  magenta,  shaded  with  orange  at  the  base. 

From  the  Society's  garden  came  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  con- 
sisting o'f  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Oncidium  Cavendishii,  a  lovely  variety  o£ 
Cattleya  quadricolor,  &c. 

Mr.  Williams  likewise  sent  a  group  of  Orchids  containing  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Cypripedinm  villosum,  Lfelia  superbiens,  lovely ; 
Vandas,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Ccelogyne  media,  Pleione  humilis, 
&c.  Mr.  Williams  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Palms,  and  a  most 
effective  miscellaneous  collection,  comprising  hybrid  Solaunms,  Hippe- 
astrums,  Ancuba  luteo-carpa,  the  berries,  however,  having  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  various  flowering  plants,  the  gem  of  which  was  the  lovely 
TUlandsia  Lindeni,  of  which  a  figure  and  fuU  description  wiU  be 
found  in  vol.  xviii.,  page  359. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  contributed  a  splendid  miscellaneous 
gronp,  in  which  were  several  Lycastes,  Dendrobium  crassinode,  a 
magnificent  spike  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  Hyacinths  in  fine 
bloom,  Aucubas  in  berry,  and  Hippeastrums.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
sent  a  very  fine  collection  of  Cyclamens,  and  one  of  Chinese  Primulas 
of  an  excellent  strain. 

Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  of  Isleworth,  likewise  sent  a  collection  of 
Chinese  Primulas ;  and  Mr.  Tomkins,  nurseryman,  Birmingham, 
Princess  Louise  Chinese  Primrose,  with  large  white  flowers  tinged 
with  blush.  Mi-.  Kinghorn,  Sheen  Nursery,  Eichmond,  exhibited  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  green-leaved  Aucuba,  covered  with  dense 
clusters  of  its  brilliant  berries. 

From  Mr.  BuU,  Chelsea,  came  a  numerous  collection  in  which  were 
several  Palms,  a  fine  Encephalartos,  Encephalartos  Ghellinehii, 
Dracaenas,  Aucubas,  and  numerous  Orchids.  Gastronema  flammea, 
with  beautiful  intense  rosy  crimson  flowers,  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate, and  is  a  great  acquisition. 

Mr.  Ware,  H:ile  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  sent  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  spring-flowering  plants,  such  as  Cyclamen  repandnm, 
C.  Atkinsi,  Primula  dentioulata,  Spir.-ea  japonica.  Iris  reticulata,  &c. 
Mr.  Ware  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  succulent  plants. 

Messrs.  Cntbush  &  Son,  Higbgate,  exhibited  a  large  and  very 
effective  miscellaoeous  collection,  in  which  were  a  number  of  remark- 
ably fine  Hyacinths,  Spiriea  japonica,  and  Cytisuses,  backed  with 
Palms. 

From  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  came  a  group  of  eight  fine 
specimen  Camellias  full  of  buds  and  bloom,  and  with  dark  glossy  foliage 
betokening  perfect  health  and  vigour.  Accompanying  these  were  a 
number  of  smaller  plants  not  in  flower,  aud  in  front  of  all  a  row  of 
Correa  cardinalis  about  1  foot  high,  aud  producing  a  profusion  of 
their  brilliant  scarlet  blooms,  which  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
green  leafage  behind.  Mr.  W.  Paul  also  exhibited  boxes  of  very  fine 
cut  blooms.  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  C.  Keiser,  Esq.,  of  Broxbourue, 
also  sent  a  box  of  fine  cut  blooms,  and  one  of  Kelvingtoniana,  very 
large  and  fine.  From  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham,  camo  a  fine  collection  of  Cyclamens, 
and  a  similar  collection  of  larger  plants  in  fine  bloom  came  from  Mr. 
Day,    Acton    Grceu.     Mr.    W.   Paul   again   exhibited  his    Primula, 

—  -  ■  - ■  ,  .,     ,.  Mr.. George, 

"   s   new 


Walthijm  Bride,  with  very  large  pure  white  flowers.  Mr. .  Gi 
gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  again  sent  his 
Solancm,  called  Kobustnm  aureum.  with  orange  berries.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  Highfield  House,  Nottingham,  sent  several  seedling  Ferns, 
among  which  were  Polystichum  angolare  Moorei,  a  dwarf  form  raised 
from  P.  angulare  aorocladon  and  depauperatum  ;  also  Seolopendrinm 
vulgare  proteoides,  with  a  remarkable  diversity  of  fronds,  the  plant  being 
a  viviparous  one  from  a  frond  of  S.  v.  pseudo-Wardii. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  new 
species  of  Agave  from  Africa,  and  A.  Bessereriaua  amcena,  of  a  glau- 
cous hue,  with  dark-coloured  very  sharp  spines. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  collection  of  plants  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
ofl'ered  by  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  for  the  exhibitors  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  for  plants  illustrating  the  phenomena  of 
hybridisation.  Messrs.  Veitch's  specimens  consisted  of  Alocasia  Sedeni, 
Nepenthes  hybrida,  N.  bybrida  maculata,  Ehododendrou  Princess 
Koyal,  Goodyera  Veitchii,  Echeveria  glauco-metallica,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Nepenthes  Dominiana,  and  a  Cypripedinm. 

Mr.  Stevens,  gardener  to  G.  Simp.5on,  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Keigafe, 
sent  a  basket  of  Lachenalia  tricolor,  which  had  an  ornamental  effect 
as  a  hanging  basket.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  sent  Hippeastrum  vittatum 
rnbrnm  to  show  its  utility  as  a  hardy  early  bulb  for  forcing.  At  Ches- 
haut  it  is  grown  ont  of  doors  and  merely  protected  with  some  leaves. 
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First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Green  for  Agare  Bes- 
Eereriana  amofna ;  to  Mr.  Tomkius  for  Primula  Princess  Louise  ;  to 
Mr.  Denning  for  Pilnmna  fragrans ;  and  to  Mr.  Bull  for  Gastronema 
ilammea. 

Special  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following— viz.,  to  Mr.  W. 
Paul  for  Camellias  in  pots,  also  for  cut  blooms  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson 
for  a  group  of  plants  ;  to  Mr,  Denning  for  a  collection  of  Orchids  ;  to 
Mr.  Ware  for  Succulents  and  spring  flowers ;  to  Mr.  Edmonds  for 
Cyclamens  ;  to  Messrs.  Cntbush  for  a  miscellaneous  group  ;  to  Mr. 
Denning  for  Dendrochilum  glumacenm,  also  for  Coilogjne  cristata  and 
Pilnmna  fragrans  ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  twenty-tour  Primula  sinensis 
and  for  Cyclamens  ;  to  Mr.  Day  for  specimen  Cyclamens ;  to  Mr. 
Stevens  for  Lachenalia  tricolor ;  to  Mr.  Bull  for  Orchids,  also  for  his 
collection  of  Palms,  &c.  ;  to  Mr.  Goddard  for  Cyclamens  ;  to  Mr. 
Baxter  for  cut  Camellias ;  to  Mr.  Williams  for  a  group  of  plants,  also 
for  a  collection  of  Orchids  ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  their  miscellaneous 
group  of  plants  ;  and  to  Mr.  Kinghorn  for  his  berried  Aucuba.  A  special 
certificate  was  also  given  for  the  group  from  the  Society's  garden. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  sis  Primulas.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham, 
who  had  finely-bloomed  plants  of  white  and  crimson  varieties.  Mr. 
Edmonds,  Hayes  Nursery,  was  second,  having  two  pretty  little  double 
vaneticE. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  three  Dielytras  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bull 
for  specimens  by  no  means  remarkable.     No  second  prize  was  given. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  six  Lycastes.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener 
to  Lord  Londesborongh,  had  the  first  prize  for  three  remarkably  fine 
specimens,  and  three  of  less  size,  Lycaste  Skinneri  being  the  only 
kind  shown. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
was  read,  tendering  his  resignation  of  that  office  in  consequence  of 
illness,  but  the  Committee  expressed  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  resignation,  and  requested  he  would 
contmue  with  them  at  least  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

GeKebal  Meeting.— J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.E  S.,  in  the  chair. 
■Thirty-one  new  Fellows  having  been  elected,  and  the  Committee 
awards  announced,  the  Eev.  M.J.Berkeley,  in  remarking  on  the  objects 
exhibited,  particularly  directed  attention  to  TiUandsia  Lindeni,  which, 
he  said,  was  most  exquisite,  and  promised,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams's 
plant,  to  produce  a  long  succession  of  its  azure  flowers,  a  colour  than 
which  none  inobably  was  more  wanted  in  our  collections.  Mr.  Bull's 
Gastronema,  at  first  thought  to  be  a  Vallota,  was  next  referred  to  as 
Jieing  a  brilliant  Amarj-llid,  a  true  Gastronema,  and  entirely  distinct 
from  G.  sangnineum.  Scolopendrium  vulgare  proteoides,  from  Mr. 
Lowe,  was  then  noticed  as  being  a  great  curiosity,  producing  on  one 
root  Parsley-hke,  forked,  and  pinnated  foliage,  and  on  this  a  number  of 
tnlbils,  by  which  it  could  be  propagated.  Mr.  Eobinson  had  brought  a 
heautiful  golden  Lichen  from  California,  of  which  a  specimen  was 
before  the  meeting.  It  was  the  same  as  Borrera  flavicans,  which  grows 
on  trees  in  Devonshire  and  in  Madeira.  The  tuberiform  bodies 
which  are  found  on  the  roots  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  Leguminosie 
had  recently  occupied  some  attention,  and  they  had  by  some  persons 
teen  considered  to  be  galls  produced  by  insects,  by  others  as  being 
connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  Similar  bodies  had  been 
noticed  on  Conifers  and  the  Alder.  At  present  nothing  certain  was 
known  respectmg  their  nature,  but  he  had  sown  a  quantity  of  Bean 
^^^r  '"  ""'^'^  '°  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  he  had  never  seen  a  richer  gathering  of  Orchids 
than  that  exhibited,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing  the 
nurserymen  putting  forth  their  strength.  In  connection  with  the 
beantilul  Phah-enopsis  from  Lord  Londesborongh,  Mr.  Bateman  re- 
jnarked  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  new  species  of  Phalasnopsis  and 
otheuOrchids  from  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  New  Guinea.  That  vast 
island  was  the  most  perfect  terra  Incorjnita  he  knew  of,  for,  except  that 
Wallace  had  given  an  acjount  of  his  travels  on  its  western  side,  he 
was  aware  of  no  other  white  man  who  had  visited  it.  He  had  been 
authorised  by  the  Society  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  gentleman 
referred  to  in  collecting  plants.  Messrs.  Veitch's  Dendrobium  Jietero- 
carpum  was  noticed  on  account  of  its  delicious  scent  of  Violets ;  also 
Pilumna  fragians  from  Lord  Londesborough,  and  which  should  now  be 
caUed  Trichopilia  fragrans.  It,  together  with  Cn.logyne  cristata,  some 
?  •  J  1  ^"'"'^y's,  and  Odontogloshum  Alexandra;  were  what  ho  called 
bridal  Orchids,  from  their  colours  being  white  and  gold.  After  refer- 
ring to  some  other  Orchids  exhibited,  Mr.  Bateman  said  the  golden 
Lichen  would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  what  was  known  as  French 
Moss,  so  much  used  in  dinner-table  decoration,  and  which  lately  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  obtain.  He  thought  it  would  well  repay  anyone 
who  would  get  the  urchins  in  Devonshire  to  collect  it,  in  order  to  send 
it  to  the  London  market. 

Mr.  William  Paul  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Camellia,  which  we 
shall  publish  next  week. 

-  u^'  ''^^^^  ^^^'^  there  appeared  to  bo  some  misapprehensions 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  competition  for  the  challenge  cup 
Llhose  were  stated  at  page  41). !,  and  again  explained  them.  He 
lurther  remarked  that  the  challenge  cup  of  the  value  of  i'oO,  to  be 
given  to  anyone  winning  it  three  times  had  been  withdrawn,  and  a 
cnp,  value  £ir>,  to  be  given  yearly,  was  to  bo  substituted. 

EOYAL    HOETICCLTCKAL     SOCIETY'S    TniZES   FOR   PniMnOSES. — 

■We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  competition  for  prizes 


offered  for  Primroses  by  the  Eoyal  Horticnlttiral  Society  will 
take  place  on  April  5lh  instead  of  on  May  3rd. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  PRIZE 
FOR  HYACINTHS. 

Tee  prize  for  white  Hyacinths  was  intended  as  a  special 
premium  for  a  definite  purpose.  What  this  was  I  will  try  to 
explain,  by  taking  the  case  of  an  intending  amateur  purchaser 
of  a  few  good  Hyacinths  for  the  ornament  of  his  house  or 
houses.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  consult  his  nurseryman's 
bulb  catalogue,  where  he  finds  from  twenty  to  forty  sorts  of 
each  colour,  single  and  double  respectively.  From  these  lists 
he  has  to  make  his  choice  on  very  inadequate  data.  Price  is 
scarcely  a  criterion,  for  many  of  the  finest  sorts  are  com- 
paratively cheap  ;  often,  too,  the  difference  in  quality  between 
these  and  some  higher-priced  novelties  is  not  very  striking. 
Many  varieties  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  none  but  a 
Dutch  grower  or  other  expert  could  distinguish  them,  much 
less  the  ordinary  lady  or  gentleman  amateur.  By  the  proposed 
method  of  exhibition,  a  good  number  of  varieties  of  one  de- 
scription of  flower,  as  to  colour,  will  be,  as  it  were,  paraded  for 
inspection  by  the  public,  who  may  thus  gain  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  respective  merits  of  varieties  as  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  The  white  form  was  selected  as  best  suited  for  a 
trial  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  to  be  followed  by  like  pre- 
miums for  other  colours.  Your  correspondent  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  purchasing  two  additional  whites  in  the  trade  to 
make  up  his  collection. 

I  hope  the  Eev.  H.  Dombrain,  whose  opinion  in  such  matters 
is  entitled  to  respect,  will  see  that  the  premium  in  question 
was  not  a  mere  random  or  meaningless  experiment. — C, 


CIRCULAR  FLO"WER  BEDS. 

Of  the  various  geometrical  forms  introduced  into  flower- 
garden  designs  there  is  none  so  useful  as  the  circle ;  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  adapted  to  any  position,  its  graceful  out- 
line, and  the  great  scope  which  it  affords  for  producing  skilful 
combinations  of  colour,  all  tend  to  make  it  very  desirable  for 
this  purpose.  Seen  in  contrast  with  angular  beds  circles  are 
quite  certain  to  be  viewed  favourably ;  the  soft  outlines  meeting 
the  eye  from  every  point  of  view  convey  an  impression  of  grace 
and  refinement  such  as  the  most  skilful  planting  fails  to  impart 
to  the  stiff  formality  of  an  angle.  Another  advantage  is,  that 
a  number  of  circles  of  the  same  size  may  be  arranged  in  groups 
of  three  or  more,  or  a  large  circle  may  be  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  smaller  ones. 


Fig.  1. 

In  planting  such  beds  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  their  size. 
Those  measuring  from  3  to  C  feet  in  diameter  appear  best  when 
filled  with  one  colour  only,  while  in  larger  circles  two  or  more 
colours  may  be  introduced  with  an  equally  pleasing  efl'ect.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  of  much  importance  that  the  subdivisions 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  sufficiently  clear  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  present  the  design  to  the  eye  free  from  all  confasion. 
To  do  this  it  is  best  to  mark  the  outline  of  any  figure  whioU 
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may  ba  introduced  into  the  circle  with  distinct-coloured,  erect- 
growing,  fine-foliaged  plants,  bo  that  each  compartment  or 
diTiBion  of  the  design  may  stand  out  clearly  and  distinctly, 
however  intricate  may  be  the  pattern.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  figures  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry enabling  one  to  introduce  them  in  an  almost  endless 
variety ;  but  I  would  always  prefer  simple  forms  rather  than 
very  intricate  ones,  not  to  avoid  any  difficulty  of  colouring,  but 
because  a  design  composed  of  a  few  simple  lines  is  certain  to 
produce  the  more  pleasing  effect. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  append  four  examples,  each  having 
two  distinct  arrangements  of  colour.  All  these  designs  are 
suitable  for  circles  of  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  ./i.-.-^a^S. 


Fig.  2. 
AERJiNGEMENT  OF  COLOURS. 


Fifj.  1. 

1.  Sempervivum  californicuta 

2.  Lobelia  Trentham  Blue 

3.  ColeUH  Verschaffelti 

4.  Pelargonium  Lady  Cullum 

Or— 

1.  Pyretbrnm  Golden  Feather 
3.  Iresine  Lindeni 

5.  Pelargonium  Jliss  Kingsbury 
i.  Parple  King  Verbena 


5. 


Fir,.  2, 

Gnaphalium  lanatam 
Iresine  Herbstii 
Gnaphalium  lanatUH3 
Iresine  Herbstii 
Chrysanthemum  Sensation 

Or— 
Cerastium  tomentosum 
Lobelia  speciosa 
Vinca  major  elegantigsima 
Iresine  Lindeni  [Gem 

Pelargonium    Crystal   Palace 


Fig.  3. 

A  ramp  faced  with  one  row  of 
Sempervivum  californicum 

Alternanthera  amcena 

Variegated   Japanese   Honey- 
suckle 

Santolina  incana 

Lobelia  pumila  elegans 

Alternanthera  amcena 
Or— 

Cerastium  tomentosum 

Lobelia  Trentham  Blue 

Santolina  incana 

Iresine  Lindeni 

Pelargonium  Pearl  (PearBon's) 

Polemonium  csruleum  varie- 
gatum 


Fin.  4. 

1.  Alternanthera  amcena 

2.  Pyrethrnm  Golden  Feather 

3.  Pelargonium  Miss  Kingsbury, 

with  the  flowers  kept  picked 
off. 

4.  Heliotrope  Beauty  of  the  Bou- 

doir 

5.  Pelargonium  Maid  of  Kent 

Or— 

1.  Santolina  incana 

2.  Alternanthera  amoena 

3.  Pelargonium   Crystal  Palace 

Gem 

4.  Lobelia  Little  Gem 

5.  Coleus  Verschaffelti 


I  have  thus  combined  a  few  choice  bedding  plants,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  a  bed  and  the  nature 
of  its  surroundings  must  be  known  before  any  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  plants  can  be  given  for  it.  Take,  for  instance,  a  circle 
or  number  of  circles  situated  on  a  broad,  extensive  lawn,  or 
near  a  lofty  mansion,  or  where  there  are  large  specimen  shrubs, 
the  planting  of  these  beds  should  certainly  be  massive  in  cha- 
racter, even  if  the  beds  are  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter.  One 
bed  might  be  a  mass  of  crimson  with  a  broad  band  of  yellow  ; 
the  next  might  have  three  colours — white,  pink,  and  purple ; 
then  we  might  have  a  grand  mass  of  Golden  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
nium Lady  Cullum  surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  Trentham 
Blue  Lobelia ;  and  so  I  would  go  on  to  the  end  with  these 
alternating  masses,  just  sufficiently  varied  to  avoid  monotony. 
Fancy  a  chain  of  such  beds  on  a  wide-spreading  lawn,  the  beds 
surrounding  yet  well  away  from  a  fountain  of  an  architectural 
design,  and  with  fine  masses  of  shrubs,  or  noble  specimens  of 
these,  forming  an  enclosure  or  background,  and  you  have  a 
scene  of  rare  loveliness — simple  it  may  be  in  form,  yet  so 


graceful,  rich,  and  dignified,  that  it  might  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  the  most  complicated  geometrical  design.  Ko 
objection  could  be  taken  to  it  on  the  score  of  heaviness,  for  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  would  impart  lightness  and  animation, 
and  would  also  serve  to  agreeably  break  up  or  relieve  the  other- 


Fig.  3. 

wise  flat  surface.    It  is  in  the  few  beds  of  small  gardens  or 
grounds  that  I  would  introduce  a  more  mixed  style  of  colouring. 


Fig.  4. 
throughout,  aiming  to  combine  as  much  of  interest  and  bean'jf 
as  the  space  would  admit  of. — Edwakd  Luckhcesi. 


•     WHAT  IS  A  AVEED? 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Mutual  Instruction  Club  last  Monday, 
the  question  was  asked  by  one  of  our  members.  Is  not  any  plant 
a  weed  that  is  growing  where  it  is  not  required  ?  This  led  to  a 
dispute,  and  many  were  the  answers  as  to  What  is  a  weed?- 
Failing  to  reach  to  a  unanimous  answer,  it  was  resolved  to  ask. 
for  your  definition. — A.  E. 

[No  plant  in  the  estimation  of  the  botanist  is  a  weed,  but 
with  the  gardener  any  herb  that  is  not  cultivated  for  its  utility, 
beauty,  or  fragrance  is  a  weed.  Your  member's  definition  is 
too  wide.  Mignonette  sprung  up  among  Cabbages  would  not 
deserve  the  epithet  of  a  weed— it  would  only  be  a  flower  in  the 
wrong  place.  'Whilst  writing  we  have  had  the  following  extract 
from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  brought  to  our  notice:- "It  is 
stated  that  there  are  now  no  less  than  214  weeds  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,, 
and  principally  from  England.  As  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  with, 
which  useless  plants  are  accidentally  brought  over  the  seas,  it  is 
said  that  in  18S7  there  were  only  137  foreign  weeds  known  in 
this  country.    As  far  back  as  1672  a  curious  little  volume^ 
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called  "  New  England's  Earities,"  gave  a  Hat  o£  twenty-two 
plants  which  the  author  considered  had  sprung  up  since  the 
English  had  kept  cattle  in  New  England.  The  author  mentions 
the  Plantain,  which,  he  says,  the  Indians  call  the  "  English- 
man's foot,"  as  though  produced  by  the  tread  of  the  white 
settlers.  'The  common  Yellow  Toad  Flax,  it  is  stated,  wae 
originally  introduced  into  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
garden  flower  by  a  Mr.  Eaustead,  a  Welshman,  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  from  whom  it  has  derived  the  name  of  Eanatead 
weed.  In  1758  this  weed  had  overrun  the  pastures  in  the  in- 
habited part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  cause  of  bitter  com- 
plaints from  the  agriculturists  of  that  day.  Chicitweed,  it  is 
stated,  was  introduced  in  South  Carolina  as  food  for  canary 
birds,  and  in  ten  years  spread  for  upwards  Of  fifty  mile?,  and 
now  occupies  the  outposts  of  civilisation.  The  Scotch  Thistle 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  America  by  a  clergyman  who 
carried  with  him  a  bed  stuffed  with  Thistle  down,  in  which 
some  seed  remained.  Feathers  being  cheap  in  the  new  country 
were  substituted  for  the  down,  which  was  soon  emptied  out, 
and  the  teed  springing  up  filled  the  country  with  Thistles. 
Another  account  says  some  enthusiastic  Scot  introduced  the 
Thistle  as  an  emblem  of  his  country,  which  soon  made  itself  at 
home  and  became  a  nuisance."  We  do  not  know  whether  our 
American  cousins  will  add  to  their  Alabama  claims  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  intrusion  of  weeds,  but,  if  they  do,  we 
liope  our  Government  will  plead  as  a  full  set-of^  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  unconqu«rable  Anericau  aquatic  weed,  Anacharis 
alsinastrum,  which  is  filling  our  ponds,  choking  our  reeervoirs 
and  hampering  our  water-wheels. — Eos.] 


DEATH   OF  VINES   UNEXPLAINED. 

Six  of  my  Vines  are  qnite  dead.  There  were  thirteen  in  tte  house, 
all  healthy  Uonrishing  canes  last  year,  ami  seven  are  so  still.  They 
are  side  by  sicle,  and  all  treated  exactly  alike.  They  were  all  pruned 
as  usual  and  dressed  the  same  as  in  other  years.  From  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pouud  of  tobacco  paper,  2  ozs.  of  Gishnrst  compound,  a 
little  sulijhur,  and  a  little  soot  and  lime  were  all  boiled-up  together, 
and  stood  two  days  and  two  nights.  I  dressed  the  Tines  twice,  also  a 
late  vinery  and  Peach  house.  I  covered-up  the  border  at  twice  fearing 
it  would  beat,  and  started  the  Vines  on  the  1st  of  January,  when  I 
found  the  result  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  well  examined  the  roots 
and  find  they  are  quite  alive  and  full  of  sap.  The  Vines  are  quite  a 
mystery  to  me  and  all  my  fellow  gardeners. — A  Con-stant  Eeadek. 

[A  number  of  years  ago  we  chronicled  how  Vines  and  Peaches  in  a 
large  place  were  nearly  killed,  and  no  reason  could  be  assigned  except 
the  dressing.  We  can  think  of  nothing  else.  The  boiling  of  materials 
makes  a  great  difference,  and  if  the  wood  were  unequally  ripened,  we 
should  not  be  surprised.  "What  say  our  readers  ?  If  the  roots  had 
not  been  examined,  we  might  have  given  that  for  a  reason. — Eds.] 


RABBITS  AND  APPLE  TREES. 

Do  cordon  Apple  trees  breed  rabbits,  as  the  barnacle,  aocord- 
in.^  to  our  ancient  mariners,  did  barnacle  geese  ?  I  begin  to 
think  so,  for  till  the  frost  and  enow  last  Christmas  I  saw  no 
rabbits ;  but  then  came  the  storm  of  snow  and  rabbits,  their 
traces  hke  as  if  a  multitude  had  spent  the  night  near  my 
Apple  trees.  They  commenced  operations  by  biting  oS  all  the 
buds — the  frost  some  12"  or  1-1'.  The  next  operation  was 
taking  off  the  bark  from  the  young  shoots ;  then  came  20°  to 
2C°  of  frost,  and  all  the  shoots  were  eaten  and  the  stems 
barked,  so  that  my  trees  were  skeletons.  I  believe  myself  to 
be  a  victim  to  fine  writing,  for  I  think  I  read  in  your  columns 
(no,  it  must  have  been  in  some  other  periodical),  that  cordon 
Apple  trees  would  make  a  fortune  for  a  market  gardener  if 
properly  trained.  I  had  had  some  planted  in  my  waHed  garden 
•for  two  or  three  years,  and,  although  they  had  not  borne  abun- 
dantly, yet  they  gave  me  fine  fra't,  and  looked  pretty  when  in 
bloom ;  but  this  market-garden  bufiaess  awoke  ms  as  from 
a  sleep,  and  so  the  last  two  years  I  planted  cordons  rather  ex- 
tensively, and  now,  when  just  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  my  labour,  the  rabbits  are  before  me. 

I  could  not  protect  without  a  large  quantity  of  bushes  or 
straw,  and  the  cosmetics— painting,  with  the  usual  odorous 
compounds— I  found  not  of  the  slightest  use.  The  only  safe 
method  of  growing  cordon  Apple  trees  is  in  a  walled  garden, 
for  if  fenced  with  wire,  rabbits  burrow  under  the  fence,  unless 
■the  lower  portion  is  buried.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  in 
Eevere  weather  the  gieat  love  for  Apple  trees  shown  by  hares 
and  rabbits.  Some  old  men  have  told  me  that  hares  have  been 
traced  in  the  enow  three  miles  and  upwards  from  a  preserve  to 
«  garden.    I  quite  credit  this,  lor  whereas  I  had  not  seen  a 


hare  till  the  22ud  of  last  December,  I  was  astounded  to  see 
their  numerous  traces  from  that  period.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
see  rabbits  and  hares  by  moonlight  in  severe  weather,  he 
should  plant  cordon  Apple  trees  in  an  unfenced  garden. — A 
Babbit  Victim. 

WORK  FOR  THE  "WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GAEDEN. 

CoNTiNOE  the  prepiration  of  ground  for  crops  in  general, 
but  beware  of  carrying  it  on  when  the  soil  is  wet ;  better  be  a 
fortnight  late  with  any  crop.  Where  the  soil  of  the  kitchen 
garden  is  light  and  sandy  it  is  best  dug  or  trenched  some 
weeks  before  it  is  wanted  for  certain  crops,  especially  Broad 
Beans,  which  like  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  Give  all  Asparagus 
beds  a  slight  salting ;  this  should  be  done  after  soiling,  the 
rains  will  carry  the  salt  down.  A  bed  of  early  Cabbages  may 
be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  also  shortly  some  Leeks,  Green  Kale, 
Savoys,  and  Bnissels  S2)routs,  for  early  purposes.  Onions 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  ;  choose  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  been  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  well  manured, 
throw  it  into  beds,  sow  it  when  dry,  cover  thinly,  and  roll 
hard,  except  in  the  case  of  clayey  soil.  It  will  be  well  to  strew 
cinder  ashes  or  very  sharp  sand  amongst  the  stems  of  the 
early  Peas,  as  the  slugs,  from  long  confinement,  will  be  un- 
usually voracious  this  spring.  Let  the  Parsnijjs  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state.  Eaplant  all  old  Box 
edgings,  and  keep  them  for  the  future  neatly  and  closely 
clipped.  Eepair  all  other  edgings  to  walks,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  gravel  walks  being  "soft  to  turn  them,  and  to  roll  them 
firmly.  Much  may  now  be  done  in  a  day,  and  in  a  better 
manner  than  when  the  surface  is  hardened  by  parching  windg 
and  hot  sun,  and  the  walks  will  be  more  easily  kept  in  good 
condition  afterwards.  Keep  correct  memoranda  of  all  pro- 
ceedings, the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  made  use  of  for 
all  crops,  the  state  of  the  soil  when  applied,  and  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  application.  The  knowledge  how  a  manure 
has  acted  on  certain  soils  in  other  seasons,  will  be  found  use- 
f  nl  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  cause  why  results  do  not 
always  accord. 

FEUIT   GAMOEN. 

I  shall  suppose  the  pruning,  tying,  and  training  of  espaliers 
and  all  other  fruit  trees  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
except,  perhaps,  as  regards  a  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
that  the  trees  which  are  infested  with  Moss  and  Lichens  have 
been  dressed  as  before  recommended.  It  will  now  be  very 
interesting  to  notice  the  daily  progress  of  the  bed  which, 
considering  all  matters,  is  seldom  observed  in  finer  condition 
for  future  prospects.  Every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  drying 
windy  days  to  stir  and  hoe  the  surface,  and  a  sharp  look-out 
must  be  kept  to  prevent  injury  to  the  buds  of  wall  trees  now  in 
a  forward  state.  Where  nets  or  bunting  cannot  be  procured 
for  protecting  the  blossom,  suspend  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trees  a  quantity  of  straw  or  hay  ropes,  made 
with  a  few  projecting  loose  straws  ;  dry  fern  or  spruce  branches 
may  be  nailed  over  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  advantage, 
Look  to  the  Fig  trees ;  prune  and  train  those  requiring  it. 
tying  or  bending  the  strong  shoots  down,  which  will  induce  them 
to  push  out  a  number  of  very  short-jointed  bearing  shoots. 

FLOWEE   GAKDEN. 

All  grass  lawns  should  now  have  a  thorough  rolling,  and  all 
turfing  repairs  should  be  completed  forthwith.  Where  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  cut  the  edges  of  walks,  let  it  be  done  now, 
and  as  soon  as  accomplished  run  a  heavy  roller  several  times 
up  and  down  the  edges  to  soften  the  cut  line.  All  edges  should, 
if  possible,  have  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  walk,  and  they 
should  only  be  fresh  cut  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  the 
line.  High-kept  lawns  should  have  a  single  mowing  soon  after 
rolling.  The  severe  weather  we  have  had  nearly  up  to  the 
present  time  has  precluded  any  floricultural  operations  being 
carried  forward.  There  never  was,  however,  a  better  time  for 
collecting  and  forming  composts,  and  preparing  for  future  use, 
by  frequent  turning,  those  which  have  already  been  made.  The 
amateur  has  no  excuse  if  his  soil  heaps  have  not  been  frozen 
thifough  and  through  during  the  severe  weather,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  insects  and  their  eggs  completely  exterminated.  Auri- 
culas should  have  the  decayed  and  decaying  leaves  carefully 
removed,  and,  it  not  already  applied,  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
compost;  a  gradual  increase  may  take  place  in  the  supply  o£ 
water.  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  require  to  be  kept  clean 
and  comparatively  dry,  and  they  should  have  the  surface  of 
the  soil  frequently  stirred.    The  compost  for  potting  them  in 
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due  time  should  be  prepared  ;  it  may  consist  of  the  following 
ingredients — viz.,  one-half  of  turfy  loam,  one-fourth  of  manure 
reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  mould  (cow  dung  is  to  be  preferred), 
and  one-fourth  of  coarse  gritty  sand,  which  may  be  road  or 
river  sand.  Even  spiall  stones  may  be  allowed  for  draiuage, 
when  the  necessary  waterings  need  give  rise  to  no  unpleasant 
apprehensions. 

GBEENHOCSB   AND   OONSBEVATOEY. 

Young  plants  of  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Torenias,  and 
many  other  subjects,  if  encouraged  with  a  little  bottom  heat 
and  favourable  circumstances,  will  form  n.'setul  specimens  in  a 
few  months,  and  large  masses  of  Stalices,  than  which  few 
plants  are  more  serviceable,  will  under  good  treatment  be  ob- 
tained in  a  short  time.  The  showy  Impatieus  Jeidouiaa  should 
also  be  encouraged  by  every  possible  means  to  make  wood,  and 
let  it  be  propagated  as  quickly  and  freely  as  possible,  for  it  is 
very  useful  for  autumn  decoration.  The  dwaif  Heliotropes, 
where  sweet-scented  flowers  are  in  request,  will  likewise  be 
found  useful  for  blooming  under  glass.  In  fact,  where  the 
stock  in  hand  is  deficient,  as  it  will  be  in  many  places  after  so 
severe  a  winter,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  provide  for  what  is  likely  to  be  wanted.  Pelar- 
goniums should  be  duly  attended  to  in  respect  to  staking  and 
tying  out  the  branches,  so.as  to  induce  them  to  form  handsome 
specimens.  They  will  bear  repotting  the  moment  blossom- 
buds  are  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Tender  annuals,  as 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  cfcc,  may  now  be  sown.  They  succeed 
best  in  a  frame,  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  furnished  by  means 
of  fermenting  materials.  Although  heat  is  indispensable  for 
raising  these,  it  is  not  necessary  for  flowering  them ;  indeed, 
most  of  them  would  bloom  more  beautifully  if  planted  out  in 
June  in  a  warm,  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  than  if  treated 
as  greenhouse  plants.  Continue  occasional  sowings  till  the 
end  of  April  in  pans  placed  close  to  the  glass,  in  a  temperature 
of  from  60'  to  65°,  keeping  the  soil  moist,  and  shading  it  from 
bright  sunshine.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  young 
plants  from  damping-off  or  being  drawn  up  through  want  of 
air.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  prick  them  off  singly  in 
small  pots,  or  place  three  round  the  edge  cf  a  4inch  pot, 
plunging  them  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  can  be  safely  trusted 
in  the  open  borders  ;  or  they  may  be  pricked  out  in  rows  on  a 
spent  hotbed,  shading  carefully,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  To  secure  fine  plants  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  sow  early. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  stock  of  bedding  plants,  and  pat  off 
rooted  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  that  pur-  i 
pose.  Encourage  them  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  careful  i 
management,  to  make  quick  growth,  for  after  this  season  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  with  young  stock. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE   LAST    WEEK. 

After  close  sloppy  weather  we  were  again  visited  with  a 
sharp  black  frost  on  the  ijight  of  the  lOlh  and  11th,  the  first 
rather  unexpectedly  thowing  some  14°  below  freezing  in  the 
mornic'g.  The  frost  has  been  favourable  for  rough  ground- 
work, as  moving  soil,  making  alterations,  levelling,  &c.,  but  it 
has  retarded  much  work  in  the  way  of  planting,  where  the 
roots  must  necessarily  be  exposed.  A  great  many  young  trees 
and  shrnbs  intended  for  profit,  for  ornament,  protection,  or 
game  cover  are  much  iojured  when  the  roots  are  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  dry  parching  frosty  wind,  such  as  we  had  on 
the  two  days  mentioned  above.  When  a  number  of  men  are 
anxious  for  work  a  line  must  be  drawn  between  what  is  due 
to  them  and  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  trees.  To  their  oredi', 
be  it  said,  most  of  the  great  nurserymen  send  out  trees  in 
winter  so  well  packed  and  secured  at  the  roots,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  they  can  be  in'jured.  Even  if  a  severe  frost 
should  reach  the  roots  through  the  packing,  that  will  do  but 
little  injury  if  light  and  wind  be  kept  from  them.  In  other 
nnrseiies  we  have  seen  numbers  of  fine  trees  and  shrubs  taken 
up,  and  their  roots  left  exposed  for  days  in  frosty  wcither 
before  being  sent  out.  In  such  cases  fresh  roots,  fibres,  and 
even  large-sized  roots  must  be  formed  befona  there  is  much 
growth,  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why  trees 
that  ofttn  break  well  in  the  spring  after  planting  begin  to  be- 
come stunted,  brown,  and  shrivel  up  and  die  as  the  sun  gains 
power,  there  being  no  root-action  to  supply  the  demands  of  sun 
and  heat  on  the  stem  and  unfolding  shoots. 
kitche:^  gaeden. 

Foi;  this  department  refer  to    the  notices  of   last  week. 


Trenching  and  turning  soil  must  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
open  ground,  and  preparing  for  and  sowing  Beans  and  Peas, 
and  getting  both  forward  under  protection  for  planting  out  as 
the  first  crops. 

Red  Lead  for  Seeds. — In  maiing  all  such  sowings,  taking 
past  experience  for  our  guide,  we  shall  coat  every  Pea  with  red 
lead  before  sowing.  A  very  httle  lead,  as  much  as  may  be  held 
between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  if  these  are  of  average  size, 
will  do  for  a  quart  of  Peas,  previously  merely  damping  the  Peas 
a  little,  or  placing  water  over  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  draining  all  the  water  clean  ofi  before  applying  the  lead,, 
and  working  it  all  through  the  Peas  with  a  flat  wooden  stick, 
as  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  hand  as  little  as  possible  among 
the  damp  lead.  If  the  sower  has  any  cracks  or  cuts  on  his 
hands  he  had  better  sow  with  a  rounded  trowel  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  be  careful  to  leave  no  lead  between  the  flesh 
and  nails  of  his  fingers.  By  this  mode  we  have  found  that 
nothing  will  touch  the  Peas  or  other  seeds  so  used  until  the 
seedlings  are  above  ground ;  and  the  singular  point  is  that 
rows  of  Peas  thus  treated  seldom  have  a  single  hole  made  in 
them,  the  intruders  of  all  kinds,  fowl  and  four-footed,  having 
an  instinctive  knowledge  that  what  is  below  is  not  for  them. 
We  have  sown  rows  leaded  and  unleaded  side  by  side.  Tho 
first  never  had  a  hole  made  in  them,  the  second  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  from  mice,  pheasants,  &c.,  had  scarcely  a  seed  left. 
As  the  small  quantity  of  lead  used  merely  for  colouring  would 
be  thrown  off  by  the  expanding  and  ultimately  perishing  seed 
leaves,  we  cannot  see  how  the  small  quantity  of  lead  could 
have  any  injurious  property  on  the  crops  presented  at  table.^ 
Without  netting  or  anything  of  the  sort,  we  do  not  think  we 
lost  a  seed  of  any  of  the  Cabbage,  Turnip,  or  Lettuce  tribe,, 
to  which  the  red  lead  was  applied.  In  such  instances  no 
more  seed  should  be  coloured  than  it  is  intended  to  sow  at  one 
time. 

Cabbages.— Tho-agh,  as  we  stated  last  week,  all  the  forward 
crops  have  greatly  suffered,  if  they  have  not  been  quite  de- 
stroyed in  many  places,  vie  are  glad  to  hear  that  where  the  soil 
was  hght  and  dry  the  plants  have  stood  well,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  extra  valuable.  We  have  been  informed,  too,  that 
in  many  places  fine  beds  of  seedlings  have  stood  well,  and. 
therefore,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  getting  Cabbages,  though 
not  so  early  as  in  the  generality  of  seasons.  Those  who 
have  no  other  resources  must  plant  as  soon  as  possible  in 
well-pulverised  soil.  Where  there  are  the  means  of  placing 
the  plants  in  a  mild  hotbed,  under  glass  or  other  protection, 
either  singly  in  small  pots,  or  some  4  inches  apart,  in  rich  soil 
to  be  raised  with  balls,  and  in  either  case  transferred  with  well- 
established  roots  to  nice,  fiialjle,  pulverised  soil,  much  time  will 
be  gained.  All  this  labour  may  to  some  people  seem  next  to 
thrown  away  ;  but,  then,  they  cannot  look  upon  a  nice  crisp 
Cabbage  early,  with  the  heart  just  turning  yellow,  as  we  do. 
Whilst  we  regret  that  so  many  of  our  cottage  gardeners  are 
deprived  by  the  frost  of  what  would  have  been  to  them  a  source 
of  wholesome  food,  we  rejoice  that  others  are  more  fortunate, 
and  thus  a  better  price  will  be  obtained  for  what  they  choose 
to  sell. 

An  old  friend  of  ours  when  there  was  something  like  a 
general  failure  of  some  particular  vegetable  or  fruit,  used  to 
express  his  satisfaction  and  something  like  thankfulness,  that 
he  was  no  worse  off  than  his  neighbours.  There  may  be  some- 
thing soothing  in  knowing  that  we  have  companions  in  such 
failures  and  disappointments.  We  never  could  see,  however,, 
how  the  failures  and  disappointments  of  others  joined  to  our 
onn  could  help  us  in  the  least,  or  form  any  source  of  con- 
solation. In  shs  present  instance,  as  respects  the  standing  or 
the  failing  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  we  believe  there  ia  little  room 
for  glorying  or  boasting  of  the  success,  as  the  most  of  it  would 
depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  weather,  of  the  soil,  and  of 
position.  If  the  readings  of  thermometers  be  at  all  correct, 
there  have  been  wonderful  variations  of  temperature  this 
winter,  in  what  we  should  be  led  to  consider  similar  circum- 
stances. Strangers  coming  here  on  such  days  as  the  11th,  can 
hardly  manage  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Even  a  mile  or  hall" 
a  mile  will  often  make  a  great  difference  as  to  our  sensations  o£ 
heat  and  cold. 

PEUIT   GAEDEN. 

See  previous  weeks'  notices.  During  the  week  there  would 
be  about  one  hour  and  a  half  of  sunshine,  and  that  would  do 
wonders  for  Peaches  in  bloom.  We  need  not,  however,  repeat 
what  has  lately  been  stated.  Anything  like  fruit-tree  planting 
has  been  out  of  the  question,  but  pruning  and  nailing  could  be 
proceeded  with.    In  all  weather  fair  above  head,  there  is  littlo 
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difficulty  as  respects  pruning ;  a  man  can  keep  himself  com- 
fortable at  that.  But  what  is  the  use  of  nailing  when  the 
fiagers  cannot  hold  the  nail  and  shred  comfortably  ?  We  have 
pretended  to  nail  with  the  trees  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
Bnow  drifting  enough  to  smother  one.  What  was  the  use  of 
Buoh  waste  of  labour  power,  with  work  needing  to  be  done 
under  shelter  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  such  ill-timed  work  is 
frequently  beyond  the  control  of  the  gardener.  Some  pro- 
prietors, if  they  set  their  mind  on  having  certain  work  done, 
have  no  idea  of  a  stoppage  from  that  work,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may.  Years  ago  we  made  two  visits  to  a  large  place 
within  the  space  of  two  or  three  months.  On  the  first  occasion 
man  with  their  coats  buttoned  to  the  chin  as  a  defence  against 
ttie  heavy  sleet  and  rain,  were  wheeling  a  large  heap  of  dung 
oa  to  the  quarters  with  the  wheel  of  the  barrow  up  to  the 
adl  in  mud,  and  doing  great  aamage  to  the  walks.  On  the 
second  occasion,  the  same  men  were  in  some  danger  of  sun- 
stroke in  washing  and  cleaning  Vines  in  a  viuery  in  a  bright 
sunny  day.  Leaving  other  considerations  out  of  view,  there 
could  be  little  fitness  or  economy  in  such  ill-directed,  ill-timed 
labour. 

Heating. — We  have  just  had  fresh  piping  put  into  a  small 
division  of  a  vinery.  We  could  not  at  present  enter  on  the 
large  one-boiler  system.  For  this  compartment  and  other 
places  there  was  a  small  separate  boiler.  In  the  vinery  part 
w-3  had  only  one  pipe  round  underneath  the  stage,  helped  by 
shallow  zinc  reservoirs  which  we  connected  afterwards  with  this 
one  pipe.  These  and  the  pipes  had  become  too  worn-out  to  be 
cobbled  or  mended.  We  could  not  help  ourselves  as  to  having 
•4he  fresh  pipes  going  round  undernealh  the  stage,  but  we  car- 
ried cut  one  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  often  advised  others 
to  adopt,  and  that  is  to  have  as  many  flow-pipes  as  possible, 
and  these  on  a  level.  As  the  flow  and  return  pipes  were  there, 
and  not  far  apart,  there  was  joined  to  each  a  three-flow  outlet 
syphon,  so  that  we  had  three  pipes  round  instead  of  the  one. 
These  three  pipes  are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  and  rise 
regularly  some  3  inches  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  flow 
to  the  outlet  syphon  at  the  return,  and  an  open  air  pipe  is 
■there  inserted.  The  three  pipes  round  therefore  act  as  flows. 
They  heat  well  and  equally,  and  there  is  only  a  very  short 
return  from  whence  the  three  pipes  terminate  at  the  highest 
point.  We  are  aware  that  in  theory  there  are  some  objections 
to  this  mode.  These  and  other  matters  as  respects  heating 
need  ventilating.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  we  are 
satisfied,  and  that  we  have  advised  and  adopted  the  plan  from 
finding  that  in  stacks  of  pipes  above  each  other  the  highest 
pipes  are  always  the  hottest. 

ORNAMENTAL    DEPAETJIENT. 

Oar  time  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  alterations  and 
givundwork,  altering  what  had  been  done  years  ago.  There  is 
hardly  a  place  where  much  may  not  often  be  done  in  this  way. 
Different  people  have  not  only  different  tastes,  but  the  same 
person  may  change  his  taste  as  often  as  he  pleases.  At  one 
time  the  proprietor  may  rejoice  in  mounds,  rough  work,  and 
the  wild  and  tangled  picturesque  appearance,  and  such  will 
ever  present  a  contrast  to  the  richest  and  most  dressed  parts  of 
the  pleasure  ground.  At  another  time  such  a  scene,  however 
pretty,  diversified,  and  picturesque,  may  become  monotonous, 
and  cease  to  yield  the  pleasure  it  once  did,  and  something 
of  the  gardenesque  may  be  more  desired,  where  the  mounds,  and 
the  tangle,  and  the  wildness,  and  variety  may  be  replaced  by 
the  smooth  lawn,  with  specimen  shrubs  and  trees  that  will  have 
room  to  grow  and  to  show  off  their  separate  beauties.  Who- 
ever pays  for  such  changes  has  a  right  to  consider  the  improve- 
ments. They  therefore  do  good  in  two  ways  :  they  give  satis- 
faction to  those  who  wish  to  have  them  made,  and  they  often 
give  employment  when  that  is  scarce.  Everybody  likes  change. 
We  often  think  if  we  possessed  an  estate,  and  chiefly  resided 
on  it  every  day  of  the  year,  we  should  become  tired  of  it,  and 
of  seeing  things  day  after  day  in  the  same  position.  We 
believe  that  fine  gardens  and  noble  conservatories  are  generally 
more  appreciated  by  visitors  than  by  the  resident  proprietors. 
Elegance  and  novelty  are  combined  in  the  case  of  the  former  ; 
tke  elegance  is  combined  with  an  irksome  sameness  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  Hence,  the  advantage  of  all  changes.  We 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  finest  flower  beds,  the  most  elegant 
plants  growing  in  a  bed  in  a  conservatory,  the  finest  tree  Ferns 
standing  always  in  the  same  spot  in  a  fernery  under  glass,  in 
time  lose  more  than  half  their  charms  to  the  resident  pro- 
prietor, just  because  he  sees  them  always  in  the  same  place 
end  under  the  same  circumstances. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  most  pleasing  objects  seen  day 


after  day  become  at  last  irksome  and  insipid.  Variety,  fresh- 
ness of  combination,  would  often  do  wonders  where  there  are 
the  labour  and  other  means  at  hand  for  carrying  them  out. 
Thus,  flowers  are  always  delightful  in  a  common  greenhouse. 
To  the  visitor  all  is  novel.  The  same  arrangement  day  after 
day  becomes  tiresome  to  the  proprietor.  Hence,  in  the  case 
of  a  fair-sized  conservatory,  where  beauty,  elegance,  and  good 
taste,  combined  with  a  continued  and  growing  interest  in  it  by 
the  proprietor,  are  to  be  first  considerations — judging  from  our 
own  feelings,  were  we  similarly  placed,  we  would  plant  out  little 
except  the  climbers,  but  we  would  have  beds  deep  enough  so 
that  the  pots  used  might  be  covered  with  moss,  and  a  band  of 
Lycopods  round,  and  then  by  arranging  the  plants  differently 
every  fortnight  or  so,  the  fresh  combinations  would  in  every- 
thing essential  make  a  fresh  house.  Even  in  a  greenhouse, 
where  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  pots,  much  may  be 
done  to  dissipate  monotony  by  changing  the  forms  and  sizes  of 
groups  and  combinations.  For  resident  proprietors  a  simple 
change  is  often  as  good  as  a  real  improvement,  and  on  this 
account  all  changes  that  make  variety  are  desirable.  The  plan 
of  a  flower  garden  may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  some  variety 
may  be  produced  by  planting  it  differently  every  year.  Were 
the  design  changed  every  year  it  would  be  better  still.  Few 
can  equal  our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Eobson,  in  this  respect,  but  we 
have  often  thought  what  a  source  of  pleasure  it  must  be  to  the 
proprietors  of  Linton  Park  to  be  able  to  look  on  two  fresh 
plans  of  the  principal  flower  garden  every  year.  Even  that 
might  not  be  sufficient  variety  for  some  people  who  have  a 
dread  of  the  monotonous.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  admit  of 
our  doing  more  than  giving  these  passing  hints. 

We  shall  be  anxious  to  commence  turfing  before  long,  and 
then  it  will  give  us  no  trouble  in  summer. 

Some  main  features  as  respects  out-door  work  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  forcing  of  flowering  plants  has  also 
received  notice  lately. 

Bulbs. — There  are  complaints  about  these  not  doing  well, 
and  the  flower  stems  being  so  short  and  dumpy.  After  duly 
potting,  i&c,  the  first  essential  to  success  is  having  the  vessels 
filled  with  roots,  whether  pots  or  glasses,  before  the  flower 
stem  begins  to  move  much  ;  before  that  takes  place  the  bulbs 
will  be  best  in  a  dark  place,  such  as  a  cupboard  in  a  room,  or 
any  sheltered  place  out  of  doors  where  they  can  be  covered  up. 
Again,  if  the  stems  do  not  rise  freely  after  the  bulbs  receive 
the  heat  of  a  sitting-room,  a  paper  funnel  placed  over  them,  or 
even  a  reversed  pot,  will  greatly  assist  to  elongate  the  stem, 
and  thus  give  room  for  the  fiowers  to  expand. 

All  forward  bulbs  out  of  doors  would  be  better  in  such 
weather  of  a  little  protection,  such  as  cloths  or  mats  over  hoops, 
or  a  little  dry  soil  or  ashes  over  the  bulb,  or  even  evergreen 
twigs  securely  stuck  in  over  the  beds.  The  soil  should  be  well 
mellowed  for  Ranunculus  and  Anemone  planting  ;  Auriculas 
should  be  top-dressed  with  rich  light  compost  in  mild  weather, 
and  the  plants  kept  from  rains  ;  and  Cirnations  and  Pinks  de- 
fended from  cold,  slugs,  and  mice,  not  to  say  anything  of  rabbits 
and  hares. 

Many  of  our  window  and  small-honse  gardeners  will  now  be 
thinking  of  pottinff  and  repotting  their  favourite  plants  ;  nume- 
rous young  growing  plants  will  need  more  room,  and  many,  as 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  breaking  after  being  shortened  back 
a  little,  will  want  to  have  much  of  the  old  soil  cleared  away, 
and  to  go  at  first  into  pots  of  the  same  size  as  before,  or  even 
smaller.  The  following  are  great  htlps  to  success — Ist,  See 
that  the  soil  and  roots  of  a  plant  are  moist  enough  before  re- 
potting. If  you  put  a  dry  ball  into  fresh  soil  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  wet  it  again  by  common  watering.  2nd,  See 
that  the  pots  used  are  clean  and  dry.  If  not,  besides  other 
disadvantage.',  the  ball  will  not  come  out  d  an  and  whole,  but 
it  will  hang  like  birdlime  to  the  sides  of  the  pot.  3rd,  Be  sure 
that  the  soil  used  is  fresh,  well  exposed  to  the  air,  warm,  and 
not  too  fine.  In  cold  weather  the  necessary  warmth  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  placing  it  near  a  fireplace,  where  no  other  means 
can  be  resorted  to.  It  is  well  that  the  soil  for  all  in-door  plants 
should  .average  about  C0°.  Then,  as  to  roughness,  the  plants 
will  thrive  all  the  better  if,  for  4  and  6-inch  pots,  fully  half  of 
the  bulk  of  the  soil  should  range  from  the  size  of  peas  to  that 
of  field  beans,  mixed  with  the  finer  particles.  A  little  of  the 
rougher  should  go  over  the  drainage.  There  is  no  better  drain- 
age then  a  zinc  cap  over  the  hole,  or  a  good  crock  with  the 
rounded  side  downwards,  and  in  either  case  smaller  pieces  of 
broken  pot  round  it  and  over  it,  and  a  slight  layer  of  green 
moss  over  all,  the  roughest  compost  over  the  moss.  Finally, 
avoid  everything  that  will  give  a  cheek  to  the  plant,  either  by 
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eubjecting  the  roots  to  extra  cold  water  or  cold  soil,  or  the  tops 
to  a  coniinued  cold  atmosphere,  whiUt  they  have  previously 
beeu  used  to  a  tempemte  oue.  Sowios  and  cutting-striking  in- 
doors mast  receive  faluie  attention. — R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  "We  rcviuest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  he  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  d'c,  111,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 
N.B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (E.  P.>.— "  The  Pine-Apple  Manual."  You  can  have  it  free  from 
our  office  by  post  if  you  send  thirtv-two  post-office  stamps  with  your 
address.  (M.  Broicii  £  Co.).— Hogg's  "  Fruit  :\I;inual."  Last  edition,  1866. 
Price  5s.    Out  of  print.    New  edition  preparing. 

Fruit  BliNnAL  (TV.  C.).— The  new  edition  is  preparing  for  the  press  , 
and  when  ready  will  be  advertised. 

Iron  Pipes  Chokrd  {W.  A.  G.).— As  you  have  a  pipe  to  empty  the 
boiler,  we  would  risk  placing  from  one  half  to  1  lb.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  the 
supply  cistern,  Retting  a  good  heat  up,  and  after  a  day  or  so  draw  off  the 
water,  fill  with  fresh,  and  repeat  the  dose.  We  advlso  this  more  in  theory 
than  as  warranted  by  our  own  practice.  An  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac  put 
now  and  then  into  the  supply  cistern  would  greatly  preTent  furring,  but 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  would  dislodge  it  when  formed.  We  are  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  water  circulates  so  badly  in  your  pipes,  after 
beiuj?  only  four  or  five  years  in  use.  We  have  seen  pipes  rather  badly 
furred,  and  the  material  inside  hard,  after  beiog  thirty  years  in  use.  We 
think  you  must  have  a  peculiar  water  for  the  pipes  to  be  crusted  in- 
side after  such  a  short  time.  It  is  just  possible  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mud  in  the  boiler  and  pipes,  and  emptying  as  stated  above 
would  relieve  you  of  that.  We  almost  think  there  must  bo  something 
else  wi'ong,  as  so  long  as  there  is  waterway  the  pipes  will  heat.  We  once 
saw  4-inch  pipes  so  furred  that  there  was  not  a  2-inch  passage,  and  so 
hard,  like  iron,  was  the  incrustation  that  we  had  Uttlo  faith  in  anything 
moving  it,  and  we  counselled  fresh  pipes.  In  one  other  case  that  came 
under  our  observation,  the  pipes  were  much  choked  up,  but  the  incrus- 
tations were  ot  a  softer,  moveable  character.  The  owner  dreaded  going 
to  the  expense  of  new  pipes,  so  we  advised  taking  up  the  pipes,  cleaning 
them  with  a  wooden  pole  nearly  their  own  diameter,  and  as  the  joints  had 
been  done  with  iron  filings,  instead  of  attempting  to  get  them  out,  the 
collar  and  joint  were  cut,  and  a  sliding  collar  put  over  to  connect  the 
pipes.  In  ordinary  cases,  with  a  little  sal  ammoninc  put  in  the  water,  the 
pipes  may  last  half  a  century,  and  scarcely  show  a  sign  of  furring.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  empty  boilers  at  least  once  a-year,  but  the  oftener 
the  better. 

Primulas  after  Flowering  (Emibj). — The  plants  will  flower  a  second 
year,  and  should,  on  their  going  <jut  of  flower,  have  all  the  flower-stalks  and 
any  yellow  leaves  removed,  be  kept  rather  dry,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  Aug  much,  and  be  set  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  other 
light,  airy  position.  In  June  they  may  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a  position 
shaded  from  midday  sub,  and  on  coal  ashes,  so  as  to  prevent  worms  from 
entering  the  pots  Keep  them  sparingly  watered,  and  remove  all  flowers 
as  they  appear.  In  August  repot  them,  removing  any  loose  soil,  or  that 
which  can  be  taken  away  without  much  injury  to  the  roots,  giving  a 
moderate  shift,  and  draining  well.  After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  setting  the  pots  on  ashea.  Water  the  plants  moderately,  and 
admit  air  freely,  and  they  will  commence  flowering  in  September,  and 
continue  to  do  so  up  to  Chrittmas.  We  do  not  keep  the  old  plants,  but 
sow  in  March  to  raise  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  and  sow 
again  in  July  for  spring  bloom.  The  plants  have  finer  foliage  and  larger 
flowers  than  those  kept  over  a  year. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums  (E.  J.  L.).— If  the  plants  are  bushy  or  well  fur- 
nished with  shoots,  we  would  not  remove  the  flower-bnda  now  showing, 
but  if  they  are  not  compact  in  growth  pinch  thsm.  Keep  the  plants  near 
the  glass,  with  plenty  of  air,  but  safe  from  frost. 

Planting  Hollyhocks  (Idem). — Pot  them  now,  and  defer  planting  out 
until  April,  hardening  well  off  previously.  They  would  succeed  better 
now  in  a  cold  frame  than  in  a  greenhouse.  Wo  fear  they  would  not  do 
any  good  iu  the  ground  by  the  Ash  tree.  Give  them  a  good  rich  soil  in 
an  open  situition,  better  if  sheltered  from  winds.  Considering  that  you 
have  hid  all  the  Ash  roots  dug  up,  and  that  the  tree  is  to  the  north  of  the 
Ijorder,  the  Hollyhocks  might  do  fairly,  but  we  should  give  them  a  more 
suitable  position  if  possible.    A  sieve  of  Apples  is  seven  imperial  gallons^ 

Selection  of  Grapes  for  a  Vinery  {A  Young  Grape  Grower).— You  do 
not  say  for  what  purpose  you  wish  your  selection.  Alicante  and  Gro3 
Guillaume  are  late  Grapes,  Troveren  Frontignau  and  White  Nice  are  naid- 
fiflflBon  varieties,  and  of  the  labt  two  we  would  not  have  more  than  one 
in  a  selection  of  twelve.  We  would  have  two  Alicanta  instead  of  one, 
and  besides  the  other  three  named,  two  Lady  Downe'd,  two  Bowood 
Muscat,  two  Jlill  Hill  Hamburgh,  aod  one  Trebbiano-  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat,  anil  Mudrcsfield  Court  Muscat,  are  amongst  the  finest  of  late 
Gcapes,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  selection  of  such,  but  you  have  fore- 
stalled, and,  therefore,  limited  our  selection. 

Camellia  Bona  Falling  (17.  0..U.).— We  do  not  think  the  heating 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  falling  of  the  Camellia  buds  It  arises  from 
anotht;r  cause— we  believe  from  imperfect  root  action.  We  would  repot 
them  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  or,  if  they  do  not  flower,  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  March,  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  removing  as 
much  of  tbe  old  soil  as  practicable  from  amongst  the  roots,  picking  it  out 
with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  and  preserving  as  many  of  the  fresh  roots 
as  possible  ;  drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot  the  plants  firmly  in  the  top  inch 
layer  of  a  pasture,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  loam,  choppiog  it  up  rather 
amall.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  do  not  make  it  v^ry  wet  until  the 
(plants  are  growing  freely,  then  water  them  copiously,  and  maintain  a 


moist  atmosphere  with  a  moderate  amount  of  air.  We  do  not  think  the 
buds  will  fall  next  winter.  Do  not  pli*ce  the  plants  out  of  doors  iu  summer, 
but  after  the  buds  are  set  ketp  theoi  in  a  cool  airy  house.  A  house 
slightly  shaded  iu  summer  is  must  suitable. 

Pear  Trees  Infested  with  Scale  (C.  ^.).— Your  trees  arc  suiTariug 
from  sc.ile,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  absence  of  fruit.  Uunail,  or  if 
tied  loosen,  the  branches  from  the  wall,  and  brush  every  part  with  paraffin 
oil.  A  solution  of  Gishurat  compound,  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  will  answer, 
and  is  not  so  offensive  to  apply.  The  earlier  the  dressing  is  done  the 
better.  Tour  trees  being  badly  infested,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  application  next  autumn  after  the  leaves  fall. 

Value  of  Camellia  fimeriata  (An  Old  Subscriber).— The  plant  being 
"  rather  one-sided,"  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much  as  if  it  had  been  sym- 
metrical. Many  wouU  not  buy  it  on  that  account,  but  if  there  are 
branches  on  that  side,  so  that  a  year  or  two's  growth  would  secure  its  he- 
coming  furnished,  it  is  worth  £20,  presuming  it  to  be  in  good  health,  and 
well  furniflhedwith  branches. 

Fruit  Trees  iR.  TT,)'— Mr.  Abbey  informs  us  he  has  grown  and  now 
grows  all  the  kinds  named  in  his  former  article,  and  at  page  85.  The 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  grown  as  pyramids.  They  are  kept  closely 
piuched,  many  being  7  feet  6  inches  high,  and  34  feet  to  4  feet  through, 
and  this  four  years  after  planting  They  have  not  beeu  lifted  since  they 
were  planted  ;  the  lifting  he  considers  unnecessary,  as  the  trees  are  6  feet 
apart,  but  those  of  the  sizes  named  are  9  feet  apart.  They  are  masses  of 
flower-buds.  The  Pears  are  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  the  Apples  on  the 
English  Paradise. 

Greenhouse  Plants  not  Thriving  (J.  C.).— The  cause  of  the  plants 
not  thriving  we  should  attribute,  as  you  do,  to  the  fumes  given  off  by  the 
hot-water  pipes.  The  height  of  the  house,  we  are  confident,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  we  have  oue  considerably  higher,  aud  the  plants  thrive 
admirably.  We  think  it  is  due  to  the  white  lead  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  stone-coloured  paint  with  which  the  hot-water  pipes  are  coated. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  koop  the  pipes  from  rusting  than  painting 
■with  oil  and  a  little  lamp  black.  We  should  endeavour  to  remove  the 
paint  by  wrapping  them  in  cloths  dipped  in  a  solution  of  8  ozs.  of  soft 
soap  and  1  lb.  of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water.  The  pipes  will  need  to  be  kept 
wet  by  the  solution  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  ;  therefore,  tbe  cloths 
must  be  watered  with  the  solution,  pouring  it  on  them  with  a  watering- 
pot.  A  strong  solution  of  guano  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Scrape 
off  the  paint  when  loose,  aud  wash  with  hot  water. 

Leaf  Soil  (Idem).— The  small  grubs  are  common  in  leaf  soil,  and  we 
do  not  think  they  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants.  They  disappear 
if  the  l«afy  matter  be  turned  over  a  few  times,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  frosty  and  dry.  Place  the  soil  under  cover  to  dry  before  using  it  for 
potting. 

Slow-comeustion  Stove. — At  page  101  2s.  Ad.  should  be  i\d. 

Glass  Gardens  (S.  Gos/fZf/t.— The  writer  you  name  must  have  meant 
Gilbey's  glass  orchards,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dennis,  of  Chelmsford, 
or  glass  walls.  You  may  hear  about  the  latter  if  you  write  to  Dr.  Newing- 
tOD,  The  Vineyard, Ticehurst,  Sussex 

Top-dressing  Potatoks  (J.  B.  Jl).— Apply  8  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano 
Hoe  the  surface  slightly  after  applying  it. 

Seeds  from  Australia  {J.  fl".).— Solanum  species  is  probably  a  green- 
house perennial.  Sow  in  light  sandy  soil  early  iu  March,  place  in  a 
hotbed,  and  remove  to  the  greenhouse  when  the  seedlings  aro  established 
in  small  pots.  Leptospermums  have  mostly  white  flowers,  and  are 
evergreen  greenhouse  plants.  Sow  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  place 
in  a  hotbed  in  March.  Goodia  latifolia  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub  with  yellow  flowei'S ;  sow  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  place  in  a 
hotbed  in  March.  Billardiera  cymosais  an  evergreen  greenhouse  climber  ; 
sow  in  sandy  peat  and  loam  iu  a  mild  hotbed  in  March.  Stenncarpus 
salignus  is  an  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub,  with  greenish  yellow  flowers  ; 
sow  iu  a  hotbed  in  March  in  sandy  peat  and  loam.  Kunzea  (now  Metro- 
sideros)  corifolia  is  a  white-tiowored  greenhouse  shrub,  and  to  be  treated 
like  the  others.  Prostanthera  nivgu  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen;  sow  in 
sandy  peat  and  loam  in  a  mild  hotbed  in  Mai'ch  or  April.  Leucophyta 
Brownii  we  do  not  know.  It  is  syngeneaious.  Eucalyptus  Stuartiana  is 
a  greenhouse  evergreen  tree  ;  sow  in  heat  in  sandy  peat  and  loam.  Indi- 
gofera  australis  is  an  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub  with  pink  flowers  in 
spring;  sow  in  peat  and  loam  in  a  hotbed.  Of  Enchyluena  sarmentosa 
and  Erimephila  longifoUa  we  cannot  advise.  Hakea  saligna  is  a  green- 
house evergreen  shrub  ;  sow  in  sandy  peat  and  loam  in  a  hotbed. 
Pomaderris  elliptica  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub  with  ci'eamy 
flowers,  not  unlike  a  Ceanothus.  Elreocarpus  cyaneus  ia  an  ever- 
green greenhouse  shrub  with  white  flowers.  Callitris  cupressiformis 
is  an  evergreen  coniferous  tree,  nearly  if  not  quite  hardy;  sow  iu  heat 
in  sandy  loam.  Lasiopetalum  Bauer!  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
This,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  we  should  sow  in  March  or  early  in  April 
in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  place  in  a  mild  hotbed  of  70'^  to  75-,  keeping 
the  plants,  when  up,  near  the  gliss,  and  when  they  have  ma«ie  two  or 
three  rough  loaves  pot  off  singly  in  small  pots.  Return  to  the  hotbed, 
and  keep  rather  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  then  admit  nir  freely, 
and  remove  to  tbe  greenhouse  when  hardened.  Pot  as  the  plants  fill  the 
pots  with  roots. 

PEAft-TREE  Insect  (^  SK&3cn'6<r).— Probably  it  is  the  Slimy  Grub  (Se- 
landria  tethiops).  It  does  great  damage  to  the  leaves  in  summer  an3 
autumn.  There  is  not  any  remedy  so  effectual  as  frequent  dustings  of 
the  leaves  with  quicklime.  Lime  water  and  a  solution  of  soft  soap  have 
been  found  useful  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  a  peck  of  lime  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  Tobacco  water— 2  ozs.  of  tobacco  to  tbe  gallon  of 
water— has  also  been  found  satisfactory.  Ion  could  graft  any  of  the  Acers 
on  a  Sycamore.  We  do  not  know  of  a  weeping  tree  that  would  grow  on  it. 
They  are  all  too  large  for  gardens,  though  fine  for  pleasure  grounds. 

Cyclamen  Treatment  {A  Coniftant  Reader).— Koep  the  seedlings  in 
the  greenhouse  until  June,  then  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  ;  keep  them 
rather  dry,  in  August  repot,  and  in  September  place  them  in  a  bouse 
near  the  glass  with  a  temperature  of  45^  They  will  flower  next  winter 
and  spring  if  iu  good  health.  They  are  too  small  to  flower  now.  If  weak 
and  poor  in  foliage  we  would  encourage  growth  by  a  gentle  heat,  as  yoa 
do  the  seedlings. 

Statice  Holfordi  not  Flowering  (K.  M.  B  ).— The  cause  of  failure 
is,  we  think,  a  deficiency  of  heat.  Your  placing  the  plant  in  the  stove 
w.\3  not,  perhaps,  until  it  had  shown  the  spikes  which  from  the  excite- 
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ment  consequeut  on  the  higher  tempernture  was  sufficient  to  canse  them, 
io  fail.  It  will  not  do  in  a  cool  greenhonse,  but  does  admirably  ia  a 
warm  one.  Keep  it  near  the  glass,  or  afford  plenty  of  light,  and  give  no 
more  water  in  winter  than  enough  to  keep  the  foliage  freBh. 

Kames  of  Fruit  (Bolton  Gardem).~'^o.  1,  Winter  Franc  Real,  a  stewing 
Pear ;  4,  Knight's  Monarch,  a  fine  specimen  of  it,  probably  grown  against 
a  wall.  Tbe  others  we  do  not  know.  They  appear  to  be  worthless, 
except  for  stewing. 

Names  of  Plants  (iWart/).— We  cannot  name  plants  fromleaves  only. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  AND  PIGEON  CHEONICLS. 


that  a  large  deaf-ear  of  opsque  whiteness,  with  a  neatly-chiselled 
head  and  clear  tail,  can  only  be  found  in  the  Silver  Pheasant. 
— James  Moke,  M.D.,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  MO  ONE  Y. 

Thebe  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  breeding  of  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburghs  which  I  should  like  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  breeders  and  fanciers  of  this  most  beautiful  variety, 
and  that  is  the  practical  ignoring  in  the  "  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence," and  therefore  by  our  judges,  of  that  sub- variety 
ciUed  the  Lancashire  Mooney.  It  is  a  well-tnown  fact  that  it 
ia  from  the  pure-bred  Mooney  we  get  the  most  brilliant,  the 
1-irgest,  and  the  most  perfect  moons  or  spangles,  and  it  is 
e  jually  well-known  that  the  finest  specimens  as  stock  birds  are 
hea-feathered,  and  as  such  are  considered,  according  to  the 
present  standard,  defective  in  plumage  and  not  admissible  as 
show  birds.  lu  "  The  Poultry  Book,"  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  pure-bred  Silver  Mooney  that  they  throw 
beu-feathered  cocks,  this  tendency  being  exactly  reversed  in 
the  two  varieties  ;  the  Golden  Pheasant  and  the  Silver  Mooney 
t!iro7,ing  hen-feathered  cocks,  such  never  being  the  case  in  the 
Golden  Mooney  or  Silver  Pheasant.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  is  very 
decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  pure  Mooney  blood  on 
one  or  other  of  the  sides  if  yon  wish  for  brilliant  plumage. 
Mr.  Beldon  also,  I  know,  considers  this  a  sine  qua  non  in  tbe 
salection  of  stock  birds  ;  in  fact,  he  has  informed  me  he  prefers 
the  dark-necked  cocks  in  every  respect.  Now,  all  this  may  be 
considered  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  is  more  serious, 
for,  as  the  standard  is  now  decided,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  this 
beautiful  Hamburgh  brought  up  to  that  real  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

According  to  the  present  system  onr  judges  insist  on  the 
cock  having  the  deaf-ear  opaque-white,  with  the  tail  white  aud 
spangled  at  the  end  of  the  feathers,  the  desf-ear  of  the  hen 
being  also  white.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  such  markings  look 
■very  beautiful,  but  all  breeders  of  this  variety  know  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  beautifully-marked  cock 
having  the  deaf-ear  opaque-white,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Silver  Mooney  being  a  small  deaf-ear  streaked  with  pink  or 
rod.  By  crossing  with  the  Silver  Piieasant  we  obtain  exactly  what 
•we  want,  or  rather  what  the  jiidges  demand,  a  large  deaf-ear  of 
t'ie  most  beautiful  milky  whiteness.  Whenever  I  see  a  Silver- 
apangled  Hamburgh  fowl,  however  beautiful  his  plumage  may 
be,  with  a  large  white  deaf-ear,  I  -at  once  set  him  down  as  a 
cross  between  the  Pheasant  and  the  Mooney.  By  careful  breed- 
ing by  such  experienced  men  as  Mr.  Beldon,  the  white  de^f-ear 
and  clear  tail  may  be  had  on  a  certain  per-oentage  ot  the 
Mijoney  stock,  but  I  am  afraid  these  are  exceptional  birds. 
Agvin,  is  it  not  true  that  we  cannot  get  size  unless  with  the 
Pheasant  blood,  and  that  the  big  birds,  other  things  being 
equal,  have  t\\e  best  chance  in  the  show  pen  ? 

Some  may  ask.  What,  though  we  cro?8,  and  are  obliged  to 
cross,  our  Mooney  with  the  Pheasant  to  obtain  our  prize  birds — 
what  harm?  Simply  this — theee  crossed  birds  are  urelesa  as 
s':oc'<  birds,  always  throwing  badly-marked  pullets,  which,  as 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  pointed  out,  will  nJt  stand  the  test  of  even 
one  moult.  Those  birds  ranking  first  in  the  prize  list  are,  of 
cwrse,  bought  up  by  amateurs  like  myself,  who  are  not  up  to 
all  the  secrets  of  Hamburgh  breeding,  the  consequence  being  a 
constant  cheek  to  the  perfect  breeding  of  this  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  Hamburghs.  Here  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  best 
prize  bird  being  the  worst  stock  bird.  Some  experienced 
breeders,  with  the  laudable  desire  to  save  the  Mooney  from 
utter  extinction,  breed  from  two  yards,  one  lor  the  cockerels  the 
other  for  pullets ;  but  thi's  system  must  be  vicious,  and  no 
crossed  birds  should  be  admitted  into  the  prize  lii't  unless  in 
their  true  character.  Why  cannot  committees  give  a  small 
piize,  even  a  recognition,  to  the  best  hen-feathered  cook,  or, 
what  would  be  better,  to  the  best  pen  of  the  sub-variety — the 
LancaE-hire  Silver  Mooney?  Let  it  be  better  known  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  Mooney  and  the  Pheasant,  that  tbe 
small  deaf-ear,  stained  with  pink  or  red,  a  rather  coarse  head, 
atd  rti)  tr  t'luk  tail,  mttii  a  Lmcaehiro  Silver  Mooney,  and 


RESULTS  OF  POULTRY  REARING. 
CoLOUKED  Dorkings  are  often  considered  very  delicate.  I  do 
not  find  them  so.  Last  year  I  hatched  seventy-eight,  and 
reared  seventy-seven.  I  generally  hatch  about  one  hundred 
chickens,  and  I  can  certainly  say  I  have  never  yet  lost  four  per 
cent,  of  them.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  I  need  not  say  that  every  care  is  taken  of  the  birds. 
They  are  fed  every  hour  from  early  in  the  morning  to  late  at 
night,  are  never  allowed  to  go  out  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grass, 
and  are  kept  warm  and  very  dry.  The  latter  is  very  im- 
portant, but  not  more  so  than  not  breeding  from  birds  too 
closely  related.  I  am  often  astonished  at  the  great  losses 
amongst  chickens  that  I  see  and  hear  of,  and  feel  confident 
that  if  the  above  hints  were  followed,  very  few  chickens  would 
die.  I  do  not  breed  after  May,  as  I  find  the  chickens  then  are 
weak.  My  feeding  is  the  same  as  is  continually  recommended 
in  this  Journal. — T.  E.  Kell,  Wetherhy. 


PORTSMOUTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  7tli,  8tb,  and  9tli  inst.,  and  was  a  decided 
success.     The  foUowiag  awards  were  made. 

GiME. —BtacA  and  other  Ecds.—l,  W.  H.  Stagg,  Netheiavon.  2,  Capt.  H. 
Adney,  Gooaworth,  Clatford  (Black  Reds),  he,  G.  Baintou.  Southsea  (Brown 
Keds);  K.  Hall,  Cambridge  (Black  Kedsl;  W.  H.  Stagg.  c,  C.  H.  Ames,  Henle-y 
(Black  Beds).  Aiiij  other  Yariety.—l.  H.  Mattheiv,  btowmarket  (Duckwing). 
a,  G.  Potts,  Chartham  (Pile),    he,  H.  Hall  (Duck-wing). 

CocillKS  (Any  variety).— 1,  J.  Watts,  Birminghanl.  2,  J.  Eogcrs,  Hastings. 
lie,  J.  Pares,  PoBtford,  Guildford ;  U.  Howard  &  Nichols,  Pockhom ;  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury;  H.  Dent,  Cosham.    c,  J.  Long,  Plymouth  :  H.Dent. 

BRAnMAS.— iirtrA'.— 1,  H.  Dent.  2,  .T.  Watts,  he,  F.  James,  Peckham;  H. 
Dent,  c,  Bev.  J.  Ellis.  L'uiht.-l  and  Cup,  J.  R.  Rodbiird,  Wrington.  Bristol. 
2,  F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill.  3,  H.  M.  Mavnard,  Holmewood,  PLyde.  vhc,  A.  O. 
Wortbington,  Burlon-on-Trent.  he,  T.  Xumer;  J.  Pares  (2);  W.  Masland,  Mil- 
Tenon;  F.  A.Dean,  Morelon-on-LuBg;  F.Crook,  c,  T.  Turner.  (The  whole 
class  commended). 

DoEEisr.s.  —  I,  J.  Smith.  2,  Lord  Turnnur,  Sbillingloe  Park,  Petworth. 
he,  J.  Bargeman,  Dorking :  J.  Cbesman,  Konnbam,  Southampton. 

Spanish.— 1,  F.  James,  Peckbam.  2,  Howard  tt  Nichols,  he  and  c,  Eev, 
M.  Rice,  Bramber. 

Andaldsia.ns.- J,  S,  and  Cup,  T.  Moore,  Landport.  2,  W.  Wildey,  Cosham. 
he,  E.  Tonkins,  St.  Savioui''6,  Jersey. 

'B.kmnvRGms.—Gold-peneilh'd.  —  l,  F.  Pittis,  jun.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Weight. 
2,  H.  Pickles,  jun,.  Earby.  he,  H.  Pickles,  jun. ;  W.  H.  Tickner,  Ipswich.  Silver- 
2}cncilk'd.—\,  J.  lOng.  Oxford.  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  he,  H.  Pickles,  jun. ;  J, 
Barter.  Hold  and  ,Silecr-spanrilcd.—l,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  (Silver).  2,  H.  M.  May- 
nard.  he,  Mrs.  Woodham,  Komsey  (Silver)  (2) ;  G.  Wiudebank,  Cosham ;  G. 
Potts  (Silver),    c.  N.  Barter,  Plymouth  (Silver). 

Fbenxii  Varifties.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  Dring,  Faversbam  (Houdans).  2,  Eev. 
N.  J.  liidley,  Newbury  (La  Flc-che).  he.  Kev.  N.  J.  P.uiley  (Crcve-Cffiur);  Hill 
and  Co.,  Brighton  (Houdans)  (3).    e,  H.  S.  Fraser.  Liphook. 

Bantams.— G((»ic.—1  and  2,  F,  James,  vhc,  P.  H.  Jones,  he,  J.  Pares ;  G.  E. 
H.  ElUott,  Hyde  ;  J.  W.  Kellaway,  Merston.  Isle  of  Wight ;  C.  J.  Spary,  Vent- 
nor;  G.  Potts ;  G.  Mante,  Chichester;  W.  B.  Jeffries,  Ipswich,  e.  Master  J. 
btevenson.  Any  variety  exetpt  Game,—\,  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Street  (Laced). 
2.  H.  M.  Maynard  (Blaek).  he.  Lady  S.  Tumour,  ShlllinBlee  Park  (Japanese); 
H.  W.  Maynard  (Black) ;  M,  Lono  ('Laocd) :  N.  Barter,  Plymouth  (Gold-laced) ; 
J,  Watts  (Japanese);  G,  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton. 

Ducks.- .dy/cv^Hr?/  and  Itouen.—l  and  2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury,  he,  Mrs, 
S.  J.  Maherley;  J.  Pares;  A.  Belcher,  Dorking.  Ann  other  Variety.— I,  F. 
P.ttis,  jun.  (East  Indian).  2,  C.  N.  Baker,  Chelsea  (Carolina),  he.  E.  S.  C. 
Gibson,  Kyde  (Mandarins),  e,  E.  S.  C.  Gibson  (Carolina);  J.  M.  Freeman, 
Lymiugton  (Brazilian)  (2). 

Geese  (Any  variety)  -1,  Mrs.  Ford,  Shirley  (Toulouse).  2,  Sir  H.P.  De  Bathe, 
Chichester  (Sebastopol).    he.  J.  Pares  (Sebastopol) ;  G.  Pittis,  Wymering. 

TuBivEvs  (Any  vai-icty).- 1,  Mrs.  J.  Mahow,  Great  Baddow.  2,  A.  Belcher, 
Dorking,    lie,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hadden,  Landport  (2). 

Any  otheh  Vauiety.— 1,  J.  Hinlon,  Warminster  (Silver  Poland).  2,  Rev.  N. 
J.  Ridley.  )ic,  C.  Maggs,  Melksham  (Black  Hamburghs);  J.  Parts  (Japanese 
Silkies);  A.  Crutteuuen,  Havwards  lleatli  (Golden);  H.  Pickles  (Poland)  (2); 
T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyudburst  (White  Crested  Polands) ;  P.  H.  Jones,  Fulham 
(Silver  Polands);  0.  NicholBou  (Ancona).    c,  S.  J.  Perrj",  jun. 

Selling  Class.— Cocfc  ur  Coelcerel.—l,  H.  Dowsett,  Plcshpv.  2.  Rev.  N.  .T. 
Eidlev  (Brahma),  lie,  C.  F.  Wilson,  Totton  (MUvor-pmoiUed);  G.  Potts  (Pile); 
L.W.King  (Spanish);  T.  P.  Edwards  (I'oland);  P.  W.  Jones  (Dorkmg);  J.  K. 
Rodh.ard  (Partridge  Cochin);  II.  Baintc.n  (Houdan);  Howard  c&  NicholTi 
W.  Westcoit,  Landport.  e,  O.  \V.  Honre  (Light  Brahma).  Hciw  or  Pntlets.-— 
I,  H.  Dent,  Cosham  (Cochins).  2.  Howard  x  Nichols,  he.  Brown  &  Smith, 
Gosport ;  W.  Hoare  (Light  Brahma) ;  H.  Pickles,  jun.  (Poland) ;  Capt.  A.  Adney 
(Game);  J.  Howard,  Coaham  (Dorking);  M.Leno  (Light  Brahma);  G.  Murray, 
I'urbrook  (Dorking);  F.  James  (.Spanish);  H.  S.  Fraser,  Headky,  Liphook 
(Houdaus);  W.  Westcott.  c.  Brown  &  Smith;  H.  M.  Maynard;  W.  Fielder, 
Southsea  (Game  Bantams). 

PiiEAsAN'ra  (Any  variety).  - 1,  J,  K.  Fowler.  2  and  he,  M.  Leno  (Golden  and 
Bohemian),    c,  J.  Payne,  Landport  (^ilve^). 

Extra  prize  lor  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  Poultry  classes.— E<iual 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  and  Mr.  F.  James. 

PIGEONS.  .     „  „     ;,, 

PocTEns.— I,  E.  J.  Dew,  Weston-super-Mare.    2,  P.  H.  Jones,    he,  H.  lardley, 

Birmingham.  ,     „  „     „ 

Baiius.- 1  and  e,  U.  M  Maynard.    2.  J.  C.  Ord,  Pimlico.    he,  H.  Yardley. 

CAlmlEKS  — 1,  H.  Yaidlcy.    2,  II.  M.  Maynard.    I'/tc,  E.  J.  Dow.  

DiuuuiiNB.-l,  W.  U.  Mitobell.    2,  J.  curd,    /ic,  P.  U.  Jones;  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier, London,    c,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead. 
TuMBLEUB.— 1,  E.  J.  Dew.    2.  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  Loudon. 
Fantailb.—I  and  2,  II.  DI.  Maynard.  ^      ,  ,     „  rrr 

Any  otheb  Vabibty.— 1,  S.  A.  Wyllic,  East  Moulscy  (Yellow  Run  Is).    2,  W. 

B.  Togotmeier.    lie,  P.  11.  Jones  (Trumpeters  and  Jacobins) ;  H.  Yardley.    c,  (j. 

U.  Gregory  (Turbits);  U.  M.  Maynard;  W..B.  Tegetmeier. 
SELLING  Class. -1,  S.  A.  Wyllio  (Yellow  Priests).     2,  W.  B.  Ti  gntmcier. 

he,  II.  M.  Maynard  (Barbs);  J.  C.  Ord  (Magliius);  H.  Yardley;  J.  Watts;  W. 

Holder;  J.  Ford,    c,  H.  M.  Maynard  (Barbs);   ».  A.  Wyllio  (tuabians);   E. 

Banies  (Trumpeters). 
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Exfra  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  Pigeon  classes.— H.  M. 
MaynarU. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

i^oRvncu.—CUar  Yt'llow.—^,  W.  Walters,  Winchester.  2,  Moore  &  Wynn, 
Northampton.  i'/ic,  Moore  &  Wj-nne ;  W.Walters;  H.  Apted,  Broadwater. 
he,  H.  Apted.  c,  T.  Wiltshire;  H.  Apted.  Clear  Bliff.  —  l.  W.  Walters. 
2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhc,  W.  Walters ;  H.  Apted.  he,  Moore  &  Wynn ;  H. 
Anted.  EvenltHiuirkcd  oiYfltow  rrtr»('(7(i/<fft—l,  Moore  &  Wynne.  2,  H.  Apted. 
B/ic,  W.  WalteVs  ;  H.  Anted,  /ic,  W.  Walters,  e,  T.  Wiltshire;  Moore  and 
Wynn.  Evenly-marked  or  Btiff  Variegated.~l  and  vhc,  W.  Walters.  2  and 
he,  Moore  i:  Wvnn.    e.  H.  Apteil. 

Belgian.— C/tnr  Teltow.—l,  A.  E.  Smith,  Gosport.  2.  T.  Moore,  Fareham. 
vhe,  he,  and  c,  O.  Nicholson.  Clear  Btiff.—l.  A.  E.  Smith.  2.  W.  Andrews. 
■vlie,  he,  and  c,  O.  Nicholson.  Evcniii-marked  or  Teliuw  Variegated. — 1  and 
2j  O.  Nicholson.    Evenhj-marked  or  Bitff  Variegated.— I  and  2,  O.  Nicholson. 

ljiz\r,D.—Golden-^tyangkd.  —  l,  2,  and  c,  O.  Nicholson.  Silvcr-spanifled.— 
1  and  2,  O.  Nicholson. 

Goldfinch   Mdle.-  _.    ,    .     _.  . ,.. 

2,  Miss  Dyer,  Portsea.    Extra  2,  W.  L.  Chapman 

Anz  other  Canakv  or  Mule.— 1,  W.  Walters  (Cinnamon).  2,  T.  Mann, 
Caraberwell  (London  Fancy).  y/iC,  W.  Walters  (Crested  Norwich) ;  H.  Apted 
(Cinnamon). 

British  Birds  (Any  other  variety).—!,  W.  Walters  (Dove  and  Blackbird). 
2.  O.  Nicholson  (Silver  Starling),  vhe,  J.  Jeans,  Marchwood,  Southampton 
(Pipins  Bullflnch) ;  W.  Sims  (Stai'ling);  W.  Sivyer,  Portsea  (Rcdpole).  he,  T. 
Wiltshire  (Goldfinch). 

Extra  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  Noi*wich  Canary  classes. 
— W.  Walter. 

Extra  prize  for  the  (rreatest  number  of  points  in  the  Belgian  and  Lizard 
Canary  classes. — O.  Nicholson, 

UABmTS.—Loiiaest  Ears.—I,  C.  Graville,  jun.,  Therne.  2,  C.  King,  St.  John's 
Wood.  Blackaitd  White.— I.  Tf.  Simmons.  2,  G.  Bainton.  Blue  and  White.— 
1,  J.  Qnicli.  St.  John's  Wood.  2,  G.  Bainton.  TortoiseslieU.—J,  C.  Graville, 
jun.  2,  G.  Bainton.  Self-coiour.-l,  J.  Quick.  2,  R.  Hall.  Any  other  Vatiety. 
—I,  A.  Clayton,  EastfleUl,  Ryde.    2,  Withhi'ld. 

Extra  prize  for  the  gi-eatest  number  of  points. — C.  Graville,  jun. 

Extra  prize  for  the  best  Rabbit  in  the  Show,  C.  GravUle,  jun.  Grey  doe,  ears 
28^  inches  long,  by  al  inches  wide,  eleven  months  old. 

Judges. — Prndtry :  Mr.  G.  S.  Sainsbary.  Figeons :  Mr.  F.  C. 
Eaquilant,  Brixton.  Cape  Birds :  Mr.  A.  Willmore,  London.  Subbits: 
Mr.  E.  Owen,  London. 


WHITEHAVEN  POULTRY   SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  Stli,  9tb,  and  10th  inst.,  and  in'oved  a  very 
snccessful  Show,  there  being  np'ivards  of  500  entries.  The  following 
is  the  prize  list : — 

CacniN-CniNA.— TF/ii'te.  —  Cocl-s.  —  1  and  3,  E.  Smallcv,  Lancaster.  2,  J 
Siobel,  Timperley,  Ac,  E.  Fearon,  Whitehaven  (2);  J.  Weeks.  Rootle,  c,  S' 
Sherwen,  Whitehaven.  Hen$.—1  and  Cup,  .1.  Sicbel.  2,  E.  Fearon.  3,  G' 
Shrimpton,  Leighton  Buzzard,  ft-,  R.  Smallev  (2):  J.  Sicbel;  J.  Weeks  (2)' 
Bufor  any  otiier  Colonr.-l,  J.  Cowman,  Whitehaven.  2,  Mrs.  Wilkin,  Bootle' 
3.  Gunson  &  Jefferson,  Whitehaven.  Ac,  J.  Sicbel;  E.  Leech.  Rochdale.  HenS' 
—1  and  Cup,  J.  Sicbel.  2,  Mrs.  Wilkin.  3.  E.  Fe.aron.  /ic,  Gunson  &  Jefferson ; 
T.  H.  Green,  Belfast;  E.  Fearon;  W.  G.  MuDiffan,  Belfast;  J.  Sicbel. 

Brahiu  Pootra. — Cocks.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  H.  Dawes,  Moselev  Hall,  Birming. 
ham.  2,  J.  Cowman.  3,  E.  Brownlic,  Kirkcaldy.  Jic,  J.  Sicbel ;  E.  Leech ;  J. 
Dove,  Coniston,  Hoi.!.— 1,  J.  Sicbel.  2,  T.  Raines,  Stirling.  3,  E.  Leech. 
he,  T.  H.  Green  ;  J.  Cowman  (2).    e,  J,  Watts,  Hazlewell  Hall,  Birmingham. 

I>OR^lSGS.—Silver-Grey.— Cocks.— 1,  W.  Jackson,  Bolton-le-Sands,  2,  Gunson 
and  Jefferson.  3,  Miss  Bortliwick,  Maryport.  Hens.— I,  R.  D.  Holt,  Orrcst 
Head.  2,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge.  !,  T,  Raines,  lie,  Mrs.  Eirkett,  Workington ;  W. 
"W.  Ruttlidge  ;  R.  Smallev.  Dark.— Cocks.— 1  and  3,  Gunson  &  Jefferson.  2,  J. 
Fox,  St,  Bees,  he,  J.  White,  Warlabv;  S.  H.  Stott,  Rochdale  ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ark- 
-wright,  Sutton  Searsdale;  Gunson  &  Jefferson.  Hens.—l  and  Cup,  J.  Stott, 
Healey.  2,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge.  S,  J.  H.  Wilson,  St.  Bees,  ft  c,  J.  Robinson,  Gar- 
stang;  L.  Patton,  Taunton  (2) ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arkwrigbt.    c,  Gunson  &  Jefferson. 

Spanish.— 1  and  Cup,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middlelon.  2.  J.  T.  Hudson,  Ulverston. 
8.  J.  Watts,  he,  W.  Paterson,  Langholm ;  H.  BclJon,  Goitstock ;  G.  C.  WUson, 
Miinthorpe. 

French  Fov.-L.—Cack.—l  and  Cup,  H,  Beldon.  2,  J.  Sichel  (Creve-CoBur). 
S.  W.  Boutcher,  Nolting  Hill  (Creve-Coeur).  he,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wharton,  B.irnard 
Castle  (Houdau);  W.  R.  Park,  Melrose  (Creve-Cajur) ;  J.  W.  Will,  Errol:  J, 
K.  Fowler,  Aybsbnry.  Hens  or  Pullets.— 1,^.  R.  Park  (Creve-Cojnr).  2.  J.K. 
Fowler.  3,  J.  Sichel  (Houdans).  hc.J.  Elgar,  Osmantborpe,  Newark  (HoudanS) ; 
E.  Smalley  (Creve-Cojur) ;  J.  Sicbel  (Creve-Offiur) ;  J.  W.  Will. 

Game.— Biact  or  Broim  Hcd—Cock.—l  and  Cup,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2.  H.  M. 
Julian,  Hull.  S.  S.  Beigbton,  Farnsfield,  Southwell  (Black  Red),  he,  ,J.  H. 
Wilson,  e,  T.  Mason,  Green  Ayre.  Lancaster.  Cockerel.— I,  3,  &  Cup,  Master 
W.  Fletcher  (Black  Red).  2,  S.  Beigbton  (Black  Red),  he,  R.  H.  Campbell, 
Greenock  (Brown  Red);  W.  Hastwoll,  Whitehaven;  J.  W.  Will.  Any  other 
Variety.— Cock  or  Cockerel— 1,  Master  W.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough  (Duckwing). 
2,H,  M.JuUan  (Duckwing).  3.  J.  Sunderland,  HjUtax  (Pile).  )«■,  E.  Woodburn, 
Diversion  ;  J.  H.  Wilson  (Duckwing).  Hen.—l  and  2,  C,  W.  Brierley.  S.  G.  R. 
Smith,  Scarborough,  he,  T.  Mason.  Pullet— 1, '2,  and  Cup,  C.  W.  Brierley. 
3,  W.  Grioe,  Bootle.  he,  W,  Boulton,  Dalton  ;  Master  W.  Fletcher ;  J.  Mashiter, 
Ulverston  (2) ;  J.  W.  Will,    e,  J.  H.  Wilson. 

SiXBCUaas.  —  Golthn-spangled.  —  1  and  Cup,  H.  EcHon,  2,  J.  Buckley, 
Taunton,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  3,  J,  RoUinson.  he,  J,  EoUinson;  J.  Ogdeii, 
Hollinwood;  J.  W.  WiU,  Hilver-spannlcd.—l.  2,  and  he,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Mot- 
tram,  3,  H.  Beldon.  GoWfil-jicacti/cit— 1,  W.  R.  Park.  2,  H.  Beldon.  3.  C. 
Moore,  Poultou-lo-Fylde,  he,  J.  W.  Will.  Sih'cr-i>cncilled.—l  and  3,  H.  Pickles, 
jun.,  Earby.    2,  W.  M.  Mann.  Kendal    /ic,  H.  Beldon. 

G,UIEEANTAMS.-Iliacl£j!<(l«.— Coclf.— 1,G.  Hall,Kendal.  2,  J. Mashiter.  3,  E. 
Hudson,  Ulverston.  lie.  J.  R,  Robinson,  Sunderland ;  H.  H.  Thompson,  Sunder- 
land; J, T.  Hudson.  HensorPullel^i.—l,a.  Hall.  2,  J.  W.Morris. Rochdale.  3,  G. 
Todd,  iMindorlaml.  lie,  G.  Hall;  R.  Brownlie.  Ami  other  variely  except  Blaek 
Reds.—l,  2,  and  Cup,  H,  J.  Nicholson.  Hoiborn  Hill,  Cumberland  (Duckwing), 
S,  W.  Adams,  Ipswich  (Brown  Red),  he,  J.  Sichel  (Piles);  W.  Scott,  Sedburgh 
(Duckwing):  J.  W.  Brockbank,  Kirksanton  (Duckwing);  Bellingham  &  Gill, 
Burnley  (Piles),    c,  J.  Ai-chibabl,  Earlstown  (Bvown  Red). 

Bantams.— 1,  M.  Leno,  Markyale  Street,  a.  Mrs.  F,  S.  Arkwiigbt.  3,  Miss  E. 
Parker,    ho,  H.  Eeldon  ;  J.  Sichel ;  S.  &  R.  Ashton,  Mottram, 

TtvCKS.~Aylesbia-y.~l,  K.  Leech,  Rochdale.  2,  J.K.  Fowler.  S,  J.  Robinson. 
he,  E.  Fearon ;  Mrs.  Birkett ;  S.  H.  Stott ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  iloiifii.— 1  and  Cup.  S. 
H.  stott.  2,  Gunson  &  Jefferson.  3,  W.  G.  Mulligan,  lie.  A,  Dickinson,  Dis- 
tington  ;  J.  Thompson,  Chocketford ;  E.  G.  Jones  ;  W.  Robinson,  c,  L.  Patton ; 
J.  Fox ;  J.  K.  Fowler.  Black  East  Indian.— 1  and  2,  S.  Burn.  Whitby.  3,  Rev. 
"VV.  S-rgeantson,  Acton  Burucll.  Any  other  Variety.-l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  9.  M. 
Leno  (ilandarins).  3,  H,  B.  Smith,  Erouqbton  (Shiels).  he,  S.  &  E.  Ashton 
(Carolina);  S.  Burn  (Mandarins);  H.  B.  Smith  (Mandarins  and  Carolina) ;  S. 
H.  Stott ;  M.  Leno  (Carolina) ;  J.  Watts ;  T.  Musgravo  (Mallards). 

TcfiicEYs  (-Any  variety).—!,  E.  Leech.    2,  S.  S'lei-wen.    he,  W.  Grice. 

Ghese  (Any  v.ariety).— 1,  Rev.  G.  HusHer,  StillingHeet  Vicarage.  2,  S.  H. 
Stott  (Toulouse).    /iC,  bl.  Leech,    c,  J.  Logan.. 

Any  other  Variety  except  Bantasis.  —  !,  If.  Beldon.  2.  J.  P.  Fawcelt, 
Whitby.    3,  W.  Harvey.  Sheffleld.    he,  M.  NichoUs.  Peel,  Isle  of  Man  :  J.  Watts. 

Selling  Class.—!,  K.  D.  Holt.   2,  H.  Beldon.   3,  J.  Cowman.    4,  E.  Fearon. 


5,  R.  Smalley.  lie,  W.  Cook,  Hale,  Camforth  (Buff  Cochins);  E.  Fearon 
(White  and  Buff  Cochins,  and  Black  Spanish) ;  H.  Yardley ;  Gunson  &  Jeffer- 
son (2);  H.  Beldon;  R.  D.  Holt  (Dorkings)  (2);  J.  H.  Wilson  (White  Cochins 
and  Game);  E.  G.  Jones  (Rouen  Ducks);  Mrs.  Eirkett  (Buff  Cochins);  C. 
Mc.Clellan  (White  Cochins);  W.  Boulton  (Brown  Red  Game);  J.Robinson;  .T. 
Cowman  (Brabmas):  T.  Mason  (Game);  J.  Wilson  (Black  Red  Game)";  J. 
Watts;  J.  W.  WUl;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ai-kwiight  (Black  Red  Game). 
PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— 1,  J.  .!i:  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.  2,  E.  Horner,  Harewood.  he,  H. 
Yardley  ;  E.  Horner ;  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 

PonTERS.— 1  and  Cup  for  best  pen  of  Pigeons,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  2,  E. 
Horner,    he,  E.  Horner  :  G.  Stui-gess,  Leicester  ;  W.  Harvey. 

Tumblers.— ^?inniMi.—l,  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London,  2,  W.  Harvey. 
he,  H.  Yardley ;  E.  Horner  (2) ;  J.  Ford  ;  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  ^iiy  other  Variety. 
— 1,  J.  FiekUng,  jun.,  Rochdale.    2,  J.  Ford,    he,  G,  Sturgess  (2). 

Jacobins.-I,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  2,  W.  G.  Easten.  Hull,  he,  T.  W.  Kilburn, 
Bishop  Auckland ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham;  J.  &  W.  Towerson, 

TRUMPETERS.—!  and  2.  E.  fiorner.    he,  H.  Beldon. 

Barbs.—!  and  c,  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  he,  W.  Jackson;  J.' 
Fielding,  jun. ;  G.  Goore ;  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 

ToRBiTS.-l,  W.  G. Easten.    2.  J. &  W. Towerson.    hc,H.  Y'ardley ;  E.Horner. 

Owls.— 1,  H.  Eeldon.  2,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.  he,  J,  Armstrong,  Workington ; 
T.  W.  Kilburn ;  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 

Fantails  — !,  E.  Horner.    2,  H.  Beldon.    lie,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  W.  Edge. 

Draooons.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  W.  Edge,  he,  W.  H.  Mitchell.  Moseley, 
Birmingham  ;  J.  Watts ;  G.  South,  New  Bond  Street,  London ;  W.  Harvey. 

Any  oTHEEt.VAMETY.-l,  H.  BeldoD.  2,  W.  Jackson,  he,  H.  Yardley ;  X.  W. 
Kilburn ;  J.  Watts  ;tj.  Fielding,  jun. ;  W.  HavveyT 

Selling  Class.-!,  J.  W.  Towerson.  2,  W.  E.  &  H.  0.  Blenkinsop.  he,  J. 
and  W.  Towerson ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arkwrigbt  (.Intwerp  and  Dragoons) ;  J.  W.  Edge, 
c,  H.  Beldon. 

Cup  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor.— Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Towerson, 

CAN.ARIES.— Bt'(iiaii  (Yellow).— 1,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper.  2  and  e,  W.  Robin- 
son, Workington,  he,  D.  Tweedie,  ^^^litebaven.  (Buff).— 1.  J.  N.  Harrison. 
2,  P.  Watson,  Whitehaven,  he,  S.  Sherwon.  Mules  (Buff).—!,  R.  Hawman. 
Middlesbroui;h.  2,  R.  Carr,  Carlisle,  /ic,  J.  Harkness,  Whitehaven.  Piebald 
(Yellow  or  Buff).  —  !,  J.  N.  HaiTisou.  2,  Stevens  &  Burton,  Middlesbrough. 
he,  R.  Carr.  e,  R.  Hawman.  Lizards  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).- 1,  R.  Haw- 
man.   2  and  c,  Stevens  &  Burton,    he,  J.  N,  Hanlson, 

JcDGES, — Poultn/ :  Mr.  K.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Preston  ;  ri'/eons, 
Duels,  Geese,  and' Turkeys :  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford; 
Canaries:  Mr.  A.  Benson,  Whitehaven. 


CRYSTAL   PALACE  BIRD   SHOW. 

Fop.  the  information  of  those  readers  of  the  Journal  who  may  ba 
looking  for  some  report  of  the  Show  which  is  now  open  and  will  re- 
main so  till  Friday,  I  pen  a  few  hasty  notes  while  waiting  for  the 
train,  promising  to  supplement  them  at  length  next  week.  Taking  the 
Show  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  great  merit.  The  Clear  Jonques  and 
Mealies  are  in  many  instances,  and  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  win- 
ning birds,  of  extraordinary  merit.  Mr.  Walter  is  once  more  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  Jonqaes  with  a  splendid  bird,  and  Mr.  Mackley 
second  with  a  remarkable  specimen,  which  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
qualified, being  Ticked,  and  .consequently  entered  in  a  wrong  class. 
The  third  is  a  fair  bird,  but  I  think  I  could  name  more  than  one 
which  I  prefer.  Among  the  unmentioned  division  stands  IVIr.  Judd 
with  six  excellent  Jonques. 

The  Clear  B'affs  constitute  a  superior  class,  the  first  four  being  rare 
birds,  full  of  colour  and  bloom.  Mr.  Mackley  shows  two  which  are 
equal  third,  and  one  of  them  is  about  as  good  as  anything  in  the  class. 
Each  was  soon  claimed  at  the  low  price  of  £1.  No.  73  is  a  good  bird, 
and  so  are  6.S,  07,  and  SI. 

In  the  ■Evenly-marked  Jonques  Mr.  Hawman's  bird  stands  unap- 
proached.  Adams  &  Athersuch  are  second  with  a  remarkably  neat 
hen,  and  one  of  the  equal  thirds  also  is  a  hen,  the  third  honour  being 
shared  by  Moore  &■  Wynn  and  Smith  &  Preen,  a  Coventry  firm. 
Nos.  114,  lis,  and  120  well  merit  their  cards.  Walter,  Adams  &  Co., 
and  Moore  &  SVynn  share  the  honours  in  the  Even-marked  Buffs  with 
very  fine  birds  in  close  company. 

"The  Ticked  Belgians  are,  many  of  them,  snperb.  Nos.  175  (Mack- 
ley), 184  (Moore  &  Wynn),  and  177  (Bemrose  &  Orme),  among  the 
Jonques  are  enough  to  make  anyone's  mouth  water  and  create  a  long- 
ing for  that  jonque  mineral,  of  which  a  liberal  supply  is  required  to 
enable  one  to  become  their  purchaser. 

In  Ticked  Mealies  Mr.  Havers  is  first  with  230,  all  quality  ;  but  it 
is  a  very  near  thing  between  it  and  the  second  (No.  242,  Walter). 
Messrs.  Toon  &  Cle.aver  are  third  with  a  very  rich  bird,  and  all  the 
mentioned  specimens  are  meritorious. 

The  crests  are  a  gi-eat  improvement  on  last  year,  and  the  Buffs  well 
deserve  the  comment  of  the  Judges,  which  is  aypended  to  the  return 
list,  "A  splendid  class."  There  are  some  magnificent  birds  among 
them.  No.  283,  first  Buff  (Mackley),  is  full  of  good  Norwich  points, 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  most  of  the  birds  are  well  worth  a  careful 
inspection. — W.  A.  Blakston. 

OiviNG  to  the  excessive  dijness  of  last  spring  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  rearing  young  birds,  added  to  which  the  importations 
from  Germany  and  France  have,  during  the  last  six  months,  entirely 
ceased,  and  fears  wore  entertained  as  to  the  success  of  a  bird  Show 
under  such  disadvantages  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  no  apprehensions  of 
the  kind  need  have  been  entertained.  The  entries  are  nearly  it  not 
quite  as  numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  while  the  quality,  for  which 
the  show  of  last  year  was  so  famous,  is  maintained  in  the  present 
instance.  Canaries  are  always  strong,  and  especially  the  Norwich 
birds.  Next  come  the  Belgians  ;  although  there  may  be  many  points  of 
interest  about  them  which  render  them  attractive  to  exhibitors,  yet  they 
cannot  cither  as  to  appearance  or  symmetry  of  form  be  compared  to  the 
Norwich  classes.   Mules  are  alwaysgood,  and  so  are  the  London  Fancy. 
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The  following  are  the  number  of  birds  exhibited  : 


No.  of 

birda. 

837 

35 


Norwicli  Classes 

Belgians 

London  Fancy 

Other  Classes    143 

Males  87 


Camed  forward 


629 


No.  of 
birds. 

Brought  forward 629 

Aviaries  (14) 84 

British  Birds 147 

Foreign  Birds  , .' !  9 

Miscellaneous 187 

Total 1146 


Norwich  (Clear  Yellow).—!.  W.  Walter,  ■Winchester.  2.  E.  Macklev,  Nor. 
wicb.  8,  W.  Cooke,  Norwich,  vhc,  R.  Mackley;  T.  Irons,  Nortbatnpton- 
Cockle  &  Watson ;  W.  Walter,  he,  Eemrose  &  Orme,  Derby ;  S.  Bunting' 
Derby;  Smitli  &  Preen  ;  T.  Fenn,  Ipswich ;  Adams  A:  Athersuch,  Spon  End 
Coventry,  c,  K.  Mackley  (») ;  S.  Bunting;  Moore  4- Wj-nn,  Nortbampton  (2)- 
W.  Havers,  Norivich  ;  J.  Juda,  Newington  Butts  (2) ;  T.  Mann,  Caniberwell. 

Norwich  (Clear  Buff).-],  Toon  cS;  Cleaver,  Kettering.  2,  W.  Walter.  Equal  8, 
R.  Mackley  (2).  tJfic,  Bemrose  i  Orme  ;  S.  Bunting;  W.  Walter.  )iC,  Moore 
and  Wjnn;  Bexson  &  Bennett,  Derby;  Adams  &  Alhersuch;  W.Cooke:  J. 
Doel,  Stonthouse,  Devon,  c,  Eemrose  &  Orme  (2) ;  Moore  AWynn;  Adams 
and  Athersuch  (2). 

Norwich  (Marked  or  Variegated  Yellow).—  !,  R.  Hawman.  Middlesbrough. 

2,  Adams  4  Alhersuch.  Etjual  3,  Moore  &  Wynn  :  Smith  &  Preen,  vlic,  S. 
Buntmg  ;  Smith  &  Preen ;  J.  Judd.  he,  W.  Havers ;  Bexson  4  Bennett,  c,  J.  G. 
Stephenson,  Bishop's  Cleeve.  Cheltenham;  T.  Irons;  Moore  &  Wynn ;  W 
Havers ;  Bexson  &  Bennett ;  T.  Fenn. 

Norwich  (Marked  or  Variegated  Buff).—!,  W.  Walter.  2,  Adams  &  Athcr- 
snch.  S,  Moore  &  Wynn.  i-hc,  R.  Mackley;  Moore  &  Wynn  (3) ;  W.  Walter. 
kc,  R.  Mackley  :  Bemrose  &  Orme  ;  S.  Bunting;  Bexson  &  Bennett ;  T.  Fenn  ; 
J.  Judd.  c,  G.  Gayton,  Northamplon  ;  T.  Fenn  ;  J.  Jndd  ;  J.  Marshall,  Derby : 
W.  Cooke.  •  / . 

Norwich  (Ticked  or  Unevenly  Marked  Yellow).—!,  R.  Mackley.  2,  Moore 
and  Wynn.  8.  Bemrose  &  Orme.  d/ic.  Smith  &  Prren  ;  Cockle  &' Watson  ;  W. 
Walter;  T.Mann,  he,  R.  Mackley;  S.  Bunting;  Smith  &  Preen;  Bexson  and 
Bennett ;  T.  Fenn ;  T.  Newmarch,  Crystal  Palace,  c,  K.  Mackley  ;  W.  Walter ; 
P.  Flexney,  London  ;  E.  W.  Lulham  (2). 

NOEWICH  (Ticked  or  Unevenly  Marked  Buff).— 1,  W.  Havers.    2,  W.  Walter. 

3,  Toon  &  Cleaver,  vhc,  Bemrose  &  Orme;  Moore  &  Wynn;  W.  Walter; 
Adams  &  Athersuch.  hc,R.  Macklev  (8);  Bemrose  4  Orme; 'Cockle  &  Watson, 
TeiTington  st.  ,!obn  ;  Bexson  4  Bennett;  W.  Walter,  c,  8.  Bnnting;  Moore 
and  Wj-nn  ;  W,  Ftavers  ;  T.  Newmarch  ;  E.  W.  LulbaiK,  Brighton. 

Norwich  (Crested  Yellow).—!.  T.  Fenn.  2,  Toon  4  Cleaver.  3,  Bemrose  and 
Orme.  rhc,  T.  Irons  (2) ;  Moore  &  Wynn  ;  K.  Hawoian.  he,  B.  Apted,  Worth- 
ing; Moore  4  Wynn  (2);  T.  Fenn;  G.  Cox,  Northampton,  c,  Bexson  and 
Bennett ;  T.  Fenn  ;  W.  Walter:  J.  Tarr,  London. 

Norwich  (Crested  Buff).—!,  It.  Mackley.  2  and  3.  Moore  &  Wynn.  rhc,  E. 
Mackley  ;  Moore  4  Wynn  (2) :  W.  Havers  ;  H.  N.  Fosbrooke,  Hatfield.  Doncas- 
ter.  he,  Moore  &  Wynn;  Smith  4  Preen  :  Bexson  4  Bennett,  c,  R.  Maekley; 
H.  Apted;  Bexson  4  Bennett;  J.  Judd;  W.Walter;  J.  Goode,  Leicester. 

BELC.iiN  (Clear  Yellow).— 1,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper.  2,  ,1.  Poole,  Sntton-!n- 
Ashfield.  8,  J.  Doel.  r/ic,  C,  Carver,  Lamport ;  J.  Close,  Derby ;  J.  Doel.  he, 
W.  Walter. 

Belghn  (Clear  Buff).-],  J.  Doel.  2.  ,L  Poole.  S.C.Carver,  r/ic,  G.  Tuck- 
wood,  Nottingham  ;  W.  Walter,    he,  W.  Harley :  J.  DoeL 

Belgian  (Variegated  or  Ticked  Yellow).—!  and  2  J.  Doel. 

Beloian  (Variegated  or  Ticked  Buff  I.  -!.  Withheld.    2,  W.  Harley. 

LoKnoN  Fancy  (Jonque).— 1  and  lie,  W.  Brodiiek,  2,8,  rhe,  and  he,  J.  Waller. 
c,  T.  Clark,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

LoxnoN  Faxcv  (Mealy).— 1,  vhc,  and  he,  J.  Waller.  2  and  3,  W.  Brodrick. 
c,  T.  Clark. 

Lizard  (Golden-spangled).- 1,  H.  Ashton,  Polcfleld  Hall,  Prestwich.  2.  J. 
Jndd.  3.  T.  W.  W.  Fairbrass.  Canterbury,  rhc.  P..  Mackley:  G.  Tuckwood  (2). 
hc,G.  Harrison:  J.  Poole;  T.  W.  W.  Fairbrass;  W.  Danh,  Nottingham-  T 
Clark,    c,  J.  N.  Harrison;  J.  Poole;  T.  W.  W.  Fairbrass;  T.Clark. 

Lizard  (Silver-spangled).— 1,H.  Ashton.  2.  R,  Macklev.  3,  S.  Bunting.  i')ic, 
J.Poole;  Aflams  4  Athersuch  ;  H.  Ashton.  he,  J.  N.  Harrison;  G.  Harrison, 
c,  G.  Harrison. 

CiNNAM.iN  (Jonque).-!,  T.  Irons.  2.  S.  Tomes,  Northampton,  vhc,  G.  Gay- 
ton,  Nortbanijilon :  H.  J.  Ims,  Bloomsbui-y ;  S.  Tomes,  he,  T.  Irons :  j. 
Spence,  New  Hendon,  Sunderland;  C.  W.  Hooke,  London;  Moore  4  Wynn- 
c,  S.  Bunting ;  T  Irons. 

Cinnamon  (Buff)  — 1,  J.  Waller,  London.  2,  W.  Gamble,  rlic,  T,  Irons  :  H. 
Apted;  W.  Gamble,  /tc,  Moore  4  WjTiu  (2).  c,  T.  Irons  ;  W.  Walter  (2);  J.  H. 
Hadland. 

Cinnamon  (Marked  or  Variegated).— 1,  Bemrose  4  Orme.  2,  S.  Tomes,  vhe, 
H.  Apted.  he,  Moore  4  Wynn  ;  J.  H.  Hadland.  WalJington.  c,  P.  Ra^vnsley, 
Ledget  Green,  Bradford  ;  H.  Apted  :  Moore  &  Wynn. 

Anv  other  Variety.—!,  H.  Ashton  (Manchester  Coppv).  2,  E.  Stansfleld. 
Bradford.  3,  J.  Baxter,  Newcastle  (Glasgow  Fancv).  ii'ic,  j.  Judd(Manchester 
Crested  Coppy  and  Urancbcst.r  Coppv).  he,  P.  liawnsley ;  Moore  &  Wynn  (2) 
(Crested  Cinnamon):  R.  Hawman  (Yorkshire),    c,  T.  Newmarch. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Yellow).— 1,  J.  Doel. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Buff).—!,  H.  Ashton.    2  and  he,  J.  Doel. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Variegated  Yellow).—  !,  H.  Ashton.  2  and  3,  J.  Doeh 
vhc,  W.  B.  Bail!  y,  Purfleet ;  H.  Ash' on  (2);  J.  Doel.    he,  H.  J.  Ims. 

Golpfinch  Mule  (Variegated  Buff).— 1,  Fairclnugh  4  Howe,  Middlesbrough. 
2,  J.  Doel.  S,  J  Baxter,  rhc,  H.  J.  Ims ;  W.  B.  Bailey  ;  J.  Doel  (3).  he,  S. 
Bunting;  H.J.  Ims:  U.  Ashton.    c,  Rev.  V.  Ward,  Ilytlie;  H.  J.  Ims. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Dark  .lonque).- !,  E.  Stanslield.  2,  R.  Hawman.  vhc,  S. 
Bunting;  Moore  4  Wynn  (8).  he, 3.  Cooper,  Penge.  e,  T.  Willsher,  Cbichestor; 
T.  E.  Fosbrooke,  Carltim  Hills, Leeds;  W.  B.  Bailey. 

Goldfinch  Moli  (Dark  Mealy).-!,  W.  L.  Chapman.  2,  W.  Smith,  he,  E. 
Stanslield:  J.  Cooper;  W.  Dann,  Nottingham. 

Linnet  Mole.—!  and  I'hc,  J.  Spence.    2,  H.  Athlon,    c,  W.  Few,  Forest  Hill. 

Mules  (Any  other  variety).— 1.  W.  Yeoman,  Leeds  (Bullfinch  and  Canary 
Mule).  2,  E.  Stansfleld  (Bullfinch  and  Goldflneh  Mule).  8,  H.  Ashton  (Linnet 
and  BuUflnch  Mule),  vhc.  E.  Stanslield  (Bullfinch  and  GoldHuch  Mul.  I ;  T. 
Irons  (Black  and  White  Goldfinch  Mule);  J.  K.  Cookscm,  Preston  (Goldfinch 
and  Grcenflnch  Mule);  W.  Verner.  Brighton  (Linnet  and  Bullfinch  Mule):  H. 
Ashton  (Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch  Mule),  c,  G.  Locke  (Linnet  and  Goldfinch 
Mule). 

Norwich  (Cage  of  Sis,  irrespective  of  Colour).-!,  2,  and  8,  W.  Walter,  rhc, 
Moore  4  Wynn  ;  T.  Fenn  ;  W.  Cooke. 

Beloian  (Cage  of  Six,  irrespeclivo  of  Colour)—!,  Withheld.    2,  0.  Carver. 

Liz*rd3  (Cage  of  Six,  irrespective  of  Colour).— 1,  H.  Ashton.  2,  Clark  and 
Hooke. 

Goldfinch  Mui.ss  (Cage  of  Six).— 1,  J.  Doel.  2,  H.  Ashton.  8,  E.  stans- 
fleld.   vhc,  J.  Doel.    he,  11.  J.  Ims. 

MlsoiLLisp.ous.— Prize,  J,  Baiter  (Black  Goldfinch  Mule). 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

BDLLPlson.-Prize,  R.  Macklev.  he,  A.  Webster,  jun„  Kirkstall.  Leeds  ■ 
J.Judd.    c,  Moore  4  Wynn;  W.  frailer;  T.  Willsher. 

Goldfinch —Prize,  J.  D<.el.  vlie,  Moore  4  Wynn.  )ic,  G.  Cox ;  J.  Doel. 
C,  Fairclough  4  Howe  ;  J.  Spence. 

LiNNET.-Prize,  J.Baxter,  ftc.n.  Green,  c,  G.  T.  Harrison ;  Faii-olough  and 
Howe;  J.  Baxter. 

Skylark.— Prize  and  he.  J.  S.  Benton.  Rochester,    c,  J.  Judd, 

WooDLARK  -Prize,  W.  Walter. 

UouiN.  -Prize,  G.  Cox.    c,  W.  J.  Widling,  London. 


Blackbird.— Prize,  Miss  M,  A.  Robinson,  Sydenham,  he,  J.  Judd.  c,  W. 
Walter. 

Song  Thrush.— Prize,  J,  S.  Benton,  he,  A.  Haven,  Norwood,  c,  J.  W. 
Siiiytb,  London. 

Starling.— Prize,  J  Judd. 

Any  other  Variety  of  British  Ei  ds.— Prize,  T.  Newmarch  ()Mea!v  Bult- 
finch).  Prize,  W.  Walter  (Dove-coloured  Blackbird)  Prize,  G.  Cox  (Yellow- 
hammer).  Prize,  J.  W.  Gessey(Chaianch).  c,  A.  Webster,  jun.(Bramblefinch); 
H.  Ashton  (Cinnamon  Goldfinch). 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE  AND  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

Blackcap.— Prize  and  he,  A.  Rettich,  Peckliam. 

Siskin  or  Aberdevine.— Prize,  R.  Mackley.  he,  J.  Baxter;  T.  Willsher^ 
c,  J.  Judd. 

Any  other  VABiExy.— Prize  withheld,    he,  W.  Walter  (Tree  Sparrow). 
FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Cockatoo  (Lemon  or  Orange-crested).—!  and  2,  M.  George,  London. 

Cockatoo  (Leadbealer  or  Rose-breasted). — 1,  Mrs.  Astley,  Prince's  RisborougU. 
2,  T.  Newmarch.    rhe,  W.  B.  Bailey  ;  J.  Judd. 

Cockatoo  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  W.  B.  Bailey  (Slender-billed). 

Parrots  (Grey).— 1,  J.  G.  Wingrove,  Purfleet.  2,  H.  Webster,  London. 
he,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  Brixton,    c,  J.  Judd. 

Parrots  (Green  or  any  other  variety  of  large,  except  Grey). — 1,  J.  -Tudil 
(Green  Parrot).  Equal  2,  W.  B.  Bailey.  Equal  2.  and  8,  T.  Newmarch  (Bulla 
Bulla  and  Mealv  Rosella).  rhc,  H.  Jenner.  Camberwell  (Green  Parrot); 
W.  B.  Bailey  (Bulla  Bulla  and  Rock  Peblar).  he,  J.  Battersbill,  London 
(RoseUa). 

Love  Bip.db. — Prize,  W.  B.  Bailey.    vUc,  W.Walter,    /ic,  J.  Judd. 

Parakeets  (Australian  Grass). — Prize  and  vhc.  J.  Jndd,    he,  T.  Newmarch. 

Parakeets  (Ring-necked  or  Bengal).- Prize,  T.  NeYvmarch.  rhc,  T.  New- 
march  :  P.  L.  Heiscb,  Chelsea,    c,  W.  Underwood. 

Small  Parrots  or  Parakeets  (Any  other  variety). — Prize,  W.  B.  Bailey 
(Blue  Mountain  Lorykcet}.    he.  J.  Judd  (Turquoisene's). 

Cocketeals  — Prize,  T.  Newmarch.    vhe,  J.  Judd.    he,  W.  Walter. 

Sparrows.— UirtjnoKi^— Prize,  W.  B.  Baily.  vhc,  T.  Newmarch.  he, 3.  Jaddk 
c,  T.  Newmarch.    Java. — Prize,  J.  Jndd. 

Any  Variety  of  Wax  Bills.— Prize,  J.  Judd.    vhc,  W.  B.  Bailey. 

Cardinal. — Prize,  W.  E.  Bailey,    c,  E.  Sweeting,  Sydenham. 

Any  other  Variety  of  Foreign  Birds. — 1,  T.  Newmarch  (Java  Mina).  2,  W. 
Walter  (Madagascai-).  3,  J,  Donl  (Saffron  Finch).  Extra,  W.  B.  Bailey  (Col- 
lection of  Foreign  Birds),  vhe,  W.  B.  Bailey  (Yellow  Weavers) ;  T.  Newmarch 
(Nonpareil);  C.  A.  Stein  (Bronze  Mannabins).  he,  W.  B.  Bailey  (2)  (Paraoa 
Finch  and  Collection  of  Foreign  Waxbillsl ;  W.  Walter  (Saffron  Finch). 

Judges. —  Canaries:  Mr.  Barnesby,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Wilmore. 
J^n'tish  and  Foreign.  Binls :  Mr.  John  Jenner  "Weir,  F.L.S.,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  F.R.H.S.,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  'VVilson. 


PRIZE  LISTS  FOR  CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

I  HAVE  130  (ioubt  committeea  often  class  Carriers  in  pairs, 
believing  that  they  cannot  afforti  to  give  prizes  for  two  classes  ; 
this  is  a  great  mistake — two  classes  pay  better  than  one,  for  the 
very  reason  that  Colonel  HassariJ  gives — viz.,  "  that,  as  a  rule, 
no  fancier  breeds  from  two  Blacks  or  two  Duns,"  consequently 
they  are  very  seliJom  paired  fit  for  exhibition.  It  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  mate  Carriers  as  you  wish  them  to  breed  (I 
think  they  are  the  worst  of  any  Pigeons  in  this  respect),  and 
fanciers  cannot  afford  to  undo  what  has  given  them  so  much 
trouble,  and  in  addition  risk  a  battle  with  two  valuable  birds 
that  carry  such  formidable  weapons  as  their  beaks.  Last  sum- 
mer a  large  cock  I  had  came  in  contact  with  a  very  promising 
young  hen  that  was  strange  to  him,  and  he  scalped  her  as 
cleanly  as  any  American  Indian  could  have  done,  and  had  I 
not  entered  the  loft  in  time  would  have  destroyed  her  eyes  ;  as 
it  was,  she  could  not  see  with  one  eye  for  weeks  afterwards. 

In  cohsequence  of  these  difficulties  all  shows  where  Carriers 
are  classed  in  pairs  suffer  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and 
more  especially  after  this  date,  when  the  birds  are  mated  for 
breeding  they  will  scarcely  get  a  class  worth  notice,  except  one 
or  two  pens  belonging  to  persons  who  buy  birds  to  exhibit  and 
not  to  breed. 

As  facts  are  convincing,  I  give  the  results  of  Carrier  entries 
at  a  few  shows  held  during  the  past  season. 


No.  of 

Entry  Fees. 

Prizes  give». 

Entries. 

4'    s.     il. 

£    >.    d. 

.     4  ... 

...  0  14    0  .. 

....  1  10    0 

.     9  ... 

...  1     7    0  .. 

....  12    6 

.  10  ... 

...   1  10    0  .. 

....  1  10    0 

.  58  ... 

...  8  14    0  .. 

....  8    5     0 

.41  ... 

...420  .. 

....  3    0    0 

Oakham shown  in  pairs 

Ipswich  „  „ 

Leeds  „  ,, 

Long  Sutton.,      single  birda 

Lowestoft  ....  „         „ 

Now,  as  the  great  desire  is  to  get  a  good  show  as  well  as  one 
that  will  meet  expenses,  it  is  evident  that  single  birds  answer 
the  two  purposes  best,  for  while  Oakham,  Ipswich,  and  Leeds 
had  only  entries  numbering  respectively  four,  nine,  and  tea, 
Long  Sutton  and  Lowestoft  obtained  fifty-eight  and  forty-one 
entries,  and  the  entry  fees  pay  the  prize  money — an  important 
point  for  committees  to  study.  A  class  for  young  Carriers  pays 
best  of  all.  London,  Long  Sutton,  and  Lowestoft  offered  prizes 
for  young  Carriers  at  their  last  shows,  and  received  good  entries 
— London  thirty  pens.  Long  Sutton  twenty-two,  and  Lowestoft 
fourteen.  Ipswich  also,  although  the  birds  were  shown  in 
pairs,  was  confined  to  birds  of  1870,  and  it  shows  a  better 
result  financially  than  either  Oakham  or  Leeds. 

I  believe  Carrier-fanciers  are  increasing,  and  I  think  I  am 
not  wrong  when  I  say  there  are  more  gooil  birds  in  the  king- 
dom than  ever,  and  if  committees  will  only  properly  arrange 
their  Carrier  classes  by  giving  prizes  for  cocks  and  hens  sepa- 
rately, and  a  class  for  birds  under  one  year  (single  bird,  either 
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oock  or  hen),  they  will  have  good  birds,  and  in  such  numbers 
as  will  pay  them. — L.  Wren,  Lowestoft. 


IS  THE  RABBIT  FANCY  ON  THE  DECLINE? 

Mr.  Goodixg'3  able  reply  goes  to  strengtben  my  remarks  as  to 
tbe  great  scarcity  of  Lop-ears  owing  to  their  being  ao  difficult  to 
breed,  and  on  account  of  their  greater  value  they  ought  to  occupy  the 
front  rank  in  a  Rabbit  show.  The  very  reason  that  we  had  so  many 
entries  of  fancy  Babbits  at  York  was  their  being  so  common,  so  easily 
bred,  and  of  so  little  value.  The  pair  of  Angoras  that  won  the  first 
honours  at  the  York  Show  belonged  to  two  poor  lads  who  stand  in  our 
market  with  a  few  Pigeons  and  common  Rabbits.  The  forty-five  Lop- 
eared  Rabbits  entered  at  our  show  belong  to  thirty  good  Rabbit  fanciers 
whose  names  are  household  words  amongst  ua ;  but  out  of  the  forty- 
five  fancy  Rabbits  entered,  there  were  not  a  dozen  good  fanciers'  names, 
the  majority  belonging  to  lads  whose  names  are  unknown  amongst  the 
fancy.  The  fancy-Rabbit  men  are  able  to  make  a  dozen  or  more 
entries  in  a  show,  for  such  Rabbits  are  so  easily  procured  and  breed 
so  fast  that  their  owners  are  able  to  enter  largely ;  but  the  Lop-eared 
fanciers  have  to  be  content  by  entering  from  three  to  sis  or  more, 
generally  one.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  in  value.  I 
had  at  one  time  ten  Rabbits,  which  I  valued  at  .£100,  and  I  could 
have  sold  them  for  that  sum,  and  I  very  much  question  if  there  is  a 
fancy  variety  dealer  in  the  country  who  has  a  stock  to  amount  to  any- 
thing near  that  sum,  and  who  can  count  his  stock  by  from  forty  to  sixty. 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  taking  the  country  throughout,  the  fanciers  of 
Rabbits  are  on  the  decline.  I  include  fanciers  of  all  varieties.  I 
should  delight  to  see  the  day  when  Rabbits  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  fancies  which  compose  our  shows.  It  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  at  present,  with  committees,  Rabbits  are  either  left 
out  altogether  or  very  meagrely  represented.  Can  we  expect,  so  long 
as  this  neglect  continues,  that  the  fanciers  of  R  ibbits  will  increase  ? 

The  question,  then,  arises.  How  aro  Rabbits  to  be  raised  to  an  equal 
position  with  poultry  and  Pigeons?  I  think  that  it  can  only  be  done 
by  fanciers  sinking  all  differences  and  jealousies,  aud  uniting  into  an 
association  that  will  recommend  the  fancy  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
to  committees  of  poultry  shows  in  particular.  Since  throwing  out 
a  hint  about  the  formation  of  a  United  Kingdom  Rabbit  Club,  I  have 
had  letters  from  many  influential  fanciers  wishing  such  a  Club  to  be 
formed  and  carried  out.  My  idea  is  for  the  Club  to  be  formed  upon 
the  following  basis — 

That  it  be  composed  of  Rabbit  fanciers,  to  become  members  by  sub- 
scribing Is.  annually.  That  a  city  or  town  be  chosen  as  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Club.  That  a  committee  be  chosen  out  of  every  town 
at  the  rate  of  one  committeeman  to  every  four  members.  That  an 
unpaid  secretary  be  appointed  to  do  the  work  well  for  the  love  of  the 
fancj'.  That  the  secretary  keep  a  register  not  only  of  members,  but 
of  every  known  fancier  in  the  kingdom.  That  the  members  keep  the 
secretary  well  supplied  with  information — anything  that  is  interesting 
to  the  fanciers.  That  the  secretary  correspond  with  every  ponltry- 
show  secretary  prior  to  the  schedule  being  issued,  to  suggest  classes, 
and,  where  no  Rabbits  have  been  exhibited,  to  use  his  influence  to 
have  such  classes  established  ;  also  to  keep  up  a  continual  correspond- 
ence with  secretaries  of  local  clubs.  The  secretary  to  be  a  well-lmown 
fancier,  one  to  whom  any  new  beginner  can  apply  for  information  and 
advice  as  to  the  management  of  Rabbits. 

I  would  expend  any  surplus  funds  by  holding  a  "  grand  Rabbit 
show  "  successively  in  diUerent  towns. 

By  the  formation  of  such  a  Club,  if  it  were  well  worked,  I  believe 
the  fancy  would  increase  and  revive,  also  a  tone  would  be  given  to  it 
which  it  does  not  at  present  possess.  If  this  meets  the  approval  of 
all  fanciers  I  am  willing  to  set  the  Club  going,  and  when  established 
the  committee  can  appoint  a  secretary. — M.  Millisgton,  York. 


EXAMINING  STOCKS. 


The  period  is  approaching  when  scientific  apiarians  will  be 
taking  advantage  of  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
their  hives,  and  ascertaining  how  they  have  fared  during  the 
late  protracted  frost,  which,  with  only  one  short  intermission, 
extended  over  seven  weeks.  Some  that  were  weak  and  not  well 
supplied  with  stores  will  be  found  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
severity  of  the  season ;  others  that  were  strong  and  well  pro- 
visioned, and  prepared  for  winter's  storms,  will  be  seen  to  have 
snstained  little  or  no  injury.  We  should  profit  by  experience 
— our  very  errors  are  good  teachers — and  when  we  find  anything 
in  our  practice  that  has  been  faulty  aud  followed  by  evil  con- 
sequences, our  wisdom  is  not  to  repeat  our  mistakes. 

The  desire  to  know  the  condition  of  our  hives  is  liable  to  be 
gratified  at  some  expense  when  proper  precautions  are  not 
taken,  as  I  learned  to  my  cost  nearly  twelve  months  ago.  About 
the  beginning  of  March  the  weather  happened  to  be  cold  and 
nugenial,  but  tbe  10th  was  calm ;  and  although  no  bees  were 
going  abroad  I  concluded  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  make  an 
examination  of  one  of  my  stocks,  and  that,  as  the  temperature 
was  over  40°,  no  harm  could  eome  to  the  brood  from  a  short 


exposure  of  the  frames  in  the  open  air.  This  conviction,  as 
tbe  result  showed,  was  well  founded,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  the  carrying  out  of  my  intended  inspection  might  be  the 
occasion  of  serious  loss  to  an  adjoining  stock  not  more  than 
3  feet  removed — a  distance,  by  the  way,  far  too  small  for  the 
separation  of  hives,  seeing  they  ought  to  be  placed  as  far  apart 
as  circumatanoes  will  permit.  Without,  therefore,  feeling  any 
concern  for  the  safety  of  my  other  stocks,  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  remove  the  crown  board  and  elevate  the  frames  ;  but  whilst 
holding  them  up  to  view  a  number  of  bees  flew  ofi  and  soared 
into  the  air.  These  fugitives,  I  imagined,  would  return  by  their 
aecustomei  entrance  to  their  homes,  but  instead  of  doing  so 
they  seemed  bewildered,  and  several  went  directly  into  the  hive 
located  nearest  their  own.  This  showed  me  the  propriety  of 
suspending  operations,  so  after  adjusting  the  frames  I  shut  up 
the  hive  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was 
apprehensive  of  consequences,  but  as  the  stock  receiving  the 
stray  bees  remained  perfectly  quiet  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon,  my  equanimity  was  not  much  disturbed. 

I  felt,  however,  that  an  error  had  been  committed,  and  next 
day,  when  reflecting  on  the  matter,  I  thought  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  make  an  investigation,  and  see  whether  the  stragglers 
which  had  entered  a  strange  dwelling  without  opposition 
were  keeping  the  peace  in  their  new  home.  Accordingly,  after 
employing  precautions  that  had  been  neglected  on  the  previous 
day,  I  commenced  operations  in  the  usual  manner.  A  glance 
showed  that  all  was  not  right.  The  inhabitants  evidently  were 
in  a  state  of  commotion,  and  that  peculiar  sound  could  be 
heard  which  is  emitted  whenever  a  queen  is  encased.  I  had 
not  to  search  long  before  I  discovered  that  my  worst  fears  were 
realised,  but  the  rescue  intended  on  my  part  came  too  late. 
The  queen  was  found  i  i  the  very  heart  of  a  compact  ball  of 
regicides  and  hopelessly  injured,  her  body  being  already  rigid 
and  shrivelled.  Her  deliverance  and  death  was  almost  simul- 
taneous. Now,  if  a  friend  having  a  spare  queen  had  not  come 
to  my  aid,  this  stock,  losing  its  sovereign  so  early  as  the  middle 
of  March,  must  have  been  utterly  ruined,  and  it  is  to  put  others 
on  their  guard  that  I  am  induced  to  state  my  experience. 

Bees,  as  is  well  known  to  observers,  go  out  from  their  habi- 
tations after  long  confinement  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
a  young  colony.  They  do  not  fly  off  directly,  but  make  two  or 
three  circles,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  place  they  have  left  and  avoid  making  any  mistake  on  their 
return  ;  consequently  if  they  have  been  kept  within-doors  for 
some  time  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitering 
their  entrances  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  open  up  their 
hives,  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  they  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  and  fly  ofi  from  the  frames,  and  ignorantly 
or  stupidly  enter  the  homes  of  their  neighbours  for  their  own. 
But  when  a  stock  is  to  be  examined  early  in  spring,  all  danger 
may  be  avoided  by  shutting  up  the  entrances  of  hives  which 
are  near  to  it  with  perforated  zinc,  or,  what  is  more  convenient, 
welting  them  with  carbolic  acid.  In  the  one  case  stragglers 
cannot  enter  a  wrong  dwelling,  and  in  the  other  they  dare  not. 
As  the  life  of  the  queen  is  the  most  valuable  life  in  the  hive 
and  essential  to  its  existence,  nothing  should  be  done  which  is 
calculated  to  put  her  precious  person  in  peril.  Bee-masters, 
then,  would  do  well  to  beware  in  early  spring,  and  before  the 
season  is  advanced,  of  a  practice  which  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  weak  colony — viz.,  that  of 
putting  it  on  the  stance  of  a  strong  one.  By  making  two  stocks 
exchange  their  stances  at  an  improper  season  both  stocks  may  be 
lost  through  their  queens  being  imprisoned  and  killed. — E.  S. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Boons  {H.  Browne).—"  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,"  for  seven  postage 
stamps.  "Poultry-keeper's  Manual,"  free  by  post  from  our  office  for 
sixty-four  postage  stamps. 

Keeping  Pocltrv  as  an  Employment  (H.  H.).— Your  question  is  a 
diHicult  one  to  answer.  Few  men  can  live  by  poultry  alone.  To  keep  it 
profitably  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  trifling 
though  it  appear,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it.  All  the  theory  may  be 
learned  from  books,  but  much  can  be  only  gained  from  experience.  In 
poultry,  aa  in  everything  else,  that  must  be  bought.  I(  your  friend  is 
about  "to  bread  and  send  the  ordinary  poultry,  and  fatten  it  only  as  it  is 
fattened  in  Ireland,  we  should  advise  him  to  send  it  to  Liverpool ;  if  he 
means  to  make  it  good  enough  for  the  London  market,  let  him  send  it 
there.  He  must  choose  his  season.  In  the  hot  weather  much  pains  and 
care  are  required  in  fattening,  fasting,  kiiUng,  and  packing  to  enable  it  to 
reach  its  destination  in  a  fit  state  to  realise  a  good  price.  Advantage 
must  also  be  taken  of  the  time  of  year.  Poultry  is  most  valuable  in 
London  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Irish  chickens  well  killed  will  make 
good  prices  during  those  months,  but  they  must  be  chickens  in  age  as 
well  as  name.  It  would  bo  necssary  he  should  choose  a  good  breed,  as 
the  ordinary  Iiish  chickens  with  black,  blue,  and  yello.v  legs  eat  as  much 
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as  better-bred  birds,  and  do  not  make  as  much.  We  do  not  think  he 
would  be  wise  to  give  up  a  permanent  employment  for  poultry-keepmR, 
but  we  would  advise  him  to  begin  with  a  few.  He  will  gain  experience, 
and  will  see  how  far  it  will  answer.  So  man  in  the  ordinary  trade  can 
breed  enough  to  live  bv  it,  he  must  collect  from  the  surrounding  country. 
He  will  have  to  buy  them  in  lean  and  to  fatten  them.  This  renders  it 
nece^isary  to  keep  a  horse  and  cart,  and  a  cow.  Good  poultry  cannot  be 
made  without  milk.  If  vcur  friend  could  get  into  relation  with  some  man 
at  the  nearest  seaport  and  sc-U  to  him,  it  would  probably  bo  the  best  thing 
he  can  do,  as  it  will  reduce  his  venture  to  a  certainty.  We  believe 
uonltry  will  be  found  a  valuable  adjunct ;  but  knowing  as  much  as  we  do 
in  the  subject,  we  do  not  advise  anyone  to  give  up  a  permanent  employ- 
ment to  take  to  poultry. 

SiLVEK-SPANGLED  Hamburghs'  CoMBa  (C.  M.  M.).— It  is  most  difficult 
to  breed  prize  cocks  and  hons  from  the  same  stock.  It  generally  takes 
two  yards  to  do  it.  The  hollows  in  the  combs  are  serious  defects,  and 
would  disqualify  from  a  first  prize  with  any  really  first-rate  judge.  We 
would  not  breed  from  a  cock  with  such  a  defect. 

Beeedino  Buck  Hajtborghs  (JBoroa).— They  are  bred  in  all  the  ways 
you  mention.  We  like  a  Spauish  hen  and  adark  Yorkshire  black-hrcasted 
Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  cock.  In  whatever  way  you  breed  them, 
yon  have  to  breed  out  one  point  and  increase  another  afterwards. 

Ceooked-breasted  Cock  {J.  S.  2.).— You  should  tell  us  the  breed  of 
your  bird.  In  a  Game  cock  we  would  not  suffer  a  deviation  from  the 
straight  line  in  the  breastbone.  In  birds  of  weight  we  should  not  be  so 
particular,  but  if  we  had  a  perfectly  straight-breasted  one  we  would 
discard  the  crooked  were  it  ever  so  trifling. 

Fowls  poe  Raying  (A  Subscriber).— CieYe-Ccem,  Houdan,  or  Spanish  ; 
we  think  the  first. 

Beeed  of  Hen  (G.  E.  A.).—'Wb  have  little  doubt  that  the  hen  in  ques- 
tion is  a  Crcve-Cceur.  Your  description  tallies  with  that  of  the  breed. 
Rub  the  b.are  place  on  the  neck  with  compound  sulphur  ointment. 

SiLVEE-PENClLLED  Hajibubghs  (A  Subscriber).— TheK  are  two  pencil- 
lings  to  be  avoided;  one  so  faint  as  to  be  indistinct,  the  other  so  very 
dark  and  pervading,  that  it  forms  blotches  ;  this  is  called  mossy.  Ham- 
bur"hs  should  not  be  thick  and  squat,  but  rather  taper  in  shape  and  f  Drm. 
The^comb  should  be  a  well-defined  double  comb  with  a  pike  at  the  back 
turfing  upwards.  It  should  be  full  of  points,  have  no  hollow  in  the 
centre,  and  be  fixed  firmly  on  the  head,  inclining  to  neither  side.  No 
other  comb  is  admissible.  A  Guinea  Fowl  has  no  comb,  it  has  a  knob; 
Choose  the  birds  that  are  nearest  to  our  description. 

Fowls  Losing  Head  and  Neck  Feathers  (F.  T.,  Exon).—lt  is  pro- 
bable your  fowls  peck  each  other's  feathers.  Rub  the  bare  spots  with 
compound  sulphur  ointment.  It  is  probable  as  the  weather  changes,  if 
your  fowls  have  a  grass  run,  they  will  discontinue  the  practice.  If  they 
have  not,  you  must  supply  them  with  sods  of  growing  grass  cut  with 
plenty  of  mould,  and  with  green  stuff  of  some  kind.  Generally  when 
fowls  eat  each  other's  feathers,  it  is  because  they  lack  something  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being,  and  feathers  are  a  substitute. 

Hen  Dbopping  hee  Eggs  (C.  M.  S.).— The  hen  drops  her  eggs  because 
she  is  out  of  condition.  You  can  prevent  her  dropping  them  by  removing 
the  perches,  or  you  can  save  the  eggs  by  putting  hay  or  sawdust  under 
the  perches.  You  do  not  overfeed,  but  we  advise  you  to  substitute  barley- 
meal  for  barley,  and  whole  maize  for  ground.  We  do  not  think  you  have 
any  right  to  complain  of  the  laying.  From  three  hens  in  fifteen  days  you 
have  twenty-two  eggs  in  very  bad  weather ;  each  hen  laying  every  al- 
ternate day  would  produce  the  number,  and  that  is  an  excellent  average. 
If  you  were  to  add  those  dropped  from  the  perch,  and  thereby  lost,  we 
believe  you  have  done  better  than  your  neighbours. 

Hardiness  of  Hahibueghs  [Henricus). — We  believe  the  Golden  Ham- 
burgh of  both  varieties  to  be  hardier  than  the  Silver,  and  the  Spangled 
hardier  than  the  Pencilled.  Birds  should  not  be  sent  out  in  a  deplorable 
state. 

Shooting  Steav  Fowls  {Eidiculus  Jl/ws).— Your  neighbour  will  act 
illegally  if  he  shoots  your  fowla  which  invade  his  garden,  but  he  may 
sue  you  in  the  County  Court  for  the  trespass. 

Swindlers  (ff.  G,).— The  parties  you  name  at  Walham  may  be  swind- 
lers, and  we  will  communicate  with  the  police.  Buyers  and  sellers  of 
poultry  need  never  be  swindled  if  they  would  adopt  the  caution  we  have 
£0  frequently  urged. 

Portsmouth  Show  (IF.  T.  S.).— The  Secretary  ought  to  return  your 
money  if  he  did  not  send  you  a  catalogue.  The  post  office  may  be  to 
blarae.  The  Judge  was  competent,  and  no  one  can  say  fairly  "  My  birds 
ought  to  have  won,"  unless  he  first  sees  those  with  which  they  competed. 
Wet-tailed  Game  Cock  (Bi-oich  Eed).—Do  not  breed  from  him  if  a 
natural  deformity.    It  is  hereditary. 

Pigeon  not  Eating  and  Injured  by  a  Shot  (H.  Prince). — If  there  is 
any  life  in  your  bird  it  would  eat  hempseed,  which  would  do  it  good. 
Most  probably,  as  it  cannot  eat,  not*the  wing  ouly  but  the  body  of  the 
bird  was  injured,  and  by  this  time  it  is  dead.  If  alive,  bathe  with  warm 
water  first,  and  after  the  shin  is  well  healed  a  very  mild  solution  of  iodine 
would  strengthen  it. 

Bee  Management  (T.  II.  T.).— "Bee-Keeping  for  the  Many,"  which 
may  be  had  by  post  direct  from  this  office  for  five  stamps.  If  you  erect  a 
ehed  let  it  be  a  lean-to  against  a  wall  facing  any  aspect  from  south-east 
to  Pouth-we^t.  It  should  be  elosed  at  the  ends,  but  either  entirely  open 
in  front,  or  covered  oi.ly  with  pheasant  wire,  with  a  good-sized  semi- 
circular opening  opposite  the  entrance  to  each  hive,  and  should  be  of 
sufficient  width  ti  admit  of  all  operations  being  conducted  at  the  back. 
If  you  mean  to  g.j  in  for  mere  ordinary  bee-keeping,  use  only  the  com- 
mon cottage  hive  ;  if  for  the  depriving  system,  adopt  flat-topped  straw 
hives  and  supers,  such  as  tho  "economic  hive"  which  wiUlie  described 
next  week,  or  P  .yne's  improved  cottage  hive  ;  if  for  scientific  and  experi- 
mental bee-keeping,  you  had  better  go  at  once  to  the  Woodbury  frame- 
hive. 

Death  of  a  Qoeek  (A  Noricc).— The  lose  of  a  queen  at  this  season  is 
an  irretrievable  misfortune.  The  remaining  bees  should  be  at  once  ex- 
pelled by  driving,  and  united  to  the  nearest  stock,  whilst  tho  contents  of 
the  hive  may  either  be  appropriated  by  the  bee-keeper,  or  the  whole  care- 
fully put  by  intact  in  a  safe  place  to  be  again  tenanted  by  a  swarm  in  due 
8eason. 


Transfeeeing  Bees  (G.  Cummings). — No  attempt  at  transferring  bees 
should  be  made  until  the  hive  becomes  well  populated — say  towards  the 
CMd  of  April,  or  during  the  month  of  May,  according  to  ciicumstances, 
and  then  the  combs  should  he  transferred  as  well  as  the  bees,  or  an 
enormous  destruction  of  brood  will  be  the  consequence.  It  would  be 
useless  for  any  but  a  very  advanced  bee-master  to  attempt  the  transfer 
into  a  bar-hive,  but  with  the  aid  of  frames  the  task  is  far  less  difiicult, 
and  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it  has  been  more  than  once  fully  de- 
scribed in  these  columns — as  for  example,  in  our  number  for  July  22nd, 
1869.  If,  however,  you  are  not  able  to  refer  to  back  numbers,  and  are 
desirous  of  attemptiug  the  operation,  you  can  write  again,  and  if  de- 
sired wo  shall  be  happy  to  repeat  the  necessary  instructions. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEKYATIONS, 

Camden,  Squaee,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  "W. ;  Altitnda  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

i?.a  . 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

.g 

1871. 

Hygrome- 

Direc- 

Temp. 

perature. 

Temperature 

ter. 

tion  of 

of   Soil 

Ph 

Feb. 

Wind. 

at  1  ft. 

1 

In    1    On 

Dry.  j  Wet. 

Max.  Mm. 

Sun.  Grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.   S 

29.961 

41,4 

49  1 

W.  S.W. 

88.5 

51  .S 

411 

Cl.O 

40.8 

— 

Th.    9 

29.969 

43.2 

40.2 

N.W. 

40.2 

48.8 

37.3 

80.9 

84.0 

0.132 

Fri.  10 

29.156 

40  3 

39.4 

a.B. 

39.3 

44.8 

35.6 

SI.3 

81.4 

0.172 

Sat.  U 

30.123 

2(i.l 

25  1 

N.E. 

33.3 

SO.O 

26.0 

54.0 

26.4 

— 

Sun.  12 

2!l.866 

36,8 

36. 5 

S.E. 

87.0 

41.3 

25.3 

42.2 

25.7 

0.020 

Mo.  13 

29.905 

43.1 

43.0 

N. 

36.4 

50.2 

36.4 

86.2 

84.4 

— 

Tu.   U 

30.107 

11.5 

39.2 

S.W. 

36.8 

48.5 

33.5 

76.2 

29.7 

-~ 

Means 

29.921 

40.0 

33.9 

.     .. 

38.1 

45.0 

33.7 

68.9 

S1.8 

0.S24 

EEJIAEKS. 
8th.— Dull  and  damp  early,  fine  evening. 
9tb. — Very  fine  d.ay,  clear  starlit^ht  eveoing. 

10th  — Barometer  falling  rapidly  (about  O.Ij7  per  hour),  a  wild,  wet  morn- 
ing, baromet;r  lowest  at  1  p.il.  (29  265  inches),  being  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower  than  at  9  p.m.,  on  the  9th.    After- 
noon fine  with  rapidly  rising  barometer,  and  a  northerly  gale  in  the 
evening. 
11th.— Very  cold  day,  the  shade  temperatiu'e  not  rising  to  freezing  point. 
12th.— Milder,  damp,  dull  day. 
13th.— Fine,  bright  day,  sun  quite  warm  at  times,  black-bulb  thermometer 

reached  86  2.    Fog  in  evening. 
14th. — Bright,  mild,  genial  day,  hazy  in  evening.— G.  J.  Stmons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Feeruaey  15. 
Veey  little  variation  has  taken  place,  the  open  weather  having  afforded 
us  a  better  supply.  Our  quotations  remain  much  the  same.  Good 
dessert  Pears  are  in  somewhat  better  request,  also  good  forced-vegetables. 
Large  quantities  of  ordinary  Apples  are  in  the  market,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  effect  sales  of  them.  Large  arrivals  of  Potatoes  are  again  to  hand, 
and  only  very  choice  parcels  obtain  last  week's  rates. 


B,  d. 

Apples JBleve    1   Otoa  0 

Apricots doz.    0    0  0  0 

Cherries lb.    0    0  0  0 

Chestnuts hushel  10    0  18  0 

Currants i  sieve    0    0       0  0 

Black do.    0    0  0  0 

Figs  Qoz.    0    0      0  0 

FUberts lb.    0    0       2  0 

Cobs lb.    2    0       2  6 

Gooseben-ies quart   0    0      0  0 

Grapes,  Hothouse —  lb.    5    0  10  0 

Lemons %>100    0    0  10  0 

Melons each    10      10 


FEtHT. 

d 


Mulben-ies lb.  0 

Nectarines doz.  0 

Oranges r  100  6 

Peaches  doz.  0 

Pears, kitchen doz.  1 

dessert doz.  S 

Pine  Apples lb.  5 

Plums i  sieve  0 

Quinces  doz.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries    lb.  0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

do S-lOO  1 


d.  s. 
0  too 
0       0 


16    (I 
8    0 


VEGETABLES. 


e.  d.      B. 

Artichokes doz.    0    0  to  0 

Asparagus 5»  WO    7    0     10 

Beans,  Kidney  ....1*100    2    0       3 

Broad bushel    0    0       0 

Beet,Ecd doz.    2    0      8 

Broccoli  bundle    0    9       1 

Brussels  Sprouts..  4  sieve    SO      4 

Cabbage doz.    10       2 

Ciipsiomns  1-*  100    0    0      0 

Carrots bunch    0    4      0 

Cauliflower doz.    2    0      6 

Celery bundle    1 

Coleworts.. doz.  bunches    8 
Cucumbers  each    1 

picUiing  doz.    0 

Endive doz.   2 

Fennel bunch    0 

Garlic lb-    0 

Herbs bunch    0 

Horseradish   ....bundle    3 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress .  .punnet 
Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows . .  doz. 


B.  d.      B. 
0    4  to  0 

0       2 

0 


POULTRY  MARKET.- Feeruaky  15. 
Finer  weather,  tho  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  tho  conclusion  of  tha 
game  season  have  given  a  little  more  life  to  the  market.    Tho  supply  iB 
somewhat  bolow  the  average,  but  it  is  equal  to  the  demand. 


s.  d.      e.  d 

LargeFowlB    8  6  to  4  0 

Smiillerditto  2  0  8  0 

Chickens  19  2  0 

DnckB 2  0  2  6 

Geese 7  0  8  0 

Pheasants 1  9  2  S 


Pigeons  1 

Babbits  1 

Wildditto  0 

Hares   8 

Guinea  Fowl 2 

GrouBe ^ 


s.    d.       B.  d. 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

^7 

Week. 

Average  Tempera-     Rain  in 

Snn 

Snn 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 

Day 

Month 

FEB.  23— MARCH  1,  1871. 

ture  near  London.    43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

sets. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

Day. 

Nit'ht. 

Daya. 

m.      h.  1  m.      h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.      8. 

23 
21 

Th 
P 

Meeting  of  Royal  Society,  8.30  p.m. 

47.4 
47.1 

31.5 
32.8 

39,4 
89.9 

14 
20 

1  af7  '  27  af5 
69      6      29      5 

56af8 
IS     tf 

57  af  9 
5    11 

4 
5 

13    87 
13    28 

65 

25 

S 

47.7 

82.7 

40.2 

22 

56      6      80      5 

31      9 

morn. 

6 

13    19 

26 

SCN 

1  Sunday  in  Lekt. 

47.2 

33  6 

40.4 

23 

54      6      32      5 

54      9 

12      0 

7 

13      9 

67 

27 

M 

Meeting   of    Royal  Geographical    Society, 

47.7 

335 

40.6 

20 

52      6      34      5 

20   in 

19      1 

> 

28 

Tn 

r  8.30  P.M. 

49.1 

32.8 

40.9 

15 

51      6     36      5 

52    10 

23      2 

9 

1 

W 

Royal  Horticultural  Bociety,  Fruit,  Floral, 

47.4 

33.6 

40.5 

16 

48      6     37      5 

30    11 

21      3 

10 

12    35 

[  and  General  Meeting. 

From  observations  taken  near  London  durinpt  tortv-threa  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  47  7',  and  its  ni 

ght  tempera- 

tare  S2.9».     The  greatest  heat  was  62°,  on  the  25th,  i86S ;  and  the  lowest  cold  18°,  on  the  2(lth,  1860.     The  greatest  £aU  of  ram  was  u.aa  inoa.    i 

THE  CAMELLIA,  AND  ITS  CULTURE  —No.  1. 

[A  portion  of  the  following  paper  was  read  at  the  Koyal  Ilorticultural 
Society's  Meeting  on  the  15th  inst.] 

IVE  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  liang  him,"  is  a 
proverb  that  is  pretty  generally  known  and 
understood  in  every  phase  of  English  life. 
Now  I  have  to  deal  to-day,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  dog  that  has  unfortunatel}',  and,  in  my 
judgment,  undeservedly  acquired  an  ill  name, 
and  one  object  I  have  in  view  in  taking  up 
his  case  is  to  endeavour  to  set  him  right  with 
the  public. 

Those  of  us  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
dog-nature  must  be  aware  that  if  we  keep  a  dog  unduly 
shut  up.  or  feed  him  on  unsuitable  or  insufficient  diet, 
unless  he  be  of  a  very  accommodating  disposition,  he  will 
most  likely  manifest  some  signs  of  uneasiness  or  displea- 
sure. Now,  animal  nature  and  plant  nature  are  much 
alike  in  this  respect.  In  dealing  with  the  one  as  with  the 
other,  diet  and  treatment  are  everything,  and  pet  plants, 
like  pet  animals,  are  sometimes  neglected,  sometimes  ill- 
nurtured  by  improper  food,  and  sometimes  fed  or  worried 
out  of  health. 

To  drop  metaphor,  the  Camellia  japonica  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country 
by  Lord  Petre  about  17;i!1.  It  was  named  in  honour  of 
George  Joseph  Camellus,  a  Moravian  Jesuit.  Mr.  Fortune, 
who  has  travelled  both  in  China  and  Japan,  has  obligingly 
given  me  the  following  account  of  the  plant  or  tree  in  its 
native  countries. 

"  I  have  met  with  the  Camellia  japonica  growing  as  a 
wild  plant  over  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces  of  China,  but  its  principal  habitat  lies 
between  the  20th  and  .'lOth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

"  The  early  spring  in  the  district  alluded  to  is  generally 
remarkably  fine,  and  rather  dry.  From  April  to  June  the 
weather  breaks,  and  becomes  moist  and  showery.  In  the 
end  of  June  and  throughout  July  heavy  rains  and  frequent 
thunderstorms  prevail.  In  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber the  weather  is  usually  dry  and  fine.  The  south-west 
monsoon,  which  prevails  during  the  summer  months,  now 
changes  to  north-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  variable 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  and  winter.  Those 
who  know  how  to  cultivate  the  Camellia  in  Europe  will 
see  at  once  how  well  such  a  climate  is  suited  to  its  consti- 
tution. It  has  in  its  native  home  a  winter  cold  enough 
and  dry  enough  to  check  vegetation,  and  to  secure  a  period 
of  rest ;  an  early  and  fine  spring,  during  which  time  the 
iiowers  bud  forth  into  bloom,  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
growing  season,  and  a  dry  and  warm  summer  and  autumn 
to  ripen  the  young  shoots. 

"  I  generally  found  the  Camellia  growing  in  woods  where 
it  was  partially  shaded  from  the  sun  by  other  trees,  and 
in  these  situations  it  often  attained  a  height  of  from  :!((  to 
40  feet.  The  wild  plants  have  usually  single  or  only  semi- 
double  flowers.  The  foliage  of  these  trees  is  exceedingly 
handsome — a  dark  glossy  green.  The  double-flowered 
lands,  which  have   been  from  time  to  time  imported  to 
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Europe,  are  garden  varieties,  and  are  only  met  with  in  a 
cultivated  state. 

"  There  are  sev.eral  species  of  Camellia  found  in  China, 
but  with  one  exception — namely,  C.  reticulata,  none  are 
so  handsome  as  C.  japonica  and  its  varieties,  and  of  these 
we  in  Europe  have  a  more  extensive  and  finer  assortment 
than  the  Chinese  have  themselves. 

"  In  Japan  the  Camellia  is  also  found  in  a  wild  state. 
I  met  with  it  frequently  in  shady  woods  like  those  in  which 
I  had  seen  it  in  China.  In  Japan  Camellia  Sasanqua  is 
used  for  ornamental  hedges  round  the  gardens  near  Yeddo, 
the  capital  of  the  country.  In  November  these  hedges  are 
very  beautiful  when  the  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties 
of  the  species  are  in  full  bloom." 

The  Camellias  originally  introduced  by  Lord  Petre  in 
17.39  were  killed  by  being  kept  in  a  holihouse— this  was 
keeping  the  dog  unduly  shut  up — and  some  years  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  plant  was  re-introduced,  for  it  is 
not  found  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Miller's  "  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  published  in  17.";o.  Abercrombie,  however, 
includes  it  in  his  list  of  hothouse  plants  given  in  the 
"  Garden  Vade-Mecum,"  published  in  ITHii.  Several  beau- 
tiful varieties  were  introduced  from  China  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, among  them  the  Double  White,  the  Double  Striped, 
Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Fimbriata,  and  Imbricata  :  reticulata. 
Cup  of  Beauty,  and  Princess  Frederick  William  were  of 
later  introduction.  Others  have  been  raised  by  English, 
continental,  and  American  horticulturists.  The  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall,  and  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney  (both  now  abolished),  produced  early  in  this 
century  many  beautiful  new  varieties,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Press,  of  Hornsey,  and  Mr.  Fielder,  of  Enfield,  added  to 
the  store. 

Mr.  Chandler  tells  me  that  about  the  year  1819,  a  season 
very  favourable  for  seeding,  he  saved  about  half  a  peck  of 
seeds  from  the  variety  known  as  Warratah,  the  flowers  of 
which  had  been  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  the  Double 
Striped  and  other  esteemed  sorts.  The  seeds  were  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  vegetated  in  a  few  weeks,  producing 
several  hundred  plants.  When  two  years  old,  and  from 
(i  to  9  inches  high,  these  seedlings  were  inarched  on  the 
Single  Bed,  and  in  two  or  three  years  they  flowered.  From 
this  crop  were  raised  Chandlerii,  Eximia,  Elegans,  Florida, 
Aitonii,  Rosa-sinensis,  Corallina,  Althseflora,  Woodsii,  In- 
signis,  Conoinna,  and  others. 

Mr.  Press  appears  to  have  been  most  successful  with 
the  Anemone-flowered  varieties — that  is,  those  kinds  which 
have  a  cluster  of  small  petals  in  the  centre,  and  a  row  of 
large  petals  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  Of  these  Eclipse, 
Picturata,  and  Candidissima  may  be  given  as  examples. 
Mr.  Fielder's  seedlings  are  more  of  the  florists'  type,  re- 
sembling the  old  Double  White  in  shape.  Two  of  his  seed- 
lings, Jubilee  and  Rubescens,  raised  some  twenty-live  years 
ago.  stUl  rank  among  the  best.  Miniata,  Lowii,  and  Alexina 
were  also  raised  by  him.  Mr.  Fielder  tells  me  that  Miniata 
was  raised  from  Sasanqua  and  Lepida,  and  that  he  still 
considers  Lepida,  an  old  semi-double  red  kind,  with  large, 
smooth,  thick  petals,  one  of  the  best  to  raise  seedlings  from 
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He  farther  says  that  he  has  tried  numerous  experiments  with 
the  view  of  raising  seedlings  from  reticulata  and  Donckelaeri, 
bnt  has  never  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Although  other  English  and  Scotch  gardeners  have  been 
snccessful  in  introducing  here  and  there  a  good  variety,  the 
number  of  English-raised  sorts  has  not  recently  been  great. 
Judging  by  the  names  of  the  novelties  which  are  now  reaching 
us,  we  may,  I  think,  reasonably  assume  that  Italy  is  doing  the 
best  work  in  this  field  at  the  present  time. 

In  1826  Chandler  and  Buckingham,  of  Vauxhall,  published 
"  Camellia  Britannica,"  a  quarto  volume  with  tight  plates,  and 
in  1831  appeared  "  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Ca- 
mellite,"  by  Chandler  and  Booth,  in  which  some  of  the  finest 
varieties  then  known  were  figured  and  described.  Shortly 
afterwards  was  published  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Eolwyller,  and  more  recently  a  beautiful 
work  by  Mr.  Ambroise  YerschaiJelt,  of  Ghent,  appeared,  the 
latter  containing  innumerable  and  beautifully  executed  plates. 

The  Camellia  is  by  nature  a  first-class  town  plant.  Some 
few  years  ago  it  was  an  object  of  special  culture  both  at  Lod- 
diges',  at  Hackney,  and  Chandler's,  at  Vauxhall.  It  was  a  great 
treat  to  lovers  of  flowers  to  visit  either  of  these  establishments 
during  the  season  of  flowering.  I  have  seen  both  collections 
when  at  their  best.  Chandler's  young  plants  always  appeared 
to  me  the  most  comely,  but  Loddiges'  large  plants  were  gorgeous 
beyond  description.  They  were  planted  out  in  a  house  some 
30  or  40  feet  high,  and  many  of  them  were  pressing  against 
the  glass  at  the  top  of  the  house.  As  you  walked  beneath  and 
gazed  upon  the  broad,  dark  green  massive  leaves,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  various  coloured  flowers,  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
and  smaller  birds  fluttered  incessantly  among  the  branches, 
where,  with  a  keen  sense  to  comfort,  they  had  built  their  nests 
in  this  splendid  grove 'of  flowering  trees.  But  all  this,  alas! 
has  passed  away,  and  I  know  of  nothing  now  in  existence  that 
can  in  any  way  compare  with  it.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  in 
another  direction — to  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of 
■varieties,  if  we  would  set  up  a  claim  to  progress  in  this  branch 
of  horticulture.  Some  of  those  old  varieties  are,  doubtless, 
surpassed  by  the  recent  introductions,  if  we  judge  them  by  the 
symmetry  of  the  individual  flowers,  and  where  there  were 
hundreds  of  Camellias  in  those  days  there  are  thousands  now. 
With  this  brief  historical  sketch  I  shall  proceed  to  the  more 
practical  part  of  my  subject. 

Everybody  acknowledges  the  Camellia  japonica,  or  Japan 
Koee,  to  be  a  beautiful  plant,  but  many  consider  it  a  difficult 
one  to  grow  and  preserve  in  good  condition.  This  impression 
derives  support  from  the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  plants 
which  are  misshapen  and  have  a  meagre  appearance,  the 
flower  buds  sometimes  dropping  off  prematurely.  If,  however, 
the  plants  and  varieties  be  properly  chosen,  this  need  not  be, 
except  by  default  of  the  cultivator.  The  Camellia  may  be 
grown  and  kept  in  condition  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  com- 
monest of  our  hardy  plants.  True,  it  requires  special  treat- 
ment, and  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my 
experience  in  cultivation  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Of  Soils.  I       3.  Of  Propagation. 

2.  01  Climate.  |      4.  Of  General  Culture. 
And  1st,  of  Soih.     Camellias  will  grow  very  well  in  either 

peat  or  loam,  but  it  should  not  be  poor  peat  or  loam — the  dog 
will  not  thrive  on  insufficient  diet.  Chandlers  grew  their 
plants  in  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  peat.  Loddiges  grew 
them  in  peat  alone,  in  loam  alone,  and  in  a  mixture  of  both. 

I  have  found  Camellias  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  loam  than 
in  peat,  but  they  flower  more  freely  in  a  mixture  of  both. 
Some  people  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  loam  and  peat  as 
if  these  words  possessed  a  precise  and  definite  signification, 
whereas,  according  to  my  experience,  they  possess  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite  one.  There  is  rich  peat  and  hungry  peat,  sandy 
peat  and  fibrous  peat,  and,  horrihile  dichi  /  sour  pea*,  which  is 
usually  gathered  in  low  wet  places,  and  which  every  good 
gardener  will  studiously  avoid.  Loams  vary  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  physical  or  mechanical  properties  of  the  soil  are  of 
scarcely  less  importance  here  than  its  chemical  properties. 
We  want  a  soil  that  is  open  and  porous,  which  it  will  certainly 
be  if  sand  and  fibre  abound  in  it. 

The  soil  I  prefer  for  the  Camellia  is  composed  of  three  parts 
sandy  loam,  and  one  part  fibrous  peat  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
quantities.  If  sandy  loam  is  not  readily  obtainable,  light  loam 
may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  drift  sand.  To  this  add  a 
few  small  lumps  of  charcoal  and  a  few  pieces  of  crushed  bones. 
Manure,  however,  I  prefer  giving  principally  in  a  liquid  state 
during  the  season  of  flowering  and  growth  only.     These  dif- 


ferent materials  should  be  broken  up  and  mixed  together  some 
months  before  they  are  required  for  use,  and  be  turned  over 
occasionally  that  the  component  parts  may  become  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  every  part  be  subjected  to  the  mellowing 
influences  of  sun  and  air. 

2ndly,  of  Climate.  We  have  seen  that  the  plants  first  intro- 
duced were  killed  by  being  kept  in  a  hothouse  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
amusing  to  find  old  Abercrombie  including  the  Camellia  among 
hothouse  plants  fifty  years  later.  The  fact  is,  the  plant  is 
nearly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  the  less  fire  heat 
employed,  except  during  the  growing  season,  the  better.  In 
the  flowering  season  the  flowers  do  not  expand  kindly,  and 
often  fall  speedily  if  placed  in  heat.  In  Devonshire,  in  many 
sheltered  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry,  the  Camellia  has 
been  planted  out  both  in  the  open  ground  and  against  walls, 
where  it  has  resisted  the  frost  of  several  successive  winters. 
It  must  be  told,  however,  that  some  varieties  are  hardier  in 
our  climate  than  others.  One  of  the  most  skilful  of  American 
horticulturists  has  assured  me  that  some  kinds  which  usually 
have  a  delicate  and  meagre  appearance  here  are  exceedingly 
healthful  and  vigorous  in  the  climate  of  New  York.  We  cannot 
count  upon  the  Camellia  as  aflou-ering  shrub,  only  as  an  ever- 
green shrub,  out  of  doors  in  this  country,  because  the  flowers 
produced  under  out-of-door  culture  expand  in  spring,  when 
they  are  often  quickly  spoiled  by  the  variable  weather.  In 
order  to  rejoice  in  all  its  beauties  we  must  then  use  glass 
structures.  In  winter  and  spring  it  will  suffer  nothing,  when 
under  glass,  from  10°  or  15°  of  frost.  Both  Chandler's  and 
Loddiges'  collections  were  frequently  frozen,  but  never  hurt. 

When  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the  new  growth  commences, 
say  in  March,  a  warmer  climate  than  we  usually  experience 
out  of  doors  is  desirable.  A  temperature  of  00°  to  70°  by  day 
and  60°  by  night  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  growing 
season,  which  we  will  assume  to  be  March,  April,  and  May. 
The  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  is  not  less  important  than  its 
temperature  at  this  season.  Mr.  Chandler  attributes  the  drop- 
ping of  the  buds  to  dryness  of  atmosphere  and  too  much  fire 
heat.  What  gardeners  call  a  moist  air  should  be  secured  by 
syringing  the  plants  once  or  twice  daily,  copiously  or  lightly, 
during  the  season  of  growth,  according  to  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine experienced.  Soot  water  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
syringing.  A  close  dank  atmosphere  must  be  avoided  by  the 
admission  of  more  or  less  air  from  without,  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  may  permit.  By  the  use  of  heat  and  moisture  at  this 
season  we  seek  to  realise  and  combine  a  vigorous  growth  with 
a  full  crop  of  flowers. 

The  health  of  the  Camellia  is  much  influenced  by  sunshine 
and  shade.  The  plant  loves  the  shade.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  for  foliage  I  ever  met  with  were  planted 
by  myself  against  a  west  wall  out  of  doors  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, many  years  ago,  in  a  spot  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
reached  them.  Shade  is  necessary  during  the  season  of  growth, 
for  without  it  few  or  many  of  the  leaves,  according  to  the  style 
of  the  house  or  the  quality  of  the  glass,  will  become  burnt  or 
blistered.  The  flowers  should  also  be  shaded  when  in  bloom. 
When  growth  ceases,  and  the  young  shoots  become  partly 
hardened  and  the  next  year's  bloom  is  set,  the  best  climate  is 
that  out  of  doors.  Kemove  the  plants  from  the  house,  say  in 
June,  to  a  north  border  where  they  get  the  morning  sun  only, 
leaving  them  there  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  they 
should  be  carried  back  to  the  house  before  the  soil  becomes 
saturated  with  the  autumnal  rains.  These  latter  remarks,  of 
course,  apply  only  to  plants  in  pots.  But  where  the  plants  are 
in  the  ground  under  glass,  nearly  the  same  effects  of  climate 
may  be  secured  by  shading  and  giving  air.  In  a  few  words,  I 
repeat  the  climate  of  England  is  very  near  to  the  best  that  the 
Camellia  can  have.  The  plant  should  be  treated  as  a  hardy 
evergreen  with  two  slight  exceptions — we  should  hold  in  our 
hands,  by  means  of  glass  structures,  the  power  of  moderating 
a  severe  winter  should  it  occur,  and  the  power  of  giving  a 
slightly  higher  temperature  than  that  of  our  climate  during 
the  growing  season  in  spring. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  "  How  is  it  that  Camellias  received 
from  abroad,  so  vigorous  and  healthful  in  appearance  when 
they  arrive,  almost  invariably  deteriorate  in  this  country  ?" 
Some  attribute  it  to  climate,  others  to  soil.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  due  to  the  forcing  system  they  have  previously  been  sub- 
jected to.  These  plants  are  grown  far  too  long  a  period  in  a 
hot,  moist,  shady  climate,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  largest 
possible  plants  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  hue  which 
captivates  is  not  that  of  health,  but  a  hectic  glow ;  the  plants 
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abound  atat'e°°°'^'  ^""^  "  ''  °°  ^"'^  ™^""  *°  '^^''°'«  '^^"^  *° 
t;„!,'o'^'i''  °'  P/?P''9ating.  The  Camellia  is  propagated  bv  cut- 
Bed)  o^VM  P"''"P''  'y  ^PPli^d  to  the  species  (the  Single 
arched  \t  '^e  choicer  varieties  are  grafted,  budded,  or  in- 
iromLJny  °i  """  ''""'''"  ^'°^^  ^■°°'  '^"'1  8^°^  "«"  enough 
but  in  t    «  f '  "*''  ''i'f  ^™"°  ^"8^'y '°  t^'=  '"^"''er  in  America ; 

fhe  sn  cil  t^  ^'^"f  °"  "^"  'P^"^^-  The  young  shoots  of 
Pieces  alnnV  ?^«°  °°    over-ripe,  say  in  August,  are  cut  into 

heaM»  t  ^.  -^  ^"^  frame  under  glass,  where  a  gentle  ground 

Thev  mr'f^V,'"'"^''  "?"^  'J"'^  ^''  '■°°'«'i  '°  "^«  AP"'  following 
the  earn  A*r  ''"  P''"=«'^  ««°i^  i-^  '^  «eP"ate  pot  and  kept  in 
PotsTs^nfP^l!   ^°'    ""'",  "°''^  "^^y  '""=°'^»  established  in  the 

the  seeonl  ;  •  ^!?'  ''^  ^'^^  ''"""S  '^«  g^^iog  season  of 
technicaHv  T"/'  '^f'"  y°"°g  P'^°'='  °'  stocks,  as  they  are 

lutlToi:^.  '"''  '"  '"""^  ''^  "^^  ^°"°"^"^ 

fin^r^Z^n/p^  °'n-^°'^  usually  applied  for  increasing  the 
l°ineh?ol  f??'?^"'?^.  In  autumn  or  spring  pieces  about 
wh  ch  iU^tJ'  V".°  ''T'  °°  «^<='^'  ""y  ''^  «"'  off  'lie  plant 
^eces  sCh  K  '""5°«'°  reproduce  ;  the  lower  end  of  these 
stocks  heinJ  /""''  ^?'  °"  °"^  ^''J«'  a°d  '1^0  stems  of  the 
then  brnna^f'^^""^  ?  ?  ''T^^'  "^^°°«'-'  '^^  '"0  flat  sides  are 
The  nlIJ!^l'°  """A^'i  ^f^  ^"""^^  together  with  cotton  or  bast, 
for  f  f«w  l"l^'"^','f'*  'H""'*^  ^«  "^^Pt '"  a  '=iose  pit  or  house 
inured  fnt>r»'  ^"-"^  ''r''''''  P"""*^  t^^?  '"^J  ^^  gradually 
sck,n  nv  =f  P'°,  """■    ^°  'P"°g  "^6  dormant  buds  of  the 

ta  e  C  *r"^''/  t°'  "^"y  ^^  ''"""^'J  or  encouraged  to  vege- 
the\rf?l-  '  °^  be  stock  should  be  kept  in  check.  When 
lortion  nf  T^  ''  !°^f\^'^  '.'^^  ''g"'°'-^  '"''y  1^0  withdrawn,  the 
away,  and  the  stock,  or  species,  is  to  all  intents  converted  into 
of  tbe/fl  iLn!  r^  i^}^o^^^A  to  reproduce.  The  cultivation 
plants  ^  '"  henceforth  the  same  as  that  of  older 

Propagation  by  budding  may  be  followed  successfully,  but  as 

CameZ  1°Z/'  J^"'  '""'''  '°  '"s"^'«  ^'  grafting  for  the 
l^ameiUa,  I  need  not  occupy  your  time  by  entering  upSu  it. 

tir^iy^^        ^^  marching  was  much  resorted  to  in  the  olden 

cknt;;  ^n=ff  /  ,'"™  P'*"'  ^""^  ^  "^Pi"*'  one  too,  if  a  few  large 
plants  instead  of  a  greater  number  of  small  ones  are  sought 
tor  A  good-sized  branch  of  any  favourite  variety  may  be  united 
to  the  stem  of  any  less-valuable  kind  in  the  same  manner  as 
d«t„wf«!l°f'  ff  !E'  "'^•'  '"•  i'i"<=bing  the  branch  is  not  wholly 
fide  h^ij^  t^^  °?'°?  "  perfected.  The  two  plants  are  set 
^arPd  h^  n  ',  ^  ,'T^  ?  ^^^  ""''  i=  ?"«''•  l^i''.  ^^^  bound  on  a 
fin  a  few  ^^  n°'.'n^  °.^^'''  '^"'^  "'^'^^  'he  union  is  complete 
s  treatld^^r  ^'^'  ^^o  '''°  ?/'?  separated,  and  the  inarched  plant 
IS  treated  subsequently  as  if  it  had  been  grafted. 

riflh-H?"^^!''"?  ^^  '""^/'  principally  used  to  obtain  new  va- 
rieties. Stocks  for  grafting  on  are  also  raised  in  this  manner, 
but  1  prefer  those  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  species  which  is 
Of  a  known  hardy  constitution,  whereas  seedlings  are  apt  to 
2ZT'}  "^.}^^^  '^^sPect.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  npe,  for  if  stowed  away  and  allowed  to  dry  the  shell  or 
exte.ior  coating  becomes  so  hard  that  the  process  of  germination 

n  neat  or  ,'•  Z^  ""1  '^''"''  "^  "  "°P  1^^^™«''-  ^"^  in  pans 
dLTlf  11^  i!*""^^  ^''^"''  covering  with  the  same  soil  to  the 
fl!p  1m  -  \°°^  "^^'■^  t^"'^  is  artificial  ground  heat.  Keep 
soil  clS  "i^^"""- ":  J^^''  ^^^  g^'""  Pushes  through  the 
,'n  vpa«r»r  "^u^  P  indispensable.  The  seed  is  often  long 
«ndTi  ^^r"  ^^s  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for  two  jears-? 
and  the  seedlings  will  not  usually  bloom  until  four  or  five  years 
f.L  :  T  ''^"°  ^^*'°°  "''y  CamelUas  should  not  be  raised 
from  seed  as  extensively  in  England  as  elsewhere  ;  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  cost,  and  there  is  certainly  no  finer  field  open 


heat,  would  produce  a  few  good  dishes  in  a  very  short  time. 
Xurnips  sown  now  on  a  warm  border  would  be  found  very 
useful,  as  they  almost  always  begin  to  run  to  seed,  instead  of 
making  bulbs,  if  sown  early.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  tops  make 
good  substitutes  for  Spinach,  and  may  be  blanched  like  Sea- 
kale  if  preferred.  Celery  makes  a  very  useful  dish  if  boiled 
and  served  up  lite  Sea-kale,  although  we  do  not  often  see  it  used 
m  that  way.  Early  long  Radishes  will  be  found  very  accept- 
able if  boiled  and  served  the  same  as  Asparagus ;  and  if  Cu- 
cumbers be  cooked  like  Vegetable  Marrows  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  detect  the  difference  in  their  taste.— Lancashire 
Sdbsckibee. 


THE  DOYENNE  DiiEENCON,  alias  DOYENNE 

D'HIVER  NOUVEAU. 

YouK  correspondent,  "  B.,"  has  done  good  service  by  bring- 
ing this  old  but  rather  neglected  Pear  into  notice.  I  received  it 
under  the  latter  name  about  the  year  ISiO ;  1  find  it  in  my 
catalogue  for  1843  under  that  name.  It  was,  after  a  few  years, 
on  Its  origin  being  known,  changed  to  Doyenne  d'Alentjon,  it 
being  a  seedling  found  in  the  environs  of  Alen^on.  I  remem- 
ber having  an  argument  with  the  late  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Chis- 
wick,  he  thinking  it  to  be  identical  with  our  Easter  Beurre— 
DoyennS  d'Hiver.  I  think  he  had  received  the  latter  sort 
under  the  name  of  Doyenne  d'Alen^on.  I  soon  convinced 
hini  of  his  error  by  sending  him  some  leaves.  These  are  most 
unlike  the  Easter  Beurre,  as  they  are  glaucous  and  downy. 
The  chmate  and  soil  of  Frogmore— an  English  paradise  of 
fruits— must  suit  it  well  if  it  bears  freely  as  a  standard  on  the 
Pear  stock.  Here  it  succeeds  on  the  Quince,  and  its  fruit 
having  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Easter  Beurre,  is  often 
good  till  May;  in  some  seasons  it  fails  to  ripen,  like  other  very 
late  Pears.  It  requires,  as  I  have  always  said,  a  warm  climate. 
It  has  been  distributed  from  here  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
many  years  past. 

There  are  two  valuable  late  Pears  allied  to  the  Doyenne  race, 
and  likely  to  be  hardy  and  valuable— viz.,  Duchesse  de  Bor- 
deaux, alias  Beurre  Perrault,  and  Marie  Benoist.  These  two 
kinds  ripen  in  February  and  March,  they  are  quite  hardy,  and 
likely  to  prove  valuable.  The  finest  and  hardiest  of  our  late 
Pears  is  Eergamotte  Esperen.  I  have  eaten  one  to-day  of 
rather  a  large  size,  as  it  was  as  large  as  a  Brown  Beurrg— its 
flavour  and  texture  as  nearly  as  possible  perfection.  This  sort 
but  seldom  fails  to  ripen  well  here  from  pyramids  on  the  Quince 
stock.  Louise  Bonne  de  Printemps,  a  very  handsome  Pear, 
seems  inclined  to  ripen,  after  our  last  warm  summer;  and 
Olivier  de  Serres,  a  spring  Nelis,  ripens  weU  in  March  and 
April,  and  has  not  yet  failed  to  do  so. 

^  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  a  fine  late  Pear,  Passe 
Crasanne,  a  specimen  of  which  I  ate  this  day  (February  12th) 
a  few  minutes  since ;  its  appearance,  yellow  and  red,  very 
handsome  ;  size,  medium  or  large  ;  and  its  flesh  quite  melting, 
quite  juicy,  and  quite  rich,  with  its  after  peculiar  and  grateful 
aroma.  Only  one  fruit  out  the  locker  was  ripe  and  ready. 
This  IS  a  Pear  raised  at  Rouen  several  years  ago.  It  does  well 
on  the  Quince,  and  forms  a  close  pyramid,  under  which  form 
it  has  been  grown  here  for  a  few  years.  A  seedling  from  it, 
Prince  Napoleon,  they  say  is  even  better  than  Passe  Crasanne. 
We  shall,  I  hope,  see  it  this  season.  I  believe  it  to  be  good, 
because  the  raiser  is  an  honest  Norman.— Thos.  Riveks. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  USUAE  VEGETABLES. 

Mr.  Addeklei  asks  (page  6C)  for  information  respecting  the 
best  substitutes  for  Greens,  &e.,  killed  by  the  late  severe  winter 

larsnip  tops  I  have  found  very  useful  when  I  have  been 
short  of  Greens.    Although  they  have  rather  a  peculiar  flavour 
they  are  not  to  be  despised ;  the  crowns  cut  off  the  Parsnip 
will  freely  take  root,  and  produce  a  good  crop  if  planted  firmly 
Common  Turnips  and  Sivedes,  if  planted  on  a  little  bottom 


VARIEGATED  PLANTAGO  LANCEOLATA. 

Plantago  LANCEOLATA  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass,  in 
beauty  the  smaller  varieties  of  Funkias,  bping  in  its  best  con- 
dition in  the  spring— an  advantage  the  Funkias  do  notTpos- 
sess  ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  value  during  the  summer  months, 
owing  to  the  plants  during  hot  weather  losing  their  variegation, 
which  they  again  regain  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  variegation  mostly  consists  of  broad  marginal  bands — 
white,  cream-coloured,  or  yellow,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
central  variegation.  These  forms  can  seldom  be  produced  from 
seeds,  and  the  plants  must  be  multiplied  by  division  of  the 
crown,  or  by  cuttings  with  a  small  portion  of  the  root  stem 
attached,  placed  in  spring  in  a  shght  bottom  heat.  They 
quickly  make  good  plants,  and  may  then  be  planed  out.  Theirt 
low  growth  and  rosette-like  appearance  render  them  very  at- 
tiactive. 

There  are  also  several  varieties  of  Plantago  lanceolata  with 
yellow  and  yellowish  green  variegation.    These  may  be  pro- 
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duoed  from  seeds,  but  are  not  so  attractive  as  the  margined 
varieties. 

I  liave  also  had  some  nice  variegated  varieties  of  Plantago 
major  and  Coronopus,  but  find  them  dilEcult  to  increase.  How- 
ever, I  can  eee  suffiaient  indications  of  different  forms  of  varie- 
gation in  the  Plantago  family  to  warrant  my  predicting  they 
will  find  a  place  in  the  select  herbaceous  border,  and  become 
welcome  additions  to  the  best  collections  of  hardy  variegated 
plants. — W.  E.,  Gardener,  Cromwell  House. 


THE   EFFECT  OF  GAS  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

If  there  is  any  branch  of  gardening  for  which  I  have  a 
special  liking,  it  is  that  of  growing  plants  for  house  decoration; 
and  if  there  is  any  part  of  my  duty  which  I  sometimes  feel 
reluctant  to  perform,  it  is  after  growing  my  plants  to  have  to 
subject  them  to  the  destructive  influences  of  gas.  This,  per- 
haps, is  only  a  natural  feeling,  and  it  is  surprising  how  easily 
and  almost  imperceptibly  such  a  feeling  wears  off  when  a  per- 
son considers  that  it  is  just  his  duty  to  do  that  which  is  re- 
quired of  him,  and  if  employers  are  saliified,  why  gardeners 
should  be  so  likewise.  Bat  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  private  residences  of  the  wealthy,  both  in 
town  and  country,  are  now  lighted  with  gas,  and  plants  for 
house  decoration  were,  I  think,  never  in  greater  demand  than 
at  present,  I  cannot  do  better  than  devote  a  short  paper  to  the 
subject.  Though  my  experience  is  rather  limited,  yet,  as  the 
matter  is  of  great  importance  to  gardeners  generally,  I  hope 
that  others  will  respond  to  my  invitation  and  state  their  ex- 
perience also,  so  that  gardeners  and  purchasers  may  know 
better  what  plants  to  grow  or  buy  for  the  particular  purpose  in 
view. 

Although  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  that  will  even  live  for 
any  length  of  time,  not  to  say  grow,  in  an  atmosphere  strongly 
impregnated  with  gas,  yet  a  great  variety  of  plants  will  with- 
stand gas  for  a  surprising  length  of  time,  though  not  without 
injury  ;  while  there  are  many  that  are  injured  beyond  recovery 
in  less  than  one  night  or  day.  The  flowers  of  plants  are  gene- 
rally the  first  to  suffer ;  the  thick  petals  of  the  Orange  flower 
and  Camellia,  and  the  more  delicate  petals  of  the  Persian 
Lilac,  Begonia,  Pelargonium,  Myrtle,  Daphne,  Rose,  Deutzia, 
Fuchsia,  Datura,  Salvia,  Acacia,  Tulip,  and  Crocus,  fall  as 
suddenly  as  if  by  magic,  and  with  less  than  two  hours'  exposure 
to  gas  light;  while  the  flowers  of  the  Hyacinth,  Cineraria, 
Sp'.rasa,  Primula,  Gesaera,  Epacris,  Heath,  and  Poinsettia  will 
bear  up  for  a  considerable  time,  the  last-named  especially  ;  its 
showy  bracts  shrivel  up,  but  do  not  drop.  Of  the  foliage  of 
the  above-named  plants,  that  of  the  Poinsettia,  Orange,  Eose, 
Lilac,  and  Cineraria  are  the  first  to  show  signs  of  distress, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  others  will  mostly  turn  yellow  or  become 
sickly-looking  before  dropping  off.  Next  come  plants  with 
ornamental  foliage.  Of  these,  the  leaves  of  large-leaved  So- 
lanums,  Coleuses,  Acacias,  Farfugiums,  and  Wigandias  sud- 
denly curl  up,  and  as  quickly  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  those 
that  stand  the  longest  without  showing  distress  are  Eichardia, 
Ficus  elastica,  the  strong-growing  Caladiums,  such  as  pictum, 
esculentum,  and  atropurpureum ;  Maranta  zebrina  and  Por- 
teana,  Gesneras,  Crotons,  and  Ferns.  Isolepis  gracilis  must 
also  be  included.  I  observe  that  (ine-foliaged  plants  are  more 
ornamental  by  gas  light  than  flowering  plants,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  giiudy  floral  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia.  This  plant  ia 
quite  an  exception  ;  it  will  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  bank  of 
evergreens,  it  bears  the  heat  and  gas  well,  and  is  a  favourite 
with  everybody. 

Unless  large  quantities  of  plants  should  be  required  for 
special  occasions,  I  presume  the  most  expensive  plants  in  the 
list  I  have  given  would  not  be  used,  nor  should  I  advise  it,  for 
it  is  not  difficult  to  compile  a  list  of  plants  easily  grown  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  and  that  will  resist  the  influence  of  gas 
tolerably  well,  so  that  less  loss  would  be  incurred  if  it  should 
prove  fatal  to  them.  These  plants  consist  of  greenhouse 
Ferns,  such  as  different  kinds  of  Adiantum  and  Pteris,  Eich- 
ardia oclbiopica.  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Lachenalias,  Myrtles, 
Gesnera?,  Ficus  elastica,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Poinsettias,  Hya- 
cinths, Epacrises,  Heaths,  and  some  hardy  evergreen  shrubs, 
such  as  Thuja  aurea,  Cupressus  torulosa.  variegated  Box, 
Eaonymus,  and  the  like.  These  are  all  dwarf-growing  and 
manageable  plants,  but,  doubtless,  many  more  may  be  added. 

I  avoid  as  much  as  possible  sending  in  early-forced  shrubs 
and  plants,  such  as  Ijilaca,  Deutzias,  and  Ghent  Azaleas.  It 
often  happens  that  many  of  the  rooms  to  be  decorated  are 
heated  to  a  high  temperature,  and,  being  a  dry  heat,  it  proves 


hurtful  to  such  plants  as  Heaths  and  Epacrises,  which  have 
very  fine  hair-like  roots  ;  the  life  is  dried  out  of  them.  A 
good  plan,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  is  to  tie  some  damp  moss 
round  the  pots  ;  it  preserves  the  roots  remarkably  well. 

So  far  I  have  only  noticed  the  behaviour  of  plants  in  heated 
and  confined  rooms,  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  and  with  the 
gas  jets  arranged  close  above,  or  may  be  below,  many  of  the 
plants.  In  such  positions,  with  the  fumes  of  gas  rising  up- 
wards, the  plants  are  at  the  greatest  possible  lisk  of  being  in- 
jured ;  but  whether  in  large  or  small  rooms,  I  think  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  gas  upon  plants  will  be  found  to  be  small  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  ventilation  given,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air  before  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  plants.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  certain,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  having  more  experience  than 
myself,  for  gas-lighted  structures  are  becoming  so  common,  and 
the  information  as  to  the  best  plants  to  put  in  such  places  is 
so  very  scanty,  that  I  hope  to  refer  to  the  subject  again  at 
some  future  time  when  I  shall  have  gleaned  more  experience. 
— Thomas  Becoed,  Hatfield. 


HOP  CULTIVATION  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND  USE. 

No.  2. 

Pkopagation  and  Culture. — Having  noticed  the  soils  on 
which  the  Hop  is  often  grown,  we  now  come  to  its  propagation 
and  planting,  the  former  being  a  simple  affair,  the  latter  often 
preceded  by  some  expensive  operations  on  the  land.  I  shall, 
therefore,  commence  with  planting,  and  say  that  when  it  is 
determined  to  make  a  new  plantation  it  is  usual  to  select 
one  of  the  best  plots  of  ground  the  farm  possesses,  and  if  it 
should  have  already  been  in  tillage  (which  land,  I  may  remark, 
is  not  considered  so  desirable  as  that  which  has  been  under 
wood,  orchard,  or  grass),  it  is  ploughed  deeply  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  also  subsoil-ploughed ;  or,  what  is  better,  and  very  fre- 
quently done,  the  surface  is  ploughed  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
gang  of  men — ten,  or  perhaps  a  dozen — follow  and  dig  up  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  before  the  plough  returns.  By  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  man  and  horse  power  this  can  very  well  be 
done  without  loss  of  time  to  either,  and  is  much  better  than 
subsoil-ploughing.  Trenching  is  not  unfrequently  performed, 
and  in  the  case  of  woods,  coppices,  or  orchards  the  removal  of 
the  roots  generally  effects  the  same  purpose  as  trenching,  and 
Hops  like  such  land  better  than  that  which  has  been  long 
under  tillage  ;  the  consequence  is  that  in  many  places  coppice 
wood  has  entirely  disappeared,  only  steep  banks  and  a  few 
patches  being  left  for  shelter  or  game. 

Supposing  a  plot  of  ground  to  be  ready  for  planling,  some 
one  well  used  to  marking  out  the  ground  is  generally  employed 
to  set  it  out,  as  great  exactness  is  often  exercised  in  doing  this. 
The  most  common  way  is  to  have  what  is  called  a  '-square 
plant" — that  is,  the  rows  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
some,  however,  prefer  the  triangle,  or  what  gardeners  would 
call  quincunx  order,  both  often  containing  about  the  same 
number  of  plants  per  acre,  generally  1210,  they  being  placed 
G  feet  apart  each  way  in  square  planting,  and  something  more 
in  the  diagonal  measurement  of  the  "  triangle  plant."  Some 
planters  give  more  space,  but  the  majority  only  as  much  as 
stated  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  work  in  the  Hop  garden 
being  done  by  the  piece,  it  is  customary  to  regard  1200  plants, 
or  hills  as  they  are  termed,  an  acre.  In  setting  out  a  new 
plantation  care  is  taken  to  have  the  line  as  straight  as  possible. 
An  ordinary  garden  line  with  a  piece  of  red  worsted  stitched 
into  it  at  every  6  feet  is  sometimes  used,  but  as  the  line  is 
apt  to  stretch  in  dry  weather  and  contract  when  wet,  some 
check  is  used  along  with  it.  A  chain  made  on  purpose  is 
more  accurate.  In  the  setting  out,  a  stick  is  pushed  in  where 
the  plant  is  to  be,  and  the  planting  is  done  all  together ;  I  will, 
therefore,  take  the  preparation  of  the  plants  next. 

Although  the  Hop  produces  seed  in  as  great  abundance  as 
most  plants,  it  is  never  propagated  in  that  way,  except  for 
exptrment,  the  seedlings  differing  so  widely  from  the  parents, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  being  very  often  what  are 
called  male  Hops — (.*■.,  not  possessing  the  bitter  quality  which 
gives  value  to  the  Hop.  It  is,  however,  a  disputed  point  amongst 
botanists  of  the  Linnean  school  whether  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  class  of  that  system,  as 
the  same  plants  which  produce  male  Hops  one  year  may  pro- 
duce a  few  female  ones  the  next,  and  vice  versa  ;  accordingly  the 
great  body  of  growers  carefully  eradicate  all  male  plants  as 
they  appear.  Others  again  affirm  that  a  few  male  plants  in  a 
plantation  are  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  and  plant 
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one  to  a  hundred  or  thereabontB,  insisting  that  the  ninety-nine 
bearing  plants  with  the  aid  of  the  one  male  plant  produce  more 
than  a  hundred  all  of  a  kind.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  presence  of  the  male  plant  is  not  necessary  to 
injure  good  seed,  as  that  is  produced  whether  it  be  near  or  not. 
Bat  as  plants  for  general  use  are  not  obtained  from  seed  it  is 
needless  saying  more  on  this  head,  I  will  therefore  at  once 
pass  to  the  mode  in  which  Hops  are  generally  propagated, 
which  is  simple  enough. 

The  Hop  being  an  herbaceous  perennial  its  stems  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  winter,  but  as  the  gathering  of  the  crop 
renders  it  necessary  to  cut  the  bine  in  the  centre  long  before 
the  sap  has  ceased  to  rise  in  the  stem,  much  injury  is  unavoid- 
ably done  to  the  plant,  but  to  render  this  as  small  as  possible 
the  bines  or  stems  are  cut  as  high  as  they  conveniently  can  be 
consistently  with  their  standing  upright  without  support,  for 
the  poles  to  which  they  cling  are  removed  at  this  time,  and  to 
cut  the  bine  at  a  greater  height  than  2  feet  from  the  ground 
would  cause  the  tops  to  bend  over,  hang  down,  and  bleed. 
The  bleeding  is  said  to  weaken  them,  and  great  care  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  prevent  it.  In  February  or  early  in  March 
what  is  called  the  dressing  has  to  be  attended  to,  the  whole  of 
the  ground  having  been  previously  dug,  and  the  necessary 
dung,  &(;.,  added  at  the  same  time.  The  dressing  here  alluded 
to  is  the  winter  pruning,  which  is  accomplished  by  scratching 
away  the  earth  from  the  crown  of  the  plant  with  a  short- 
handled  tool  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  shoots  which 
have  been  standing  all  the  winter  are  cut  off  close  to  their 
junction  with  the  crown  of  the  plant.  As  they  are  often 
buried  in  a  slanting  position  in  the  ground,  there  will  be 
6  inches  or  more  that  has  been  in  the  soil,  and  this  part  is 
frequently  swelled  to  the  thickness  of  a  broom-handle,  with 
some  root-!  emitted,  as  well  as  embryo  shoots.  These  cuttings, 
called  sets,  make  the  plants  used  for  future  plantations,  and 
they  may  either  be  planted  in  their  places  at  once,  or,  as  more 
commonly  practised,  bedded-out  one  year  in  a  nursery  ground, 
whence  they  are  transplanted  to  the  ground  allotted  for  them. 
,  Two  or  three  are  planted  on  a  hill,  unless  plants  are  very 
scarce,  when  only  one  is  used,  as  is  the  case  with  a  new  or 
scarce  variety.  The  growth  of  the  bedded  sets  being,  of  course, 
better  that  that  of  the  mere  cut  ones,  larger  poles  are  required, 
a  single  pole  of  6  or  7  feet  high  being  sufficient  for  sets  not 
previously  prepared,  while  the  latter  require  more  than  one 
year's  growth  ere  they  are  treated  to  what  is  called  a  full  pole. 

Poling. — After  the  old  Hop  ground  has  been  dressed  or  cut, 
tnd  when  the  young  growth  is  a  few  inches  high,  it  is  time  to 
put  in  the  poles  ;  in  fact,  this  might  be  done  earlier,  only  the 
shorter  time  poles  are  in  the  ground  the  better,  to  prevent  their 
decay.  Poling  is  ofleu  performed  in  April,  and  as  Hop  poles 
form  a  very  impoitint  feature,  as  well  as  a  very  heavy  item  in 
the  expenditure,  I  may  state  that  for  the  taller  kinds  of  Hops 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  put  alternately  two  and  three  poles 
to  each  hill,  or  about  3000  poles  to  the  acre  of  1200  hills.  In 
placing  the  poles,  their  sharpened  ends  are  struck  into  the 
ground  with  a  smart  jerk,  a  hole  having  previously  been  made 
by  an  iron  implement  called  a  Hop-pitcher.  The  bottoms  of  the 
holes  are  about  16  inches  apart,  but  the  tops  are  somewhat 
more,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  as 
straight  as  possible  in  the  direction  called  the  main  line  ;  but 
whatever  care  be  taken,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  piece  of 
ground  covered  with  naked  poles  has  not  by  any  means  a  pic- 
turesque appearance. 

Trimming  and  Tyino. — We  now  come  to  the  management  of 
the  growing  plant,  the  first  operation  after  the  poles  are  put 
in  being  tying  the  young  shoots  to  the  pole  to  start  them. 
This  is  invariably  done  by  women,  who,  by  practice,  become 
very  expert  at  it.  The  young  shoots,  growing  rapidly,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  long  ere  they  are  tied  to  the  pole, 
otherwise  they  get  entangled  with  each  other  in  a  way  difficult 
to  remedy ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  pole,  or  nothing  can  be  done  with  them.  Some 
g.owers  like  the  most  robust  shoots  tied  in,  but  the  majority 
reject  them,  and  prefer  the  middle-sized,  short-jointed,  rather 
wiry  shoots  as  being  the  best.  All  agree  that  about  three 
shoots  are  plenty  for  a  pole,  and  sometimes  only  two  are  pre- 
ferred. The  shoots  are  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole  by  a  sort 
oi  sliding  tie,  which  gives  way  when  the  bine  increases  in  size, 
and  they  quickly  take  to  the  pole,  but  they  have  to  be  looked 
over  again  in  about  a  week,  and  if  not  climbing  up  properly 
another  tie  has  to  be  given.  They  are  then  often  about  a  yard 
high,  and  at  this  time,  or  when  they  may  be  somewhat  higher, 
ail  the  surplus  shoots  are  pulled  off  the  crown  of  the  plant, 


and  two  or  three  spadefuls  of  earth  are  put  upon  it.  After 
this  it  is  seldom  any  more  shoots  appear  there  during  the  sea- 
son, the  whole  energies  of  the  plant  being  directed  to  the 
growth  of  the  bine  running  up  the  poles,  which  it  does  in  the 
spiral  direction  common  to  aU  climbers,  excepting  the  Kidney 
Bean,  which  twines  the  reverse  way.  The  growth  of  the  Hop, 
when  the  plant  is  6  or  8  feet  high,  is  often  very  rapid  it  the 
weather  is  fine  at  the  end  of  May,  when  the  growth  frequently 
exceeds  6  inches  in  twenty-four  hours,  mild  moist  days  and 
warm  nights  being  the  times  when  this  plant  is  supposed  to 
make  most  progress,  which,  however,  is  often  arrested  by 
enemies  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  sometimes  the  weather 
is  not  propitious.  At  this  time  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
the  Hop-grower  begin,  and  they  do  not  cease  until  the  crop  is 
gathered,  and  I  may  say  sold  and  paid  for,  as  few  plants  are  so 
liable  to  mishaps  as  the  Hop.  The  means  taken  to  combat  its 
insect  enemies  being  such  as  a  gardener  may  study  with  ad- 
vantage and  take  hints  from,  I  will  make  no  apology  for 
entering  at  length  into  this  department,  being  convinced  that 
the  bulk  of  the  gardening  community  have  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  wh»t  the  Hop-grower  is  doing  in  this  direction. — 
John  Eoeson. 

CALCEOLARIA  FAILURES. 

I  HAVE  found,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  cause  of  Cal- 
ceolarias failing,  of  which  Mr.  Eobson  complains,  is  their  being 
planted  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  incapable  of  retaining  moisture  for 
any  length  of  time ;  consequently  at  the  first  period  of  dry 
weather  the  roots  are  burnt,  as  will  be  found  upon  taking  up 
the  plants  and  examining  them. 

In  taking  cuttings  in  September  I  always  give  the  preference 
to  short  stocky  shoots  cut  off  with  the  heel.  I  insert  them  in 
large  60-pots,  six  in  a  pot,  using  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould, 
drift  sand,  and  chopped  moss,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  I 
then  place  the  pots  upon  coal  aehea  in  a  cold  frame,  which  I 
always  set  facing  the  west.  I  plunge  the  pots  in  water  before 
putting  them  in  the  frame,  and  but  little  water  is  needed  till 
the  cuttings  are  rooted.  After  they  have  struck  admit  air  by 
raising  a  little  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  light.  I  never  take  off 
the  lights  entirely  till  the  beginning  of  March,  for  I  consider  it 
gives  the  plants  a  check,  which  I  always  avoid  if  possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  I  pinch  out  the  top,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  I  plant  out  in  a  frame  on  a  warm  border, 
placing  the  plants  4  inches  apart  every  way,  having  previously 
prepared  the  ground  in  the  following  manner : — I  take  ont 
3  inches  ol  soil,  then  fill  in  with  3  inches  of  rotten  dung  beaten 
firm,  and  cover  the  dung  with  sufficient  soil,  consisting  of  leaf 
mould,  turfy  loam,  and  drift  sand  in  equal  parts.  After  plant- 
ing, keep  the  plants  close  till  they  are  again  established,  then 
give  them  as  much  air  as  possible,  taking  off  the  lights  en- 
tirely as  the  season  advances. 

In  taking  np  the  plants,  cut  round  them  with  the  trowel,  and 
lift  them  with  the  ball  entire.  In  planting  out,  choose  a  mild 
day  early  in  April,  having  previously  exposed  the  plants  night 
and  day  for  at  least  one  week. 

In  preparing  the  beds  I  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  1  foot,  and  fill  in  with  6  inches  of  good  rotten  dung 
pressed  firm,  and  4  inches  of  rough  turfy  loam,  such  as  we  use 
for  Cucumbers,  keeping  the  beds  at  least  2  inches  below  the 
walk  or  lawn.  If  the  beds  are  to  be  occupied  with  other  things, 
remove  1  foot  of  the  old  soil  and  fill  in  with  good  turfy  loam, 
which  agrees  with  all  bedding  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
Coleusee,  which  need  an  addition  of  sand.  The  most  import- 
ant point  of  all  is  to  give  water  before  they  become  too  dry ; 
when  once  they  flag  no  amount  of  care  will  bring  them  round. 
I  use  manure  water,  tolerably  strong,  alternately  with  pure 
water,  watering  in  the  evening  during  dry  weather  twice  a-week, 
and  giving  at  least  one  quart  of  water  to  each  plant. 

I  place  the  frames  used  in  protecting  the  cuttings  in  a  turf 
pit,  and  fill  in  between  with  litter.  This,  with  a  few  mats 
thrown  over  during  severe  weather,  will  keep  all  safe. — W. 
Clakk,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 


AMERICAN  POTATOES. 
In  answer  to  Mr,  Eivers's  observations  on  the  American 
Early  Eose  Potato,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  find  that  he  is 
so  prejudiced  against  the  "  Yankees  "  and  their  Potatoes.  I 
wrote  to  your  Journal  a  short  time  since,  mentioning  the  good 
qualities  of,  and  highly  praising  the  Early  Eose  for  its  heavy 
cropping,  good  size  and  appearance,  and  first-rate  cooking  pro- 
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perties,  and  I  still  affirm,  having  thoroughly  proved  it,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  Potatoes  in  cultivation. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Kivers  puts  too  much  confidence  in  his 
cook,  for  he  sajs,  "  they  were  found  to  be  harsh  and  dry,  with 
a  hard  centre."  This  proves  to  me  that  they  were  improperly 
cooked.  I  should  advise  ilr.  Eivers,  before  pronouncing  such 
a  strong  condemnation  upon  them,  to  cook  them  himself,  and 
if  one  way  fails,  to  try  another — not  that  this  Potato  requires 
any  different  method  of  cooking  from  any  other.  I  do  not  wish 
Mr.  Eivers  to  become  a  cook  ;  but  where  the  character  of  such 
a  noble  variety  is  at  stake,  and  when  amateurs  and  others 
might  be  misled,  and  be  prevented  from  knowing  the  true 
character  of  this  excellent  Potato  (tor  the  pen  of  Mr.  Eivers 
is  greatly  depended  on  by  this  class),  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  he  tried  them  himself.  This  is  not  the  first,  second, 
or  third  time  I  have  known  Potatoes  condemned  through  bad 
cooking,  and  I  fancy  myself  to  be  an  adept  in  cooking  Potatoes, 
for  I  have  several  times  turned  them  out  fit  for  anyone's  table 
when  good  and  professional  cooks  have  cast  them  aside  as  a  bad 
sort. — J.  C.  Lewis,  Sudhury,  Dcrbtj. 


HOW  AN  AMATEUR  GROWS  GRAPES 

SUCCESSFULLY. 

Hatisg  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  a  very  easy  and  pleasant 
occupation  to  successfully  grow  Grapes  under  glass  with  scarcely 
any  artificial  heat,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  without  neglect- 
ing my  usual  daily  employment  (being  absent  from  home  ten 
hours  per  day),  I  feel  desirous  of  stating  what  I  have  done 
during  the  last  three  years. 

My  residence  is  about  a  mile  from  one  of  the  central  towns, 
and  it  being  a  detached  cottage  facing  the  west,  I  was  recom- 
mended to  build  a  lean-to  glass  house  on  the  south  side  as  a 
vinery  and  general  greenhouee.  A  builder,  who  knew  his 
business,  contracted  for  £30  to  erect  one  the  full  length  of  my 
dwelling,  30  feet  long,  9  wide,  8  high  in  front,  and  13  at  back, 
■with  a  door  leading  directly  into  my  dining-room  and  one  into 
the  garden.  I  then  put  a  double  row  cf  3-inch  piping  for  hot 
water,  about  90  feet  in  all,  along  the  front  and  both  ends,  partly 
below  the  fioor  for  the  eonvenieuea  of  the  door,  the  remainder 
about  6  inches  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  latticework ; 
on  the  outside,  at  one  end,  I  had  a  pit  dug  5  feet  deep  and 
3  wide  to  hold  a  small  copper  boiler  for  heating  the  water  by 
gas.  This  apparatus  complete,  including  piping  and  fixing, 
cost  £15,  and  it  answers  admirably. 

Being  quite  ignorant  of  Vine  culture  I  wrote  to  your  office 
for  the  "  Vine  Manual,"  which  I  read  carefully,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, asked  the  advice  of  an  old  gardener,  who  recommended 
me  to  make  an  outtide  border,  3  feet  wide  and  2i  deep,  along 
the  front  and  ends  of  my  new  house.  This  border  was  com- 
posed of  two  kinds  of  turf,  quite  fresh,  from  heavy  and  light 
Boil,  cut  up  into  pieces  from  3  to  6  inches  square — three  bar- 
rowloads ;  of  light  loam  two  barrowloads,  and  about  one  bar- 
row filled  with  lime  rubbish,  oyster  shells,  small  bones,  and 
horse  manure.  Being  a  light  porous  subsoil,  no  drainage  was 
required.  TLe  border  was  elevated  0  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  gradually  sloping  from  the  house,  and  finished 
in  Febrnary,  1888,  the  materials  being  mixed  together  before 
they  were  put  into  the  hole. 

In  about  six  weeks,  having  given  the  border  time  to  settle,  I 
sent  the  gardener  to  a  Vine-grower  for  some  year-old  plants  ; 
he  bought  two  Black  Eamburgbs,  two  Alicantes,  and  one  Old 
White  Tokay  for,  I  think,  SOs.  Tbey  were  set  in  April,  1868, 
not  more  than  1  inch  deep,  and  the  canes  brought  into  the 
house  through  holes  in  the  wall  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
border.  Over  the  roots  of  each  was  put  half  a  barrowful  of 
light,  fresli  stable  manure,  to  produce  warmth  and  to  encourage 
growth.  The  Vines  soon  began  to  grow,  and  were  allowed  for  the 
first  year  to  run  over  the  house  without  any  pruning,  and  only 
one  bunch  df  Grapes  was  left  to  each.  Tbey  were  cat  down 
in  January,  1SC9,  leaving  two  or  three  good  canes  to  each  ; 
next  season  they  were  permitted  to  grow  freely  with  very  little 
pruning,  and  to  bear  five  bunches  of  fruit  each.  1870  brought 
me  good,  strong,  healthy  Vines,  with  from  forty  to  fifty  bunches 
of  Grapes  upon  each.  I  allowed  one  hnn'lred  and  fifty  to 
ripen,  and  bc{/an  to  cat  the  fruit  early  in  October,  and  continued 
cutting  till  January  15th,  when  I  had  30  lbs.  of  good,  sound 
Grapes,  having  had  nearly  130  lbs.  of  fresh  ripe  fruit  during 
the  season— four  months ;  some  of  them  are  not  eaten  yet, 
February  lOtb. 

The  cost  in  labour  has  not  been  20s.  since  they  were  first 
planted.    I  only  employ  a  man  to  cut  the  Vines  down  in 


January,  and  to  paint  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  anS 
sulphur.  I  let  the  canes  lie  down  until  they  have  started  in 
spring,  then  tie  them  up  to  the  wire  fixed  crossways  in  the 
rafters,  and  continue  this  about  once  a-fortnight  during  the 
season. 

The  most  troublesome  job  was  thinning  the  fruit.  I  cut 
away  several  pounds'  weight  of  Grapes,  and  yet  I  am  told  I 
should  have  had  much  finer  fruit  had  I  thinned  them  more. 
All  branches  bearing  fruit  I  kept  well  pruned  back  to  the  second 
joint,  excepting  the  thickest  leading  canes,  which  were  allowed 
to  make  strong  new  wood  for  another  season, 

I  find  the  most  particular  times  are  while  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  and  in  September  when  the  fruit  and  wood  require  to 
be  well  ripened.  The  latter  period  was  the  only  one  at  which 
I  required  to  use  artificial  heat,  but  it  is  most  important  that 
the  wood  should  be  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  and  thoroughly 
ripened. 

In  spring  and  autumn  I  have  the  house  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  little  air  ;  in  summer  the  top  ventilators  re- 
main open  day  and  night.  My  maxim  is.  Always  give  air, 
much  or  little,  accordimg  to  season,  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
not  any  artificial  heat,  excepting  on  cold  days  in  September, 
and  then  give  all  you  can  with  plenty  of  air. 

Were  it  not  for  my  general  collection  of  plants  I  should  not 
require  the  gas  on  during  more  than  twenty  days  in  the  year  ; 
as  it  is,  the  number  of  days  on  which  I  use  it  does  not  exceed 
forty  in  ordinary  seasons.  My  house  being  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  winds,  5°  or  6°  of  frost  are  of  no  consequence,  pro- 
viding it  is  well  shut  up.  My  better  half  scon  learned  these 
few  rules  of  ventilation,  and  thus  our  united  efiorts  have  been 
crowned  with  success. — F.  H.  W. 


ICE    ON    GLASS    ROOFS— GLAZING— HEATING. 

We  have  been  struck  with  the  very  timely  and  useful  remarks 
of  Mr.  Pearson  at  page  63.  The  house  referred  to  at  page  50 
as  having  a  short  terminal  square  of  zinc  resting  on  the  wood 
in  front,  instead  of  the  glass  coming  down  all  the  way,  is  the 
steepest-roofed  house  we  have,  the  roof  coming  down  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  the  front  sashes  as  well  as  those  at 
the  back  are  moveable.  The  roof  is  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  the 
steepness,  therefore,  was  all  in  its  favour,  yet  from  the  snow 
melting  and  sliding  down  outside,  and  condensed  moisture 
trickling  down  inside,  there  was  a  few  days  ago  a  ridge  of  ice 
along  the  front  of  the  house  fully  4  inches  deep,  resting  on 
the  wood  of  the  sash,  the  zinc,  and  a  Uttle  on  the  glass.  W& 
allowed  it  to  thaw  before  moving  it,  being  afraid  to  break 
it  oft"  lest  we  might  injure  the  glass.  This  house  is  50  feet 
in  length,  and  as  yet  only  one  square  has  been  broken  by  the 
frost,  and  that  close  to  the  zinc.  The  squares  are  rather  small 
— about  8  inches  ;  and  as  so  far  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
remarks,  they  are  cut  on  the  curve  instead  of  the  square,  and 
with  rather  better  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  lap.  The 
rounded  lap  looks  the  neatest,  but  we  cannot  say  that  in  past 
times  we  have  found  it  stand  frost  better  than  those  out  straight 
across.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Pearson  is  therefore  all  the  more 
important,  and  we  trust  that  others  will  note  and  report  their 
experience  on  this  matter.  Then,  again,  were  we  putting  up 
new  orchard  houses  we  would  follow  Mr.  Pearson  in  using 
glass  14,  15,  or  16  inches  wide  instead  of  20  inches  or  wider. 
Such  a  size  is  not  only  more  secure  but  more  easily  repaired 
when  there  is  a  breakage.  As  to  weight,  most  of  us  would 
prefer  21-oz.  to  15-oz.  glass  if  we  could  get  it.  We  would  have 
no  objection  to  even  a  much  heavier  good  glass,  believing  that 
it  would  not  only  be  more  secure  in  general,  but  act  in  some 
degree  as  a  regulator  of  temperature.  There  is  just  one  fact 
that  came  under  our  notice  that  we  would  like  to  mention, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  reader  has  met  with  a 
corroborative  case.  A  severe  summer  hailstorm  that  cracked 
and  broke  a  good  deal  of  21-oz.  glass,  scarcely  cracked  a  square 
of  16-oz.  glass.  We  expected  to  see  roofs  of  squares  20  inches 
wide  riddled,  and  at  some  risk  to  face  and  hands  turned  out  to 
see  the  smash  which  we  would  be  powerless  to  prevent.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight,  nevertheless.  The  15-oz.  glass  yielded  and 
gave  to  the  hailstones,  and  was  uninjured.  The  heavier  glass 
did  not  yield,  and  was  cracked  and  broken.  This  is  the  solitary 
case  that  we  know,  in  which  the  thinner  lighter  glass  proved 
superior  to  the  heavy  glass. 

Then  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearson  is  most  important  as  to 
the  bad  results  of  dispensing  with  laps,  and  placing  the  nicely 
cut  squares  edge  to  edge.  A  great  many  roofs  have  been 
covered  in  this  way,  a  great  number,  we  believe,  on  the  patented 
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principle  of  Mr.  Beard.  Would  some  who  have  tried  this  plan 
give  us  details  as  to  how  it  passed  through  the  late  severe 
weather?  United  testimony  on  this  matter  would  be  most 
valuable,  and  especially  in  ornamental  houses,  as  in  them  the 
laps  often  become  eyesores. 

We  trust  that  even  the  amateur  who  purposes  putting  up  a 
house  or  two  for  his  pleasure  will  ponder  over  what  Mr.  Pear- 
son says  of  cheap  imperfectly  annealed  glass.  It  would  be  well 
it  there  were  some  simple  test  beyond  appearance  for  detecting 
glass  not  properly  made.  At  present  we  must  depend  a  great 
deal  on  price  and  the  character  of  the  glass  merchant.  We 
have  known  cases  in  which  very  bad  scored  and  spotted  glass 
was  obtained  at  the  price  of  good  glass.  The  rage  for  cheap- 
ness, however,  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  clever 
people  are  frequently  taken  in,  and  find  that  cheapness  is  just 
another  word  for  dearness  and  discomfort.  A  few  years  ago  a 
gentleman  who  was  resolved  to  have  a  cool  house  as  cheap  as 
possible,  showed  us  a  fair  specimen  of  some  glass  he  could 
have  for  about  Id.  per  foot.  We  stated  we  should  be  sorry  to 
ass  it  at  any  price.  We  grounded  our  opinion  on  the  colour, 
the  warpings,  scratchings,  and  blotchings.  However,  like  many 
people  who  ask  advice  and  have  already  resolved  to  have  their 
own  way,  the  glass  was  purchased,  and  hardly  anything  could 
be  kept  under  it  without  having  the  leaves  blotched  and  burned, 
no  matter  the  amount  of  air  given.  This  we  expected,  but  we 
did  not  expect  that  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  of  the  autumn 
came  the  squares  would  begin  to  crack  and  fly  in  all  directions. 
After  the  second  summer  all  had  to  be  replaced.  How  are  we 
to  know  when  the  annealing  is  all  right  ? 

As  so  much  has  bean  said  on  heating  of  late,  wo  may  mention 
that  we  went  one  afternoon  to  see  the  new  stokehole  and 
boilers  placed  in  a  little  wood  at  Luton  Park.  Two  boilers  are 
placed  side  by  side,  to  be  worked  singly  or  unitedly,  one  being 
deemed  sufficient  in  ordinary  weather  to  heat  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, with  iti  many  ranges  of  glass.  We  have  mislaid 
and  forgotten  some  of  the  details,  but  most  likely  we  shall 
revert  to  them  ere  long ;  meanwhile  we  may  remark,  that  no 
better  example  could  be  given  of  the  economy  of  heating  large 
establishments  by  hot  water,  as  there  is  only  one  low  chimney 
instead  of  many,  and  this  being  60  or  more  yards  from  any 
of  the  glass,  there  will  be  no  dirtying  of  the  houses  by  blacks, 
Ac.  The  boilers,  placed  side  by  side,  and  working  unitedly  or 
separately,  secure  safety,  as  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  both 
should  go  wrong  at  once. 

The  main  flow  and  return  from  the  boilers  go  through  an 
arched  tunnel,  deep  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  along,  and  from 
these  other  main  flows  and  returns  are  taken  off  as  wanted. 
This  conduit  or  covered  passage  being  shut  at  each  end,  the 
pipes  are  found  to  contain  a  great  reservoir  of  heat ;  and 
important,  as  bearing  on  some  statements  lately,  the  main  flow 
in  the  conduit  does  not  only  rise  a  little  all  the  way,  but  the 
other  secondary  flows  to  all  the  houses  also  rise  from  them ; 
and  from  these,  again,  the  heating  pipes  of  each  separate 
house  rise  considerably,  so  that  the  lowest  pipes  even  for 
bottom  heat  are  considerably  higher  than  the  main  flow  and 
return,  and  still  more  elevated  above  the  boiler.  As  respects 
heating,  nothing  could  answer  better.  But  let  those  thinking 
of  such  a  plan  bear  in  mind  that  here  there  is  no  lowering  of 
pipes,  all  are  above  the  boilers.  Lastly,  for  the  present,  after 
trying  many  boilers  and  systems,  these  new  boilers  at  Luton 
Park  are  just  the  old  simple  saddle-back. — E.  F. 


AN  IVIED   WALL. 


There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  which  gives  a  greater  degree 
of  comfort  and  snugness,  combined  with  a  cheerful  home  feel- 
ing, than  well-kept  Ivy  walls.  I  emphasise  well-kept,  because 
their  beauty  mainly  depends  upon  a  little  care  and  attention, 
and  a  very  little  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  beautiful  order. 

The  Irish  Ivy,  so  called,  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  planted  in  good  soil  and  occasionally  watered,  and  if 
with  a  little  hquid  manure  it  will  grow  the  more  rapidly.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  whole  wall,  but  the  main  secret 
for  keeping  it  in  beautiful  trim  is  every  year  to  cut  it  closely 
at  the  beginning  of  March.  It  will,  of  course,  remain  bare  and 
unsightly  for  a  week  or  two,  but  the  new  leaves  soon  compen- 
sate for  the  temporary  dullness,  and  give  a  lovely  green  surface 
that  will  delight  and  soothe  the  eye  all  the  summer  and  winter. 

At  a  late  residence  a  wall  40  or  50  feet  long  and  about  10  feet 
high  ran  along  the  flower  garden,  and  I  covered  it  in  this  way, 
adding,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ivy  was  planted,  some  of  the 
atrongest-growing  Bourbon  Eoses.    By  adopting  the  plan  above 


recommended  the  effect  was  admirable,  and  elicited  the  praises 
of  all  who  saw  it.  If  a  good  syringing  can  be  given  to  the  Ivy 
from  a  garden  engine  in  the  course  of  the  Rummer,  it  will  add 
much  to  the  effect. — Hoktatok. 


VERBENA  PLANTS   SHRIVELLING. 

Like  "  E.  F."  we  lost  most  of  the  Verbenas  here  in  the  way 
he  describes.  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  cause ;  they  were 
struck  in  the  usual  way — that  is,  about  eighteen  cuttings  were 
inserted  in  a  6-inch  pot  in  September,  and  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  until  well  rooted.  Then  they  were  gradually  hardened  off 
before  storing  them  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  all  seemed  to 
be  thriving  well  until  they  were  attacked  just  before  Christmas 
with  dark  brown  spots,  first  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  These 
spots  seemed  to  gradually  wither  the  plants  up.  I  tried  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  no  purpose.  The  disease  seemed  to  me  to  attack 
the  Vtrbenas  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Potato  disease  attacks 
the  Potatoes,  and  for  both  I  have  failed  to  find  or  hear  of  a 
remedy.  I  may  mention  that  Purple  King  and  Crimson  King 
suffered  the  most. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  the  disease 
this  season.  The  plants  received  just  the  same  treatment  last 
season  as  they  have  this  ;  they  occupy  the  place  where  the 
Verbenas  have  stood  for  several  years.  I  hope  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  be  able  to  find  out  a  remedy  in  case  o£ 
future  attacks. — S.  W.  J. 


THE  RIVERS  PORTRAIT. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Liudley  Library  held  on 
the  15th  inst..  Dr.  Hogg  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scribers, the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Elvers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  them  as  part  of  the  property  of  the  Lindley 
Library."  The  portrait,  which  is  a  beautiful  picture  and  an 
admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Elvers,  is  now  suspended  on  the  walla 
of  the  large  ball,  on  the  right  of  that  of  Dr.  Lindley.  It  was 
painted  by  Mr.  I.  T.  Peele,  of  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
and  bears  strong  evidence  of  hia  high  attainments  as  a  portrait 
aiti&t. 


REPORT  ON  THE   STATE   OF  THE  VINES- 
PRACTICE  AND  PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS. 

[The  following  report  from  a  gardener  to  his  master  contains 
information  which  may  be  useful  to  others  who  possibly  may 
be  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  Gardeners  should  keep 
in  mind  that  a  mistake,  or  an  unfortunate  termination  to  a 
previously  unexplained  measure,  may  be  to  them  of  serious 
consequence.] 

With  the  exception  of  two  White  Frontignaus  and  one  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  the  Vines  are  all  Black  Hamburghs. 

The  Past. — About  fifteen  years  ago  a  new  border  was  made, 
the  old  Vines  being  lifted  and  some  young  ones  put  in.  The 
border  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  houses,  10  feet  wide  and 
3  feet  deep,  including  at  the  least  6  inches  of  broken  stones  and 
rubble.  It  cannot  be  widened.  The  soil  is  yellowish  loam, 
not  turfy,  of  medium  texture,  and  mixed  with  some  charcoal. 
The  Vines  have  not  been  forced;  they  have  been  worked  on 
the  spur  system  and  have  borne  uniform  crops  of  excellent 
Grapes  with  but  little  shanking.  The  border  has  had  frequent 
surface-mulchings  of  fresh  .=oil  and  some  sweet  decayed  manure. 
It  has  been  covered  with  wooden  shutters  during  the  winter. 
I  should  add  that  immediately  in  front  of  the  border  runs  a 
gravel  walk,  and  beyond  the  walk  kitchen-garden  ground.  The 
roots  are  not  confined  to  the  border  by  a  partition  wall  of  any 
kind. 

The  Present,  commencing  1869,  During  this  year  I  observed 
that  the  spurs  pruned  the  closest  produced  Grapes  inferior  in 
size  of  bunch  and  general  finish  to  those  hanging  from  spurs 
which  had  been  left  longer  at  the  winter  pruning.  Daring 
the  summer  I  noticed  the  growth  was  unusually  vigorous  and 
rather  coarse  in  wood  and  foliage.  An  abundant  yet  careful 
amount  of  air  was  given,  and  the  houses  never  entirely  closed 
at  night ;  indeed  they  were,  as  they  always  are,  worked  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  Vines  were  allowed  to  carry  as  much  foliage 
as  possible,  carefully  preventing  overcrowding.  The  shoots 
were  stopped  at  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
from  this  point  the  laterals  were  kept  timely  and  continually 
pinched.  My  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that  the  excessive  growth 
was  attributable  to  the  roots  passing  under  the  walk  ard  into 
the  garden.     I  looked  but  could  find  none,  still,  however,  hold_ 
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iug  to  my  opinion.  At  the  winter  prnning,  taking  advantage 
of  my  above-mentioned  observations,  I  purposely,  and  I  may 
add  fortunately,  left  several  spurs  longer  than  usual,  and  also 
in  places  laid  in  some  young  wood.  This  year's  crop  has  been 
as  good  as  usual,  but  the  long  spurs  and  the  young  laid-in  wood 
have  produced  it.  There  has,  however,  been  rather  more 
shanking  than  usual,  but  still  to  no  serious  amount.  One 
thing  is  clear — had  I  pruned  the  Vines  on  the  usual  short-spur 
system  the  crop,  if  it  had  not  been  a  failure,  would  have  been 
very  far  below  the  usual  standard.  The  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  Vine  in  the  house,  and  so  pruned,  produced  scarcely 
any  Grapes  at  all. 
Another  search  for  roots  in  the  garden  beyond  the  walk,  and 

1  found  them  in  plenty  at  depths  of  from  1  to  2  feet.  Most  of 
the  roots  found  are  healthy  and  fibrous,  some  others  are  not 
so.  I  would  particularly  observe  that  the  garden  ground  in 
which  the  roots  are  now  ramifying  is  good  to  the  depth  of 

2  feet,  then  comes  a  foot  of  sour  hungry  loam  resting  on  a  bed 
of  soft  buttery-looking  white  marl.  1  now  look  at  the  Vine 
border  proper,  the  10-feet  border.  At  a  foot  below  the  surface 
I  begin  to  find  roots,  but  as  destitute  of  fibre  as  any  other 
water  pipes,  for  this  is  what  they  amount  to.  The  feeders  are 
in  the  garden  over  the  walk  foraging  for  supplies  to  send  up  by 
these  channels  to  supply  the  Vines.  The  Vines  now  get  little 
or  no  sustenance  from  the  10-feet  border.  A  prime  cause  of 
the  Vine  roots  leaving  the  border  may  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  three  excessively  dry  summers  driving  the  roots  outwards 
and  downwards  in  search  of  the  required  moisture  which  fell 
in  such  diminished  quantities  from  the  clouds,  always  remem- 
bering that  they  were  naturally  predisposed  to  ramble  in  search 
of  fresh  food,  having  during  their  growth  extracted  from  the 
narrow  border  the  particular  aliment  necessary  to  their  sus- 
tenance. In  the  last-mentioned  premise,  I  would  incidentally 
mention,  is  to  be  found  the  reason  why  young  Vines  will  not 
grow  in  old  Vine  borders.  I  have  as  briefly  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  clearness,  noticed  the  past  and  present,  and  now 
proceed  to 

The  Future. — To  insure  good  crops  of  good  Grapes  in  the 
future,  a  different  system  of  management  must  be  adopted. 
As  long  as  the  roots  were  confined  in  the  border  and  near  the 
surface,  the  spur  system  was  right.  There  was  something  like 
a  balance  between  root  and  branch.  Now  that  the  roots  have 
taken  a  wider,  almost  unlimited  range,  the  reciprocal  action  of 
root  and  branch  is  destroyed.  The  canes  are  18  feet  long.  The 
roots  are  found  36  feet  from  the  house,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  extend  further  than  this.  The  balance  lost  must  be 
restored,  or  the  Vines  one  by  one  will  probably  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  one  which  is  the  most  vigorous,  and  refuse  to 
bear  good  fruit.  There  are  two  ways  of  restoring  the  necessary 
reciprocal  action — one  by  commencing  operations  on  the  roots 
and  branches  conjointly  ;  the  other  by  top  or  branch  manage- 
ment alone.  The  latter  plan  is  the  simpler,  being  the  system 
of  letting  a  Vine  have  room  to  extend  itself  by  cutting  away 
the  other  Vines  as  it  grows,  and  so  letting  it  occupy  several 
rafters  or  a  whole  house.  The  branches  would  soon  be  on 
an  equality  with  the  roots,  and  I  am  sanguine  good  Grapes 
would  be  the  result.  The  drawback  to  this  plan  is  the  buttery- 
looking  white  marl  subsoil,  which  suggests  the  question.  Would 
the  roots  penetrate  into  it  ?  If  so,  shanking  would  inevitably 
ensue.  Whether  the  roots  would  enter  this  uncongenial  soil  is 
to  me  problematical.  I  think  they  would  not,  considering  they 
have  the  range  of  2  feet  of  good  soil  above  it.  I,  however, 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  on  my  sole  responsibility  on  account 
of  the  important  question  it  involves.  The  former  plan  of 
root-and-branch  action  conjointly  is  to  remove  the  soil  from 
the  border,  entirely  laying  bare  the  fibreless  roots,  and  to  make 
them  fibrous  by  covering  them  with  5  or  6  inches  of  proper 
soil,  and  this  again  with  heating  material  of  manure  and  leaves 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  or  sufficient  to  give  a  gentle  warmth  to 
the  fresh  soil  above  the  roots.  This  warm  fresh  soil  would 
induce  the  emission  of  a  network  of  spongioles  from  the  old 
roots,  essentially  of  a  health-inducing  and  fruit-producing 
character.  Surface-feeding  roots  of  this  nature  predispose  the 
top  growth  to  ehort-jointed  fruitful  wood,  and  the  spur  system 
of  pruning  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  practice.  This,  with 
young  canes  brought  up  and  worked  on  the  spur  system,  in 
conjunction  with  a  general  system  of  proper  management, 
never  fails  to  bring  good  Grapes.  I  do  not  say  that  one  cover- 
ing of  beating  material  would  answer  the  purpose  of  always 
keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface.  It  might  be  required  in 
the  first  instance  for  two  years  consecutively,  and  then,  per- 
J^ps,  every  alternate  year  to  keep  the  Vines  in  permanent  good 


order.  The  limited  number  of  Vines,  and  the  demand  on  them, 
do  not  permit  of  experiments  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss,  or 
partial  loss  of  crop. 

The  two  methods  put  side  by  side  stand  thus — 

1st.  Letting  the  roots  alone,  and  working  the  top  on  the  long- 
rod  or  extending  system.  This  I  am  certain  would  answer,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  the  white  marl  subsoil,  and,  perhaps,  in 
spite  of  it. 

2nd.  Raising  the  roots  by  surface  heat  and  working  on  the^ 
short-spur  system.  This  involves  more  labour  and  material. 
It  would  answer. 

Taking  everything  into  account,  which  is  it  to  be  ?  What 
say  the  Editors,  or  their  practical  correspondents  ? — W. 

[Many  years  ago  the  modes  of  pruning  Vines  were  pro- 
minently referred  to,  and  they  have  been  noticed  frequently 
since.  It  has  been  shown  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
short-spur  system  when  the  roots  were  near  the  surface,  long 
and  short  rods  in  succession  answered  better  when,  from  depth 
of  roots,  the  wood  was  apt  to  be  stronger,  but  pithy  and  long- 
jointed.  The  example  yon  adduce  of  the  vigorous  but  com- 
paratively barren  Vine  is  a  case  in  point.  If  the  strong  wood 
from  that  Vine  were  well  ripened  we  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  very  productive  the  following  season  ;  but  then  we  should  be 
doubtful  if  spurring  would  answer  in  the  succeeding  year  if 
the  extra  vigour  showed  the  roots  were  deep  and  in  moist  soil. 
We  do  not  place  so  much  importance  on  the  extension  of  roots 
and  of  branches  being  reciprocal.  We  think  it  very  likely  that 
there  are  more  fibres  in  the  original  border  than  supposed,  and 
if  not,  then  the  mere  length  would  be  of  little  importance  if 
so  much  of  that  length  were  destitute  of  feeders.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  gradually-extending  system,  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  have  a  few  Vines,  or  only  one,  in  a  house  ;  but  we  have 
no  faith  that  the  mere  extension  of  the  stems  will  alter  the 
character  of  the  Vines,  if,  as  you  suspect,  the  roots,  owing  to- 
the  dry  summer,  have  gone  down  in  search  of  moisture,  as  we 
believe  that  then,  as  well  as  now,  the  young  wood  successions 
would  be  better  than  close  spurring — that  is,  supposing  you 
make  no  other  alteration,  except  merely  giving  the  Vines  more 
headway. 

From  the  examination  of  the  roots  in  the  garden  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  too  deep  there ;  but  if  allowed  to  get  dry  they  will 
go  down  after  moisture  into  the  uncongenial  soil,  and  that  will 
be  best  prevented  by  surface-mulching  and  surface-watering 
when  necessary.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  excess  of  moisture 
with  this  marl  bottom  at  3  feet  from  the  surface,  and  unless  the 
roots,  from  want  of  moisture  above,  are  induced  to  go  into  it, 
we  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  good  Grapes  on  the  short  or 
long-rod  system  instead  of  close  spur-pruning.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  adopting  one  of  the  plans  you  propose  as  first  and 
second,  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  both.  We  would  first 
allow  the  roots  in  the  garden  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  en- 
oonrage  them  to  keep  near  the  surface  by  mulching  and  water- 
ing when  necessary ;  and  secondly,  we  would  carefully  remove 
the  soil  on  the  old  border  down  to,  but  not  so  as  to  hurt,  the 
roots,  cover  with  a  few  inches  of  gritty  fresh  soil,  and  then  add 
a  little  loam,  with  a  slight  hotbed  over  it  as  you  propose.] 


SEEDLING  PINE  APPLES. 
I  BELIEVE  there  are  not  many  gardeners  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  raising  and  cultivating  seedling  Pine  Apples. 
It  is  a  subject  seldom  spoken  of  or  commented  upon  in  the 
horticultural  press.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  thirty-four  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  seedlings  under  my  care  at  the  present  time. 
In  many  instances  their  characters  are  very  distinct  from  each, 
other,  and  easily  detected  at  first  sight  by  cultivators  of  the 
Pine  Apple.  One  of  them  is  likely  to  become  the  tallest  and 
most  robust  in  cultivation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  forms 
a  plant  of  handsome  proportions,  its  leaves  being  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  and  covered  with  an  unusually  dense  and  light- 
coloured  bloom,  the  spines  being  wider  apart  than  in  any  other 
variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  plant  has  been 
grown  under  great  disadvantages,  as  I  was  never  able  to  keep 
the  bed  in  which  it  was  plunged  at  a  temperature  of  more  than 
C0°,  in  consequence  of  the  hot-water  pipes  settling  down  late 
in  the  autumn,  and,  owing  to  circumstances,  they  could  not 
be  raised  to  the  proper  level  till  the  following  spring.  The 
sucker  from  which  the  plant  was  grown  was  weak,  having  been 
taken  from  a  sickly  plant  which  had  to  be  stripped  of  every 
leaf,  and  scrubbed  and  otherwise  cleansed  to  get  rid  of  scale. 
The  small  sucker  made  its  appearance  from  this  roughly-handled 
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stool  late  in  the  autumn  of  1868  ;  and  on  the  2ncl  of  January 
1870  I  cut  a  fruit  from  it  weigbioK  almost  7  lbs.  On  the  same 
date  I  cut  a  Smooth  Cayenne  oh  lbs.  weight,  and  sent  them 
both  to  the  dessert  on  the  same  day.  When  the  seedling  was 
cat,  the  juice  fljwed  from  it,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
as  if  a  sauce  had  been  poured  over  it.  The  Smooth  Cayenne, 
in  comparison  with  the  seedling,  was  dry  and  juiceless.  True, 
the  latter  grew  in  the  row  of  plants  next,  the  outside  of  the  bed, 
and  probably  had  even  less  bottom  heat  than  the  seedling. 

I  may  state  that  the  dwarfest  of  the  seedlings  does  not 
measure  more  than  12  inches  in  height,  and  it  is  expected 
to  show  fruit  very  soon  ;  so  that  in  one  batch  of  seedlings 
we  have  the  extreme  of  stature  at  least,  showing  that  the 
Pine  Apple  from  seed  is  as  vaiiable  as  any  other  fruit.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Pine  Apple  in  a  cultivated  state  seldom 
forms  a  perfect  seed ;  but  exceptions  in  this  case  as  in  all  others 
occur  now  and  then.  The  fruit  the  seed  was  taken  from  in 
this  instance  was  a  Montserrat  grown  by  my  predecessor  here. 
Thirty-four  varieties  became  strong  enough  to  be  pricked  off, 
grown  on,  and  fruited  by  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Mont- 
serrat fruit  in  question  was  cut  in  1860,  and  was  pronounced 
bad,  or  not  in  good  condition,  and  when  shown  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son he  discovered  the  seeds  and  sowed  them.  Many  fruit  of 
their  first  produce  he  sent  to  the  London  Fruit  Commlittee. 
Of  some  of  them  favourable  reports  were  given,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  were  pronounced  inditiferent,  while  others  were 
coneidured  to  be  in  cultivation  before ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Fruit  Committee  had  a  good  chance  of  forming  a  fair  decision, 
as  the  characters  of  the  seedling  produce  were  not  fully  de- 
veloped, some  of  the  fruit  weighing  only  1|  lb.,  and  the  heavi- 
est 4.'i  lbs.  Some  may  consider  that  time  has  been  lost  in 
planting  these  a  second  time  ;  but  when  all  the  leaves  have  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  stumps  only  kept  to  raise  a  clean  stock, 
loss  of  time  is  accounted  for.  1  hope  to  fruit  more  of  these 
seedling  varieties  this  season,  when  a  little  more  about  them 
may  be  made  known. — J.  Hunter,  Lamhton  Castle  Gardens. — 
{The  Gardener.) 

MASTER  AND   SERVANT. 

Will  you  advise  mo  as  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  event  of  a  gar- 
dener, who  is  a  weekly  servant,  becoming  ill  and  often  unable  to  work  ? 
"When  able  to  work  he  is  industrious.  He  is  in  a  club,  from  which  ha 
receives  los.  weekly,  and  I  have  hitherto  paid  him  his  '22s.  during  his 
illness,  adding  5s.  to  enable  him  to  find  an  occasional  labourer,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  this  was  but  seldom.  He  is  again  ill  with  iuiiamma- 
tiou  of  the  lungs — very  ill,  and,  of  course,  cannot  work  for  six  weeks 
at  least.  I  am  a  medical  man,  and  so  can  give  him  all  he  requires  ; 
but  shall  I  be  doing  a  mean  or  unkind  thing  in  providing  what  labour 
I  feel  necessary,  and  handing  him  over  the  surplus  weekly  ?  I  am  not 
rich,  my  garden  being  my  only  extravagance.  "What  you  advise  I 
shall  do.  Again,  he  intimates  that  my  work  has  caused  him  to  be  so 
often  ill. 

My  garden  is  an  acre  and  half,  one-half  kitchen  garden,  one-quarter 
lawn,  with  half  a  dozen  small  flower  beds,  the  rest  borders  with  shrub- 
bery, (fee.  We  have  also  a  cow.  My  coachman  is  a  handy  man,  and 
assists  materially,  and  I  do  not  look  on.  There  is  a  greenhouse  and 
small  stove  house.  He  is  only  a  plain  gardener,  so  there  is  no  early 
growing  of  flowers.  Is  tbis  too  much  for  one  man  ?  If  so,  do  I  iiay 
enough — 22s.  weekly?  He  has  his  tea  in  the  kitchen,  any  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  milk  not  required,  and  a  glass,  or  even  two,  of  beer  daily. 
If  so,  could  I  obtain  a  fairly  good  man  able  to  grove  a  few  ordinary 
flowers,  as  I  adore  them,  in  winter  ?  I  am  not  inclined  to  change  un- 
less he  wishes  it.  Being  a  nervous,  fidgetty  being,  must  be  the  excuse 
of  the  one  who  signs — Spero. 

[If  you  are  not  rich  in  this  world's  wealth,  we  may  congratulate  you 
on  possessing  the  more  enviable  endowment  of  a  kind,  warm  heart 
that  can  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  and  ofliictions  of  others.  In  one 
sense  we  are  not  at  all  surprised,  for  among  all  ranks  and  classes 
medical  men  stand  separate  and  distinguished  for  their  kindness  and 
philanthropy.  Alas !  too  often  their  self-sacrificinp  labours  are  apt  to 
be  forgotten  when  the  affliction  has  passed  away.  Were  there  more  of 
such  kindly  consideration  as  you  evince,  the  late  Judge  Talfourd,  if 
he  were  now  alive,  would  not  have  to  say  that  the  great  want  in  this 
England  of  ours  was  a  want  of  seen  and  felt  sympathy  between  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  community. 

On  the  whole,  then,  instead  of  giving  you  our  advice,  we  would 
rather  that  you  took  the  counsel  of  your  own  kind  heart,  and  acted 
according  to  its  promptings.  A  great  many,  however,  are  not  able  to 
do  BO  ;  if  they  pay  for  labour,  they  must  have  the  labour  in  return, 
and,  therefore,  without  going  to  any  extreme,  we  will  allude  to  a  few 
of  the  matters  suggested  by  your  letter. 

1st.  An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  comprising  half  au  acre  of 
kitchen  garden,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  lawn,  and  a  few  flower  beds, 
the  rest  in  shrubbery,  with  a  small  greenhouse  and  flower  stove,  are 
quite  enough  for  one  man  ;  too  much  li  early  things  were  desirable,  not 


at  all  too  much  if  fully  the  half  were  in  shruhbei-y,  needing  little 
attention.  All  depends  on  what  is  wanted.  There  is  an  old  saw  about 
a  man  to  an  acre  in  a  garden,  but  we  have  seen  gardens  in  which 
a  man  to  an  acre  wonld  have  little  to  do,  and  we  have  seen  other 
gardens  where,  from  flowers,  forcing,  itc,  half  a  dozen  men  wonld  be 
hard -worked. 

'Jnd.  As  to  the  matter  of  assistance  from  coachman  or  groom,  un- 
less that  is  thoroughly  understood  and  acttd  upon  from  the  first,  such 
help  will  generally  be  more  found  in  the  promise  than  in  the  per- 
formance, and  what  little  we  have  seen  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  every  department  to  itself.  AVe  are  well  aware 
that  this  cannot  be  done  in  many  comfortable  small  establishments, 
but  in  such  cases  the  coachman,  groom,  or  others,  should  clearly 
understand  they  are  to  help  the  gardener.  If  that  help  is  not  lo  be 
depended  on,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  gardener  had  a  boy  or  lad 
entirely  under  his  own  control.  Unless  the  people  in  the  stables  have  a 
zest  for  gardening,  or  know  they  must,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  service, 
give  so  much  of  their  labour  in  the  garden,  our  opinion  is  that  all 
their  labour  and  help  would  be  of  little  value,  and  would  be  pretty 
well  neutrahsed  by  the  ill-feeUng  and  the  heart-burning  fostered  in 
consequence. 

In  many  places  of  much  greater  extent,  where  several  men  are 
ostensibly  employed  in  the  garden,  and  the  gardener  has  the  name  of 
having  such  a  number  of  assistants,  there  is  often  infinite  dis- 
couragement arising  from  the  custom  of  taking  men  from  the  garden 
whenever  they  are  wanted  for  anything  about  the  house  or  the 
establishment — going  errands,  attending  shooting  parties,  &c.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing,  if  the  gardener  fall  at  all  behind  in  his  work,  to 
be  told,  or  rather  to  have  it  said  of  him  when  he  is  not  present,  that 
he  has  so  many  men,  and  yet  in  the  most  trying  times  he  could  not 
calculate  on  having  half  that  number  when  he  most  needs  them. 
Under  such  circumstances  true  economy  and  mutual  satisfaction  would 
be  realised  by  keeping  each  department  to  its  own  separate  duties. 

3rd.  We  consider  that  the  wages,  with  the  other  advantages  men- 
tioned, are  very  fair  for  the  place,  and  more  especially  if  lodgings  are 
found.  If  not  found,  and  flowers  in  winter  were  desirable,  then  we 
think  a  trifle  more  should  be  given  to  an  industrious,  clever  man.  We 
give  this  opinion  more  in  consonance  with  the  general  verdict  on  such 
subjects  than  our  own  unbiassed  ideas  on  the  subject.  For  such 
small  places  good  men  may  be  obtained  at  from  £1  per  week,  and 
many  owners  cannot  afl'ord  to  give  more.  But  in  this  respect  we  hold 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  that  if  the  very  most  is  to  be 
made  of  a  small  place,  you  must  get  a  first-rate  man  and  pay  him 
first-rate  wages.  In  such  a  small  place,  to  make  the  very  most  of  it, 
he  would  have  to  work  hard  with  his  hands,  and  his  brains,  too,  would 
be  weU  exercised.  In  a  large  [lace,  provided  such  a  man  were  gifted 
with  the  faculties  of  order  and  organisation,  he  would  have  to  work 
with  his  intellect  raore  than  with  his  hands. 

4th.  When  a  man  is  at  a  distance  from  his  own  home  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  let  him  have  his  tea,  and,  if  he  likes  it,  a  few 
glasses  of  beer,  &;c.,  on  the  premises,  but,  except  in  such  circumstances, 
or  when  there  is  a  stated  allowance,  it  is  best  to  make  the  payment 
entirely  in  money,  and  Jo  away  with  all  such  allowances  from  tho 
house.  They  often  foster  a  kmd  of  craving  in  some  men,  and  lead 
them  to  be  dissatisfied  when  actually  they  are  well  used. 

5th.  In  the  case  of  a  weekly  servant  we  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
legal  claim  upon  you  to  pay  wages  when  a  man  is  unable  to  work,  and 
more  especially  after  a  week's  illness.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  many 
in  high  positions  act  as  you  have  done,  from  a  kindly  feeling  rather 
than  from  anything  like  legal  compulsion  ;  many  others,  however,  act 
quite  differently.  With  them  the  rule  absolute  is,  "  No  work,  no  pay," 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  cases  that  justify  them  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion.  However,  it  is  wisely  ordered  that  kind- 
ness generally  brings  its  own  reward  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  what  is  a  mere  trifle  to  a  wealthy  man  may  be  a  matter  of  nest 
to  life  and  death  to  a  poor  man. 

Gth.  We  do  not  consider,  in  the  circumstances,  in  attending  to 
your  atUicted  gardener's  medical  wants,  and  other  wants  we  have  no 
doubt  besides,  that  you  would  be  doing  "a  mean  or  unkind  thing," 
quite  the  reverse,  if  during  his  illness  you  found  and  paid  for  the 
necessary  labour,  and  gave  him  the  surplus  weeltly  instead  of  his  full 
wages.  As  already  stated,  this  should  be  received  as  a  matter  of  liind- 
ness  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  right.  We  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to 
your  meaning,  when,  in  speaking  of  paying  your  gardener  his  weekly 
wages  when  ill  and  adding  5s.  to  enable  him  to  find  au  occasional 
labourer,  you  continue,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  was  but  seldom." 
If  the  extra  labourer  was  but  seldom  employed,  then  we  would  rather 
have  our  suspicions  than  express  our  thoughts. 

Again,  considering  the  way  the  gardener  has  been  used  in  his  ill- 
ness, there  is  something  rather  repulsive  in  his  intimating  that  "  it  is 
my  work  that  has  caused  him  to  be  so  often  ill."  This  may  be  merely 
the  utterance  of  a  morbid,  melancholy  feeling,  the  result  of  trouble  and  ■ 
aflliction  ;  but  no  man  with  head  and  hands  is  required  to  stop  in  any 
place  where  the  work  is  such  as  he  knows  to  be  rumous  to  his  health. 
Lastly,  knowing  nothing  of  the  circumstances  but  what  you  tell  us, 
and  hoping  that  your  servant  is  too  upright  to  be  swayed  by  any 
unworthy  considerations,  still  having  the  regular  weekly  wages  in 
illness,  and  receiving  a  weekly  allowance  of  los.  from  a  club,  would 
rather  be  a  temptation  in  some  men's  way  not  to  he  in  too  great  haste 
to  be  well  and  strong.    It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  at  times  to  look  at  the 
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dark  side  of  poor  liuman  nature.  Judging  merely  from  wliat  we  have 
seen  and  kno^n,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  managers  of  the  hest 
benefit  clubs  are  careful  that  the  money  to  be  received  in  illness  should 
be  considerably  less  than  what  the  members  would  receive  as  weekly 
wages ;  nor,  again,  have  we  been  surprised  that  such  managers  have 
complained  that  some  members  when  ill,  and  who  from  working  to 
kind  employers  received  a  good  part  or  the  whole  of  their  wages,  as 
well  as  the  allowance  from  the  clnb,  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
grow  well.  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  so  much  truth  in  this  as  to  lead 
some  benevolent  employers  to  restrict  their  generosity  in  such  cases,  so 
that  what  they  give  and  the  allowance  from  the  club  may  not  exceed, 
or  exceed  but  little,  the  usual  weekly  wages.  True,  "  when  a  man  is 
ill  he  needs  more,"  but  the  scheming  and  the  sponging  often  injure 
the  truly  deserving.  In  conclusion,  then,  every  separate  case  should 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  We  do  not  think  you  would  act  at  all 
unkindly  or  meanly  in  adding  so  much  to  the  club  allowance,  and  pay- 
ing for  the  necessary  labour  ;  but,  as  we  said  at  tirst,  we  feel  convinced 
your  own  heart  will  be  your  best  adviser. — B.  F.] 


LEICESTER  SQUARE  FOR  A  FLOWER  MARKET. 

TO   THE    COMJIISSIONEES    OF   THE   METEOPOLITAN   BOARD    OF    WORKS. 

Gentlehkn, — Having  seen  in  one  of  the  papers  that  you  contem- 
plate taking  under  your  direction  and  management  what  may  justly 
be  considered  one  of  the  metropolitan  nuisances  (I  allude  to  Leicester 
Square),  I,  from  my  long  and  practical  experience  as  a  nurseryman 
and  wholesale  grower  of  Horists'  flowers,  beg  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  appropriating  of  so  eligible  a  situation  to  what  is  so 
much  required  and  really  wanted — namely,  a  metropolitan  flower 
market. 

I  have  attended  Covent  Garden  as  a  florist  regularly  since  the  year 
1836,  during  which  time  I  have  always  considered  that  we  were  very 
much  in  want  of  a  flower  market,  similar  to  those  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  Continent,  where  nurserymen  and  florists  might  send  for  ex- 
hibition and  sale  their  horticultural  and  floricultural  productions  ; 
where  ladies  also  would  visit  to  select  and  purchase  plants  to  decorate 
their  balconies,  flower  boxes,  and  other  modes  for  ornamenting  their 
windows,  li'c.  When  considering  the  subject  for  more  than  twenty- 
tive  years  past,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  sur;.'rise  to  me,  and  a 
very  singular  circumstance,  that  a  spot  so  well  suited  for  that  purpose 
as  Leicester  Square,  from  its  central  position,  should  not  have  been 
appropriated  to  that  purpose  years  ago ;  and  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  but 
you  will  agree  with  me  ill  considering  the  situation  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose. 

Moreover,  during  my  leisure  hours  of  the  long  winter  evenings,  fully 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  amused  myself  by  preparing  a  rough  sketch  of 
what  I  considered  suitable,  which  represented  a  glass  dome,  in  the 
centre,  not  more  than  35  or  40  feet  high.  This  I  intended  to  be  used 
as  an  aviary,  a  bazaar,  winter  garden,  or  promenade ;  and  once  or 
twice  during  tbe  London  season  and  summer  to  have  a  Rose  or  general 
flower  show.  By  this  arrangement  I  dispose  of  the  surface  or  upper 
part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  dome,  under  which  I  would  remove 
the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  9  or  10  feet,  which  space  might 
be  used  for  cellars,  or  used,  as  the  French  people  do  the  caverns  round 
Paris,  for  the  culture  of  Mushrooms  ;  and,  if  so  used,  I  am  confident 
it  would  soon  be  rented  to  advantage. 

Having  disposed  of  the  centre,  my  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of 
the  outside  frontage  of  the  square,  according  to  my  rough  plan,  would 
be  as  follows: — To  appropriate  the  whole  to  a  series  of  ornamental 
shops  similar  to  those  in  the  Grand  Bow,  Covent  Garden  Market. 
Over  each  I  would  have  one  or  two  sleeping  rooms,  with  a  good  kitchen 
in  the  basement ;  and  in  front  of  the  shop  alluded  to  I  would  have  a 
space  covered  by  a  glass  roof  of  from  150  to  200  or  more  superhcial  feet ; 
this  should  be  heated  by  hot  water,  or  some  other  mode,  and  connected 
with  the  shop,  to  be  used  as  a  place  to  exhibit  floral  subjects  for  sale. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  these  glass  erections  more  than  12  or 
15  feet  high,  but  they  should  extend  to  the  very  outside  boundary,  and 
completely  encircle  the  market,  and  if  tastefully  designed  would  be 
interesting  objects  to  look  upon  from  the  adjoining  houses  surrounding 
the  square. 

These  glass  erections  I  intended  to  be  used  not  only  by  the  florists 
and  nurserymen  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  but  by  those  residing  wil.-jo 
a  circle  of  21)  or  30  miles  of  London,  who,  I  doubt  not,  if  these  erec- 
tions were  let  at  a  moderate  rent,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this 
depot  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  their  arboricultural,  horticultural, 
iiud  floricultural  productions ;  as  it  has  been,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  and  serious  loss  to  all  country  nurserymen  and  florists  living 
at  tt  great  distance  from  London,  who  might  be  the  introducers  of  new 
species  or  varieties  of  horticultural  and  floricultural  subjects,  that 
they  have  not  a  place  in  or  near  London  where  they  may  perpe- 
tually exhibit  their  valuable  novelties,  and  where  the  botanist,  florist, 
naturalist,  and  amateur  may  see  and  admire  the  wonderful  works  of 
the  great  Creator  manifested  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. — J.  AV. 
TuoMso.v,  F.K.H.S.,  Fluriat,  Penije. 

WEATHER  PREDICTIONS, 

I  iiiUbi  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Kobsou,  will  pardon  me  if  I  point 
out  that  he  has  made  several  important  mistakes  in  his  letter  on 
page  101.    If  he  had  not  made  these  mistakes  he  would  have  found 


that  the  Linton  Pari;  observations  were  not  "  all  at  variance  "  with 
the  theory  I  "  promulgated." 

1.  Your  correspondent  has  not  taken  the  Linton  Park  or  the  "  Green- 
wich mean  temperature  of  August  to  October  "  into  due  consideration. 

2.  He  has  omitted  to  notice  that  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  mean  rainfall  of  Linton  Park  and  that  of  Greenwich 
during  the  first  seven  mouths  of  the  year.  This  difference  renders  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  limit  from  10  inches  to  about  10^  inches  when 
applying  my  law  to  past  years  at  the  former  station. 

3.  If  your  correspondent  had  carefully  read  the  letter  of  "  Amateur," 
tit  page  y5,  or  my  letter  in  the  valuable  "  Meteorological  Magazine  " 
referred  to,  he  would  have  seen  that  I  explained  what  I  meant  by  the 
expression,  "  a  remarkably  severe  winter."  I  said,  *'  That  is,  the  mean 
temperature  must  be  very  considerably  below  the  average."  In  this 
respect  the  winter  of  lS(il9-7,  as  well  as  that  of  18(iO-(51,  was  not  very 
severe.  In  the  winter  of  18(36-7  the  mean  temperature  of  December 
to  February  inclusive  at  Greenwich  was  more  than  2|°  above  the 
average  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  January  to  March  inclusive  0^.1 
above  the  average.  Mr.  Bobson  must  therefore  allow  me  to  say  that 
he  is  remarkably  inaccurate  in  speaking  of  that  winter  in  connection 
with  my  law,  as  "  exceedingly  severe." 

-1.  Mr.  Bobson's  assertion  that  I  used  the  word  "  probably  "  in  con- 
nection with  my  prediction  of  the  winter  of  1870-71  is  incorrect.  I 
spoke  with  certainty.  I  said  that  "  it  must  be  remarkably  severe." 
A  law  which  has  never  failed  in  a  hundred  years  at  Greenwich  justifies 
this  positive  form  of  prediction.  For  many  y^ars  X'ast  I  have,  with 
the  aid  of  apparently  infallible  laws,  been  able  to  predict  the  summer 
as  well  as  the  winter  seasons.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  in  April  last  I  stated  a  law,  according  to  which  the 
summer  of  1870  should  be  warm,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  last  I  pre- 
dicted in  a  local  paper  that  the  "  coming  season  must  be  a  good  one." 
I  also  stated  that  the  summer  would  certainly  be  fine.  I  commenced 
predicting  summer  and  winter  seasons  in  1864,  and  since  that  time 
have  not  had  one  failure  with  regard  to  them.  These  facts  show  that 
"  line  of  investigation  "  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  "  Amateur," 
has  been  followed  up  for  seven  years,  and  they  prove  {in  opposition  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Bobson)  that,  as  far  as  summer  and  winter 
seasons  are  concerned,  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  my  weather  predic- 
tions.— George  D.  Bkumh.im,  Barnsbury. 


FAILURE  OF  VERBENA  CUTTINGS. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  correspondence  in  the  late 
numbers  of  your  Journal  about  Verbena  cuttings,  and  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  that  there  has  been 
some  unusual  disease  prevalent  amongst  them  this  season. 

I  am  generally  successful  with  Verbenas,  i  ast  suuimer  mine 
were  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  no 
show  at  all  this  year.  The  cuttings  rooted,  and  I  potted  them 
off  as  usual,  but  one  after  another  they  blaclcen  and  die.  I  have 
now  put  all  the  survivors  into  a  nice  fresh  hotbed,  supposing  the 
failuic  to  be  owing- to  the  unusually  low  temperature  for  the  last 
three  months,  They  do  not  seem  to  be  much  the  better  of 
the  change  at  present.  The  healthy  ones  (chiefly  Lord  Baglan 
and  the  commonest  kinds)  are  growing,  of  course,  but  the  sick 
ones  get  worse  and  worse,  and  will  evidently  die. 

In  this  mild  climate  (Pembrokeshire)  Verbenas  have  lived 
witli  us  in  thu  open  air  all  the  winter,  j-ear  after  year ;  but, 
alas !  these  happy  seasons  for  our  half-hardy  favourites  seem 
now  like  grandmothers'  tales  of  the  good  old  times  tliat  used  to 
be  "  once  on  a  time  "  long  ago. — C.  J.  S. 

[I  hope  before  this  reaches  "  C.  J.  S."  that  a  change  for  the 
better  will  have  taken  place  in  the  Verbena  plants,  which  may 
still  be  reviving  ;  and,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  time  yet  for  pro- 
pagation, that  she  will  be  able  to  make  up  her  stock  to  the 
quantity  wanted.  If  it  be  any  consolation  for  her  to  know  it, 
I  may  say  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  complaint  of  ^'er- 
benas  having  kept  badly  this  winter,  and  inquiries  for  cuttings 
are  made  in  all  directions.  The  cause  is,  no  doubt,  what 
"  C.  J.  S."  justly  assigns — viz,,  the  low  temperature,  and,  in 
addition,  the  want  of  sunshine  ;  for  during  the  greater  part  of 
both  December  and  Jani'.ary,  and  of  February  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  sky  has  been  almost  entirely  sunless  ;  even  the  sharp 
frosty  day,5  were  mostly  dull,  and  forcing  has  only  been  accom- 
plished at  a  great  expense  of  fuel.  In  keeping  Verbenas  through 
this  dark  period  I  have,  Jiowevcr,  never  been  more  successful 
thau  during  the  present  season,  only  wo  do  not  grow  these 
former  favourites  of  the  flower  garden  so  e.-ctensively  as  some 
do,  and  ha\e  not  so  many  kinds,  chiefly  confining  our  growth 
to  three  or  four  varieties.  Nevertheless,  I  have  others,  and  they 
have  all  kept  well,  only  they  haxe  had  a  better  position  thau 
they  have  sometimes  had  in  former  years,  for  this  season  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  place  close  to  the  glass  on  two 
shelves  at  the  back  of  a  vinery,  which  was  kept  a  little  warmer 
than  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  this  elevated  position,  where 
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the  air  could  circulate  on  all  sides  of  them,  no  doubt  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  destructive  influence  of  the  long  dark 
period  we  have  just  passed  through.  Had  they  been,  as  usual, 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  with  only  coverings  to  l^eep  out  the 
frost,  most  likely  I  should  have  had  to  bcwal  tlio  loss  of  the 
whole,  for  I  find  the  Geraniums  in  boxes,  which  are  here  far 
more  imiiortant  than  Verbenas,  have  kept  much  worse  than 
usual,  owins  to  the  dull  weather  and  limited  heat  supplied.  I 
.  have  lotig  been  of  opinion  that  to  keep  Verbenas  well  they  must 
he  kept  growing,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  start  them  when 
once  they  become  fairly  stutited  and  diseased. 

^ly  mode  of  managing  them  is  usually  to  take  oft'  euttiugs 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August,  and  to  strike  them  in 
some  shady  place  without  heat,  so  as  not  to  encourage  too  much 
growth  at  top.  I  also  use  larger  pots  than  most  people ;  the 
size  called  sixtecns  in  the  trade  is  that  which  I  generally  adopt, 
and  the  cuttings  remain  in  the  pots  all  winter,  yielding  succes- 
sive batches  of  cuttings  if  all  go  on  well,  but  I  have  often  been 
unfortimate  and  lost  a  great  many,  especially  when  the  pots 
have  had  to  stand  some  lime  on  the  ground  in  a  cold  pit,  where 
both  heat  and  a  good  circulation  of  air  have  been  wanting. 
Now,  although  Gazanias  and,  I  heiievc,  Niererabergias  will  cn- 
dme  this  with  impunity,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  covered  up  for 
weeks,  as  some  of  mine  have  been.  Verbenas  will  not.  Warmth 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  are  necessary  for  them,  and  what  is 
also  equally  important,  insects  of  all  kinds  must  he  kept  down,  and 
however  clean  and  healthy  the  plants  may  appear  at  the  time 
cuttings  are  taken  off  for  propagation  in  early  spring,  we  never- 
theless immerse  them  in  a  sort  of  decoction  of  tobacco  about 
the  C'dour  of  porter.  Immersion  for  a  c  .uple  of  minutes  or 
so  viU  destroy  any  green  fly  that  may  be  remaining,  and  does 
the  cutting  no  harm.  A  basin  or  other  vessel  of  this  liquid 
always  accompanies  those  putting  in  spring  cuttings.  The  first 
lot  of  cuttings  was  put  in  on  February  6th ;  at  this  season  they 
are  mostly  put  in  in  boxes — at  least  all  the  kinds  propagated  to 
any  extent,  and  a  four-light  frameful  of  such  cuttings,  after 
they  have  been  in  a  week,  all  look  like  growing,  the  heating 
material  being  merely  a  mixture  of  dung  and  leaves. 

I  have  often  been  short  of  plants  to  propagate  from  at  this 
season,  and  our  present  ample  supply  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
\vi]iter  stock  having  had  a  more  favoured  position  than  usual 
during  the  dark  days.  If  I  had  only  a  few  plants,  and  wanted 
to  increase  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  before  planting- 
out  time,  I  would  prepare  a  nice,  warm,  dung  hotbed,  with 
suitable  soil  in  it,  as  if  for  Cucumbers,  and  after  having  dipped 
the  A'erbena  plants  in  the  tobacco  water  previously  described,  I 
would  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  into  this  bed,  not  disturbing 
the  ball  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  allowing  the  plants  to  grow 
till  they  completely  covered  the  bed  before  taking  off'  any 
cuttings;  then  any  reasonable  quantity  could  be  had,  for  1  believe 
much  harm  is  done  by  cutting  a  plant  too  early,  and  where  the 
root  has  room  to  grow  the  top  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  also. 
This  I  fear  is  not  in  the  power  of  "C.  J.  S."  to  do,  but  I  advise 
the  bath  nevertheless,  a  warm  site  if  it  can  be  bad,  and  if  the 
idants  are  in  small  pots,  a  few  of  the  best  might  be  shifted  into 
larger  ones,  and  growth  will  likely  follow  ;  at  the  same  time  do 
not  remove  all  the  soil  from  the  roots,  otherwise  time  is  lost,  but 
repot  the  ball  entire,  even  if  there  are  a  great  number  of  plants 
together,  and  success  may  yet  reward  the  labour. 

Mu(-h  has  been  said  on  the  wintering  of  plants  for  the  flower 
garden,  and  the  various  modes  adopted  for  the  purpose  ;  there 
are,  nevertheless,  plants  which  can  only  be  kept  over  winter  with 
a  much  greater  amount  of  means  than  most  amateurs  have  at 
command.  In  August  beds  of  Colons  look  well,  and  are  de- 
servedly admired,  but  the  plants  are  not  easily  kept  over  the 
winter  without  a  structure  approaching  a  plant  stove  in  heat ; 
Alternantheras  are  still  more  difiicult  to  keep  in  a  cool  place  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  usually  miserable-looking  objects  in  Januarj-,  and 
many  are  lost.  Fortunately  both  they  and  Coleuses  can  be 
rapidly  propagated  in  spring,  and  as  neither  are  wanted  very 
early,  their  propagation  may  be  carried  on  later  in  the  season 
than  that  of  the  Verbena  and  similar  plants.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  writing  an  article  on  keeping  bedding  plants  in  winter, 
commencing  with  those  which  endure  the  greatest  amount  of 
cold,  and  going  gradually  upwards  to  such  as  require  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat ;  if  I  did  eo,  I  would  place  Verbenas  in  a  warmer 
temperature  than  they  often  receive,  for  although  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  cuttings  in  spring  from  plants  that  have  stood  out 
all  winter,  I  have  often  lost  cuttings  in  a  way  that  I  could 
not  account  for,  except  on  the  ground  of  absence  of  light,  heat, 
and  fresh  air.      With  disease,  excepting   mildew,  I  have  not 


towards  the  end  of  August,  in  dry  summers,  have  been  so  fre- 
quent that  I  grow  comparatively  few  of  them. 

In  closing  these  remarks  on  this  once  popular  plant,  I  would 
ask  the  reason  why  it  affords  a  much  shorter  continuance  of  dis- 
play than  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  wdien  such  old  kinds  as 
Fnmia,  Atrosanguinea,  Twcediana,  Beauts  Supreme,  and 
others  might  be  reckoned  on  as  s-ure  to  last  the  whole  season  ? 
Tte  faihno  of  Verbenas  to  do  so  has  led  me  to  very  much  limit 
the  number  planted,  and  a  visit  to  any  public  or  private  garden 
of  importance  reveals  the  fact  that  this  once-popular  flower  no 
longer  holds  the  place  it  did,  and  something  more  than  the  diffi- 
culty in  wintering  it  is  the  cause. — J.  Roisson'.] 


WONDERS  OF  AN  AMATEUR. 
I  wONDEn  if  the  proposition  laid  down  in  two  recent  numbers 
of  one  of  your  contemporaries  {ajyro^ox  of  Camellias)  is  a  correct 
one — namely,  that  peat  and  loam  mixed  together  in  a  pot, 
become,  after  a  certain  time,  injurious  to  the  plant  contained 
in  it,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the  former  upon  the  alkali  in 
the  latter.  If  so,  the  authorities  on  such  matters,  from  Paxton 
down  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary."  have 
been  but  "  blind  guides."  In  the  fourth  vol.  of  "  Paxton'a 
Magazine,"  1838,  which  I  took  up  by  chance  this  evening,  I 
see  that,  of  the  plants  which  are  represented  in  the  first  nine 
coloured  plates,  we  are  advised  to  grow  no  less  than  six  in  a 
mixture  of  "  peat  and  loam,"  and  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary," published  exactly  thirty  years  later,  of  the  first  nine 
plants  of  which  the  culture  is  described  in  detail,  we  have  the 
same  obnoxious  mixture  recommended  to  us  in  five  cases. 
With  such  authorities  a  humble  amateur  cannot  at  once  im- 
bibe the  new  theory,  while  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  and 
undeniable  difficulty  of  growing  Camellias  makes  me  grasp  at 
any  explanation  of  my  failure. 

I  wonder  why  the  use  of  the  pot  saucer  in  watering  plants  in 
pots  is  not  more  insisted  upon  in  gardening  manuals.  I  look 
upon  it  as  not  only  a  useful,  but  an  indispensable  adjunct, 
and  especially  for  two  classes  of  plants — let,  bulbs,  which  are 
started  in  dampish  soil,  and  are  not  watered  again  till  their 
shoots  appear,  such  as  most  of  the  Iridaoeous  tribe  ;  and  2nd, 
succulents,  which  are  kept  almost  dry  from  October  till  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  The  soil  of  the  pots  which  contain  plants 
of  these  two  classes,  can  never  be  so  rapidly  or  satisfactorily 
saturated  as  by  the  use  of  the  saucer.  It  soems  only  reason- 
able, too,  that  plants  which  are  dried  by  the  action  of  the 
flue  in  a  conservatory  should  receive  moisture  at  the  end  of 
the  pot  which  is  nearest  the  source  of  heat,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  anyone  who  examines  the  bottoms  of  pots  which 
stand  over  or  near  the  flue  will  find,  especially  after  the  great 
amount  of  fire  heat  which  this  season  has  occasioned,  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  soil  where  the  young  roots  should  be  is 
nearly  dust  dry,  while  the  upper  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  is 
saturated  with  water,  and  perhaps  sour  and  covered  with 
moss.  The  same  principle  which  induces  us  to  water  pota 
from  the  top  when  standing  out  of  doors,  below  the  source  of 
heat,  should  direct  us  to  water  from  the  bottom  when  the  pots 
stand  above  the  heating  medium.  Moreover,  a  certain  tribe  of 
plants  which  grow  on  hills,  such  as  Primulas,  Auriculas,  and 
Calceolarias,  even  in  their  natural  state,  what  with  melting 
snow  and  mountain  streams,  derive  at  least  as  much  moisture 
from  below  as  from  above. 

I  wonder,  too,  at  many  other  things,  but,  being  a  man  of 
business,  I  have  no  more  time  to  spend  in  writing  down  my 
wonders. — Rush. 

NOTES  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  IRELAND. 

No.  6. 
ROCKVILLE,  THE  SEAT  OP  THOMAS  BEWLEY,  ESQ. 
The  splendid  service  of  mail  steamboats  from  Holyhead  for 
Dublin  land  all  their  passengers  at  Kingstown,  the  pretty  and 
fashionable  Irish  seaport,  whence  they  are  conveyed  by  rail  to 
Dublin — a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles — through  a  lovely 
country.  Landing  at  Kingstown,  one  is  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  beauties  of  Ireland  ;  all  along  the  line  of  rail- 
way there  is  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  that  can  be  imagined,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  Hove 
and  the  craggy  rocky  promontory  called  Ireland's  Eye,  and 


every  now  and  then  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dublin  herself  lying 
placidly  sleeping  in  her  misty  shroud,  with  here  and  there  a 

_  ,  J — „ ,  ^  ..,.,„  —    tall  chimney  or  a  church  tower  peeping  forth.    On  the  other 

been  much  troubled ;    nevertheless,  the  failures  of  Verbenas  I  eide  of  the  line  lies  a  beautiful  country,  richly  clad,  finely 
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wooded,  and  studded  with  numerous  pretty  villas  and  well- 
kept  gardens.  Here,  I  fancied,  as  I  sped  along,  will  be  found 
the  retreat  of  many  of  Dablio'a  rich  citizens,  and  gardening 
will  be  found  flourishing.  Whilst  I  was  musing  thus,  the 
train  slackened  speed  a  little  on  nearing  the  first  station.  Is 
it  Blaobrock  ?  Tes,  Blaokrock,  where  resides,  as  I  was  very 
shortly  informed  by  my  friend  ilr.  Eibertson,  the  great  Mr. 
Bewley  iu  his  world-famous  gardens.  To  return  to  Blaokrock 
was,  therefore,  one  of  my  first  duties.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
friendly  car  at  the  station,  the  distance — about  a  mile — of 
rather  uphill  road  was  soon  traversed,  and  1  was  at  the  garden 


There  is  at  first  sight  nothing  at  all  imposing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  place.  Close  to  the  public  road  stands  Mr.  Bawley's 
residence,  having  in  the  front  an  open  space  of  grass,  with 
numerous  beds  tastefully  formed  and  well  filled  with  the  usual 
bedding  materials.  This  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  ranges  of 
hothouses,  giving  it  a  very  cireumsoribed  appearance.  The 
extent  of  the  place  is  altogether  very  limited,  yet  it  is  rich  and 
full  of  interest.  In  every  nook  and  every  corner  there  is  some- 
thing worth  seeing;  the  extent  of  glass  houses  is  very  great, 
and  some  are  of  very  line  construction. 

Mr.  Sayers,  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  being  on  my  arrival 
engaged  in  showing  a  company  of  Irish  belles  his  treasures,  I 
had  time  to  cursorily  survey  the  e.xterior8  of  the  various  build- 
ings, the  doors  being  all  securely  fastened,  and  to  note  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  ribbon  borders,  &a.  One  border, 
alongside  what  was  once  the  orchard  house,  was  planted  as 
follows,  and  I  thought  it  looked  very  tft' active.  Line  1,  Ceras- 
tium  Biebersteini ;  2,  Pelargonium  Golden  Chain ;  3,  Iresine 


Herbstii ;  4,  Pelargonium  Flower  of  Spring;  5,  Purple  King 
Verbena;  fi,  Pelargonium  Rose  Queea;  7,  Centauiea  can- 
didissima  ;  8,  Pelargonium  Stella,  with  a  tall  backing.  I  was 
here  again  much  pleased  with  several  beds  of  Pelargonium  Amy 
Hogg,  the  colour  of  which  in  the  mass  was  most  charming. 

Mr.  Bewley  has  heeu  a  great  experimental  horticulturist.  It 
was  at  his  establishment  where  the  system  of  double-glazing 
the  roofs  of  hothouses  was  first  tiled  on  a  large  scale.  Greatly 
applauded  and  recommended  as  it  was  for  a  time,  like  many 
other  new  things,  it  is  now  condemned  and  almost  forgotten. 
Even  at  Blackrock  little  can  be  said  for  it.  Here,  also,  were 
erected  the  grandest  of  orchard  houses,  lofty  span-roofed  houses, 
where  the  trees — Peaches,  Pears,  &a. — were  planted  out  and  had 
to  grow  as  in  the  ordinary  open-air  orchard ;  but  success  was 
not  attendant,  and  most  of  the  fruit  trees  have  been  removed. 
Vines  still  cover  a  portion  of  the  roof.  The  Paar  trees  planted 
in  another  portion  of  the  garden  were  laden  with  fine  fruit. 
The  orchard  houses  still  exist  at  Blaokrock,  tine,  noble,  span- 
roofed  bouses,  two  of  them,  about  CO  feet  long,  joined  to  either 
side  of  a  broad  span-roofed  plant-house  ;  but  they  are  directed 
now  to  another  use  besides  fruit-growing — that  of  ornamental 
plant-houses,  for  which  purpose  they  are  mush  better  adapted. 
As  orchard  houses  they  were  far  too  dark  and  heavy,  fruit  trees 
requiring  as  much  light  and  air  as  can  be  given.  The  middle 
house  of  this  group  had  a  beautiful  ground-covering  of  Selagi- 
nella,  with  a  winding  path  from  one  end  to  the  other,  lead- 
ing to  the  great  fernery.  In  it  were  many  fine  plants,  lofty 
tree  Ferns,  a  very  fine  Theophrasta  10  feet  high,  a  Dragon's 
Blood,  and  some  groups  of  fine-foliaged  Begonias,  a  large  Fan 
Palm,  &a. 


The  Fernery  at  Eockville. 


""  Passing  out  through  some  low,  narrow,  dark  rustic  passages, 
I  entered  the  great  fernery,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread  far 
and  near.  There  is  no  question  about  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  this  house.  It  is  a  great  square  place,  CO  feet 
by  48,  covered  with  a  double-glazed  glass  roof  about  ID  feet 
high  10  the  bottom  of  the  ridges,  there  being  five  spans  or 
ridges  in  all,  supported  on  columns  enclosed  in  pillars  of 
rustic  stonework  and  rustic  Gothic  arches  mantled  and  draped 
with  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  the  coloured-leaved  Begonias,  the 
sides  being  draped  in  the  same  way,  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
great  rustic  civern.  In  intermediate  lines  with  these  sup- 
porting pillars  are  placed  tall  specimen  tree  Ferns  of  majestic 
character,  grouped  round  their  base  with  smaller  varieties 
in  rustic  style.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  is  very  grand 
but  very  sombre,  rather  too  much  so  for  showing  oil  the  graceful 
forms  of  many  of  the  beautiful  Ferns.  It  impresses  one  with 
a  certain  feelir"  'it  awe,  as  when  inspecting  the  ruins  of  a  great 
abbey,  to  whicli,  indeed,  this  fernery  may  not  inaptly  be 
likened.  At  one  end  there  is  a  rustic  stone  staircase  giving 
access  to  a  high  pathway  along  the  end,  whence  one  can  look 
down  upon  the  lovely  scene,  and  from  which  the  tree  Ferns 
ere  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  beautiful  to  look  up  at  a 
majestic  Fern  ;  it  ia  much  more  eo  to  look  down  into  one  and 


to  observe  the  uncoiling  of  the  young  fronds.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  is  simple  yet  noble';  there  is  little  crowding, 
and  everywhere  the  Ferns  are  growingiin  the  wildest  luxuriance. 
To  enumerate,  or  to  give  any  idea  of,the  character  or  number 
of  the  noble  plants  is  next  to  impossible.  The  tree  Ferns  are 
wonderfully  fine— Cyathea  medullaris,  with  a  12-feet  stem  and 
fronds  8  feet  long  ;  Cyathea  dealbata  as  large  ;  Cibotium  prin- 
ceps,  12-feet  stem,  very  beautiful ;  Dioksouia  squarrosa,  the 
various  Alsophilas,  &o.  Shining  like  silver  amongst  the  dark 
green  of  the  various  Fern  fronds  stood  out  the  beautiful  leaves 
of  the  Begonias  of  the  Kex  type.  This  served  to  lighten  up  the 
whole,  and  created  a  pretty  feature.  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
these  Begonias  succeed  planted  amongst  Ferns  on  rustic  stone- 
woik  Never  have  I  seen  them  look  so  finely  as  where  planted 
iu  this  way  at  Rockville.  Along  the  roof  of  this  magnificent 
fernery  rambled  Hoya  carnosa,  flowering  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  all  its  chaste  and  waxy  loveliness. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  houses  full  of  interesting 
plants  as  Ferns,  numerous  Orchids  in  fair  condition,  fine- 
foliaged  stove  plants,  Palms,  &a.,  to  which  I  can  make  no 
more  than  a  passing  allusion,  but  giving  Mr.  Sayers  a  world  of 
care  and  being  very  creditable  to  him.  There  is  too  much 
glass  for  the  size  of  the  place,  requiring  too  great  an  expendi- 
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tare  to  maintain  it,  Tliere  are  traces  here  and  there  of  faded 
grandear,  as  if  at  one  time  more  means  had  been  at  command 
to  keep  the  wheels  moving.  Nevertheless,  Ihe  fernery  at  Black- 
rock  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Ireland  to  see  it  as  it  now  is. 

In  open-air  gardening,  besides  the  summer  bedding  plants 
already  noted,  which  aie  to  be  found  everywhere  now,  there 
are  several  quaint  rustic  walks  near  the  boundary  walls  of 
the  garden,  the  inner  tide  being  formed  of  a  series  of  rustic 
Btone  Gothic  arches  like  the  sides  of  a  railway  ;  from  these 
other  rustic  arches  are  thrown  across  the  path  to  the  wall 
at  every  10  or  2u  feet.  The  idea  is  pretty  good,  but  as  carried 
out  it  is  scarcely  bold  enough  in  character  to  prevent  it  from 
being  called  "  toy."  These  stones  and  arches,  however,  are  the 
abiding  place  of  a  fine  collection  of  British  Ferns,  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  a  collection  of  varieties  as  in  number,  and  they  looked 
well.  Here,  also,  the  Bamboo  seemed  to  do  well,  and  was 
particularly  striking  in  character. 

In  another  detached  small  garden  were  the  fruit  trees— the 
very  trees,  as  I  was  informed,  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  had 
formerly  been  planted  in  the  orchard  houses.  A  line  of  line 
pyramid  Pears  on  Quince  stocks,  S  feet  or  so  in  height,  planted 
only  I)  feet  apart,  were  bearing  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
I  observed  Dachesse  d'Angoukme,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Chaumontel, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise,  as  fine  as  ever  I 
have  seen  them  anywhere.  Apples  also  were  unusually  fine, 
the  crops  immense  on  very  little  trees,  conolueively  showing 
that,  if  attention  were  given,  Ireland  could  become  one  of  the 
finest  of  fruit-growing  countries. — B. 


PORTRAITS   OP  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Amaryllis  Eatnebi  (Bayner's  AmarjUie).  Nat.  ord.,  Ama- 
ryllidaoea5.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Naiive  of  Brazil. 
Flowers  lilac;  leaves  broad,  sickle-shaped,  and  buff-edged. — 
{Bot.Mar;.,  t.  5883.) 

Gladiolus  diucocephalus  (Dragon-headed  Gladiolus).  Nat. 
ord.,  IridaceiE.  Linn,,  Triandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  western 
Natal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Drachenberg  Mountains.  Flowers 
lurid  green,  with  lines  of  dull  purple. — (Ibid.,  t.  5884.) 

CinsiuM  Grahami  (Graham's  Cirsium).  Nat.  ord  ,  Compo- 
silre.  Linn.,  Syngenesia  jequalis. — Native  of  low  valleys  in 
New  Mexico.     Flowers  bright  crimson.— (Iftid.,  t.  5885.) 

PoGOGYNE  Dotjglasii  (Douglas's  Pogogyne).  Nat.  ord.,  La- 
biatoe.  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — Native  of  California. 
Flowers  purple,  white-spotted. — {Ihid  ,  t.  5886.) 

Cyrt.axtheha  chrysostephana  (Golden-crowned  Cyrtanthera). 
Nat.  ord  ,  Aeanthaceffi.  Linn.,  Diandria  Monogynia. — Native 
of  Mexico.  "  The  flowers,  instead  of  being  disposed  in  a  dense 
thyrsus,  or  in  axillary  cymes,  as  in  most  species  of  the  genus, 
are  coUecied  into  a  crown-like  corymb  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow." — (Ibid  ,  t.  5887.) 

Double  Tiger  Lily. — "  This  beautiful  plant  has  the  habit  of 
the  old,  well-known,  and  popular  Tiger  Lily,  L.  tigrinum,  but 
is  abundantly  distinct  from  it  as  a  garden  flower  on  account  of 
its  double  blossoms.  The  stems,  which  reach  3  feet  high  or 
upwards,  are  furnished  with  a  thin  covering  of  white  cobwebby 
hairs,  and  clothed  with  numerous  scattered  lanceolate  leaves, 
the  lower  of  which  are  4  to  G  inches  long,  the  upper  ones 
shorter  and  broader,  and  beaiing  the  usual  black  shining  bulbils 
in  their  axils.  The  flowers  form  a  fine  spreading  panicle  at 
the  top  of  the  stem,  but  in  the  smaller  and  weaker  specimens 
the  stem  was  surmounted  by  only  a  couple  of  flowers.  In  this 
respect  the  variety  quite  resembles  its  type,  the  weaker  bulbs 
produce  one  or  two-flowered  stems,  the  stronger  ones  a  panicle 
of  numerous  flowers,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  degree 
of  vigour.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  4  inches  across; 
but  instead  of  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  forming  a  single 
series,  as  in  the  ordinary  Tiger  Lily,  there  are  in  this  double- 
flowered  vaiiety  no  fewer  than  six  series  of  petaline  segments, 
which,  fur  the  most  part,  are  opposite,  and  lie  over  each  other 
in  their  recurved  position  like  the  petals  of  the  hexangular 
Camelhas.  The  colour  is  a  bright  orange,  densely  spotted  with 
blaokish-purple  spots. 

"  We  aie  indebted  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Etq.,  of  Wejbridge,  for 
the  specimen  figured,  and  which  was  exhibited  by  him  on  the 
3rd  of  August  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  it  received  a  first-class  ceitifieate.  The  bulbs 
were,  we  believe,  imported  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Bull. 

"  There  are  some  other  remarkably  fine  varieties  of  the  Tiger 
Lily  worthy  of  especial  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  L.  tigrinum 
Fortunei,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  China,  and  cul- 


tivated by  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  This  is  remarkable  for  its 
vigorous  growth,  and  its  immense  head  of  flowers,  which 
branches  out  in  three  successive  series  from  the  main  stem, 
by  which  the  blooming  season  is  much  prolonged.  Another  is 
the  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  introduced  to  public  notice  by 
M.  Van  Houtte,  and  which  in  its  taller  stature  and  ample 
branching  inflorescence  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
var.  Fortunei ;  but  is  said  to  difler  somewhat  in  colour,  and 
in  the  fewer  and  more  prominent  spots  on  the  perianth.  Both 
are  grand  additions  to  the  group  of  hardy  bulbous  plants.''— 
(Floriit  and  Pomolofii^t,  3  s.,  iv.  '25.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Axparagus,  make  new  beds  with  two-year-old  plants,  and  fill  up 
old  beds.  Plant  out  Mazagaa  liean^  tram  boxes  and  pots  ;  sow 
Long-pods.  Plant  out  CaiilidoiiH'rK  from  the  frames  or  hand- 
glasses, the  latter  to  have  three  or  four  left  in  each.  Make  a  small 
sowing  of  Cidcnj  on  a  warm  border.  Sow  Lrrkx  for  a  principal 
crop.  About  the  second  week  in  March  is  an  excellent  time  to 
sow  the  main  crop  of  Onions.  One  of  the  prime  objects  in 
Onioa  cultivation  ought  to  be  to  secure  an  early  harvest,  and 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  elevated  beds  unmanured,  unless 
the  soil  is  very  poor.  The  land  should  be  selected  in  No- 
vember, generally  a  plot  which  has  had  one  scourging  crop 
taken  ofi  after  a  good  manuring.  It  is  trenched  and  ridged 
until  the  early  part  of  March,  when,  being  levelled  down,  it  is 
marked  out  into  beds  42  inches  wide,  with  15-inch  alleys. 
Before  the  seed  is  sown  the  beds  are  raised  6  inches  above  the 
ordinary  ground  level.  When  the  beds  have  become  dry  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  they  are  trodden  twice  over  until  they  are  quite 
hard.  A  very  light  coating  of  soil  is  then  strewed  evenly  over 
the  whole.  The  narrowness  of  the  beds  enables  the  operator  to 
weed  clean  with  facility,  and  without  injuring  the  plants.  I 
have  found  that  hoeing,  by  loosening  the  surface,  exposes  the 
Onions  to  the  mercy  of  every  storm,  and  if  luxuriant  throws 
them  prostrate  on  the  surface.  Plants  thus  situated,  having  a 
greater  depth  of  soil  than  usual,  grow  with  a  more  sturdy 
character  than  those  in  highly-manured  ground,  whilst  the 
elevation  of  the  beds  enables  the  warm  July  sun  to  penetrate  a 
considerable  depth  into  the  earth,  slightly  checking  late 
growth,  and,  of  course,  inducing  the  early  formation  of  bulbs. 
Pot  Herbs  should  now  be  sown,  or  plantations  made  from  cut- 
tings. Plant  early  sorts  of  Potatoes  in  a  warm  situation  for 
earlier  crops  ;  a  few  may  be  first  planted  in  boxes  in  heat,  and 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  when  they  have  vegetated. 
Those  growing  in  frames  should  have  air  given  freely.  Sow 
Savojjs  for  an  early  crop. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  pruning  and  nailing.  If  any  planting  still 
remains  to  be  done,  let  it  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  a  fit  state.  Do  not,  as  is  sometimes  done,  over-manure; 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  induce  the  production  of  gross,  loug- 
jointed  wood  in  any  stage  of  the  existence  of  a  fruit  tree  ;  wood 
of  this  description  never  becomes  thoroughly  ripened,  and  in 
the  case  of  stone  fruits,  gum,  canker,  and  premature  deatn  are 
sometimes  the  result,  whilst  from  Pears  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  a  crop  is  never  obtained  till  the  gross  habit  in- 
duced by  planting  in  over-rich  soil  is  overcome.  Ground 
intended  for  fruit  trees  should  first  be  drained  efficiently,  and 
then  trenched  to  the  depth  of  '2  feet,  and  if  the  natural  soil  is 
found  to  be  too  poor  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  trees,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  turfy  loam  should  be  added,  but 
rich  stimulating  manures  should  not  be  used,  for  they  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  trees  are  left  to  depend  upon  the  natuial 
soil  for  their  suppsrt,  and  when  treated  in  this  way  never  give 
satisfaction. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bourbon,  Tea,  and  other  tender  Roses  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  present,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  has  become 
more  favourable  let  them  be  pruned,  and  the  beds  be  manured 
and  lightly  forked.  Eoses,  however,  do  not  dislike  a  rather 
firm  soil,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  their  roots  by 
forking  or  digging  too  much.  The  best  manure  for  them  is 
well-rotted  cow  dung  which  should  be  applied  after  carefully 
loosening  the  soil,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  fresh  mould  sprinkled 
over  it  will  obviate  any  unpleasant  appearance  it  might  other- 
wise present  if  kept  near  the  surface.  Auriculas,  generally 
speaking,  have  suffered  little  from  the  past  severe  winter,  and 
having  braved  Ihe  weather  so  well  hitherto  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  regret  should  any  collection  suffer  from  lack  of  a  little  at- 
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tention  at  this  season.  As  they  are  now  beginning  to  grow 
and  to  throw  up  their  trusses,  they  require  the  greatest  attention 
of  the  cultivator  ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air,  be  moderately 
supplied  with  moisture,  and  protected  at  night  from  the 
slightest  frost  or  cold  easterly  winds,  when  the  lights  must  be 
tilted  the  reverse  way,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  receive  the 
least  check  in  their  growth.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  weather 
he  mild  they  require  all  the  air  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 
A  gentle  shower  of  rain  once  now  and  then  is  of  great  benefit. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  roots  of  the  Ranunculuses  are 
planted,  they  swell  to  their  utmost  size.  While  in  this  state, 
in  the  event  of  severe  frost  setting  in,  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  beds  with  some  dry  litter  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  as 
the  tubers  are  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  the  compression  of  the 
frozen  soil.  In  the  best  prepared  beds  worms  are  very  annoy- 
ing and  injurious,  particularly  in  March.  Lime  water  may  be 
given  with  safety  ;  apply  it  to  their  workings  in  the  morning, 
and  fill  up  the  cavities  in  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  dry  soil, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve  lor  the  purpose.  In  the  first 
week  of  April  the  plants  will  be  through  the  ground.  The  strong- 
growing  sorts  are  sure  to  lift  a  large  portion  of  soil  on  the  top 
of  their  foliage ;  let  this  be  taken  in  the  hand,  broken,  and 
carefully  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crowns  and  about  the  necks  of 
the  plants.  Should  the  grower  wish  his  flowers  to  be  of  a  good 
size,  a  top-dressing  of  three-year-old  cow  dung  finely  sifted  may 
be  applied  round  the  plants  and  between  the  rows  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  this  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  keeping  the  beds  level,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  Polyanthuses  in  beds  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
late  frosts  should  be  fastened,  and  a  top-dressing  of  rich  ve- 
getable mould  given. 

GREENHOUSE   AND   CONSEEVATORT. 

A  general  dressing  of  the  climbers  should  take  place  im- 
mediately. When  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  bloom  late 
in  the  autumn  it  will  be  advisable  to  prune  late,  even  after  the 
buds  have  commenced  growing,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
Moss  and  other  Roses  are  successfully  retarded  by  a  similar 
proceeding.  Fuchsias  for  general  decoration,  or  as  single 
specimens  on  grass,  should  be  brought  forth  and  introduced,  if 
there  be  room,  in  a  warm  end  of  the  greenhouse.  Those  who 
have  bottom  heat  to  spare,  and  desire  very  large  specimens, 
may  select  some  of  the  best  plants,  disroot  and  repot  them, 
and  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75'.  A  good  compost  to 
grow  them  in  is  two  parts  decayed  leaf  mould  or  peat  earth, 
one  part  rich  yellow  loam,  and  one  part  horse  and  cow  manure 
in  equal  quantities,  with  sufficient  silver  sand  to  sharpen  it. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  and  other  Roses  will  now 
begin  to  repay  by  their  beauty  the  trouble  bestowed  on  them. 
Give  weak  and  clear  liquid  manure  more  freely,  disbud  barren 
shoots,  and  fumigate  early.  Some  of  the  forward  Cinerarias 
and  Pelargoniums  may  be  shifted  as  requisite,  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  habit  is  sufficiently  brought  on  ;  if  done  sooner,  a 
superabundance  of  foliage  will  be  the  result. 

STOVE. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  have  been  blooming  for  many 
weeks,  and  which  are  exhausted,  should  be  cut  back  and 
removed  to  a  moderate  house  to  break  slowly,  such  as  the 
Euphorbia  jacquinitTflora,  Gesnera  laleritia,  Geissomeria  longi- 
flora,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Jasticia  salicina,  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,  and  others.  These,  although  not  very  novel, 
are  very  useful,  and  their  early  flowering  next  November  and 
December  depends  on  early  cultivation.  A  bottom  heat  will  be 
necessary  when  they  are  repotted,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
weeks. 

FORCING    PIT. 

See  that  all  Hyacinths,  Ruses,  Lilacs,  Narcissuses,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  forced  flowers,  are  removed  from  the  forcing 
pit  the  moment  the  blossoms  liegin  to  expand.  Retarding  will 
soon  be  every-day  buEiness. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF   THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

After  the  frost  alluded  to  last  week  we  have  had  some 
favourable  days  for  out-door  work.  Never  did  we  know  the  soil 
turn  up  so  freely,  and  be  so  dry  at  this  season  of  tie  year.  If 
there  is  no  great  change  as  lespects  moisture,  there  will  bo 
plenty  of  March  dust  this  year  for  the  comfortable  depositing 
of  the  seeds. 

The  general  routine  was  very  much  the  same  as  in  the 
last  and  previous  weeks.    We  put  in  a  good  breadth  of  Peas 


and  Beans,  trenched  the  ground,  and  re-dug  and  turned  that 
intended  for  Onions  and  CauotP.  The  Celery  beds  were 
trenched  across,  so  that  the  dung  left  in  the  beds  should  be 
regularly  distributed  across  the  quarter.  With  a  little  covering 
in  the  most  severe  frost  our  Celeiy  is  still  very  nice,  and  turns 
out  well.  The  late-planted  is  rather  tmall  but  sound.  We 
never  planted  Celery  so  late  as  last  season.  It  stood  quite 
thickly  in  the  beds  in  which  it  was  pricked  out,  as  there  we 
could  give  a  little  water  and  shade.  We  could  not  have  kept  it 
alive  if  transferred  to  wide  beds  or  trenches.  We  could  only 
manage  to  preserve  our  earliest,  and  therefore  strongest.  Celery 
by  shading.  Notwithstanding  all  this  contest  with  the  drought, 
we  have  not  had  a  single  bolted  or  bad  stick  of  Celery  this 
season.  We  attribute  this  a  good  deal  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  manner  of  earthing-up  several 
times  referred  to.  If  we  have  done  nothing  else,  we  believe 
that  we  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  bit-by-bit  earthing-up 
of  early  Celery  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  bolting,  and  thus  be- 
coming unfit  for  table. 

Potatoes. — Besides  planting  under  protection,  the  ground  was 
in  a  fine  state  for  putting  in  some  of  the  earliest  out  of  doors, 
the  tubers  being  just  sprung  nicely,  but  not  too  much.  If 
planted  fully  G  inches  deep  there  would  be  little  danger  from 
frost,  and  there  would  not  be  much  eartbing-up  required. 

Besides  planting  stout  Lettuce  plants  in  the  orchard  house, 
we  have  turned  out  some  thinly  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes 
in  frames  that  have  been  planted  out  lately,  after  being  just 
started  in  pots.  We  hope  the  Lettuces  will  attain  a  good  size 
before  the  Potato  tops  interfere  with  them.  In  such  early 
Potatoes,  nipping  out  the  terminal  bud  of  the  shoot  when  a 
foot  or  BO  in  height  prevents  elongation,  makes  the  shoots  more 
stubby  with  laterals,  and  does  not  interfere  with  early  tnbering. 
Most  of  our  Lettuces  out  of  doors  on  the  level,  though  pro- 
tected, like  our  fine  Cabbages  in  the  open  quarters,  have  given 
way  before  the  cold,  whilst  Lettucces  on  ridges,  which  measure 
say  a  yard  at  the  base,  with  a  yard  slope  on  each  side,  east  and 
west,  have  stood  well.  The  Cabbages  that  have  stood  best,  as 
already  alluded  to,  are  on  ridges,  and  facing  the  north.  There 
is  little  new  in  this — the  less  vigour  there  is  in  a  plant  the 
more  frost  it  will  stand  uninjured.  We  are  often  wise  behind- 
hand. We  have  frequently  gone  over  our  forward  Cabbages 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  raised  them  with  a  spade  or 
fork  sufficiently  to  disturb  the  roots,  and  then  trodden 
firmly.  The  check  thus  given  was  a  great  security  against 
severe  frost.  We  did  not  do  so  this  season,  or  very  probably 
we  might  have  saved  more  of  our  fine  plants.  We  shall,  how- 
ever. Boon  turn  out  a  lot  forwarded  in  pots.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  safety,  as  they  will  not  be  such 
tempting  baits  to  mice,  &c.,  wheu  they  are  in  the  open  air. 
Even  though  we  put  a  cordon  of  tar  round  a  frame,  we  find 
the  mice  passed  it,  and  made  sad  havoc  of  a  lot  of  bulbs  inside. 
AVell  would  it  be  for  gardeners  to  cultivate  patience  as  well  as 
increased  constant  watchfulness. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Here  we  can  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  notices  lately  given, 
as  from  a  press  of  other  work  out- door  pruning,  d-c,  has  fallen 
a  little  behind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  respect  too  late  as 
yet,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  sap  moving.  See  what 
was  lately  said  of  Peaches,  Vines,  Strawberries,  &c. 

We  potted  off  young  Melon  plants,  as  at  present  they  occupy 
small  space,  and  we  may  find  room  for  them  before  the  plants 
are  large.  Potted  oft  also  young  Cucumber  plants,  and  turned 
strong  young  plants  into  15-inch  pots  to  produce  fruit.  In  our 
small  pit  the  old  plants  are  still  iiroducing  a  few  fruit,  and 
some  of  them  appear  likely  to  go  on  if  we  do  not  work  them 
too  hard.  If  they  stand  until  the  younger  ones  bear  we  shall 
be  satisfied, 

iThough  this  is  not,  perhaps,  the  right  department  to  treat 
on  Cucumbers,  we  may  here  state  that  many  readers  have 
asked  us  how  we  aSord  our  Cucumber  plants  so  little  root  room. 
Well,  simply  because  we  want  a  large  quantity  of  Cucumbers 
in  little  room,  and  not  strong  shoots  and  parasol-like  foliage. 
These  are  all  right  enough,  and  productive  enough,  too,  if  one 
can  give  the  plants  a  roof  of  12  or  more  feet  to  run  over  ;  but 
in  a  frame  or  pit  of  0  feet  or  less  in  width  the  plants  should 
be  curbed  rather  than  encouraged  in  their  luxuriance.  Our 
little  pit  is  scarcely  6  feet  wide,  inside  measure.  There  is  a 
narrow  pathway  behind,  and  the  bed  or  pit  for  the  Cucumbers 
is  not  quite  3  feet  wide,  with  two  3-inoh  pipes  in  front,  and  two 
beneath  for  bottom  heat.  Even  this  narrow  bed,  for  such  a 
limited  space,  we  find  quite  large  enough  for  root  room,  and 
therefore  we  often  plant  in  pots,  aa  stated  aboye,  and  surround 
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the  pots  with  hot  tree  leaves,  keeping  the  top  of  the  ball  several 
inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  earthing-up  at  times  until  the 
pot  is  fall,  and  earthing  the  bed  over  with  rich  light  compost, 
and  allowing  the  roots  to  run  over  it.  List  summer  and 
autumn  the  bed  bad,  perhaps,  about  half  an  inch  of  rich  top- 
dressing  added  every  month  or  so.  Wa  have  found  no  plan 
better  for  keeping  up  a  moderate  laxuriauee  and  great  fertility 
in  little  space.  Just  as  the  fine  large  white  roots  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  a  little  fresh  rich  compost  was  sprinkled 
over  them,  but  what  was  alluded  to  last  week,  as  to  the  matter 
of  checks,  was  carefully  attended  to.  Putting  fresh  cold  soil 
to  a  plant  in  a  high  temperature  is  often  followed  by  baneful 
results.  Were  the  principle  involved  in  sudden  and  severe 
checks  better  understood,  there  would  be  less  sale  for  insecti- 
cides and  other  destroyers  of  insect  vermin. 

ORNAMENTAL    DEPAKT3IENT. 

Here  oar  chief  work  has  been,  and  will  be  for  some  time, 
ground  work  and  turfing.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  have  such 
work  over  by  the  middle  of  March  at  furthest,  as  then  we  may 
expect  to  be  little  troubled  with  the  turf  in  summer.  There  is 
much  trouble  in  getting  extra  men,  who  never  took  up  or  laid 
a  piece  of  turf  in  their  lives  before,  to  do  so  at  all  neatly. 
Much  depends  on  taking  up  the  turf  in  equal  widths,  and  at 
equal  depths,  and  then. with  a  line  marking  the  levels  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  go  wrong.  Two  lads,  who  had  never  handled  a  sod 
before,  turfed  a  piece  very  neatly  the  other  day.  We  hope  that 
in  a  few  weeks  general  labourers'  work  will  be  more  plentiful. 

Eeferring  to  general  matters,  we  will  just  allude  to  two  things 
requiring  timely  attention.  For  sowing  the  seeds  of  tender  and 
Jtalf-hanhj  plants,  a  hothouse  or  a  hotbed  will  be  necessary,  and 
a  bottom  heat  of  from  80°  to  90°  for  the  first,  and  from  05°  to 
75°  for  the  second.  All  seeds  do  best  in  general  in  rather  light 
sandy  soil,  enriched  with  a  little  leaf  mould  that  has  been  well 
sweetened  and  aired.  A  little  small  charcoal  will  also  be  an 
advantage.  With  large  seeds  there  need  be  no  difiiculty,  pro- 
vided they  are  covered  with  about  their  own  diameter  in  depth 
of  soil.  Smaller  seeds  require  more  attention,  and  especially 
such  dust-like  seeds  as  those  of  the  Lobelia  and  Calceolaria. 
It  is  best  to  use  as  little  water  to  such  seeds  as  possible.  We 
generally,  therefore,  drain  and  fill  the  pots  within  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  rim,  using  the  roughest  soil  over  the  drainage,  rough  but 
finer  over  that,  and  finer  at  the  surface,  pressing  moderately 
down  with  a  board ;  and  then  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  well 
watered,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours, 
so  that  the  surface  may  become  somewhat  dry ;  on  this  the 
seed  is  scattered,  and  a  little  fine  silver  sand,  or  silver  sand 
and  charcoal  dust,  sprinkled  as  thinly  as  possible  over  the  seed, 
and  gently  pressed  down.  If  a  tquire  of  glass  with  a  piece  of 
paper  or  cloth  is  put  over  the  mouth  of  each  pot,  there  will  be 
next  to  the  certainty  of  attaining  success,  keeping  the  shade  on 
until  the  seedlings  begin  to  show,  and  then  removing  the  shade 
by  degrees.  The  damp  in  the  pots  beneath  the  seed  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient  to  cause  germination,  without  watering,  but 
when  watering  is  necessary ,it  should  be  given  by  gently  sailing 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  all  over,  and  not  from  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot,  however  fine.  Even  when  seedlings 
are  up  this  sailing  with  water,  in  the  case  of  small  seedlings,  is 
of  importance.  The  simplest  plan  to  adopt  is  to  have  an 
oyster  shell,  or  a  rounded  piece  of  broken  pot,  hold  it  obUquely 
with  the  left  hand  against  the  inner  rim  of  the  pot,  and  pour 
the  water  from  the  spout  of  a  small  watering-pot  upon  the 
oroct  until  the  water  floods  the  pot  without  touching  the  top  of 
the  seedlings.  Water  such  tender  little  seedlings  overhead  with 
a  fine  rose,  and  if  they  are  at  all  close  together  there  will  be  a 
great  risk  of  their  damping  or  fogging  off  at  the  collars.  Several 
have  asked  how  there  could  be  such  a  difierence  ?  and  we  were 
obliged  to  own  here  our  comparative  ignorance.  It  is  one 
thing  to  note  a  fact,  and  quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  tell 
all  the  reasons  why.  It  is  a  fact  that  different  results  will 
follow  from  different  modes  of  watering  tender  seedlings. 
When  glass,  as  stated  above,  is  not  handy,  a  saucer  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Many  seeds  require  this  protection  before 
they  are  up  as  a  security  from  vermin.  The  advantage  of  the 
glass  square  is  that  you  can  regulate  light  to  a  nicety. 

We  meant  to  have  said  something  about  cuttings,  but  would 
now  merely  remark  that  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  the  cutting 
growing,  so  as  to  suiier  as  little  as  possible  from  its  severance 
from  the  parent  plant. — B.  F. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E  Jmondson  Brotliers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. — Sprliuj  Cutatogae 
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George  White,  3,  Moss  Street,  Paisley.— <^c?ec«  List  of  Pansiesy 
PiiiJcs,  (£-c. 

'"  Portahlc  Plant  Protectors,  and  How  to  use  them.'" — "  V/'iies  and 
Ground  V/)icries."  By  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle.  London  :  Simpliin, 
Marsliall.  &  Co. 

W.  Clibrau  &  Son,  Millbank  Nursery,  Warriugton. — Destrqitivc 
C(ifalof/uc  (if  Scif  and  Choier  Plants. 

S.  Sliepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper.  —  Catalof/ue  of  Pandits,  tCc. 

B.  J.  Edwards,  '22-2,  Strand,  and  25,  Bisliopg^ate  Street  Within, 
London.— 6>j7Hy  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Ve<jctahle  Seeds,  Hcio 
JJyhrld  Gladioli,  t£r. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  "We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  he  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  djc,  171;  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (fiosa'i.  — There  is  no  recent  work  on  Melon  culture  exclu- 
sively. The  fullest  and  best  directions  are  in  nur  Nos,  197,  199  20\  and 
283,  which  you  can  have  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  \s.  Id.  in  postage 
stamps  with  your  address.  {A  Young  Gardener). — "  Repton's  Landscape 
Gardening"  by  Loudon,  We  do  not  know  the  publishers  of  the  other 
work  you  name. 

White  Azaleas  fJu^'n),— Louise  Von  Baden,  Louise  Blargottin,  Flag 
of  Truce,  and  Iveryana. 

Mowing  Machine  (S.  F.  D.).— Any  would  answer  your  purpose.    You 

may  see  apcciaiens  at  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox's.  Horticultural  Agent,  Arcade,  Royal 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  South  Kensington. 

!      Barkeria    ppectabilts    Culture    (D.  M.).— Barkerias  being    plants 

I  which  make  thick  fleshy  roots,  and  which  enjoy  a  cool  temperature,  are 

'  easily  injured  if  the  rootSf»are  confined  amongst  moss  or  other  wet  mate- 

j  rial.     They  nevertheless  enjoy  a  copious  supply  of  water  during  the 

season  of  growth,  and  wb  have  always  found  them  thrive  by  far  the  best 

,  M'hen  fastened  upon  blocks  of  wood,  with  but  very  little  moss  :  the  roots 

will  readily  adhere  to  the  wood  au'l  remain  tirmly  lixed.    They  may, 

however,  be  grown  in  pots  if  preferred,  in  which  case  the  pots  should  be 

quite  tilled  with  moderate-sized  pieces  of  charcoal  and  potsherds,  which 

for  appearance   may  be  slightly  covered    wi*h   living    sphagnum.      If 

the  roots  of  your  pla^t  show  the  least  sign  of  decay,  remove  it  to  a  block 

of  wood  or  piece  of  cork  before  it  starts  into  growth,  this  method  being 

undoubtedly  the  best  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  the  species  belonging 

to  this  beautiful  genus. 

Grass  Seeds  for  a  Lawn  (T.  H.  T.).— For  your  lawn  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  which  requires  renovating,  we  should  sow  Trifolium  minus  only, 
and  3  lbs.  would  do  it  well ;  this  Clover,  as  you  sny,  stands  dry  weather 
well— indeed,  with  us  better  than  anything  else,  and  gives  a  close  bottom 
sooner  than  gruss  seeds.  Do  not  sow  before  April,  and  then  during  the 
first  moist  weather,  rolling  well  after  sowing. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  Leaves  Warted  (A.  2'.).— The  small  warts  or 
excrescences  on  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  are  very  common  on  the 
mature  leaves,  but  we  think  the  leaves  have  been  infested  with  red  spider, 
which  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  or  sponging  them  with  a  solutiwn 
of  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applied  at  a  temperature  of 
140°,  or  if  you  sponge  the  leaves,  which  is  better,  use  it  at  120^. 

Wiring  a  Vinery  [Crondonic n).-~T:'hQ  best  plan  is  to  have  the  wires 
crossing  the  rafters,  or  lengthwise  of  the  house,  and  9  inches  apart.  You 
will  need  an  angle  iron  at  each  end  secured  to  the  eud  timbers,  and  a 
piece  of  ordinary  bar-iron,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
at  every  rafter,  or  3  to  4  feet,  and  these  will  need  to  be  supported  by 
hangers  or  holders  screwed  into  the  rafters,  and  secured  top  and  bottom 
by  screws  to  the  uprights  or  rafters.  The  angle  plates  and  the  8m:Lller 
iron  supports  will  need  lo  have  boles  drilled  9  inches  apart,  through 
which  the  wires  are  to  be  drawn.  Each  end  of  the  wires  should  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  thumb-screw,  by  means  of  which  the  wires  can  be 
tightened.  No.  10  wire  is  commonly  used,  but  we  employ  No.  6.  Any 
of  the  firms  advertising  in  our  columns  could  supply  yon.  We  cannot 
name  ome  in  preference  to  another.  The  wires  should  be  fixed  li  to 
16  inches  from  the  glass. 

Deutzia  Treatment  {Idevi).—We  can  only  account  for  your  plant 
being  in  such  a  poor  pli^^ht  from  the  high  temperature  in  which  it  is 
kept,  and  from  its  being  in  a  bad  state  before  forcing  was  commenced. 
Place  it  in  a  house  with  a  temperatnro  of  from  45^  to  50°,  keep  it  supplied 
with  water,  and  aflord  it  a  lipht  airy  position.  After  flowering,  or  in 
April  or  May,  remove  it  to  a  cold  pit  or  cool  airy  house,  and  in  May  place 
it  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation.  Keep  it  duly  watered  in  tummer, 
and  before  severe  weather  sets  in  place  it  in  a  sheltered  position,  the 
pots  plunged  in  ashes.  About  Christmas  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
remove  any  old  loose  soil,  and  pot  again  in  a  pot  large  enough  to  hold 
tho  roots.  Introduce  it  into  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to 
50"",  and  the  plant  will  flower  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  is  all  we  do  to 
our  plants,  and  we  have  had  them  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of 
January,  they  being  placed  in  heat  at  the  end  of  November.  Light  tmfy 
loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand  grow  them  well. 

Planting  Out  Calceolarias  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— The  beginning 
of  April  is  sufficiently  ntirly  to  transplant  them  into  beds  from  under  the 
hand-glasd,  and  even  then  they  will  require  protection  at  night  and  in 
frosty  days.  If  you  can  allurd  them  rrotection  from  frost,  jcu  may  trans- 
plant them  any  time  after  this  in  mild  weather. 

Short  Stems  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  (/(icm).— The  shortness  of 
the  spike  of  the  Hyacinth  may  be  ouiug  to  the  bulb,  but  the  spike  may 
have  plenty  of  flowers  and  yet  be  short,  from  the  plants  not  having  had 
sufficient  heat  for  their  full  development.    The  watering  and  soil  would 
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not  cause  a  short  spike,  though  any  deficiency  in  either  respect  would 
cause  it  to  be  poor.  Tulips  potted  in  September  would  flower  at  Christ- 
mas, if  they  had  a  temperature  of  from  50-  to  55"  a  month  or  sis  weeks 
previously,  and  were  early-flowering  sorts.  They  would  flower  now  with 
a  temperature  averaging  45\ 

Cases  for  que  VoLuaiES  (il/a((/a  Htl/).— We  only  supply  the  cases. 

Planting-out  Tacsonia  jiollispima  (Amateur,  Dublin). — The  plant 
turned  out  last  November  in  a  conservatory  border  ought  to  be  now  in  a 
state  of  growth.  It  is  not  usual  for  it  to  die  down  in  winter.  We  have 
one  in  a  preenhouee,  and  it  is  now  very  vigorous  and  growing  freely, 
having  made  shoots  several  feet  long  since  Christmas,  and  it  is  sbowins 
bloom  at  every  joint.  We  only  planted  it  last  May,  and  it  flowered  and 
fruited  in  the  past  season.    We  should  say  your  plant  is  dead. 

Dissolving  Bones  {Idei)i).~You  will  require  a  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
equal  to  one-half  that  of  the  bones.  The  tiner  the  bones  are,  the  sooner 
will  they  dissolve.  Dissolved  bones  are  npplied  to  the  soil  mixed  with 
soil  or  ashes,  and  mixed  with  water  as  a  liquid  manure.  You  will  need 
to  dilute  with  fifty  times  as  much  water  as  the  acid  employed,  calculat- 
ing by  weight,  a  gallon  of  water  weighing  10  lbs.  8  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones,  irrespective  of  the  acid,  are  a  good  drpssing  per  acre. 

Leaves  for  Leaf  Mould  (JJcm).— The  time  required  for  leaves  to 
decay  depends  on  whether  they  are  kept  dry  and  left  undisturbed.  If 
laid  in  a  heap  and  turned  over  twice  or  thrice  they  will  be  reduced  in 
twelve  miyitbs.  We  use  our  leaves  for  hotbeds,  and  by  autumn  again 
they  are  sufticiently  decayed  for  potting  purposes.  If  undisturbed  we 
have  known  two  and  three  years  elapse  before  the  leaves  were  fit  for  mix- 
ing with  soil.  We  sift  ours  through  an  inch-riddle,  andwhen  the  majority 
pass  that,  the  leaves  are,  in  our  opinion,  suflicieutly  decayed. 

Camellias  not  Flowering  (A  Subscribe i).~\ye  cannot  account  for 
your  plants  not  flowering,  as  they  set  buds  but  fail,  only  we  think  the 
roots  are  in  a  bad  state.  We  would,  at  the  end  of  March,  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots,  pick  away  any  old  foil  that  you  can  without  injuring 
the  roots,  and  repot  in  a  compost  of  the  top  inah,  or  not  more  than 
li  inch,  of  a  pasture  where  the  soil  is  a  good  light  loam.  Chop  it  up 
small  though  not  very  iine,  and  pot  with  this,  without  admixture,  rather 
firmly,  taking  care  to  leave  no  hollows.  Place  the  plants  in  a  house  with 
a  temperature  of  50-,  watering  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when 
they  are  growing  wattr  abundantly.  Maintain  a  moist  genial  atmosphere, 
and  afl' 'vd  slight  shid-^  from  the  bright  midday  sun.  Keep  the  plants 
tbei'e  until  the  growth  is  complete  and  the  bnda  are  set.  then  remove 
them  to  a  cool  airv  houpe;  and  if  you  afiord,  from  November  to  April,  a 
temperature  cf  40'  to  45^  from  fire  heat,  we  think  you  will  have  a  fine 
bloom.  Drain  the  pots  well.  Do  not  place  the  plants  out  of  doors  in 
summer. 

Ivv  Pruning  (0.  A.  S.).— In  pruuinT  Ivy  against  a  wall  we  cut  clean-in, 
removing  every  leaf,  but  we  do  not  think  it  safe  to  do  this  until  Aiu-il, 
which  we  consider  the  best  mouth  for  cutting  Ivy.  It  makes  a  much 
closer  growth  when  cut-in  with  the  shears  than  when  pruned  with  a 
knife,  some  green  leaves  being  left. 

Leaves  Blighted  (S.  H.).— The  leaves  of  the  plant  you  describe  as  a 
Daisy,  but  which  we  do  not  recognise,  are  infested  with  tbrips,  which 
may  be  destroyed  by  fumigatiou  with  tobacco,  or  immersing  the  plants 
in  a  decoction  of  tobacco.  This  is  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  over  1  oz.  of  tobacco,  afterwards  covering  it  up  and  letting  it  stand 
until  cool.  Of  coursfl,  you  must  not  dip  the  pot  and  roofs.  Out  of  doors 
the  plant  will  show  the  efi'ects  of  thrips,  but  cm  hardly  suS'er  from  it 
except  in  very  dry  weather. 

Shrubs  for  a  Mound  (Win.  D.,  jun.).~-Thfi  outer  margin  or  foot  we 
should  plant  with  Berberia  Aqnifolium,  and  then  common  Laurel,  with 
a  few  Portugal  Laurel-^.  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Syringas,  and  double  Thoins, 
interspersed  a%  say,  15  feet  apart,  and  the  crown  we  would  have  Austrian 
Pine.  These  are  not  expensive.  The  Eerberis  may  be  planted  4  feet, 
and  the  others  6  feet  apart. 

Vines  Tendrilled  but  Fruitless  (Old  8uhscriber).~V/e  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  why  j'our  vigorous  Vines  in  pots  show  tendrils 
instead  uf  bunches,  is  owing  to  the  Vine  wood  being  impp-rfectly  ripened, 
very  likely  fi-om  growing  in  shade,  instead  of  full  exposure  to  light.  Wo 
consider  it  would  be  anything  but  safe  to  cut  the  Vines  back  now,  with 
any  hnpes  of  their  making  fresh  wood  and  yielJing  fruit  this  season.  We 
saw  this  done  once  with  estjiblished  Vines  that  lost  their  first  crop 
though  an  accident,  but  it  did  no  good  as  respects  fruit,  and  noarly 
ruined  the  Vines.  There  are  two  modes  of  treating  your  strong  Vines 
— If  not  too  far  advanced,  you  might  prune  them  back  to  a  good  shoot 
near  the  base,  and  grow  that  as  a  single  cane  in  summer  to  fruit  next 
year  ;  or  you  may  stop  your  present  side  shoots— say  at  18  inches  long, 
and  have  them  well  ripened  before  the  autumn.  We  arc  sorry  that  you 
have  failed  after  so  long  a  preparation,  and  especially  as  you  say  the 
wood  was  well  ripened.  We  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  maturity.  Did 
you  pot  the  Vines  in  autumn  or  before  forcing?  They  should  have  no 
fresh  potting  after  July  or  August,  so  that  the  pots  should  be  full  of  roots. 
The  treatment  is  correct,  only  we  would  not  let  Vines  have  TO"-'  during  the 
day  until  the  first  month  were  past.  In  sunless  weather  60*^  by  day  would 
be  enough,  and  50-  to  55'  at  night,  beginning  with  from  4^^  to  5U^.  We 
like  the  r»ds  to  be  twisted  round,  though  if  care  be  taken  in  the  breaking, 
the  plants  should  do  very  well  fnstened  to  a  rod  5  feet  long. 

Propagating  Vines  (Idrm)  —It  matters  little  how  the  plants  are  raised. 
We  prefer  using  single  eyes  with  an  inch  or  so  of  wood  on  ench  side. 
Eyes  inserted  in  December  and  January,  and  receiving  all  the  time  hot- 
bed treatment,  may  be  got  by  repeated  shiftinga  into  12,  15,  or  18-inch 
pots  by  midsummer,  then  ripened,  exposed  in  autuum  in  the  shade, 
and  started  in  November  or  December  to  fruit  early;  but  there  must  be 
close  unremitting  attention.  Another  mode  ia  to  put  in  cuttings  or  buds 
in  spring,  and  got  the  plants  estahlishpd  in  fl-inch  I'ots  in  sunmier,  rest 
in  winter,  and  cut  down,  grow,  repot,  and  ripen  earlv  the  second  summer, 
giving  two  summers'  preparation  instead  of  one.  This  mode  takes  more 
time,  but  less  labour  and  attention. 

Climbers  tor  a  Consehvatorv  {E.  C.  A'.).— For  growing  in  pots  we 
havb  found  the  folic  wing  ausuer  :  — Brflch}ribma  acuminata,  Cobjoa  scan- 
dens  variegata,  Doliulius  liguosus,  Hubrothamnus  elegann,  Hibbertia 
volubilis,  Jasminum  jfrandiflorum,  Kennedya  vauegata,  K.  inophylla 
floribunda,  K.  Marryattai ;  Lajiageria  roboa,  Pab.siflora  Comte  Nesselrode, 
P.  Impuratrice  Eugt-nic ;  Khynuhosperuium  jasminoidos,  and  Sollya 
linearis.     The  bi^e  of  pots  depends  on  the  plants;  they  need  shifting 


from  one  size  to  the  other  imtil  they  are  in  their  full  size,  which,  for  the  first 
season  need  not  exceed  d  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  next  11  inches;  and 
a  l;3-inch  pot  we  consider  quite  large  enough  for  the  third  and  subsequent 
seasons,  the  ball  being  reduced  at  the  annual  spring  potting. 

Glazing  Greenhouse  Roof  (J.  Smith). — A  rough  plate  or  fluted  glass 
roof  will  do  admirably  for  a  greenhouse,  and  requires  no  shading  in  sum- 
mer, and  gives  plenty  of  light  in  winter  ;  but  we  prefer  the  front  lights  to 
be  of  clear  sheet  glass,  so  as  to  see  through  them. 

Aspect  for  Glass  Structures  (TV.  H.  J'.).— The  10  yards  freely  ex- 
posed to  east,  west,  and  north,  are  excellent  for  glass  houses,  either  for 
fruit  or  flowers.  For  the  other  10  yards,  more  or  less  blocked-in  to  a 
height  of  25  feet,  we  would  advise  covering  with  a  glass  roof,  and  devot- 
ing that  space  to  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  The  plants  indicated 
would  do  well,  but  if  you  prefer  fruit  and  fio\\ering  plants,  we  do  not 
think  you  would  succeed  in  the  shaded  part.  Plants  would  keep  longer 
in  blcom  there,  but  would  not  grow  and  come  into  bloom  so  well. 

Disbudding  Vines  (M.).— We  are  a  little  in  doubt  whether  you  refer  to 
Vines  in  pots,  or  to  Vines  gi-owing  in  the  usual  way;  but  in  either  case 
when  you  secure  as  many  fruit-bearing  shoots  as  you  wish,  and  a  few 
others^  as  may  be  wanted  for  future  wood,  it  is  well  to  rub  off  the  extra 
shoots.  On  the  rod  system,  leave  another  for  rods  ;  on  the  spur  system, 
leave  enough,  though  not  fruitful,  for  future  spurs  where  wanted.  Fruitful 
Vines  require  a  great  deal  of  rubbing  ofl". 

Flower  Garden  Plan  (Ah.  Earnest  Header). — For  the  scroll  beds  we 
prefer  Christine  Pelargonium  for  the  centres,  and  the  other  beds  as  pro- 
posed, dotted  with  Bijou.  Both  of  the  proposed  modes  would  look  well, 
but  we  think  Bijou  and  Iresine  Lindeni  would  contrast  better.  We  also 
like  very  much  the  proposed  arrangement  for  the  border,  only  we  would 
hint  that  you  may  have  the  PeriUa  of  any  height,  but  cannot,  so  well  top 
the  Ageratum  ;  and  as  the  Berberis,  &c.,  behind  will  do  little  more  than 
make  a  background,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  PeriUa  behind  the 
Calceolaria,  and  the  Ageratum  behind  Stella  Pelargooium. 

Cucumber-house  Failures  (An  Old  Subscriber^  liichmond). — A  bed 
'dh  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  18  inches,  is  quite  room  enough  for  the  roots 
of  Cucumbers  that  you  grow  in  the  front  of  your  house.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  too  much  bottom  heat,  but  it  is  just  as  possible  that  the 
evils  you  complain  of  are  the  consequence  of  the  heat  being  too  dry,  and 
hence  the  balied  appearance  of  the  soil  next  to  the  slate,  &c.  Now, 
supposing  you  had  a  chamber  covered  with  slate,  and  covered  the  slate 
with  2  or  3  inches  of  rough  rubble,  and  had  upright  drain-pipes  stand- 
ing in  that  rubble  before  you  put  in  the  soil,  by  pouring  water  down  the 
drain-pipes,  and  having  a  stick  in  several,  with  a  ball  of  moss  fixed  at 
the  end,  you  ctiuld  always  juuge  of  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  rubble. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  chambers,  but  the  roots  should  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  dry  covering.  Where  pipes  are  used  for  bottom 
heat,  there  is  no  simpler  and  better  mode  than  that  frpquently  recom- 
mended by  BIr.  Fish— namely,  to  surround  the  pipes  with  open  rubble, 
cover  slightly  with  the  same,  and  then  make  the  bottom  of  the  bed  with 
clean  gravel,  and  by  upright  pipes,  as  above,  have  the  means  of  damping 
the  rubble  and  gravel,  and  yet  not  do  so  too  much. 

Pruning  Yew  Trees  (Ail  Old  Subscriber).— The  beginning  of  Amil  is 
the  best  time  to  do  this,  and  you  may  prune  to  any  es'ent  without 
fear  of  the  tree  not  putting  out  shoots  from  the  thick  bare  stems.  The 
fresh  shoots  made  this  year  we  would  not  cut,  but  iu  the  April  of  the 
following  year  we  would  cut  oft"  any  irregularities  of  growth,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  clip  in  May,  and  the  tree  will  grow  sufticiently  to  give  a 
nice  feathery  appearance— very  much  grander  than  that  close  stifl' 
formalitv  resulting  from  cutting  in  August  when  the  gi-owth  is  complete. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  go  over  the  tree  in  August,  and  with  a  knife  remove 
any  irregular  growths. 

Soils  (ASubscribcr).—!,  »' Stmug  turfy  loam  "  is  the  top  '2  or  S  inches 
of  pasture  where  the  soil,  from  the  absence  of  sand  or  gravel,  is  close,  and 
overlies  a  clay  subsoil.  '2,  "Hazel  loam"  is  a  medium- textured  loam, 
not  light-sandy  nor  yet  heavy-clayey,  and  of  a  hazelcolour— brown  streaks 
through  yellow.  3,  "Sound  deep  light  loam,"  we  presume,  is  a  soil  not 
very  light,  yet  more  sandy  than  a  clayey  loam,  but  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  sandy  soil,  and  of  some  depth.  4,  Alluvial  soil  is  that  of 
frefihwnter  deposits,  forming  in  the  course  of  ages  the  rich  soil  of  valleys. 
5,  Peat  is  vegetable  raattflr  reduced  to  soil,  and  is  found  on  moors,  and  is 
covered  with  Heath  or  Ling.  That  on  high  ground  is  peat,  as  used  by 
gardeners,  and  is  full  of  tine  particles  of  white  sand. 

Variegated  Bedding  Pelargoniums  (Maria  HnLdcrson).—'We  pre- 
sume you  mein  Gold  and  Silver  Tricolors  only.  Then,  as  you  exclude 
new  kinds,  of  the  former  Mrs.  Pollock.  Sophia  Cuaack,  Lu'-y  Grieve, 
Sophia  Dumaresqne;  of  the  latter,  Mabel  Morris,  Italia  Unite,  Prince 
Silverwings,  and  Glen  Eyre  Beauty. 

Turnip  Sowing  (A  Briilnuer).— Your  x)roposed  plan  ought  to  produce  a 
good  crop,  if  the  Turnip  fly  allow  you  to  have  a  good  plaut. 

Mushroom  Bed  (J.  D.).— As  the  beds  are  to  be  on  the  floor,  we  would 
have  a  walk  of  2  feet  or  30  inches  down  the  centre,  and  beds!)  feet  long  and 
rather  more  than  4  feet  in  width.  Our  shallowest  beds  we  would  have 
about  VI  inches  deep  in  front,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  deep  at  back.  For 
winter  work  we  would  have  them  a  little  deeper,  and  depend  on  surface- 
covering  to  keep  up  the  necessary  heat.  Now,  there  are  many  ways  of 
making  such  berls.  Collect  the  horse  droppings  with  nearly  an  equal  por- 
tion of  sbort  litter  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  lay  them  in  any  place,  not 
too  thickly,  where  no  rain  will  fall  on  them.  Then  add  a  barrowload  or 
two  of  dry  soil,  mix  all  together,  and  make  this  the  baspof  the  9-feet  bed. 
Beat  it  firmly  together,  and  it  will  heat  very  moderately.  Thou  every  second 
day  add  the  droppings,  and  the  same  amount  of  short,  dryish  litter  all 
over,  tread  or  beat,  and  then  put  a  little  dry  soil  over.  Continue  the  pro- 
cess until  the  necessary  height  is  secured,  as  referred  to  above,  for  the 
different  seasons,  Bv  this  plan  as  will  be  perceived,  the  bed  will  never 
become  very  hot,  and"  the  bulk  of  the  manure  will  be  fresh— full  of  nitro- 
genous matter— and,  therefore,  capable  of  carrying  a  hsavy  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms. 

Heading  Maiden  Peach  Trefs  (Pro&o).- The  trpps  should  beheaded 
down  early  in  March  to  within  five  eyes  from  their  base  ;  or,  if  the  buds 
are  wide  apart,  cut  back  to  an  eyo  not  more  than  6  inches  from  the 
junction  of  the  shoot  with  the  stock.  You  will  secure  five  shoots— two 
for  each  side,  and  one  for  a  leader.  Brchaut's  "Modern  Peach-Pruner  " 
is  the  best  work  of  the  kind.  It  may  bo  had  by  post  from  our  office  if 
you  encluse  Utf.  Qd,  in  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 
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Planting  Gladiolus  Spawn  (Amateur).~-V\fir\t  about  the  middle  of 
March  if  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order,  having  had  it  previously 
well  turned  up  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  15  inches.  If  the  soil  is  clay, 
or  otherwise  unsnitable,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  18  inches, 
and  if  the  subsoil  is  wet,  take  out  a  further  depth  of  a  foot ;  then  fill 
up  with  any  kind  of  rough  material,  ns  stones,  brickbats,  &c.,  and  cover 
the  drainage  with  stable  litter,  throwing  in  good  soil  enriched  with 
leaf  soil  and  well-decomposed  manure.  If  the  soil  is  wholly  bad,  prepare 
an  artificial  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam— all  the  better  if  the  soil 
inclines  to  a  sandy  pent — one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  well-rotted 
manure.  Chop  the  turf  up  pretty  fine,  mixing  all  well  together,  put  in 
18  inches  deep  of  this  compost,  and  cover  the  bed  with  6  inches  of  soil. 
.  The  bed  should  be  raised  9  inches  above  the  surrounding  level.  Prepare 
them  at  once,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  advisable  to  plant.  Divide  the 
offsets  into  two  sizes,  the  large  and  small;  plant  the  former  in  rows 
6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Druw  the  drills  3  inches 
deep,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  sand,  put  in  the  offsets  firmly,  covering 
each  with  sand,  and  draw  the  soil  over  them.  The  smaller  offsets  may 
be  planted  in  the  same  way,  but  much  more  closely  together.  Water 
freely  in  dry  weather,  and  overhead  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days. 

Bedding  CALCEOLAniAs  (Idem). — It  is  not  advisable  to  place  those  that 
have  been  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  hotbed  at  this  or  any  season.  If 
they  are  too  close  together  thin  out  every  alternate  plant  and  row,  and 
replant  in  a  cold  frame. 

Climbers  for  a  Porch  (J.  S.  S.).— No  plants  will  prodnce  such  a  good 
show  of  flowers  on  an  east  aspect  as  Roses,  and  we  advise  Rasselliana 
(Multiflora)  and  Dundee  Rambler  (Ayrshire).  These  wiU  be  sufficient, 
one  being  planted  on  each  side. 

Edging  fob  Kitchen  Garden  Walks  <B.  S.).— We  do  not  think  the 
Saxifrage  would  suit,  nor  yet  Thrift.  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa) 
would  no  doubt  answer,  hut  we  should  prefer  next  to  Box  the  Bush 
Alpine  Strawberry.  Ivy  does  well,  but  is  very  troublesome  to  keep  in 
order  ;  the  most  suitable  for  edgings  is  Hedera  Helix  poetica,  or  common 
Wood  Ivy.  H.  taurica  is  also  good.  The  Fern  so  full  of  ripe  spore-cases 
is  Lastrea  glabella,  and  the  pale  green  spare-looking  kind  is  Asplenium 
flacoidum. 

Clouding  Glass  (T.  U.  D".)— You  may  "muffle"  the  glass  of  your 
fernery  by  dotting  the  inside  with  thick  whitening  well  sized.  Apply  it 
by  the  end  of  a  large  painter's  brush. 

Planting  Potatoes  (C.  C.)  —  Such  large  varieties  should  be  planted 
9  inches  below  the  surface.  Use  decayed  duog;  if  you  put  it  into  the 
trench  let  it  be  below  the  sets.  See  what  is  said  to-day  about  the  Bovinia. 

Planting  Paterson's  Bovinia  Potato  (C.  P.). — If  your  ground  is  very 
good  loamy  soil  allow  quite  42  inches  between  the  rows,  and  18  inches 
set  from  set.  But  if  you  decide  upon  alternately  planting  with  a  first- 
early  sort,  to  dig  out  of  the  way  of  the  Bovinias  before  the  latter  "  be- 
come very  large  in  the  top,"  then  50  inches  would  not  be  too  much  to 
allow  between  the  rows.  Hogg's  Early  Coldsteam  (round)  and  Myatt's 
Early  Prolific  Kidney  are  to  be  preferred  for  quite  early  use,  and  I  have 
often  thus  planted  alternately  late  coarse-foliaged  and  first  early  kinds  on 
my  ridge-and-trench  system,  sowing  a  pinch  of  early  white  Turnips 
daily  on  the  site  from  whence  I  dug  the  young  Potatoes,  with  very  good 
results.  If  the  late  Mr.  Paterson  had  taken  me  as  a  "  frieud  in  council," 
I  should  have  advised  him  at  this  time  of  day  not  to  have  introduced  his 
Bovinia  to  the  public.  By  so  doing  he  retrograded  to  Ox  Noble,  Farmei's 
Glory,  Mangold  Wurzel  Potato,  and  the  Stoker  and  Nigger  set,  the  like 
of  which,  as  some  of  my  own  recent  seedlings,  I  have  just  relegated  to 
the  copper  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  they  will  not  be  handed 
down  to  posterity;  because  in  1S41'1  was  taught  a  valuable  lesson  by  the 
pigs,  by  giving  them  Farmer's  Glory  and  Birmingham  Blues  for  breakfast. 
They  fought  over  the  trough  containing  the  "  Brummagems,"  and  turned 
up  their  noses  at  the  former  till  not  one  of  the  latter  remained.  That 
proved  a  death  blow  to  the  Glory  and  all  its  class  in  ray  opinion.  If  you 
boil  some  Paterson's  Bovinia  and  Victorias,  and  fill  two  troughs  of  each 
respectively  for  the  pigs  to  choose  from,  they  would  for  preference  con- 
sume the  Victoria  first ;  and  as  the  Victoria  is  a  much  larger  yielder  than 
the  old  Birmingham  Blue,  and  withal  nearly  as  good  in  quality,  let  me 
advice  you  tn  cultivate  it  in  preference  to  the  Bovinia,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Victoria  would  not  yield  so  large  a  bulk  as  the  latter,  although 
having  a  greater  amount  of  fattening  properties. — Robert  Fenn. 

Name  of  Fruit  {C.  C.).— Early  Nonpareil, 

Names  of  Plants  {Grorjce  Bysaih).~l,  Pteris  asperlcanlis,  var.  tricolor ; 
2,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  8,  Cheilanthes  myriophylla  ;  4,  Polystichum  an- 
gulatum.  {T.  B.  W.).—l,  Cheilanthes  Sieberi ;  L',  Doodia  caudata ;  3,  Po- 
lystichum aculeatum  ;  4,  Asplenium  lucidum  ;  5,  A.  flaccidum.  (Penzance). 
— 3,  Grevillea  rosmarinifoUa.  The  two  others  were  not  in  bloom,  and 
were  not  identified  by  us  from  the  leaves. 
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OUTRAGES  ON  PRIZE  POULTRY— HOW  SHOULD 
FOWLS  BE  HANDLED? 
The  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Creaswell  and  Mr.  Will  as  to  how 
their  poultry  have  suffered  ought  to  secure  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  poultry  matters,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to 
find  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages,  if  such  there  be.  I 
can  hardly  fancy  that  a  person  fond  of  poultry,  or  who  haa  any 
taste  for  the  fancy,  could  be  so  base  as  to  disfiKure  a  bird  on 
his  chance  of  winning.  Now,  I  must  candidly  say  that  I  believe 
the  blame  lies  with  the  committees  of  poultry  shows  in  not 
selecting  proper  persons  to  unpack  and  pen  the  birds.  I  am 
now  becoming  an  old  exhibitor,  and,  of  course,  have  been  at 
many  shows,  and  I  frequently  found  the  committees  had  en- 
gaged to  unpack  poultry  a  man  or  men  who  had  no  idea  how 
to  handle  a  bird — no,  not  more  than  a  torn  cat. 


Not  many  months  ago  I  saw  the  clearance  of  a  poultry  show 
after  the  show  was  closed,  and  I  noted  how  the  birds  were' 
taken  out  of  the  pens.  As  soon  as  the  packing  began,  the  cry 
and  cackle  were  general  all  through  the  show.  All  the  birds 
seemed  alarmed.  Four  men  seemed  to  have  undertaken  the 
job  with  the  assistance  of  several  exhibitors.  The  hampers 
were  drawn  out  from  under  the  pens  all  in  hurry-scurry. 
"  Now,  Jack,  look  sharp  !  "  and  Jack  did  look  sharp,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  pen  open  than  Jack  made  a  grasp  at  a  Game 
cook — tail  and  leg  together — of  course,  feathers  had  to  come 
with  the  bird,  but  not  all  of  them,  for  there  was  a  handful  left 
in  the  pen.  The  Hamburghs  fared  no  better  from  their  dis- 
position to  fly  about ;  but  one  old  Duck  seemed  not  to  be  takea 
oat  in  such  an  unprofessional  manner.  She  was  taken  by  the 
leg,  but  she  would  persist  in  spreading  out  her  wings  ;  so  that 
was  no  way  to  bring  her  out.  The  next  grab  was  to  take  hold  of 
the  wing,  and  by  that  means  she  was  dragged  out,  and  tumbled 
into  the  hamper.     This  is  no  common  occurrence. 

I  consider  that  no  subject  connected  with  poultry  requires 
more  attention  and  discussion  than  the  way  in  which  different 
kinds  of  poultry  should  be  handled — that  is,  some  of  our  judges 
or  exhibitors  might  state  in  the  Journal  how  to  take  birds  out  of 
a  hamper  and  place  them  in  the  pens,  for  there  seems  to  be 
some  art  in  managing  this  properly.  Just  observe  how  quietly 
onr  judges  handle  a  Game  cook.  How  do  they  take  him  out  of 
a  pen,  and  without  disturbing  a  feather? 

A  few  hints  from  exhibitors  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  I 
fancy  the  managers  of  poultry  shows  would  like  information. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  put  the  question.  Which  is  the  best  way 
to  take  out  of  a  pen  the  (ioose,  Turkey,  and  Dock,  &o.  ?  Should 
the  legs,  wings,  or  head  be  the  place  to  take  hold  of? — E.  D. 


JUDGES  CLAIMING  BIRDS   AT  POULTRY 
SHOWS. 

Permit  me,  through  yoar  Journal,  to  call  the  attention  of 
poultry  exhibitors  to  the  unfairness  of  permitting  the  Judges 
to  claim  birds  before  the  shows  are  opened  to  the  public. 

Hearing  there  would  be  a  good  collection  of  birds  at  Wolver- 
hampton Exhibition  on  the  3rd  inat.,  I  went  there  to  see  if 
there  were  any  pens  I  should  like  ;  and  knowing,  from  previous 
experience,  the  necessity  of  intending  purchasers  getling  in  as 
early  as  possible,  I  was  on  the  spot  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  was  the  second  person  in  the  hall.  My  attention 
WHS  taken  by  a  pair  of  Dark  Brahma  hens,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  Seoretarv's  office  to  purchase  them.  It  was  not  then  open, 
but  I  waited  till  he  came,  and  was  told  the  birds  were  sold, 
much  to  my  astonishment,  as  I  had  bHBu  tlie  first  to  claim 
them  legitimately.  Asking  the  purchaser's  nume,  that  I  might 
treat  with  him,  I  was  informed  he  was  one  of  tlie  Judges,  and 
that  he  had  claimed  them  before  the  opening  of  the  show.  X 
think  this  is  anything  but  fnir  to  the  jiuhliu,  and  trust  you  will 
insert  this  letter,  that  poultry  fanciers  mny  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  such  an  injustice. — J.i3iES  Watts,  Hazlc- 
well  Hull.  

EXHIBITING  CARRIER   PIGEONS. 

I  auiTE  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Hassard  in  page  112^ 
that  the  exhibiting  of  Carriers  in  pairs  is  disadvantageous  alike 
to  the  promoters  of  shows  and  to  exhibitors.  At  any  period  of 
the  year  save  the  winter  months  few  breeders  would  be  induced, 
even  for  the  honour  of  prize-winning,  to  break  their  pairs  as 
mated  together,  which  in  all  probability  would  be  done  so  thit 
they  would  be  no  match  in  colour  or  other  properties  for  success- 
ful competition. 

I  have  been  requested  to  show  at  the  forthcoming  Colchester 
Exhibition  where  the  birds  are  to  be  shown  in  pairs,  but  having 
commenced  pairing  for  this  year's  breeding  I  am  compelled  to 
decline  doing  so.  Had  the  birds  been  shown  singly  I  shotild- 
have  entered,  as,  out  of  a  lot,  some  one  or  two  might  have  been 
sent  that  at  the  time  had  not  commenced  to  breed,  but  to  part 
pairs  and  remate  for  showing  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Carrier  classes  are  generally  well  filled,  and  frequently  self- 
supporting  from  the  amount  received  in  entry  fees,  and  at  all 
shows  that  rank  of  any  importance  there  should  be  four  classes — 
viz.,  Black  cocks  and  hens  separately,  and  the  same  with  Duns 
or  any  colour ;  and  why  not  represent  the  Blues,  which  I  fear 
from  lack  of  encotu'agement  have  not  progressed  of  late  years  as 
the  others  .' 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  Carrier  fanciers  that 
our  schedule  of  the  Spalding  Show  for  next  June's  competition 
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comprises  five  classes  in  single  birds,  instead  of  two  only  as  here- 
tofore ?  Though  the  Committee  are  aware  the  height  of  summer 
is  not  a  time  to  expect  the  fullest  entry,  they  anticipite  no  loss 
hy  the  increase  of  the  classes.  I  hope  Colonel  Hassard  will  put 
in  an  appearance  here. — William  Massey,  Spalding. 

TORQUAY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  a  remavkaMy  attentive  Com- 
mittee to  have  fonntl  so  excellent  a  collection  of  birds  as  that  bvousbt 
together  at  this  Show,  held  from  the  15tb  to  the  ITtb  inst.,  as  well  as 
an  attendance  of  visitors  that  has  rarely  been  equalled  at  nuy  poultry 
show  in  the  west  of  EuRland.  Mr.  Beachey,  of  Fluder  House,  Kin^s- 
terswell,  has  proved  himself  an  able  secretary,  and  the  present  high 
liosition  of  the  Torquay  Show  is  attributable  in  uo  small  degree  to 
bis  indefatigable  efforts.  Messrs.  Turners'  exhibition  pens  were  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  arrangements  of  last  year,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  among  the  visitors  was  general. 

The  display  of  Grey  Dorkiiifis  was  excellent,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
these  classes  are  throughout  so  well  filled.  The  White  Dorkiugs  were 
also  remarkably  good.  Of  the  Ci'cliins  the  White  were  certainly  the 
best  shown,  the  majority  of  the  Buffs  being  evidently  suffering  from 
over-exhibition.  At  the  show  of  last  year  the  Dark  Brahmas  were  the 
first  feature  of  the  exhibition,  but  this  year  the  entry  was  not  of  nearly 
equal  quality.  A  very  large  number  of  Light  Brahmas  were  entered, 
a  few  of  which  were  very  superior,  but  the  bulk  were  quite  oversbown. 
Mr.  Pares,  of  Guildford,  won  the  silver  cup  with  his  well-known 
pen.  S/ianish  were  good  throughout,  but  the  rigour  of  the  last  few 
months  had  told  most  severely  on  the  combs  of  many  of  these  birds. 
Never  was  there  a  better  display  of  Ffcnch  Fowls  seen  at  any  previous 
English  show,  and  the  really  faultless  condition,  and  excellent  bealth 
in  which  they  were  shown,  proved  they  were  perfectly  acclimatised. 
Duclcs  were  all  good  classes,  the  Variety  class  especially  so.  The  prizes 
■were  awarded  as  follows  :—Vidnat  Whistlers  first  prize,  Buenos  Ayrean 
second,  a  gi-and  pen  of  Garolinas  third,  and  Mandarins  fourth  prize. 
The  Selling  classes  were  very  large,  ani  as  most  of  these  entries  were 
worth  far  more  than  the  restricted  price,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  a 
very  large  sale  was  effected. 

i'he  Pigeons  were  not  so  numerous  as  was  anticipated,  but  this 
could  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  several  shows  being  held 
simultaneously.  So  good,  however,  were  some  classes,  that  every  pen 
was  favourably  noticed  by  the  Judge.  The  rivalry  to  secure  the  silver 
cup  offered  to" the  best  exhibitor  of  Pigeons  was  very  keen,  and  excited 
much  public  iuterest,  the  two  principal  aspirants  being  Mr,  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Yardley.  the  latter,  though  successful,  being  so  very  closely  run 
as  to  win  only  by  a  single  point. 

DoRiciKGs.-CoioHrcrf.  f.rcrjj(  .Sid'f  )--Gro/.— 1,  S,  and  Cup  for  best  pen  of  unnltry 
shown  bv  residents  in  Devon,  Somerset,  or  Corawall,  L.  Patton  ((^rey).  2,^. 
>rartm.  4,  Mrs.  Wollocombc.  (ic,  G.  'Wbitcombc:  H.  Pickles,  jun.  c.  K.  W . 
Beachey.  fili'i-r-Grey  atid  Tiliite.-l,  Mrs.  E.  WiUiams  (White!.  2,  E.  U.J. 
Guruev.    3,  W.  E.  Georse.  „.  _  „,      , ,         „  e, 

Cochins.— Ciiinnmojl  iind  Euff.-l.  Jliss  J.  Milward.  ?.  V, .  F.  Cbcrklcy.  3.  S>. 
E  Harris.  4,  J.  Watts,  c.  Mrs.  Wollocombe  :  W.Mnsland.  Any  other  Viirirtn. 
— 1.  J.  SichPl.  2,?.  A.Wvllie.  3,  C.  F.  Wilson  (Pai-tridse).  -i,  F.  Wilton  (Black), 
/ic.  W.F,.  Georcc  (White);  .T.  H.  Dawes,    c,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

PKinMAB.-Diir;.-.-l.  .1.  H.  Dawfs.  2.  J.  Dove.  3,  Rev.  J.  Bowen.  4,  J. 
Pichel.  LMit.—l  ardCun  for  host  pen  of  Lisht  Brahmas.  .1.  Pares.  2  and  3,  A. 
■O.  Worthiridton.    4.T.A.Dean.    .i;.  J.  R.  Eodbard.    ftc,  CW.  Croft.   c.F.Crook. 

Spanish —1.  n.  Be)don.  2,  — Allsopp.  S,  H.Lane.  4,  J. 'Watts,  c.fc..  Jones; 
Howard  i^'  Nichols.  ,    .r    o-  x.  ,     n  i:- 

Frekch  Fowls  (Houdnns,  I,a  Fieche,  and  Crevc-Cceuil.-l.  J.  Sichel.  i.  f. 
Brewer.  3,  W.  Purrinvs.  4.  H.  Beldnn.  /ic.  C.  H.  Smith ;  Rev.  ^.  J.  Kldley  ; 
W.  Drina.    c.  Mnjor  Irvins;  (');  Rev  N.  .1.  Kidley. 

B\vmEClls— Gold  oiul  silrrr-spannlerl.— \  B   Beidon.    2.  II   P'cklea,  .lan. 

3  Ashton  &  Hootli.  4,  Lady  Vivian,  lie.  H.  Pickles,  jnn.;  Miss  E.  Browne:  .1 
Oirden  ;  N.  Barter,  c,  H.  Beldon  ;  H.  Pickles,  jun.  Gold  and  Sdrrr-priicilU'd. 
—1  and  he,  II.  PicWes.  jnn.    2.  N.  Barter.    3,  H.  BcIdon.    4.  Rev.  A.  T.  ■\\  illett. 

PoT.isH  (Any  varietvl.— 1.  D.  Mutton.  2  and  3,  H.  Beldon.  4.  T.  Dean. 
he.  W.  Boyes:  H.  Pieklca,  jun.;  M.  Nicholls;  D.  Mutton;  W.  Gamon.  c,  A. 
Criittenden :  W.  Boves  „  „.  ,  „  ^ 

Game.— Bffic/,-  and  other  Iled!:.—\,  4.  and  he,  Vf.  Boves.  2,  S. K.  Hicham.  3.  S. 
Matthew,  c.  W.  H.  St.ni.'K  ;  J.  T  Bro-ivne  ;  E.  Stork ;  E.  Bell.  Ami  other  I  arietll. 
1  and  'I'',  S.  Matthew  (Duckwing).    2.  J.  T.  Browne  (Duckwins).    S  and  4,  W. 

"niKmt's.-^name.—l.  E.  Camhridae.  2.  E.  Swift.  3  and  4,  Withheld.  Any 
ether  Variety.-l,  E.  Oambridso  (Black)  2.  H.  BeWon.  3.  S.  &  R.  ABhloii. 
4,  M.  I.cno  (Laced).    )ic.  K  Coath  (Black) :  H.  Yardley.    c,  W.  Boyes  (2). 

DrcKS.— /(otipji.— I  and  4,  L.  Patton.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler.  S,  S.  R  Higham. 
c  Mrs.  M.  Scamons.    Al/lexbiirn.—l  and  3,  Mrs.  M.  Senmons.    2.  .1.  K.  Fowler. 

4  T  F  Hawken.  Any  other  Variety.— \  and  4.  M.  Leno  (Viduata  Whistlincr 
and  Mandarin  llucks).  2.  W.  E.  George.  S,  Rev.  W.  SerRcantson.  (ic,  W. 
Boyes  (Black  East  Indian)  (4);  G.  S.  Sainsljury  (Black  East  Indian);  J.  K. 
Fowler,    c,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hayne  (Bla^-k  East  Indian).  ,,     .     , 

Any  otbeh  V«aiT.TY.— 1.  Rev.  W.  SerEeautsnn.    2,  W.  %\ildcy  (Andalusian). 

5  W  BoycB(Siiltiins).  4.  H.  Beldon.  )ic,  Hon.  .T.  Massf  (Malay);  Mis  Llewellvu 
(Snltons):  W.  WilJcy  (tadalusian).    c,  J.  Hiulon  (Malay);  Eov.  N.  J.  Ridley 

'  Ski.i.ivo  Class.— Cocfc.-l.  H.  Lloyd,  jun.  (Cochin).  2.  Miss  E.  Browne 
(«;pnniBh).  8.  E  W.  Beachev  (Brahma).  4,  J.  H.  Nicholls  (C"ehinl.  he,  H. 
Be'd.n-  H.  Pickles,  jun.  (Pivlandl;  A.  ('.  Travel's  (Game):  E.  Pile  (Brahma); 
H  Vardkv:  J.  Dove  (Cochin);  R.  Wriaht  (Spanish),  c,  W.  Yelland  (Creve- 
Cienrl-  .T.'N.  Whitehead  (Ciichin);  .1.  Lone;  F.  Bre  '  or  (Houdan);  Howard 
and  Nichols.  7/rri«.—l.  J.  H.  Nicholls  (Cnehinsl  2.  Howard  &  Niebcds.  3.  Miss 
v..  Brown  (Spanish).  4.  ,1.  N.  Whitehead  (Cochinl.  he.  .T.  Fnsterliroolt  (ninek 
Mmorcn):  Mrs.  M.  Seamcns  (Doikine) :  H.  Piekles.  jun.  (Polands) :  11.  La'io 
(Spanifh).  c.  H.  Beldon;  K.  Stork  (Game);  S.  A.  Wyllie  IPMland-,):  E  Pile 
(BrHhmns):  R.  W.  Beachev  (Brnhmns  and  -DorlMnB)  (3):  F.  Brewer  IDorkiDi;). 

Cup  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  poultry  classes.- Mr.  Bcldon. 
PIGEONS. 

CAnnmns.-l,  H.  Yardley.    2,  E.  Horner.    Jic,  G.  J.  Taylor  (2).    c,E.  Horner; 

P..OTKlis— l.G.  .T.  Tavlor.    2,  E.  Horner,    /ic,  E.  T.  Dow.    c,  E.  Homer. 
Timni.Kns.— 1,  G.  J.  Taylor.    2,  E.  T.  Dew.     he,  G.  J.  Taylor;  E.  Horn«r. 
<,  r.BiiIpin.  ,     _  „ 

Bakub.— I,  G.  J.  Taylor.    2,  H.  Yardley.    lie,  E.  Homor. 


.TACOBIN3.—1,  G.  J.  Taylor.   2  and  c.E.Homcr.    he,  J.  &  C. Bullen ;  C.Bnlpm. 

Fantails.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  W.  H.  Tomlinson.    he,  J.  F.  Loveridge.    c,  E. 
Horner ;  W.  H.  Touilinsoii.  .,,.„,      ^         .,tt  „r    t 

TsnapETEBs.—l,  E.  Homer.    2,P.H.Jone3.    )ic,  W.  Masland.    cW.Madge 
C.  Bulpin. 

Owns.— 1  and  2.  P.  H.  Jones,    he,  J.  Ford. 

NoNS.—l.  H.  Yardley.    2.T.A.Dean.    )«;,  T.  A.  Dean;  F.  Graham. 

Dragoons.— I  and  2,  G.  South. 

Antweeps.— 1  and  2.  H.  R.  Wright,    he,  W.  H.  Mitchell :  H.  Y  ardlcy. 

TuRBiTS.- 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  P.  H.Jones,    he,  G.J.Taylor;  G.  H.  Gregory; 

E.  Horner.  ,  ,     „  .,  t,  i      ^  t>  ,   - 

AnyothehVabietv.— I.e.  Bulpin  (Archangels).    2,  J.  Bowes.    )ic,  C.  Bulpm 

(Helmets);  J.  Watts;  E.Horner.  .  „    ,,     ,, 

Cup  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  Pigeon  classes.- Mr.  Yardley. 

The  Judges  of  poultry  were  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  and  Mr.  Edward 

Hewitt ;  Mr.  Esquilant  officiating  for  Pigeons. 


FARM  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT   OF 
POULTRY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club,  held  February  8th, 
the  foUowins  remarks  were  made  on  this  subject : — 

The  Rev. "a.  G.  Beooke  (of  Sbrawardine.  Salop)  said: — Mr  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen,  the  subject  for  our  consideration  to-day,  "  The 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Ponltry,"  is.  you  will  admit,  one  of  great 
importance,  and  the  few  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make  will,  I 
trust,  lead  to  an  interesting  and  profitable  discussion.  First,  then,  as 
regards  "  the  breeding  of  poultry."  When  we  find  from  statistics  that 
an°immense  quantity  of  poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  annually  imported 
into  this  country  from  France  and  Germany  ;  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  eo"s  are  imported  yearly,  and  that  in  spite  of  that  terrible  war  which 
has  "been  so  Ion"  raging,  22,000,000  of  eggs  arrived  from  France  during 
November  in  last  year,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  for  some  time 
past  we  have  too  much  neglected  our  farmyard  poultry,  which  forms 
in  these  days  such  an  important  market  commodity  as  food  for  the 
people.  Take  the  generality  of  poultry  in  farmyards,  and  what  do  yon 
find  ?  A  quantity  of  fowls  "of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  mostly  the  result  of 
breeding  in-and-in  for  years  past,  the  owner  continually  grumbling 
because  they  cost  so  much  to  keep,  the  feeding  being  generally  left  to 
a  personage  known  as  the  boy,  who  feeds  the  fowls  and  hunts  np  the 
eggs,  and  most  liberally  throws  down  handful  after  handful  of  grain 
w"ith  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  then,  in  the  winter  months,  when 
cgR  are  scarce  and  might  be  a  great  source  of  profit,  few,  if  any,  are 
to  be  found.  It  is  all  very  well,  you  may  say,  to  point  ont  defects,  but 
where  is  the  remedy?  Simply  in  this,  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
need,  with  their  poultry,  reform.  To  make  poultry  profitable,  you 
must  first  of  all  start  with  the  breed  that  will  ensure  you  success. 

Having  been  a  most  successful  exhibitor  and  breeder  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  an!  having  kept  almost  every  variety  of  the  feathered 
tribe  'and  tested  their  merits,  |iermit  me  to  recommend  to  you  the 
following  suggestions  :— Either  send  to  market  and  so  dispose  of  every 
fowl  in  yonr^yards  (and  von  will  never  have  a  better  time  of  year  for 
getting  rid  of  them  than  the  present),  and  thcu  commence  with  an 
entirefy  fresh  strain  ;  or  else  keep  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  biggest 
of  your  pullets,  and  purchase  another  bold  chanticleer  to  proclaim  the 
morn,  and  thus  introduce  fresh  blood  amongst  theoi.  As  regards  start- 
in"  with  an  entirely  fresh  strain  (the  doing  which  I  most  strongly 
remnimond),  you  will  find  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  best  to  keep 
Dark  Brahmas— say  a  two-year-old  cock  and  six  pullets,  by  way  of  a 
start  and  for  this  reason.  They  are  very  hardy,  extremely  prolific, 
and  good  mothers :  if  hatched  in  April,  they  will  lay  during  the  winter 
months,  and,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  good  food,  the  chickens  attain 
size  and  flesh  very  fast  •,  can  soon  be  got  ready  for  the  market,  and  are 
by  no  means  coarse  for  the  table.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  hand- 
some, and  an  ornament  to  the  farmyard ;  the  eye  is  naturally  pleased 
by  seeiu"  a  true  and  pure  strain  of  fowls  foraging  about,  and  m  these 
days  of  poultry  exhibitions,  good  birds  (especially  of  this  breed)  com- 
mand high  prices,  and  you  will  find  them  very  remunerative.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  commenced  keeping  Brahmas  some  four  years  ago 
(havin"  heard  them  so  highly  spoken  of),  and  purchased  some  prize 
birds.  "  The  first  time  I  exhibited  this  breed  was  at  Middleton,  near 
Manchester,  and  with  a  cockerel  seven  months  old  I  won  the  first  prize, 
and  the  bird  was  claimed  at  the  catalogue  price,  £5.  Since  then  I 
have  occasionally  bought  eggs,  in  the  spring,  from  exhibitors  on  whom 
I  could  depend,  and  have  been  most  fortunate  in  hatching  early  birds. 
Most  of  them  I  sold  at  the  rate  of  50s.  the  cockerel  and  two  pnllets ; 
others  were  used  for  household  puqioses.  The  pullets  I  saved  each 
year  for  winter  laying  were  invaluable.  You  may  perhaps  ask.  Where 
can  Dark  Brahmas  be  obtained  ?  As  a  rule,  I  prefer  purchasing  birds 
rather  than  eggs  for  hatching,  and  now  that  poultry  shows  are  so 
numerous,  Brahmas  are  always  to  be  met  with  at  fair  prices.  For 
instance,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  you  at  Wolverhampton  Poultry 
Show,  to-morrow  ;  or,'  failing  that,  there  is  an  excellent  newspaper 
called  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener, 
published  every  Thursday,  which  treats  most  efficiently  on  all  matters 
connected  with  poultry,  "and  from  which  you  can  derive  most  nsefnl 
information.  In  the  advertisements  you  will  find  fowls  of  all  varieties, 
and  c""s,  for  disposal,  from  well-known  breeders,  and  in  time  you  would 
also  fiTd  it  a  very  useful  inediam  for  getting  rid  of  some  of  yonr  surplus 
stock.  lu  thus  strongly  recommending  Brahmas  as  best  suited  for 
farmyards.  I  do  not  wi'sh  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  many  other 
useful  varieties  of  fowls  which  we  have,  such  as  Dorkings,  Cochins, 
Spanish,  Game,  and  Hambnrghj ;  by  all  means,  try  them  if  you  like. 
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Bnt  were  I  a  farmer,  and  wanted  a  really  nsefnl  and  remunerative 
breed,  for  hardiness,  fast  growing,  and  sure  and  certain  winter-layers, 
I  would  ieep  Bralimas — Brahmas,  and  nothing  but  Brahmas.  Auolher 
suggestion  which  I  oli'ered  was  that  of  keeping  some  of  the  best  and 
bigi^est  pullets,  and  turning  down  with  them  a  fresh  ooi-k.  Here  I 
would  i-ecommeud  either  Dorkings  or  Brahmas  as  being  most  suited.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  a  Brahma  cock  from  me  two  years  since  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  number  of  chickens  when  I  last  saw  his  yard  might 
have  been  described  as  "legion." 

If  we  look  into  our  markets,  I  do  not  think  that  we  find  the  dead 
poultry  offered  there  for  sale  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  with  the 
exception  of  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks,  in  which  I  have  noticed  vast 
improvement.  And  here,  again,  the  result  of  having  only  first-rate 
strains  to  breed  from  soon  shows  itself.  A  good  strain  will  cost  no 
more  to  keep  than  a  bad  one.  To  show  how  much  Ducks  have,  of  late 
years,  improved  in  weight,  at  the  last  Birmingham  Show  the  first  prize 
Ayl>-sbury  Ducks  weighed  over  IS  lbs.  the  couple.  Seventy-two  pens 
of  Rouen  Di;cks  competed  there,  and  the  first  prize  couple  weighed 
19  lbs.  -i  ozs.  Geese  weighed  5S  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  the  couple,  aad  eos- 
linga  of  last  year  49  lbs.  The  first  j)rize  adult  Turkey  cock,  which 
came  across  the  Atlantic  to  compete,  weighed  3G  lbs.  4  ozs.  This  bird 
I  believe  to  be  uovv  the  property  of  Mr.  Lythall,  and  with  it,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  won  the  silver  cup  at  Bristol  during  last  month.  Both  the 
prizes  fur  Turkey  cocks  of  1870  went  also,  at  Birmingham,  to  the  same 
gentleman,  with  birds  weighing  21  lbs.  and  23  lbs.  each.  The  old  prize 
hens  weighed  35  lbs.  and  34  lbs. ;  the  young  ones,  31  lbs.  and  29  Us.  If 
you  breed  from  such  strains  as  these,  you  may  go  and  do  likewise.  If 
you  make  a  point,  too,  of  attending  some  of  our  largest  exhibitions, 
and  mark  well  the  points  and  characteristics  of  the  winning  birds  in 
these  breeds  you  may  be  desirous  of  keeping,  experience  will  soon  teach 
you  the. standard  reciuisite  to  be  attained.  \Yhatever  be  your  breeds  uf 
poultry,  he  careful  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  them  every  spring. 

As  regards  the  management  of  poultry,  the  most  important  point  is 
to  have  a  properly-constructed,  well-ventilated  poultry  house,  with 
plenty  of  light,  and  free  from  draught.  By  all  meaus  have  this  before 
entering  upon  a  fresh  breed  of  fowls,  as  on  their  arrival  they  can  be 
shut  in  for  a  few  days  in  their  new  abode,  and  thus  learn  to  return  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  laving  and  roosting.  Have  the  door  well  secured 
by  two  ilat  iron  bars  to  go  across  it,  fastened  with  staples  ecrewpd  into 
the  post  at  one  end,  and  by  patent  padlocks  at  the  other.  There 
should  also  be  a  sliding  panel  iu  the  bottom  of  the  door  for  the  fowls 
to  go  in  and  out  during  the  day,  and  the  lower  iron  bar  should  go 
across  this  panel  whtn  shut  down  for  the  night.  You  will  thus  l>e 
better  able  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  that  class  of  people  who  hardly 
know  the  difference  between  "mine  and  thine;"  and  sly  Reynard 
(however  desirous  we  may  be  of  his  welfare)  will  find  it  answer  his 
purpose  better  to  visit  the  poultry  yard  of  some  more  careless  neit^hbonr. 
The  walls  of  the  house  phnuld  be  limewashed  at  least  three  times  in 
the  year.  The  perches  should  not  be  more  than  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  ought  to  be  at  least  3  inches  wide;  a  hirch  pole,  split  iu  halve?, 
answers  the  pui*pose  admirably.  These  perches  should  be  placed  all 
round  the  house,  about  3  feet  distant  from  the  wall,  not  one  above  the 
other,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no  beams  or  rafters  that 
they  can  fly  up  to  in  the  roof,  as  in  their  descent  they  alight  on  the 
ground  with  great  force,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  so  many  cocks  being 
bumble-footed  and  gouty.  Round  the  walls,  on  the  ground,  at  con- 
venient distances,  plare  three  bricks,  to  form  a  square  for  nests  for  lay- 
ing and  sitting;  iu  these  place  some  hay  and  a  china  egg.  I  prefer 
this  plan  to  boxes,  because  they  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  and  the  other 
fowls  cannot  roost  upon  them  to  disturb  the  sitting  hens.  The  centre 
of  the  house  btiug  an  open  space,  there  is  room  to  have  the  droppinus 
properly  raked  out  from  under  the  perches  once  or  twice  a-week,  and 
fresh  earth  or  coarse  sand  thrown  all  over  the  floor,  and  well  rakfd 
over.  The  value  of  these  droppings  as  manure  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  is  usually  the  [dan  to  allow  fowls  to  roost  in  sheds, 
bushes,  or  trees,  wbere  the  droppings  are  mostly  wasted,  and  cannot 
■well  be  collected  and  turned  to  gocd  accor-nt.  In  some  places  where 
there  is  a  poultry  house  the  fowls  undoubtedly  decline  roosting  in  it, 
because  it  is  kept  so  dirty,  and  consequently  swarms  with  vermin.  The 
cleaner  you  keep  your  fowl-house  the  healthier  will  be  your  stock.  If 
you  can  induce  your  Tuikeys  to  roost  iu  the  same  house  as  your  fowls, 
so  much  the  better ;  and,  although  it  may  entail,  at  first,  a  little  extra 
expense,  by  all  meaus  have  a  separate  dwelling  for  your  Geese  and 
Ducks.  Let  the  floor  be  well  littered  with  straw,  to  be  occasionally 
shaken  over,  or  changed.  In  winter  time,  eight  o'clock  is  almost  early 
enough  for  fowls  to  be  let  out  of  their  hou^e,  b:it  before  so  doing  it  is  a 
good  phin  to  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  soft  food  (warm  if  possible), 
as  it  will  teach  them  to  become  attached  to  their  abode,  and  the  sitting 
hens  will  reap  the  benefit  of  a  regular  meal.  By  soft  food  I  mean 
potatoes  boiled  the  night  before,  and  mashed  up  when  warm  with  Indian 
or  barley  meal.  Corn  should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  and 
again  before  going  to  roost,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fowl  house.  Cabbages 
should  also  be  s]>ecially  grown,  to  be  given  them  daily  during  the 
■winter  months.  In  summer  time  they  can  of  course  in  a  measure 
cater  for  themselves.  The  sitting  hens  will  also  be  much  benefited  by 
having  a  cast  iron  trough  (which  will  cost  about  3^'.)  placed  on  two 
iron  brackets,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  house  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  to  contain  water,  which  ought  to  be  changed  every  morning. 
As  regards  the  rearing  of  chickens.  I  would  only  say,  when  under  the 
coop  give  a  most  liberal  supply,  little  and  often,  of  different  kinds  of 


food,  but  above  all  bo  very  particular  that  the  wator  given  them  to 
drink  is  clear,  and  often  changed.  Information  you  may  sometimes 
require  about  the  management  of  your  fowls  and  their  various  ailments, 
and  if  you  will  write  to  the  editors  of  the  paper  I  have  before  mentioned, 
they  will,  I  am  sure,  willingly  give  you  advice  in  the  columns  allotted 
for  correspoudeuce. 

In  drawing  my  remarks  to  a  close — though  I  now  assure  you  that 
poultry  may  be  made  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  stock  of  the  agricul- 
turist, and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  amateur, 
and  that  with  proper  care,  judgment,  and  attention  it  will  be  exceed- 
int:ly  remunerative — yet  I  trust  that  we  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
allowed  another  di^cussiou  on  the  subject,  and  learn  much  by  listening 
to  the  experience  of  some  members  of  this  club,  who  may  take  heed  of 
my  suggestions,  which,  out  of  pure  love  for  things  appertaining  nntO' 
poultry,  have  been  humbly  offered. 

Mr."  Lowe  said  that  Mr.  Brooke  had  told  them  that  his  experience 
showed  that  the  Dark  Brahma  were  the  best  kind  of  poultry  for  the 
farmer,  but  he  feared  that  the  price  which  it  was  stated  three  of  these 
birds  had  fetched — 50.>\,  showed  that  Mr.  Brooke  must  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  an  amateur's  point  of  view.  The  neglect  of 
poultry  by  farmers,  he  considered  was  due  to  one  of  two  causes* 
Either  the  farms  were  now  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  formerly,  or 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  did  not  attend  properly  to  the- 
poultry.  Now  his  later  experience  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
say  whether  the  Brahma  breed  would  be  the  best  for  the  farmer  to 
cultivate  ;  but  he  was  thrown  back  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  when 
they  used  to  think  a  Black-breasted  Red  a  decent  bird  [laughter]. 
He  could  remember  when  those  birds  would  give  them  a  little  amuse- 
ment iu  the  shape  of  a  staud-up  fight  [laughter]  ;  but  in  these 
enlightened  days  far  more  healthy  pastimes  had  been  introduced. 
Nevertheless  these  birds  had  qualities  besides  their  fighting  propen- 
sities, and  a  couple  of  Game  chickens  were  by  no  means  a  bad  dish  to 
introduce  [hear,  hear].  He  begged  to  suggest  whether  the  excellent 
wives  of  the  farmers  and  their  daughters  could  not  devote  more  atten- 
tieu  to  the  cultivation  of  poultry,  more  especially  in  the  shape  of  food 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  George  'V\''isk  said  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  lived  in  Ireland?- 
he  was  a  very  great  fowl-keeper.  He  was  very  unfortunate  now  with 
regard  to  fowls,  but  he  still  took  a  very  great  interest  in  them.  He 
took  a  great  interest  iu  the  preservation  of  fowls,  looking  at  it  as  a  fox- 
hunter.  He  never  lost  but  two  fowls  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
kept  them,  and  if  people  would  only  just  take  care  of  their  fowls  they 
would  not  be  pestered  by  people  saying,  "  The  foxes  are  always  taking 
our  fowls  "  [laughter].  It  might  bo  interesting  to  some  gentlemen  to 
know  that  daring  the  five  years  he  kept  fowls  he  always  found  that  he 
ant  more  etrgs  in  the  month  of  February  than  iu  auy  other  month 
[hear,  hear],  and  the  next  month  he  found  good  for  his  eggs  was  the 
month  of  July.  He  always  gave  his  fowls  plenty  to  eat,  and  fed  them 
regularly,  anil  took  as  pood  care  of  them  as  he  did  of  himself,  and  he 
could  only  say  he  found  them  most  profitable   [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Brooke  said  he  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  point  of 
keeping  Brahmas.  He  had  kept  Malays  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
he  would  not  recommend  them  to  farmers. 

Mr.  LoET  said  he  should  recommend  Malays  to  farmers.  He  had 
kept  them,  and  had  found  they  were  the  only  breed  he  could  keep- 
They  were  an  excellent  breed  for  the  table,  and  he  did  not  see  why  Mr. 
Brooke  should  not  recomrhend  them  to  farmers.  He  could  not  keep 
Do»'kiiigs  or  Spanish,  and  yet  he  could  keep  Malays.  He  would  he  glad 
if  Mr.  Brooke  would  give  them  his  reasons  why  he  would  not  recom- 
mend them  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Masfex  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke.  So  far  as  his  remarks  about  Dark  Brahmas 
were  concerned,  he  was  very  much  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  from  a 
farmer's  point  of  view,  that  thev  were  a  very  profitable  breed.  That, 
he  thought,  was  the  forty-fourili  day  of  contiuuous  frost  they  had  had^ 
and  ho  was  happy  to  say  that  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  bad  eggs 
every  day  iu  his  life,  and  these  eggs  were  the  produce  of  the  Brahma 
kind.  Mr.  Lowe  had  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  present  generation  of 
farmers"  wives  looking  with  contempt  upon  the  poultry  [laughter- 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  idea  did  not  reign  at  Pendeford.  A  statistical 
account  was  kept  by  his  wife,  and  she  could  tell  them  what  she  made 
out  of  the  poultry  in  the  year.  He  mentioned  also  another  instance, 
and  said,  therefore,  he  tho'ught  his  friend  Mr.  Lowe  was  going  beyond 
the  mark  in  sayiuii  the  farmers'  wives  did  not  look  after  the  pounds,, 
shillings,  and  pence  in  the  poulti*y  department. 

Mr.  Wright  said  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  kept 
poultry,  and  had  had  profits  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  considereii 
that  tliev  could  not  lay  down  auy  strict  rules  as  to  the  breed  of  poultry 
to  be  kept  universally.  There  would  be  differences  of  climate  and  of 
soil,  and  some  would  be  inconvenienced  in  the  room  required  for  keeping 
them.  "With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  poultry  generally,  he  found  that 
they  required  two  runs  or  two  yards  for  their  old  and  young  birds. 
Unless  they  were  able  to  provide  that  accommodation,  it  was  almost 
impossible  "they  could  keep  poultry  satisfactorily  [hear,  hear].  They 
found  they  cost  lliem  double  iu  corn,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
their  old  birds  became  unfit  for  use.  He  advocated  the  use  of  out-barus 
for  that  purpo-se.  But  the  most  important  question  for  them  was  to 
consider  the  best  kind  for  a  farmer  to  keep.  He  thought  Mr.  Brooke 
would  give  up  the  Brahmas.  One  of  the  best  and  oldest  birds  wa; 
the  Dorking.     It  was  certam  the  number  of  eggs  they  laid  was  no 
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eqnal  to  those  of  the  Cochin  or  the  Hamburgh,  bnt  for  the  table 
there  was  nothing  to  eonal  them.     Of  course  m  some   ocahties,  wliere  , 
the  soil  was  damp,  he  did  not  think  the  DorUmgs  would  do  very  well.  , 
Another  objection  was  they  were  rather  delicate,  and  liable  to  have 
the  roup ;  but  this,  he  thought,  arose  very  often  from  the  overcrowding. 
With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  fowls,  he  said  he  had  a  very  large  range 
for  them,  and  he  had  the  roosting  place  swept  out  every  morning,  and 
some  of  McDougall's  powder  scattered  about.     He  would  recommend 
every  stock-keeper  to  use  this  for  the  prevention  of  disease.     He  had 
kept  the  Hamburgh,  and  for  an  amateur  there  was  nothing  superior  to 
the  Silver-spaugled  Hamburghs.     They  laid  almost  for  ever,  and  foi 
fte  table  there  was  no  poultry  that  would  surpass  young  Silver  Ham- 
burgh chickens.      The   Game  were  very  fine    but  t  ley  were  raiher 
ie2"y      They  had  been  known  to  lay  more  than  300  eggs  in  a  year. 
A  good  deal  depended  upon  their  situation.     At  any  rate  they  were 
constant  layers      He   spoke  favourably  of  the  old   Pheasant  fowb,, 
Moonies,  or  Redcaps,  as  they  were  called.     Nothmg  was  '''o;^J°;'l'y 
of  the  attention  of   any  gentleman  than  the  o  d  Golden  Pheasaiit 
The  Cochins,  as  a  rale,  were  very  good  for  the  table,  Imt  he  com  plan  ed 
that  they  had  too  much  a  propensity  for  sitting.     With  roRarrt  to    L .. 
Malays,"they  were  a  very  valuable  fowl,  and  he  was  surprised  they  did 
not  receive  more  attention.     Speaking  of  the  question  of  ""^'f'^" 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  ;  bnt  the  best  of  all  crosses  was  a  Brahma 
and  Dorking.     He  was  sorry  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Dorking  that 
they  did  not  exhibit  so  strongly  at  the  last  poultry  show  as  they  had 
done.     This  he  attributed  to  the  drought  of  last  year,  which  caused 
*he  worms,  upon  which  the  fowls  often  fed,  not  to  be  so  plentiful 

Mr.  BitooKE  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  why  he  did  not 
■mention  the  breed  of  Malays,  said  that  they  were  very  long  m  the  leg 
and  looked  unsiightly  in  the  market,  and  people  wou  d  not  therefore 
Tjuy  them.  Then,  again,  he  did  not  recommend  them  to  farmers 
hecause  they  were  very  pugnacious,  and  it  was  very  hard  work  to  keep 
.peace  amongst  them  [laughter].  After  again  recommending  the 
Brahmas,  he  said  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  discussion,  and 
■he  hoped  that  at  some  future  day  they  might  have  more  discussion  on 
the  same  subject. 

NiNTWicH  Poultry  Show.— I  sincerely  hope  that  another  year  the 
Committee  will  open  the  Show  to  geaeral  competition,  and  oSer  prizes 
which  will  induce  some  of  our  most  promiueut  exhibitors  to  send,  and 
that  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  will  render  their  assistance,  and 
<nve  caps  for  those  classes  which  your  corresp  indent  considers  so 
miserable.  Then,  should  he  favour  as  with  a  report  next  year,  we 
shall  hope  that  his  praises  may  be  more  evenly  divided.— bPECTATOB. 

WooDBEiDGE  Show.— This  Show  will  take  place  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  March  next.,  and  deserves  encouragement.  There  are  six  silver 
eups  value  .£5  5.5.  each,  and  three  of  £3  3s.  for  poultry,  and  a  point 
cup  of  £3  3s.  is  also  offered  in  each  section  of  Pigeons  and  Cage^Uirds. 
The  prizes  for  poultry  are  20s.  and  lO.i.,  for  Pigeons  1.5s.  and  /s.  M., 
and  for  Cage  Birds  lOs.  and  5s.  If  desired,  money  will  he  paid  m  lieu 
of  a  cup.  There  are  twenty-three  classes  for  poultry,  fourteen  lor 
Pigeons,  and  sixteen  for  cage  birds. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CANARY   SHOW. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  have  given  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Norwich 
variety  than  I  had  time  to  do  last  week,  the  entries  in  the  eight  classes 
apportioned  to  them  including,  as  they  did,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  number  of  birds  exhibited  in  the  thirty  three  classes  of  Canaries 
proper  and  Mules,  but  I  was  very  tired.     I  had  had  a  busy  day. 
The  notes  I  had  scribbled  on  the  margin  of  my  catalogue  on  Saturday 
were  some  not  very  legible,  and  others  not  very  clear  as  to  their  mean- 
ing and  I  had  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Palace  to  refresh  my  memory, 
and  take  a  final  peep  at  the  gems  of  the  year.     No  great  undertaking 
certainly  ;  but  why  did  I  leave  home  in  tight  boots  ?     At  my  time  of 
life  I  ou'-ht  to  have  known  better.     I  was  very  jaded  when  I  returned 
to  my  hotel,  and  the  bare  idea  that  the  printer  was  waiting  for     copy, 
and  that  I  might  at  any  moment  receive  a  visit  from  one  of  his  imps 
was  in  itself  quite  enough  to  paralyse  my  energie.,.     Besides,  there 
was  what  we  call  in  the  north,  a  meat-tea  waiting  for  me      A  meat- 
Tea  Ts  tea  with  "something  to  it,"  and  my  something  to  it  was  a 
steak      Those  who  thought  my  last  week's  notes  not  equal  to  the  sub- 
ject mast  make  allowance  for  human  weakness.     I  handed  my  hasty 
inems  to  the  imp  in  attendance,  who,  by  the  way,  was  no     an  imp  at 
al    bu   amost  Jourteous  member  of  the  staff  at  No.   171,  Vromm"^ 
to_"  supplement  them  next  week."     That  was  his  composition    not 
mine;  but  when  I  saw  it  in  print  on  Thursday  I  thought  it  read  very 

well.  '  I  think  it's  very  neat.  . 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  had  some  sort  o    excuse  for  paying  my 
«econd  visit  to  the  Palace,  and  was  well  repaid  by  meeting  friends  I 
knew  only  byname,  as  well  as  old  faces  I  had  not  seen  for  years 
Before "caving-and  it's  hard  work  to  get  away  fro.u  the  birds  while 
fhere  is  any  light  to  sec  them-Mr.  Bemrose  and  Mr   Water,  with 
Me  'rs   Sockle  &  Watson,  "  shed  a  tear  "  with  me  n^,   he  extreme  em 
o    the  Tropical  Department,  where  the  thin  slices  of  ham  are  sproa 
out  on  cold  marble  slabs  to  bleach.     We  had  a  dca   to  ta  k  about  and 
not  mnch  time  to  do  it  in,  and  with  many  regrets  that  there  is  no   a 
British  National  Canary  Society  of  gentlemen,  holding  its   annual 


show  in  various  towns  in  England  in  rotation,  and  having  its  annual 
meeting  of  parliament,  we  said  good-bye,  longing  for  the  time  when 
the  fancy  will  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and  carry  out  a  project 
as  simple  in  itself  and  in  its  working  as  A  B  C. 

il/,«s  revenons  a  7tos  moutons.  The  Show  was  not  held  in  the  Iro- 
pical  Department  as  of  old,  but  in  an  elegant  tent  or  awning  erected 
in  the  nave  between  the  transept  and  the  Christmas  tree,  ihe  ar- 
ranoements  were  excellent,  and  inasmuch  as  the  unbroken  area  auows 
of  a°more  regular  and  systematic  grouping  of  the  cages  than  is  practi- 
cable in  the  Tropical  Department,  the  tent  is  in  this  respect  the  better 
place  ;  but,  I  think,  in  this  respect  alone.  Exhibitors,  I  was  told,  were 
much  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  as  well  they  might  be,  for  tne 
subdued  light  would  add  many  shades  of  colour.  A  s  far  as  jmlgmg  is 
concerned,  the  light  was  "  as  fair  for  one  as  another  ;  but  tbat  is  a 
wrou"  principle  to  start  with.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saymg 
that  many  birds  bought  under  the  shade  of  the  tent  would  not  have 
been  recognised  by  the  uninitiated  when  exposed  to  an  open  lignt. 
Undonbtedly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  dealers  to  have  their  wares  shown 
to  the  best  advantage,  but  the  Crystal  Palace  Canary  Show  claims  to 
be  something  more  than  the  great  market  it  is.  The  Tropical  end 
was  beautifully  warm.  That  is  the  place  for  the  Show  fny  screen 
arrangement  which  can  be  devised  to  keep  off  draughts  I  should  cor- 
dially  approve  of,  but  by  all  means  have  a  clear  light.  Mow  tne 
Judges  managed  without  taking  the  birds  from  under  the  awning  i 
cannot  imagine.     They  must  have  had  a  very  arduous  task 

Before  passing  to  the  Belgians  in  my  promise  to  "  supplement  my 
remarks,"  I  revert  to  the  Norwich  birds  just  to  say  in  general  terms 
that  Derby  seemed  to  be  somewhat  out  of  form,  Norwich  was  m  force, 
Northampton  came  up  smiling  but  a  little  exhausted  from  loss  ot 
blood,  and  Coventry  showed  its  ability  to  fight  in  any  arena. 

There  was  only  a  very  small  entry  of  Belgians.     The  Daily  A<ws 
of  February  Uth'said,  "  France  and  Germany  are  scarcely  represented 
and  Belgium  sends  fewer  birds  than  usual."     I  don't  think  the  Dmbj 
^> ics  is  in  the  fancy.     The  importation  or  non-importation  of  Belgian 
Canaries  is  not  the  cause  of  the  paucity  of  entries      There  are  plenty 
of  Belgians,  first-class  Belgians,  in  the  country  ;  but  it  is  a  great  risK 
to  send  such  delicate  fragile  things  from  home  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  six  days'  exposure  in  open  wire  cages,     i  am 
not  referring  to  birds  such  as  some  I  saw  in  Classes  9  and  10.     1  mean 
Belians.    No  bird  is  so  sensitive,  or  suffers  so  much  from  'be  exposure 
fnd'excitement  of  a  show  as  a  high-bred  Belgian.     I  »»«  f  «J»f 
excitement  advisedly,  for  I  have  seen  specimens  the  centre  o'  ^U'lh  » 
circle  of  attraction,  that  the  poor  things  were  being  "put  up     "":on  n- 
out  the  entire  day,  and  had  scarcely  any  time  to  eat  «;  gr^n  of  ^««^. 
But  then  they  were  Belgians,  and  not  things  as  devoid  "«  .BbaP«  a^ 
Adam's  inexpressibles.     The  classification,  too,  has  something,  nay, 
a  gr^at  deal,  to  do  with  the  slack  entry.     I  have  before  enanciated  my 
opinion  on  this  matter  iu  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  an  opinion 
which  I  believe  is  entertained  by  most  admirers  of  this  remarkaUe 
bird.     In  brief,  I  maintain  that  it  is  essentially  a  position  bird,  ana 
that  colour  is  a  secondary  point;  that  the  presence  "fa  simple  6o«« 
Ale  tick  (not  a  blotch-every  fancier  knows  what  I  mean),  isno  detn 
Cen   whatever  to  a  Belgian  ;  that  the  highest-bred  clear  b'rds  w^l 
throw  ticked  young  ones  ;  that  both  clear  and  ticked  '><'l'>r'«  «»^^"'"j"y 
to  the  same  school;  and  that  if  there  be  not  a  ^^Pa™te  class  for  the 
ticks  (for  which  there  is  no  real  necessity),  >'0*^=''°°!'','=7„f 'L^ 
the  same  class.     The  Variegated  Belgian  '^^another  bird  altogether. 
The  marking  has  been  imported  from  some  otber  variety    and  though 
nerhans  nearly  all  trace  of  the  cross  has  been  bred  out,  still  the  cross 
fsSere  preciselv  the  same  as  among  some  of  the  variegated  Cinnamons 
till  recently  in'vogue  among  north-country  fanciers.      I  have  seen 
Cinnamons^elfs  and  variegated,  as  high  up  in  Belgian  proi^ertiea  a 
many  so-called  Variegated  Belgians.     To  class  ticked  birds  "'»  these 
is  manifestly  absurd,  since  they  belong  to  two  different  classes;  but  if 
they  be,  however  much  at  variance  with  common  sense,  g™"P^<l  to- 
gether in  one,  and  yet  have  to  be  contented  with  two  prizes  ^bile  less 
comprehensive  classes  have  three,  one  cannot  help  tracmg  the  smaU 
entry  to  causes  other  than  those  assigned  by  the /)a<(i/ Ac«s.     The 
besUird  in  the  four  classes  was  No.  328,  a  good  bird,  J.  N.  Harrison. 
Mr  Doel's  were  in  Norwich  cages,  and  seemed  afraid  to  stand  np. 
No'  310  G   Tuckwood  (who  knows  a  good  bird  and  spares  no  trouble 
to  eet  it),  was  more  massive  in  the  shoulder  than  most  of  its  compeers. 
Mr  Poole  of  Notts,  was  second  in  the  clear  classes  with  birds  ot  no 
areat  merit.     I  tried  them  all,  hut  could  develope  no  great  beauty  in 
any      The  subscription  list  for  the  cnp  for  this  variety  did  not  liU, 
neither  did  that  for  the  Norwich,  which  is  a  thing  "no  fellah  can 
understand." 

The  London  Fancy  made  a  brilliant  show  with  thirty  entries,  among 
which  the  well-known  names  of  J.  Waller  and  W.  Brodrick  were  con- 
rnicuous  In  Jonques  Mr.  Brodrick  showed  two,  and  was  first  and 
highly  commended,  while  Mr.  Waller  was  second,  third,  and  very 
h  ghly  commended  with  the  remaining  five  of  his  seven  entries-a 
g  eatVrtormance.  In  Mealies  Mr.  Waller  was  first  and  carried  off 
the  cup,  which  the  half  dozen  enthusiastic  admirers  of  b.sreinarkable 
variety  had  no  dilhculty  in  raising,  with  a  glorious  bird  well  moulted, 
Ihough  I  fancied  it  had  a  foul  feather  on  each  side  of  the  tai  I 
lo  not  say  this  as  reflecting  on  the  .Judges,  for  even  if  f^^^'^jj^^'l 
were  no  doubt  sufficient  couuterbalancing  pom  s  to  enable  it  o  occap.y 
ts  proud  position,  and  they  would  have  a  better  °in«>rt;>:"  X  «^auj 
for  careful  examination.     Mr.  Waller's  remaining  lour  buds  all  re- 
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ceiveil  the  highest  commenclation,  Mr.  Brodrick  being  second  and  third 
with  his  two  entries,  the  whole  being  birds  of  great  quality,  rich  colour, 
and  excellent  feather.  It  may  be  that  many,  when  looking  at  the 
London  Fancy  Canary,  are  not  aware  of  the  peculiarity  which  attaches 
to  it,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  bringing  it  out  in  show  condition  ; 
and  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  some  to  know  that  those  deep 
ovange  birds  with  their  jetty  black  wings  and  tail  are,  when  in  their 
long  clothes,  not  more  comely  than  a  hedge  Sparrow,  and  it  is  not  till 
they  are  short-coated  that  they  change  their  sombre  garments  for  that 
rich  jonquil  dress  which  contrasts  so  strikingly  with  its  black  trimming. 
This  costume  they  wear  for  only  one  year,  for  at  the  second  moult, 
when  they,  in  common  with  other  birds,  first  change  their  wing  and 
tail  feathers,  the  black  is  replaced  by  white,  or  at  best  by  grizzly  grey, 
and  the  bird  retires  from  the  scene  of  his  victories  into  the  more  sober 
quiet  of  domestic  life,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his 
homely  suit,  while  his  olive  branches  grow  up  about  him  clad  in  the 
fashionable  attire  of  his  early  manhood,  only  in  their  turn  to  undergo 
the  same  remarkable  metamorphosis. 

This  tendency  to  change  of  colour  is  to  some  extent  shared  by  the 
Lizard ;  and  as  it  is  with  some  a  question  whether  a  greyhound  is  a 
deteriorated  bulldog,  or  rice  versa,  so  it  is  a  moot  point  with  many 
whether  a  Lizard  be  a  degenerate  London  Fancy,  or  a  Fancy  be  a 
degenerate  Lizard.  They  have  some  points  in  common,  and  are  occa- 
sionally crossed,  as  is  evidenced  by  entries  in  the  "  Any  variety  "  class, 
but  not  to  the  extent  some  suppose.  Though  a  great  admirer  of 
Fancies,  I  am  not  a  breeder  of  them,  and  so  can  say  little  as  the 
result  of  my  own  actual  experience.  I  do  not  call  a  man  who  buys  a 
pair  of  Fancies  and  rears  a  nest  or  two  a  breeder  proper.  It  is  from 
such  men  as  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Mr.  Waller,  who  have  made  it  a  life 
study  that  we  must  be  content  to  learn  ;  and  Mr.  Waller  assured  me 
in  a  most  interesting  chat  I  had  with  him,  that  it  is  not  a  practice  to 
cross  the  Fancy  and  Lizard,  that  the  deep  black  wings  and  tail  have 
not  been  derived  from  the  Lizard,  but  are  native  to  the  bird,  and  that 
by  judicious  pairing  London  Fancies  will  continue  to  produce  such 
birds  as  were  at  the  Palace  without  any  foreign  admixture  whatever. 

Fifty-one  Lizards  were  staged,  Mr.  Ashton  being  first  both  in  Gold 
a"ad  Silver-spangled.  The  cup  was  awarded  to  No.  403,  the  Golden 
bird,  but  I  inclined  in  favour  of  No.  425,  than  which  few  finer  Silver- 
spangled  Lizards  have  been  seen.  I  say  it  modestly,  having  no  wish 
to  rub  anyone's  hair  the  wrong  way.  The  cap  bird  was  certainly 
beautifully  spangled,  well  capped,  though  slightly  defective  in  one  eye, 
and  just  a  little  uneven  at  the  hack,  and  very  bright,  and  clearly 
merited  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  class  ;  but  the  Silver-spangled 
gem  was  well  calculated  to  make  one  break  the  tenth  commandment. 
Mr.  Judd  was  a  good  second  in  the  Golden  class,  with  a  finely-spangled 
bird,  though  a  little  run  on  the  flights,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  W.  Fairbrass, 
of  Canterbury,  third  with  a  strong  lusty  bird  also  slightly  run.  All 
his  birds  showed  that  rich  bronzy  tinge  so  much  desired  by  Lizard 
fanciers.  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  to  task  for  adopting  the  word 
"  bronzy"  as  conveying  my  idea  of  the  shade  of  colour  I  refer  to,  but 
I  use  it  as  opposed  to  that  greenish  tinge  which  is  often  present. 
No.  397  (Fairbrass),  a  hen,  was  claimed  at  50g.  I  observed  no  com- 
mendation attached  to  her,  but  I  thought  her  a  remarkable  bird.  Mr. 
Tuckwood's  birds  also  were  of  the  right  stamp,  and  altogether  it  was 
an  excellsnt  class.  In  Silvers,  Mackley's  second  pleased  me  much. 
Not  FO  No.  409,  third  prize,  which  thongh  rich  in  colour  was  not 
remarkably  well  mottled.  Nos.  410  and  411,  G.  Harrison,  were  good, 
and  422,  Fairbrass,  not  mentioned,  was  a  fancy  of  mine.  I  apprehend 
that  the  defect  in  the  front  of  the  cap  was  a  bar  to  its  commendation. 
To  No.  424,  Adams  &  Athersuch.  I  find  I  have  appended  the  remark, 
"  high  colour,  fine  cap ;  "  and  to  42Li,  Ashton,  "  in  a  cloud :"  it  was 
very  much  run,  and  as  compared  with  422,  not  worth  its  diploma. 

There  were  only  two  prizes  to  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Cinna- 
mons, numbering  in  all  seventy  entries,  an  inconsistency  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will,  with  other  defects,  be  remedied  next  year.  Northamp- 
ton as  usual  was  strong,  Mr.  Irons  taking  first  in  Jonques,  and  Mr. 
Tomes  second  with  a  bird  which,  I  think,  was  beyond  compare  its 
supeiior.  I  blame  the  awning  for  it.  No.  430,  Gayton,  and  445, 
Spence,  were  very  even  in  colour,  a  great  point  in  Cinnamons,  for 
with  high  colour  comes  an  objectionable  stripe,  the  presence  of  which 
ie  an  eyesore  to  the  fancier.  Mr.  Waller  showed  three  birds  not  to  be 
despised,  which  were  soon  claimed.  No.  444,  H.  J.  Ims,  very  highly 
commended,  was  a  mistake  of  the  tents.  Mr.  Waller  was  first  in 
Buffs  with  a  great  bird,  and  Mr.  W.  Gamble  second  with  an  nn- 
mistakeably  tine  specimen,  with  Moore  &  Wynn  and  the  other  North- 
ampton representatives  close  up.  The  tent  was  wrong  again  with 
477,  J.  Hadland. 

The  awards  in  the  Marked  or  Variegated  Cinnamon  class  were  made 
on  a  plan  altogether  different  from  that  adopted  last  year.  The  object 
of  this  class,  what  is  to  be  aimed  at,  should  be  more  clearly  defined  ; 
*'  Marked  or  Variegated  "  is  very  vague.  However,  assuming  it  to 
mean,  when  applied  to  Cinnamons,  a  bird  having  cinnamon  markings, 
the  question  is,  Should  the  bird  be  judged  for  general  style  and  quality 
Oipart  from  the  regularity  of  the  markings?  or  is  exactness  of  marking 
to  be  considered  of  as  much  value  as  in  an  Evenly-marked  Norwich'.* 
Last  year  high-coloured,  irregularly-broken  birds  scored  the  hi^zhest 
honours  above  others  marked  with  great  exactness.  This  year  the 
case  was  reversed  ;  exactness  ruled  to  the  subversion  of  colour  and 
qualitv  if  combined  with  irregularity.  The  fact  is,  the  two  classes  are 
ag  w^de  apart  as  the  pnles.     The  one  is  the  result  of  crossing  with  the 


Norwich  to  obtain  colour  with  as  little  disposition  to  break  as  possible  ; 
the  other  is  the  result  of  careful  crossing  with  Belgians,  with  especial 
care  to  retain  a  disposition  to  break  into  regular  markings.  The  type 
of  the  one  class  is  a  bird  of  Norwich  build,  having  a  rich  body  colour, 
with  patches  of  cinnamon  here  and  there  ;  the  type  of  the  other  is  a 
long,  slim,  graceful  bird,  evenly  marked  on  the  wings  and  eyes,  in 
which  colour  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  sacrificed  for  some  approxi- 
mation to  a  fixed  character  for  shape  and  exactness  of  marking.  Such 
a  specimen  was  No.  482,  Bemrose  &  Orme,  first  prize,  and  were 
such  clearly  understood  that  to  be  the  recognised  standard,  many  a 
beautiful  bird  of  that  stamp  would  be  sent  from  the  north,  where  the 
Cinnamon  has  for  years  been  grafted  on  the  Belgian  to  attain  similar 
results.  No.  4S5  {H.  Apted)  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  example  of 
the  Cinnamon  Norwich,  an  intermediate  step  between  the  old  Dun  and 
the  modern  school  of  bright  Cinnamons  so  deservedly  popular. 

The  Any  other  variety  class  was  not  very  interesting,  but  it  con- 
tained one  or  two  good  samples  of  the  Manchester  Coppy,  with  one  of 
which  Mr.  Ashton  was  first ;  two  good  Marked  Yorkshire,  500  (Stans- 
field),  second,  and  50S,  Hawman  ;  one  solitary  Glasgow  Fancy,  No.  510 
(Baxter),  third,  a  good  representative  of  the  gi-aceful  favourite  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed;  and  divers  nondescripts,  among  which  one 
figured  as  a  "  Green  Hybrid  "  (?),  and  four  were  described  as  "  Buff 
and  Yellow  "  (?). — W.  A.  Blakston. 


IS  THE  RABBIT  FANCY  ON  THE  DECLINE? 

No ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  steadily  increasing  every  year.  Just 
refer  to  "our  Journal"  of  December  15th,  1870,  and  read  the  report 
on  the  York  Shows,  from  their  first  one  in  1864  to  that  held  in  1S70, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first-named  year  there  were  only  fifty 
entries  of  Rabbits,  while  in  the  last  year  the  surprising  number  of 
124  entries  were  made.  Can  anyone,  with  such  an  instance  as  this 
before  him,  say  the  Rabbit  fancy  is  on  the  decline  ?  The  Y''ork  Show 
is  not  the  only  case  I  could  quote. 

Mr.  Millington  may  continue  his  notes  about  the  value  and  scarcity 
of  the  Lops,  but  he  will  not  thus  better  their  position  in  the  various 
prize  lists,  much  less  by  saying  that  the  fancy  kinds  are  so  cheap  and 
so  very  plentiful ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  materially  aided  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  get  the  varieties  better  classed,  and  to  the  Lops  he  has 
given  rather  a  sore  hit.  For  any  committee  to  offer  more  prizes  for  a 
scarce  variety  than  for  a  plentiful  variety  would  be  out  of  all  reason, 
for  committees  generally  offer  most  to  those  which  secure  the  most 
entries. 

As  to  the  club,  I  think  it  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  am  ready  to 
do  all  I  can  to  further  the  proposal.  I  would  suggest  that  the  sub- 
scription be  5s.  instead  of  Is.  annually,  and  that  whenever  a  Rabbit 
show  is  held,  a  member  living  nearest  the  show  should  have  his  ex- 
penses paid  to  look  after  the  members'  Rabbits  only,  and  see  them  fed 
and  properly  repacked  for  home. — Jas.  Boyle,  jun.,  Blackburn. 

THE  GREAT   BUSTARD   IN   WILTSHIRE. 

A  Gbeat  Bustabd  has  recently  been  killed  on  the  old  haunt 
of  that  bird — Silisbury  Plain.  I  notice  that  in  some  of  your 
contemporaries  it  is  stated  that  no  bird  of  this  kind  has  been 
seen  in  Wiltshire  for  fifty  years.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
that  this  is  incorrect. 

In  January,  1856,  a  male  Bustard  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  Lord  Ailesbury'a  keepers,  and  two  days  afterwards 
was,  strange  to  say,  captured  by  a  little  boy  of  only  seven  years 
old.  It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  my  late  neighbour. 
Rev.  G.  T.  Marsh,  the  Vicar  of  Sattoa  Benger,  Wilts,  in  whose 
valuable  ornithological  collection  I  have  very  frequently  seen 
it.  At  Mr.  Marsh's  death,  in  1862,  it  became,  I  believe,  the 
property  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Matthew  Marsh,  late  M.P.  for 
Salisbury. 

The  particulars  of  the  capture  of  this  Bustard  are  so  singular 
that  I  will  relate  them,  as  they  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  The  keeper  shot  at  the  bird  whilst  it  was  flying,  not 
knowing  what  bird  it  was,  or  ignorantly  fancying,  as  it  was  such 
a  large  bird,  that  it  must  be  an  eagle.  The  distance  was  great, 
and  as  the  bird  flew  on  apparently  unharmed  the  keeper  thought 
no  more  of  it.  A  few  days  after  a  little  farm  boy  aged  seven 
saw  a  large  bird  laid  down  and  fluttering  in  a  turnip  field. 
The  lad,  a  brave  little  lad,  caught  it  by  one  wing,  and  dragged 
it  (the  bird  was  weak  with  hunger  and  loss  of  blood),  across 
the  field  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  took  it  to  a  barn,  where  a 
man  broke  its  neck.  The  labourers  in  the  barn  had  just  come 
in  to  dinner,  and  wanted  to  pluck  and  dress  the  bird  for  that 
meal.  However,  the  lad  stalked  off  with  his  property  on  his 
back,  and  sold  it  for  one  shilling.  My  friend  Mr.  Marsh  was 
glad  to  give  twenty  sovereigns  for  it  a  little  time  afterwards. 
I  have  often  looked  at  the  bird  with  great  interest,  and  wondered 
how  a  little  fellow  dared  to  capture  it,  for  it  measured  from 
wing  tj  wing  more  than  6  feet. 

I  knew  two  other  gent!eaien  who  had  seen  Bustards  in  Wilt- 
shire.     The  latJ  Kev.   Rjbert  Ashe,   the  Reot  ir  of  Lai  gley- 
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Burrell,  cangbt  a  young  one,  and  tied  ita  legs  with  a  poclset- 
handkerobief,  and  hid  the  bird  in  a  hole  until  he  bad  taken 
Divine  service,  but  afterwards  found  neither  bird  nor  hand- 
liercliief.  The  late  Mr.  William  Lanfear,  of  Christian-Malford, 
had  also  seen  more  than  one  on  the  Plain,  and  one  that  was 
captured  and  kept  for  a  few  days  by  a  cottager  in  a  pigstye. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  no  Bustards  have  been 
seen  or  killed  of  late  years.  One  was  shot  in  Cornwall  in 
1843,  and  one  near  Stonebenge  in  1849.  Eecently  Bustards 
have  been  seen,  I  believe,  in  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in 
Wilts.  It  seems  strange  that  (hey  always  are  found  in 
those  counties  in  which  they  once  were  common.  Then,  it 
i-i  oddthat  now  all  the  country  is  divided  into  faims,  and  on 
Idims  labourers  are  constantly  working,  yet,  save  now  and 
tben.  Bustards,  birds  as  big  as  Tuikey8,are  not  seen.  How 
tj  explain  this  I  know  not,  and  that  Bustards  could  fly  over 
the  sea  is  out  of  the  question,  and  if  they  could  they  would 
be  seen  in  Kent  or  Sussex.  Must  it  not  come  to  this — that 
a  few  birds,  though  under  great  disadvantages,  still  exist, 
and  breed,  and  bring  up  a  very  few  young  ones  ? — Wilt-  p 
SHiKE  Eectoe.  ■" 


UNICOMB    HIVE. 

In  reply  to  "  An  Amateur  Bee-keeper,"  who  requests 
some  information  respectiog  the  construction  of  a  uuioomb 
hive,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  render  him  some  assistance  by 
giving  a  rough  description  of  one  contrived  by  myself  two 
ye«r«  ago,  and  which,  in  practical  use,  answers  remarkably  well. 

ThH  first  object  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  one  of  these  in- 
teresting appendages  to  an  apiary,  should  be  the  greatest  poa- 
sible  facility  for  peopling  it  either  with  a  swarm,  or  with  the 
contents  of  an  established  stock.  The  second  should  be,  that 
when  not  further  required  for  observatory  purposes,  or  in  order 
to  save  the  colony  through  the  winter,  the  combs  and  bees  may 
very  readily  be  transferred  into  quarters  more  congenial  to  their 
natural  instincts.  To  carry  out  this  principle,  I  decided  on 
adapting  the  interior  of  the  hive  for  taking  the  moveable  bars 
and  combs  from  my  frame  hives.  Great  care  was  requisite  to 
insure  that  the  various  measurements  were  made  correct,  and 
that  any  bar  from  any  hive  in  my  apiary  should  be  capable  of 
being  f.lipped  into  or  out  of  the  hive  in  a  moment. 

After  some  consideration,  I  decided  on  having  a  long  shallow 
hive  instead  of  a  deep  one,  and  planned  it  to  take  three  fuU- 
tized  combs  in  length,  by  two  in  depth. 

The  bars  of  the  frames  used  by  me  are  nearly  14  inches  in 
length  ;  the  depth  of  the  combs  when  fally  worked  in  the 
frames  is  about  8i  inches.  The  length  of  the  hive  measured 
from  outside  to  outnide,  is  3  feet  10  inches,  and  the  depth  nearly 
1  foot  10  inches.  The  frame  is  constructed  of  2  inch  plank 
throughout,  rabbeted  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  recesses  for  the 
don.!<  and  glass  sides,  and  the  comb-bars  to  fit  in. 

Vi'iien  the  glass  sides  are  in  situ,  the  distance  between  the 
two  glasses  must  be  exactly  1?  of  an  inch,  or  not  exceeding 
Ij  of  an  inch.  For  these  sides  light  wooden  frames  without 
divi-ions  are  made,  into  which  are  fitted  entire  sheets  of  good, 
thii'k,  clear  glass,  held  in  without  putty  by  narrow  slips  of 
wood.  These  glass  aides  have  no  hinges  attached  to  them,  but 
are  simply  slipped  into  place,  and  secured  at  the  top  by  small 
butti.ns,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  inner  part  of  writing 
desks,  and  at  the  bottom  by  two  small  sliding  brass  bolts, 
shouting  down  into  the  floor-ijoard.  A  couple  of  small  picture 
rings  attached  to  the  bottom  rail  of  each  frame  will  facilitate 
their  handling. 

Tile  top,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  outer  hive  are  all  morticed 
together,  the  bottom  being  2  inches  wider  all  round  than  the 
top  and  sides. 

Tiie  outer  wooden  shutters  are  made  in  halves  to  meet  in  the 
centre.  They  are  framed  and  panelled;  the  paueU  being  ol 
the  same  thickness  as  the  frames — viz.,  ;  inch  when  finished. 
They  are  hung  on  shifting  butt  hinges,  so  as  to  be  easily 
slipped  (■ff  or  on,  are  fitted  with  sliding  bolts,  and  secured  by 
locks.  The  entrances,  4  or  .5  inches  long,  by  ■'  inch  high,  are 
cut  ill  the  thickness  of  the  floor-board  on  either  side,  sloping 
lip  and  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  interior,  where  they  are 
opened  out.  An  alighting-board  is  also  attached  to  each  side. 
Blocks  (if  wood  are  fitted  to  slip  into  either  of  the  entrances 
whfii  the  hive  is  turned  round  for  observation. 

The  hive  revolves,  having  an  iron  pin  attached  to  the  bottom, 
fitting  into  a  socket  lot  into  the  top  of  an  octagonal  pedestal. 
Turning  to  the  section  of  the  interior, /ii/.  1,  we  find  that  the 
upper  bars  do  not  touch  the  top,  but  have  a  space  of  3  of  an 


inch  between  them  and  it.  This  serves  two  purposes — first,  it 
brings  the  upper  parts  of  the  combs  down  nearly  level  with  the 
highest  portion  of  the  glass  ;  second,  it  allows  free  passage  to 
the  bees  over  the  combs,  an  advantage  for  work,  and  useful 
when  feeding.  An  aperture  2  inches  long  by  J  inch  wide,  is 
cat  through  the  top  for  this  purpose,  and  for  ventilation.  Four 
side  apertures  are  also  cut,   being  closed  with  perforated  zinc 
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Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  2.— 2|  inches,  one-half  the  actual  size. 


e.  Rabbet  for  wooden  shutters  to 

r^st  againbt. 
/.  Recess     for    wooden    shutters, 

i  inch  wide. 
g.  Side  of  frame,  ^  inch. 


a.  Proiection  for  combs,  and  rests 

for  bars,  7-Sths  inch. 

b.  Rabbet,:^  inch. 

c.  Ditto     for      glass     side     to   tit 

against,  ^  inch. 

d.  Recess  for  glass  side,  }  inch, 
when  the  bees  are  confined  for  exhibition  at  a  flower  show  or 
other  occasion.  When  not  so  required,  blocks  of  wood  are 
made  to  fit  them.  Two  uprights  are  necessary  to  serve  as 
supports  for  the  comb-bars.  These  are  J  inch  wide,  by  a 
general  thickness  of  i  inch,  but  they  are  made  thicker  jast 
under  the  ends  of  the  bars  so  as  to  form  rests. 

The  distance  between  the  bars  when  in  place  is  exactly 
8 inches.  This  is  narrower  than  the  interior  space  of  the 
frames,  the  object  being,  that  when  combs  are  shifted  from 
the  frames  into  the  unicomb  hive,  the  bottoms  of  the  upper 
row  of  combs  shall  reach  to  the  tops  of  the  second  row  of  bars, 
for  the  double  purpose  cf  fecurity  and  appearance;  besides 
which,  if  there  are  spaces  between  the  combs  in  the  centre  of 
the  hive,  the  queen  will  constantly  be  slipping  through  out  of 
sight.  The  space  below  the  middle  bars  is  8J  inches.  An  or- 
namental roof  made  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow  of  a  feeder 
being  used  fits  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 

I  have  hitherto  described  the  hive  as  I  have  constructed  it, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  shape  or  dimensions  I  have 
given  should  be  adhered  to.  If  preferred,  the  hive  may  be  made 
deeper  and  shorter — that  is,  to  carry  three  rows  of  bars  in 
height,  by  two  in  length.  Or  if  thought  to  be  too  large  for  the 
district,  or  the  requirements  of  the  bee-keeper,  a  hive  intendecl 
to  carry  four  bars  only  may  be  constructed. 

If  "  An  Amateur  Bee  iozepek  "  uses  the  Woodbury  hive,  I 
should  recommend  bitu  to  alter  the  measurements  I  have  given, 
so  as  to  adapt  his  hive  to  the  use  of  the  Woodbury  bars.  If  he 
does  not  work  bar  or  frame  hives,  he  can  make  his  unicomb 
hive  to  carry  bars  of  any  length  he  pleases.  In  the  latter 
case  he  will  require  a  box  hive  to  be  made,  holding  the  same 
bars,  for  the  purpose  which  will  be  described. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  Woodbury  bar-and-frame  hive  is  in 
use  in  his  apiary,  the  bars,  of  course,  being  loose  in  the  frames. 
One  of  these  hives  being  properly  prepared  and  furnished  with 
nice  guide  combs,  a  swarm  is  shaken  into  it  in  the  usual  way, 
and  allowed  to  work  for  two  or  three  days.  The  hive  is  then 
opened,  and  the  combs  inspected,  any  irregularities  being 
remedied.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  alter  the  position  of  the  combs 
in  order  to  compel  atraighter  work.  Tue  bees  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  stock  hive  for  a  tew  days  longer,  and  then  the 
unicomb  hive  being  brought  to  the  same  stand  or  locality,  the 
outer  doors  and  the  glass  frame  of  one  side  are  removed.  The 
stock  is  placed  close  by  the  side  of  the  unicomb,  the  bars  are 
carefully  lifted  out  without  shaking  oft  the  bees,  and  slipped 
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into  their  respective  grooves  or  rests.  Those  combs  containing 
the  most  brood  are  selected  for  the  central  portion  of  the  ob- 
servatory hive.  When  all  the  combs  that  can  be  inserted  are 
put  in  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  they  rest  evenly,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  the  glass  side  should  be  slipped  into  place 
gradually,  using  very  little  pressure  to  allow  the  clusters  of 
bees  to  disperse  a  little  before  finally  pushing  in.  This  being 
done,  run  in  the  bolts,  and  hang  and  close  the  enter  shutters. 
Shake  off  any  bees  that  may  be  loitering  in  the  stock  hive,  re- 
move the  box  out  of  sight,  and  the  bees  will  soon  find  their 
way  into  their  new  domicile. 

If  "  An  Amateur"  should  not  be  in  the  habit  of  using  bar- 
hives,  he  must  make  a  simple  box  to  receive  the  bars  of  his 
unicomb,  and  in  this  case  he  need  not  be  particular  as  to  the 
length  oit  the  bar  he  chooses.  He  would  find  four  bars  of 
16  inches  in  length  and  made  to  carry  combs  of  9  inches  in 
depth,  would  make  a  very  nice-sized  unicomb.  In  other 
respects  he  may  follow  the  directions  I  have  given. 

Towards  the  close  of  autumn,  or  when  the  observatory  hive 
is  no  longer  needed,  the  outer  doors  are  unhung,  the  glass 
sides  removed,  and  the  bars,  combs,  and  bees  transferred  into 
the  stock  box,  which  must  occupy  the  same  position  as  that 
to  which  the  bees  have  been  accustomed.  It  will  generally  be 
necessary  to  afford  the  bees  a  liberal  supply  of  artificial  food,  or 
a  full  comb  or  two  from  another  stock  may  be  given.  I  omitted 
to  say  that  when  bar-and-frame  hives  are  in  use  in  an  apiary,  an 
observatory  hive  constructed  on  this  principle  may  be  stocked 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  any  pro- 
sperous stocks,  and  to  remove  the  requisite  number  of  combs 
and  bees. 

I  hope  the  description  and  directions  given  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  guidance  of  "An  AjiiTEur.  Bee-keepek,"  but  if  he 
should  require  farther  information  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
Mm  to  the  best  of  my  power. — S.  Sevan  Fox,  Exeter. 


THE  ECONOMIC,  A  NEW  DEPRIVING  HIVE. 

One  of  the  objects  which  I  have  had  before  me  in  bee-keeping 
has  been  to  improve  the  system  as  generally  practised  amongst 
my  neighbours ;  but  hitherto  the  great  hindrance  has  been 
the  want  of  a  really  good  depriving  hive  at  a  moderate  price — a 
want  frequently  expressed  in  your  Journal. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  James  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  want  by  introducing  a  hive  at  a 
moderate  price,  combining  all  the  most  recent  improvements. 
The  lower  part,  or  stock-box,  is  simply  a  well-made  round  straw 
hive  with  a  flat  top  like  Payne's,  but  with  no  hole  in  the  centre, 
the  communication  with  the  super  being  removed  from  the 
centre  towards  the  sides  of  the  top,  as  in  the  accompanying 


figure,  thus  removing  the  great  objection  to  Payne's  hive,  the 
liability  of  the  queen  ascending  into  the  super  and  depositing 
brood,  it  being  now  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  she  is  most  un- 
likely to  ascend  where  the  communications  are  at  the  sides  of 
the  top. 

JThe  great  difficulty  in  making  the  openings  at  the  side  of  the 
iop  was  to  avoid  weakening  the  crown  of  the  hive,  and  to  get  a 


perfectly  even  surface  to  allow  of  the  true  adjastment  of  the 
adapting-board.  This,  of  course,  has  holes  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  straw,  is  wasp-proof,  and  may  be  of  any  shape.  In 
the  present  instance  it  is  octagonal  to  correspond  with  an  oc- 
tagonal super.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  fasten  down  the 
adapting-board  permanently  with  brass  screws  before  using  the 
hive.  This  octagonal  super  is  of  wood,  13  inches  wide  by  5 i  deep, 
inside  measurement,  and  has  two  small  windows  to  show  when 
the  comb  is  sealed,  is  fitted  with  moveable  ribbed  bars  as  in  the 
Woodbury  supers,  and  like  them  has  a  glass  top  in  a  wooden 
frame,  which  afiords  a  good  view  of  the  super.  This  top  can 
be  removed  for  the  abstraction  of  the  combs. 

As  regards  the  price,  Mr.  Leo  will  supply  the  complete  hive, 
including  straw  stock-box,  floor-board,  adapting-board,  and 
octagonal  as  above,  at  lOs.  6rf.  Considering  its  many  advan- 
tages and  moderate  price,  we  have  named  it,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  Economic  Hive. 

Another  consideration  in  view  in  the  construction  of  this 
hive  was  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  afford  a  shed 
or  the  protection  necessary  for  a  wooden  hive.  This  hive  may 
be  sufliciently  protected  by  an  American  cheese-box  and  tho 
old-fashioned  milk-pan.  These  should  not  rest  immediately  on 
the  top  of  the  hive,  but  be  slightly  raised  by  small  blocks  of 
wood  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  between  them,  in  order  to 
keep  the  hive  cool.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  a  shed  open  in  front,  it  it  can  bo  had  or  conveniently  placed. 
All  depriving  hives  require  as  much  shade  as  possible,  especially 
from  midday  and  afternoon  sun. 

Listly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  afford  10s.  6(2., 
Mr.  Leo  has  agreed  to  sell  the  straw  hive  constructed  on  the 
above  principle  separately  at  2.s.  9(?.,  or  15a.  the  half  dozen. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  may 
easily  construct  a  perfect  depriving  hive.  A  piece  of  wood  for 
an  adapting-board  is  easily  obtained,  and  boxes  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  may  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  price  at  the  grocers'. 
A  lady  sends  me  all  her  milliner's  boxes  for  the  purpose.  If 
preferred,  two  supers  can  be  used  side  by  side,  the  second  being 
put  on  when  the  first  is  half  filled  with  comb,  or  when  the  bees 
seem  to  require  more  room. 

For  further  particulars  about  the  Economic  Hive  I  must 
refer  your  readers  to  Mr.  Lee,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
your  columns. — H.  C.  PvIpley,  Burton  Abbots  Vicarage,  Oxon. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 


Caponisikg  {Alpha).— li  is  a  cruel,  dangerous,  and  needless  practice. 
CramminK  is  equally  so,  tor  a  fowl  cooped  and  fed  naturally  on  nourish- 
ing food  will  fatten  'in  a  few  days.  The  town  you  mention  is  surpassed 
by  others  since  the  introduction  of  railways. 

BEAHMi  Heks'  Backs  Featheeless  (G.  B.).— In  other  breeds  we 
should  say  that  their  mates  had  pecked  tbem,  but  that  is  unusual  with 
Brahmas.  IE  the  swelling  and  redness  are  in  what  we  should  call  the 
abdomen  it  is  perhaps  natural ;  but  if  it  bo  all  round  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  then  their  companions  have  hid  to  do  with  them,  and  all  you  can  do 
is  to  separate  them.  Rub  the  bare  places  with  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment, and  give  the  birds  plenty  of  larye  sods  of  Rrowing  grass  cut  with 
S  or  4  inches  of  mould.  They  eat  the  feathers  because  they  lack  some- 
thing their  runs  do  not  afl'ord. 

D-lEK  OR  Light  Beahjias  (Trood/nrZi).— There  is  no  difference  in  the 
Brahmas  except  the  colour.  The  Light  have  the  same  properties  as  the 
Dark,  and  in  some  shows  they  have  been  equally  numerous.  It  is  wicked 
and  unprofltable  to  stop  the  desire  to  sit  in  a  hen,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible. Every  man  thinks  the  world  was  made  for  Ciesar,  and  that 
he  is  Caesar.  A  man  asks  whether,  if  he  pick  thR  breast  of  a  hen  and 
whip  it  with  stinging  nettles,  it  will  make  her  sit ! 

SCDEF  ON  CoCHiss'  LEGS  {Lemon  Biiff).—Vfe  do  not  believe  it  tobe 
infectious,  but  we  would  not  risk  it.  Sulphur  ointment  is  the  application 
for  it.  Canary  seed  and  millet  in  the  spray  are  the  best  food  for  Grass 
Parakeets.    They  like  green  food. 

Pheasants  aee  not  Pocltet  (IF.  F.).— For  a  cup  to  be  awarded  for 
the  most  points  in  poultry.  Pheasants  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  contend. 

Diseased  Doekings  (A  Constant  Reader).— They  have  diarrhcea,  caused 
probably  bv  the  changeable  weather.  Give  each  fowl  five  grams  of 
powdered  chalk,  one  grain  ol  opinm,  and  one  grain  of  powdered  jpe- 
cacnanha  twice  a-day  until  the  looseness  is  chocked,  accompanied  by  a 
warm  soft  diet,  such  as  oatmeal  mashed  with  a  little  warm  ale. 

Judging  Be  4HMAS  (J.  L). -It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  give  the  reasons 
for  the  awards  made  by  the  Judges.  The  single  fact  that  we  know 
nothin"of  the  competing  pens  or  their  merits  would  prevent  us.  But, 
speakin"  of  general  ideas,  we  have  no  reason  to  bo  silent.  In  an  open 
class  where  all  ages  come  into  competition,  a  careful  judge  should  weigh 
the  merits  of  each,  taking  age  into  consideration.  The  young  should  not 
suffer  from  their  want  of  age  as  compared  with  their  elders.  It  is  their 
disadvantage  that  they  have  no  class  for  themselves.  Mere  wei.'ht  should 
not  decide,  because  the  chickens  in  that  point  cannot  compare  with 
adults.  The  latter  have  an  advantaRC  in  their  freshness  and  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  Tliese  points  should  be  allowed  as  a  counterpoise  to 
those  parts  that  are  the  peculiar  properties  of  age.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  our  experienced  judges  pass  over  chickens  because  they  are 
chickens,  and  we  think  you  will  do  better  to  agitate  for  separata  classes 
rather  than  withdraw  from  exhibiting. 
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Cochin's  Comb  Tips  White  {E.  D  TT.).— The  cock's  comb  is  frozen. 
Rub  it  thoroughly  and  frequently  with  very  strong  camphor  ointment. 

Breeding  Black  Hamburohs  {Black  Hamburgh). — We  are  unable  to 
give  you  positive  answers  to  your  question.  With  regard  to  mating  your 
birds,  you  must  buy  your  own  experience.  Birds  take,  as  a  rule,  more 
after  the  hen  than  the  cock.  Presuming  ^ou  have  cocks  and  hens  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  well  bred  on  each  side  and  of  different  strains,  we 
advise  you  to  mix  the  two,  putting  in  each  case  a  cock  of  different  strain 
with  the  hens.  In  these  manufactured  breeds  it  is  not  necessary  con- 
stantly to  have  recourse  to  the  component  parts.  It  is  only  when  some 
essential  property  appears  to  be  dying  out  that  a  bird  possessing  thut 
particular  point  should  be  introduced.  If  we  had  two  pens  intended  for 
the  manufacture,  we  should  put  the  darkest  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh 
hens  we  could  find  with  a  Spanish  cock,  and  the  darkest  cock  with  Spanish 
hens;  we  should  then  interbreed  with  the  produce.  If  you  are  bent  on 
making  your  own  birds  you  can  do  so,  but  where  there  are  so  many  gooH 
specimens  to  be  bought  we  are  inclined  to  think  *'lej€u  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle." 

Mate  for  a  Lemon  Pcff  Cochin  Cock  (Alpha). — You  do  not  tell  us 
the  bird  you  wish  to  produce.  If  Silver  Cinnamon,  put  hens  with  French 
white  bodies  and  light  brown  necks.  If  Buff,  take  hens  or  pullets  of  one 
entirely  very  dark  buff  shade  all  over.  .There  must  be  no  mixture,  or  it 
■will  perpetuate  the  mealy  wing  in  the  cock.  If  Lemon,  choose  lemon, 
but  without  a  lighter  hackle.  Give  your  sick  fowls  some  chalk  pounded 
and  mixed  with  their  food. 

Dorking  Chickens'  Toes  Distorted  (B.  B.I.— We  cannot  tell  why  the 
toes  of  your  chickens  turn  the  wrong  way,  unless  they  are  kept  on  an 
improper  floor,  such  as  wood,  stone,  or  brick.  If  they  are,  either  remove 
them,  or,  if  that  is  inconvenient,  cover  the  flooring  with  dry  dust  or  road 
grit  some  inches  thick.  If  there  be  no  reason  of  this  sort,  we  should  say, 
at  any  rate,  they  will  i?row  up  so  slightly  deformed  .as  to  cause  it  to  be 
immaterial  at  an  exhibition. 

Fowls  for  Egg-production  (A"r»rrt»p).— Pencilled  Hamburghs  lay  a 
large  number  of  ewga.  They  did  so  in  this  case,  as  we  consider  the  num- 
ber you  have  named  a  large  result.  We  know  none  that  woald  lay  more, 
but  some  would  lay  them  larger.  Brahmaa,  Spanish,  and  Crcve-C»neurs 
are  all  good  layers,  and  do  well  in  confinement.  The  two  last  lay  very 
large  eggs. 

Flooring  of  a  Poultry  Run  (E.  M,). — The  flooring  of  the  house 
should  be  of  hard  earth,  the  rest  of  the  run,  earth ;  in  one  corner  a 
heap  of  road  grit,  in  the  otaer  a  heap  of  bricklayers'  rubbish.  Fowls  in 
confinement  should  have  ns  often  as  possible,  sois  of  growing  grass  cut 
"With  plenty  of  mould  to  tbem.  Give  barleymeal  instead  of  whole  corn. 
The  kitchen  scraps  are  good.    Potatoes  are  not  so. 

Cross  between  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  Game  (T.  B.). — If  you 
breed  as  you  propose,  we  believe  you  will  have  some  very  good  Black 
Hamburghs  among  the  produce.  You  must  expect  a  good  many  single 
combs,  and  must  not  breed  from  them  again. 
Oatmeal  (ir.). — We  hope  to  give  the  information  shortly. 
Ground  Oats  {Oxonicniiin). — The  sample  you  enclosed  is  food  spoiled. 
The  oats  we  spoke  of  are  ground,  husks  and  all.  so  fine  that  thpy  mix-np 
into  a  paste  without  any  appearance  of  bran.  We  bought  them  for  years 
of  Mr.  Agate,  Slaugbam  Mills,  near  Crawley.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  to  he  had  there  now  or  not,  but  they  are  largely  used  in  Su&fex. 
We  are  told  it  is  necessary  to  have  stones  dre?s*d  on  purpose  to  grind 
oats  suthciently  fine  for  poultry  food.  Fowls  will  not  eat  such  ns  you 
enclose  to  us,  nor  will  such  mix.  We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  an 
address  where  a  better  sample  mny  be  had.  We  cannot  tell  you  where 
you  should  buy  Scotch  oatmeal. 

Crushed  Oats  (H.  J.  0.).— Whether  damped  or  dry,  they  are  more 
nourishing  for  fowls  than  pollard. 

Carlisle  Snow  --Mr.  J  Mashiter,  Ulverston,  sent  a  Brown  Red  cockerel 
and  pullet  (Class  3G),  and  hns  had  a  Brown  Red  cock  and  hen  returned— 
*'I  find  I  have  taken  prizes  under  the  name  of  S.  H.  Stowe,  in  Dorkings, 
and  Rouen  and  Aylesbmy  Ducks.— S  H.  Stott,  Rochdale." 

Duck's  Eggs  Discoloured  {C.  F.  F.).— The  eggs  are  faulty,  because 
the  Duck  is  oxit  ot  henlth,  and  her  secretions  are  »t  fault.  The  proof  of  it 
is  patent.  You  have  two  Ducks  both  treated  alike  ;  one  lavs  cood  eggs, 
the  other  bad  ones.  It  is,  then,  from  no  general  cau^^e.  Catch  her,  shut 
her  up,  and  feed  on  oats  mixed  in  a  shallow  vessel  with  growing  sods  and 
gravel.    Feed  fparingly. 

Egyptian  Runts  ( W.  AT.).— We  have  seen  Runts  brought  straight  from 
Egypt,  they  wtre  white  in  colour,  and  had  the  appfarance  of  English 
Runts,  only  smaller.  Very  probably  they  were  whiii  English  Runts  were 
nntil  bred  to  vast  bulk  as  fancy  birds.  It  wouid  be  a  g>iin.  regarding 
Pigeons  in  a  commercial  sense,  if  a  smaller  and  prolific  Runt  cuuld  be 
generally  cultivated,  as  the  fancy  birds  are  the  reverse  of  pvolitie. 

Flying  Tumblers  (.Y.  Y.  Z,^  Hm//).— 1st,  Your  Pigeons  never  could  have 
tumbled,  as  they  certainly  would  not  h  lvo  lost  that  power.  After  being 
shut  up,  Tumblers  on  being  let  out  always  fly  and  tumble  prodigiously. 
2nd,  Tuo  eggs  will  not  be  afl'ected  beyond  the  first  pair.  Wo  have  tried 
it  constantly. 

Canary  not  Singing  {Idem\ — Most  likely  your  bird  is  covered  with 
red  mites,  and  so  out  of  health.  If  the  cage  is  old  burn  it.  Then  dust 
sulphur  in  the  feathers  of  the  bird, 

Canary  Management  (Several  Correspondents). — We  hope  Mr.  Bhk- 
Bton  next  week  will  cummeuco  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  subject. 

Canary's  Head  Scurfy  (C.  H.  Butler).— Ruh  the  part  aflected  with  a 
smiill  piece  of  fresh  butter  or  sweet  oil,  and  t^upply  tbe  bird  with  green 
food  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  In  place  of  cbi'ikweed  give  watercress, 
the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  a  piece  of  apple,  or  loaf  of  lettuce  if  any  can  be 
obtftiued.— W.  A.  B. 

Canary's  Skin  Irritated  (Ridicuhis  Jl/w).— Discontinue  the  hemp, 
and  supply  with  such  green  food  as  can  he  procured  at  this  season.  Vide 
reply  to  "  C.  H.  Butler."  Add  linseed  and  summer  rape  to  his  Canary  seed. 
Use  the  hath  frequently,  and  keep  up  a  low  temperature.— W.  A.  B. 

Parrots  Modltino  (//,). — Warmth  and  extra  nourishment  are  indis- 
pensable. You  shuuld  niter  the  fond  thus,  according  to  an  authority  on 
the  Buliject — "  HempKeiid  and  Indian  corn  given  separately,  each  twice 
a-week,  bread  and  milk,  with  a  few  chilies  cut  small  once  a-wcek.    On 


the  seed  days  a  little  saflfi-on  steeped  in  the  water.  If  great  diflSculty 
in  the  moult,  give  captain's  biscuits  soaked,  and  made  hot  with  cayenne, 
about  three  times  a-weck,  and  put  tome  liquorice  in  the  water."  If  the 
moult  goes  on  quite  favourably,  and  the  bird  appears  cheerful,  but  littl* 
alteration  from  the  common  diet  need  be  made,  warmth  is  the  great 
requisite. 

Conservatory  Aviary  (Canary). — A  conservatory  is  not  a  good  place 
in  which  to  breed  Canaries.  The  better  plan  is  to  fit-up  a  room  for  the 
purpose.  Put-up  the  birds  early  in  March,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  situation,  aspect,  &c.  As  a  rule,  there  ought  to  he 
no  young  Canaries  till  the  old  ones  can  see  to  feed  them  at  sis  o'clock 
in  the  morning. — W.  A.  B. 

A  Hive's  Prospects  (P.  F.  L.I.— The  stock  appears  to  have  gone 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition,  and  you  may  therefore  fairly  ex- 
pect one  or  more  swarms  in  May  or  June.  These  you  cmu  place  in  such 
a  description  of  hive  or  hives  as  may  best  please  you  ;  or  you  may,  if  you 
prefer  it,  try  working  your  stock  on  tbe  depriving  system  by  cutting  a 
8  or  4-inch  hole  in  tbe  crown  of  tbe  straw  hive  with  a  penknife,  and 
cemfinting  thereupon  with  good  mortar  a  wooden  platform  (which  should 
be  clamped  to  prevent  warping),  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  an 
adequate  super. 

Empty  White  Come. — Jane  iB  anxious  to  procure  some  fmpty  white 
comb  to  put  into  glass  supers.  She  will,  therefore,  be  much  obliged  if 
anyone  will  send  her  some,  or  let  her  know  where  t-he  can  procure  any. 
She  will  send  a  post-office  order  or  tstamps  in  payment.  Her  address  is 
at  the  oflice  of  this  Juurnal. 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden.  Square.  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Loor.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

15th.— Eiin  began  at  9  a.m  ,  but  only  a  few  drops  tell ;   a  d.u\l  day. 

16th.— Dull  day,  except  a  little  eunthioe  about  noon. 

17th. — Fine  mild  morninK. 

18th. — Fresh  wind  after  5  p.m. 

19tii.— Very  fine  till  5  p.m  .  shower,  damp  eyenins?;  Rale  at  night. 

20th.— Fine  breezy  day,  shower  11.S6  to  11.40  a.m.,  tine  sunset.  _        ^ 

21st. — Very  fine  morninp,  rather  dull  afternoon,  shower  in  the  eyening. 

A  yery  mild  weeli,  temperature  equal  to  that  usual  in  the  first  week  oS 
April.    Barometer  rising  fast  on  the  2lst.— (i.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— FEBRCAKy  22. 
The  markets  here  haye  been  tolerably  Arm  during  the  past  week,  and 
former  quotationn  fully  maintained.  Cornish  Broccoli  is  now  becoming 
plentiful  and  is  a  gre'at  acquisition.  A  considerable  demand  has  been 
made  among  the  waterside  houses  for  ordinary  Potatoes  for  shipment 
to  France  during  the  last  fortnight ;  a  tew  frame  Ashleayed  are  to  hand, 
to  Is,  to  2s.  per  lb. 

FEHIT. 

s.  a. 

Apples jBleye    1    6  to  3 

Apricots doz.    0    "       " 

Cherries lb.    0 


0  0 

__ _ 0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  10    0  18 

Currants J  sieye    0    0       0 

Black do.   0    0  0 

Figs  Qoz.   0    0      0 

FUberts lb.    0    0      2 

Cobs lb.    2    0      2 

Gooseberries quart    0    0       0 

Grapes, Hothouse.,.,  lb.    6    0  12    0 

Lemons **100    0    0  JO    0 

Melons each    10      i    0 


Mulberries lb.  0    0  toO  0 

Nectarines doz.  0    0  0  0 

Oranges 'T  100  6    0  10  0 

Peaches  doz.  0    0  0  0 

Pears, kitchen doz.  10  8  0 

dessert doz.  3    0  8  n 

Pine  Apples lb.  6    0  10  n 

Plums i  sieve  0    0  0  0' 

Quinces  doz.  0    0  0  0 

Raspberries lb.  0    0  0  0 

Strawberries    lb.  0    0  0  U 

Walnuts bushel  10    0  16  0 

do «cl00  10  2  0 


TEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  doz. 

Asparagus  i*  100 

Beans,  Kidney 1*  100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Bnissels  Sprouts.,  i  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  Tt*  ino 

Carrots bnnch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Colewort8..doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers  each 

pickimg  doz. 

Endive doz. 

Kennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

HorseardiS'h   ....bundle 


s.  d. 
0  0 
7  0 
2  0 
0  0 
2    0 


3  0 

1  0 
0  0 

0  4 

2  0 

1  6 
8  0 

1  0 
0  0 

2  0 
0  8 
0  8 
0  8 


Leeks bunch  0 

Lettuce    doz,  1 

Mushrooms pottle  1 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet  o 

Onions  bushel  4 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley sieve  8 

Parsnips doz.  0 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  2 

Kidney do.  3 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 


a. 

4  to 

0 

0 


s.    (T. 

0     0 


Rhubarb bundle  0 

Savoys doz.  1 

Sea-kale basket  2 

Shallots lb.  0 

Spiuach bushel  8 

Tomatoes doz.  0 

Turnips  bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows., doz.  0 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR, 


Day 
of 

Month 


Week. 


Th 

F 

S 

SCN 

M 

Td 

W 


MARCH  2—8,  1871. 


Meeting  of  Rojal  and  Linnean  Societies. 


2  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Meeting  of  EntomoloRical  Society,  7  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Zoolonical  Society,  9  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 


Average  Tempera- 

ture near  London. 

43  yeai-s. 

Day. 

NiKht. 

Mean. 

Dava. 

48.7 

.S4.7 

41.7 

17 

49.9 

S2.2 

41.0 

14 

49.7 

31 .6 

40.6 

11 

48.9 

31.8 

40.3 

16 

48.6 

32.2 

40.4 

18 

49.1 

32.4 

40.7 

18 

49.1 

31.5 

40.3 

18 

Snn 
Rises. 


Sun 
Sets. 


Moon 
Rises. 


m.      h.     m.      h. 
46af6  I  39af6 


6     41 


40  6 

38  6 

36  6 

34  6 


Moon 
Sets. 


m.  h. 
ISaf  4 

6  5 

46  6 

19  6 

45  6 

9  7 

30  7 


Moon'i 
Age. 


Days. 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
O 
17 


Clock 

before 

Sun. 


12  24 

12  11 

11  58 

11  44 

11  80 

11  16 

11  1 


Day 

of 

Year. 


DeratSe°^o°^*"Thl  ',t^°?  71'  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  491°,  and  its  night  tem- 
0.ffl  inch.        ■  greatest  heat  was  70°,  on  the  4th,  1860;  and  the  lowest  cold  14°,  on  the  3rd,  1862.     The  greatest  fall  of  rain  wis 


RAISING  AND  PLANTING-OUT  SUCCESSFULLY 
EARLY  PEAS. 

'  F  all  the  important  kitchen-garden  plants 
none  are  in  greater  variety  to  perplex  the 
cultivator,  being  but  slightly  difierent  in  their 
character,  than  early  Peas.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently exemplified  in  the  numerous  seed 
catalogues,  almost  every  nurseryman  advo- 
cating his  own  kinds,  'yet  each  of  these, 
apparently  to  a  great  extent,  only  some  for- 
merly well-known  variety  slightly  altered  by 
local  influences.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  time  to  come,  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  gardener,  that, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  nominally  new  varieties 
may  be  restricted  to  the  most  trusty  kinds. 

A  few  days  ago  I  planted  out  my  first  earlies.  The  kinds 
are  Sutton's  Ringleader  and  Dickson's  First  and  Best.  I 
adopted  what  I  may  call  (at  least  it  is  so  to  mo),  a  compara- 
tively new  method  of  raising  early  Peas.  A  little  more  than 
three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  boxes  prepared.  These  were 
about  2  feet  long  by  about  1  foot  broad,  and  4  inches  deep. 
I  had  placed  on  their  bottoms  three  rows  of  nicely-prepared 
inverted  turves,  almost  fresh,  and  fitting  neatly  to  each 
other.  On  the  top  of  the  tiu-f,  in  all  the  boxes,  I  sprinkled 
a  slight  coating  of  good  soil.  Then,  all  being  ready,  on  the 
top  of  the  rows  of  turf  the  lines  of  Peas  were  sown.  This 
done,  I  had  the  seed  covered  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
good  soil,  and  the  sowing  was  complete.  I  had  the  boxes 
placed  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery  on  the  move,  and  they 
remained  there  till  the  Peas  had  pushed  fully  an  inch 
above  ground,  after  which  time  they  were  removed  to  a 
cooler  Peach  house  to  harden  off  the  young  plants. 

On  a  tempting  fine  day  last  week  I  wanted  a  number  of 
boxes  for  other  purposes,  and  not  having  too  many  I  thought 
in  such  weather  I  could  not  do  better  than  transplant 
some  Peas  to  their  quarters  out  of  doors.  Accordingly  I 
at  once  prepared  a  place  for  planting,  by  well  forking  and 
levellmg  the  ground,  which  had  previously  been  prepared 
m  the  autumn  as  for  most  early  crops.  The  situation 
selected  was  at  the  back  of  a  south  border,  nearly  at  the 
base  of  a  Peach  wall.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  ready, 
I  had  a  line  stretched  at  a  distance  of  (i  feet  fi-om  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  by  it  I  cut  out  a  trench  the  same 
as  for  la}i;]g  Box,  only  a  little  deeper,  so  as  to  receive 
some  additional  fresh  loam  at  the  time  of  plantiucr  I 
next  began  to  lift  the  Peas  out  of  their  boxes,  for  these 
had  been  just  taken  out  of  the  Peach  house,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  flattened  curved  piece  of  iron  which  I  found 
at  hand,  I  easily  managed  to  remove  the  first  row  without 
injuring  the  roots.  This  was  the  only  row  that  gave  me  any 
anxiety  m  taking  it  out,  for  the  remaining  two  rows  were 
lifted  out  without  any  difficulty  with  my  hands.  Thus,  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  the  roots,  and  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  all  the  Peas  were  transferred  from  the  boxes  to 
their  new  quarters.  The  pieces  of  turf  when  taken  out 
were  dense  masses  of  loose,  beautiful,  white  roots,  and,  put 
into  the  ground  as  they  were,  success  may  be  expected. 
One  row  having  been  put  in  as  described,  I  had  ready 
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as  many  hand-lights  as  would  reach  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  on  consideration  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
put  in  a  second  row  a  foot  or  so  distant  from  the  first  one, 
so  that  I  might,  as  much  as  possible,  take  advantage  of 
the  temporary  glass.  I  also  thought  on  the  closeness  of 
the  plants,  but  they  can  easily  be  staked  out.  I  therefore 
forked-up  ground  enough  as  before,  and  put  in  another 
row,  as  in  the  previous  case,  only  a  foot  nearer  the  wall. 
Both  rows  having  been  planted,  they  received  a  gentle 
watering,  and  the  hand-glasses  were  at  once  put  over  them. 
The  tops  of  the  lights  have  been  taken  off  every  day  since 
planting,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  progress  of  the 
plants  has  been  regular,  so  that,  after  aU  our  severe 
weather,  I  look  forward  to  have  a  nice  lot  of  fine  early 
Peas. 

The  above  plan  of  treating  early  Peas,  as  far  as  the  use 
of  the  turf  is  concerned,  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  tried 
before.  However,  the  method  is  most  excellent,  and  as 
the  rearing  of  a  good  stock  of  fine  early  Peas  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  a  large  number  of  your  readers,  I 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  notice. — Robert  Mackellar. 


FORCING  PELARGONIUMS. 

When  successfully  grown,  I  know  of  no  plants  that  will 
repay  their  cultivator  better  than  those  belonging  to  this 
branch  of  the  Pelargonium  family.  Their  treatment  is 
very  simple,  and  easy  to  understand,  involving  little  labour, 
and  hardly  any  expense,  but  in  its  results  afl'ording  much 
pleasure  and  profit.  These  Pelargoniums  are  more  valuable, 
perhaps,  to  the  gentleman's  gardener  and  grower  for  sale 
than  to  the  amateur ;  still  the  latter,  if  he  has  a  heated 
glass  structure,  may,  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  grow 
them  successfully.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  several 
gardens  for  some  time  past  I  do  not  consider  the  varieties 
referred  to  are  so  generally  grown  as  their  good  qualities 
entitle  them  to  be.  I  think  they  cannot  be  excelled  by 
any  other  class  of  plants  for  furnishing  a  rich  display  in 
the  conservatory  throughout  AprU  and  during  part  of  May: 
I  do  not  mean  isolated  specimens  here  and  there,  but  a 
batch  of  two  or  three  dozen  well-grown,  neatly-staked, 
and  tastefully- arranged  plants.  Or.  if  they  are  required  to 
furnish  only  cut  flowers  for  sale,  or  for  supplying  a  family 
in  London  (and  this  is  what  most  gardeners  are  required 
to  do  at  the  present  season),  a  gardener  cannot  find  in 
any  other  plant  a  more  generous  and  a  less  capricious 
friend. 

The  varieties  which  I  have  found  most  useful  for  the 
purpose  are  Alma  and  Crimson  King  among  the  dark- 
coloured  kinds,  the  latter  especially  carrying  some  very 
large  beautiful  trusses  excellent  for  cut  flowers  :  Queen  of 
February  and  Alba  Multiflora  among  the  light-coloured 
ones  ;  Phyllis,  too,  another  light  variety,  will  force,  but  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  those  previously 
named. 

The  cuttings  may  be  struck  any  time  between  February 
and  the  end  of  September  ;  February  and  July  being,  per- 
haps, the  best  times  for  the  purpose. 

I  shall  suppose  that  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  February. 
No.  1170.— Vol.  XL  v.,  Olb  Semes 
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In  selecting  them  it  will  appear  almost  needless  for  me  to  say 
that  the  stiiJer  and  dwarfer  they  are  the  better,  and  I  would 
not  mention  this  were  it  not  that  no  man  can  grow  a  good 
plant  from  a  drawn  lanky  cutting.  The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  singly  in  thumb-pots,  in  soil  composed  of  loam  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  proportions,  and  placed  under  hand-glasses 
in  a  brisli  sweet  heat. 

When  the  cuttings  are  struck  and  beginning  to  grow,  the 
centre  should  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fo;  m 
shoots.  When  they  have  done  so  they  should  be  shifted  into 
pots  a  sizelarger,  using  the  same  compost,  and  be  replaced  in 
the  same  situation,  shading  and  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  may  then  be  removed  to  a  j  it 
having  no  more  heat  than  that  which  can  be  husbanded  from 
the  sun,  and  the  amount  of  which  will  be  considerable  by  the 
time  the  plants  arrive  at  this  stage.  Whilst  they  are  here  do  m  t 
admit  much  air,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afttraoon.  When 
the  shoots  produced  from  the  first  stopping  have  developed 
three  or  four  leaves  the  points  should  be  again  pinched  out  to 
induce  the  formation  of  more  shoots,  after  which  the  plants 
must  be  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  using  some  well-decom- 
posed manure  in  the  compost.  Shade  the  plants,  and  keep 
them  close  until  they  overcome  the  effects  of  the  potting. 
Afterwards,  they  must  have  an  abundance  of  air  by  day  and  a 
little  by  night.  A  light  shading  with  thin  tiffany  for  about 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  during  midsummer,  will 
benefit  them.  Since  their  last  stopping  the  plants  will  again 
have  produced  more  shoots,  which  may  be  pinched  back  as 
before,  and  now  for  the  last  time.  I  may  remark,  with  reference 
to  stopping  the  plants,  that  to  secure  a  good  regular  head  of 
bloom  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  each  shoot  at  the  same 
time,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  practice,  stopping  a  few  to-day 
and  a  few  more  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  All  weak  or 
ill  placed  shoots  had  better  be  removed  whenever  perceived. 

The  plants  should  be  potted  for  the  last  time  about  the  end 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  rotten 
cow  dung,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  The  pots 
must  be  eflaciently  drained,  using  the  riddlings  of  turf  to  cover 
the  crocks,  and  never  giving  the  plants  a  large  shift.  Afiord 
plenty  of  room  at  all  times  if  possible.  Attend  carefully  to 
their  watering ;  they  will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water— often 
twice  a-day— during  the  summer.  Keep  the  plants  close  to  the 
glass  throughout  their  growing  season,  but  not  too  close  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  temperature— extreme 
heat  by  day  and  extreme  cold  at  night— which  I  believe  to  be 
the  principal  cause  of  "  spot  "  on  the  leaves. 

The  plants  should  not  ba  introduced  into  heat  until  it  is 
certam  that  the  flower  buds  are  formed  on  each  shoot- a  fact 
which  IS  easily  ascertained  by  a  practical  hand,  even  before 
the  buds  can  be  seen,  by  noticing  the  plump  appearance  of  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  The  plants  should  never  be  subjected  to 
too  high  a  temperature,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  kept 
far  from  the  glass.  While  developing  their  blossoms  they  will 
be  benefited  by  frequent  waterings  with  clear  manure  water. 
At  this  time  they  may  be  neatly  staked  with  green  stakes,  and 
on  the  morning  of  a  fine  day  taken  to  the  conservatory,  where 
they  will  amply  compensate  for  all  time  and  labour  spent  on 
them. 

When  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  place  them  out  of 
doors  on  an  open  space  of  ground,  gradually  withholding  water 
from  them  in  order  to  ripen  their  wood  thoroughly.  About 
the  middle  of  July  they  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes  on  each  shoot,  and  be  placed  in  a  close  pit  to  be  started, 
as  is  usual  with  Pelargoniums.  When  they  have  sufBciently 
broken,  put  them  into  the  same  sized  pots  ;  they  should  not 
be  potted  or  stopped  after  this.  Fumigate  frequently  to  keep 
down  aphis. 

Treated  thus.  Pelargoniums  of  this  class  will  flower  well  for 
four  or  five  years.  After  securing  a  stock  it  is  well  to  propagate 
a  dozen  or  more  as  desired  every  year,  in  order  that  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  worn-out  older  plants  may  be  thrown 
away. — 0.  Thomas,  Drayton  Manor  Gardens, 


KUMEX  OBTUSIFOLIA. 
I  AM  beginning  to  think  that  Eumex  obtusifolia  will  become 
a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  may  be  styled  the  "  Poor-man's 
Caladium."  I  have  had  some  very  striking  forms  of  variegation 
in  this  plant,  and  about  half  of  them  will  come  true  from  seeds. 
The  variegation  is  from  pure  white  to  golden  yellow,  in  irre- 
gular markings,  and  sometimes  the  two  hues  combined  with 


their  intermediate  shades ;  and  occasionally  a  pure  white  or 
yellow  leaf  is  produced,  and  is  very  beautiful  with  its  red  or 
pink  veins. 

I  have  grown  Eumex  obtusifolia  as  a  pot  plant,  and  although 
only  a  Dock  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  handsomer  plant  of 
the  character  for  a  cool  greenhouse  during  March,  April,  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  after  which  time  it  may  be  planted  out, 
to  be  repotted  in  the  autumn.  If  well  managed,  in  the  second 
year  one  may  produce  magnificent  specimens  fit  to  adorn  any 
nobleman's  garden.  I  expect  to  be  sneered  at  for  advocating 
the  cultivation  of  such  "  rascally  weeds  "  as  Eumex  obtusifolia. 

Of  E.  acetosa  and  Acetosella  there  are  numerous  variegated 
sports,  but  none  that  I  have  seen  are  of  sufficient  constancy  to 
warrant  me  in  recommending  their  cultivation. — W.  E.,  Gar- 
dener, Cromwell  House. 


THE   CAMELLIA,  AND  ITS  CULTURE.— No.  2. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  speak  of  General  Culture.  A  good  base  to 
work  upon  in  the  cultivation  of  any  particular  plant  is  fur- 
nished by  ascertaining  the  precise  conditions  under  which  it 
exists  in  its  native  habitats.  We  are  not  bound  to  follow  these 
conditions  slavishly  in  all  the  details  of  practice,  but  whatever 
the  modifications  we  introduce  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  natural  life  of  the  plant.  No  doubt  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  Camellia  is  to  plant  it  in  a  span-roofed  house  30 
or  40  feet  high  in  the  highest  part.  The  top  lights  of  the 
house  should  be  moveable,  and  removed  during  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  a  light  shading  be  made  to  take  their 
place  during  the  day.  If  the  lights  cannot  be  removed,  in 
spring  and  summer  a  light  shading  Of  tiffany  should  be  run 
under  the  glass.  Shading  is  essential  during  the  flowering 
season  and  from  the  time  the  young  leaves  expand.  The  soil 
should  be  effectively  drained  when  the  beds  are  formed.  A  very 
slight  heating-power  will  suffice,  but  we  cannot  altogether  ex- 
clude this  from  our  calculations. 

But  however  desirable  ground  culture  may  be,  the  Camellia 
must  remain  a  pot  plant  for  the  many.  The  chief  points 
demanding  attention  under  this  head  are — repotting,  watering, 
and  pruning. 

Once  a-year  at  least,  in  August,  every  plant  should  be  turned 
out  of  its  pot  and  thoroughly  examined.  If  the  soil  has  worked 
into  the  rubble  at  the  base  of  the  pot  or  tub  in  such  manner  as 
to  impede  the  free  egress  of  water,  remove  the  old  rubble, 
and  substitute  fresh.  If  any  worms  are  seen  pull  them  out. 
Examine  the  ball  of  earth  closely  to  see  that  the  water  has  in 
the  past  percolated  every  part  of  it.  If  it  has  not,  pierce  the 
ball  in  vaiious  parts  with  an  iron  pin  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  injure  the  roots,  and  set  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  leaving  it 
there  until  thoroughly  soaked  through.  Plants  that  require 
larger  pots  or  tubs,  of  which  we  must  jndge  by  the  quantity 
and  condition  of  the  roots,  may  be  at  once  transferred  to  such. 
The  new  soil  required  to  fill  the  outer  circle  of  the  larger  pots 
should  be  pressed  down  firmly  with  the  fingers  or  a  stick,  so 
that  the  outer  circle  of  earth  may  be  at  once  almost  as  solid  as 
the  inner  circle. 

Watering  is  a  point  of  the  very  first  importance.  It  is  here 
that  the  dog  is  often  starved,  and,  perhaps,  as  often  surfeited. 
The  ill  name  he  has  acquired  is,  I  believe,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  due  to  too  much  or  too  little  water.  A  copious  supply 
should  be  given  during  the  flowering  and  growing  seasons 
when  real  work  is  going  on,  but  at  other  times  great  caution  is 
needed.  I  am  favourable  to  the  practice  of  watering  freely  at 
long  intervals  as  the  plant  becomes  dry,  rather  than  to  the 
common  practice  of  giving  small  doses  at  shorter  intervals. 
The  starved  appearance,  the  yellow  liokly  leaves  often  met 
with,  if  not  due  to  too  poor  a  soil,  are  due  to  injudicious  water- 
ing. Eain  or  pond  water  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any 
other,  and  water  containing  lime  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
The  practised  hand  can  tell  when  a  plant  wants  water  by 
rapping  or  lifting  the  pot,  thus  testing  the  condition  of  the 
soil  by  sound  and  weight ;  but  by  others,  whether  water  is  re- 
quired or  not  may  be  pretty  accurately  judged  of  by  the  look 
of  the  plant,  and  by  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Either  too  much  or  too  little  water  during  the  season  of  rest 
will  cause  the  dropping  of  the  flower-buds  before  expansion. 
These  results,  however,  are  not  due  to  this  cause  alone,  but  to 
any  fault  of  cultivation  that  induces  debility.  There  are,  too, 
some  kinds  which  are  naturally  or  constitutionally  liable  to 
this  defect,  and  others  the  flowers  of  which  expand  with  diffi- 
culty. The  best  advice  I  can  give  with  regard  to  such  is  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  they  are  the  surly  dogs  of  the 
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pack,  and  there  are  plenty  in  the  pack  o£  equal  beauty  and 
more  accommodating  disposition. 

Pruning  is  an  important  operation,  and  should  be  performed 
in  spring  juat  after  the  flowering  season,  but  before  the  new 
growth  commences.  If  the  plants  have  been  skilfully  grown 
but  little  pruning  is  necessary,  only  just  as  much  as  will  keep 
them  in  shape.  It  is  not  advisable  to  out  back  into  wood  of 
more  than  one  year's  growth,  as  the  dormant  eyes  on  old  wood 
do  not  readily  push  forth.  They  may,  however,  be  stimulated 
to  do  80  by  the  agency  of  ground  heat ;  and  under  this  head  I 
would  allude  to  and  condemn  the  barbarous  practice  of  cutting 
Camellia  flowers  with  wood  two  years  old  adhering  to  the 
flowers  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  long  stalk.  Scrubby,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  misshapen  plants  are  very  apt  to  result  from  this 
practice. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  Camellia  as  a  pot  plant  grows 
slowly,  and  like  most  evergreens  from  temperate  and  cold 
climates  it  requires  a  lengthened  period  of  rest.  Tile  first  six 
months  of  the  year  are  in  this  climate  the  natural  period  of 
flowering  and  growth ;  and  during  the  second  six  months  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest.  During 
the  season  of  growth  we  make  the  foliage  and  set  the  flowers  ; 
during  the  season  of  comparative  rest  we  establish  the  quality 
of  the  flowers. 

What  gardeners  term  sporting  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Camellia.  The  Pteoniflora  will  often  produce  red  and  white 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Press's  Eclipse  usually  produces 
striped  flowers,  but  occasionally  a  red  or  a  creamy-white  flower 
will  appear.  Many  of  the  striped  kinds  will  also  produce  at 
times  self-coloured  flowers. 

When  removing  the  plants  from  the  open  air  in  September, 
the  flower-buds,  if  too  numerous,  should  in  part  be  removed. 

The  green  fly  occasionally  attacks  the  Camellia,  but  is  easily 
disposed  of  by  tobacco  smoke.  The  scale  is  a  more  trouble- 
some though  less  common  enemy.  It  may  be  removed  by  a 
brush.  For  the  health  as  well  as  for  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  they  should  be  kept  clean,  and  that  useful  domestic 
article  known  as  soap  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  purpose. 
Syringing  with  soapsuds  occasionally  is  an  excellent  plan,  and 
if  the  suds  pass  to  the  roots  it  will  benefit  rather  than  injure 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  best  varieties  of  the  Camellia  opinions 
on  this  point  will  probably  differ,  according  to  whether  the 
individual  flower  or  the  general  decorative  character  of  the 
plant  is  most  valued.  The  Double  White  combines  these 
qualities,  but  there  are  others  which  possess  them  singly. 
Many  of  the  Anemone-flowered  varieties  are  among  the  most 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  and  they  flower  profusely  and 
grow  mora  rapidly,  ultimately  forming  large  umbrageous  trees. 
The  species  known  as  reticulata  is  gorgeous  as  a  conservatory 
plant,  but  the  florist  would  likely  pronounce  the  flowers  loose 
and  untioy  in  appearance.  I  shall,  therefore,  recommend  a  list 
of  tweuty-fiye  varieties  from  each  separate  point  of  view. 

As  florists'  flowers  I  select : — 


Cnp  of  Beauty 

Jenny  Lind 

Vicomte  de  Nieulante 

Storyii 

Reine  des  BeautOs 

Mrs.  Cope 

Angnstina  Siiperba 

Bealii 

Princess  Baechiochi 

Sarah  Frost 

Mrs.  Abbey  Wilder 

Adriana 

Saccoiana  Nova 

Eafia 

Countess  of  Orkney 

Dbertina 

Souvenir  d'Emile  Defresne 

M.  D'Offoy 

Alba  plena 

Dante 

Fimbriata 

Jubilee 

Valtavaredo 

Aulica 

Imbricata 

As  conservatory  plants  I  should  choose  the  following : — 

Lavinia  Maggi 

Fimbriata 

Marchioness  of  Exeter 

Chaudlerii 

Comte  Boutonrlin 

Imbricata 

Countess  of  Derby 

Elegans 

Catherine  Longhi 

Conspicua 

Lncrezia  Gazzarrini 

Donckelaeri 

Qneen  Victoria 

Keticulata 

Prince  Albert 

Corallina 

Dachesse  d'Orlcang 

Formosa 

Henri  Favre 

Pictarata 

Mathotiana 

Eximia 

Bonomiana 

Monarch 

Alba  jilsna 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  reiterate  the  opinion,  that  the 

Camellia,  far  from  deserving  tl 

le  ill  name  it  has  acquired,  far 

from  being  a  diflicnlt  subject  to  deal  with,  is  one  of  the  least 
expensive  in  its  habits,  and  one  of  the  most  tractable  in  its 
nature  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  flowering  plants. 
But  before  venturing  to  deal  with  it,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
we  should  ascertain  its  nature  and  requirements.  What  can 
we  expect  if  we  persist  in  keeping  the  dog  unduly  shut  up,  or 
in  feeding  him  on  unsuitable  or  insufficient  diet  ? — William 
Paul,  Paul's  Ntirsenes,  Waltham  Cross. 


VINES'  DEATH  UNEXPLAINED— PERVEKSITY 
OF  PEAKS— HEATED  BORDER  FOR 

EAELT  VINERY. 

"  A  Constant  Eeadek's  "  Vines  (see  page  124),  are  planted 
eutside  and  taken  through  the  wall — has  he  looked  to  see  if 
the  rats  have  not  barked  them  just  where  they  enter  the  house  ? 
I  had  a  young  Vine  or  two  served  in  that  way  last  year ;  they 
did  not  push,  but  the  others  grew  very  well. 

The  Pear  yon  named  for  me  (Knight's  Monarch)  was  grown 
against  a  south  wall.  I  had  150  similar  to  the  specimen  sent, 
and  I  intend  propagating  the  variety  rather  largely,  as  there 
are  only  a  few  late  Pears  which  are  really  good  here  (Yorkshire). 
For  instance,  I  cannot  ripen  well  Benrr6  de  Bauce  and  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  yet  Knight's  Monarch  and  Glou  Morcjeau  are  good. 
The  vagaries  of  Pears  are  very  strange.  Out  of  about  fifty 
varieties  grown  here  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  really  good. 
All  my  Pears  and  Apples  are  on  walls,  and  so  are  the  Plums. 
Can  you  give  me  a  hint  or  two  as  to  ripening  the  two  Pears  I 
have  mentioned  ? — J.  W.  K. 

[Were  the  stems  outside  the  house  sufficiently  protected 
from  the  frost  whilst  the  stems  inside  were  being  forced  ?  We 
had  several  Vines  once  killed  in  this  way,  and  we  knew  of  a 
similar  case  near  here  this  winter.  There  are  many  situations 
in  which  Beurre  de  Eance  does  not  succeed  well ;  we  should, 
however,  have  thought  that  Ne  Plus  Meuris  would  have  done 
well.  It  succeeds  as  an  open  standard  in  the  London  district. 
We  can  only  suggest  to  you  to  expose  your  fruit  well  to  the 
sun,  and  especially  to  allow  all  late  Pears  to  hang  as  long  as 
possible  on  the  tree. — Eds.] 


Was  the  dressing  applied  hot  to  "  Constant  Eeadek's  " 
Vines,  as  sometimes  men  will  heat  the  dressing  to  make  it 
work  better  ?  It  should  never  be  applied  hotter  than  it  would 
become  from  being  placed  on  a  flue  or  on  the  pipes.  Are  the 
Vines  more  than  one  year  old  ?  as,  if  so,  it  would  not  be  a  case 
of  unripeued  wood.  I  see  nothing  particularly  objectionable  in 
the  die3sing  or  in  the  boiling.  I  always  boil  my  dressing,  as 
it  blends  the  materials  so  much  better  ;  but  compounds,  such 
as  the  Gishurst,  are  sometimes  of  uncertain  strengths.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  tobacco  paper.  I  use  homegrown 
tobacco  stalks  chopped  fine  and  well  boiled.  For  Gishurst 
compound  I  substitute  soft  soap,  together  with  a  little  soot  and 
lime,  which  mixture,  if  put  on  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  would 
never  cause  any  mischief.  I  have  applied  it  to  the  Vines  in 
five  houses,  to  Peach  trees.  Figs,  &a.,  for  several  years  without 
any  ill  effects.  Was  nothing  more  used  in  the  dressing  than 
the  ingredients  stated  at  page  124  ?  as  I  have  heard  of  nux- 
vomica,  urine,  and  sugar  of  lead  being  used,  and  the  mixture 
of  these  and  other  materials  might  produce  an  injurious  che- 
mical action. — F.  P.,  Gardener,  JSillington. 


"Constant  Eeadek  "  does  not  explain  whether  the  dead 
Vines  are  alternately  with  the  live  ones  in  the  house,  or  whether 
they  are  all  at  one  end,  nor  does  he  say  how  the  border  is  situ- 
ated— a  matter  of  much  consequence  in  early  forcing. 

I  started  my  first  vinery  on  December  1st ;  it  contains  eight 
Vines,  and  five  of  them  have  made  good,  strong,  short-jointed 
wood,  shown  plentv  of  bunches,  and  are  now  in  full  flower. 
Of  the  other  three  Vines  wh  ch  are  situated  at  the  cooler  end 
of  the  house,  the  first,  a  Sweetwater,  has  made  weak  shoots, 
and  has  not  shown  a  single  bunch.  The  second  is  Trentham 
Black,  and  the  third  Black  Hamburgh.  The  last  two  have  not 
made  nearly  such  good  wood,  and  have  not  shown  so  many 
bunches,  nor  are  the  bunches  so  large.  Besides,  they  are  at 
least  three  weeks  later  than  the  other  five  Vines,  owing  to  the 
coldness  of  the  border  ;  for  the  fireplace,  which  is  underneath 
the  house,  goes  as  far  under  the  border  as  the  roots  of  the  five 
Vines  extend.  This  proves  the  benefit  of  having  the  border 
heated  for  early  forcing  ;  for  not  only  the  Vines  are  more  for- 
ward, but  the  crop  is  better  io  quality  and  quantity  in  the  part 
of  the  house  where  the  border  is  heated.    I  am  much  in  favour 
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o{  having  constant  heat  in  the  border  when  Grapes  are  hanging 
late  in  the  season,  bat  the  border,  of  course,  mnst  be  dry  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house  cool,  the  atmosphere  being  also 
dry. 

I  have  two  Lady  Downe's  Vines  in  the  second  vinery,  situ- 
ated one  at  the  end  of  the  house  where  the  fireplace  of  the  first 
vinery  is  underneath,  and  the  other  about  the  middle  of  the 
house  where  no  artificial  heat  reaches  the  border.  The  Grapes 
were  ripened  last  July,  but  those  on  the  Vine  which  is  situated 
in  the  unhealed  part  of  the  borderjhave  not  kept  nearly  so  well 


as  the  others,  although  the  treatment  was  exactly  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  Grapes  on  the  Vine  above  the  fireplace  look 
as  plump  and  as  full  of  bloom  as  they  did  last  August. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  "  Constant  Eeadeu's  "  Vines  may 
be  the  lime  contained  in  the  dressing  glueing  up  the  buds,  or 
the  dressing  being  too  strong  (for  he  does  not  say  how  much 
water  he  used)  ;  or  it  may  be  starting  the  Vines  so  early  with 
the  border  unhealed  and  the  canes  weak,  the  rising  sap  being 
too  weak  to  force  the  development  of  the  buds. — W.  Jones, 
Bodlondeh,  Bangor. 


GROUND  LEA^LLING  AND  PRACTICAL   GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  13. 

DRAWING  PLANS. 


To  draw  and  transfer yj^r.  36  to  the  ground,  form  the  rectangle 
A  B  c  D,  also  the  diameter  lines  e  f  and  g  h.     Draw  lines  1  2, 

15  16,  17  18,  and  39  40,  which  form  the  inside  rectangle.  On 
the  diameter  line  H  f  draw  the  two  triangular  beds.  Draw  lines 
i  k  and  m  n.  On  the  diameter  line  G  H  draw  the  two  squares 
at  equal  distances  from  centre  o  ;  draw  the  diagonal  lines  ah,c  d 
on  one  side,  and  e  f,  g  h 

on  the  other  side ;  draw 
linns  r  s,  (  »,  v  »■,  .r  ;/, 

and  cone  spending  Unas 
on  the  ottier  side.  Be- 
tween lines  A  D  and  b  o 
draw  lines  39  40,  37  38, 
&a. ;  between  lines  a  b 
and  c  D  draw  lines  1  2, 
3  4,  &c. 

To  transfer  the  figure 
to  the  ground,  the  dis- 
tance between  points 
A  and  B  is  55  feet.  In- 
sert a  stake  at  each 
point.  From  point  b 
to  point  c  is  84  feet ; 
insert  a  stake  at  point 
c.  Line  cd  is  equal  to 
line  A  B  ;  insert  a  stake 
at  point  D.  Line  n  a 
is  equal  to  line  b  c  ; 
lay  a  line  from  stake 
to  stake.  On  each  side 
of  the  stake  at  point  A 
measure  5  feet  (which 
is  the  width  of  the  side 
walk),  and  insert  pegs 
as  at  points  1  and  39. 
On  each  side  of  the 
stake  at  point  b  mea- 
sure 5  feet,  and  insert 
pegs  as  at  points  15 
and  40.  On  each  side 
of  the  stake  at  point  c 
measure  5  feet,  and  in- 
sert pegs  as  at  points 

16  and  18.     On  each 

side  of    the   stake  at 

point  D  measure  5  feet, 

and  insert  pegs  as  at 

points  2  and  17.     Lay 

lines  from  peg  1  to  peg 

2,  and  from  peg  15  to 

10,  from  17  to  18,  and 

from  39  to  40.     Where 

the    lines    cross   each 

other  are  the  angles  of 

the    inside    rectangle. 

Insert  a  stake  at  each 

point,  as  at  points  rw. 

On  each   side   of   the 

diameter  line  e  f,  on 

line  1  2,  measure  5  feet, 
and  insert  a  peg  at  each  point,  as  at  M  ;  from  points  1 1  measure 
13  feet  to  line  e  f,  and  insert  a  peg  as  at  point  ;■.  Find  the 
corresponding  triangle  on  line  15  16,  insert  a  peg  at  each  point, 
and  lay  lines  from  peg  to  peg.  From  the  pegs  at  points  1 1,  on 
the  side  lines  of  the  triangle,  measure  7  feet  3  inches  ;  insert 
a  peg  at  each  point,  as  at  points  c  g.  Find  the  corresponding 
points  c  6  on  the  corresponding!;triangle.    From  the  peg  at 


Fig.  SG.    Scale  16  feet  to  the  inch 


point  )•,  on  line  r  w,  measure  3  feet,  and  insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  /.  Lay  a  line  from  peg  e  to  peg  /  as  shown.  From  the 
peg  at  point  w,  on  line  lo  r,  measure  3  feet,  and  insert  a  peg  as 
at  point  h.  Lay  a  line  from  the  peg  at  point  g  to  the  peg  at 
point  h  •  where  these  two  lines  cross  each  other  is  the  centre 
of  the  square ;  insert   a   peg    at   that  point.     On  each  side 

of  that  peg,  on  lines 
c  f  and  g  h,  measure 
6  feet ;  insert  a  peg  at 
each  point,  as  in  the 
small  circles.  Lay  a 
line  from  peg  to  peg, 
and  the  square  is  lined. 
On  each  side  of  the 
diameter  line  e  f  — 
that  is  to  say,  from 
the  stakes  at  points 
E  F,  measure  11  feet 
6  inches,  and  insert 
pegs  as  at  points  i  n 
and  m  k.  Lay  lines 
connecting  pegs  i  and 
k,  also  pegs  m  and  n. 
On  each  side  of  the 
diameter  line  e  f  mea- 
sure 2  feet,  and  insert 
pegs  as  at  points  27, 
28,  29,  and  30,  and  lay 
lines  connecting  them. 
On  each  side  of  the 
diagonal  lines  ef  and 
g  h  measure  2  feet,  and 
insert  pegs  as  at  points 
r  s,  t  u,  V  w,  and  x  y, 
and  lay  lines  connect- 
ing them.  Find  the 
corresponding  points 
on  the  other  side,  and 
lay  the  corresponding 
lines  in  the  same  man- 
ner. From  the  stake 
at  point  A,  on  line  a  n, 
measure  16  feet,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at  point 
37.  From  the  stake  at 
point  B  measure  the 
same  distance  on  line 
B  c,  and  insert  a  peg  as 
at  point  38.  From  the 
stakes  at  points  a  and 
B  measure  22  feet,  and 
insert  pegs  as  at  points 
35  and  30.  From  stakes 
A  and  E  measure  26  feet, 
and  insert  pegs  as  at 
points  33  and  34.  Again, 
from  stakes  A  and  d 
measure  32  feet,  and 
insert  pegs  as  at  points 
31  and  32.  Find  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner.  Lay 
lines  connecting  pegs  37  38,  .S5  36,  33  34,  31  32,  and  also  corre- 
sponding lines  on  the  other  side.  On  each  side  of  the  diameter 
line  G  n— that  is,  on  each  side  of  the  stakes  at  points  o  h, 
measure  2  feet,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  7  8  and  9  10. 
Again,  on  each  side  of  the  stakes  at  points  g  n  measure  8  feet, 
and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  3  4,  13  14.    Lay  connecting  lines 
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between  lines  7  8,  9  10,  3  4,  13  14,  then  all  the  lines  are  laid. 
The  beds  are  intended  to  be  edged  with  Box  edging.  The 
squares  would  answer  well  for  vaees.  b,  beds ;  w,  walks. — 
M.  O'DoNNELL,  Gardener  to  E.  Leeming^  Esq.^  Spring  Grove, 
Richmond. 

FRENCH  HORTICULTURISTS'  RELIEF  FUND. 

A  MEETING  wag  held  yesterday,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Borticnltural  Society,  South  Kensington,  to  consider  the  mode 
in  which  British  horticulturists  can  best  aid  their  suffering 
brethren  in  France,  after  the  fearful  hardships  and  devastation 
they  have  undergone  through  the  war  with  Germany.  Mr. 
■G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  were  present 
Mr.  William  Paul,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Moore.  Rev.  H.  H.  Dom- 
brain,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Standish,  and  Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Harry 
Teitch,  Mr.  Thomas  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Bull  also  took  part  in 
the  movement,  but  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  Ist,  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  subscription,  and  to  solicit 
contributions  in  kind  in  aid  of  the  French  horticulturiBts  who  have 
been  ruined  or  injured  by  the  war. 

"  2nd,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  this  object,  con- 
sisting of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  and  that  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  be  requested  to  act 
as  Honorary  Secretary." 

We  shall  draw  attention  more  at  length  next  week  to  this 
desirable  objeot,  meanwhile  directing  our  readers'  notice  to  the 
fact,  and  strongly  urging  them  to  unite  in  making  this  laudable 
-object  a  real  success. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

March  1st. 
Fruit  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  in  the  chair.    Mr. 


James  Batters,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Chilworth  Manor, 
Romsey,  sent  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Queen  Pine,  weighing  4  lbs. 
The  plant  on  which  it  was  grown  was  twenty-two  months  old.  It  was 
much  admired  and  received  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  Douglas,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  sent  a  bunch  of 
Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  from  a  plant  grafted  on  the  Lady  Downe's, 
and  also  a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's  from  the  stock  plant.  The  fruit 
of  Lady  Downe's  was  of  good  colour  and  indifferent  flavour,  and 
Mrs.  Pince  was  deficient  in  colour,  but  superior  in  flavour.  Mr. 
Osman,  gardener  to  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex, 
sent  a  dish  of  Loquat,  the  fruit  of  Eriobotrya  japonica.  The  fruit 
was  small  but  very  highly  ripened,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  many  of 
the  members  expressing  an  opinion  that  they  were  the  best-flavoured 
-examples  of  home-grown  Loquat  they  had  seen.  A  special  certificate 
was  awarded.  M.  Piccarillo,  of  Wigmore  Street,  sent  cones  of  the 
thin-shelled  Pinus  Pinea,  from  Naples.  The  seeds  of  this  variety  have 
thin  skin,  and  may  be  easily  broken  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Mr,  Caunell,  of  Woolwich,  sent  a  model  of  a  new  boiler  of  his  in- 
vention, and  another  was  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardener  to  Thomas 
Brassey,  Esq.,  of  Normanhurst  Court,  Battle,  bat  the  Committee 
decided  that  no  opinion  would  be  given  upon  any  boiler  a  model,  of 
which  no  practical  experience  had  been  obtained. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  bunch  of  early  Grapes,  and  for  the 
best  bunch  of  late  Grapes.  In  the  former  class  no  first  prize  was 
awarded,  the  second  went  to  Mr.  Tribe,  gardener  to  J.  Shai"pe,  Esq., 
Waltham  Cross,  for  Black  Hamburgh.  For  late  Grapes  Mr.  Sage, 
gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  was  first  with  Alicante  in  very 
good  condition,  also  showing  Mrs.  Pince  a  little  shrivelled,  not  for 
competition.  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield, 
was  second,  with  Lady  Downe's,  fine,  also  showing  excellent  bunches 
not  for  competition.  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  was  third 
with  Alicante. 

•  The  first  prize  for  the  best  dishes  of  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Rhu- 
barb went  to  Mr.  Bray,  gardener  to  E.  Sandford,  Esq.,  Njnehead 
■Court,  Wellington,  for  good  samples  of  each.  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Lord  Carrington,  was  second  with  fine  Rhubarb,  good  Asparagus,  but 
the  Sea-kale  coarse. 

Floral  Committee. — Mr.Denniug,  gardenertoLordLondesborough, 
sent  a  group  of  Orchids,  among  which  were  several  fine  specimens  of 
Dendrobium  nobile,  one  in  particular  being  nearly  4  feet  across,  and 
a  dense  mass  of  blossom.  Besides  these  there  were  Cattleya  Tiianjei, 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  PhalaBUopsis  Scbilleriana,  Oncidium  splen- 
didum,  conspicuous  by  its  long  spike  of  flowers,  with  a  yellow  lip 
■2  inches  in  diameter ;  O.  leucochilum,  and  others ;  Odontoglossum 
cordatum  in  fine  bloom,  Pilumna  fragrans,  noticed  in  our  report  of  the 
last  Meeting,  the  pretty  Dendrobium  lasioglossum,  D.  capillipes  with 
small  orange  yellow  flowers,  and  Angrrocum  citratum.  Mr.  Denning 
also  sent  a  very  pretty  unnamed  Cheilanthes  with  finely-divided  fronds. 
From  Mr.  Williams  came  a  varied  and  pretty  group  of  Orchids, 
Palms,  and  other  plants,  in  which  were  execllent  specimens  of  Cypri- 
pedium  villosum,  Odontoglossums,  Dendrochilumglnmaceum,  new  hy- 
brid berried  Solanums,  Iris  reticulata,  Cyclamens,  Amaryllis,  Camellias, 


the  beautiful  azure-flowered  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  other  plants, 
together  with  a  Trichopilia  with  white  flowers,  tinged  with  orange  in  the 
throat. 

From  the  Society's  garden  came  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  spe- 
ciosum,  and  a  new  Lycaste,  very  free-flowering,  and  having  drooping, 
dull  fawn-coloured  flowers,  with  an  orange  lip. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  group  containing  flne  specimens 
of  Cypripedium  villosnm,  Lycastes,  Dendrocbilum  glumaceum,  and 
other  Orchids,  together  with  Ancubas  in  berry,  Pancratium  fragrans, 
and  Amaryllids  ;  also  Mormodes  minax  from  Chiriqni,  a  rather  showy 
new  Orchid,  purplish  rose,  with  dark  crimson  spots  and  blotches,  and 
the  hybrid  Lfelia  Pilcheri  raised  from  L.  Perinni  and  Cattleya  crispa,  the 
latter  plant  being  shown  in  competition  for  Major  Trevor  Clarke's  prize. 
Messrs.  RoUisson  Sz  Sons,  of  Tooting,  sent  a  group  in  which 
were  several  Cypripediums  of  which  C.  villosum  was  very  fine, 
Vandas,  Phalaeuopsis  Scbilleriana,  Dendrobium  WalUchi,  a  variety  of 
nobile,  much  finer  than  the  latter  in  colour,  Amaryllis,  Palms,  &c. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  gardener  to  Bishop  Sumner,  Farnham  Castle,  sent 
Cattleya  Triaufui  Lawrenciana,  a  most  splendid  variety  and  beauti- 
fully flowered,  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Kingianum. 
Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham, 
exhibited  several  varieties  of  Azalea  amoena.  As  shown,  the  plants 
had  larger  flowers  and  differed  in  the  shades  of  coloar,  affording  a 
pleasing  variety.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  Primula  auriculseflora 
to  show  its  merits  as  an  early-flowering  Primrose  ;  and  Mr.  Knigbt, 
Floral  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Princess  Louise  Victoria  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rose,  which  is  stated  to  be  very  free  both  in  growth  and  flowering, 
and  suitable  as  a  climbing  Rose. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Mr.  Rutter  Golden 
Tricolor  Pelargonium,  very  fine.  From  Mr.  Orchard,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Wimbledon,  came  seedling  Violet 
Purple  King,  a  cross  between  the  Czar  and  the  common  Russian, 
having  large,  very  sweet-scented  flowers.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
exhibited  Eupatorium  riparium,  forming  a  plant  4  feet  across,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  charming  heads  of  little  button-like  white 
flowers  which  would  be  extremely  useful  for  bouquet-making.  Mr4 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  exhibited  two  fine  baskets  of 
Sempervivnm  tabnlseforme,  the  lively  green  saucers  or  platters  which 
the  plant  resembles  having  a  very  good  effect,  also  baskets  of  the 
charming  little  double  Hepatica  triloba  rubra,  pans  of  Scillaa,  a 
numerous  and  very  beautiful  collection  of  spring  flowers,  and  a  basket 
of  variegated  Opbiopogons.  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  C.  Leach,  Esq., 
Clapbam  Park,  sent  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
specioaum,  and  Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth, 
Masdevallia  elephanticeps  (?)  with  an  extremely  brilliant  orange  scarlet 
flower  veined  with  deep  scarlet.  Odontoglossum  Roasii,  very  fine, 
came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  also  Odontoglossum  retusum- 
latro  with  rich  orange  blossoms.  From  Mr.  Ball  came  Helcia  san- 
guinolenta,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  with  a  fine  spike. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  six  Camellias  in  pots,  but  there  were 
no  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Lane,  however,  sent  a  numeroua  collection, 
mostly  small  and  well-bloomed  plants.  Prizes  were  likewise  offered 
for  cut  blooms.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  J. 
Brand,  Esq.,  Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  who  had  fine  examples  of  Fim- 
briata,  Valtevaredo,  Donckelaari,  La  Reine,  Countess  of  Orkney, 
Chandleri  elegans.  Jubilee,  Elegans,  Alba  plena,  Aulica,  and  Imbri- 
cata.  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  C.  Keiser,  Esq.,  Broxboume,  was 
sftcond,  and  Mr.  A.  Wilkie,  Oak  Lodge,  Kensington,  third.  Mr.  Trnss- 
ler,  gardener  to  D.  J.  Kay,  Esq.,  Hoddesdou,  also  sent  some  good 
blooms.  By  far  the  finest  exhibition,  however,  of  Camellias  was  that 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  who  had  no  less  than  six  large 
boxes  of  splendid  cut  blooms.  Donckelaari,  Alba  plena,  Corallina, 
and  Imbricata  each  filled  a  box,  and  there  were  besides  two  stands 
containing  a  number  of  the  best  varieties. 

Of  shrubs  in  flower  there  was  only  one  collection,  coming  from  Mr. 
Wilkie,  Oak  Lodge,  for  which  a  second  prize  was  awarded.  It  con- 
sisted of  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  amcena.  Lilac,  &c. 

Of  Lily  of  the  Valley  the  best  six  pots  came  from  Mr.  Howard,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Brand,  Esq.,  of  Balham.  These  filled  large  pans,  and 
formed  a  grand  show.  Mr.  Searle,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Steel,  Esq., 
Hammersmith,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  third. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Dennincr,  gardener  to 
Lord  Londesborough,  for  his  new  Fern,  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  for 
OdontoGlossum  retusom  latro,  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Tricolor  Pelargonium 
Mr.  Rutter,  and  to  Mr.  Pilcher  for  his  Masdevallia. 

Special  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware  for  his  collection  o£ 
plants  ;  to  Mr.  Denning  for  hia  collection  of  Orchids,  also  for  Dendro- 
bium nobile  and  Oncidium  splendidum ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  a  col- 
lection of  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  Lane  for  Camellias  in  pots ;  to  Messrs. 
Rolliason  for  a  group  of  plants,  and  for  Cypripedium  villosnm  ;  to  Mr. 
Trussler  for  cut  Camellias  ;  to  Mr.  Moore  for  Dendrobium  speciosum  ; 
to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  cut  Camellias  ;  to  Mr.  Williams  for  a  miscella- 
neous group  ;  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  Dendrobium  Kingianum  and  Cat- 
tleya Trianffii  Lawrenciana  ;  also  for  Dendrobium  speciosum  from  the 
Society's  garden. 


General  Meeting. — Major  R.  Trevor  Clarke  in  the  chair.  After 
the  election  of  thirty-one  new  Fellows  the  Chairman  said  Mr.  Bateman 
would  make  some  remarks  on  the  losses  of  our  French  horticultural 
brt'lbreu. 
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Mr.  Bateman  snid  he  wonld  first  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
Orchids.  The  Masdevallias  were  eminently  cool  Orchids,  as  they 
grew  ou  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow ;  they  were  also  eminently 
mimetic  Orchids,  and  one  hnown  to  us  only  by  drawings  was  M.  ele- 
phanticeps,  so  named  from  its  flowers  bearing  some  resemblance  to  an 
elephant's  head.  The  plant  shown  under  that  name  was,  however, 
probably  only  a  variety  of  M.  coccinea,  and  therefore  M.  elephanticepg 
was  still  a  disideratnm.  The  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Kossii 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse  was  next  noticed,  also  the  specimen  of 
Oncidium  retnsum  latro  which  was  not  only  curious  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  Epidendrum  vitellinnm,  but 
had  also  a  curious  trick  of  pushing,  but  never  coming  to  the  point  of 
flowering.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  Lad  been  made  in  the 
Society's  gardens  it  had  obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  but  Messrs. 
Backhouse  had  succeeded ;  and  no  doubt  in  the  future,  when  the  bulbs 
gained  strength,  the  spike  would  be  of  much  greater  length.  The 
beautiful  Cattleya  from  Bishop  Sumner's  gardener,  Augrrccnm 
eitrinum,  and  some  other  Orchids  having  been  briefly  noticed,  atten- 
tion was  nest  directed  to  a  Berberis  which  a  few  days  ago  had  formed 
a  splendid  golden  corona  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Kensington,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  if  it  were  desired  to  form  it  into  a  handsome  plant, 
it  was  only  necessai"y  to  keep  its  head  cut  off. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  he  now  begged  to  call  attention  to  the  serious 
losses  French  horticulturists  had  sustained  in  the  war,  and  after  draw- 
ingl  a  picture  of  what  would  be  the  results  to  the  nurserymen  and 
market  gardeners  round  London  if  a  similar  zone  were  trampled  on  by 
contending  armies  to  that  which  has  been  the  field  of  operations 
ronnd  Paris,  said  a  Committee  had  been  formed  to  aid  French  horti- 
culturists. The  Council,  with  the  Fellows'  permission,  woald,  in  addi- 
tion, hand  over  any  surplus  seeds.  The  valuable  Orchids  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  had  been  literally  pulverised,  but  the  Society  would 
send  any  duplicates  they  possessed ;  Kew  would  assist;  but  still  he 
urged  those  who  had  plants  to  spare  to  do  the  same.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  send  to  the  Society  the  names  of  such  plants  in  the  first 
instance,  and  for  himself  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  English 
horticulturists  would  contribute  something  handsome  for  their  suffer- 
ing brethren  in  France.  In  addition,  a  bazaar  would  be  held  in  the 
gardens  the  week  after  Easter  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  of 
Teck,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  others,  and  he  invited  contributions 
of  articles,  and  especially  of  bouquets. 

The  Kev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  said,  that  after  a  careful  examination,  the 
Gastronema  shown  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  last  meeting,  appeared  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  G.  sanguineum,  or  Cyrtanthus  sanguineus,  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  521S.  Mr.  "Ware's  beautiful  collection  of 
spring  flowers  was  next  noticed,  and  especially  the  true  Leucojum 
vernum  which  it  contained,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  early-flower- 
ing Crocus  Imperatonins,  to  which  the  Chairman  had  drawn  attention 
last  year.  A  Wigandia  in  a  diseased  state,  from  Messrs.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Berkeley  said,  appeared  to  be  affected  with  precisely  the  same 
disease  as  that  which  is  so  fatal  to  Verbenas,  and  the  cause  of  this  was 
ascribed  to  an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  roots,  for,  on  turning  the 
Wigandia  out  of  its  pot,  these  were  found  to  be  in  a  bad  state. 

Mr.  Berkeley  then  read  a  paper  which  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India  last  December,  descriptive  of 
a  mode  of  rendering  the  Litchi  stoneless  by  scooping  out  the  pith  and 
afterwards  inarching,  by  which  means,  after  each  operation,  the  stone 
became  less  and  less.  Dr.  Hogg  had  informed  him  this  was  by  no 
means  a  new  idea,  for  a  similar  method  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
old  authors,  but  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  confessed  himself  incredulous  of 
the  success  of  the  piocess,  and  ou  grounds  which  he  stated. 

The  Chairman  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  prizes  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  exhibitors  gaining  the  greatest  number  of  marks  for 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  hybridisation,  and  said,  as 
soon  as  he  could  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  best  manner 
in  which  they  could  be  competed  for,  he  would  make  the  result  known 
in  the  horticultural  journals. 


A  MEETiNft  was  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  above,  to  consider  Mr. 
Marshall's  new  exhibition  scheme  (see  pages  49  and  122).  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  in  the  chair,  and  after  inviting  suggestions,  and  there  being 
a  short  discussion  on  the  details,  he  proposed  that  the  conditions 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  among  exhibitors,  and  opinions  in- 
vited. Dr.  Ilogg  said,  as  all  seemed  agreed  on  general  principles  and 
the  only  difEcrences  were  on  matters  of  detail,  he  would  propose  that  a 
Committee  be  ajipointed  to  confer  with  the  Council.  He  would  not 
advise  a  large  Committee.  The  Chairman  invited  him  to  name  the 
members,  to  which  Dr.  Hogg  demurred,  but  eventually  the  following 
were  nominated — viz.,  Messrs.  Baiues,  W.  Paul,  Williams,  Moore, 
Turner,  Eraser,  Ward,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
proposed  regulations  should  be  printed  and  sent  out,  to  be  returned  to 
the  Committee  previous  to  the  next  meeting,  March  15th. 

Abditiokai.  Pkizes. — G.  "W.  Eicketts,  Esq.,  offers  first  and  second 
prizes  of  20,s-,  and  lO.t.  respectively  for  two  erect-flowered  and  two  droop- 
ing-flowered  Gloxinias,  to  be  competed  for  on  May  17th,  also  for 
Carnations. 

LEAF-COLOURS  IN  AUTUMN. 
A  PATEE  on  the  colonra  of  autumnal  foliaca  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Sorby,  appears  in  the  last  numbor  ofitbe  Qimrlerhi  Journal  nj 


Science.  The  chemical  substances  which  give  rise  to  the  vary- 
ing tints  of  autumn  he  divides  into  five  classes  or  genera : — 

1.  Chloropliyll,  or  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  is  very 
rarely  found  pure,  even  in  fresh  leaves.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the 
spectrum  has  a  well  marked   absorption   band  in   the  red, 

2.  Xanthopliyll,  or  the  yellow  colouring  matter ;  this  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  r 
the  spectrum  shows  absorption  at  the  blue  end.  It  is  found  in 
various  fruits,  flowers,  and  roots.  3.  Erytliropliyll,  or  the  red 
colouring  matter.  There  is  a  strong  absorption  in  the  green 
part  of  tha  spectrum ;  the  various  kinds  are  usually  soluble  in 
water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It 
is  found  in  red  flowers  and  leavee.  4.  Chrysophyll,  or  the 
golden  yellow  colours,  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  5.  Phaiophyll,  or  the  group 
of  various  browns,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  These  are  mostly  due  to  the  oxidation  of  chrysophyll. 
Unfaded  green  leaves  are  coloured  mainly  by  chlorophyll,  but 
the  tint  is  very  much  modified  by  xanthophyll  and  by  colours 
of  the  chrysophyll  group.  The  various  tints  of  autumnal  foliage 
are  produced  by  combinations  of  different  members  of  the  above 
groups  ;  and  Mr.  Sorby  gives  the  following  scheme  of  their  rela- 
tive abundance : — During  complete  vitality  and  growth,  we  have 
different  kinds  of  chlorophyll  and  chrysophyll  producing  more 
or  less  bright  green ;  during  low  vitality  and  change,  erythro- 
phjU  and  santbophjll  make  their  appearance,  producing  more 
or  less  green-brown,  red-scarlet,  or  bright  orange-brown;  while 
during  death  and  decomposition  phaiophyll  and  humus  (brown- 
black)  usurp  their  places,  and  gradually  cause  a  uniform  dull 
brown  colour. — (English  3Iechanic  and  IVorld  of  Science.) 


THE   FROSTS  versus  VEGETATION. 

Me.  Eoeson  having  asked  for  information  (page  88)  as  to  the- 
effects  on  vegetation  of  the  late  severe  weather,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
a  few  particulars.  For  many  miles  in  extent  round  here  exposed 
culinary  vegetables  have  in  most  cases  suffered  severely,  and  with  me, 
such  as  Savoys,  Kales,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  are  materially  injured, 
infinitely  more  so  than  the  same  kinds  were  by  the  memorable  severe 
weather  of  18.59-60.  Broccolis  and  young  Cabbage  i^lants  are  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  the  latter,  however,  would  doubtless  have  escaped 
injui7  but  for  an  insufficient  coveriug  of  snow,  which,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  have  fallen  more  sparingly  in  South  Warmckshire  than  in 
many  parts,  especially  in  the  south  of  England. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  importance  of  protecting  frozen 
plants  from  the  adverse  influence  of  bright  sunlight,  has  been  forcibly 
exemplified  by  an  instance  that  lately  presented  itself  to  my  notice,  in 
the  shape  of  several  hundreds  of  young  Cauliflower  plants  pricked  out 
under  large  hand-lights,  and  which,  inadvertently,  had  been  afforded 
no  other  protection  from  the  alternating  frosts  and  sudden  thaws,  in 
consequence  of  which  every  plant  is  Jiors  de  combat;  whereas,  had 
some  slight  covering  been  thrown  over  them,  even  after  they  had  been 
considerably  frozen,  prior  to  the  thaw,  I  believe  the  majority  of  them 
would  have  been  saved,  if  I  may  argue  from  the  result  of  the  practice 
I  fortunately  adopted  in  protecting  those  I  have  under  my  own  charge. 

I  hear  sad  accounts  on  all  sides  of  injury  to  stored  roots,  such  as 
Potatoes  and  Mangold  W  urzel,  and  to  Apples,  where  sufficient  protective 
means  were  not,  or  could  not  be  afforded.  Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
however,  appear  to  have  sustained  comparatively  little  injury  in  the 
grounds  here,  except  in  two  or  three  cases ;  fully-exposed  Laurustinus 
is  materially  injured.  The  lowest  reading  of  Negretti's  registering 
thermometer  was  30°  below  freezing  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
December,  and  I  learn  that  4°  below  zero  was  registered  about  five 
miles  from  here  in  a  low-lying  vale,  where  at  all  times  during  frosty 
weather  a  lower  temperature  is  registered  than  with  us. 

The  following  are  the  readings  of  my  thermometer  from  December 
23rd  to  January  1st.  It  is  fixed  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  and  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground. 


Dec.  23rtl,  19"  below  freezing  point. 
„    24th,   23°  „  „ 

„    26th,   2fi"  „  „ 

„    26th,     5°  „ 

27th,   15° 


Dee.  28th,    7°  below  freezing  point. 
„    29th,    5"  „  „ 

„    80th,  26°  „  „ 

„    81st,  80°  „  ,1 

Jan.    Ist,  24°  „  ,. 


— "W.  G.iKDiNEE,  Lower  Eatliigton  Parh  Gardens,  Stratford-oii-Avon. 


STONE  FRUIT  FAR  NORTH. 

I  WAS  not  aware  till  lately  that  you  wished  to  have  a  report 
of  the  stone  fruit  grown  here.  My  experience  is  so  limited 
that  my  contribution,  I  am  afraid,  will  compare  very  unfavour- 
ably with  those  of  most  of  your  correspondents;  yet  it  may 
prove  useful  to  north- country  growers  whom  I  am  very  anxious 
to  encourage. 

A  south  wall  here,  fronting  one  point  east  of  south,  and 
built  in  compartments  of  brick  and  of  stcna  alternately,  9  feet 
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in  height,  and  extending  48  yards  in  length,  had  been  planted 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  with  six  trees,  allowing  8  yards 
for  each  tree.  These  were  selected,  I  believe,  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  "  Fruit  Catalogue,"  and  were  very  successful. 
The  Peaches  intended  to  ripen  in  succession  were  Acton  Scot, 
English  Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  and  Eoyal  George.  They  gave 
an  excellent  succession  from  about  the  earliest  season  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  Peaches  on  the  open  wall  in  this  couaty  until 
the  latest  period  at  which  the  Peach  will  be  found  to  possess  its 
usual  high  flavour.  In  October  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  and 
it  is  better  to  rely  on  Plums  as  a  dessert  stone  fruit  for  that 
month  than  to  endeavour  to  prolong  the  supply  of  Peaches. 
The  Aeton  Scot  bore  well,  and  was  of  excellent  quality,  ripening 
about  the  10th  of  August,  but  the  tree  is  small,  and  the  fruit 
medium-sized.  We  now  expect  that  the  Early  York  will  super- 
sede it.  The  Ballegarde,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  robust  growing, 
large  tree,  and  bore  most  wonderful  crops  of  from  forty  to  Sixty 
dozen,  and  one  year  produced  eighty-five  dozen.  After  some 
years  of  this  heavy  cropping,  the  trees  were  injured  by  a  very 
severe  frost,  and  we  have  now  a  succession  of  young  trees 
taking  their  place.  Amongst  these  the  French  Bellegarde,  a 
beautiful  dark-coloured  fruit,  promises  to  ripen  well.  The 
Noblesse  bore  and  ripened  well ;  nothing  can  exceed  it  in 
quality.  We  have  now  a  smallish  white  Peach,  seat  a?  a 
Noblesse  (which  it  is  not),  that  is  delicious.  Boyal  George 
has  long  been  the  favourite  Peach  in  this  county,  but  it  should 
be  known  that  it  is  the  latest  variety  that  will  succeed  here, 
and  that  many  sorts  are  at  least  one  month  earlier. 

Our  Nectarine  was  and  is  the  Elruge.  It  is  small,  but  bears 
76ry  well,  and  ripens  freely.  Hardwicke  Seedling  is  a  larger 
and  earlier  fruit,  but,  excepting  in  a  very  fine  season  like  l»st 
summer,  when  we  had  great  heat,  it  is  inferior.  Violette 
Ha'iive  has  not  yet  had  time  to  prove  itself. 

Our  Apricot  was  Moorpark,  a  delicious  fruiL  We  have  also 
grown  Hemskerk,  equally  good,  but  smaller,  and  not  so  free  a 
bearer.  We  have  grown  Breda,  which  here  is  quite  inferior. 
I  have  seen  some  prodigious  crops  of  Apricots  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood :  125  dozen  were  gathered  from  a  tree  in  the  garden 
of  the  clergyman  of  this  parish ;  but  no  variety  that  we  have 
met  with  equals  the  Moorpark. 

I  have  yet  to  state  that  some  of  our  trees  are  on  brick  and 
some  on  stone  walls,  and  some  are  planted  so  that  one  half  of 
the  tree  is  trained  on  brick  and  the  other  half  on  stone,  but  we 
have  failed  to  detect  either  the  blossom  or  the  fruit  being  ever 
earlier  on  the  brick  wall  than  on  the  stone  wall ;  that  such 
should  be  considered  to  be  the  case  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
■  delusion. 

A  g«od  October  Plum,  to  hang  on  the  wall  till  November,  is 
a  desideratum.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  apt  to  fall  off  when  of 
the  size  of  a  small  bean.  Autumn  Gage,  a  great  bearer,  is 
insipid.  A  white  Quetsche  is  too  early,  and  a  dark  one  is 
inferior.  Blue  Imperatrioe  promises  well.  Late  Orleans  has 
been  considered  our  best  October  Plum.  At  Gordonstown, 
near  here,  the  baronial  residence  of  Sir  W.  Gordon  Gumming, 
Bart.,  there  is  a  large  tree  of  this  variety  on  a  soutli  wall,  and 
for  many  years  past  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  an  abundant 
crop  of  fine  fruit  lasting  all  the  month  of  October. 

Ot  Cherries,  May  Duke  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer; 
although  early,  it  hangs  long  (under  a  net)  on  the  tree.  It 
■succeeds  much  better  on  the  wall  than  as  a  standard,  but  it 
bears  and  ripens  freely  on  a  north  wall,  as  at  CuUen  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  ot  Seafield.  We  have  some  new  earlier  varie- 
ties, such  as  BsUe  d'Orl^ans,  but  we  have  not  yet  sufficient 
knowledge  of  them.  The  common  White  Heart  Cherry  of  this 
country,  of  which  there  are  large  standard  trees  in  almost  all 
the  old  gardens,  is  a  most  delicious  fruit.  We  have  also  a 
Bigarreau  Cherry  quite  common  and  quite  hardy.  Next  to 
these,  or  perhaps  exceeding  them  in  importance,  is  the  Hun- 
garian Gean,  of  which  there  is  both  a  black  and  a  red  variety, 
bearing  annually  by  thousands.  An  English  gentleman,  who 
was  here  two  years  since,  was  so  charmed  with  them  that  he 
ordered  ten  trees  from  Mr.  Grigor,  Nurseryman,  of  Forres,  who 
carefully  propagates  this  variety.  At  Sea  Park,  the  residence 
of  Captain  E.  Dunbar  Dunbar,  where  there  are  some  large  trees, 
the  fruit  annually  is  something  wonderful  to  behold. 

We  protect  all  our  stone  fruit  from  frost,  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  severe,  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  sea,  by  laying 
posts,  with  the  butt  end  on  the  ground,  about  a  yard  from  the 
wall,  and  the  upper  end  resting  against  the  top  of  the  wall. 
They  are  put  all  along  the  wall,  at  about  4  feet  apart,  and  a 
herring  net,  with  meshes  about  an  inch  square,  is  put  on  double 
along  the  whole,  and  reaching  from  the  top  to  within  a  yard  of 


the  ground.  It  is  put  on  as  soon  as  the  blossom  expands,  and 
is  left  until  the  fruit  are  the  size  of  large  peas.  Old  herring 
nets  are  very  abundant  and  cheap  here. 

Figs  ripen  well  during  August  and  September.  A  variety  that 
has  been  for  many  years  in  this  garden  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Brown  Ischia,  obtained  for  us  from  Chiswick 
by  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  There  is  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  larger  sort,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and 
equally  good. 

At  Grant  Lodge,  near  Elgin,  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of 
Seafield,  I  have  seen  a  standard  Mulberry  tree  completely  laden 
with  ripe  fruit  ;  in  several  gardens  in  this  county  such  trees 
have  been  tried  without  success.  When  trained  on  the  wall, 
continual  application  of  the  knife  must  be  avoided.  The  shelter 
from  the  north  wind,  that  rendered  the  trees  at  Grant  Lodge  so 
successful,  has  now  been  partly  removed;  but  it  is  on  record 
that  a  Mulberry,  as  a  standard,  where  well  sheltered  from  the 
north,  with  a  good  southern  exposure,  would  be  nothing  new  in 
our  gardens. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  we  have  Eivers's  Early  Fa- 
vourite Plum  and  July  Green  Gage  on  a  south  wall,  to  succeed 
the  Cherries  and  to  precede  the  Peaches.  We  trust  to  standards 
for  midseason  Plums,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  notice. — Johk 
MicCuLLOcn,  The  Gardens,  Buffus,  Elgin. 


SLOW  COMBUSTION  AND  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 

It  will  interest  many  of  your  readers  who  have  small  houses 
under  their  own  supervision,  and  to  whom  cheapness  of  fuel 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  attendance  are  desirable,  to  know 
something  about  the  firing  burnt  in  this  part  of  Wales.  It 
amused  me  much  when  I  saw  it  first.  I  aUude  to  the  Welsh 
"  balls,"  as  they  are  called.  They  are  made  of  the  small  parts, 
or  dust,  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  which  "E.  S."  speaks  so 
highly  (see  page  26).  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  all  he  has 
said  in  its  favour ;  and  he  is  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
fireplace  should  contract  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
door  should  be  different  from  that  usually  employed. 

Now,  the  balls  are  far  more  economical  than  the  fuel  that 
"E.  S."  uses,  and  so  slow  is  the  combustion,  that  a  fire  can  be 
made  to  keep  in  for  from  six  to  twenty-six  hours  by  using 
different  quantities  of  clay.  This  varies  in  colour,  but  that 
of  a  dun  colour  is  the  best,  and  it  is  found  in  low-lying  ground 
at  the  depth  of  from  1  to  3  or  4  feet  from  the  surface ;  this 
generally,  but  not  always,  being  a  black  bog,  4  to  6  feet  deep, 
and  resting  on  a  rough  gravelly  bottom.  It  is  quite  impervious 
to  water,  and  scarcely  any  grit  is  to  be  found  in  it.  It  costs 
from  3s.  to  4s.  per  good  cartload,  and  can  be  kept  in  store  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  placed  under  cover.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  England. 

I  will  now  suppose  that  the  clay  and  coal  are  ready,  and  if 
under  cover  so  much  the  better,  for  the  materials  can  be  made 
up  in  wet  weather  as  is  generally  done  here.  The  coal  is 
sifted  and  put  round  to  form  a  basin,  precisely  the  same  as  a 
mason  would  do  in  making  mortar.  The  clay  is  then  placed  in 
the  middle,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-eighth  to  a  thirteenth 
part  of  the  coal,  according  to  the  time  the  fuel  is  wanted  to 
burn;  the  more  clay,  the  more  quickly  it  will  burn.  One- 
tenth  is  the  proportion  generally  used  here.  The  clay  is 
chopped  up  fine,  sufficient  water  is  thrown  on  to  make  the 
heap  of  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and  the  whole  is  mixed 
together,  well  kneading  it,  by  turning  and  treading,  until  the 
clay  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  culm.  It  is  always  best  to 
use  this  fuel  wet.  When  it  is  used  in  the  house,  as  every  person 
does,  it  is  worked  into  balls  and  put  on  the  fire,  beiug  about 
the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  with  the  riddlings,  if  any,  under  them. 
When  the  fire  is  banked  up  for  the  night,  a  few  balls  are  put 
under  with  a  plaster  2  or  3  inches  deep  over  them,  and  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  top  as  a  vent.  We  never  hear  of  lighting  a 
fire  in  this  part — in  fact,  it  would  be  as  great  a  novelty  to 
see  a  lucifer  match  in  a  cottage  as  a  piece  of  roast  beef  on  a 
Sunday. 

There  are  other  clays  used  when  that  which  I  have  noticed 
cannot  be  had ;  one  is  a  white  clay  similar  to  pipe  clay,  but 
not  nearly  so  good,  and  three  times  as  much  of  it  are  required. 
Those  living  near  a  river  that  deposits  slimy  mud  on  its  sides, 
use  that  as  a  substitute.  "  A.  B."  (page  67)  will  find  that  these 
clays  will  be  a  great  addition  to  his  small  coal  and  cinders,  of 
which  we  have  used  many  loads  this  winter,  and  if  he  could 
add  a  third  part  of  small  hard  coal,  the  mixture  would  last 
much  longer,  and  burn  with  greater  certainty.    The  same  ob- 
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jection  applies  to  the  anthracite  coal  and  the  balls  as  that 
which  "  A.  B."  makes  to  his  small  coal  and  cinder?,  for  one 
must  have  wood  or  soft  coal  to  "  set  the  fire  going  ; "  if  it  is 
desirable  to  put  on  a  fire  in  a  cold  morning,  it  will  not  be 
forced.  The  stoker  must  wait  patiently  after  he  has  lighted 
the  fire  for  it  to  burn  up  of  its  own  accord,  if  poked  it  will  not 
burn.  I 

As  regards  price,  I  think  the  fuel  described  will  exhibit  a 
favourable  contrast  to  soft  coal ;  we  buy  the  coal  at  6s.  aton, 
and  the  clay  and  making  cost  2s.  per  load.  This  is  the  extreme 
price  here  for  making  it.    It  is  considered  that  one  load  of  the 


"balls "  will  last  a^  long  as  three  loads  of  soft  coal,  the  price 
of  which  is  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  ton.  The  small  amount^of 
ashes  which  come  from  the  balls  is  a  great  advantage  in  a 
small  stoke-hole  ;  they  partake  of  the  character  of  burnt  brick, 
and  are  an  excellent  material  for  applying  to  heavy  land.  There 
is  no  danger  of  sparks,  and  the  annoyance  of  much  smoke  is 
avoided,  for  the  cottages  here  have  their  chimneys  of  the  shape 
of  a  small  round  hamper  with  the  bottom  out,  rising  about  a 
foot  above  the  thatch,  and  having  a  little  mortar  rounddt  to 
keep  it  on  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  disaster  from  fire. — J.  T.^ 
Maesgicynne,  Carmarthenshire. 


SOLANUM 
JIThis  highly-ornamental  species  has  been  reintroduced  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  High  Holborn, 
from  Porto  Rico.    It  was  cultivated  here  fifty  years  since,  and 


CILIATUM. 

was  portraited  as  long  ago  as  1813,  by  Danal,  in  his  ".Hiatoire' 
Natnrelle  des  Solanum,  &c." 
It  is  either  an  annual,  or  has  to  be  cultivated  as  if  it  were 


^^^f0mm^4f^^' 


Solanum  cilifltam. 


80,  by  being  sown  yearly.  Its  stem  is  herbaceous,  from  12  to  I  prickles  on  their  ribs;  leaf-stalks  short;  flowers  white,  five^ 
18  inches  high,  having  numerous  yellow  prickles  ;  leaves  sub-  lobed  ;  berries  nearly  ppherical,  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
cordate,  sinnately  lobed,  ciliated  (hence  its  specific  name)  with  I  orange-scarlet  when  ripe.    These  render  it  highly  ornamental^ 
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clustered  among  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  especially  fit  it, 
being  a  dwarf  plant,  for  table  decoration. 


THE  WAR  AND  FRENCH  GARDENING. 
A  WEEK  or  two  ago  we  gave  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Hogg,  from  Mr.  Henry  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
mentioned  his  two  brothers,  Manrice  and  Phillipe,  as  being 
dratted  into  the  army,  and  serving  with  the  Mobiles.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  know  the  family  will  bs  grieved  to  hear 
that  Phillipe,  the  youngest  of  the  Vilmorin  family,  and  a  fine 
noble  lad  of  eighteen,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  for  his  country  in 
the  great  struggle  against  the  Germans.  He  was  shot  through 
the  head  at  Commet^,  near  Le  Mans,  in  January  last,  while 
courageously  leading  his  company  into  action.  M.  Henry  and 
M.  Maurice  Vilmorin  have  escaped  unhurt. 


The  following  description  of  the  effects  on  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  of  the  bombardment  of  Paris  is  from  "  A  Special  Corre- 
Bpondent "  of  the  Times : — 

We  drove  throngh  the  nenal  gay  and  cheerfal-looking  throngs 
along  the  Qaais  to  the  Jardin,  hnt  here  all  waB  changed.  The  iron 
gates  were  shut,  and  the  usually  animated  scene  was  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  So  we  drove  round  to  the  house  of  M.  Decaisne,  whose 
celebrity  as  a  botanist  is  too  well  known  for  any  further  comment  to 
be  necessary,  and  nnder  his  most  kind  and  interesting  guidance  I 
visited  a  scene  which  was  full  of  painful  interest. 

The  gardens  had  apparently  been  a  point  of  especial  bombard- 
ment, and  no  fewer  than  eighty-three  shells  bad  fallen  within  their 
comparatively  limited  area.  We  went  out  to  the  glass  houses  to  judge 
for  ourselves  of  the  effects.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
January  four  shells  fell  into  the  glass  houses  and  shattered  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  atoms.  A  heap  of  glass  fragments  lying  hard  by 
testified  to  the  destruction,  but  the  effect  of  the  shells  was  actually 
to  pulverise  the  glass,  so  that  it  fell  almost  like  dust  over  the  gardens. 
The  consequence  was  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  most  rare  and  valu- 
able collection  was  exposed  to  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  year,  and 
whole  families  of  plants  were  killed  by  the  frost.  Some  of  the  pants 
suffered  the  most  singular  effects  from  the  concussion  ;  the  fibres  were 
stripped  bare,  and  the  bark  peeled  off  in  many  instances.  One  house 
into  which  we  went  presented  a  most  lamentable  appearance  of  bare 
poles  ;  scarcely  a  leaf  was  left.  All  the  Orchids,  all  the  Clusiaces, 
the  Cyclantbese,  the  Pandaneie,  were  completely  destroyed,  either  by 
the  shells  themselves  or  by  the  effects  of  the  cold.  The  large  Palm 
house  was  destroyed,  and  the  tender  tro]i;al  contents  were  exposed  to 
that  bitterly  cold  night ;  yet,  singularly  enough,  although  they  have 
Buffered  severely,  not  one  has  yet  died.  Imagine  Kew  Gardens  under 
a  heavy  fire,  and  Dr.  Hooker  standing  disconsolate  in  the  midst  of 
them,  bis  most  cherished  plants  in  ribands,  and  his  glass  bouses  a 
mass  of  powder,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  M.  Decaisne 
suffered  during  those  fifteen  nights,  when  shells  came  bnrstint^  under 
his  window,  sending  splinters  into  his  flower  garden,  and  shaking  his 
house  to  its  foundations  with  every  explosion.  Feeling  that,  at  all 
costs,  he  was  bound  to  stick  to  his  post,  he  passed  the  whole  of  his 
time  actively  engaged  in  covering  up  his  plants  in  blankets,  and 
Btraining  every  nerve  to  keep  the  cherished  favourites  of  a  lifetime 
from  the  ruthless  missiles  that  were  searching  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  establishment.  Two  shells  fell  into  the  zoological  gallery,  one 
into  the  gallery  of  mineralogy,  where  it  destroyed  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  palseontology.  Three  fell  into  the  laboratories  and  museum, 
destroying  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  shells,  which  had  just  been 
classified.  A  long  building  bad  been  turned  into  a  hospital,  and  a 
shell  had  burst  in  it,  blowing  out  every  window,  and  crashing  through 
the  wooden  wall;  fortunately,  all  the  beds  were  unprepared,  the 
patients  had  not  arrived,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  A  sick  man  in  an 
adjoining  hospital  was  less  fortunate,  and  was  killed  in  his  bed  by  a 
shell.  The  houses,  historical  as  having  been  the  residences  of  Cuvier 
and  Buffon,  did  not  escape,  but  fortunately,  although  several  of  the 
shells  were  found  to  be  full  of  combustible  materials,  nothing  was  set 
on  lire.  All  through  the  whole  of  the  fortnight  during  which  these 
gardens  were  subjected  to  this  rain  of  shells,  Messrs.  Decaisne,  Chev- 
reuil,  and  Edwards  remained  at  their  post,  unable  to  rest,  and  have 
since,  at  their  own  expense,  repaired  the  damage  done,  trusting  that 
whatever  form  of  government  France  may  choose  it  will  not  repudiate 
its  debts  of  honour.  The  British  public  have  nobly  come  forward  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  suffering  population  of  Paris  ;  I  would  now 
make  an  appeal  to  the  comparatively  small  section  of  society  whose  glass 
houses  may,  perhaps,  be  supplied  with  plants  which  may  replace  those 
which  have  been  destroyed.  M.  Decaisne  is  making  out  a  list  of  his 
losses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  might  possibly  be  supplied  from 
Kew,  while  owners  of  private  collections  might  also  be  glad  to  testify 
their  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  science  by  contributing 
whatever  they  may  be  able  to  spare  as  soon  as  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  loss  is  ascertained.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  enough  to 
make  the  facts  known,  for  the  British  public  to  respond  with  the  same 
generosity  which  they  have  manifested  in  other  instances. 

The  animals  fared  better  than  the  plants — not  only  have  none  of 
them  been  eaten  by  the  population  of  Paris,  as  the  latter  fondly  sup- 


pose, but  although  several  sbslls  burst  among  them  they  have  escaped 
uninjured.  Of  course,  when  food  was  so  scarce  for  human  beings, 
the  monkeys  and  their  companions  were  put  upon  short  allowance. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  increased 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  them,  and  one  elephant  died,  but  was  not 
eaten.  The  two  elephants  and  the  camel  that  were  eaten  belonged  to 
the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  and  bad  been  removed  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  siege  from  their  ordinary  home  in  the  Bois  de  Bologue,  tor  safety, 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  however,  it  would  appear,  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  The  birds  screamed  and  the  animals  cowered,  as  the 
shells  came  rushing  overhead  and  bursting  near  them,  as  they  do 
when  some  terrific  storm  frightens  them  ;  latterly  they  seemed  to  be- 
come used  to  it;  fortunately  the  part  of  the  garden  which  they  inhabit 
is  somewhat  removed  from  the  museums,  at  which  the  fire  seemed 
more  especially  directed.  The  gates  of  this  favourite  resort  were  kept 
closed,  because  the  price  of  firewood  is  so  high  and  the  scarcity  of  it 
such  that  the  people  are  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  coming, 
into  the  garden  in  search  of  fuel,  and  for  the  present  it  is  found  wise 
to  shut  them  ont ;  indeed,  so  much  greater  is  the  necessity  for  fuel 
than  for  food  at  present  that  the  provision  trains  have  been  stopped 
by  order  of  the  Government  to  allow  the  coal  trains  to  pass. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Seed  Trade,  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  on  February  22nd,  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters- 
in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  that  a  memorial  should  be  forwarded 
to  thePostmaster-General  containing  the  following  resolutions  ;— 

"  1.  That  for  several  years  previous  to  October  Ist,  1870,  seedsmeii 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  by  post  small  parcels  of  seeds  and  other 
articles  under  the  then  existing  arrangements  of  the  sample  post, 
these  parcels  being  generally  so  small  in  size  as  to  be  in  much  danger 
of  being  lost  in  the  course  of  transit  by  rail,  or  other  modes  of  public 
conveyance. 

"  2.  That  this  privilege  was  a  great  boon  both  to  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  seed,  the  seller  being  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad  many  hundreds  of  such  parcels 
annually.  That  to  purchasers  residing  at  remote  distances  from  rail- 
way stations,  or  in  places  destitute  of  the  ordinary  means  of  transit, 
this  privilege  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  parcels  could  be 
obtained  through  the  post,  safely,  expeditiously,  and  cheaply,  owing 
to  the  superior  organisation  of  the  Post  Office  mode  of  transit.  That 
the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  develope  an 
important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  kingdom— that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds. 

"  3.  That  the  postal  arrangements  now  in  operation  mterfere  most 
injuriously  with  the  transmission  of  seeds  through  the  post ;  as  pur- 
chasers residing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,. 
India,  the  United  States  of  America,  &c.,  are  no  longer  able  to  receive 
such  packages  by  post,  unless  paid  for  at  letter  rates,  which  are  aimply 
prohibitory,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  transit  by  this  means  would  be 
equal  to  at  least  20  or  2,5  per  cent,  of  the  average  value  of  the  seeds 
so  forwarded.  In  this  manner  a  considerable  loss  is  entailed  on  the 
retail  seed  trade,  as  many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  selling  seeds  have 
gone  to  considerable  expense  to  meet  this  particular  requirenient  of 
the  public— namely,  that  of  obtaining  certaiu  seeds,  delivered  at  a 
nominal  rate,  promptly  and  safely.  That  so  expensive  are  the  means 
of  transit,  otherwise  than  through  the  post,  and  so  much  danger  is^ 
there  of  loss  or  delay,  that  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Post  Office,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  such  purchases  would  not 

be  made.  .  ,  i-  ,         *. 

"4.  That  this  Committee  beg  leave  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a  '  Parcels'  Post,'  by  means  of  which  there  could  be  forwarded 
through  the  Post  Office  seeds,  or  other  goods,  in  execution  of  an  order. 
That  such  a  parcels'  post  as  that  advocated  by  this  Committee  is  m 
operation  in  other  countries,  and  is  found  to  be  of  great  general  con- 
venience, and  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  this  country 
would  prove  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  the  particular  trade  represented 
by  the  Committee  and  their  customers,  but  1 1  o  to  other  trades  who 
have  been  great  sufferers  from  the  restrictions  at  present  m  force. 
That  the  transmission  of  parcels  so  sent  might  be  subjected  to  certam- 
restrictions  as  to  weight  and  dimensions,  and  that  the  postal  authorities 
might  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  examine  the  contents  o£  such 
parcels  if  deemed  expedient  to  do  so.  .  , 

"  5.  That  such  a  parcels'  post  is  advocated  by  the  Committee  ot  the 
Seed  Trade,  not  only  because  it  would  remove  the  numerous  objections 
urged  againt  the  present  postal  restrictions,  but  also  because  it  would 
tend  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Post. 
Office  authorities." 

It  is  also  resolved  that  a  deputation  from  this  Committee  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Postmaster  General,  in  conjunction, 
with  a  deputation  from  the  Manchester  Trade  Association. 

WORK  FOR  THE  AVEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAKDEN. 

Should  the  weather  prove  fine  and  the  ground  be  found  iu 
a  condition  for  sowing  (when  it  crumbles  beneath  the  foot  it 
miy  be  said  to  be  so),  the  sowings  of  the  principal  crops  may 
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be  made.  Make  new  plantations  of  Artichokes,  and  fiU-np  old 
ones.  Sow  Mazagan  Beans  in  sheltered  situations,  and  trans- 
plant those  in  the  forcing  house.  Beet  may  now  be  sown. 
Sow  Red  Cabbage  for  autumn  use.  Sow  a  crop  of  Carrots  out 
of  doors,  and  thin-out  those  in  frames.  Horseradish  should 
be  planted,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  in  already.  Sow  Leeks  for 
the  main  crop.  Sow  Lettuces,  and  harden-oij  those  in  frames, 
to  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  Stick 
early  Peas,  and  sow  several  varieties  for  succession  crops. 
Early  Potatoes  should  bo  planted  without  delay.  Sow  Parsnips 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  for  the  main  crop.  Sow  a  little  Savoy, 
Green  Kale,  Brussels  ySprouis,  Broccoli,  Parsley,  and  Fiadishes  ; 
and  Small  Salads  must  not  be  forgotten.  Sow  a  few  more  rows 
of  Spinach  and  Early  Dutch  Turnips  in  a  warm  situation. 

FEUII    GAKDEN. 

Where  circumstances  have  retarded  the  operations  belonging 
to  the  orchard  and  fruit  trees  generally,  no  further  time  should 
be  allowed  to  elapse.  The  application  of  fresh  soil,  pruning, 
nailing,  and  cleaning  should  each  be  completed  with  all  reason- 
able dispatch.  It  is  now  time  to  look  out  for  the  opening 
blossom,  and  be  ready  on  the  first  emergency  to  afiurd  pro- 
tection. Woollen  netting,  stout  straw  ropes  stretched  upon 
poles,  or  light  frames  covered  with  oiled  calico,  are  amongst 
the  available  materials  for  the  purpose.  For  the  destruction 
of  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  now  is  a  good  time  to  rake  away 
the  earth  from  the  stems  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  and 
to  dress  them  with  soot  and  wood  ashes,  returning  the  earth 
as  soon  as  that  is  performed.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  this  will  save  much  hand-picking  by-and-by. 

FLOWEB   GAKDEN. 

The  climate  of  England  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  favourable 
for  the  production  of  beautiful  and  verdant  lawns,  yet  though  we 
are  assisted  by  climate  in  beautifying  our  flower  gardens  with 
a  rich  and  verdant  lawn,  all  efforts  of  ours  will  be  comparatively 
futile  unless  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the 
.ground.  Of  the  two  modes  pursued  in  the  formation  of  grass 
lawns,  I  am  in  favour  of  forming  them  by  sowing  a  selection 
of  Grasses,  choosing  those  which  are  of  a  short  and  close 
growth.  Sowing  is  done  more  expeditiously  and  economically 
than  laying  down  turf,  and  in  after  years  there  will  be  no 
annoyances  in  the  shape  of  Daisies,  Dandelion,  Sorrel,  Hawk- 
weed,  &c.  This  is  a  good  time  for  preparing  ground  for  the 
purpose.  Dig  it  carefully  over,  pick  out  all  roots  of  perennial 
weeds,  rake  the  surface,  and  bring  it  to  the  level  required.  Give 
it  a  good  treading,  and  then  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller  to  bring 
the  ground  to  a  regular  and  uniform  consistency.  Having  done 
•this,  slightly  stir  the  ground  wi'h  the  rake,  fow  the  seed,  and 
finally  pass  the  roller  over  the  surface.  For  a  selection  of 
Grasses  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  quantity  necessary 
for  an  acre,  I  would  recommend  the  following  sorts  for  light 
soils  : — Festuoa  tenuifolia,  2  pecks  ;  Poa  pratensis,  2  peeks  ; 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  3  pecks ;  Lolium  perenne  tenue, 
2  pecks ;  Agrostis  stolonifera,  2  pecks ;  White  Dutch  Clover, 
1  peck.  For  very  strong  heavy  soil — Poa  trivialis,  2  pecks ; 
Festuca  duriuecula,  2  pecks  ;  F.  ovina,  2  pecks  ;  Anthoxanthum 
odoratum,  2  pecks  ;  Cynosurus  cristatus,  2  pecks  ;  Alopecurus 
pratensis,  2  pecks ;  White  Dutch  Clover,  1  peck.  When  turf 
is  in  a  bad  state  and  diflficult  to  mow  in  summer,  let  it  be 
top-dressed  with  light  soil,  and  some  Clover  seed  sown  upon 
it.  Proceed  with  all  operations  that  involve  the  necessity  of 
wheeling  or  removing  earth.  Complete  all  planting,  roll  and 
•aweep  lawns,  cleanse  and  turn  gravel  walks.  Where  it  is  ne- 
oesaary  to  eralicate  weeds  there  is  nothing  like  hand  labour. 
In  completing  the  arrangement  of  the  flower  garden,  duplicate 
herbaceous  plants  may,  perhaps,  be  found ;  these  can  be  dis- 
tributed about  the  pleasure  grounds  often  with  excellent  effect. 
Prick-over  flower  beds,  and  get  them  in  a  wholesome  state  to 
receive  the  delicate  plants  intended  for  them.  Prune  Eoses 
generally,  and  dress  the  beds  with  rotten  dung.  All  trained 
trees  and  plants  should  receive  attention.  March  winds  are 
often  destructive  when  the  preciution  of  renewing  old  stakes 
and  strings,  rotted  by  the  damp  of  winter,  is  neglected.  Have 
soil  and  pots  in  readiness  for  potting  Carnations,  for  which 
mix  three  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  two  parts  of  well-rolted 
«ow  dung,  and  one  part  of  rough  sand  and  charcoal,  and  re- 
move this  compost  into  the  potting-shed.  The  beds  in  which 
the  choice  varieties  of  Tulips  are  growing  should  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost ;  mats  or  thick  canvas  are  proper 
materials  for  this  purpose.  The  covering  must  be  removed 
as  the  weather  permits,  otherwise  the  foliage  becomes  weakly 
and  the  stems  drawnup.  By  giving  abundance  of  air  the 
pillars  gain  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  flowers  without 


the  assistance  of  sticks.  Eanunoulus  seed,  which  ought  to  be 
sown  now,  should  be  carefully  shaded  from  drenching  rains. 
If  covered  with  clean  damp  moss  it  prevents  the  surface  from 
becoming  dry  and  hastens  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Auricula 
seed  should  be  sown  in  pans,  making  small  ridges  transversely 
on  which  the  seed  may  be  deposited.  By  watering  between 
these  the  risk  of  the  young  plants  damping-off  is  to  a  great 
extent  avoided. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    CONSERVATOKT. 

All  the  specimen  plants  in  these  houses  should  be  carefuUy 
examined  to  see  that  the  roots  are  in  a  proper  state  with  regard 
to  moisture,  and  the  drainage  clear.  If  you  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  interior  of  the  ball  of  earth  is  in  any  case 
dry  probe  it  immediately  with  a  sharp-pointed  quarter-inch 
iron  rod,  and  give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water  from  the  surface. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  place  the  pot  in  a  large  saucer 
of  water  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  severe 
weather  we  have  lately  experienced,  and  the  extra  fire  beat 
used  in  consequence,  many  plants  which  will  appear  all  right, 
are,  nevertheless,  very  dry,  and  if  they  are  not  looked  to  in 
time  the  March  winds  will  probably  leave  them  ■'■'^  "1  or  dvins, 
when  you  little  expect  them  to  meet  such  a  fate,  x  u-.iuig  green- 
house plants  should  be  commenced,  not  completed,  at  this  time. 
Plants  supplied  with  food  iu  proportion  to  their  progress  thrive 
better  than  when  over-potted.  Ericas  must  be  top-dressed  or 
repotted.  Tropajolums  will  require  attention.  Specimen  plants 
of  Pelargoniums  require  to  have  plenty  of  room,  in  order  that 
the  side  branches  may  not  touch  each  other.  Push  on  Azaleas 
for  decorative  purposes  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  ;  at  this 
season  few  plants  are  more  useful.  Epacrises  started  now,  so 
as  to  get  their  wood  well  ripened,  may  be  had  in  full  blossom  in 
November.  Of  Amaryllids  and  Deutzia  spectabilis,  there  should 
be  a  good  supply ;  both  may  be  had  in  bloom  early  in  the 
season,  and  under  good  treatment  they  last  long  in  beauty. 
Many  Cinerarias  will  now  be  in  full  blossom,  and  in  warm 
greenhouses  will  keep  up  a  brilliant  display  for  some  time. 
Seed  may  be  saved  from  some  of  the  best  kinds,  which,  when 
out  of  flower,  may  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

STOVE    AND   FORCING    PIT. 

See  that  the  plants  in  these  structures  receive  no  check. 
Increase  the  temperature  gradually,  a  degree  or  two  every  week, 
and  take  care  to  shut  up  with  10°  or  15°  of  sun  heat  on  clear 
days.  Keep  a  moist,  growing  atmosphere,  and  look  well  to  the 
watering  and  potting  of  such  plants  as  require  it. 

PITS   AND   FRAMES. 

Maintain  a  kindly  heat  in  the  cutting  frame  ;  top  cuttings 
which  have  taken  root,  and  are  beginning  to  grow.  Divide  and 
pot  singly  into  3-inch  pots  the  old  stools  of  herbaceous  Lo- 
belias. Fill  several  boxes  with  roots  of  Verbena  venosa,  and 
place  them  in  heat. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

It  has  been  a  most  favourable  week  for  all  out-door  work. 
Some  of  our  neighbours  have  been  sowing  their  Onions  and 
Carrots  ;  our  ground  is  not  yet  ready,  and  we  have  little  desire 
to  sow  twice  over.  The  ground  might  now  soon  be  put  in  good 
order  for  sowing ;  indeed,  as  stated  last  week,  it  never  was 
drier  and  sweeter  at  this  season.  Still,  a  press  of  other  matters 
has  prevented  our  getting  the  ground  exactly  to  our  mind,  and 
we  have  a  dread  of  sowing  full  crops  of  the  above  vegetables  in 
cold  soils  even  at  the  end  of  February.  Half  a  dozen  times 
in  thirty  years  we  have  known  Onions  and  Carrots  fail  from 
early  sowing.  The  ground  in  these  cases  was  in  good  condition. 
The  seeds  were  good,  as  was  proved  by  sowing  earlier  in  heat, 
and  later  iu  the  open  air,  but  still  the  early-sown  crop  was  a 
failure,  and  iu  some  cases  late  sowing  did  not  make  up  for  it. 
If  we  were  sure  that  such  weather  as  we  had  up  to  the  25th 
were  to  continue,  then  we  should  say.  Sow  Onions,  and  even 
Carrots,  and  especially  Parsnips  ;  but  if  we  have  a  sharp  frost 
in  the  middle  of  March  where  would  the  tender  chipped  seed- 
lings be  ?  There  are  many  things  hardy  enough  for  their 
seeds  to  stand  a  great  amount  of  cold,  and  for  the  seedlings  too 
to  resist  a  great  degree  of  cold  when  they  are  fairly  above 
ground,  that  will  at  once  give  way  just  when  the  roots  and  stem 
emerge  from  the  seed.  It  is  rather  singular,  and  we  cannot 
account  for  it,  though  we  have  proved  the  fact  over  and  over 
again,  that  seeds  of  hardy  plants  sown  in  spring,  after  being 
kept  in  comfortable  bags  or  drawers  all  the  winter,  will  be 
injured  in  spring  by  frost  after  germination  has  taken  place, 
whilst  seeds  self-sown  in  autumn,  or  sown  in  autumn  and  re- 
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maining  dormant  all  the  winter,  will  not  be  at  all  influenced, 
or  if  so,  only  to  a  Blight  degree,  by  the  spring  froats.  In  cold 
soils  we  have  found  it  of  little  use  to  sow  Mignonette  out  of 
doors  until  the  middle  or  the  end  of  April.  Self-sown  seeds 
will  often  stand  the  winter  ;  and  when  we  have  several  times 
sown  at  the  end  of  October  we  have  had  fine  lines  of  seedlings 
in  May  and  June,  which  we  would  have  looked  for  in  vain  if  we 
had  sown  in  February  or  March.  The  seeds  Kbich  lie  all  the 
winter  in  the  ground  seem  to  be  less  influenced  by  chsnges  of 
weather,  and  thus  remain  more  dormant  until  the  necessary 
heat  as  well  as  the  other  conditions  for  germination  visit  them  ; 
whilst  seeds  carefully  saved  in  bags  or  drawers,  when  exposed 
to  moisture  and  a  little  heat  begin  to  germinate  at  once,  and 
the  little  stems  and  rootlets  are  more  liable  to  injury.  We 
merely  mention  these  facts,  that  our  readers  may  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  in  this  tempting  weather  to  oommit  their  seeds 
to  the  ground.  The  aiiddle  of  March  will  do  very  well  for 
Onions,  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  will  do 
well  for  Carrot.=!,  and  the  middle  of  April  will  be  time  enough 
for  Beet,  Salsfffy,  Seorzonera,  &c.  iilueh  earlier  sowing  will 
be  attended  with  risk,  especially  if  damp  and  frosty  weather 
follow  each  other. 

We  have  known  a  good  many  cases  where  seedsmen  were 
blamed,  and  even  changed,  when  they  really  supplied  a  first- 
rate  article ;  but  the  seedlings  were  destroyed  by  frost  just  as 
they  had  chipped,  and  before  they  had  a  chance  of  appearing 
above  ground.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  Onions  and  Carrots, 
when  once  the  seed  leaves  are  above  ground,  will  stand  an 
amount  of  frost  which  the  seedlings  will  not  do  just  after 
germination  has  commenced. 

In  planting  Potatoes,  &o.,  by  doing  the  work  in  a  sunny  day 
time  will  bo  gained,  not  in  regularly  digging,  but  in  scraping 
oft  and  laying  over  the  sets  the  fine,  heated,  dried,  pulverised 
soil  on  the  surface.  We  are  supposing  that  the  ground  has 
been  ridged  or  well  dug  previously. 

Cabbages. — Our  early  crops  are  worse  than  we  expected.  We 
have  taken  up  all  the  soundest  out  of  the  wreck,  and  planted 
them  in  rows  together.  We  have  had  small  plants,  that  sur- 
ived  in  beds,  taken  up,  potted  separately,  and  put  under 
glass  with  a  little  heat,  and  these,  with  plenty  of  air,  are  uov/ 
BO  well  rooted,  that  if  next  week  be  fine  we  shall  turn  them 
out  into  finely-pulverised  soil,  so  that  the  disaster  will  be  r4.' 
little  felt  as  possible.  Smaller  plants  still  we  have  planted 
over  a  ;-light  hotbed  of  tree  leaves  in  a  rich  rough  com|)Ost  of 
rotten  dung  and  loam,  and  these,  when  established,  we  shall 
lift  with  little  balls.  Wo  have  also  pricked  off  some  seedlings 
just  showing  the  first  rough  leaf,  and  which  will  soon  be  nice 
plants.  We  are  always  learning.  Wo  have  been  vary  success- 
ful of  lata  years  from  plants  sown  in  the  middle  and  towards 
the  end  of  July.  We  would  be  inclined  to  sow  at  that  time  for 
fine  early  Cabbages,  hut  to  sow  also  twice  in  September  for  later 
and  surer  returns.  If  our  ground  had  been  poorer,  or  if  we  had 
sown  some  sis  weeks  later,  we  should  have  had  more  Cabbages 
to-day. 

Part  of  the  ground  occupied  with  Cabbage  stumps  and  some 
new  Cabbages  that  have  failed,  we  have  had  thrown  out  into 
beds  and  ridges ;  beds  4  feet  in  width  for  Celery,  and  ridges  -U  to 
5  feet  wine  for  early  Peas,  as  Ringleader,  Carter's  and  Chater's 
First,  Sangster's  No.  1,  and  that  prolific  Pea,  Dickson's  Early 
Favourite.  The  centre  of  the  ridge  was  made  into  a  hollow 
shallow  trench  before  sowing  to  give  the  Peas  every  chance  if 
we  should  have  a  dry  summer,  of  which  we  have  a  dread,  as  our 
stores  of  water  are  as  yet  so  low.  The  ground  marked  out  for 
these  ridges  was  first  deeply  dug  and  a  little  manure  added, 
then  the  soil  from  the  trench  was  thrown  on  them,  the  hollow 
made  for  the  Peas  well  trodden,  and  the  Peas  scattered  thinly 
in  a  broad  trench  after  being  red-leaded,  then  patted  down  and 
covered.  We  thus  generally  obtain  heavy  crops.  We  are 
obliged  to  make  the  most  of  little  ground,  and  frequently  we 
have  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  early  Potatoes  in  the  trenches 
before  the  Celery  is  ready  to  plant  out.  For  crisp,  sweet  Celery, 
decayed  hotbed  dung,  with  more  tree  leaves  in  it  than  dung,  is 
best.  We  have  grown  Celery  to  enormous  size,  but  now  we 
are  content  with  moderate,  useful  heads.  When  we  used  to 
send  in  huge  blanched  heads,  there  was  little  more  went  to 
table  than  from  a  nice  moderate- sized  plant.  For  our  own  use, 
except  seeing  that  it  was  crisp,  we  would  care  nothing  for 
Celery  in  its  raw  state,  but  it  would  be  invaluable  to  us  as  a 
component  of  clear  soup  ;  and  though  anything  but  healthful 
when  green,  it  is  a  great  help  to  many,  even  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  when  blanched.  A  Fmall  pie"e  of  grnnurl  ai  a  bed, 
would  enable   the   cottager  to  have  a  lot  ia  little  room.     We 


j  generally  grow  it  in  beds,  three  and  four  rows  across,  and  when 
I  the  plants  are  tied  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  the  earthing-up. 
We  have  some  nice  red  Celery  now,  but  the  Incomparable 
White  has  stood  well.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is,  that  if 
you  grow  a  plant  15  inches  high  you  can  send  a  foot  of  it 
blanched  to  table,  and  that  is  longer  than  generally  goes  there 
from  the  longest  head,  unless  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment will  insist  on  cutting  up  their  own  Celery.  Very  little 
earthing-up  is  required  for  this  sort — a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, but  it  must  be  sown  early.  The  cottager,  if  he  has 
no  other  means,  ought  to  sow  now  in  pots  near  his  kitchen  fire. 
It  will  repay  the  extra  labour.  To  our  taste  no  nut  is  so  sweet 
as  a  piece  of  crisp  well-blanched  Celery. 

FKUII    GAKDEN. 

We  proceeded  with  pruning  and  nailing,  and  gave  all  the  air 
possible  to  orchard  houses  to  keep  the  trees  back,  so  that  the 
weather  may  be  mild  before  the  blossoms  open.  The  later 
they  are  in  opening  the  less  will  be  the  risk  in  unhealed  houses. 
Plants  in  pots  rrquire  to  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  not 
too  dry.  Forced  Vines  and  Peaches  will  need  to  be  regularly 
stopped,  and  the  shoots  thinned.  Notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  sun,  the  Peachfs  have  set  well — so  well  as  to  render  a  good 
deal  of  thinijing  necessary  if  the  fruit  stands  well,  but  after 
such  sunless  weather,  the  fruit,  though  appearing  all  right  at 
first,  will  frequently  drop,  the  heart  proving  defective.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  trace  of  this  as  yet,  but  it  will  be  prudent  not 
to  thin  too  much  until  time  prove  them.  The  chief  security 
in  such  sunless  weather  is  to  keep  a  rather  low  temperature  in 
the  house,  so  that  the  excitement  given  shall  be  in  proportion- 
to  the  light  afforded.  Strawberry  plants  are  now  showing  well,, 
coming  strong  and  fine,  and,  therefore,  looking  for  a  pretty  free 
watering  with  weak  manure  water. — R.  F. 

TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Carter,  Diinnett,  &  Beale,  237  and  238,  Hi^h  Holborn,  London, 
'SK.C. —  Carter's  Farmers'  Calendar. 

Clark  it  Co.,  42,  Bisliopspito  Street  Withont,  London,  B.C.— 
Amateurs'  Guide  and  List  of  Vegetable,  Floiccr,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds. 

Hooper  &  Co,,  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. — Gardening 
Guide  and  General  Catalogue. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Eeadinc. — Suttons'  Farmers'  Year  Booh  and  Select 
List  of  Grass  and  other  Farm  Seeds. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  fff.  T.  H.), — "Kitchen  Gardening  for  the  Many"  can  be  had 
post  free  from  our  ofBce  for  fi^e  postage  stamps.  It  details  Mushroom 
culture.  *'  Fruit  Gardening  for  the  Many  "  details  Filbert  culture ;  it 
can  be  had  in  the  same  way  for  five  postage  stamps.  [J.  W.}. — We  do  not 
recognise  such  a  book  as  you  describe. 

Cuttings  {B.  M.  M.).  —  Some  nurserymen  and  florists  occasionally 
advertise  them,  but  we  cannot  tell  where  you  can  now  apply. 

Heatixo  a  Boiler  by  Gas  {P.  H.  B.).— No  one  could  foretell  the  cost, 
even  if  the  seasons  were  always  alike  and  you  had  told  the  price  of  gas, 
which  you  have  not.  We  do  not  think  gas  heating  suitable  to  your  extent 
of  buildings. 

Select  Hollyhocks  {J.  W.  B.).— The  following  are  good  and  cheap  :— 
Fred.  Chnter,  Gem  of  Yellows  Improved,  Alexander  Shearer.  Black 
KniKht.  Chairman,  Lady  Middleton,  Rpv.  E.  Hawke,  Mrs.  F.  McKenzie, 
Purple  Prince,  Quadroon,  Que^u  of  the  Whites,  Stanstead  Rival,  Queen  of 
the  Buffs,  Illuminator,  Mrs.  Chater,  Willingham  Defiance,  In  Memoriam, 
aud  Lilac  Model. 

Planting  (C.  A.  Dunn.) — Any  trees  and  shrubs  in  pots  might  be  plantefi 
out  now,  and  so  may  evergreen  shrubs  in  pots  ;  but  fruit  trees,  Koses,  and 
other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  not  in  pots  had  better  n(,t  be  removed 
until  September  or  October,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

Geranium  Leaves  Spotted  (J.  5.).— The  leaves  have  the  appearance 
common  to  those  grown  in  a  rich  soil,  and  kept  in  a  close  but  cold  moist 
atmosphere.  There  is  no  ineect  on  the  leaves.  We  think  if  you  give 
the  plants  more  air,  and  only  water  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging,  with 
a  position  near  the  glass,  and  a  temperature  of  45°  or  50^,  they  will 
recover  in  a  short  time. 

NE:il0PHlLA  INSIGNIS  AND  N.  MACULATA  IN  PoTS  (A.  B.).— Your  plants 
being  from  seed  sown  last  September,  they  will,  Ihough  they  are  now 
showing  flower,  be  suitable  for  spring  gardening,  but  we  should  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  lights  tif  the  frame  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild,  employing  them  only  in  very  severe  weather  ;  indeed, 
harden  them  off  at  once  so  as  to  plant  out  by  the  middle  of  March.  They 
will  not  flower  much  before  May,  unless  you  keep  them  under  glass. 

Centaurea    candidissima    Propagation  ( ). — We   presume   your 

old  plants  have  side  shoots  2  or  3  inches  long;  if  not,  place  them  in  a 
gentle  heat  of  50^  to  55-  until  they  have  ;  then  take  them  off  close  to  the 
stem,  pare  the  base  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  insert  them  singly  in 
small  pots  in  sandy  soil.  Making  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  drop 
in  a  liltle  silver  sand,  then  intmduce  the  cutting,  fill-in  round  it  with 
silver  siiiid,  anil  luat'ofirui.  Pl.'r-o  tim  pots  iii  u  bottom  heat  of  7G^  to 
73°,  and  Keep  close,  moist,  aud  shailtii  Irum  sun.    Be  careful  to  keep  the 
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«oil  no  more  thaTi  moist,  otherwise  the  cuttings  will  damp  off.    They  will 
make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  May. 

SoLANDBi  CAPsiCA&TRUM  SOWING  (iV.  G.).— Sow  early  in  March  in  sandy 
turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil,  just  covering  the  seed,  and  place  in  a 
hotbed  of  70^.  When  the  plants  come  up  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and 
■when  the  rough  leaves  appear  pot  the  seedlings  singly  in  small  potP,  and 
continue  them  in  the  hotbed,  shading  from  bright  sun  until  established  ; 
then  harden  them  off  and  remove  them  to  a  light  airy  position  in  a  green- 
house. Shift  as  the  plants  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  stopping  the  side 
shoots  at  the  tbird  joint,  but  tiaining  the  leader  erect,  and  so  as  to  form 
pyramids.  Seedlings  do  not  flower  freely,  consequently  the  berries 
during  the  first  two  seasons  are  not  numerous. 

Abutilon  STRiATrM  SOWING  (Irfcwi).— Sow  the  seeds  in  sandy  loom 
■Tvith  a  little  leaf  soil  added,  and  place  them  in  a  hotbed,  potting-off  the 
seedlings  when  a  few  inches  high,  and  when  they  are  established  reumvo 
themto'a  greenhouse,  repotting  as  they  till  their  pots  with  roots.  The 
plants  will  not  flower  this  season,  therefore  in  winter  keep  them  ratber 
dry,  prune  in  spring,  and  repot  when  the  fresh  shoots  are  2  or  3  inches 
3ong. 

PyRUS  (Cydonia)  japonica  Sowing  (Idem).— Prepare  a  pot  or  p^vn  with 
good  di'ainage,  and  fill  it  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  light  turfy 
loam.  Scatter  the  seed  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  with  fine  soil. 
The  pan  may  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed  until  the  seedlings  appear,  and 
should  then  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame.  When  the  seedlings  bavd  two 
or  three  rough  leaves,  plant  them  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  lines 
^  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  shading  from  bright 
sun  for  a  few  days,  and  watering  as  required. 

Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  for  Bedding  (Idem).~0o1den  Varie- 
()ated :  Mrs.  Pollock,  Golden  Chain,  Lady  Cullum.  Cloth  of  Gold,  Luna, 
and  Sunray.  Silver  Variegated  :  Bijou,  Brilliant,  Queen  of  Queens,  Lady 
Plymouth,  and  May  Queen.  Zonal:  Beaute  de  Suresnes  (deep  rose). 
Rose  Rendatler,  Crimson  Perfection,  Blazer,  Little  Excellent,  Waltham 
Seedling,  Sunlight,  Christine  Nosegay,  Le  Grand,  Excellent,  Queen  of 
Nosegays,  and  White  Perfection,  Calceolarias :  Aurea  floribunda,  Am- 
plexicaulis,  Prince  of  Orange,  Prince  of  Orange  (Yellow),  Beauty  of  Mon- 
treal, Gem,  and  Sparkler. 

Border  Sowing  with  Annuals  {A.  C).— As  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
any  great  expense  we  would  sow  in  lioes,  and  you  will  Lave  room  for 
twelve  at  1  foot  apart.  Nest  the  edge  we  would  have — 1,  Lobelia  speciosa, 
which  will  need  to  be  sown  in  heat,  and  its  growth  encouraged,  planting 
out  in  May;  2,  Sweet  Alyssum ;  3.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  4,  Snpo- 
naria  calabrica ;  5,  Mignonette;  6,  Nasturtium.  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet; 
7,  Large-flowering  Ten-week  Stock,  violet;  8,  Tagetes  sis;nata  pumila; 
9,  Peril'a  nankinensis  ;  10,  White  Branching  Larkspur  ;  11,  Blae  Branch- 
ing Larkspur ;  12,  Prince's  Feather. 

Plant  Propagation  (J.  L.).— 1,  Erica  carnea  is  increased  by  parting 
the  tufts,  though  the  long  shoots  root  freely  if  they  are  detached  and  in 
the  ground,  leaving  about  3  inches  of  the  growing  points  outside. 
2,  Winter  Aconite  is  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  any  sandy 
soil,  and  by  offsets  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  past.  S,  Melilntus  leu- 
cantha  is  raised  from  seed  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat.  You  give 
the  popular  name  of  2,  its  proper  name  is  Eranthia  hyemalis  ;  3,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Melilot ;  1  is  known  as  Early-flowering  Heath. 

Planting  Vines  (Idem).— You  will  not  gain  anything  by  now  planting 
young  Vines  where  you  intend  your  new  vinery  to  be.  No  doubt  the 
Vines  would  become  well-established  as  regards  roots,  but  the  canes 
would  not  ripen,  so  that  you  would  need  to  cut  down  and  have  a  year's 
^owth  before  you  could  hope  for  fruit. 

Grafting  a  Vine— Fumigating  Peach  Trees  in  Flower  (A.  B.  €.)• 
— Foster's  White  Seedling  will  succeed  admirably  on  the  Royal  Mus- 
cadine. The  only  effect  is  in  its  accelerating  the  ripening.  Fumigation 
with  tobacco  will  not  injure  the  flowers  of  Peach  or  Nectarine  trees,  care 
"being  taken  to  deliver  the  smoke  cool,  and  have  the  flowers  drv.  Calceo- 
larias will  flower  quite  as  well  if  tbey  are  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
flower,  at  the  close  of  March  or  early  in  April,  protection  being  given 
them  in  frosty  weather. 

Vines  on  the  Back  Wall  of  a  Greenhouse  (PopZnr).— Yonr  Vine 
ought  to  have  been  pruned  in  December.  We  would  now  remove  any 
loose  bark,  and  wash  it  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs. 
to  the  gallon,  adding  enough  flowers  of  sulphur  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  paint.  You  will  require  but  a  small  quantity  for  one  Vine  ; 
therefore,  only  use  a  proportionate  pait  of  the  soft  soap.  Apply  the  mix- 
ture with  a  brush.  Bring  down  tho  cane  and  train  it  horizontally  at 
1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  it  will  break  at  almost  every  eye ;  rub  ofl'  all 
except  those  shoots  which  are.  as  nearly  as  possible,  18  inches  apart,  and 
train  these  upright  to  produce  shoots  for  fruiting  nnothflr  year.  If  your 
cane  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  train  a  shoot  from  the  bage  for 
covering  the  part  for  which  you  will  not  this  year  bavn  a  shoot,  and  in 
the  autumn  you  can  train  it  horizontally,  and  shoots  from  it  will  in  due 
"time  come  for  covering  the  other  parts  of  the  wall.  Do  not  prune  the 
Vine  now,  but  as  soon  as  it  grows  rub  away  the  eyes  of  the  lengths  not 
wanted,  and  when  there  are  leaves  cut  away  any  superfluous  length.  A 
bottom  heat  of  7.)^  is  suitable  for  Oeranium  cuttings. 

Planting  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrttm  (Tnnorajtius).~F(iv  an  edging 
the  plants  should  be  9  inches  apart.  We  have  double  rows  aud  plant 
quincunx  fashion,  allowing  6  inches  between  tho  rows,  but  the  plants  are 
0  inches  apart.    Keep  the  flowers  closely  picked  off". 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses  (7"(?''m).— Thn  flowering  being  pa^t.  your  best 
Tilan  will  be  to  plant  them  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors.  Tlicy 
may  recover  bo  as  to  bloom  in  the  out-door  borders,  where  they  are  very 
pretty  in  spring.    The  bulbs  are  of  no  use  for  growing  in  water  again. 

Annuals  for  Earlt  Sowing  (Tdi-m). — Sweet  Alyssum,  Eartonia  aurea, 
Candytuft,  crimson  or  pur|>le,  lilac,  and  white ;  Clarkia  pulcbella  and 
niba  ;  C.  elegans  rosea  and  pulcherrioia  ;  Collinsia  bartsiicfolia,  C.  blcolor, 
Erysimum  PerofTrfkianum,  Eschscholtzia  californica,  E.  crocea,  Gili* 
tricolor,  G.  tricolor  alba.  Branching  Larkspur,  Leptosiphon  densiflorus 
and  its  variety  albns.  Limnanthcs  Douglasii,  Lupinus  nanus.  Lupins 
yollow.  rose,  wlutp,  an.1  blu^;  Mignonottp,  Noraophila  insiguis,  N.  macu- 
iat.i ;  Saponaria  calabrica  and  its  variety  alba,  Silene  pondula  and  its 
variGtioB  alba  and  ruberrima,  Venus's  Looking-glass,  Virginian  Stock  red 
and  white,  Viscaria  oculata,  and  Whitlavia  grandiflora. 

OncHARn-nouBE  Cleaning  (A  Suhtscriher). — You  must  not  syringe  tho 
timber  with  a  solution  of  soft  sonp,  as  it  would  fall  on  the  gliss  aud  spoil 


it.  We  would  give  the  hou?e  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  leave  the  trees 
alone  now  that  the  buds  must  be  swelling.  The  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
quassia  chips  may  injure  the  bloom  buds.  The  whole  of  the  timber  we 
would  wash  with  hot  soft-soap  solution,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  glass 
with  pure  water. 

RE-TUEEr\G  Tree  Fern  tH.  3/.).— Now  is  the  best  time.  In  doing  so 
we  would  not  reduce  the  ball,  but  merely  loosen  the  sides,  and  transfer 
it  entire  to  a  larger  tub.    Ba  careful  to  make  tho  drainage  good. 

Indifferent  Horseradish  (A  Three-years  Sii&scri&er).— Judging  by 
the  piece  you  enclosed  we  should  say  your  ground  is  poor  and  too  heavy 
for  this  root.  Could  you  not  lighten  the  soil  by  trenching  it  2  feet  deep, 
and  adding  sand  or  ashes?  We  would  make  a  fresh  plantation  every 
year,  and  use  the  roots  after  two  years'  growth  ;  they  will  then  be  three 
times  the  thickness  of  that  enclosed,  quite  white,  and  tender.  Plant 
full-sized  crowns  18  inches  deep.  That  you  sent  is  very  woody  and  of 
bad  colour.  You  do  quite  right  in  striving  to  please,  but  some  cooks 
cannot  be  pleased,  and  such  as  a  rule  receive  far  too  much  encouragement 
from  those  who  ought  to  discountenance  the  grumbling  of  one  servant 
against  another. 

Amaryllis  gigantea.— "  W.  C."  four  years  ago  purchased  a  bulb  of 
Amaryllis  gigantea  weighing  more  than  a  pound,  aud  it  annually  makes 
plenty  of  growth.  It  is  started  and  grown  in  heat,  but  will  not  flower 
Those  having  succaedtid  in  flowering  it  will  oblige  by  stating  particu- 
lars of  treatment. 

Heading  Plum  Tkeeb  (Constant  Reader).~'Fhe  leading  shoot,  or  the 
central  one,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  1  foot  of  the  base  of  last  year's 
growth  to  induce  the  production  of  shoots  for  covering  the  wall,  but  the 
terminal  shoots  of  the  principal  side  branches  should  not  be  shortened 
but  left  at  their  full  length,  unless  more  shoots  are  required  for  covering 
the  wall,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  their  leaders  to  obtain 
shoots  where  such  are  required. 

Orange  Trees  Casting  their  Leaves  and  Flowers  {J.  L.). — There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  this ;  it  arises  from  a  bad  state 
of  tho  roots,  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  damp  atmosphere  and  want  of 
warmth.  You  seem  to  think  the  roots  are  all  right,  but  we  question  that. 
We  think  tho  soil  is  too  wet,  and  the  roots  not  in  a  healthy  state.  RemoTe 
the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  top-dress  with  light,  rich,  turfy 
loam,  adding  a  third  of  fresh  horse  droppings.  The  drainage  of  the  border 
in  which  the  pots  are  sunk  we  apprehend  is  not  good.  A  top-dressing 
of  cocoa-nut  refuse  will  serve  as  wall  as  the  loam,  and  some  think  better. 
Do  not  overwater  at  the  root,  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  at 
night.  The  Ferns  can  have  no  prejudicial  effdct,  only  the  rockwork  may, 
if  it  communicates  with  the  border,  render  the  latter  too  wet,  and  be  in 
efi'oct  the  evil  yo»  complain  of.  See  that  the  drainage  of  the  pots  is  good. 
Why  not  make  a  good  border  and  plant  the  trees  out  ?  They  do  far  better 
than  in  pots  or  tubs. 

Lapageria  alba  from  Seed  {T.  H".).— The  seeds  should  be  sown  now 
in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  covering  them  with  fine  soil,  and  after 
watering  gently,  place  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  from  70"  to  75^.  K^ep  the 
soil  moist,  and  when  the  plants  appear  admit  air  moderately,  and  place 
them  near  the  glass.  Continue  them  in  the  hotbed,  or  transfer  them  to 
another  if  the  heat  in  the  first  declines,  and  when  the  plants  are  a  few 
inches  high  remove  them  to  a  cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  Wa  think 
it  best  to  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  S-inch  pote,  and  transfer  the  plants  to 
larger  when  the  roots  show  at  the  sides.  The  most  suitable  compost  is 
turfy  brown  pent,  torn  in  pieces  with  the  hand  and  used  rather  rough, 
though  for  young  plants  it  should  be  smaller  than  for  established  plants. 
Th*  drainage  should  be  extra  good,  as  the  watering  must  be  eopious ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  overwater  if  the  drainage  is  efficient. 

Removing  Shrubs  {A.  G.). — You  would  be  acting  illegally  in  removing 
th«  trees  and  shrubs  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  In  taking 
up  the  shrubs  be  careful  to  preserve  all  the  small  roots  you  can,  and  if 
von  could  lift  them  with  a  ball  of  soil  all  the  better,  but  any  soil  falling 
away  freely  should  be  removed,  as  it  would  be  lost  in  transit,  and  increase 
the  weight  without  doing  any  corresponding  good.  Take  up  the  deciduous 
trees  and  fruit  trees  carefully,  preserving  all  the  fibres  practicable.  There 
id  no  better  material  in  which  to  wrap-up  the  roots  than  dry  straw,  the 
roots  being  placed  together  and  then  covered  with  straw  to  keep  them 
from  the  air.  The  top  will  need  to  be  secured  carefully  with  hast  matting 
and  string  to  guard  against  breakage.  In  addition  to  covering  the  roots 
with  straw,  they  should  be  wrapped  in  mats  if  they  are  to  be  transmitted 
by  rail,  so  as  to  make  neat  packages.  You  may  safely  move  them  at  this 
time  of  year.  Could  you  not  remove  them  in  a  cart  ?  You  would  in  that 
case  save  much  of  the  trouble  of  packing,  but  it  is  necessary  in  any  case 
to  cover  the  roots  with  mats,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  drying  in- 
fluences of  sun  and  wind. 

Plants  for  the  Back  Wall  of  a  Greenhouse  (Amateur). — The  back 
wall  of  a  greenhouse  is  not  in  general  a  good  place  for  plants.  A  good 
yellow-flowering  plant  is  Acacia  oleifolia  elegans,  which  has  been  in  flower 
with  us  since  last  September.  Habrothamnus  elegans  has  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  is  fine.  There  is  no  scarlet-floweriug  plant  that 
would  suit  oxcept  Camellias,  and  Monarch,  bright  scarlet,  large,  with  fine 
foliage,  would  suit.  The  best  blue  is  Heliotrope— Voltaireanum  being 
g«od,  and  Monsieur  Hamaitre  fine  for  winter-flowering.  Twelve  select 
greenhouse  plunts  aro  Acacia  arraata,  Chorozema  cordatum  splendens, 
Correa  Brilliant,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Nerium  rubrum  plenum,  Pimelea 
fipectabilis  rosea,  Polvgala  Dalmaisiana,  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum, 
Vallota  purpurea,  Libonia  floribunda,  Eriostemon  linearifolium,  and 
Eutasia  floribunda. 

Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi  Going  off  (T.  H.  T.}.— We  should  attribute 
the  falling  of  the  leavt^s  to  the  cold,  and  it  may  be  that  the  plaut  is  at 
rfest.  We  should  ascertain  the  state  of  the  wood,  and  if  that  is  all  right 
we  would  prune  early  in  March,  and  encourage  growth  by  keeping  rather 
close  and  warm  for  a  short  time.  If  the  wood  is  dried-up  the  plant  is 
dead,  and  you  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  replant.  Our  plant  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  is  now  growing  freely,  and  has  been  growing  all  tho 
winter,  sho^?ing  flower  at  every  joint.  It  is  planted  out  in  the  border  in 
turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil.  It  has  not  had  any  water  since  October, 
except  that  which  drained  from  the  pots  on  the  stage  over  the  border. 

Male  Aucdbas  (Tdrm). — Both  male  and  female  plants  are  produced 
from  the  berries.  Plants  raised  from  berries  of  one  plaut  are  partly  male 
plants  and  the  rest  female  plants.  The  males  are  of  more  slender  growth 
than  the  females,  and  the  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  but  there  is 
no  certain  mode  of  distinguishing  tho  male  from  the  female  plants  until 
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they  flower,  or  form  buds  for  flowering.  The  flowers  of  the  female  may 
be  impregnated,  though  the  male  flowers  appear  much  earlier,  by  collect- 
ing the  pollen  when  dry  on  clean  white  paper,  and  keeping  it  in  a  dry 
cool  place  until  the  female  plants  flower,  then  dusting  the  pollen  over 
them. 

Wild  Decorative  Plants  [A  Welshman).— We  cannot  advise  you,  not 
knowing  the  flora  of  your  locality.  Why  not  judge  for  yourself  and 
employ  any  ornamental  plant  that  you  observe?  We  once  saw  a  table 
well  decorated  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Herb  Robert,  Geranium 
Robertianum. 

Age  of  Vines  for  Vinert  Planting  (Kary).— One-year-old  are  to  be 
prefeired  if  well  grown. 

Planting  a  Vinert  (E.  Rayne). — You  may  plant  Vines  in  the  vinery, 
to  be  taken  longitudinally  along  the  stove  house,  and  to  be  brought  back 
into  the  vinery  to  winter.  Three  would  do,  and  these  we  would  make 
two  Muscats  and  one  Hamburgh.  The  Vines  in  the  vinery  ought  to 
answer  very  well.  If  you  wish  them  to  have  the  whole  house  in  summer 
and  to  have  plants  chiefly  in  wiuter,  then  have  eight  Vines.  If  you 
want  flowering  plants  in  summer,  then  five  or  six  Vines  would  be  enough. 
For  succession  we  would  have— Dutch  Sweetwater,  Royal  Muscadine, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Black  Prince,  Trentham 
Black,  Bowood  Muscat,  Lady  Downe's,  and  Trebbiano. 

Paradise  Apple  and  Quince  Stock  Phopagation  (C.  T.  H.).— Paradise 
stocks  are  increased  by  layers  at  this  season,  it  being  necessary  to  have 
good  "stools"  to  begin  with,  and  these  it  will  take  you  some  time  to 
establish.  Layers  made  now  will  be  fit  to  detach  in  November,  and  may 
be  planted  in  lines  9.  feet  apart,  and  6  inches  from  each  other  in  the  lines. 
In  two  years  they  will  be  fit  to  graft.  Cuttings  may  also  be  put  in  now 
firmly  in  sandy  loam,  taking  them  off  about  8  inches  in  length,  with  a 
small  portion  of  old  wood,  and  removing  all  the  eyes  except  the  three 
uppermost ;  all,  except  that  part  with  the  eyes  is  to  be  placed  in  the  soil. 
Water,  if  necessary,  and  cover  with  a  hand-glass,  removing  it  in  July. 
Shade  from  brieht  sun  as  required.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  purchase 
a  few  stocks.  Quince  stocks  are  raised  from  cuttings,  taking  the  young 
wood,  and  cutting  it  into  lengths  of  10  inches.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  for  Apple  cuttings.  They  may  also  be  raised  from  layers  and  by 
suckers.  The  cuttings  will  be  rooted  by  autumn,  and  may  then  be 
planted  out  the  same  as  the  Paradise  stocks.  It  would  serve  you  better 
to  purchase  rather  than  to  propagate. 

Name  of  Fruit  {D.  B.  rj.—Golden  Noble. 
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RESULTS  OF  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

I  WILL  state  my  experience  as  a  beginner. 

I  have  three  Brahma  pullets  and  one  cockerel,  batched  in 
May  last  year.  The  first  pallet  commenced  to  lay  on  November 
-24th,  the  second  on  December  14Lb,  and  the  third  on  Decem- 
ber 17th.  During  this  period,  the  pullet  that  first  commenced 
to  lay  has  been  broody  for  a  fortnight.  The  total  quantity  of 
eggs  they  have  laid  up  to  the  present  date  (February  11th)  is 
155,  a  result,  I  think  you  will  admit,  much  more  favourable 
than  that  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Wilson. 
My  feeding  has  been  barleymeal  in  the  morning,  and  Indian 
corn  or  barley  in  the  evening,  at  a  cost  for  each  fowl  of  about 
lid.  per  week, — E. 

JUDGES   CLAIMING    BIRDS    AT    POULTRY 
SHOWS. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  directed  my  attentioB  to  a  letter  inserted 
in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  from  Mr.  Jamea  Watts,  of  Hazlewell 
Hall,  reflecting  on  the  claiming  of  pens  of  poultry  by  one  of  the 
Judges  at  the  late  Wolverhampton  Poultry  Show,  prior  to  its  beinj; 
opened  to  the  public.  Permit  me,  as  one  of  the  Judges,  to  state  I 
was  not  inculpated  in  this  transaction  in  any  way,  for  so  far  from  my 
ever  making  the  office  of  poultry-judge  a  matter  of  pecuniary  gain,  at 
all  the  Wolverhampton  Shows,  under  the  management  of  various 
■poultry  committees,  I  have  at  once  willingly  complied  with  their  desire 
that  I  should  arbitrate  for  them,  bat  of  my  own  free  will  it  has  always 
been  a  gratuitous  duty,  and  though  comparatively  a  trifling  amount, 
my  unavoidable  cab  and  railway  expenses  have  also  been  defrayed  out 
of  my  own  pocket.  The  simple  fact  ia  this,  that  I  never  bought  or 
sold  a  single  bird  at  any  one  of  these  Shows. — Edward  Hewitt. 


THE   WAVERLEY  POULTRY   AND   PIGEON 
SHOW. 

The  Waverley  Poultry  Association's  fifth  Exhibition  was  held  at 
Melrose  on  the  22ud  and  23rd  ult.  Of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  the 
entries  were  larger  than  at  any  previous  show,  but  there  were  very  few 
specimens  of  small  birds.  While  the  birds  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Committee  they  were  well  attended  to,  and  were  seldom  left  by  Mr. 
Park,  who  acted  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Turubull,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
who  was  ill. 

Of  Silver-Grey  and  Dark  Dorl.inr/s  there  were  some  good  birds, 
though  the  entries  in  these  classes  were  not  numerous.  In  the  SjKuiish 
<;la3s  Mr.  Wangh,  of  Melrose,  showed  a  grand  cockerel,  and  there  were 
several  other  very  good  male  birds,  but  not  one  good  hen.  The  winning 
Cochins  were  both  Buffs.  The  White  and  Partridge  varieties  were  too 
■email  to  compete  successfully.  In  Bralinias  the  winners  were  of  the 
Dark  variety.     The  second-prize  birds  were  larger  thou  the  first,  but 


the  latter  were  most  exquisite  in  colour  and  lacing,  the  former  being 
also  rather  rusty  in  hue.  There  was  but  one  class  of  Game,  which  we 
consider  a  mistake,  but  there  were  some  good  birds,  although  several 
pens  seemed  to  be  sadly  overshown.  The  winners  were  Black  Reds, 
the  first-prize  birds  being  in  splendid  bloom,  and  perfect  in  shape  and 
handling,  thonsh  in  the  latter  respect  they  were  scarcely  equal  to  the 
second-prize  birds,  although  these  were  not  up  to  them  in  appearance. 
There  were  not  many  entries  in  the  JIamfjurgh  classes,  but  the  winners 
were  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  the  Golden-pencilled  pullets  being 
excellent  in  marking.  Among  the  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs  one 
of  the  hens  was  found  to  be  trimmed,  and  was  immediately  disqualified. 
The  first-prize  pen  in  this  class  was  an  even  pair  of  birds,  well  shown. 
The  Silver-pencilled  were  good,  but  the  first-prize  Silver-spangled 
were  a  grand  pair.  In  the  Variety  class  a  valuable  pair  of  Cruve- 
Camrs  were  first.  Silver  Polands  second,  and  Black  Hamburghs  third, 
but  a  nice  pair  of  Black  Polands  were  too  late  for  competition. 

All  the  classes  of  Bantams  were  well  filled,  but  many  pens  were 
somewhat  out  of  condition.  Of  the  Black  Bed  Game  Bantams,  one 
pen,  which  otherwise  would  most  assuredly  have  won,  were  discovered 
to  be  very  neatly  shortened  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  pinion  feathers  of 
each  wing,  and  were  disqualified  at  once.  The  first-prize  pair  in  that 
class  were  excellent.  There  was  scarcely  one  really  good  Black  Red 
cockerel  with  the  proper  quota  of  broad  feathers  in  his  tail,  some 
showing  a  vacancy  at  the  top,  and  others  at  the  bottom,  and  whether 
by  accident  or  design  we  know  not ;  but  if  the  latter,  we  would  advise 
the  exhibitors  of  that  variety  never  to  take  feathers  out  of  a  Game 
fowl's  tail,  as  nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  the  symmetry  and  com- 
pactness of  appearance  so  desirable  in  the  breed.  In  the  next  class 
a  very  pretty  pair  of  Piles  was  first,  good  Brown  Reds  being  second. 
Of  the  Bantam  sinj^le  cocks,  the  first-prize  bird  was  a  grand  Black 
Red  cockerel,  and  the  second  a  very  good  Duckwing.  Several  hand- 
some pens  of  Bantams  were  too  late  for  competition. 

There  were  not  many  entries  of  DucJcs.  The  Aylesbury  were  very 
good  in  quality,  but  the  Rouens  even  better.  The  first  prize  in  the 
Variety  class  was  taken  by  Mandarins,  and  the  second  by  Black  East 
Indian.  There  were  some  good  birds  in  the  cottagers'  class.  The 
Turkeys  and  Ckcse  were  of  the  highest  merit,  both  as  regards  size 
and  plumage. 

In  the  Fir/eon  classes  the  Fantails  were  good  in  style  and  carriage. 
The  first-prize  Pouters  were  Blue-pied,  and  the  second  White.  The 
latter  were  of  great  length,  but  not  in  showing  condition.  The  first- 
prize  Nuns  were  a  grand  pair,  and  in  nice  order,  but  an  excellent  pair 
was  left  out,  being  evidently  out  of  health.  The  winning  Jacobins 
were  both  Reds ;  the  first-prize  birds  were  very  good  in  hood  and  chain. 
In  English  Owls  only  the  first-prize  pair  and  the  second-prize  cock  were 
of  the  true  tjpe,  most  of  the  others  beinc;  too  straight  in  beak.  The 
first-prize  Tumblers  were  Almonds,  good  in  all  points,  and  the  second 
Kites.  The  winners  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Variety  class  were  a  very 
handsome  pair  of  German  Letz.  The  second-prize  went  to  a  nice 
pair  of  Black  Austrian  Pouters,  the  third  to  good  Black  Trumpeters, 
and  the  fourth  to  a  very  neat  pair  of  White  African  Owls. 

Do-RKi^GB.—Silver-G-rfy.—T,  D.  Hardie,  Hawick.  2,  J.  Cunningham,  Jar- 
breoch,  Kirkcudbriffbt.  he.  Earl  of  Haddinyton  ;  T.  Raines,  Stirling,  c,  F.  L. 
Roy,  Nenthom.    Z^arfc.— 1,  D.  Gellatly,  Meigle.    2.  T.  Raines,    he,  D.  Hardie. 

Spanish.  — I,  D.  Waugh.  Melroae  Mill.  2,  Sanderson  &  Oliver,  Morpeth, 
/ic.  D. 'WanRh;  E.  Fearob,  Whitehaven;  R.  Douglas,  Langholm;  A.  Waiker, 
Kilmamoc-k.  „ 

Cochin-china.— 1,  — Jacob.  2,  E.  Fearon.  ft(?,  J.  W.Will,  Errol;  E.Fearon; 
J.  Radoch,  Ruslev,  Glasgow,    c,  J.  H.  Dawes,  Moseley  Hall. 

Brahma  Pootba.  —  1,  W.  Brownlie,  Kirkt-aldy.  2,  L.  Stewart,  Edinburgh, 
he,  T.  Raines,     c,  T.  Simpson,  Melroae;  L.  Stewart. 

Gamk.— 1,  J.  Eiough.  Carlisle.  2,  D.  Hardie.  /zc,  J.  W.  Will  (3);  J.  Bender- 
son,  Ma83elbu^^'h.  c,  A.  Dewar,  Linton,  Cluny;  D.  Harley,  Edinburgh;  J. 
Logan,  East  Shiels.  Camwath. 

B.xyiB-nRanB.—G»ldfn-pcncilled.-l,  W.  R.  Park,  Melrose.  3,  A.  Pratt,  Kirk- 
caldy, he,  J.  W.  Will ;  W.  R.  Park.  Go\den-spangUd.—\,  R.  Dickson,  Selkirk. 
2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  l«;arby.  he,  J.  W.  Will.  Silver-pencilled.— \,  H.  Pickles,  jun. 
2,  R.  Blackburn,  Choppington,  Morpeth.  Hileer-spaiigled.  —  1,  J.  W.  Will. 
2,  Ashton  i  Booth,  Mottram.    he,  W.  R.  Park,    c,  F.  L.  Roy ;  Miss  Dunn. 

Axv  OTHER  Variety.— 1,  W.  R.  Park  (Creve-Cceur).  2,  H.  Bowker,  Keighley 
(Silver  Polands).  S,  J.  P.  Fawcet,  Whitbv  (Black  Hamburghs).  vlic,  E.  Fearon, 
Whitehaven  (Polish),  he,  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderbv  Steeple  (Silver  Polands); 
B.  Parsons,  Bedlington  (Polands);  W.  R.  Park  (Creve-Cceur).  c,  J.  Logan 
(Houdans)  „ 

Game  BANTAMs.-^iarfc  Itfd.-l,  G.  Hall,  Kendal.  2,  J.  W.  Will.  hc.D. 
Hardie;  T.  Raines:  W.  Brownlie.  Any  other  Variety.— 1,  Bellingham  &  Gill 
(Pile).  2,  J.  W.Will  ^Brown  Red),  he,  J.  Archibald,  Earlsion  {Brown  Red); 
W.  Brownlie  (Duckwing);  D.  Harley  (Brown  Red). 

Bantams  (Any  other  VarietY).— 1.  Mrs.  Hardie  (Black).  2.  MisB  R.  C.  Frew 
(Black),  /ic,  J.  Archibald  (Japanese);  ?-.&R.  Ashton, Mottram, Manchester ;  A. 
Johnston,  Bathgate.  Coch.—l,G.  Todd,  Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland  (Black 
Red).  2,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.  he,  G.  Miles,  Newatead  (Black) :  J.  Ferry,  Cowpen, 
Morpeth  (Brown  Red),  c.  W.  Goddard,  Earlston  (Black  Red) ;  J.  Gibson,  Mel- 
rose (Japanese):  W.  Scott,  Jeaburgh.  ,   „   .         T^ 

DvcKs.—Aylesbury.-l,  J.  Scott.Newhall.  2,  J.  W.  WiU.  c.  J.  Grieve. Broom- 
hill.  Meh-ose.  Rouen.~l  and  2,  D.  Hardie.  Any  other  Variety.— l,  S.  &  K, 
Ashton.  .,      ,      -r^  T^ 

Selling  Class,— 1,  W.  R.  Park.    2,  J.  Scott.  Newhall.    /ic,  E.  Fearon. 

Cottagers'  Class.— 1,  J.  Beattie,  Rink.  Selkirk  (Brahmas).  2,  Mi^.  \\augh, 
Melrose  (Spanish),  he,  i-anderson  &  Oliver.  Morpeth  (Spanish);  W.  Lmton, 
Selkirk  (Creve-Cceur).  c,  K.  Renton,  Dinglcton  (Spanish) ;  T.  Brown,  Melroae ; 
E.  Striekling,  Brackenthwaite,  Whitehaven. 

Turkeys.- 1,  Earl  of  Haddington.  2,  A.  Johnstone,  Bathgate,  c,  J.  Logan 
{Cambridge )  „     . 

Geese.— 1,  D.  Hardie  (Toulouse).    2  and  he,  J.  Logan  (Toulouse). 

PIGEONS. 

Fantails.— 1,  A.  Crosbie,  Melrose.  2,  M.  Crosbie,  Gattonside.  he.  Miss  B.  P. 
Frew. 

PoiTEKs.— 1,  M'Gill  Skinner,  Edinburgh.  2,  F.  M'Orae,  Aberdeen.  7iC^  J. 
Coutts,  Ellieston,  St.  Boswella  ;  G.  B.  Phillips,  Ayr. 

Nuns.— 1,  R.  Patcrson,  Melrose.    2,  W.  Bearpark.    he,  J.  TurnbuU,  Melrose. 

Jacobins.- 1,  W.  E.  Easton.  2,  f.  Moore,  liunilcy.  he,  R.  Paterson;  J.  G. 
Spence.    c,  J.  Campbell. 
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TcEBiTS.— I,  K.  Paterson.  2,  A.  Crosbie.  hCy  K.  Paterson;  W.  E.  Easton. 
c,  F.  L.  Koy. 

O-nxs  (English).—].  R.  Paterson.    ^.W.Goddard.    he.  J.  Coutts :  .1.  G.  Spcnce. 

TtTlELEEs.—l.  F.  Moore.    2,  F.  M'Crae.    //f,  W.  GoJd.ivd;  A.  Johnston. 

Any  oTHEa  Yaeiety.— 1,  A.  Crosbie  (Letz).  2.  W.  Goddard  (Austrian 
Pouters).  3.  T.  Rule  (Trumpeters).  4,  W.  Goddard  (Whito  Owls),  /ic.  W.  Taylor, 
Durhum;  T.  Rule  (Tiumpetcrsl;  W.  Beai-parli;  W.  GoMard  (White  Owls);  A. 
Johnstone.  Eatb^ate  (Porcelains). 

Reeltng  Class.— 1.  W.  Goddard  (Ice  Pigeons).  2,  J.  Campbell  (Carriers). 
7tc,  G.  B  Phillips  (Magpies),  c,  A.  Hutton,  Caroleide  (Jacobins) ;  J.  Turnbull 
(FantailB). 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

CANAllES. — Yellow  Don.—l,  G.  Laidlaw,  Galashiels.  2,  J,  Mnirhead,  Gala- 
shiels, fte,  E.  Lam-ie,  Melrose.  iSiijr£loii.—l.  G.  Laidlaw.  2,  W.  Bnfcie,  Mel- 
rose, /if,  A.  Poison.  Galashiels,  rci/oif  Ficdrii.— I,  A  Poison.  Buff  Flfckcd. 
— 1,  E.  Hunter.  Tillicoultry.  2,  A.  Poison.  Com}rwn.~l,  C.  Mann,  Newstead. 
2,  J.  Gibson,  Melrose. 

Cage  Eied  (Canaries  and  Goldtinches  excepted).—],  J.  Turnbull.  2,  Miss  E. 
■Waugh. 

Goldfinches.— 1  and  2,  R.  Paterson.    he,  W.  Bogie. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  E.  Hatton,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 


FAEM  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT   OF 
POULTRY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  in  the  report  of  the  discussion 
■which  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  the  Kev.  G. 
A.  Brooke,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Midlaaid  Farmers'  Club,  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  T.  B.  "Wright  were  given  in  an  abridged  form,  and 
consequently  in  one  or  two  instances  did  not  fully  represent  the  views 
of  the  speaker.  "We  therefore  readily  comply  with  a  request,  and  give 
the  remarks  of  so  good  an  authority  from  another  and  more  complete 
report. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  first  point  which  occurred  to  his  mind  was 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  any  strict  rule  as  to  the  breed  which 
should  be  recommended  to  bo  universally  kept.  DrSerence  in  climate, 
soil,  and  convenience  had  to  be  considered.  Some  poultry  required 
gi'eat  ranges,  while  others  d  d  well  in  confined  spaces.  Such  varieties 
as  Game  or  Hamburghs  would  be  worthless  if  kept  in  a  confined  space. 
With  regard  to  keeping  poultry  generally,  one  of  tho  gi-eat  difii^ulties 
was  that  two  rnns  or  yards  were  requisite — one  for  the  old  and  the 
other  for  young  birds.  Without  such  accommodation  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  profitably  or  satisfactorily.  Many  of  their 
agi-icnltural  friends  bad  out-barns,  where  the  chickens  could  be  sent 
when  old  enough  to  leave  the  hen,  where  they  could  be  fed  at  little 
cost,  and  thrived  admirably.  Where  they  had  not  two  walks  it  was 
well  for  friends  to  join — the  one  to  keep  the  old  breeding  stock  and  the 
other  the  young  bird.".  With  regard  to  which  was  the  best  variety  of 
fowls  for  farmers'  use,  in  anything  like  a  favourable  situation  the 
Dorkings  were  to  be  recommended.  In  the  number  of  eggs  they  laid 
they  were  not  equal  to  either  the  Hamburghs  or  the  Brahmas ;  but  for 
the  table  there  was  not  a  breed  equal  to  them.  They  were  very  fair 
foragers,  getting  their  own  living  as  far  as  possible,  and  very  well  repaid 
the  food  they  ate.  They  came  to  market  great  weights  at  a  tolerably 
early  age — a  couple  of  pullets,  for  instance,  weighing  from  10  to  11  lbs. 
at  eight  months  old.  In  damp  localities  Dorkings  would  not  do,  as 
they  were  in  such  situations  liable  to  roup  ;  the  latter  teudeucy  arising 
generally  not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  fowl,  and  their  liability 
to  that  disease,  as  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  persons  who  keep 
them.  If  Dorkings  were  not  so  much  crowded  together,  they  would  bo 
very  much  less  affected  by  roup.  With  regard  to  roosts  and  tho  care 
of  poultry,  he  had  been  very  fortunate  in  hatching  a  considerable 
number  of  chickens  every  year.  He  had  only  a  small  roosting  place, 
and  till  he  could  kill  them  off  they  were  vei-y  crowded.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  however,  he  had  rarely  any  disease  among  them  ;  and  when 
disease  did  appear  it  was  always  inti  oduced  by  fresh  birds  from  another 
district.  What  he  did  was  to  have  the  roo&ting  places  swept  out  every 
morning,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  sawdust  and  MacDougall's 
disinfecting  powder  ;  and  he  recommended  every  poultry — and  he  might 
say  stock — keeper  to  use  the  latter,  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  _  As  to 
feeding,  a  variety  of  food  was  to  some  extent  necessary ;  and  he  thought 
that  some  errors  were  committed  in  regard  to  feeding.  For  his  own 
part  he  never  used  Indian  corn,  as  it  made  the  poultry  fat  and  gross, 
and  tho  eggs  had  not  the  right  flavour.  Tho  food  he  had  used  for  a 
long  time  had  been  a  small  but  good  sample  of  English  wheat,  and 
barley  ;  the  latter,  when  steeped,  beiug  an  excellent  thing  for  bringing 
fowls  into  high  condition.  He  soaked  the  grain  one  day,  putting  it 
afterwards  into  an  iron  dish  in  the  oven  or  near  the  tire  until  it  was 
sprouted  a  little.  With  regard  to  large  kinds  of  poultry,  which  wanted 
plenty  of  bone-forming  material,  bran,  sharps,  and  meal  were  very 
useful;  but  the  best  thing  he  had  found  for  his  young  Dorkings,  in 
addition  to  other  food,  was  a  good  sample  of  small  white  peas,  which 
were  not  expensive  keep.  In  regard  to  other  varieties  of  fowls,  for  an 
amateur  who  wanted  beautiful  objects  about  his  place,  there  was  no- 
thing superior  to  tho  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs.  Tbey  were  cousfnut 
layers  and  non-sitters;  while,  for  the  table,  he  was  quite  certain  tbat 
no  poultry  could  surpass  a  couple  of  young  cockerels  of  this  variety, 
hatched  in  April,  and  lulled  about  November  or  December,  weighing 
about  10  lbs.  or  11  lbs.  Tho  pencilled  were  very  beautiful,  but  more 
delicate  ;  but  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  fowls,  especially  to  the  in- 
habitants of  our  towns  or  villages,  was  the  old-fashioned  Copper  Moss, 
Moonies,  Golden  Pheasants,  or  "  Red  Caps,"  as  they  were  called  in 
come  localili.'s,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  deteriorating  for 
a  number  of  years.  If  a  large  supply  of  ecgs  of  good  size  was  wanted, 
no  variety  was  better.      If  some  of  their  frienda  could  induce   tho 


Cochins  to  abandon  their  propensity  to  sit,  they  would  be  doing  good 
service.  He  had  had  them  sitting  for  months  on  a  heap  of  stones. 
They  were  not,  as  a  rule,  very  good  for  the  table.  A  young  Cochin 
cockerel,  about  five  or  six  months  old,  would  have  consumed  a  wonder- 
ful quantity  of  food,  but  after  that  age  they  were  not  good,  and,  the 
pullets  were  never  so.  Brahmas  might  find  favour  as  an  amateur's 
fowl.  Tliey  were  handsome,  and  laid  well ;  but  they  were  not  table 
fowl,  he  should  say.  Malays  were  a  valuable  vanety,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised they  had  not  received  more  attention.  They  were  not  hand- 
some iti  appearance,  but,  as  a  table  fowl,  most  excellent.  He  thought 
crosses  of  all  kinds  in  poultry  were  decided  mistakes.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  best  of  all  crosses  was  that  between  the  Brahma  and  the 
Dox-king.  For  two  years  he  took  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  point 
fully  with  some  of  the  best  strains,  and  when  the  birds  were  killed  they 
were  not  so  heavy  by  3  or  4  lbs.  the  couple  as  some  pure  Dorkings 
which  were  hatched  at  the  same  time.  The  crosses  had  broad,  decep- 
tive, flat  backs,  but  no  breasts.  He  thought  this  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  all  crosses.  Unless  there  were  plenty  of  rain  in  the  spring, 
and  the  worms  appeared,  poultry  never  throve  so  well ;  and  the  last 
three  seasons  had  been  against  them  in  that  respect.  A  great  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  manner  of  killing  poultry.  Much  of  the  poultry 
which  came  to  town  was  killed,  plucked,  and  sent  to  market  at  once. 
They  should  be  fasted  nearly  a  day  before  killing,  and  hung  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  when  the  meat  would 
be  much  better  and  much  more  nutritious. 


RABBIT  SHOWS— THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
RABBIT  CLUB. 

MnoH  has  been  said,  little  has  been  done,  respecting  Babbit 
shows  of  recent  date.  Saggestion  follows  suggestion  very 
rapidly,  but  no  suggesfion  is  adopted  as  the  final  basis  upon 
which  a  modified  exhibition  is  to  be  founded.  The  proposed 
Society  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  I  hope  the  project  will  be 
responded  to  by  all  the  fanciers  of  London,  who  seek  their 
standing  in  the  provincial  towns,  owing  to  their  not  having  a 
suitable  exbilition  of  their  own.  I  do  not  doubt  such  a  society 
will  be  successful  in  attaining  its  object,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  an  enterprising  gentleman  should  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
I  beg  to  propose  thut  a  committee  be  formed;  that  a  selection 
of  one  or  two  gentlemeu  be  made  from  each  town  where  the 
idea  is  entertained,  so  that  all  may  be  fairly  represented  ;  that 
the  preliminary  steps  be  taken  by  the  projectors ;  and  that  they 
shall  nominate  the  gentlemen  (ifwillinf>)  who  are  to  officiate  as 
the  committee.  I  believe  noplace  could  be  more  suitable  for 
the  show  than  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  of  course  this  is  an  after 
consideration. 

Kespecting  the  Colehester  Show,  I  perceive  by  the  list  that 
a  sum  of  £12  is  given  for  prizes,  and  I  em  indeed  surprised 
only  £3  should  go  to  the  Lops,  whereas  the  remaining  £9  is  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  three  variety  classes. 

"  Is  the  Babbit  fancy  on  the  decline?"  is  a  question  often 
put,  and  readily  answered.  The  statistics  of  the  numbersof 
entries,  not  including  the  varieties  and  lengths  of  the  respective 
Babbits  exhibited,  would  not  fail  to  convince  thejmost  prejudiced 
gentleman  that  the  "fancy  is  steadily  Increasing  every  year." 
Although  I  see  no  decline  in  the  fancy,  yet  I  perceive  no  desire 
for  improvement,  such  as  is  exhibited  by  poultry  and  other  fan- 
ciers. I  know  no  reason  why  the  Babbit  fanciers  should  not 
count  among  thtir  numbers  gentlemen  with  enterprise  equal  to 
those  who  wield  the  affairs  of  other  societies. — A.  G.  C,  London. 


I  AM  greatly  delighted  that  my  suggestion,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  United  Kingdom  Bibbit  Club,  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  respectable  fsnoiers  ;  and  in  taking  the  first  step,  I 
have  invited  all  the  Babbit  fanciers  in  York  to  meet  me  on 
Tuesday,  March  7th,  in  the  saloon  of  the  Lecture  Hall,  when  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  explain  my  scheme  ;  also,  to  receive  sugges- 
tions, consider  rules,  and  to  enrol  members.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
those  fanciers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  cannot  attend  this 
preliminary  meeting,  and  who  are  favourable  to  the  cause, 
would  at  once  write  to  me  and  state  their  opinions  as  to  how 
such  a  club  shall  be  worked,  the  rules,  &c.  I  hope  to  receive 
hundreds  of  letters  from  all  parts,  and  be  warmly  supported  by 
the  fanciers.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  tbat  if  this  Club  be 
founded  upon  a  simple  and  sound  basis,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
numbers  and  to  the  respectability  of  the  f  ancy.— M.  Millinoton, 
York.  

BEES  NEAR  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

It  is  an  old  observation  that  dry  summers  are  productive  of 

honey  and  wet  ones  productive  of  swarms,  and  this  no  doubt 

as  a  rule  still  holds   good.      Our  summers  of  late  (probably 

owing  in  part  to  the  extensive  druiuing  and  felling  of  timber 
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which  has  been  carried  oat),  seem  to  have  become  much  drier 
than  they  were  formerly;  and  in  this  district  the  excessive 
drought  of  sach  seasons  as  1868  and  1870  exercises  a  very  pre- 
judicial influence  upon  the  ensuing  summer  by  destroying  the 
crop  of  Datch  clover,  which  is  the  principal  source  from  which 
the  bees  collect  their  honey  harvest.  In  1868  I  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  first-rate  honey,  but  the  drought  of  the  summer 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  clover  for  the  following  season, 
so  that  although  the  weather  in  1869  proved  very  propitious, 
the  bees  were  for  a  great  part  of  the  summer  almost  entirely 
idle,  and  only  collected  sufficient  honey  to  supply  their  daily 
requirements.  The  result  was  that  they  refused  to  enter  the 
supers,  and  all  the  combs  in  the  stock  hives  and  nadirs  were 
completely  filled  with  brood  ;  and  although  the  bees  had  ample 
accommodation  thev  exhibited  an  almost  uncontrollable  ten- 
dency to  swarm.  For  several  weeks  I  overhauled  my  storified 
hives  every  seven  days,  and  was  obliged  to  excise  royal  cells 
time  after  time  to  prevent  the  issue  of  swarms.  At  last  a 
copious  honeydew  made  its  appearance  upon  the  beech  trees, 
on  which  the  bees  were  eagerly  occupied  from  morning  till 
night.  They  at  once  entered  the  hitherto-neglected  supers,  and 
speedily  laid  up  a  considerable  store  of  honey  of  a  very  dark 
inferior  quality,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  colour  and 
consistency  to  common  treacle. 

In  1870  the  bees  at  once  took  to  their  supers,  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  time  when  they  were  put  on,  and  I  obtained  a 
tolerable  harvest  of  beautiful  clover  honey ;  but  I  fear  the 
drought  which  prematurely  closed  last  sesisuu  ha?  destroyed 
the  clover  roots  for  this  summer,  and  so  impaired  th  i  prospects 
of  the  coming  season.  In  localioies  wheie  the  permanent  turf 
abounds  in  white  clover,  the  prospect  i-i  mach  more  favourable. 
In  1869,  when  our  clover,  sown  t.j  succeed  barley,  was  entirely 
ruined,  in  Cheshire  and  other  favoured  localities  the  bees  were 
able  to  amass  large  stores  of  excellent  honey,  whilst  we  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  honeydew. — J.  E.  B. 


REGICIDE  BEES. 
You  printed  an  article  at  page  131,  describing  the  death  of  a 
queen  in  consequence  of  strange  bees  getting  into  a  hive.  It 
said  "  a  few."  How  can  they  cause  the  death?  Do  they  turn 
regicides,  or  does  their  presence  make  the  others  become  so  ? 
—J.  L. 

[The  intrusion  of  strange  bees  into  a  hive  will  frequently 
induce  an  attack  upon  the  queen.  It  is,  however,  a  debateable 
point  whether  the  assault  is  made  by  the  strangers  alone,  or  if 
the  regicidal  spirit  be  also  communicated  to  the  native  bees.] 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Honeii  Bee.  By  Dr.  Bevax.  Third  Bditiou.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
MuNX,  iSrc.     London  :  Van  Voorst. 

We  have  now  lyin^  before  ns  a  new  volnme,  which  professes  to  be  a 
third  edition  of  Dr.  Bevan's  work  on  the  honey  bee,  "  revised,  enlarged, 
and  illnstrated  by  William  Augustus  Mann,  F.K.H.S.,  &o."  Know- 
ing that  the  hook  originally  published  by  Dr.  Bevan  has  long  been 
beld  in  high  estimation  by  the  public  as  a  valuable  text  took  and  ex- 
ponent of  English  bee-knowledge  up  to  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  though  now  far  behind  the  wants  of  the  age,  we  were  prepared 
to  welcome  an  edition  that  would  give  by  way  of  notes  or  addenda  a 
fall  account  of  the  progress  of  apiarian  science.  But  so  far  as  infor- 
mation respecting  recent  discoveries  and  acknowleJged  improvements 
in  apiculture  is  concerned,  the  book  now  submitted  to  us  for  review  is 
Titterly  worthless.  Its  so-called  revision  has  resulted  in  rendering  it  a 
medium  for  advertising  and  puffing  the  merits  of  a  cranky  and  unsightly- 
looking  hive,  which  was  patented  by  Major  Mann  in  France  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  hive  was  never  either  admired  or  approved  of  by  us,  and 
though  it  may  serve  for  some  experimental  purposes,  a  glance  at 
its  cramped  combs  and  ridiculously  small  frames  will  be  enough 
to  convince  anyone  who  knows  aught  of  the  habits  and  necessities  of 
bees,  that  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  abundant  hon«y- 
gathering.  Major  Munn  would  like  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  frame  system  ;  he  even  takes  credit  for  it,  and  asserts 
that  whether  frames  be  square,  oval,  or  triangular,  they  are  all 
fonnded  on  the  bar  frame  which  he  introduced  in  1831,  and  that  the 
square  is  that  which  all  bee-hive  makers  have  copied  from  1844.  This 
is  mere  assertion,  and  without  any  adequate  foundation.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  say  that  Munn's  hive  has  been  copied  either  in  Enrope  or 
America,  or  that  its  invention  gave  any  impetus  to  scientific  bee-keep- 
ing. We  are  only  informed  now  of  his  attempt  to  use  square  frames  ; 
liis  triangular  ones  were  merely  devised  to  enable  him  to  lift  his  combs 
into  observation-frames,  and  so  far  was  he  from  considering  them 
truly  moveable,  that  he  at  first  fixed  them  to  the  hive  by  means  of 
binges.    Dzierzon  was  the  first  to  develope  the  use  of  moveable-comb 


hives  into  a  system,  and  that  be  did  not  copy  Munn  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  consistently  stuck  to  simple  bars,  and  neither  uses 
nor  recommends  frames  of  any  kind.  All  Major  Mann's  tall  talk 
about  "  a  hive  within  a  hive,"  "  natural  habitat,"  &c.,  is  nonsense. 
Long  before  his  day  Huber  employed  a  hive  of  moveable  frames ;  and 
as  similar  frames,  bat  improved  in  construction,  were  encased  in  wood 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Dunbar,  of  Applegarth,  tor  the  double 
purpose  of  preserving  internal  heat  and  protection  against  cold — the 
''  hive  of  hives,"  or  ''  hive  within  a  hive,"  is  a  very  old  affair  indeed. 

Frame  hives  are  very  convenient  to  the  scientific  apiarian,  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  how  far  they  conduce  to  the  natural  well-doing  of 
bees.  Laugstroth  in  America  and  von  Berlepsch  in  Germany  invented 
almost  simultaneously  the  modern  moveable-frame  hive,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  either  of  them  had  seen  or 
heard  of  Major  Munn's  contrivance, 

1  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  new  edition  of  Bevan's  work  the 
result  of  a  lawsuit,  whereby  an  attempt  to  upset  Langstroth's  patent 
ou  the  ground  of  want  of  originality,  should  have  been  mis-stated.  It 
really  ended  in  establishing  the  validity  of  Langstroth's  claims,  and 
be  afterwards  obtained  an  extension  of  the  term  for  which  the  patent 
was  granted.  The  Major  in  his  advertisement  says  that  he  feels 
"  somewhat  reluctant  to  challenge  any  criticisms  on  his  alterations 
and  additions,"  and  well  he  may,  for  the  only  warrant  we  can  find  for 
them  is  an  "  idea  "  which,  he  states,  ^vas  once  mooted  between  Dr. 
Bevan  and  himself,  that  the  survivor  should  carry  on  the  experiments 
they  bad  so  often  discussed  by  letter  in  regard  to  "  my  bar-frame  hive." 

"VVhat,  then,  has  this  survivor  done,  or  rather  undone "?  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  as  is  a  new  arrangement  of  chapters.  For  no  good 
reason  the  old  and  most  natural  has  been  npset,  and  the  frequent 
references  in  the  various  chapters  to  other  cbapters  bearing  ou  the 
same  subject,  which  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  the 
original  work,  have  been  coolly  omitted,  apparently  for  no  other  end 
than  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  rewriting  them.  By  the  aid  of  this 
new  arrangement  the  Major  has  managed  to  introduce  into  different 
places  the  greater  part  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  18.51,  and 
which,  but  for  this  circumstance,  might  soon  have  passed  into  oblivion 
like  its  predecessor.  We  observe  also  that  very  unnecessary  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Bevan,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  circular  theory  of  cells  (which  we  believe  to  be  the 
correct  one),  the  Major  reverses  the  Doctor's  opinions  without  giving 
his  readers  the  slightest  hint  that  he  has  done  so.  Major  Mnnn  has  not 
only  suppressed  matter  containing  valuable  information,  but  he  has,  by 
interpolations  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  original  text,  made  Dr. 
Bevan  give  expression  to  sentiments  of  which  he  would  have  been 
aihamed.  Save  us  all  from  such  friends.  The  public  now,  with  this 
mixture  of  Eevan  and  Munn  only  in  their  hands,  cannot  tell  what 
belongs  to  one  and  what  to  the  other.  Discoveries  that  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Munn  will  be  attributed  to  Bevan,  and  this  will  be  a  great 
pity,  for  to  Mann  belongs  the  credit  of  revealing  things  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  best  apiarian  authorities.  For  example,  be  tells  ns  at 
page  65,  "  The  sole  object  of  a  colony  leaving  with  the  old  queen  is 
that  she  may  perish  after  her  last  laying."  Page  69,  "  Queen  bees 
apparently  cannot  feed  themselves."  Page  74,  "After  the  second 
year's  commencement  swarming  must  take  place,  or  the  death  of  the 
old  [queen]  will."  Page  78,  "  Whenever  this  piping  commences  there 
is  always  a  queen  bee  imprisoned  within  the  Jarge  drone-like  cells  in 
the  centre  of  the  combs."  Page  19.5,  "  I  have  evidence  that  the 
queens  are  compelled  to  make  their  flights  twice  in  each  year  of 
their  lives,  which  is  but  for  two  after  all."  Such  nonsense,  and  so 
contrary  to  what  are  facts,  ought  never  to  have  been  associated 
with  tlie  name  of  Dr.  Bevan.  And  when,  we  would  ask,  did  bees 
become  unable  to  elongate  brood  cells  '?  or  give  up  the  practice,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  closing  them  with  wax  ?  Perhaps  it  was  at  the  same 
time  that  the  "  inclined  floors  "  of  bar-frame  hives  were  found  to  be  a 
"  sufficient  guard,"  and  the  collateral  system  met,  in  some  measure, 
the  requirements  of  the  queen  by  leaving  one  side  for  the  daughter  to 
reign,  whilst  the  mother  "  can  continue  her  egg-laying,  and  augment 
he  numbers  before  she  perishes  in  the  natural  course  of  things.''  We 
cannot  advert  to  all  the  Major's  gi-and  discoveries,  hut  there  is  one 
which  must  not  be  passed  over — viz.,  "  endosmosis."  It  appears  that 
larvEB  require  food,  and  in  our  ignorance  we  imagined  they  devoured  it 
after  the  manner  of  other  animals.  It  is  not  so  ;  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  larvjo  are  nourished  by  absorption ;  the  process  is  called 
"  endosmosis." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  as  little  faith  in  the  truth  of  this 
great  discovery  as  in  the  utility  of  the  Major's  invention.  The  man 
who  fails  to  correct  mistakes  is  very  liable  to  mako  them.  Though 
the  text  of  Bevan  has  been  much  altered,  '^fmix  covi-ain  (as  Schirach 
calls  it),"  still  appears  in  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  bees.  Why  did  not 
the  Major  pokit  out  Dr.  Bevan's  mistake,  and  tell  bis  readers  that 
"faux  couraiii  "  is  the  French  translator's  equivalent  for  "  foul  brood," 
and  what  Schirach  really  wrote  was  the  German  "  faulbrut."  The  de- 
scription which  the  Major  gives  of  the  disease  called  foul  brood,  its 
causes  and  mode  of  euro,  is  absurdly  inaccurate.  He  would  have  done 
well  before  wasting  his  ink  to  have  taken  instructions  on  the  subjict 
from  T.  W.  Woodbniy,  Esij.,  of  Mount  Kadford,  Exeter. 

We  hope  it  is  not  this  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  advertisement, 
by  the  name  of  "  'W.  E.  Woodbnrry,  Esq.,  of  Exeter  ;"  as  the  correct 
designation  is  known  to  every  apiarian  of  any  standing,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.    We  are  sure  that  if  the  manuscript  or  proof-sheets 
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had  been  submitted  to  this  gentlem-in,  he  would  either  have  corrected 
the  numberlesa  errors  that  appear  in  the  third  edition  of  Bevan,  or 
recommended  that  the  interpolations  should  be  thrown  into  the  fire. 
"Whilst  they  relate  nothing  that  is  really  new,  they  are  radically  defective 
in  giving  little  or  no  information  upon  many  important  subjects  con- 
nected with  bee-keeping.  When  the  learner  has  read  and  digested  the 
whole  work,  he  will  find  that  he  has  both  been  misled  and  left  in  i^no- 
rauce  of  much  that  every  well-instructed  apiarian  fenows.  He  will  find 
that  senseless  alterations,  like  that  at  page  S2,  where  "  if  the  swarm  be 
gathered,"  is  put  for  "  if  the  place,"  or  as  at  page  265,  where  Bevan  is 
made  to  say  in  regard  to  bees  seeing  better  when  flying  than  when  crawl- 
i^gi  "  but  this  is  unlikely."  have  quite  perverted  and  contradicted  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Bevan.  He  will  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  evidence  for 
the  doctrine  of  parthenogenesis  is  based  entirely  on  fallacies,  and  that 
Mann  has  given  the  doctrine  a  fatal  blow  by  this  single  statement, 
"  a  few  drones  generally  remain  until  late  in  the  autumn." 

We  close  the  book  before  us  without  any  regret,  save  for  its  pub- 
lication. It  brings  our  knowledge  no  farther  down  than  the  period 
when  Major  Munn  first  published  big  pamphlet,  and  the  illustrations 
added  to  it  are  very  bad.  We  would  recommend  those  who  wish  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  copy  of  Bevan,  to  get  the  work  as  it  emanated 
from  his  own  hands. 

WooderidCtE  Poultry.  Pigeon,  and  Canary  Show. — The  entries 
for  this  Show  close  on  Monday  next,  March  6th.  We  understand, 
should  this  be  a  success,  the  Show  will  be  continued  annually.  A 
liberal  prize-list  offers  encouragement  to  exhibitors. 

OUR  LETTER   BOX, 

Fowls  Roosting  near  a  Kiln  (W.  G.;.— We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
it  injurious,  nor  do  we  believe  it  is.  If  the  sulphur  predominates  too 
much,  increase  the  ventilation.  We  do  not  believe  Bxtificial  heat  is  ever 
beneficial.    Our  theory  is  to  supply  heat  internally  by  means  of  food. 

PftiCE  OF  EoGs  NEAR  LONDON  (R.  W.). — We  have  no  doubt  that  near 
London  or  any  very  large  town  egas  may  be  sold  at  Id.  each  all  the  year 
round.  But  it  is  with  them  as  with  everything  else  produced  before  its 
senson ;  if  you  expect  to  make  the  largest  average  you  must  produce 
things  at  the  scarcest  time,  ae  it  is  then  they  realise  most.  Thus  eggs 
from  the  1st  December  to  the  Ist  Febru'iry  frequently  make  Sd  each,  and 
when  it  was  once  known  yours  were  to  be  depended  upon  they  would 
always  make  Id.  each.  You  will  never  get  two  thousand  eggs  per  week 
on  four  acres  of  land. 

Feather-eating  Hens  (IF.  W.). — Some  fowls  have  the  hateful  propen- 
sity yon  mention,  but  we  have  never  found  it  except  where  they  are  shut 
up.  We  have  never  had  it  among  fowls  at  liberty.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  yours  must  have  been  in  confinement  when  they  began.  We 
advise  you  to  rub  all  those  that  have  b«en  plucked  with  compound  sul- 
phur ointment.  If  they  are  unablj  to  leave  their  roostlng-house  at  day- 
break and  yet  havo  daylight,  they  then  begin  to  peck.  If  they  have  ifall 
liberty  let  their  house  be  quite  dark,  so  that  they  cannot  see  each 
other.  When  they  are  let  out  let  them  be  scattered  about  as  much  ae 
possible.  It  is  probably  only  a  small  number  of  the  birds  that  indulge 
this  propensity  ;  note  them,  cateh  them,  and  shut  them  up  singly.  Baskets 
will  be  large  enough  for  them.  Hens  are  far  more  addicted  to  pecking 
than  cocks.  We  believe  the  bird  that  seemed  inclined  to  pick  himself 
was  more  disposed  to  scratch  on  account  of  itching. 

Destroying  the  Vitality  of  Eggs  (C.  H,).— There  are  many  modes. 
Some  pass  a  needle  straight  through  the  egg,  others  resort  to  a  vigorous 
shaking;  some  give  the  end  a  tap  ju'it  hard  enough  to  crack  the  shell. 
To  put  the  egg  in  boiling  water  for  a  moment  is  efifectual;  but  the  best 
plan,  if  you  want  no  fertile  eggs,  is  to  keep  no  cock. 

Cri :vE-C(EDR'a  Claws  {J.  L.). — A  Creve-Coeur  fowl  with  five  claws  is  a 
cross-bred  bird. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs'  Markings  (A  Beffinner).— The  feather 
would  be  better  if  the  markings  were  more  cleanly  cut.  Such  a  feather 
as  you  enclose  has  a  tendency  to  make  what  is  called  "  mossy  plumage," 
lacking  distinctness.  The  earlnbe  should  not  be  larce,  the  size  of  a  four- 
penny-piece  is  large  enough.  We  should  prefer  the  bird  from  which  the 
feather  is  tak^n  greatly  to  one  deficient  in  comb  and  enrlobe.  Tbe  breafit 
should  not  be  as  dark  as  the  back,  but  it  should  be  well  pencilled.  The 
more  regularly  the  flight  feathers  are  marked  the  better  ;  white  ones  are 
a  disqualification. 

Bran  as  Poultry  Food  (Hcrni//).— We  have  the  greatest  objection  to 
bran  us  food  ;  it  is  worthless,  and  therefore  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is 
mixed  with  hot  or  cold  water.  It  is  about  equal  to  a  meal  of  sawdust  for 
ourselves.  Give  eround  oats  or  barleymeal  morning  and  evening,  and 
some  whole  corn  for  tbe  midday  meal. 

Cochin  Pullet  Unable  to  Move  (Lemon  Bujf). —The  pullet  is  in  all 
probability  egg-bound.  It  is  a  common  complaint  with  pullets,  especially 
with  their  first  eggs.  Pull  out  a  flight  feather,  dip  it  in  oil,  pass  it  down 
the  egu'-paasage  till  it  meets  the  egg;  keep  on  lubricating  the  feather  and 
introducing  as  much  oil  as  you  can  till  the  egg  comos  away.  Yuu  may 
ascertain  by  feeling  that  the  egg  is  in  the  passage,  but  it  must  be  done 
gently,  as  a  broken  egg  is  almost  always  fatal.  You  must  be  very  careful 
you  put  the  feather  down  the  egg  passage,  as  otherwise  the  operation  is 
useless.  If  old  Cochin  hens  aro  very  fat,  reduce  tho  food  ;  they  will  not 
lay  while  they  are  very  fat. 

Breeding  Sebright  Bantams  (E.  T.).— If  the  lacing  be  quite  distinct 
the  lighter  colour  may  bo  only  tbe  result  of  the  two  breeds.  Golden  and 
Silver  being  kept  tog<rther  ;  ibis  is  frequently  done.  But  if  the  lacing  is 
getting  faint  and  indistinct  you  wimt  fresh  blood.  Your  friend  has 
advised  you  rightly,  but  it  is  ii  long  find  troublesome  process,  rnd  we 
advise  you  to  get  a  Bcbright  cock,  a  dark  one,  from  some  one  who  breeds 
carefully  and  raakea  up  bis  breed  as  he  goes  on.  From  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  these  black  bens  it  is  almost  certuin  you  will  buy  fresh 
blood.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sen  you  get  a  dark  one. 

GaouND  Oath  foe  Fowls  — "  T.'//."  informs  ua  that  they  are  sold  by 
Mr.  C.  Dowlen,  Flauchford  Mill,  Keigate,  Surrey. 


Fowls  Dying  Suddenly  (S.H.).— The  time  of  feeding  (9  A.ar.)  is  not 
the  cause  of  death.  Probably  the  birds  are  too  fat;  you  say  they  are 
*' full  of  flesh."  Give  them  barleymeal  mashed  with  water;  the  mixed 
barley  and  rye  just  before  roosting  time.    Do  not  give  the  fat  youname. 

Chickens'  Lrgs  Cramped  (.7.  J.).— Keep  them  dry  and  warm,  give  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  castor  oil  if  constipated,  and  feed  on  oatmeal  moistened 
with  ale. 

Blue  Rumps  in  Carriers  and  Dragoons  (F,  C.  Hassard).  —  A  full 
answer  to  t  jis  question  was  given  in  our  number  for  January  26th,  which 
see. 

Mating  a  Wholt:- coloured  Blue  Jacobin  Hen  (K.  P.).— If  we  under- 
stand you  aright,  your  bird  is  entirely  blue-head,  wings  and  tail  included. 
We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  help  you,  not  knowing  anyone  who  has  such 
birds.  A  pair  of  whole-coloured  Blacks  were  exhibited  at  the  great  show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  December  ;  perhaps  the  owner  could  help  you. 
If  you  matched  with  an  ordinary  coloured  Blue  bird,  we  fear  the  produce 
would  be  broken-capped,  and  impure  flights  and  tail,  yet  the  experiment 
would  bo  worth  trying,  and  patience  might  be  at  length  rewarded.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  put  a  price  to  birds.  A  pair  of  good  birds  would  be 
valuable ;  one  is  useless. 

Canaries  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.— Several  letters  relative  to 
our  criticisms  have  reached  us,  some  agreeing  with  our  remarks,  some 
dissenting  from  them,  but  we  cannot  insert  them.  We  will  readily  insert 
opinions,  however  contrary  to  our  own,  upon  any  characteristics  of 
Canaries,  but  we  cannot  insert  criticisms  upon  criticisms,  which  neces- 
sarily lead  to  replies. 

American  Cheese  Boxes  for  Nadirs  M.  J.  F  ).— We  should  be  glad 
if  any  of  our  readers  who  have  used  these  boxes  would  state  if  they 
require  any  special  cleaning. 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS, 

Cakden.  Square.  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

22nd. — White  frost  in  the  morning,  fine  day. 
23rd. — Very  fine  day. 

24th. — Dull  morning,  and  during  the  day,  windy  at  night. 
25th.— Cold  dull  day. 

■26th. — Dull  morning,  fine  afternoon,  windy  after  9  p  m. 
27th. — Rain  with  wind  in  morning,  wind  increasing  to  a  gale  at  night. 
28th. — Wet  in  morning,  fine  about  noon,  rain  again  at  2.45  p.m.,  and  till 
night,  barometer  rising  sharply. 
Another  mild  week,  temperature  considerably  above  the  average,  and 
again  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  first  week  of  April.— G.  J,  Symons. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  1. 

We  have  but  little  alteration  to  report ;  the  improvement  noticed  last 
week  has  continued,  and  the  present  fine  weather  has  materially  altered 
for  the  better  the  character  of  t  bos  a  articles  raised  under  glass,  impart- 
ing to  them  both  quality  and  colour.  A  fair  amount  of  business  is  doing. 
Thft  Potato  trade  is  steady  at  the  following  rates  per  ton — Flukes,  100s. 
to  120s, ;  York  Regents,  80s.  to  lOOs. ;  Scotch,  IBs.  to  90s. 


B.  d. 
Apples isieve    1    6  to  3 


ApriKots doz.  0 

Cherries lb.  0 

Cheetnnts bushel  10 

Ourrants 1  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Fiffa doz.  0 

FUberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes,  Hothouse lb.  C 

Lemons ?*100  6 

Melons each  1 


Mulberries lb.  0 

Nectarines doz.  0 

Oranges ^  100  6 

Peaohea  doz.  0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.  1 

dessert doz.  3 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums 4  sieve  0 

Quinces  doz.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries    lb.  0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

do ¥*'100  1 


d.  s. 
0  too 
0       0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  doz. 

Asparagus !*•  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ....%*  100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BniBsels  Sprouts. .  i  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  IMOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery btindle 

Coiewort9..doz.  bnnches 
Cucumbers  each 

pickung doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

G-Hj-lic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

UorseardiBh   ....  bundlo 


B.  d.       B. 
0    0  toO 


Leeks bunch 

Lettnou   doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress. .  punnet 
Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peai quart 

Potatoea bushel 

Kidney .....do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys dez. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunoh 

Vegotuble  Marrows ,  .doz. 


s.  d.      B. 

0    4  to  0 

10       2 

0 
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From  obserrations   taken   near   London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  50.0 

■•,  and   its  night  tem- 

perature    32.7".     The   greatest  heat  was  67°,  on  the  I'Jth,  1826 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  7',  on  the  10th,  1847.    The  greatest  lall 

01  ram  was 

0.68  inch. 

POTATOES.  j 

AVING  disposed  of  the  Yanties,  and  waited 
to  see  if  anyone  had  a  word  to  say  for  them, 
and  having  had  my  opinion  confirmed  by  so 
good  an  autliority  as  my  friend  Mr.  Rivers 
(I  may  add,  by  Mr.  Radolyft'e  as  well),  I 
must  now  have  ray  say  on  the  English  va- 
rieties I  have  tried,  and  here  I  get  into 
troubled  waters,  I  wish  to  be  fair  and 
impartial,  to  "  nothing  extenuate  or  set 
down  aught  in  malice,"  but  withal  it  is  not 
easy.  Tliere  is,  first  of  all,  an  immense  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  varieties.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
confusion  ci-eated  by  Potatoes  receiving  names  as  dis-  I 
tinct  sorts,  when  they  are  only  selections ;  and  there  is, 
thirdly,  the  undeniable  fact  to  battle  with,  that  soil, 
situation,  and  climate  make  such  radical  changes  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  predicate  positively  concerning 
many  varieties. 

With  regard  to  nomenclature,  it  is  remarkable  how  tlie 
sanie  variety  receives  different  names  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  very  often  in  the  same  locality ;  thus  I  believe 
that  Webb's  Imperial,  Dawe's  Matchless,  and  Glory  of 
England  are  one  and  the  same  Potato  ;  while  round  Po- 
tatoes have  an  infinite  number  of  names.  Great  confu- 
sion arises  also  in  this  way — a  gardener  in  a  neighbour- 
hood has  taten  great  pains  with  his  Potatoes  ;  he  acts  on 
the  principle  of  selection,  saves  only  good  seed,  and  at 
last  obtains  a  superior  stock  ;  this  becomes  known,  his 
neighbours  get  it,  and,  having  no  better  way  of  marking  its 
distinctness,  they  add  his  name,  and  then  bj'-and-by  the 
original  name  is  lost,  and  the  gardener  is  best  i-emembered. 
He  leaves  the  neighbourhood,  little  thinking  that  his  care- 
ful culture  has  added  another  element  of  confusion.  I  will 
take  one  example :  when  ]\Ir.  T.  C.  Sage  was  at  Sir 
Edward  Bering's,  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  paid  much 
attention  to  Potatoes  :  he  obtained  a  good  strain  of  Myatt's 
Prolific,  he  carefully  selected  his  seed,  and  at  last  obtained 
the  very  finest  strain  of  that  variety  I  have  ever  seen. 
Several  in  this  neighbourhood  have  obtained  it ;  to  distin- 
guish it  we  have  marked  it  Sage's  strain.  Well,  Mr.  Sage 
has,  unfortunately,  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  by-and-by 
we  shall,  I  venture  to  say,  find  this  kind  called  Sage's 
Prolific,  or  some  such  name ;  and  possibly  it  may  event- 
ually fall  into  the  hands  of  some  grower  for  sale,  who, 
ignorant  of  its  history,  and  believing  it  to  be  something 
new,  may  send  it  out  under  that  or  some  different  name. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  tenor  of  these  remarks, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  one-third  of  the  new,  or  so-called 
new,  Potatoes  are  seedlings,  but  selected  strains.  Of  those 
that  are  seedlings,  amongst  Kidney  Potatoes  I  believe  we 
may  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  Fluke  and  Ashleaf  strain, 
and  that  where  this  cross  has  been  made,  the  more  there 
is  of  the  Ashleaf  and  the  less  of  the  Fluke,  the  better  the 
Potato  will  be.  Instead,  then,  of  entering  into  descriptions 
of  those  numerous  varieties  which  I  have  grown,  and  a 
great  many  of  which  I  shall  never  try  again,  I  shall  merely 
select  such  as  I  have  thought  ought  to  have  something 
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said  of  them  ;  and,  first  of  all,  as  I  believe,  facile  princeps 
amongst  Potatoes 

The  Lapstone — A  cross  between  Myatt's  Prolific  and 
the  Fluke,  I  should  say  three  parts  of  the  former  and  one 
of  the  latter,  deriving  from  the  former  its  earliness,  and  to 
some  extent  its  delicacy.  It  is  a  Potato  that  will  only 
thrive  in  good  soil.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  can  grow  anything 
that  will  grow  at  all,  says  that  about  Ilford,  Leyton,  &c., 
they  cannot  grow  it.  I  have  found  it  do  best  in  garden 
soil,  although  I  have  known  it  grown  successfully  in  fields, 
hut  then  the  soil  was  good  :  it  will  not  thrive  in  very  light 
or  very  heavy  soil.  It  is  not  a  poor  man's.  Potato,  but  I 
know  none  that  can  compare  with  it  for  a  gentleman's 
table. 

Gurtei-'s  Aslitop  Fluhe  is  a  very  handsome-haulmed 
Potato,  and  the  tuber  is  well  shaped,  but  it  has,  to  my 
taste,  too  much  of  the  Fluke ;  many  would  not  consider 
this  an  objection,  and  would  be  inclined  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Heiidleji's  Sirilling,  or  HemlJei/s  A'onpareH. — This  was 
sent  out  last  season  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer,  of  Chatteris,  and 
this  season  by  an  eminent  London  firm.  I  was  inclined  at 
first  to  think  very  highly  of  it,  but  have  modified  my  opinion. 
I  have  detected  a  twang  in  it  which  does  not  please  me, 
and  tasting  it  the  other  day  at  my  friend  Mr.  Banks's,  I 
noticed  the  same  again.  I  am  sorry,  for  it  is  very  hand- 
some and  prolific.  For  general  use  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
a  favourite. 

Roi/(il  Ashleaf. — This  is  probably  a  selected  stram  of 
Myatt's,  raised  by  J.  Ashwin,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Rivers  having 
carefully  gi-own  and  selected  the  stock,  it  is  now  better 
known  as  Pdvers's  Royal  Ashleaf.  It  is  an  early  Potato, 
better  in  some  soils  than  others.  Mr.  Radcljfte  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  it,  but  I  prefer  Myatt's  Prolific,  which  comes 
in  about  the  same  time. 

Haiijh's  Khlneij. — This  has  been  sometimes  strangely 
given  as  a  synonyme  for  the  Lapstone ;  it  is  not  so.  although 
raised,  I  believe,  by  the  same  man— Major  Haigh,  a  shoe- 
maker (not  a  military  man),  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  later  than 
the  Lapstone,  not  quite  so  good,  but  withal  a  very  excellent 
Potato,  and  follows  the  Lapstone. 

Yorkshire  Hero. — A  very  handsome  light-skinned  Po- 
tato of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Radclyffe  thinks  very  highly. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  good  Potato.  Unfortunately  I  had 
a  poor  crop  of  it,  and  saved  it  for  seed,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  I  lost  by  frost. 

Mijatt's  Prolific— Oi  all  the  early  Potatoes  I  have  tried 
none  can  compare  with  this,  and  a  good  many  wliich  come 
out  under  various  high-sounding  names  are,  I  fully  believe, 
only  strains  of  it,  modified  somewhat  by  soil  and  situation. 
I  have  never  seen  so  fine  a  strain  of  it  as  that  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  as  being  in  Mr.  Sage's  hands  at 
Surrenden.  In  flavom-  and  appearance  I  place  it  at  the 
head  of  all  the  early  kinds. 

JJ'elib's  Imperial,  Dmre's  Matchless.  Glortj  of  Emjlnnd. — 
These  are  one  and  the  same,  I  believe.  It  is  a  Potato 
which  with  many  persons  holds  a  very  high  place,  very 
prolific,  attaining  a  large  size,  and  handsome  in  appearance, 
but  I  could  never  see  that  it  possessed  the  first  requisite 
of  a  good  Potato— fine  flavoiu-.  It  wiU,  however,  in  many 
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soils,  from  its  greater  hardiness,  take  the  place  of  the  Lap- 
stone. 

Red-sTiinned  Flozirball  (Sutton's). — An  enormous  cropper, 
and  a  very  large  even-sized  round  Potato,  too  large  for  steaming 
purposes,  but  a  good  Potato  for  baiting — better  for  this  than 
any  I  know,  except  one,  the  name  of  which  escapes  me,  which 
I  had  sent  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomson,  then  of  Archer- 
field.  Those  who  like  a  "  baked  tater  "  will  be  glad  to  grow 
this, 

Beaconsfickl  (Turner). — A  very  handsome  Potato,  similar  in 
appearance  to  Headley's  Nonpareil,  and  evidently  of  Fluke 
origin.  I  tried  it  for  some  time,  and  felt  inclined  to  rely  upon 
it  for  a  main  crop  ;  and  where  the  Lapstone  cannot  be  grown, 
it  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Harris's  Nonpareil  {CatimBh). — Ahandsome  and  well-flavoured 
Eidney  Potato,  a  very  good  cropper;  and  apparently  tolerably 
hardy  in  constitution. 

King  of  Potatoes. — I  have  never  been  able  to  grow  this  Po- 
tato to  give  me  any  satisfaction,  yet  I  hear  it  constantly  praised 
as  a  fine  variety. 

Paterson's  Victoria. — I  again  tried  this  Potato  this  year,  as 
so  many  wondered  that  I  could  not  give  a  better  character  of 
it,  but  I  am  unable  to  alter  my  opinion.  To  me  it  has  a  coarse 
flavour ;  it  is  well-suited  for  field  culture  and  for  market- 
gardening  purposes,  but  I  should  not  care  to  grow  it  for  my  own 
use.  It  is  very'  prolific,  and  the  tubers  are  very  close  home 
round  the  haulm. 

Blanclford  Kidney. — Already  grown  under  other  names.  It 
did  not  do  well  with  me,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  of  its 
merits. 

Bryanstone  Kidney,  raised  at  Lord  Portman's  at  Bryanstone, 
near  Blandford.  Mr.  Kadclyffe  sent  me  two  tubers  of  it,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  everyone  of  them  went  bad,  so  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  it.     My  friend  thinks  highly  of  it. 

Prince  of  Wales. — To  the  pigs,  if  they  will  eat  it.  Question- 
able if  they  have  any  taste. 

Dunhar  lierjents. — Of  all  late  round  Potatoes,  this  and  some 
other  strains  of  Regents  I  consider  to  be  the  very  best.  A  good 
cropper,  good  in  flavour,  and  floury,  suitable  for  moat  soils, 
and  likely  to  please  most  palates. 

Such  are  the  notes  I  have  mnde.  I  am  prepared  to  find 
them  controverted,  for  tastes  differ,  and  localities  affect  dif- 
ferent varieties,  but  they  are  honestly  made  from  my  point  of 
view.  I  have  received  one  or  two  kinds  this  year  which  look 
promising— Carter's  Main  Crop,  a  very  smooth-looking,  round 
red  Potato,  with  very  shallow  eyes  ;  and  Cambridgeshire  Eid- 
ney, from  the  same  firm,  which  looks  well ;  but  I  have  now 
done  with  trials  of  Potatoes.  I  am  contented,  for  my  own  grow- 
ing, with  Myatt's  Prolific,  the  Lapstone,  Haigh's  Eidney,  and 
Yorkshire  Hero.  And  I  have  found  about  here  a  very  dark- 
purple  Eidney  Potato  which  promises  well,  and  seems  to  come 
in  very  late.  For  kitchen  use  I  should  take  Headley's  Nonpa- 
reil, Red-skinned  Flourball,  and  Dunbar  Regents. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lewis's  note  on 
Early  Rose.  I  pride  myself  on  having  Potatoes  well  cooked, 
and  although  I  think  better  of  Early  Rose  than  of  any  of  the 
other  Yankee  notions,  yet  in  wet  seasons  and  close  soils  it  will 
not  do.— D.,  Deal. 


ASPECT  FOR  TEA  ROSES. 

As  the  articles  concerning  Roses  which  so  frequently  appear 
in  "  our  Journal  "  are  principally  from  the  pens  of  amateurs, 
BO  the  advice  given  is  not  always  applicable  to  the  practice  of 
the  professional  gardener.  The  amateur,  controlling  and  fre- 
quently doing  much  of  the  work  of  his  garden  himself,  is  more 
likely  to  advocate  a  system  of  culture  or  management  best 
suited  to  his  own  taste  or  convenience  than  one  adapted  to  the 
numerous  requirements  of  a  large  garden.  The  truth  of  this 
reasoning  has  lately  been  exemplified  in  some  communications 
on  Tea  Rose  culture,  one  writer  preferring  an  east  wall  to  train 
his  plants  to,  while  another  cares  for  no  wall,  but  thinks  an 
open  bed  best.  Both  methods  may  be  very  good,  but  neither 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  practical  purposes. 

All  who  have  had  much  work  with  the  regular  routine  of 
dressing  vases  and  maintaining  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  must 
be  aware  of  the  great  value  of  Roses,  and  especially  of  the 
classes  known  as  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  order  to  have  a  supply  of  these  desirable  flowers  as  long  as 
possible,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  plant  some  of  the  same 
kinds  against  walls  facing  all  sorts  of  aspects.  Thus,  I  have 
had  such  kinds  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  on 


walls  facing  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  some  plants  being 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  others  somewhat  sheltered  by 
surrounding  trees,  and  I  have  even  planted  them  in  obscure 
corners  partly  shut  in  by  trees,  so  that  I  could  be  tolerably 
certain  to  have  some  of  these  charming  flowers  throughout  the 
season  for  bouquets  and  vases. 

The  culture  of  Roses  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  it  is  sur- 
prising they  are  not  more  grown  than  they  are.  Many  an  out- 
building or  wall  might  have  its  naked  unsightly  surface  turned 
to  good  account  for  such  a  purpose.  All  that  is  necessary  ia 
care  in  guarding  the  plants  from  blight  or  insects,  protect- 
ing them  in  very  cold  or  exposed  situations  in  winter,  and 
affording  them  a  sound  rich  soil  and  generous  treatment,  for 
the  Rose  is  a  regular  gourmand,  thriving  best  under  a  liberal 
regimen  of  fat  manure  and  rich  liquids.  Unlike  the  animal 
glutton,  it  never  becomes  so  obese  as  to  appear  unsightly  ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  stout  rampant  shoots  clothed  with  luxuriant 
foliage  yield  a  proportionate  profusion  of  magnificent  stout- 
petalled  flowers. 

This  high  feeding  can  only  be  practised  where  there  is  plenty 
of  wall  space  on  which  to  train  the  luxuriant  growth ;  where 
the  plants  are  in  confined  eituations  the  reverse  of  this  treat- 
ment must  be  applied.  In  the  latter  case  I  would  advocate  an 
almost  starvation  system,  only  giving  the  plants  just  sufficient 
nourishment  to  keep  them  healthy,  the  aim  being  to  secure 
miniature  plants  which  will  afford  a  supply  of  those  pretty 
little  flower  buds  so  useful  to  intermix  with  larger  or  expanded 
flowers  in  bouquets. 

But  apart  from  the  great  usefulness  of  the  flowers  for  such 
purposes,  Tea  Roses  have  many  valuable  properties,  entitling 
them  to  a  high  rank  as  decorative  plants.  In  the  choicest 
varieties  much  elegance  of  form,  both  in  foliage  and  blossom, 
refinement  of  colour,  and  delicacy  of  perfume  are  developed. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  produced  so  freely  and  continuously,  that 
Tea  Roses  might  be  styled  the  Perpetual  Roses  with  more 
justice  than  the  class  now  known  as  such.  Le>t  us  not  mind 
about  aspects,  then,  but  rather  try  to  utilise  every  spare  foot  of 
wall  space  in  the  production  of  flowers  so  charming,  so  useful, 
and,  above  all,  of  such  easy  culture. — Edwaed  Lucehuest. 


THE  EARLY  VINERY— GRAPES  IN  POTS. 

The  Eaelt  Vineet. — So  much  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  anything  new  to  light, 
but  I  will  just  note  a  few  facts  which  may  assist  the  amateur. 
While  Grapes  may  be  grown  in  any  glass  structure,  there  are 
certain  forms  of  structure  most  suitable  for  producing  given 
results,  and  early  Grapes,  by  which  I  mean  Grapes  ripe  in 
April. 

Our  early  vinery,  which  I  had  built,  has  given  me  great  satis- 
faction. It  has  at  one  end  an  Orchid  house,  at  the  other  the 
late  vinery,  so  that  it  is  well  sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  It 
is  14  feet  wide,  has  a  front  sash  2  feet  in  height,  and  the  back 
wall  is  14  feet  high.  There  are  four  4-ineh  pipes  round  the 
front  and  ends,  and  one  4-inch  pipe  at  the  back  wall ;  every 
sash  on  the  roof  is  moveable,  so  that  an  inch  opening  can  be 
left  for  air  at  the  top,  and  the  same  in  front.  I  never  give  air 
in  front  until  colouring  commences.  The  wires  to  which  the 
Vines  are  tied  are  not  nearer  the  glass  tban  15  inches,  so  that 
in  hot  weather  a  current  of  air  passes  between  the  foliage  and 
the  glass.  The  leaves  should  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  for  when  they  do  I  have  seen  them  frosted  in  a  clear  cold 
night,  and  turn  yellow.  I  have  over  one  of  the  pipes  troughs 
or  steaming-trays,  which  are  kept  full  throughout  the  growing 
season  ;  these  steaming-trays  afford  moisture  to  the  air  of  the 
vinery,  and  warm  water  for  syringing. 

Our  late  vinery  is  the  same  as  the  early  vinery,  only  there  is 
one  4-inch  pipe  less  in  the  front.  It  is  14  feet  wide  ;  there  is 
at  back  a  4-feet  path  of  York  pavement,  and  the  border  is 
10  feet  wide  inside,  and  10  feet  outside. 

The  soil  of  the  border  was  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  2J  feet 
at  the  back,  and  in  the  outside  portion  31  feet,  and  there  is  a 
drain  at  the  bottom  4  feet  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  border 
was  made  on  a  uniform  slope,  and  paved  with  bricits,  among 
which  thin  cement  was  brushed  into  every  crevice.  On  this 
were  built  the  pillars  upon  which  the  arched  front  rests. 
Above  the  pavement  was  put  a  foot  deep  of  brickbats,  the 
smallest  being  kept  at  the  top ;  then  a  little  lime  rubbish  free 
of  dust,  and  on  this  turves  2  inches  thick,  grass  side  down- 
wards. The  compost  I  used  was  principally  formed  of  a  friable 
loam,  which  had  been  stacked  six  months  ;  this  was  broken  up 
while  dry  with  a  spade  or  fork,  and  mixed  with  half-inch  bones 
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at  the  rate  of  half  a  hundredweight  to  the  cartload,  some  ehar- 
eoal,  inoludiugwood  ashes,  and  one  cartload  of  old  lime  rnbbish, 
and  the  same  proportion  of  leaves,  not  too  far  decayed  to 
every  ten  cartloads  of  soil.  This,  then,  is  the  soil  in  which 
nay  Vines  grow.  Oar  soil  being  light,  I  made  my  border  under 
the  general  ground  level  rather  than  above  it,  as  is  sometimes 
seen.  Of  course,  if  my  soil  were  clayey  I  should  have  made 
the  border  above  ground.  Ours  at  the  highest  point,  just  in- 
side the  front  wall  where  the  Vines  are  planted,  is  only  1  foot 
^i-S"?^  '^^"  "i«  ground  level.  I  should  also  advise  means  of 
affording  bottom  heat  to  be  provided,  but  not  for  amateurs,  as 
with  them  cost  is  a  great  consideration. 

Grapes  in  Pots.— I  propagate  my  pot  Vines  two  years  before 
they  fruit ;  the  eyes  are  selected  from  the  early  vinery,  as  such 
start  into  growth  with  more  freedom  and  with  less  artificial 
heat  than  if  taken  from  later-forced  Vines.  Six  eyes  are 
placed  in  a^6-iuoh  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  Pine  pit  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  80°,  while  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  be- 
tween 55°  and  60°.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  three  leaves 
they  are  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  when  the  roots  have 
covered  the  ball  of  earth  the  Vines  are  removed  into  8-inch 
pots,  which  will  suffice  for  the  season.  The  soil  used  in  pro- 
pagating oonsiots  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  light  loam 
pressed  into  the  pots  firmly  to  prevent  its  absorbing  much 
water. 

The  plants  are  placed  in  the  early  vinery,  and  the  shoots 
trained  to  the  wires.  By  the  Ist  of  October  the  wood  will  be 
ripe  enough  to  admit  of  the  Vines  being  placed  in  the  open  air, 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  to  be  cut  back  to  two  eyes.  All 
the  care  afterwards  required  till  they  are  again  taken  to  the 
toreing  house  will  be  protection  from  frost,  and  affording  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  to  prevent  the  rods  from  shrivelling 
I  have  tried  many  composts,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  pot 
Vines  I  prefer  the  same  soil  as  that  used  for  borders. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  the  pota  are  first 
Hioroughly  soaked  with  water  and  set  upon  the  hot-water  pipes 
The  buds  will  begin  to  start  in  the  course  of  a  month,  when 
the  weakest  are  rubbed  off ;  the  remainder  will  grow  strongly 
Bo  that  at  the  point  where  the  old  and  young  wood  join  roots 
are  freely  produced.     I  then  have  the  Vines  shifted  into  the 
fruiting  pots,  which  are  about  14  inches  in  diameter  sinking 
the  base  of  the  young  wood  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.     The  depth  of  drainage  is  about  2  inches,  one  half  of  it 
being  half-mch  bones.     In  repotting,  the  loose  roots  are  ex- 
tended towards  the  outside  of  the  pot.     The  soil  should  be 
warm,  moderately  dry,  and  pressed  sufficiently  firm,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  passing  off  freely.     The 
pots  are  replaced  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  Vines  trained 
to  the  wires,  the  laterals  being  removed  when  they  begin  to 
overgrow  the   bud.    During  the   seasfon  of  growth   I   supply 
liquid  manure  twice  a-week,  and  the  guano  used  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  colour  the  water,  which  is  applied  warm. 
_   By  this  treatment  I  produce  shoots  14  feet  long  and  Ij  inch 
m  circumference,  and  have  them  ripened  by  the  1st  of  July 
They  are  then  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  north  aspect  to  give 
them  all  the  repose  that  the  season  will  allow,  and  they  receive 
whatever  pruning  may  be  required. 

The  Vines  are  brought  into  the  house  in  November  and  well 
watered,  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  being  covered  with 
sheep  dung.  I  use  an  atmospheric  temperature  many  degrees 
higher  than  that  which  is  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  so  I  start 
with  65  by  day  and  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  and  maintain 
the  same  uniform  heat  till  the  buds  begin  to  move,  when  the 
temperature  is  reduced  to  60°  by  day  and  55°  by  night.  This 
may  be  thought  excessive,  but  it  is  no  more  than  enough  in 
November.  I  usually  take  from  six  to  eight  bunches  from 
each  Vine,  averaging  about  a  pound  weight.  During  the 
swelling  period  the  Vines  are  well  supplied  with  guano  water, 
a  good  hand  ul  of  guano  being  placed  in  a  four-gallon  watering- 
pot,  which  stands  on  the  pipes  so  as  to  keep  the  water  warm. 
A  good  watering  of  this  is  given  once  a-day  until  the  berries 
commence  to  colour.  I  stated  in  my  former  paper  (see  page  97) 
the^  sorts  which  I  grow,  and  therefore  it  is  uunecessaJy  to 
notice  these  further  than  to  mention  my  reason  for  forcing 
late  Grapes.  I  have  found  Lady  Downe's  when  so  forced 
hangs  longer  than  any  other  Grape  in  an  early  vinery  so  it 
just  comes  in  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  August 'aa  we 
like  to  have  black  and  white  at  the  same  time.  ' 

_  Geneeal  Management  of  Permanent  Vines.— In  our  early 
vinery  we  have  Hamburghs  ripe  to  succeed  those  in  pots.  I 
start  the  Vines  in  December,  watering  with  water  quite  warm, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  a  small  quantity  which  they  require,  as 
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four  4-inoh  pipes  6  inches  from  the  surface  dry  up  the  border 
considerably,  and  when  one   would  fancy  enough  water  had 
been  given,  at  6  inches  below  the  surface  the  soil  wUl  be  found 
.1?    I  J?'   *ejefore,  those  who  have  Vines  planted  inside 
should  be  careful  that  the  water  passes  down  to  the  drainage, 
before  concluding  they  have  given  enough.    I  do  not  surface! 
dress  the  border  inside  until  I  am  sure  the  water  has  reached 
every  root.    The  outside    border  takes  care  of  itself.    I  have 
not  so  much  as  covered  it  yet,  as  the  roots  are  still  inside : 
when  wanted  m  the  winter  dry  leaves  thatched  with  straw 
mate  a  good  covering  for  outside  borders.     I  surface-dress 
inside  with  sheep's  dung  and  half-inch  bones.     This  dressing, 
the  abundant  waterings,  and  the  four  4-inch  pipes  6  inches 
trom  the  surface,  suit  the  Vines  well.     I  once  a-day  damp  the 
?!??*  T,^^u  l"!""^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^'"l^'e  'ank.     This  is  done  early,  so 
tnat  all  bad  smell  is  gone  by  noon.     Of  course  I  am  careful 
that  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  or  other 
plants.     Ihe  benefit  it  does  is  very  great,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ammonia  which  it  sets  free  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  vinery,  the  leaves  becoming  dark  green,  and  a  leaf  of 
■A     -^2™^'^  ^"i'=li  I  measured  last  summer  was  15  inches 
wide.    I  do  not  approve  of  the  young  wood  being  too  strong  ; 
:rom  IJ  inch  to  2  inches  in  circumference  I  call  strong, 
tr,       "{"^'^y  stated,  the  steaming-trays  are  kept  full,  damping 
tue  paths,  &c.,  and  air  is  given  as  early  in  the  day  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.    I  am 
not  afraid  even  if  the  temperature  of  the  house  be  100°  in  the 
afternoon,  but  a  little  air  is  admitted  all  night.    Vines  started 
early  should  have  the  buds  thinned,  and  as  soon  as  the  bunches 
can  be  perceived  in  the  points  of  the  shoots  they  should  be 
thinned,  and  the  berries  also  immediately  after  flowering.  There 
is  no  greater  error,  when  endeavouring  to  secure  well-finished 
Grapes,  than  cropping  too  heavily,  especially  in  very  early 
forcing.     I  grow  my  Vines  on  the  spur  system  ;  and  as  quality, 
not  quantity,  is  the  aim,  only  from  ten  to  twelve  bunches  are 
allowed  to  remain.     I  stop  the  shoot  one  leaf  beyond  the 
bunch,  and  when  it  grows  again  I  stop  at  the  next  leaf,  and  so 
on,  and  the  same  course  is  Jiursued  with  lateral  shoots,  taking 
the  point  out  as  they  make  another  leaf. 

I  have  grown  Vines  on  many  different  systems,  but  this  I 
consider  the  best.  I  have,  after  the  first  stopping,  aUowed  all 
the  laterals  to  grow,  but  this  I  consider  untidy.  I  have  also 
not  allowed  a  leaf  or  lateral  to  make  its  appearance  after  the 
first  stopping.  Neither  plan  is  bad,  for  I  have  seen  splendid 
Grapes  with  no  stopping,  and  so  I  have  with  severe  stopping. 

I  recommend  that  the  colouring  should  be  a  slow  process, 
plenty  of  air  with  a  little  fire  heat  being  given.  I  protest 
against  the  barbarous  system  of  pulling  off  Vine  leaves  to  let 
the  sun  play  on  the  bunches,  to  ripen  them  as  it  is  supposed. 
1  would  never  take  off  a  leaf  until  it  ripened  and  fell  off 
naturally.  I  know  this  recommendation  is  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  many  Vine-growers,  but  I  have  proved  that  the 
practice  is  wrong,  for  I  have  seen  bad  results  follow. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  diseases,  such  as  shrivelling,  rust, 
spot,  bleeding,  insects,  and  mildew,  each  of  which  would  take 
a  paper  to  itself. 

In  referring,  at  page  07,  to  the  importance  of  a  damp  and 
dry  atmosphere,  I  meant  the  troughs  to  be  kept  full  of  water; 
as  printed,  the  sentence  reads  not  full.— C.  M.  McCrow,  Nash 
Court,  near  Faversham, 


VERBENAS  ATTACKED  WITH  SPOT  OR  RUST. 
VINE  BORDER. 
"  S.  W.  J.,"  whose  inquiry  is  on  page  139,  will  find  nothing 
like  a  mild  hotbed  for  his  Verbenas.  A  few  years  ago  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  fine  lot  attacked  in  the  way  described; 
asl  used  Verbenas  largely  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  a 
misfortune  to  have  lost  them,  and  having  an  idea  that  a  hot- 
bed would  bring  most  of  them  round,  I  prepared  for  them  a  pit 
that  was  heated  with  hot  water,  filling  it  with  leaves,  weU  trodden 
down,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  glass.  Before  placing  the  plants 
in  it  I  had  them  gently  rapped  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  crooks 
removed  and  replaced  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  plants 
were  then  returned  to  the  pots,  and  those  most  affected  dusted 
with  lime;  nest  day  they  were  well  syringed  with  warm  water ; 
they  were  then  kept  close  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  the 
syringe  was  used  freaJy,  giving  a  little  air  in  fine  weather.  In 
about  a  month  I  found  I  had  managed  to  save  about  one-hall 
of  the  plants,  and  these  were  growing  very  freely ;  indeed  I 
hadlmoie  cuttings  than  I  wanted.    I  let  a  few  of  them  grow, 
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and  by  the  middle  of  March  was  rewarded  with  some  fine  pots- 
ful  of  flowers,  which  I  had  neatly  tied-up  to  four  sticks  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  pot,  with  three  rings  of  matting  run  round, 
in  the  same  way  as  for  Mignonette.  Since  thattimo  I  have  used 
32  instead  of  48-pots,  for  striking,  putting  a  cutting  in  a  pot, 
using  charcoal  instead  of  crocks  for  drainage,  and  placing  over 
the  charcoal  rough  pieces  of  leaf  mould  till  the  pots  are  three 
parts  full.  I  then  fill  up  with  white  sand  and  sifted  leaf  mould  in 
equal  parte,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  till  the  cuttings  are 
■  rooted  ;  afterwards  I  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  pit  is 
ready  to  receive  them  again.  The  pit,  alter  having  been  emptied 
of  the  old  leaves,  which  were  then  well  decayed,  was  refilled 
with  fresh  leaves  as  soon  as  they  could  be  collected  ;  on  these 
the  pots  were  placed,  and  enough  fire  heat  given  to  keep  out 
frost  and  cause  a  circulation  of  air  in  dull  weather.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Kobson,  that  failing  a  heated  pit,  there  is  no 
place  so  suited  to  the  Verbena' as  a  shelf  in  the  vinery. 

I  find  Verbenas,  when  bedded-out,  thrive  best  in  a  clay  soil 
enriched  with  good  rotten  dung  in  the  autumn. 

I  have  my  suspicion  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  some 
instances  is  watering  with  water  containing  iron. 
'  I  grbw  a  fine  lot  of  Cucumbers  in  the  pit  after  the  Verbenas 
are  taken  out,  by  putting  a  ridge  of  good  loam  along  the 
middle,  on  the  leaves,  and  planting  one  good  plant  under  each 
light. 

In  reference  to  "  W.'s  "  report  on  the  state  of  his  Vines, 
I  should  adopt  his  second  method,  and,  if  possible,  make  a 
narrow  border  inside,  planting  young  canes  between  the  pre- 
sent, and  in,  say  five  years'  time,  entirely  doing  away  with  the 
old  ones.  He  could  then  make  or  remake  the  border  and  plant 
under  the  rafters  as  usual,  growing  the  Vines  planted  inside 
for  a  crop  till  those  outside  could  take  their  place. — W.  Clakk, 
Cheshunt. 

PLUNGING  POTTED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  HAVE  noticed  recently  in  the  Journal  a  discussion  on  some 
of  the  details  of  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  that 
special  reference  has  been  made  to  plunging  the  pots  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  subject  of  plunging  or  not  plunging  pots  containing 
growing  plants  is  of  more  interest  and  importance  than  is  ap- 
parent at  first  sight.  People  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  pots  are  plunged  much  less  water  will  be  required, 
consequently  there  will  be  a  great  saving  in  labour,  and  that 
the  ultimate  result  will  be  the  same.  But  if  the  matter  be 
patiently  and  carefully  investigated  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  formed  in  a  pot  that  has  been  plunged  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  from  those  formed  in  circumstances  where  the  sun 
and  air  have  been  allowed  to  play  freely  around  and  underneath 
the  pot ;  and  an  experience  of  some  years  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  flowers  and  fruit  of  better  quality  are  obtained 
from  plants  and  trees  which  have  not  been  plunged  than  from 
those  which  have  been  so  treated.  I  am  alluding  now  more 
particularly  to  orchard-house  trees  and  Chrysanthemums  or 
other  flowers  which  we  find  necessary  to  accommodate  with  a 
position  out  of  doors.  Even  in  Pine- Apple  culture  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  matter.  Happening  to  call  recently 
on  a  neighbouring  gardener,  I  noticed  that  the  pots  in  which 
his  Pines  were  growing  were  not  plunged  in  the  tan  bed,  but 
merely  standing  on  the  surface,  and  on  calling  the  attention  of 
the  gardener  to  it  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  plunge  the 
pots,  as  he  thought  better  fruit  was  produced  when  they  were 
not  plunged.  Again,  if  Vines  are  required  for  planting  out  or 
fruiting  in  pots,  it  is  better  not  to  plunge  the  pots  during  the 
growing  season.  Of  course  the  eyes  ought  to  be  struck  in 
bottom  heat,  but  after  the  plants  are  repotted  they  should  not 
be  plunged  again,  but  be  placed  in  a  position  where  heated  air 
can  have  free  access  underneath  and  round  the  pots ;  and  if 
the  plants  be  afforded  a  high  temperature  and  be  freely  supplied 
with  water  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  canes  of  the 
strongest  description,  which  will  carry  a  large  crop  of  fruit  the 
first  year  from  the  bud  ;  the  class  of  roots  formed  will  remain 
in  better  condition  during  winter,  and  be  better  prepared  to 
start  into  active  growth  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

My  experience  with  the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  somewhat 
extensive  and  varied,  for  I  have  had  to  cultivate  it  both  under 
adverse  and  prosperous  circumstances.  The  system  pursued 
here  with  plants  which  are  grown  fur  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
is  to  place  the  pot  upon  two  bricks  so  that  a  current  of  air  may 
pass  underneath  it,  and  plants  which  are  grown  for  specimens 
are  likewise  not  plunged.  The  Chrysanthemums  here  are 
grown  for  exhibition,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  attention 


is  bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  not  allowed  at  any  time 
during  the  growing  season  to  sufier  from  want  of  water.  If 
the  pots  are  plunged  the  roots  sometimes  find  a  way  through 
the  holes  in  the  bottom,  ramify  into  the  surrounding  material, 
and  when  the  plants  are  removed  into  the  show  house  or  con- 
servatory in  autumn  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  roots  is 
destroyed  ;  the  plants  consequently  experience  a  check  from 
which  they  do  not  recover  until  it  is  too  late  for  the  flowers  to 
benefit,  and  the  quality  of  these  is  much  deteriorated.  I  had 
a  decided  proof  of  this  last  autumn.  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
East  London  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  three  of  the  classes 
prizes  were  offered  for  Pompons,  and  in  every  one  of  the  classes 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  plants  which  had  been  grown  in 
pots  that  had  never  been  plunged,  and  the  superior  quality  of 
the  flowers  was  at  once  apparent.  The  plants  were  not  so  large 
as  some  of  the  others  of  which  the  roots  had  not  only  been 
allowed  to  grow  through  the  pots,  but  in  some  instances  the 
lower  branches  had  formed  roots,  the  result  of  such  treatment 
being  immense  plants  out  of  all  proportion  either  to  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  flowers  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  exhibitors  who  have  had  much  experience  recommend 
plunging  the  pots  during  the  growing  season.  If  the  plants 
are  grown  in  this  way  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour  saved  in  watering  if  a  dry  season  should  set  in. 
Dae  precautions  should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  growing  through  the  pots  to  a  large  extent.  In  the 
case  of  amateurs  who  do  not  employ  a  regular  gardener,  and 
whose  business  occupations  call  them  away  from  home  during 
the  day,  plunging  the  pots  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  plants  to  withstand  without  water  a  sultry  day  in 
summer. 

There  are  very  few  gardens  where  this  native  of  China  and 
Japan  is  not  cultivated,  and  any  practical  details  concerning  it 
must  therefore  be  useful  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  We  have 
not  heard  much  about  new  introductions  this  season.  Headers 
of  the  Journal  must  have  missed  the  usual  annual  report  of 
Messrs.  Salters'  nursery  at  Hammersmith,  which  was  of  great 
value  to  those  who  could  not  make  it  convenient  to  go  and 
judge  for  themselves. — [The  nursery  has  been  destroyed  by  one 
of  the  new  metropolitan  railways. — Eds.] 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  all  the  different  classes 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Of  the  Pompon  varieties  there  have 
been  very  few  new  sorts  introduced  of  late  years.  In.this  class 
the  form  of  the  individual  flowers  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  habit 
of  the  plants.  Amongst  the  large-flowered  Chinese  and  large- 
flowered  Anemone  varieties  many  new  and  improved  forms 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  but  it  was  evident  that  with 
the  Messrs.  Salter  the  Japanese  varieties,  with  their  singular 
and  fantastic  forms,  were  occupying  the  largest  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  improvement  has  been  very  rapid,  and  continuing, 
as  the  Japanese  kinds  do,  to  flower  so  late  in  the  season,  they 
are  highly  valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  however  much  they 
may  be  wanting  in  that  which  constitutes  a  florist's  flower.  I 
noted  last  season,  as  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  its  race  I  had 
ever  seen,  a  new  Japanese  variety  named  Jane  Salter,  one  of 
Messrs.  Salters'  flowers,  and  which  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. I  hope  to  see  others  take  the  cultivation  of  this  flower 
in  hand,  as  there  is  none  more  useful  at  the  time  it  is  in  bloom, 
nor  is  there  any  better  adapted  for  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  or  to  flourish  under  circumstances  where  plants  of  a  less 
accommodating  nature  would  barely  live. — J.  DonoLAS. 


A  LESSON  ON  STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 
In  my  experience  of  the  early  forcing  of  Strawberries,  I  can 
find  no  better  plan  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  crop  of  ripe  fruit 
in  the  first  week  of  March,  than  to  encourage  the  plants  to 
make  fresh  roots  previous  to  leaf  growth.  This  may  be  done 
by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  shallow  bed  of  fresh  tree  leaves — oak 
leaves  are  the  best — of  sufficient  thickness  to  give  just  a  gentle 
heat.  Press  the  leaves  very  tightly  round  the  pot  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat.  The  bed  should  be  made  up  either  in  a 
frame  or  pit,  and  where  the  plants  can  be  brought  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  glass.  Let  them  remain  about  a  fortnight,  or  more 
if  necessary,  for  the  formation  of  new  roots,  but  take  care  to 
give  air  the  whole  time.  The  amount  of  air  should  be  re- 
gulated by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Afterwards  transfer  them  to  either  the  Strawberry  house  or  the 
shelves  of  an  early  vinery  at  work,  where  the  plants  can  have 
plenty  of  light,  and  they  will  soon  throw  up  strong  and  healthy 
sprigs  of  bloom,  and  when  the  flowers  open  they  will  be  so  well 
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supported  by  the  newly-made  roots  that  very  few  will  fail  to  set 
their  fruit. 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  generally  adopted — ■ 
namely,  putting  the  plants  into  the  house  at  the  time  of  start- 
ing without  any  of  this  preparation,  and  if  I  mistake  not  the 
plants  will  run  to  foliage  with  surprisingly  long  leaf-stalks, 
«ven  though  they  may  be  close  tj  the  glass,  and  the  blossom, 
instead  of  being  thrown  up  well  above  the  foliage,  will  be  al- 
most hidden  by  it,  and  the  first  and  finest  flowers  which  should 
produce  the  finest  fruit  will  turn  black  in  the  centre,  and  die, 
in  my  opinion  through  insufficient  root  action.  I  am  more 
disposed  to  believe  that  such  is  the  cause,  from  the  plants 
setting  their  fruit  almost  to  a  flower  after  root  action  has  fairly 
commenced;  but  the  damage  is  done,  as  the  later-produced 
ffuit  is  always  the  smallest,  many  not  being  fit  to  place  on  the 
table.  Professional  gardeners  have  long  ago  learned  the  lesson, 
and  while  some  of  them  have  profited  by  it,  many  of  them  do 
not  attach  that  importance  to  it  which  its  merits  deserve.  I 
also  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  think  imperfect 
root  action  is  the  only  cause  of  Strawberry  flowers  going  blind, 
fcut  it  is  a  very  common  one,  and  should  be  guarded  against  by 
■every  possible  means. — -Thos.  Eecobd,  Hatfield. 


FRENCH  HORTICULTURISTS'  RELIEF  FUND. 

My  dear  friend  Eeynolds  Hole  has  called  me  in  his  charming 
■"  Book  about  Eoses  "  a  French  consul,  as  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  new  Eoses  sent  over 
irom  them  to  us.  I  now  lay  claim  to  being  so  in  another  and 
more  important  sense.  For  many  years  it  has  been  my  hap- 
piness to  be  much  among  the  nurserymen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  and  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  and  profitable 
'hours  with  them.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  when  I  heard  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  being  undertaken  my  thoughts  should  naturally 
recur  to  those  whom  I  felt  must  be  some  of  the  earliest 
sufierers  from  the  cruel  devastation  which  has  fallen  on  tho 
■neighbourhood  of  the  fair  city  ;  and  when,  from  time  to  time,  I 
heard  of  the  destruction  that  had  taken  place — when,  especially, 
the  letter  of  M.  Andre  appeared  in  a  contemporary,  that  I  could 
no  longer  sit  an  idle  though  not  an  unconcerned  reader  of  those 
great  sufiorings,  I  consequently  wrote  and  suggested  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  in  their  behalf.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  this  has  been  most  warmly  taken  up.  The  Council  of  the 
Bjyal  Horticultural  Society  has  seconded  the  movement,  and 
everything,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  in  another 
•column,  has  been  put  into  a  fair  train. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Paris,  speaking  in  most  grateful 
terms  of  this  movement,  and  I  now  desire  to  make  my  appeal 
to  all  lovers  of  gardens  to  aid  in  this  good  work.  I  know  you 
have  all,  my  good  and  kind  readers,  done  your  part  already.  I 
know  but  little  of  the  whole  race  of  gardeners,  professional  and 
amateur,  if  they  have  not  been  already  contributors  to  some 
of  the  many  agencies  at  work  for  the  relief  of  French  distress  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  divert,  God  knows,  one  single  rill  of  that 
mighty  stream  of  charity  which  is  ever  flowing  in  our  dear 
■country,  but  I  want  to  tap  another  spring,  believing  it  will  in 
no  way  drain  the  others.  Imagine  what  it  would  be  for  your 
own  gardens  to  be  torn  and  trampled  by  the  troops  of  invading 
armies  ;  your  greenhouses  and  frames  pulled  to  pieces  to  make 
firewood  of ;  your  well-trained  trees  cut  up  to  make  gabions  ; 
your  dwelling-houses  ransicked,  and  then  tell  me.  Can  you  re- 
'iase  to  help  those  who  have  thus  suffered  ?  No,  I  am  sure  you 
cannot,  and  so  I  rely  on  your  kind  co-operation.  Let  none  be 
deterred  because  they  can  only  give  a  trifle,  for  every  little 
makes  a  mickle,  and  the  few  postage  stamps  will  be  as  accept- 
able from  those  who  can  give  a  little  only  as  the  well-filled 
^jheque  from  those  who  are  wealthy.  The  cause  is  a  good  one  ; 
give  for  that  reason.  If  you  want  another,  remember  that  it 
will  be  only  another  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  England,  which 
will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  our  French  friends;  and 
saaay  I  say  that  if  ever  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  any  informa- 
tion that  has  been  either  agreeable  or  profitable,  I  may  ask 
in  return  that  you  will  favour  this  movement  ?  As  I  am  ready 
to  receive  subscriptions  I  had  better,  perhaps,  net  use  my  usual 
mom  de  plume  oi  "J).,  Deal,"  but  sign  myself — H.  Hontwood 
DoMBRAiN,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  in  furtherance 
of  the  object  of  raising  a  fund  to  relieve  the  French  horticul- 
turists who  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  war.  The 
meeting,  considering  the  short  time  the  matter  has  been  before 


the  public,  was  a  full  one,  and  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  was  exhibited  by  those  present.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.E.S.,  was  in  the  chair  ;  and  there  were  present 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Mr.  H.  Veitch,  Mr.  Catbusb,  Mr.  Bull,  Mr. 
Laing,  Mr.  'Williapis,  Mr.iTurner,  Mr.  Standish,  Mr.  Eobinson, 
Mr.  Beale,  Mr.  Eyles,  Mr.  Eichards,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
M.  Wauthier,  of. Paris,  was  present,  representing  the  Society 
Centrale  d'HorticuUure. 

The  Eev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read 
several  letters  he  had  received  from  Paris  relating  the  great 
Buffering  our  fellow  horticulturists  had  undergone,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  piroperty  which  many  of  them  had  sustained 
by  the  late  war.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Lord  Mayor  with  the  view  of  participating 
in  the  Mansion  House  fund,  and  that  his  application  had  met 
with  a  favourable  reception ;  but  the  meeting  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  before  any  aid  could  be  expected  from  that  fund 
the  horticulturists  themselves  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  in  whose  interest  their  sym- 
pathies had  been  excited. 

Several  subscriptions,  varying  in  amount  from  Is.  to  fifty 
guineas,  were  announced  as  having  been  received,  and  these, 
together  with  those  contributed  by  the  meeting,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  £261  Us.  The  following  deputation  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House — Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr. 
Masters,  and  Mr.  Harry  Veitch. 

We  have  already  stated  how  cordially  we  approve  of  this 
movement,  and  we  trust  that  all  our  readers,  however  limited 
their  means,  will  to  the  best  of  their  ability  unite  in  trying  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  those  industrious  and  innocent  sufferers, 
many  of  whom  are  known  to  us  as  personal  friends. 

A  large  number  of  circulars  has  been  printed  for  distribution, 
and  the  members  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trades  in  the  pro- 
vinces are  earnestly  invited  to  lend  their  co-operation  by  cir- 
culating them  in  their  several  districts.  Any  quantities  that 
may  be  required  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Eev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PELARGONIUMS. 
Mb.  C.  M.  McCkow,  in  page  63,  asks  for  the  results  attendant 
on  plunging  the  above  in  borders,  and  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  communicating  my  experience.  Daring  the  last  two  summers, 
I  have  tried  the  plants  in  borders  with  and  without  pots,  and 
much  prefer  them  in  the  latter.  Last  autumn  I  took  up  twenty 
plants  from  borders,  placed  them  in  pots  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  roots  being  crammed  in,  and  set  them  in  the 
same  house  as  my  autumn-struek  plants,  and  although  I  lost 
upwards  of  a  thousand  good  Pelargoniums  through  frost,  only 
two  of  my  old  plants  perished,  and  I  conld  now  take  nearly  one 
hundred  good  cuttings.  I  may  add  that  the  bloom  of  the  plants 
not  kept  in  pots  was  much  finer  than  that  of  the  others,  and 
the  plants  did  not  require  water  in  the  summer,  as  they  rooted 
very  deeply.— J.  Wallis. 


PRESENTATION    OF  A    TESTIMONIAL 

TO    MR.    ROBSON,    GARDENER    TO    \1SC0UNT   HOLMESDALE,    M.P. 

The  Editors  and  the  many  readers  of  The  Journal  op  Hok- 
TicDLTUKE  will  be  gratified  by  knowing,  that  their  old  and 
much-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Eobson,  late  President  of  the  Maid- 
stone Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  and  valuable  testimonial  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  above  Society  and  their  friends,  on  Wednesday, 
March  Ist,  at  the  Eose  and  Crown  Inn,  Maidstone. 

Mr.  Frost,  the  well-known  nurseryman  (the  President  for  this 
year),  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Davis,  the  founder,  and  father,  as  he 
is  commonly  called,  of  this  prosperous  Institution,  occupied 
the  vice-chair.  The  members  in  all,  including  honorary  and 
ordinary,  amount  to  over  four  hundred.  A  great  number 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  many  of  them  from  a  long  dis- 
tance. The  Chairman  in  modest  but  appropriate  terms  spoke 
of  Mr.  Eobson's  well-known  high  qualities  both  as  a  gardener 
and  private  gentleman,  setting  forth  in  no  exaggerated  measure 
the  desirability  of  commemorating  in  some  slight  way  the 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  Eobson,  not  only  to  the  Maidstone 
Gardeners'  Society,  but  to  all  gardening  and  gardeners. 

The  testimonial  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Eobson  by  the 
Chairman.  It  consisted  of  an  elegant  gold  watch  with  a  suit- 
able inscription,  a  massive  gold  chain,  a  purse  of  sovereigna, 
and  a  book  beautifully  embellished  with  the  names  of  the  snb- 
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soribers  to  the  Eobson  TeBtimonial.  Mr.  Eobaon,  who  seemed 
much  affected  by  the  kindly  feeling  evinced  towards  him  by  all 
present,  returned  warm  thanks  to  all,  dwelling  on  his  own  un- 
deservedness  of  such  a  mark  of  esteem  as  he  had  just  received. 
— A  Gakdenek,  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society. 


CULTIVATION    OF  THE  JONQUIL— KAISING 
CONIFEKiE  FROM   SEED. 

Fashion  is  a  great  power,  ruling  the  gardener  as  well  as  the 
milliner.  At  the  present  time  spring  flowers  are  as  much  tha 
rage  as  bedding  plants  were  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  might, 
therefore,  have  been  expected  that  the  Jonquil  would  have  re- 
sumed the  place  it  occupied  among  our  floricultural  forefathers ; 
yet  it  is  but  seldom  seen  now-a-days  in  English  gardens  or 
English  forcing  houses,  and,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
I  believe  the  reason  to  be  that  its  proper  mode  of  cultivation 
is  very  generally  unknown.  After  many  years  of  failure  I  have 
at  last  met  with  success,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  learn  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 

The  largest  and  best  Jonquil  bulbs,  offered  by  seedsmen  with 
other  bulbs  in  September  and  October,  cannot  be  made  to  flower 
decently  in  the  following  spring,  either  in-doors  or  out,  by  any 
method  I  have  seen  tried,  and  my  gardener  has  tried  every- 
thing he  or  I  eonld  think  of.  If  planted  in  the  open  ground 
they  will  produce  their  leaves  in  the  following  spring,  and  a 
spindly  flower  here  and  there  early  in  the  summer,  but  if  the 
bed  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  and  the  Jonquils 
are  left  untouched  for  a  couple  of  years  to  establish  themselves 
in  it,  they  will  throw  up  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
they  do  this  they  vail  bloom  profusely  in  the  following  month 
of  April,  and  scent  the  whole  garden.  The  leaves  should  be- 
some  yellow  in  the  month  of  June  or  July  and  die  off ;  roots 
then  transplanted  will  produce  leaves  and  flowers  in  due 
season.  The  leaves  show  six  months  before  the  flowers,  but  ' 
they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  remain  untouched  by  the  winter's 
frost. 

For  forcing,  the  larger  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  faded,  and  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  cold 
frame  till  November,  when  the  young  leaves  will  be  6  or  8  inches 
high.  Brought  into  the  forcing  house  in  succession  they  can 
be  bloomed  throughout  February  and  March.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  would  answer  admirably 
with  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and  though  I  have  not  yet  tried  the 
experiment,  1  mean  to  do  so  next  season. 

I  want  the  advice  of  some  one  of  experience  in  the  following 
matter.  In  the  case  of  Cedars  and  other  large-seeded  Conifers 
the  number  of  plants  I  raise,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
seeds  I  sow,  is  exceedingly  small.  Of  course  there  is  always  a 
certain  proportion  of  bad  seed  that  does  not  sprout  at  all,  but 
where  the  seed  does  germinate  it  seems  a  mere  toss-up  whether 
the  extension  of  the  stem  forces  the  rootlets  or  the  cotyledons 
out  of  the  ground,  while  even  when  the  cotyledons  come  up 
properly  they  are  often  strangled  by  the  hard  seed  shell,  from 
which  they  are  unable  to  disengage  themselves.  I  usually  sow 
on  the  surface  of  a  prepared  bed,  and  cover  with  a  light 
sprinkling  of  leaf  mould,  but  I  have  tried  deeper  sowing  with- 
out any  lessening  of  these  freaks  of  Nature,  while  there  was, 
of  course,  a  smaller  percentage  of  germination.  A  word  from 
the  wise  in  this  matter  would  be  much  esteemed  by— A.  B.  C. 


ihat  held  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  down  goes  th& 
lime,  leaving  the  water  so  much  purer ;  therefore,  in  such  case,, 
as  little  fresh  water  as  possible  should  be  put  into  the  pipes. 
But  why  not  say  at  once,  Use  rain  water  invariably  for  filling 
the  pipes? 

I  see  we  are  likely  to  have  a  good  deal  of  aphis  this  year,  for 
in  spite  of  thorough  washing  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fell,  and 
again  before  starting,  I  have  had  beginnings  on  almost  every 
tree  ;  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  snuffing 
out  any  such  visitors  as  may  appear  ;  last  year  I  hardly  ever 
saw  one,  certainly  none  till  they  came  in  from  the  outside. — 
W.  Kingslet,  South  Kilvington. 


ICE  VERSUS  GLASS,  AND   OTHER  THINGS. 

Mb.  Peakson  advocates  narrow  glass.  J.  am  sure  he  is  wrong. 
This  winter  has  been  a  trial,  if  there  ever  was  one — fierce  frost, 
fiercer  snow,  fiercest  wind,  and  yet  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
pane  of  either  the  25  inches  or  20  inches  wide,  but  several  of 
the  9  inches.  The  reason  is  evident;  the  wide  panes  spring, 
and  the  freezing  at  the  laps  does  no  harm.  Then,  the  snow 
slides  off  the  wide  glass,  whilst  the  rafters  keep  hold  in  the 
case  of  narrow  panes. 

Then  about  leaving  potted  trees  out  of  doors  in  winter,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  any  consequence,  provided  the  soil 
in  the  pots  has  been  kept  dry  during  the  autumn,  and  is  also 
safe  from  frost.  I  have  at  present  two  long  walls  of  piled 
seedling  Peaches,  and  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  safe  ;  but  two 
or  three  strong  old  trees  left  out  through  neglect  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  ripe  brown  two-year-old  wood  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  boiled. 

Then  some  one  advises  a  correspondent  to  empty  his  hot- 
water  pipes  frequently  in  order  to  avoid  "  furring."  Now,  if 
there  is  lime  in  the  water,  the  heat  drives  oS  the  carbonic  acid 


Thanks  to  "  E.  F."  (page  49),  and  to  Mr.  Pearson  (page  63), 
for  their  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  an  evil  at  all 
times  annoying  to  the  gardener,  and  especially  in  winter. 
The  breakage  of  glass  is  never  agreeable,  attended  as  it  is  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  drip,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble, 
annoyance,  and  cost  of  repairs. 

Of  the  causes  of  glass  cracking  from  frost,  I  consider  "a 
wide  lap  "  the  chief,  and  I  think  sole  one.  Size  of  pane  has 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  liability  to  breakage  by  frost,  the 
breakage  being  entirely  dependant  on  the  capacity  of  the  lap 
for  holding  water,  which  in  severe  weather  is  converted  into 
ice.  The  greater  the  lap  the  more  water  will  lodge  between 
the  panes  where  the  one  overlaps  the  other,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  ice,  and  consequent  liability  to  breakage.. 
This  has  never  been  better  exemplified  than  in  the  present  year. 
We  have  two  Peach  houses  glazed  with  26-oz.  sheet  glass,  in 
panes  40  inches  by  17i  inches,  and  the  lap  is  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  in  no  case  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  not  one  pane  has  cracked  ;  but  in  some  pits  with  the 
panes  15  inches  by  11  inches  there  are  several  panes  cracked 
from  frost,  because  the  laps  are  more  than  double  the  breadth 
of  those  in  the  Peach  houses.  Again,  in  a  greenhouse,  with 
panes  measuring  from  24  to  30  inches  by  12  inches,  there  is 
none  cracked  by  frost,  for  the  lap  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  in  some  vineries  with  panes  which 
may  be  12  inches  by  9  inches,  the  breakage  is  very  great,  for 
the  laps  are  not  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  some  three-quarters 
of  an  inch. 

Thick  glass,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  is  no  safeguard,  for  it  will 
break  just  as  quickly  as  thin,  if  the  lap  is  so  great  that  water 
lodges  in  any  considerable  quantity.  I  have  known  qnarter- 
of-an-inch  rough  plate  broken  by  frost  quite  as  extensively  as 
15-oz.  sheet  glass. 

Of  glass  annealing  I  known  next  to  nothing.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  important  part  of  glass  manufacture.  Some 
glass  I  know  is  very  inferior ;  but  is  not  inferior  glass,  pre- 
suming it  is  properly  annealed,  more  suitable  for  horticultural 
purposes  than  the  best?  For  instance:  Is  not  3rds  quality, 
21-oz.  British  sheet  at  4|d.,  superior  to  the  best  quality  at  Wd. 
per  superficial  foot  ?  The  liability  of  the  best  quality  of  glaes 
to  scorch  the  foliage  beneath  it  is  said  to  be  so  great,  and  the 
expense  so  much  more,  that  it  is  rarely  tried,  and  where  it  has 
been  tried  it  is  considered  disadvantageous.  This  being  the 
ease,  is  it  not  folly  to  glaze  with  more  than  3rda  quality  glass  ? 
If  the  3rds  or  4ths  qualities  are  so  badly  annealed  as  to  be  very 
liable  to  crack,  or  must  all  crack,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  would 
it  not  be  better,  instead  of  using  a  better  quality  of  sheet, 
to  use  rough  plate  three-eighths  or  even  half  an  inch  thick, 
which  for  squares  containing  9  feet  will  not  cost  more  per  foot 
than  the  best  quality  26oz.  sheet  ?  Cheap  glass  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  evil,  and  especially  thin  glass,  which  I  consider 
occasions  a  great  loss  of  heat.  The  object  of  all  glass  is  the 
retention  of  heat  accompanied  with  the  transmission  of  light 
to  the  plants,  fruit  trees,  (Src,  enclosed  ;  and  the  cooling  of  the 
enclosed  atmosphere  is  dependant  in  a  greater  measure  than 
many  of  us  suppose  on  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  Rough 
plate  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  think,  I  find,  makes  a  very 
considerable  difference  in  the  temperature  as  compared  to  a 
house  glazed  with  21-oz.  sheet — fully  5°  in  favour  of  the  rough 
plate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  equable  temperature.  Thick 
glass  does  not  reflect  nor  refract  more  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  than  thin,  but  only  causes  its  diffusion,  and  on  that 
account  prevents  scorching,  which  is  dependant  more  on  the 
what  we  call  the  clearness,  but  in  reality  smoothness  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  glass,  than  on  its  mere  thickness  or  thinness. 
Polished  plate  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  will  scorch  quite  ao 
much  as  the  best  quality  of  sheet  glass.  We  have  in  usa 
polished  plate  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  rough  plate  (ground 
on  one  side)  three-eighths  and  half  an  inch  thick,  rough  plate> 
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three-eighths  and  halt  an  inch  thiet,  and  sheet,  26-oz.,  21-oz., 
and  15oz.,  with  crown  glass,  and  all  the  breakage  from  frost  is  in 
the  last  three  descriptions,  none  of  the  other  four  being  in  any 
way  acted  upon  injuriously  by  frost.  It  is  only  right  to  say, 
that  of  the  21-oz.  not  one  pane  per  cent,  is  oraoked,  but  of  the 
15-oz.  most,  and  they  are  the  smallest  panes  with  the  greatest 
laps,  consequently  I  attribute  all  the  breakage  to  the  laps. 

A  lap  of  any  sort  I  consider  a  great  evil.  Laps  are  causes  of 
drip,  let  out  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and  in  time  there  is 
formed  an  ugly  dirty  band  at  the  lap,  or  where  the  panes  meet, 
and  this  is  anything  but  neat,  and  is  a  great  propagator  of 
moss  on  the  glass,  which  obstructs  not  only  the  sun's  light, 
but  heat,  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  imagine.  Mr.  Pearson 
condemns  "  jumped  "  joints— i.e.,  the  edges  placed  together  ; 
but,  then,  as  he  says,  "  in  stormy  weather  a  roof  so  glazed 
admits  water  at  every  joint."  This  statement  I  can  confirm  ; 
■for  the  ends  of  a  greenhouse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  roof,  in 
which  the  glass  is  so  arranged,  admit  a  remarkable  quantity  of 
water  in  wet  windy  weather.  Notwithstanding,  I  believe  it  is 
the  true  principle  of  glazing,  and  though  I  would  not  advocate 
wider  panes  than  15  inches  for  21-oz.  sheet,  I  would  in  all  cases 
of  glazing  with  more  than  2G-oz.  sheet,  or  with  plate  glass  rough, 
or  ground  and  polished,  have  no  sash-bars  but  simply  rafters, 
2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  for  32-oz.  sheet  and 
quarter-inch  plate,  whilst  for  three-eighths  and  half-inch  plate 
I  wonld  have  the  rafters  with  3-feet  interfals.  We  have  some 
polished  plate  in  panes  4  to  5  feet,  by  3  to  4  feet,  and  they  are 
in  appearance  very  much  superior  to  those  of  which  four  would 
be  required  to  make  one  of  the  other.  The  glass  I  would  have 
half  as  long  again  as  wide,  and  divide  the  lengths  so  as  to  have 
the  panes  equal  in  size.  Where  the  panes  met  directly  I  would 
have  a  chamfered  cross-sash  but  without  the  rebates,  having 
it  quite  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  and  so  let  into  the  rafters 
that  its  upper  surface  would  be  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
rebate  in  the  ratters,  which  need  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  or 
Sve-eighthsof  an  inch  wide,  and  aqunrterof  aninch  deeper  than 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The  cross-sash  need  not  be  more 
than  an  inch  wide — three-quarters  of  an  inch  would  be  sufficient 
— and  should  be  so  placed  that  the  panes  would  meet  exactly 
in  its  centre.  Bed  the  glass  in  white  lead,  also  the  small  cross- 
bar, and  the  lead  will  be  forced  through  and  fill-up  any  opening 
where  the  panes  meet ;  and  outside,  over  each  joint,  we  have 
only  to  place  a  strip  of  lead-leaf  no  thicker  than  lead  paper  so 
as  to  cover  the  joint,  and  this  being  white-leaded  on  its  side 
next  the  glass,  and  where  it  covers  the  joint,  will  endure,  no- 
body knows  how  long.  Outside  we  have  continuous-" looking" 
glass,  inside  neat,  French  casement-like  panes,  no  cold  air 
blowing  in,  nor  heated  air  passing  out,  and  there  is  no  lap  for 
the  water  to  pass  under,  consequently  no  ice,  no  frost-cracked 
squares.  This  mode  of  glazing  would  answer  for  smaller  as 
well  as  larger  panes,  only  if  the  glass  be  21-oz.  or  15-oz.,  it 
ought  not  to  be  wider  than  15  inches  for  21-oz.,  and  12  inches 
for  15-oz.,  and  the  cross  sash-bar  may  be  smaller,  or  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  Pearson's  preventive — namely,  having  the  glass  cut  with 
a  slight  curve,  I  have  no  faith  in.  I  remember  its  being  lauded 
a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  and  have  seen  more  than  one 
structure  glazed  in  that  way.  It  was  thought  it  would  prevent 
drip  by  taking  the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  panes,  and  so 
keep  it  from  being  blown  inwards  and  running  down  the  rafters 
in  stormy  weather.  This  mode  was  principally  used  for  cur- 
vilinear roofs,  but  fell  into  disuse  from  the  waste  in  cutting, 
the  difficulty  in  repairing,  and,  as  I  remember,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  broken  glass.  Unless  the  lap  is  small  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  glass  cut  with  a  slight  curve  and  that 
cut  straight ;  both  hold  water  enough  to  form  sufficient  ice  to 
break  glass  in  frosty  weather.  The  capillary  attraction  of  the 
lap  is  fully  as  great  in  panes  out  curved  as  those  cut  straight, 
as  regards  the  water  under  the  lap,  but  that  coming  on  the  out- 
side is  conveyed  by  the  upper  cut-edge  to  the  centre  of  the 
pane,  and  may  run  off,  but  if  the  lap  is  not  full  by  capillary 
attraction,  the  water  passes  under  the  lap,  and  there  remains 
until  it  is  displaced  by  wind,  or  augmented  by  more  till  the  weight 
is  greater  than  capillary  attraction  will  retain. — G.  Abbey. 


CALCEOLARIA  CULTURE  FOR  BEDDING-OUT. 
I  HAVE  been  a  successful  cultivator  of  Calceolarias,  for  I 
scarcely  ever  lose  a  plant  during  the  summer.  I  differ  very 
much  from  Mr.  Clark,  who  says,  at  page  137,  "I  insert  them 
in  large  60-pots,  six  in  a  pot,  using  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould, 
4rift  sand,  and  chopped  moss,  with  plenty  of  drainage."    This 


amount  of  trouble  and  time  I  should  not  like  to  expend.  I 
use  a  plain  wooden  pit  facing  the  south,  3  feet  in  depth  at  the 
back,  and  2  in  front ;  I  fill  it  with  decayed  dung,  placing  over 
it  6  inches  of  loam  beaten  firmly.  I  insert  the  cuttings  during 
the  last  week  of  September  and  the  first  week  of  October, 
keeping  the  boards  shut  down,  and  sprinkling  every  night  and 
morning  in  fine  weather.  Should  it  be  showery  I  tilt  the  lights 
and  let  the  cuttings  have  the  rain.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  boards  are  on  hinges,  which  makes  it  a  very  useful  pit  for 
bedding  stuff,  especially  in  the  spring. 

In  this  pit  I  keep  my  Calceolarias  till  the  middle  of  March, 
pinching  them  once  ;  then  I  remove  them  to  the  openest  plot 
in  the  kitchen  garden ;  there  I  open  a  trench  4  feet  wide, 
placing  the  soil  on  each  side  as  a  bank  for  protection,  at  the 
same  time  wheeling  in  4  inches  of  decayed  dung,  and  forking  it 
up  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  In  this  I  plant  the  Calceolarias, 
leaving  them  there  till  the  second  week  of  May,  when  I  remove 
them  to  the  flower  garden,  taking  up  each  plant  just  ready 
to  flower  with  a  fine  ball  of  earth ;  the  check  they  receive  in 
removing  them  throws  them  into  flower.  The  only  evil  of 
which  I  have  to  complain  is  that  they  cease  flowering  so  early 
in  the  autumn  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Eobson,  I  should  be  glad  if  any- 
one would  recommend  some  method  by  which  constant  flower- 
ing could  be  insured.  I  shall  this  season  try  cutting  off  the 
first  blooms,  for  the  plants  come  into  flower  long  before  the 
Geraniums.  I  should  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  tried  this 
method,  for  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  we  could  find  one  which 
would  prolong  the  Calceolaria's  flowering,  for  without  it  large 
flower  gardens  would  not  look  much,  as  we  have  no  substitute 
equalling  it. 

The  varieties  I  use  are  Kayii,  an  old  and  well-known  kind, 
and  Aurea  floribunda.  The  former  is  that  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  everyone  who  has  experienced  any  difficulty  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Calceolaria ;  it  is  of  strong,  robust  growth, 
and  is  an  excellent  companion  to  Stella  Geranium.  It  is  the 
variety  I  prefer  for  extensive  flower  gardens. 

The  reason  I  object  to  use  glass  lights  over  my  Calceolaria 
cuttings  is  they  become  drawn  up,  and  will  not  withstand  the 
rough  treatment  they  are  exposed  to  in  planting  out  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  If  grown  properly  they  need  no  protection 
after  the  middle  of  March ;  a  few  deal  boards  placed  across  the 
pit  will  save  them  from  the  cutting  wind.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  failures  of  which  so  many  complain  arise  from  what 
is  called  coddling,  for  however  much  air  is  given,  the  plants  are 
always  weakly  under  glass. 

I  visited  a  gardener  friend  last  March,  and  in  looking  throngh 
the  frames  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  flue  Calceolarias  he  had; 
they  were  so  at  the  time,  but  they  were  very  weak.  He  trans- 
ferred them  to  a  pit  in  the  kitchen  garden  the  same  as  mine, 
and  there  they  received  a  severe  check,  but  he  brought  them 
through  it,  and  planted  them  out  in  the  middle  of  May  as  fine 
plants  with  good  balls,  but  in  July  he  had  not  one-half  of  them 
alive,  and  his  ribbon  borders  wero  consequently  disfigured. 
For  this  reason  I  condemn  glass  lights  for  the  growth  of  the 
Calceolaria,  and  anyone  trying  a  boarded  pit  will  find  himself 
on  the  right  side. — E.  Eames. 


SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS  OF  OUR 
GAEDENS.— No.  4. 
Certain  persons  when  they  found  that  the  worthy  gentle- 
man Mr.  Micawber  purposed  going  into  the  Medway  coal  trade, 
concluded  at  once  that  it  would  be  decidedly  necessary  he 
should  visit  that  agreeable  river.  Possibly  they  were  right ; 
but  I  am  sure  I  was  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  I  purposed  writing  something  about  the  wireworm  (about 
as  definite  a  phrase  as  if  one  were  to  say,  "  the  caterpillar  "),  I 
had  better  make  personal  acquaintance  with  one.  True,  I  had 
remembrances  of  interviews  with  oertsin  "grubs,"  in  years 
gone  back,  reputed  to  be  "  wireworms,"  yet  I  could  not  have 
drawn  a  portrait  of  one  of  these  from  memory  either  with 
pencil  or  pen,  nor  did  any  notable  fact  remain  in  connection 
with  the  same,  saving  and  excepting  that  one  was  shown  to  me 
by  a  gardener,  whose  naturally  long  visage  gained  so  much 
extra  length  from  the  disgust  with  which  he  viewed  this  special 
enemy,  that  had  I  possessed  a  portable  photographic  apparatus 
I  should  have  entreated  him  to  remain  motionless,  that  I 
might  secure  a  "  phiz  "  that  was  remarkable  if  not  admirable. 
Books  are  all  very  well,  but  they  have  their  errors.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  weather  precluded  country  excursions ; 
could  a  "  wireworm  "  be  obtained  close  at  hand  ?  I  reoolleoted 
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that  in  my  suburban  garden  plot,  brick-surronnded  and  smoky 
as  it  is,  I  had  seen  during  the  previous  summer  indubitable 
"  skip-jack  "  beetles,  of  small  dimensions,  and  it  followed  as  a 
natural  inference,  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
larvae  were  feeding  not  very  far  off  from  where  images  had  been 
seen.  Out  with  the  spade,  drive  it  into  the  peculiar  com- 
position which  in  town  gardens  we  call  mould  !  Alas  !  recent 
frosts  have  rendered  the  ground  rather  unmanageable,  and  after 
some  efforts  I  fell  back  for  consolation  on  the  "  fox  and 
Grapes  "  fable — there  are  no  wireworms  here,  or,  if  there  are, 
they  won't  be  worth  the  trouble  I  am  bestowing  upon  them. 
Deserting  the  garden  for  the  library,  I  see  no  reason,  never- 
theless, for  dropping  my  design  altogether ;  something  may 
be  said  historically  upon  the  wireworm  now,  as  this  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  in  gardening  operations  it  is  occasion- 
ally unearthed,  and  as  very  shortly,  with  the  returning  warmth 
of  spring,  its  ravages  will  be  more  considerable.  At  a  future 
date  some  additional  facts  may  be  appended  regarding  this 
rather  memorable  insect. 

The   wireworm   or   wireworms,   for   they  should  certainly 
be  spoken  of  in    the  plural,  though,   perhaps,   greater  ene- 
mies to  the  agriculturist  than  to  the  horticulturist,  exert  very 
injurious  influences  in  kitchen  gardens  during  some  seasons. 
More    particularly  are    they  likely  to    show  themselves   in 
ground  which  has   been  recently  converted  from  pasture  to 
garden  ground.      And  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
other  creatures  besides  the  Elater  larvai  have  been,  and  still 
are,  designated  by  this  name.     Millipedes  and  centipedes  have 
been  called  wireworms,  and  also  the  larTje   of  some  of  the 
Tjpulae.     This  is  coming  rather  near  the  mark,  but  still  in- 
correct.    Wireworms  are  the  larvjE  of  certain  beetles  belonging 
to  the  family  Elateridse,  a  section  of  the  Coleopterous  order,  in- 
cluding some  remarkable  insects.     In  America  there  are  phos- 
phorescent species,  mostly  belonging  to  the  genus  Pjrophorus. 
One  very  common  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  (P.  noctilncus)  is  called 
the  Cucujo.      These  are  used  as  adornmf-nts  for  the  hair,  and 
shed  sufficient  light  to  enable  one  to  read.    Like  the  glow- 
worms, they  can  modify  the  light  at  will,  by  interposing  a 
membranous  film.      This  luminosity  appears  to  come  from 
what  a  writer  calls  its  "  phosphorescent  bumps,"  though  the 
abdomen  emits  a  light  also.     But  this  circumstance  is  chiefly 
interesting  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  British  Elaters,  if  not  more,  has  a  similar  power.     Mrs. 
Cox  has  referred  to  this  species  as  the  wireworm,  and  alludes 
to  the  injuries  it  produces  in  hotbeds  and  greenhouses,  where 
it  does  mischief,  especially  to  Melons  and  Cuoumbera.     No 
doubt  this  is  true  in  a  measure,  yet  an  investigation  of  the 
works  of  various  authors  who  have  published  their  obser- 
vations on  the  different  species  of  Elater,  leaves  us  in  some 
difiSculty   as    to    which    should  be  most   deeply  stigmatised 
amongst  them  as  injurious  to  garden  or  field  produce.    Modern 
entomological  science,  as  we  know,  tends  to  the  multiplication 
of  genera,  and  the  old  genua  Elater  has  been  split  up  con- 
siderably.     They  are,  in   the   perfect 
state,   noticed   by  even  the   generally 
unobservant,  and  popularly  known  as 
"  skip-jack,"  or  "  click  "  beetles.  Some 
have  received  distinctive  English  names 
— rnerely  the  echoes,  though,  of  their 
Latin  appellations,  such  as  the  acumi- 
nated click  beetle,  the  long-necked,  the 
tawny-legged,  the  satm-coated,  the  mar- 
ginated,  the  red-tailed,  and  so  on.  This 
matters  not  much,  however,  to  the  gar- 
dener, who  heeds  not  very  much  mi- 
nute distinctions ;  so  long  as  the  general 
habit  of  the  species  enumerated  be  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  he  will  be  content 
to  say,  modifying  Byron's  quotation,  "Arcades  ambo 
translating  freely,  "  blackguards  are  ye  all." 

Eeally  destructive  as  are  the  wireworms  while  in  that  stage, 
the  beetles  they  produce  are  highly  curious,  their  saltatorial 
propensity  enabling  them  to  execute  manceuvres  which  are 
puzzling,  yet  easily  understood  when  explained.  Kirby,  com- 
menting on  Ciivier,  points  out  that  his  observation  regarding 
vertical  leaps,  which  he  said  could  only  be  taken  by  birds  and 
by  man,  is  incorrect,  since  the  Elaters  very  frequently  (though 
not  always)  spring  in  this  manner.  Hold  one  of  these  fellows 
tight  BO  that  he  cannot  move,  and  he  still  produces  his  peculiar 
rap,  and  you  are  surprised  at  the  wonderful  amount  of  strength 
contained  in  so  small  an  organisation.  Were  it  not  for  this 
natural  provision,  individuals  of  this  tribe  when  they  fell  upon 
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their  backs  would  have  exceeding  difficulty  in  regaining  theiif. 
legs,  and  a  continuance  in  such  a  posture  beyond  a  certain. 
time  is  death  to  beetles,  as  to  many  other  insects.  A  beak  at 
the  extremity  of  the  presternum  is  the  main  agent  in  the  move- 
ment. The  head  and  abdominal  extremity  touch  whatever 
surface  the  beetle  may  be  resting  upon ;  then,  as  it  unbends, 
this  point  strikes  into  the  hollow  of  the  ring  next  to  it,  and  as 
(he  back  comes  down  to  the  level,  the  jerk  mounts  it  into  the 
air  to  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches  or  more. 

The  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  different  species  under  consider- 
ation are  assuredly  wiry  enough  to  merit  the  common  name, 
or,  at  least,  the  first  half  of  it ;  the  second  is  less  appropriate,, 
since  they  have  six  very  distinct  legs.  A  figure  which  is  giveit 
in  Figuier's  "Insect  World,"  representing  one,  is  probably 
much  too  dark,  the  colour  being,  I  belieVe,  greyish  white 
usually,  or  a  yellowish  brown  in  some  instances  noticed.  The 
wireworm  has  been  compared  to  the  meal  worm,  being  slender, 
flat,  and  shining  ;  the  legs  are  short,  adapted  to  the  burrowing 
life  it  leads,  and  at  the  extremity  is  a  tubercle,  which  serves  as 
a  fulcrum  is  case  of  need.  Many  years  ago,  Kirby,  in  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  economy  of  predatory  insects,  ascertained 
that  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Elater  obscurus  (of  Marsham) 
committed  extensive  ravages.  More  recent  observers  in  Scotland 
describe  this  as  being  still  a  very  injurious  species  there. 
"  Indeed,"  says  Mcintosh,  "  the  presence  of  wireworms  in 
soils  cropped  with  autumn-planted  Potatoes  is  more  to  be- 
dreaded  than  the  frost."  The  species  named  by  Liunieus 
E.  lineatus  has  been  repeatedly  commented  upon  as  one  of  the 
farmer's  pests,  though  its  ravages  have  been  remarked  as  ex- 
tending also  to  gardens.  In  addition  to  the  tubers  of  the 
Potato,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  and  Beans,  have  in  turn 
suffered  from  the  subterranean  work  of  the  larvze  of  some 
Elater.  That  choice  and  troublesome  plant,  the  Asparagus, 
has  its  buds  perforated  under  ground,  while  the  offender  not 
unfrequently  escapes  scot  free,  for  owing  to  the  mole-like  life 
led  by  the  wireworms,  the  work  of  their  jaws  is  ascribed  at 
times  to  worms,  slugs,  &c.  It  haa  been  slated,  too,  that  like 
the  cockchafer,  some  at  least  of  the  species  exist  for  several 
years  in  the  larval  stage,  resting,  at  least  partially,  during  the 
winter  season.  Not  at  all  improbable  is  it,  however,  that 
under  certain  circumstances  they  feed  on  through  the  winter,, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  many  subterranean  larvae. 

Deep  digging  has  been  recommended  as  tending  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  wireworm,  but  it  is  only  a  very  partial 
remedy,  and  of  limited  application.  Trap-setting  done  at  the 
proper  season  is  of  much  advantage.  The  best  plan  seems  to 
be  that  of  placing  slices  of  Potato  on  the  points  of  sticks,  and 
burying  these  beiieath  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  some  inches. 
Every  day  or  two  they  should  be  pulled  up,  and  the  "  catch  " 
disposed  of  by  burning.  Traps  on  the  surface  of  the  eaith. 
have  also  been  tried  with  some  success — not  only  pieces  of 
Potato,  but  also  slices  of  Turnip,  and  the  stalks  of  Lettuces.  A- 
writer  on  gardening  states,  that  by  persevering  in  these  modes 
he  captured  many  thousands  in  a  fortnight's  time  in  a  Car- 
nation border,  which  was  infested.  Spirit  of  tar  and  the  refuse 
lime  of  gasworks  have  been  also  used  as  destructive  agents, 
where  they  could  be  applied.  But  the  oddest  remedy,  perhaps, 
is  that  which  checks  the  ravages  of  the  wireworm  by  cram- 
ming it  to  death  with  luxurious  food.  Rape  cake  broken  into 
small  pieces  is  drilled  into  the  ground — say  a  few  weeks  before 
Carrots  are  sown,  where  that  vegetable  is  in  danger.  This  is 
most  effective,  so  it  is  said,  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  larva 
devours  this  food  until  it  dies  of  repletion.  Perhaps  so,  yet  X 
am  half  inclined  to  suppose  that  its  death  is  hardly  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  repletion  theory,  since  over-gorging  does 
not  appear  to  prevail  in  the  insect  world.  It  may  be  that  the 
oily  bait  is  unwholesome  to  its  constitution,  though  pleasant  to 
its  palate.— J.  E.  S.  C. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Linnoan  Society,  at  Burlington  House,  on  the  '23ri:l  of  Jauuaiy,. 
when  Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace  was  re-elected  President,  and  the  routine 
Lnsincss  transacted.  A  satisfactory  report  of  the  Society's  accounts 
was  read,  anil  the  Presiilout  delivered  an  annual  address,  reviewing 
the  entomological  proceedings  and  iniblications  of  the  past  year,  and 
discussing  at  Rreat  length  a  paper  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Coleoj.terous  insects  lately  published  by  Mr.  A.  Murray,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  President  dissented  from  most  of  Mr.  Murray's  views. 
A  vote  of  thanlis  to  the  President  for  his  address  was  passed,  and  the 
address  has  since  been  published  and  distributed  among  the  members. 

The  February  Meeting  of  the    Society  took  place  on  the  IJth  o£ 
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that  month,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  the  chair.  After  the  appointment 
of  Vice-Presidents,  election  of  new  members,  etc.,  Mr.  F.  Bond  ex- 
hibited some  rare  Moths  from  Scotland,  including  Pachnobia  alpina, 
]Vestio.,  Gelechia  boreella,  Larentia  ca^siaria,  and  some  very  dark 
specimens  of  Thera  juniperata  ;  also  a  portion  of  the  web,  2  or  3  yards 
long,  span  by  the  gregarious  larvae  of  one  of  the  small  Ermine  Moths, 
Hyponomeuta  Padella,  likewise  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  Atalanta  in  the 
\ringed  state,  which  still  retained  the  head  of  the  caterpillar  enclosing 
the  head  of  the  butterfly  ;  also  four  singular  specimens  of  the  common 
Brimstone  Buttcrlly,  Gonepteryx  Rhamni,  in  which  the  wings  exhibited 
a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  the  dark  and  light  colours  peculiar  to  the 
two  sexes,  as  \Yell  as  a  series  of  photographs  containing  highly  magnified 
representations  of  the  eggs  of  various  bird  parasites,  some  closely  re- 
sembling sea  anemones,  from  slides  prepared  by  Mr.  Norman.  The 
Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  exhibited  Oxytelus  fulvipes,  L't-ichsoUf  a  Beetle 
new  to  Britain,  from  Staffordshire. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  specimens  of  a  minute  water  Bug 
(Cocixa  ovivora,  ]\'estio.)y  which  ia  very  destructive  to  the  ova  of 
freshwater  fishes  in  India,  proving  a  great  enemy  to  experiments  in 
2>i8ciculture  in  the  east ;  also  drawings  of  a  singular  species  of  Scale 
Insect  (Coccus  stellifer,  IVcstic),  injurious  to  the  leaves  of  Cypri- 
pedinm  niveum,  from  Siam.  The  male  scales  are  extended  into  eight 
radiating  plates  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a  white  rib  down  the  centre 
of  each.  The  Professor  had  fortunately  extracted  a  winged  male  from 
beneath  one  of  the  scales. 

Mr.  A.  MuUer  exhibited  some  curious  galls  on  species  of  Oak  from 
Tangiera,  collected  by  Mr.  Blackmore  ;  and  Mr.  Butler  read  descrip- 
tions of  a  new  genus  and  seven  new  exotic  species  of  Butterflies  be- 
longing to  the  Pierides. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION.— No.  2. 

I  now  come  to  another  feature  in  dinner-table  decoration, 
and  that  is  the  nse  of  materials  different  from  those  which  the 
gardener  usually  employs ;  one  of  these  is  the  use  of  large 
sheets  of  mirror  glass  laid  flat  on  the  table,  the  various  kinds 
of  ornament  or  requirements  of  the  table  being  placed  upon 
this  glass.  Here  we  have  sheets  about  5  feet  long  and  a  liule 
less  than  2  feet  wide  ;  these  we  find  quite  wide  enough.  There 
are  other  sheets  which  are  shorter,  in  order  to  fit  the  length  of 
table  wanted,  and  aa  many  of  these  as  are  necessary  are  laid 
along  the  centre  of  the  table  upon  the  naked  cloth.  I  ought, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  sheets  of  glass  are  fitted  to  slight 
frames  sufSoient  to  move  them  with,  and  rest  upon  a  very  thin 
boarded  back  perfectly  flat,  so  that  no  weight  likely  to  be  put 
upon  them  will  break  the  glass.  The  frame  is  about  an  inch 
thick  at  the  edges,  and  not  more  than  half  that  in  width.  On 
the  side  next  the  glass  this  edging  in  oar  case  is  simply  painted 
green,  as  we  invariably  surround  it  with  a  bordering  either  of 
Lycopod  or  some  made-up  wreath  of  flowers  or  evergreens, 
generally,  however,  with  the  trough  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
good  taste  to  stick  in  sprigs  of  a  graceful  small-leaved  plant, 
say  Panicum  javanicum  variegatum,  sprays  of  Pampas  Grass, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  but  nothing  higher  than  4  or  5  inches. 
These  being  reflected  by  the  mirrors  look  well.  At  Christmas 
a  wreath  of  Holly  all  round  has  also  a  good  effect.  The  stands 
of  flowers,  the  candlesticks,  and  other  things  proper  for  the 
centre  of  the  table  may  all  be  placed  in  their  usual  position ; 
bat  care  should  be  taken  to  hide  the  joints  of  the  frames  where 
the  portions  of  glass  meet ;  a  stand  or  something  similar  will 
help  to  do  this.  No  farther  bordering  on  the  table  is  needed  ; 
'the  frame,  either  of  evergreens  or  flowers,  to  the  looking-glass  is 
generally  quite  snflicient.  Besides  the  stands  in  their  usual 
places,  some  small  baskets  of  flowers  of  a  neat  and  effective 
kind,  that  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  may  also  have  a  place 
if  there  be  room.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  crowd  the 
looking-glass,  but  to  leave  plenty  of  spoee  for  the  flowers  to  be 
reflected  from  ;  a  little  experience  will  teach  when  enough  has 
been  placed  on  the  glass.  It  ought  not  to  be  so  thickly  studded 
with  objects  as  the  cloth  might  be,  otherwise  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used — namely,  to  reflect  the  objects  upon  it,  is  to  a 
great  extent  defeated.  When  many  superficial  feet  of  mirror 
are  used  in  this  way,  the  number  or  efficiency  of  the  lights 
ought  to  be  increased,  for,  to  borrow  a  humble  phrase,  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  glass  seems  to  swallow  np  the  light,  cer- 
tainly more  so  than  a  green  cloth  or  a  mass  of  foliage. 

The  seeming  necessity  for  using  flower-stands  alternately 
with  the  candlesticks  having  been  frequently  alluded  to  by  me 
in  previous  articles,  I  may  add  that  the  kinds  we  have  here 
are  partly  of  the  March  design  and  another  of  about  tqual 
height.  These  we  dress  in  the  usual  way,  filling  the  bottom 
dish  mostly  with  short-stemmed  flowers  fully  expanded,  while 
those  for  the  top  are  of  a  more  feathery  description,  and  some 
pendent  ones  hang  over  the  edges  of  the  top  dish,  for  which 
purpose  nothing  exceeds  Fuchsias  or  the  berries  oJ  Eivina 


humilis.  The  most  effective  flower  for  the  bottom  is  the  beau- 
tiful star-shaped  Eucharis  amazonioa.  I  am  not  sure  if  this 
does  not  exceed  Water  Lilies  ;  certainly  it  does  so  in  one  very 
important  feature,  for  the  flower  does  not  shut  up  at  night 
when  its  beauties  are  most  wanted.  It  can  be  had  in  mid- 
winter, and  when  cut  keeps  longer,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
flower  I  know.  The  Eucharis  has  been  with  us  the  most  valu- 
able plant  grown  for  the  purpose,  and  a  few  blooms  will  go  a 
long  way,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  crowd  them.  Of  course  a 
certain  amount  of  green  in  some  form  ia  necessary,  including 
the  invaluable  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
reserve  till  the  last,  as  it  withers  so  soon.  Covering  the  edges 
of  the  stand  is  best  accomplished  by  foliage  that  will  hang  over 
ill  a  natural  manner.  Well-selected  leaves  of  Tricolor  Gera- 
niums do  very  well,  while  for  a  change  we  have  sometimes  the 
Palm-looking  leaves  of  Helleborus  fcstidus,  and  sometimes  the 
much  larger  yet  equally  elegant  foliage  of  the  common  Berberis 
Aquifolium,  especially  when  a  sufficient  number  of  rich  crim- 
son ones  can  be  procured.  In  hue  these  leaves  far  exceed 
those  of  any  Dracana  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  being  bright 
and  glossy  they  look  well  at  night.  In  summer  an  abundance 
of  materials  can  be  had,  but  often  in  winter  everything  that  can 
be  turned  to  account  is  brought  into  requisition,  and  a  very 
common  plant  will  in  many  cases  look  as  well  as  the  occupants 
of  exotic  houses.  We  have  for  several  winters  used  along  with 
other  things  the  berries  of  some  large  plants  of  Cotoneaster 
Simmondsii,  which  are  growing  against  the  walls  of  houses 
facing  the  north.  These  bright  shining  berries,  of  a  clear 
orange  colour,  look  well  when  numbers  of  them  are  clustered 
on  the  spurs  of  the  tree,  as  they  are  when  it  is  grown  against  a 
wall  and  properly  pruned,  but  they  are  of  little  use  when  it  is 
grown  as  an  open  bush,  and  the  birds  do  not  seem  ta  attack 
them  so  readily  as  the  fruit  of  the  Pyracantha  and  other  CratEe- 
guses.  A  set  of  troughs  dressed  with  the  short  trusses  of  Lau- 
rustinus  blooms  and  a  few  of  these  tufts  of  berries  put  in 
amongst  them,  look  very  showy,  the  edges  of  the  troughs  being 
hidden  by  overhanging  Ivy  leaves.  Holly  berries  are  more 
difficult  to  manage,  but  they,  too,  are  used,  and  on  one  parti- 
cular evening  Mistletoe  may  be  worked  in  ;  still  I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  indiscriminate  mixtures,  nor,  in  fact,  for  mixtures  at 
all,  except  it  be  of  only  two  kinds.  Perhaps  in  the  tops  of  the 
flower-stands  this  rule  may  be  disregarded,  but  employing  too 
many  different  materials  there  is  also  objectionable. 

Little  things  often  materially  augment  the  general  effect, 
and  we  have  frequently  thrown  in  some  green  when  none  was 
near,  by  putting  a  star  or  other  device  underneath  the  candle- 
sticks, generally  using  selected  Portugal  Laurel  leaves  that  are 
flat.  A  portion  of  their  base  being  cut  oft",  they  are  sewn  upon 
a  piece  of  white  paper  or  card  with  their  points  outwards,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  whole  as  flat  as  possible.  These  stars 
are  useful  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  when  plants  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  flower-stands,  and  the  pots  either  covered  with 
ornamental  paper  or  placed  in  silver  vessels,  the  stars  are  placed 
beneath  these. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  upright  flower-stands  which  have 
been  described,  we  have  a  number  of  small  glass  baskets,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer  but  deeper,  and  having  a  twisted 
handle.  The  bowl  of  the  basket  rests  on  globular  knobs, 
and  beneath  it  is  placed  a  prepared  circular  mirror-stand  16  or 
17  inches  in  diameter,  separate  from  the  basket,  and  having 
a  bordering  of  crimson  chenille.  These  little  baskets  when 
filled,  not  crowded,  with  flowers,  can  be  placed  anywhere,  and 
in  my  opinion  look  better  than  the  taller  ones,  and  are  as 
useful  for  the  drawing-room  table  as  for  the  dinner-table.  On 
the  latter  they  can  be  introduced  to  fill  up  any  spare  place  that 
may  be  desirable.  They  are  made  of  ordinary  white  glass,  all 
plain  excepting  the  handle,  and  its  presence  amongst  the 
flowers,  &e.,  is  pleasing. — J.  Eobson. 


VEIiBENA   CUTTINGS   FAILING. 

For  two  years  my  Verbenas  have  been  suffering  from  the 
same  cause  as  "  Fi.  F."  mentions,  and  particularly  Purple  King. 
The  cuttings  when  inserted  in  the  autumn  were  not  quite  so 
good  as  I  should  have  liked,  still  they  struck  readily  enough, 
but  after  the  first  pinching  that  I  gave  them  they  began  to 
look  worse,  and  gradually  died  down  from  the  point  to  the 
root,  till  I  am  now  almost  out  of  stock  to  propagate  from.  Last 
year  it  was  Geant  des  Batailles  that  suffered  most. 

On  seeing  Verbena  cuttings  were  gradually  going  off  I  have 
often  thought  over  the  subject,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chief  cause  is  that  the  stock  is  worn  out.    The 
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place  where  I  am  is  far  from  any  other  garden,  and  I  have  to 
depend  altogether  on  my  own  stock.  I  believe  the  stock  of 
Parple  King  has  not  been  changed  for  many  years,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Geaut  des  Batailles.  Last  year  I 
begged  a  few  cuttings  of  the  latter,  and  the  plants  from  these 
grew  much  better  all  summer  than  any  of  the  others,  furnish- 
ing good  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
gone  off  throughout  the  winter,  all  being  treated  alike.  The 
other  kinds  which  I  grow  have  all  betn  from  fresh  stock  pro- 
cured within  a  few  years,  and  I  cannot  complain  muck  of  them, 
but  even  with  them  I  find  those  which  have  been  here  the 
longest  are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  good  cuttings  from,  and 
to  keep  all  winter.  I 
intend  to  obtain  a 
few  fresh  plants  of 
Purple  King  and 
watch  them,  and,  if 
you  think  proper,  I 
will  report  the  result 
next  year. 

I  tbiuk  that  it  is 
desirable  to  change 
the  stock  sometimes, 
particularly  when 
the  same  few  beds 
have  to  be  planted 
year  after  year,  with 
just  the  addition  of  a 
little  light  manure 
perhaps.  I  hope  some 
of  yonr  readers  will 
observe  the  results  of 
changing  their  stock, 
and  report  their  ex- 
perience.— S.  N. 

[We  advised  a 
change  of  cuttings 
years  ago,  and  it 
would  be  more  prac- 
tised if  gardeners 
could  do  so  without 
endless  explanations 
to  employerB.-Ens.] 


The  thermometers  have  been  verified  at  the  Greenwich  Obser- 


vatory. 
Day. 
MaX'Ch. 
2nd        

Max.  in  Bbade 
at  4  feet. 
58  4°         

Max.  in  sun 

at  4  feet.t 
1ij6.8° 

8rd         .... 

65,4°        

112  0° 

4th         

65.0'        

112.3° 

5th         

r.7  9.^        

113.5" 

— Feancis  Nunes, 

Chislehurst,  Kent, 

CYPRIPEDIUM 

DOMINIANUM. 

This  beautiful  va- 
riety is  deservedly 
named  after  Mr. 
Dominy,  so  well 
known  as  the  suc- 
cessful cross-breeder 
of  Orchids  at  Messrs. 
Vtitoh's.  Mr.  Do- 
miny  obtained  it  by 
crossing  C.  Pearcei 
and  C.  caudatum. 

The  chief  points 
in  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  this  offspring 
are  as  follows  ;  — 
Peduncle  many-flow- 
ered ;  spathe-like 
bracts  half  the  length 
of  the  ovary ;  ovary 
rather  pilose ;  sepals 

oblong     triangular  ;  ,,      .     ,. 

petals  caudate,  cili-  C5p.u>cd.um 

ated  ;  lip  saccate,  near  the  mouth  retnpe.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  in  almost  every  feature  an  intermediate  of  its  two 
parents.  Its  flowers  have  the  yellowiBh-green  tint  and  purple 
veins  and  blotchefl  of  caudatum,  and  like  them  open  all  to- 
gether. MbBBre.  Veitch  find  that  it  is  a  very  free-growiDg 
variety. 


WATER   SUPPLY. 

I  FIND  that  we  have  not  here  done  half  enough  to  iuBure  the  requisite 
supply  of  moisture  in  sammer.     There  have  been  many  showers,  and 

many  drizzling  days, 
but  here  (near  Luton) 
we  have  not  had  enough 
of  moisture  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  sub- 
soil. Without  a  much 
greater  rainfall  I  fear 
that  next  summer  we 
must  not  depend  on 
the  moisture  beneath. 
There  are  few  places 
where  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  have 
not  run  to  waste.  "With 
a  continuance  of  such 
summers  as  we  have 
lately  experienced,  a 
large  reservoir  of  water 
will  be  indispensable 
both  for  the  farm  and 
garden,  and  the  first 
expense  of  forming  one 
will  be  true  economy 
in  the  end.  From  a 
single  broad  piece  of 
gravel  I  found  that  the 
water  ran  off  it  into  a 
drain  during  a  heavy 
rain  at  the  rate  of  a 
gallon  per  minute. 
How  valuable  that 
water  would  have  been 
in  July  I  From  all  I 
can  leana,  the  water  in 
deep  wells  is  getting 
very  low,  and  is  likely 
to  be  lower  still. 

Those  who  have  a 
water  supply  at  com- 
mand know  nothing  of 
the  ceayeless  anxiety 
many  of  as  endured 
last  summer,  when  the 
greatcoDsideration  was 
with  how  little  water 
we  could  manage  to 
beep  plants  alive.  Even 
for  damping  paths,  &c., 
in  houses  I  was  glad  to 
use  dirty  water,  know- 
lug  that  there  would 
be  no  sediment  in  the 
vapoui  given  off.  Con- 
trast such  a  state  of 
affairs  with  that  of  the 
gardener  who,  by  turn- 
ing a  tap  and  hose,  can 
water  any  part  of  his 
ground.  No  doubt  there 
has  been  muth  inju- 
dicious and  over-water- 
int:,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  affair  from 
not  bting  able  to  water 
at  all.  Without  mulch- 


Dominiauum. 


High  Mabch  TEMrERATURES.— So  early  in  March  the  follow- 
ing  high  temperatures  registered  here  may  prove  of  interest. 


ing  and  shading  last  snmmev  many  gardeners  would  have  been  quite 
unable  to  furnish  a  regular  kitchen  supply,  and  I  only  hope  that  in  the 
ensuing  season  wo  shall  have  more  moisture  in  the  ground  to  fall 
back  upon,  if  not  larger  reservoirs. 

If  I  were  entering  on  a  large  fresh  place,  where  many  pot  plants, 
Arc,  were  expected  to  be  grown,  I  would,  as  a  matter  of  first  import- 
ance, make  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  water  supijly,  and  this  ia  of  still 
greater  interest  to  a  young  gardener  entering  on  his  first  place.  I 
fear  that  it  is  something  incidental  to  humanity  to  make  some  allow- 

1  Black  bulb  vacuum  thermometer. 
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ance  for  shortcomings  'when  there  is  a  seen  cause  of  failure,  hut  to 
forget  all  about  the  consequences  when  these  causes  cease  to  be  so 
couepicuously  perceptible.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  when  the  re- 
freshing showers  of  last  autumn  came  it  was  expected  that  the  usual 
results  in  autumn  produce  would  be  forthcoming,  altogether  ignoring 
the  dryness  and  the  want  of  water  power  in  summer.  There  are 
plenty  of  employers  who  will  sympathise  with  the  ^.-ardener  in  the  loss 
of  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  from  frost,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  forget  the 
frost  in  the  fine  sunny  days  of  April  and  May,  and  perhaps  grumble 
over  the  want  of  the  accustomed  supply.  No  gardener  can  at  once 
make  up  the  deficiency,  but  if  wise  he  will  try  every  means  to  let  it  be 
felt  as  Uttle  as  possible.  Of  one  thing  he  may  rest  assured,  that  when 
fine  weather  comes  the  effects  of  the  frost  will  be  little  considered. 
The  fine-weather  produce  will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  and  he  must  try 
by  every  means  not  to  allow  wants  to  be  felt. — R.  ¥. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
The  public  will  bail  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Gibson  as  the  Shpekintendent  of  Hyde  Paek  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  in  both  of  which,  and  especially  the  latter, 
there  is  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Gibson's  well- 
known  taste  in  garden  design  and  bis  skill  as  a  cultivator.  His 
new  position  will  afford  a  fresh  field  and  a  greater  scope  than 
Battersea  Park,  which  has  rendered  his  name  world-famous. 
The  superintendence  of  Battersea  Park,  we  understand,  falls 
to  Mr.  Boger,  late  of  Berry  Hill,  Maidenhead,  and  that  of 
Victoria  Park  to  Mr.  Macintyre,  formerly  of  Kew. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OAHDEN. 

As  the  land  becomes  dry  turn  back  with  the  fork  the  plot 
intended  for  Carrots,  that  it  may  become  pulverised  and  open 
before  sowing.     The  most  profitable  Carrots  for  small  families 
are  the  Scarlet  Short  Horn  and  the  Short  Orange  ;  a  few  of  the 
Long  Ked  may  be  added,  as  they  keep  somewhat  better.     Pre- 
pare a  sheltered  border  for  sowing  a  small  crop  of  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Leeks.     To  have  the 
Leeks  fine,  sow  under  glass  in  a  little  heat,  and  afterwards 
prick  out.    Also,  as  the  ground  becomes  dry,  turn  back  with  a 
fork  the  plot  intended  for  Onions,  preparatory  to  sowing  as  pre- 
viously advised.     The  most  useful  kinds  of  Onions  for  general 
purposes  are  the  White  Spanish  or  Portugal,  Strasburg,  or 
White  Globe,   with  a  few  of  James's  Keeping  for  late  use.  I 
Underground  Onions  are  useful  for  affording  bulbs  till  the 
general  crop  is  ready,  and  the  true  Silverskin  for  pickling. 
The  autumn-sown  plants  should  now  be  transferred  to  a  warm 
rich  border  to  furnish  an  early  supply,  likewise  a  few  of  the 
smallest  bulbs  of  last  year  for  the  same  purpose.     Parsley  and 
Winter  Spinach  will  be  much  improved  by  a  dressing  of  soot 
on  the  fiist  wet  day.    Protect  the  crowns  of  EJmbarh,  particu- 
larly the  early  kinds,  by  straw  placed  over  them.     Sea-kale  in 
the  open  ground  should  be  earthed-up  to  blanch.     When  the 
soil  is  sandy  and  light  it  may  serve,  but  should  be  broken  down 
fine  before  placing  it  over  the  crowns,  that  the  heads  may  not 
grow  crooked.     On  heavy  soils  old  tan,  decayed  leaves,  or  coal 
ashes  are  usef al  substitutes  for  blanching. 
fruit  garden. 
Presuming  that  the  pruning,  training,  &e.,  of  trees  and  fruit 
bushes  is  now  complete  and  the  ground  properly  forked  over 
between  them,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  Strawberry 
plantations,  which  generally  appear  to  have  suffered  severely. 
The  beds  should  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  a  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  spread  between  the  rows  ;  it  may  afterwards  be  forked 
in  very  lightly,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.     In  doing  this 
spread  a  little  soil  up  to  the  crowns  of  the  plants ;  doing  so 
will  assist  the  growth  of  new  surface  roots.     Last  season's 
runners  should  be  gone  over,  and  those  which  have  been  thrown 
out  by  the  action  of  the  frost  should  be  made  firm  in  the  soil. 
Afterwards  mulch  the  surface.    Last  season's  leaves,  although 
turned  brown,  should  remain  on  the  old  plants  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  protect  the  new  growth  from  cutting  winds  and 
frost.     Apricots,  Peaches,  &c.,  if  not  previously  covered,  should 
have  the  protecting  material  put  on,  quite  as  much  for  the 
present  to  retard  the  opening  of  the  flowers  as  afterwards  to 
protect  them  from  frost.    The  longer  the  opening  of  the  flowers 
can  be  kept  back  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  crop. 


feature  in  gardens  of  the  above  description,  and  especially 
where  the  proprietor  is  resident  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
To  those  who  have  hitherto  grown  only  the  usual  bedding-out 
plants  and  annuals,  and  who  have  t»  wait  till  midsummer  for 
a  display  of  flowers,  it  is  recommended  that  they  procure  a 
selection  of  the  mere  showy  Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Phloxes, 
Dianthuses,  and  other  ornamental  herbaceous  plants,  Liliums, 
ttc. ;  for  planting  among  shrubs  in  borders,  and  for  mixed  beds, 
they  are  invaluable,  while  the  tact  of  their  affording  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom  from  early  spring  almost  to  Christmas  ought  to 
obtain  for  them  a  more  general  introduction,  particularly  where 
cut  flowers  and  a  continuous  show  of  blossom  are  essential. 
The  improvement  in  habit  and  colour  which  is  annually  taking 
place  in  the  above  and  other  genera  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
an  additional  inducement  for  growing  them.  A  few  annuals, 
including  German  Ten-week  Stocks,  may  be  sown  in  pots 
thinly  for  transplanting  in  the  open  borders  in  April  for  an 
early  bloom,  more  especially  as  many  autumn-sown  annuals  will 
have  perished.  Any  Anemones  yet  remaining  out  of  the  ground 
should  be  planted,  and  the  same  direction  will  serve  for  any 
other  bulbs  yet  unplanted. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORT. 

The  earliest  started  hybrid  Ithododendrohs  and  Azaleas,  if 
now  opening  their  flowers,  should  be  placed  in  the  conservatory, 
where  they  will  add  much  towards  making  the  house  more  than 
usually  gay  by  the  large  masses  of  colour  which  good  specimens 
of  these  showy  plants  present.  During  the  period  of  blossom 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as  the 
flowers  always  droop  when  such  is  the  case.  To  make  room 
for  the  above  and  other  forced  plants,  any  Camellias  in  pots 
which  are  going  out  of  bloom  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  house 
to  rest.  Keep  up  a  supply  of  the  various  kinds  of  Roses,  Lilacs, 
Weigelas,  and  the  general  stock  of  forced  shrubs  and  bulbous 
plants.  Those  useful  spring-flowering  plants  are  equally  valu- 
able for  cut  flowers  as  for  show.  In  addition,  do  not  forget  to 
have  a  large  share  of  scented  plants,  as  forced  Sweet  Briar, 
Aloysia  oitriodora,  Oranges,  Daphnes,  Mignonette,  and  Violets, 
plants  which  are  always  in  request.  The  weather  having  be- 
come milder,  fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with  for  hardwooded 
greenhouse  plants,  unless  the  night  temperature  falls  below  35°. 
At  this  time,  however,  and  for  a  few  weeks,  let  the  necessary 
waterings  and  cleaning  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  for 
the  air  of  the  house  to  become  dry  before  evening,  when  less 
danger  will  arise  to  the  plants  by  a  low  night  temperature  than 
when  they  are  exposed  to  it  surrounded  by  a  damp  atmosphere. 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  similar  plants  of  soft  growth 
should  be  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  45°,  which  may  be 
increased  a  few  degrees  if  the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  early. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  at  a  snflicient  distance  apart  to 
admit  the  light  freely  to  their  lower  leaves,  which  otherwise 
will  turn  sickly  and  fall  off. 

STOVE. 

Stove  plants  which  have  been  pruned-in  and  have  made  a 
few  inches  of  new  wood  should  be  potted.  Large  specimens  of 
Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  Vincas,  &c.,  should  be  partly 
shaken  out  and  moderately  disrcoled.  After  potting  plunge  in 
a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  syringe  frequently  to  promote  a 
healthy  growth.  Water  must  only  be  moderately  supplied  to 
recently  potted  plants  until  they  become  established.  Let  the 
night  temperature  be  C5°,  with  an  increase  of  from  10°  to  15° 
on  bright  days.  Altbough  the  shifting  and  fresh  dressing  of 
the  general  stock  of  Orchids  will  in  most  cases  be  completed, 
yet  when  the  stock  is  extensive  and  contains  a  number  cf 
duplicates  they  should  not  all  be  started  at  the  same  time,  as 
it  is  more  desirable  to  have  a  succession  of  plants  for  blooming 
than  a  glut  at  one  season,  unless  special  reasons  sanction  a 
contrary  practice.  As  this  tribo  is  now  mostly  commencing 
growth,  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature,  accompanied  with 
atmospheric  moisture,  should  take  place  to  encourage  the 
utmost  development  of  the  present  season's  growth.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  at  this  critical  period  of  their  growth  the 
young  shoots  are  neither  rotted  off  by  water  being  allowed  to 
lodge  round  them,  nor  destroyed  by  slugs  or  insects.  The 
latter  should  be  trapped,  and  a  nightly  examination  be  made 
by  candlelight  for  the  former  till  a  riddance  be  effected. — W. 
Keane. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

The  mixed  or  picturesque  styles  of  gardening  being  those 
most  generally  adopted  in  places  of  moderate  extent  and  for 
situations  where  a  more  formal  style  would  not  harmonise  with 
other  objects,  herbaceous  plants  should  always  form  a  principal 


DOINGS   OF  THE   LAST   WEEK. 
Another  glorious  week — enough  to  make  the  heart  of  the 
seed-sower  rejoice,  for  never  did  we  see  ground  in  better  con- 
dition for  sowing.    We  had  the  March  dust  even  before  March 
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came,  let  ns  hope  we  shall  see  something  of  April  showers,  for 
in  this  district  water  is  anything  bat  abundant,  and  thoughtful 
people  are  beginning  in  earnest  to  see  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  the  rains  that  fall  on  buildings  to  run  to  waste  as 
formerly. 

Sucl-i  a  season  as  this  presents  ns  with  a  vivid  contrast  as  to 
the  labours  and  cares  of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  The 
farmer,  when  he  has  all  his  main  seed  crops  transferred  to  the 
soil,  can  take  a  little  repose  ;  but,  even  in  such  fine  weather  as 
this,  the  gardener  can  sow  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  must 
have  as  produce  during  the  season.  With  him,  except  as  re- 
gards root  crops,  the  question  is  less  how  to  bring  a  number  of 
crops  to  maturity  than  to  have  a  number  of  succession  crops, 
fit  to  be  consumed  in  a  juicy,  succulent  state,  and  therefore, 
however  anxious,  he  can  take  but  comparatively  little  advan- 
tage of  the  fine  weather,  so  far  as  sowing  is  concerned. 

KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

We  have  sown  Parsnips,  and  a  portion  of  Onions  and  Car- 
rots, and  will  sow  more  Onions  in  the  course  of  a  week,  as  well 
as  more  Carrots  at  intervals  of  several  weeks.  For  giving 
satisfaction  with  rich  crisp  Carrots,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  fre- 
quently until  the  middle  and  end  of  May,  and  even  later.  The 
worm  seldom  attacks  Carrots  whilst  they  are  young,  and  even 
if  they  are  not  so  large,  they  are  very  sweet  and  nice  from  late 
sowings,  and  suit  admirably  for  being  cooked  whole.  Parsnip 
being  a  very  hardy  seed  can  scarcely  be  sown  too  soon,  if  the 
ground  is  mellow,  dry,  and  nicely  pulverised.  Beetroot,  Salsafy, 
and  Soorzonera  we  defer  sowing  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  as  there 
is  a  risk  of  their  showing  a  seed  stem  when  sown  early.  For 
all  these  root  crops  the  ground  should  be  well  moved  by  trench- 
ing, ridging,  and  re-ridging  if  it  is  stiff ;  and  to  obtain  fine, 
straight,  clean  roots,  the  manure  given  to  such  ground  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  entice  the  roots 
downwards,  and  hence  the  surface  soil  should  be  poor  rather 
than  rich.  With  such  care,  even  in  old  rich  kitchen  gardens, 
fine  roots  can  be  obtained  by  having  these  crops  following 
a  rather  exhausting  crop  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  or  Peas.  We 
have  sometimes  had  such  roots  after  Celery,  but  whether  the 
Celery  was  in  rows  or  beds,  the  dung  of  the  trenches,  however 
equally  distributed,  was  apt,  from  getting  mingled  with  the 
surface  staple,  to  encourage  surface-rooting  too  much,  and 
hence  we  are  liable  to  have  forked,  branched,  and  crooked  roots 
instead  of  clear,  handsome,  straight  ones. 

In  all  old  gardens,  with  a  superabundance  of  organic  matter 
in  the  shape  of  manure,  and  which  is  apt  to  become  sour  and 
inert,  nothing  will  be  of  such  service  as  a  dressing  of  quicklime 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  Even  chalk  in  stiff  soils  will  often 
be  of  great  service  as  a  lightenor  and  regulator  of  moisture,  but 
it  will  not  act  as  a  solvent  like  quicklime.  In  some  cases  it  is 
quite  surprising  how  a  coating  of  an  inch  of  lime  will  render  a 
stiff  soil  porous  and  easily  pulverised.  It  adds  little  or  nothing, 
however,  in  the  way  of  fertility  to  poor  hungry  soils,  but  even 
in  them  it  acts  beneficially  by  making  them  more  retentive  of 
moisture,  whilst  in  stiff  heavy  ground  the  extra  moisture, 
through  its  influence,  passes  off  more  freely.  The  most  striking 
effect  of  a  lime  dressing  is  to  be  found  on  soil  that  may  be 
said,  from  frequent  cropping  and  manuring,  to  have  become 
dung-sick ;  on  such  ground  the  tffect  is  often  very  striking. 
With  such  a  dressing  the  crops  of  Potatoes  obtained  in  old 
kitchen  gardens  are  often  wonderful :  hence  lime  acts  most 
effectively  on  peat-mossy  land,  rendering  the  inert  astringent 
vegetable  matter  soluble.  On  such  ground  we  have  seen  ex- 
traordinary crops  of  Carrots. 

We  planted  a  good  breadth  of  early  Potatoes,  placing  them 
about  6  inches  deep,  as  then,  in  common  seasons,  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  whether  they  are  earthed  up  or  not. 
Last  summer  we  wished  we  had  earthed  all  ours  up,  as  those 
carthed-up  felt  the  effects  of  the  dryness  least,  and  ripened  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine  tubers  early.  Those  not  earthed  did  not  yield 
such  fine  tubers,  the  drought  sooner  reached  the  roots.  In  an 
ordinary  favourable  season  we  have  found  that  Potatoes  planted 
from  G  to  more  inches  in  depth  yielded  quite  as  good,  and  in 
some  cases  heavier  crops  than  those  that  were  earthed-up. 
Last  season  was  so  exceptional  in  its  dryness  that  it  is  hardly 
appropriate  to  draw  conclusions  from  it,  except  in  the  way  of 

warning.  t,  a-  , 

Plenty  of  air  was  Riven  in  the  fine  days  to  Potatoes,  Eadishes, 
Carrots,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  frames.  Planted  out  a  piece  of  early 
Potatoes  in  an  earth  pit,  with  hot  leaves  and  manure  beneath 
them,  and  pome  old  sashes  and  other  protection  over  them. 
Sowed  Eadishes  between,  as  they  will  be  ready  to  be  off  before 
the  Potatoes  shoot  many  inches.    Our  most  forward  Potatoes 


were  planted  in  9-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  Peach 
house  until  they  were  rather  in  the  way  and  began  ■  to  give 
signs  of  drawing  a  little,  when  they  were  removed  to  an  earth 
pit,  the  pots  being  plunged  an  inch  or  two  over  the  rims  in  a 
bed  of  old  and  new  leaves  that  just  yielded  a  mild  heat,  whilst 
the  tops  were  protected  with  old  sa&hes.  Tkese  are  tubering 
very  nicely,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  early  gatherings  may  be 
obtained  more  easily  from  pots  than  from  Potatoes  planted  out 
in  frames  and  pits. 

We  have  a  strong  regard  for  fco.r  frames  covered  with  sashes  ; 
they  can  be  so  easily  moved,  and  turned  to  so  many  purposes, 
and  when  used  for  early  Eadishes,  Carrots,  and  even  Potatoes, 
they  can  be  moved  off  as  the  spring  advances,  a  more  modest 
protection  given,  and  the  frames  and  glass  used  for  other  crops 
needing  more  heat.  The  brick  pit  cannot  be  moved.  You 
may,  in  the  same  way  as  just  stated,  use  the  glass  lights,  but 
nothing  more.  Whilst  loving  the  old  frames  in  which  even  from 
early  Cucumbers  and  Melons  we  have  seen  almost  as  great 
results  obtained  as  by  the  best  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water — 
upon  the  whole,  wherever  there  is  game  encouraged  near  the 
garden,  and  that  game  is  fed  when  neceseary,  we  should  like 
entirely  to  substitute  pits  for  frames,  as  mice  and  rats  cannot 
so  easily  enter  by  the  brick,  and,  if  the  wall-plates  are  sound, 
can  hardly  enter  at  all,  except  when  the  sashes  are  open.  At 
one  time  when  the  wall-plates  of  even  pita  were  worn  out,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  morning  two  or  three  runs 
made  through  the  plate,  and  much  mischief  done  by  cutting 
things  down  in  mere  wantonness.  When  pits  are  resolved 
upon,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  them  together,  and 
in  all  cases  where  fuel  is  easily  obtained,  to  famish  them  with 
piping  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost,  as  the  fuel  will  rarely  cost 
so  much  as  covering,  labour,  and  the  breakage  likely  to  be  in- 
curred. One  evil,  however,  is  very  likely  to  ensue,  and  that 
is,  if  there  is  no  hotbed  of  dung  formed,  the  gardener  may 
wish  and  wish  over  and  over  again  for  manure  when  he  really 
wants  it. 

The  Effects  of  the  Winter. — We  had  a  slight  tour  on  business 
the  other  day,  and  where  all  vegetables  as  a  rule  were  a  week 
or  ten  days  earlier  than  here,  and,  if  such  a  thing  could  be 
possible,  the  wreck  was  more  general ;  but  in  a  few  cottage 
gardens  we  found  the  Cabbages  have  stood,  and  in  each  case 
the  plants  were  smaller  and  younger  than  ours.  As  already 
stated,  our  crops  withstood  the  severest  frost  uninjured,  but 
the  damp,  and  fog,  and  comparative  warmth  between  the  two 
frosts  did  the  injury.  We  were  not  aware  that  the  temperature 
had  been  so  low  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  John  Fells,  of 
Hitchen,  told  us  that  on  one  night  with  him  the  thermometer 
fell  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so, 
and  then  it  rose,  and  to  that  low  temperature  he  traced  the 
destruction  among  some  of  his  finest  shrubs.  We  forget  now 
the  hours  of  the  night  in  which  it  was  coldest  with  him, 
but  we  did  not  notice  it  so  cold  here  at  any  time,  and  piart  of 
the  mystery  may  have  been  that  we  did  not  notice  the  thermo- 
meter during  these  hours.  We  think,  however,  from  all  we 
have  heard  that  the  temperature  varied  much  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  the  coldest  in  dry  light 
soils,  where  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  warmest. 
On  such  light  lands  Laurustinus,  Cupressns  Lambertiana,  ifee., 
have  been  killed  to  the  ground,  wbilst  here  they  exhibit  no 
trace  of  injury.  In  one  place  we  saw  the  common  Laurel  as  if 
the  shoots  had  been  exposed  to  a  blast  from  a  furnace,  whilst 
here  they  are  as  green  as  if  no  frost  had  touched  them.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  in  some  places  where  shrubs  have  thus  suffered 
the  Cabbages  have  suffered  far  less  than  eurs.  Oar  expecta- 
tions are  so  far  realised,  that  in  the  light-land  market  gardens 
about  Sandy  and  Biggleswade  the  young  Cabbage  plants  have 
stood  comparatively  uninjured,  and  all  the  better  the  smaller 
the  plants  were.  As  remarked  some  time  ago,  the  thoughtful 
garilener  must  use  every  means  to  bring  up  his  leeway,  as 
when  the  fine  weather  in  May  comes  on  the  frost  and  its 
disasters  will  be  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

We  have  not  yet  limewashed  any  of  our  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
but  we  fear  we  shall  have  to  do  so,  as  though  the  short  hard- 
billed  birds  are  less  numerous  than  last  year,  they  have  made 
their  mark  on  some  of  the  most  forward  buds.  Potted  oS 
Melon  and  Cucumber  plants  a  second  time,  as  we  have  no  place 
ready  for  them  as  yet,  and  little  is  lost  by  having  strong  plants 
when  turned  out.  A  few  Cucumbers  are  still  to  be  had  from 
some  old  plants  in  a  small  pit,  and  the  young  plants  in  large 
pots  will  soon  take  their  place.  No  weather  could  be  more 
favourable  to  them  after  the  dull  weeks  and  months.    In  all 
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sneh  sudden  changes  from  dnlness  to  brightness,  a  little 
shading  for  an  hour  or  two  is  often  more  benetioial  than  water- 
ing when  the  roots  are  moist  enough.  The  plants  should  never 
flag,  but  in  such  sudden  extremes  from  cloud  to  bright  sunshine 
the  leaves  cannot  at  once,  though  there  may  be  moisture  enough 
at  the  roots,  get  the  requisite  amount  of  liquid  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  evaporation.  A  slight  syringing  to  arrest 
evaporation  will  often  be  better  than  shading.  We  have  even 
sprinkled  the  outside  of  the  sashes  with  clean  water,  as  before 
that  was  evaporated  the  rays  of  the  sun  did  not  pass  freely. 
It  is  always  advisable  never  to  allow  a  leaf  to  flag,  whatever 
mode  be  used  to  prevent  it.  The  great  evil  of  shading  is  not 
80  much  shading  when  necessary  by  any  simple  mode,  as  that 
the  putter-on  is  apt  to  allow  the  shading  to  remain  too  long. 
Every  minute  it  remains  on  when  not  wanted  tends  to  make 
a  plant  weak,  and  to  rob  it  of  its  natural  robustness.  Except  for 
plants  that  naturally  delight  in  the  shade,  the  less  shade  they 
have,  save  in  sudden  extremes  of  dulness  and  brightness  under 
glass,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

Manure  watering  to  everything  in  pots  should  also  be  given 
with  discretion ;  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  give  it  to  flowering 
plants  before  the  flower  buds  appear  and  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  ;  for  such  things  as  Strawberries  in  pots  the 
flower  truss  should  show  boldly.  For  Melons  it  is  best  to  have 
the  fruit  set  and  swelling  before  manure  water  is  given.  There 
would  be  fewer  errors  on  this  subject  if  we  could  always  re- 
collect that  brandy  and  fine  old  port  are  different  things  from 
small  beer,  however  refreshing  the  latter  may  be.  We  once 
knew  of  some  young  Vines  with  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
border,  and  they  never  recovered  after  a  copious  watering  taken 
from  the  cesspool  of  a  large  stable,  and  applied  just  as  it  came. 
The  liquid  was  so  strong  that  it  would  have  stood  well  five  or 
six  times  its  bulk  of  common  water,  and  then  been  strong 
enongh  for  anything. 

0KNA5IENTAL  DEPAKTMENT. 

There  is  still  much  planting,  turfing,  and  alteration  to  per- 
form in  the  pleasure  ground,  and  for  levelling  and  tnrf-laying 
no  weather  could  be  finer.  If  we  should  have  a  good  rain  in  a 
short  time  all  will  be  well,  and  the  fresh  turfing  will  never  be 
distinguishable  in  summer.  Where  experienced  layers  of  turf 
cannot  be  found  much  may  be  done  by  levelling  well,  and  having 
the  turf  cut  of  uniform  width  and  thickness.  Many  old  lawns 
become  uneven  in  the  course  of  years,  and  taking  them  up, 
fresh  levelling,  and  relaying,  besides  other  advantages,  are  next 
to  a  death  blow  to  the  most  staring  broad-leaved  weeds. 

A  short  time  ago  we  noticed  an  inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
chemically  prepared  sand  for  eradicating  all  such  broad-leaved 
weeils  on  lawns,  as  Daisies,  Plantains,  &c.  We  have  forgotten 
for  the  present  the  maker's  name.  The  great  objection  to  the 
free  use  of  the  material  was  its  pi  ice,  except  for  a  lawn  of  the 
smallest  dimensions.  We  tried  a  little  barrel  of  it,  and  found 
that  when  freely  applied  all  such  leaves  first  became  black, 
then  shrivelled  up  and  disappeared,  and  the  roots  of  Plantains 
were  killed  to  their  extremities.  Smaller  doses  killed  the 
leaves  and  part  of  the  root-stems,  but  in  a  month  or  two  small 
stems  came  again  from  the  bottom  of  the  root.  What  seemed 
to  us,  however,  the  most  incredible  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  maker  and  vendor  was,  that  this  sand  powder  would  do  no 
injury  to,  but  rather  improve,  the  common  grasses  of  our  lawns  ; 
but  we  found  this  statement  perfectly  correct,  inasmuch  as 
whilst  it  blackened  and  shrivelled  up  Plantains,  &c.,  it  did  no 
injury  to  the  common  grasses.  On  the  whole,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
grub  up  Plantains,  etc.,  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots  than  to 
use  the  prepared  sand.  But  there  are  many  who  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  the  weeds  without  disturbing  their  lawns,  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  have  tried  the  remedy  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  results.  We  regret  forgetting  the  maker's  name,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  at  least  tempo- 
rarily putting  Plantains  and  other  large-leaved  plants  on  a 
lawn  out  nf  bight  without  injuring  the  grass  of  the  lawn.  More 
decided  effectiveness  may  yet  be  combined  with  more  economy. 

Forward  bulbs  out  of  doors  will  require  a  little  protection  from 
frost  and  heavy  rains  it  these  come.  We  find  great  dilficulty  in 
keeping  such  bulbs  as  Crocuses  without  being  well  protected. 
We  have  even  had  the  shoots  cut  over  after  showing  flower. 
We  are  almost  inclined  to  give  way  to  envy  when  we  see  lines 
and  combinations  of  Crocuses  without  a  seeming  break  in  the 
whole,  as  if  the  mice  disdained  to  touch  them.  We  may  trap 
by  scores,  but  still  the  corms  of  the  Crocuses  are  eaten  up. 
We  have  thought  of  several  modes  cf  doctoring  the  corms  ;  but 
then  that  would  be  of  no  avail  as  a  preventive  against  having 


the  shoots  cut  over  and  mangled  when  above  ground  and  show- 
ing bloom. 

Wb  took  the  opportunity  of  turning  up  empty  flower  beds 
and  leaving  them  rough,  as  we  prefer  what  manure  we  give  to 
be  chiefly  confined  near  the  surface,  to  encourage  early  rooting 
after  planting. 

Violets  are  now  coming  plentifully  in  the  open  air.  Our 
Czar  protected  with  glass  has  been  very  fine.  Our  Neapolitans 
this  year  have  not  been  up  to  the  mark  daring  the  winter, 
though  showing  well  now.  The  reason  is,  that  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  summer,  and  our  inability  to  water  them,  th& 
plants  suffered  much  from  red  spider.  We  kept  them  alive  by 
shading  them  with  evergreen  boughs,  but  the  shading  helped 
to  weaken  them.  We  trust  that  they  will  all  be  secure  next 
season,  as  though  we  may  be  prejudiced,  we  still  think  a  fine, 
large,  Neapolitan  Violet  the  king  of  Violets.  For  making-up> 
nothing  equals  the  Czar,  owing  to  the  long  footstalks  or  flower 
stems,  as  well  as  the  size  of  tbe  flowers.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  new  and  different-coloured  Violets, 
single  and  double,  and  inquiries  have  been  made  about  them 
which  we  could  not  answer.  We  should  be  glad  if  correspon- 
dents would  state  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  more 
especially  if  there  is  any  white,  pink,  or  reddish  variety,  either 
single  or  double,  that  for  general  utility  will  equal  the  Czar. 
We  have  had  some  good  gatherings  of  this  kind  from  our 
open  border  towards  the  end  of  February,  and  now  it  is  be- 
ginning to  show  from  a  row  at  the  base  of  the  north  side  of 
a  wall.  We  put  it  there  hoping  to  have  it  later  than  in  the 
open  ground,  and  we  shall  continue  this  practice.  No  plant  is 
more  easily  multiplied,  for,  not  to  speak  of  runners,  a  small 
plant  of  last  May  may  be  divided  into  a  good  number  as  soon 
as  it  has  done  blooming.  Like  other  Violets,  it  is  improved 
by  dividing  and  moving.  It  should  not  bloom  more  than  two 
seasons  in  one  place.  We  rather  think  it  does  best  when 
planted  every  year,  as  a  small  plant  in  April  or  May  becomes  a 
strong  plant  before  the  autumn,  if  there  are  showers  in  the 
summer. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  potting,  cutting- striking,  &e.,. 
and  the  great  object  now  is  to  find  room  and  conveniences  for 
the  plants  required,  without  injuring  general  crops.  Many 
of  us  must  put  every  house  to  a  number  of  purposes.  Potted- 
(iff  a  good  batch  of  the  brown  and  other  Coleuses,  Iresines, 
&c.,  but  must  top  them  several  times  to  obtain  the  number 
required.  With  a  little  bottom  heat,  however,  such  plants 
strike  and  grow  very  fast.  Speed  will  also  be  obtained  by 
potting  all  such  tender  plants  in  a  warm  place,  using  warmed 
water,  and  well-aired  warm  soil.  Tbe  less  check  a  plant  or  a 
cutting  has  the  better,  and  the  more  likely  will  a  healthy 
growth  and  freedom  from  insecta  be  secured.  The  great  secret 
of  striking  cuttings  is  to  secure  the  cutting  feeling  as  little  as 
possible  its  severance  from  the  parent  plant.  When  we  see- 
cuttings  from  a  warm  pip.ce  lying  welted  and  flagging  in  a  shed, 
or  left  in  a  cold  place  after  being  inserted,  we  often  wish  thati 
the  cuttings  had  a  voice,  and  used  it  in  remonstrance. — B.  F. 


TRADE   CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  and  Upton  Nnraeries,, 
Chester. —  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*„*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the. 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  shoiild  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Jownal  of  Horticulture ,  t£-c.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  samo 
sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry 
and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  anil  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

X.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 

Royal  HoETictJLTtJEAi,  Society's  ExHnjlTioNS  (Pomona).— If  you  write 
to  J.  RichardB,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  liensington,  he  will  send  yon  full  printed  particulars. 

Vine  Manual  (JT.  WhHal<cr)  — No  new  edition  is  about  to  be  issued,  as 
such  is  not  required.    It  is  the  "  Fruit  Manual  "  which  is  in  preparation. 

Dinner-table  Decoeation  {B-,  C). — We  shall  readily  receive  your 
notes. 
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Most  Productive  Fruit  Trees  (J.  C). — How  could  any  opinionbe 
given  without  the  slirrhteet  information  as  to  soil,  elevation,  locality, 
whether  for  kitchen  or  dessert,  and  whether  early  or  late  varieties  are 
needed  ? 

Grass  Seeds  Sowing  {W.  B.  B.).— The  beginning  of  April  is  the  most 
suitable  time  to  sow  Grass  seeds,  taking  advantage  of  weather  in  which 
there  is  an  early  prospect  of  rain. 

Seeds  (.A.  E.  C.).— Messrs.  Wrench  &  Son,  Seedsmen,  King  William 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  can  inform  you. 

Planting  Pear  Twees  {A  Sithscriber). — We  can  hardly  give  an  opinion 
as  to  your  probable  ultimate  success.  The  precautions  you  have  taken 
for  preventing  the  roots  petting  into  the  subsoil  are  so  far  good,  if  suffi- 
cient. They  may  induce  the  roots  to  spread  nearer  the  surface,  although 
they  may  not  atsolutely  prevent  their  descending.  We  recommend  you  to 
examine  the  roots  frequently  and  arrest  any  that  may  have  a  downward 
tendency. 

Hyacinths  for  the  12th  February  (Jacob). — For  flowering  by  the 
lime  you  name  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  at  the  end  of  September  or 
early  in  October,  and  should  be  kept  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  frame. 
At  the  close  of  NoveinbPr  they  should  be  placed  in  a  houPe  with  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  40^  to  45°,  andbe  continued  there  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, when  they  should  be  pbiced  in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  house  with  a 
iemperature  of  from  45"^  to  50^,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  should  have  a 
temperature  of  50-  to  55-'.  When  in  flower  they  should  be  moved  to  a 
cooler  house.  They  will  flower  finely  at  the  time  you  require.  You  will 
find  the  properties  of  the  Hyacinth  fully  given  in  "  Florists'  Flowers  for 
the  Many."  It  may  be  bad  post  free  from  our  oiiice  if  you  enclose  live 
postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Begonia  Plants  Going  off  (A  Yoitno  Gardener). — The  cause  of  the 
plants  going  off,  we  should  Sfty,  is  the  late  sowing  of  the  feed,  and  conse- 
<iuent  small  growth  made  before  winter,  and  the  "  plenty  of  water  "  would 
only  assist  their  going  ofi".  Lessen  the  supply  of  water,  not  giving  any 
until  the  soil  becomes  dry,  and  then  enough  to  show  itself  at  the  drainage. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  but  we  should  not  hesitate  to  sow 
all  but  the  herbaceous  kinds  when  ripe.  The  latter  are  best  sown  in 
spring. 

CucuJiEER  and  Melon  Pits  (ycomnii).— Where  there  is  no  fear  of 
water,  or  a  drain  can  be  laid  to  cvirry  off  any  water  that  may  run  tow.ards 
the  pit,  the  excavation  may  be  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  along  the  back 
and  front  you  will  require  a  space  of  2  feet  for  linings  of  hot  dung— mat 
is,  if  you  contemplate  forcing  early,  but  if  you  intend  to  use  it  only  in 
summer,  then  the  linings  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  walls  of  the  pit 
should  be  pigeon-holed  up  to  the  ground  level,  or  2  feet  G  inches  high  in 
front,  and  3  feet  6  inches  at  back.  The  inner  walls,  or  those  of  the  pit, 
need  not  be  more  than  half  a  brick  (4A  inchf^s)  thick,  and  above  the  pigeon- 
holes they  should  be  built  solid.  The  sides  of  the  excavation  will  need 
brickwork  a  brick  thick  to  keep  up  the  soil,  and  should  be  carried-up  level 
with  the  ground,  and  then  have  a  course  of  well-burnt  bricks  set  on  edge. 
The  height  of  the  front  wall  should  be  4  feet,  and  of  the  baolv  6  feet.  You 
will  need  a  parlition  to  divide  the  part  intended  for  Cucumbers  from  that 
proposed  for  Melons.  A  4?;.inch  wall  answers  very  well.  Cox's  Volunteer 
is  a  good  Cucumber  of  easy  culture.  Telegraph  is  also  excellent,  and  so  is 
Masters's  Prolific,  a  not-large  but  very  free-bearing  sort.  Of  Melons, 
Heckfield  Hytirid  and  Beechwood  are  good  green-fleshed  sorts,  and 
Malvern  Hal'i  and  Pine  Apple  (Wills),  are  fine,  free-setting,  scarlet-fleshed 
^inds. 

Fruit  Trees  Newly  Planted  'Q.  Q.).— No  practice  is  so  had  as  cutting 
newly-]ilanted  fruit  trees  to  sUeletous.  Do  not  shorten  any  of  the  shoots 
of  the  wall  trees  except  the  central  shoots,  which  sbronld  be  pruned-iu  to 
12  or  13  inches.  The  short  stubby  shoots  leave  entire,  if  not  of  greater 
length  than  a  few  inches,  and  ail  the  terminal  shoots  train-in  at  full 
length.  Of  course,  you  will  need  to  cut  back  all  side  sboota  not  intended 
to  form  principal  branches  to  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
their  base,  but  leaving  the  spurs  entire.  It  will  hardly  be  necessjiry  to 
water  this  month,  but  if  the  weather  be  very  dry  water  may  be  given, 
though  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  in  a  quarter  of  a  century's  practice. 
If  the  soil  be  moist  it  is  all  they  require.  The  Vines  planted  in  hampers 
and  placed  in  a  friend's  greenhouse,  with  canesG  feet  long,  will  need  to  be 
pruned  to  the  length  required  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  wires  of 
the  proposed  vinery ;  but  as  the  time  is  gone  by  for  pruning,  we  would  as 
they  swell  rub  off  the  eyes  to  the  height  you  require,  and  when  there  are 
leaves  you  can  cut  aw'ay  the  disbudded  part.  In  planting  remove  the 
-woodwork  of  the  hampers,  for  if  buried  we  are  not  certain  that  it  would 
not  breed  fungus  injurious  to  the  Vines. 

Fruit-room  Construction  (A.  ])/.).— The  site  of  a  fruit-room  should 
bo  low  rather  than  elevated,  as  when  it  is  somewhat  below  the  ground 
level  there  will  be  less  fluctuation  of  temperature.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
over,  that  the  site  should  be  dry,  and  if  not  it  must  bo  elevated  so  as  to 
guard  against  damp  ;  the  floor  should  be  concreted,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  wails  ought  to  be  asphalted,  so  as  to  prevent  damp  from  rising.  It 
is  well  to  plaster  the  walls  with  cement.  A  north  aspect  is  most  suitable, 
and  next  to  that  east ;  a  south  or  south-west  aspect  is  the  worst  of  all.  It 
is  very  important  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature,  and  the  best 
means  of  securing  it  is  double  walls  having  a  cavity  of  about  S  inches. 
Confined  air  is  the  best  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  applies  equally  to  cold 
and  damp.  The  roof  should  be  double-ceiled,  with  a  cavity  between. 
The  most  suitable  temperature  is  40 ',  and  not  exceeding  60  .  Provision 
should  bo  made  for  ventilation  to  dry-up  any  superfluous  moisture,  and 
especially  in  autumn,  wbcu  the  fruit  is  housed  in  quantity  ;  therefore, 
means  of  giving  thorough  ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  and  the 
power  to  close  should  bo  equally  effective.  The  ventilation  should  bo 
provided  in  the  highest  part  of  the  room,  as  it  then  admits  of  a  freer  cir- 
<;ulation  of  air.  Light  will  be  necessary  for  operations  in  connection 
with  the  fruit,  but  at  all  ntber  times  the  room  must  bo  quite  dark.  The 
windows  must  have  close-fitting  shutters,  and,  like  the  walls,  should  be 
double  ;  in  severe  weather  they  should  bo  covered  with  mats,  and  if  they 
enclose  bay  and  are  placed  on  the  outside  they  will  better  exclude  cold. 
The  atmosphere  must  not  be  dried  by  fire  beat,  and  so  long  as  the  fruit 
■is  dry  the  loom  is  not  too  damp.  The  means  of  affording  artificial  beat 
should  be  as  far  distant  from  the  fruit  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  beneath 
it.    Those  are  the  main  essentials  of  a  fruit-room. 

FnciT  AND  Plant  Houses  Comkined  {J.  N.).— In  building  such  houses 
■it  is  advisable  to  have  them  in  two  or  three  divisions,  as  thus  you  can 
hare  a  succession  of  fruit  and  flowers.    For  early  Grapes  wo  prefer  a 


3E  Edgings  (J.  J.).— Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
ping  ofl'  the  pieces,  and  inserting  them  with  1  or  2  inches  of  the  top 


lean-to  house  with  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  sloping  glass  to  face  the 
south,  and  the  slo])e  not  loss  steep  than  an  angle  of  45=.  For  general 
crop,  and  to  contain  plants  for  flowering  and  bedding,  we  would  avoid 
the  building  of  a  high  wall,  and  have  a  bouse  from  16  to  24  feet  in  width, 
with  a  pathway  down  the  centre,  and  a  stage  or  platform  at  each  side. 
Glass  will  be  found  cheaper  than  brick,  but  for  early  work  more  heating 
will  bo  required  for  a  sp^rn  than  for  a  lean-to  roof,  the  wall  at  back  acting 
both  as  a  protection  and  a  reservoir  of  warmth.  Such  a  house  could 
have  its  ends  due  north  and  south,  the  north  end  of  brick,  the  south  end 
of  glass.  This  would  answer  very  well,  but  instead  of  due  north  and 
south  we  would  prefer  the  ends  to  be  a  little  north-east  and  south-west. 
We  should  thus  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sun.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  such  span  roofed  houses  thus  placed— that  the  mid- 
day sun  strikes  the  roof  obliquely,  and  the  greatest  heat  will  lie  obtained 
respectively  on  the  east  and  west  slopes.  According  to  circumstances 
the  decision  must  be  made.  A  low  wall  on  each  side  would  do  for  a  steep 
span  roof,  and  the  bottom  ventilation  could  be  given  in  the  w.all,  and  the 
top  by  double-ridge  board  and  cowl,  so  that  all  the  roof  could  be  fixed  on 
the  orchard-house  principle,  or  easily  moved  on  the  Beard  or  the  groove 
principle.  As  stated  above,  if  lean-to,  the  houses  should  face  the  south  ; 
if  span-roofed  the  slop,-s  should  more  or  less  face  duo  east  and  west.  We 
would  advise  that  the  Viiies  be  planted  inside  in  either  case ;  but  if  a 
wide-span  bouse  we  would  have  a  border  inside  and  outside  too  if  con- 
venient. The  simplest  mode  of  doing  so  is  to  build  the  front  wall  on 
arches  or  piers.  The  latter  would  answer  very  well  with  a  stone  or  iron 
sill  if  you  had  front  lights  for  ventilation.  If  the  ventilation  is  to  be  in 
the  wall,  then  an  arched  wall  would  be  best. 

Briar  Tops  Covering— Roses  Peuning  (T.  G.).— The  tops  of  the 
Briars  should  be  pruned  smooth,  and  may  be  brushed  over  with  patent 
knotting,  such  as  painters  use.  We  consider  the  end  of  February  not  too 
early  to  prune  Hoses,  but  for  a  late  bloom  pruning  may  be  advantageously 
done  at  tbe  commencement  of  March. 

Box  FOR  ' 
Box,  slipping  -  ,  . 

out  of  the  soil.  Tbe  top  should  not  be  pruned;  merely  remove  any  irre- 
gularities of  growth.  Many  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  way ;  but  tbe  best  time  to  put  them  in  is  at  the  end  of  summer 
when  the  growth  is  complete,  say  the  end  of  September.  Water  the  Box 
if  the  weather  be  dry  after  planting,  and  afterwards  in  dry  weather  until 
it  is  growing  freely. 

Selections  of  Plants  for  North  Wall,  &c.  (H.  S.  N.).—S!x  Climbers 
for  a  north  wall  are  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  Hedora  hibernica  (canariensis 
of  some),  H.  Eajgneriana,  H.  Helix  foliis  variegatis,  H.  Helix  aurea,  and 
Cotoneaster  mierophvlla.  Ivies  are  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  a  north 
wall.  Ticentti-four  Htibrid  Perpetual  Eoscs  may  be  Acbille  Gonod,  Alfred 
Colomb  Baroiine  Pre'vost,  Camille  Bernardin,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Dr.  Andry,  Due  de  Eohan,  Elie  Morel, 
Gloire  de  Santenay,  John  Hopper,  Lady  SufBeld,  Louise  Peyronny,  Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marecbal  Vail- 
lant,  Paul  Verdier,  Pierre  Netting,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  Seuatenr 
Vaisse,  Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  Victor  Verdier,  and  William  Griflaths.  Six 
GoUlcn  Tricolor  Pciai^r/oiiiiini.?- Achievement,  Lucy  Grieve,  Sunray,  Jetty 
Lacy,  Lady  CuUum,  and  Miss  Watson.  Six  GoUhii  and  Broii.-f -Edward 
George  Henderson,  Egvptian  Queen,  Fascination,  Masterpiece, President, 
and  Trojan.  Six  Silver  JTricolors—Mis.  John  Clurton,  Excellent,  May 
Queen,  Picturata,  Italia  Unita,  and  Cherub.  Six  Vines  Jor  a  cold  /loiise— 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Champion,  Trentham 
Black,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  General  della  Marmora.  Twelve  slrruls 
for  an  east  aspect— A.nea)}ii  japonica.  Berberis  Aquifolium,  common  and 
Portugal  Laurel,  tree  Box  of  sorts.  Hollies,  Cotoneaster  Simmondsn,  Phil- 
adelphus  coronarius,  Ribos  sanguineum,  Lilacs,  Samhucus  racemosa, 
and  Skimmia  japonica. 

Arrangement  of  Houses  (B.  T.  G.).— There  can  be  no  objectionto 
tbe  proposed  arrangement  as  it  is  given,  ana  no  doubt  the  propagating 
pit  would  be  useful.  In  either  case  you  might  plant  Vines  at  the  back  of 
the  vinery,  but  if  the  hipped  root  were  contrived  to  form  the  span  of  the 
same  slope  as  the  other  side,  there  would  be  more  room  for  the  Vines. 
The  Vines  against  the  back  wall  will  not  succeed  there  unless  the  glass 
roof  he  but  moderately  covered.  They  will  fruit  well  when  they  reach  the 
glass  Wo  have  seen  Vines  do  admirably  when  planted  thus  on  the 
horthside,  and  trained  down  the  glass  in  a  lean-to  house.  We  prefer 
that  a  span-roofed  bouse  for  a  vinery  should  have  its  sides  east  and  west, 
and  its  ends  north  and  south. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Young  Vines  {^1  Subscriber).— It  you  are 
afraid  that  the  young  Vines  would  bleed  if  pruned  back  to  the  necessary 
length  now,  we"  would  let  them  alone,  but  as  soon  as  the  buds  lengthen, 
say  hall  an  inch  or  so,  you  mav  rub  off  all  you  do  not  want,  but  you  must 
not  cut  them  off;  that  'will  causa  bleeding,  but  the  rubbing  off  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  will  not.  When  the  Vines  have  started  and  ruade  a 
foot  of  young  wood,  you  may  prune  back  safely  as  you  propose,  hut  by 
that  modevou  will  be  apt  to  check  tbe  Vine  more,  and  lose  so  much  more 
for  the  ma"in  shoot,  than  by  the  above  mode  of  rubbing  off  the  started 
buds. 

Forcing  Strawberries  (Fifteen-years  Subscriber).— To  succeed  in 
forcing  Strawberries  well,  the  following  simple  matters  will  have  to  be 
attended  to,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
one  mode.  First,  as  soon  as  vou  can  obtain  runners,  however  small,  from 
a  fruitful  Strawberry  plant,  place  the  runner  with  its  incipient  roots  in  a 
small  pot  iCO-sizedl,  with  a  pebble  in  it  to  keep  the  runner  in  the  rich 
light  soil.  Water  frequently  until  tbe  pot  is  full  of  roots.  When  it  is  so 
filled  cut  the  runn.'r,  take  away  the  plants  in  'he  pots,  and  let  them  stand 
in  a  shady  tdace  for  a  few  days.  Then  shift  these  well-rooted  plants 
into  5  or  C-iuch  pots,  using  rich  stiff  soil,  and  keeping  the  bud  ot  the 
plant  nearly  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Make  the  soil  all  round  the 
ball  as  bard  as  you  well  can  with  fingers  and  a  sticli.  Most  likely 
the  pots  will  need  a  little  shade  for  a  few  days  after  potting,  but  alter 
that  the  plants  cannot  have  too  much  sun,  and  the  pots  should  stand  on 
a  hard  bottom.  When  the  pots  become  crammed  with  roots  use  manure 
water  of  various  kinds  freely,  provided  it  is  not  too  strong,  for  too  st  ong 
doses  are  to  bo  avobied.  As  autumn  advancfs  let  the  plants  have  all  the 
sun  possible,  but  diminish  watering  that  the  buds  may  he  well  ripened.  In 
winter,  if  the  pots  can  be  protected  from  frost,  snow,  and  excessive  rains, 
it  will  all  be  in  favour  of  the  plants.  In  cold  places  in  the  north  it  is 
often  advisable  to  prick  out  small  runners,  let  them  have  a  summers 
growth,  aud  take  them  up  next  summer  and  pot  for  forcing. 
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WiREWORJis  (T.  Maycs:), — It  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  ■wireworms 
■when  they  tind  their  way  in  such  abundance  into  an  orchard  house.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  modes  suggested  by  you  would  greatly  reduce,  if 
not  exterminate,  the  enemy.  Meauwhile,  as  the  time  has  gune  on  and 
nothing  has  been  done,  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  a  good  watering 
with  guano,  or  with  soot  water,  which  would  make  the  wirevvorms  a  little 
uncomfortable,  and  then  insert  all  over  sUced  Carrots,  and  examine  the 
baits  every  day. 

Buckwheat  (J.  Bell). — Sow  in  April ;  three  pecks  will  be  enough  seed 
for  your  half  acre  if  you  drill  it  in  ;  keep  it  hoed.  No  special  culture  is 
needed,  and  on  rich  land  it  runs  too  much  to  stem.  It  succeeds  even  in 
Russia.  The  seed  will  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  October.  Pull  up  the  plants, 
for  the  seed  sheds  very  readily. 

Ants  (A.  C).— Soak  their  haunts  for  a  few  days  successively  with  am- 
moniacal  liquor  from  the  ga^  works.  "  The  Poultry  Book  for  the  Mfiny  " 
will  suit  you.  lou  can  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose 
seven  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Plants  for  Cover  in  Boggy  Soil  (P.  C).— Few  shrubs  would  suc- 
ceed in  boggy  soil  unless  it  could  be  drained.  In  this  case  you  might 
grow  Berberis  Darwinii,  B.  repens,  B.  Aquifoliuin  ;  Rhododendron  pouti- 
cum,  Aucuba,  common  Laurel,  evergreen  Privet,  St.  John's  Wort,  com- 
mon Berberry,  Black  Thorn,  common  and  red-berried  Elder,  Hazel, 
Ribes,  Snowberry,  Sweet  Briar,  and  Pampas  Grass.  With  the  soil  not 
drained  you  will  find  few  shrubs  will  grow,  but  you  may  plant  the  Alder 
(Alnus  glutinosa),  the  cut-leaved  variety  being  very  floe.  Both  the  com- 
mon Dogwood  (Cornus  mnscula),  and  the  red  (0.  sanguinea),  do  vei-y 
well.  C.  mascula  variegata  has  finely-variegated  loaves.  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnus  Opulus),  is  also  good,  and  especially  V.  Opulus  nnnum,  also 
Deutzia  scabra.  To  these  may  be  added  Willows  ;  the  American,  Palm, 
Bedford.  Cane,  Norfolk,  and  common,  Red,  and  Yellow  Osier,  are  all  good, 
and  should  be  cut  down  frequently.  Cover  being  the  object,  few  things 
equal  the  common  Sedges.  They  make  excellent  cover,  and  so  do  most 
of  the  Reeds.  Of  flowers,  in  the  open  spaces  employ  Caltha  palustris  and 
the  double  variety,  Myosotis  palustris,  Water  Iris,  and  the  Epimediums, 
with  other  serai-aquatic  plants,  which  you  may,  no  doubt,  find  in  your 
immediate  locality. 

Abutilon  VENOsujr  Treatment  (B.  B).— That  is  the  name  of  the 
plant  of  which  you  enclose  a  leaf  and  flower.  It  requires  ordinary  green- 
house treatment,  aud  is  a  good  plant  for  covering  walls  or  trellises.  A 
compost  of  two  parts  sandy  fibrous  loam,  aud  one  part  leaf  soil,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  sharp  sand  and  free  drainage,  will  grow  it  well. 
Repot  at  once,  and  to  secure  shoots  for  covering  the  wall  take  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  to  induce  more  branches.  It  should  have  a  light 
airy  position,  otherwise  it  will  not  flower  freely.  It  is  very  pretty,  and 
well  worth  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  Water  should  be  plentifully 
given  when  growing,  but  none  should  be  supplied  so  long  as  the  soil  re- 
mains moist,  but  when  it  becomes  dry,  and  before  the  foliage  flags,  give  a 
good  wateriug,  sufficient  to  show  itself  at  the  drainage. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY  AT  SHOWS. 

Had  I  the  arrangement  of  any  show  my  plan  would  be  the 
following.  I  would  arrange  the  regulations  so  that  the  latest 
time  for  admission  of  specimens  should  be  Juskon  the  previous 
day.  If  birds  arrived  before,  I  would  provide  some  means  of 
thoroughly  darkening  the  exhibition  room.  If  this  could  be 
done  thoroughly,  specimens  might  be  taken  in  at  any  time,  as 
with  scarcely  any  light  the  birds  would  remain  passive  on  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  or  pen,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  quietly 
handled.  In  handling  fowls  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  take 
the  bird  round  the  shoulders  with  both  hands,  the  thumbs 
uppermost,  keeping  the  wings  from  moving. 

As  to  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Ducks,  the  last-named  may  be 
treated  and  handled  as  fowls.  The  two  former,  if  the  pens  are 
on  the  ground,  may,  by  a  gradual  aud  slow  tilting  of  the  hamper, 
be  made  to  walk  into  the  pen  ;  but  in  these  larger  specimens 
the  feathers  are  so  much  stouter  and  the  plumage  so  much  less 
easily  injured,  that  there  is  not  the  same  fear  of  mischief. 

Much,  very  much,  depends  on  whether  a  bird  is  accustomed 
to  being  bandied,  aud  it  is  wise  for  exhibitors  to  handle  their 
specimens  frequently,  as  they  are  thus  rendered  tamer. 

One  word  more.  It  is  far  better  that  shows  should  close 
early  on  the  last  day,  that  the  last  meal  for  the  birds  should  he 
bread  soaked  in  ale  or  gravy,  and  that  the  specimens  should 
be  packed  at  once — if  there  is  a  night  train,  to  be  forwarded  by 
it ;  if  not,  by  the  earliest  in  the  morning. 

I  see  at  Northampton  the  committee  promise  that  the  birds 
shall  be  sent  ofi  the  following  morniug  "  after  being  well  fed." 
Now,  if  well  fed  means  hard  food,  I  would  much  sooner  my 
birds  were  dispatched  fasting,  and  I  believe  less  injury  would 
be  done.— Y.  B.  &.  Z. 


HANDLING  POULTRY. 

Ir  I  were  to  take  hold  of  a  Game  cock,  I  would  put  my  right 

hand  on  his  back  and  secure  his  wings.     I  should  object  to 

taking  an  old  cock  by  the  legs  first,  as  his  spurs  are  rather 

troublesome.   I  would  secure  the  wings  of  all  birds  first,  Geese 


and  Turkeys  not  excepted.  When  you  have  a  bird  between 
your  hands,  then  remove  it  from  the  hamper  or  pen,  and  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  damage.  I  do  not  approve  of  taking  hold  of 
the  head,  and  I  hope  neither  does  "  K.  D." — C.  P. 


ARE    THE   OFFICE-BEARERS  OF   A   SOCIETY 
RESPONSIBLE   FOR  ITS   DEBTS? 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Helen  Grassick,  Oriel  Cottage,  Edin- 
burgh, against  Mr.  John  Baillie,  Treasurer  of  the  Aberdeen 
Poultry  Club  and  Pigeon  Association,  and  against  Wm.  Giant,, 
the  Secretary,  William  Hay  and  James  Anderson,  Viee-Piesi- 
dents  of  the  Club,  wherein  the  pursuer  sues  the  defenders  for 
the  sum  of  ,£2  12s.,  being  the  amount  of  four  prizes  gained  by 
the  pursuer  for  fowls  belonging  to  and  exhibited  for  com- 
petition by  her  at  the  exhibition  and  competition  for  poultry 
held  by  the  said  Association  in  D<;cember,  18G9,  the  prizes 
btring  awarded  to  her  by  the  Association,  or  their  oijfice-bearers, 
or  officials,  or  judges.  Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson  has  just  given 
judgment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Grassiok  got  & 
Small  Debt  decree  in  her  favour  for  tbe  amount  against  ibe 
Association,  but,  it  being  found  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
put  it  in  force  against  the  Association,  there  being  no  funds, 
she  raised  this  action  in  the  ordinary  Court  against  the  de- 
fenders as  office-bearers,  the  contention  being  that  they  were 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  Association.  The  Sheriff  in 
his  interlocutor  finds  that  no  relevant  ground  of  liability  by 
the  defenders  has  been  set  forth  in  the  summons,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  the  action,  holding  the  pursuer  liable  for  ex- 
penses. In  his  note  the  Sberiff  says — It  was  not  averred  that 
the  Aberdeen  Poultry  or  Pigeon  Association  was  a  mercantile 
copartnery  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  profit.  It 
was  plainly  of  a  different  nature  ;  aud  the  Sheriff-Substitute 
was  of  opinion  that  the  well-known  rule  of  law  that  "each 
partner  is  responsible  for  the  whole  debts  of  a  trading  com- 
pany "  did  not  apply. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  a  Scotch  newspaper,  and  we 
think  Mrs.  Grassiek  failed  because  she  sued  wrong  parties.  10 
she  had  had  the  usual  correspondence,  written  or  printed,  with 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer  or  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  had  sued  that  correspondent  in  the  Small  Debt  Court,  we 
think  she  would  have  recovered  the  £2  12s.  She  did  obtain  a 
decree  against  "  the  Association,"  but  the  Sheriffs-Substitute 
rightly  decided  that  such  Association  is  not  a  sueable  partner- 
ship.] 

OUTRAGES  ON  PRIZE  BIRDS. 

I  SENT  a  valuable  Black  Red  cock  to  Wolveihampton  on  the  2nd' 
ult.  Ho  was  seen  there  iu  perfect  feather  on  the  Ith,  bat  althongh  not 
noticed  iu  the  prize-list,  some  one  evidently  considered  him  a  possible 
winner  on  some  future  occasiou,  for  he  was  returned  to  me  with  both, 
sickle  feathers  broken  short,  and  one  of  the  smaUer  sickles  plucked 
out.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  requesting  him  to  use  every  possible 
means  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  aud  authorising  him  to  offer  a 
reward  of  £5  for  information  which  would  lead  to  a  conviction,  and 
received  a  reply,  saying  that  he  "  is  sorry  to  hear  that  the  bird  is 
injured,"  but  "  is  certain  it  was  not  done  there,"  and  promising  to- 
"  make  every  inquiry,  and  write  me  again."  How  Mr.  Barnett  hap])ens 
to  be  able  to  speak  so  couiijently  of  the  injury  not  having  been  done 
at  the  Show  I  caunot  understand.  If  this  nuisance  continue  to  in- 
crease, all  respectable  persous  will  cease  to  exhibit,  and  the  poultry 
sharks  will  be  left  to  mutilate  each  other's  birds.  Will  some  one  take 
the  matter  up,  and  try  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
tempting  reward  for  the  detection  of  similar  ofl'enders?  —  Ed«ix 
Brough,  Leek. 


Our  Journal  has  contained  several  communications  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject.  Since  November  I  h.ive  suffered  iu  this  way  rather 
seriously.  To  begin  with  the  Southampton  Show,  I  there  exhibited  a 
Malay  cockerel  in  the  Variety  class,  obtaining  the  second  prize.  Now, 
in  this  case  the  sickle  feathers  were  not  fully  grown,  aud  would,  if  un- 
touched, have  lasted  till  August  or  September  nest,  and  nothing  but 
foul  play  would  have  removed  wholly  one  of  these  feathers  ;  yet  on  his 
return,  one  sickle  feather  was  clean  gone,  root  aud  branch.  Then  X 
sent  a  second  Malay  cockerel  to  Birmingham,  where  he  was  unnoticed  ; 
be  had  been  twice  exhibited  by  me  before,  taking  the  first  prize  at 
Whitworth  and  Rochdale,  and  tbe  second  prize  at  Middleton,  and  from 
both  these  shows  be  returned  with  tail  undamaged.  From  Birmingham 
he  returned  with  both  sickle  feathers  broken  otY,  one  hanging,  the  other 
not  to  be  found  in  the  basket,  which  was  lined,  aud  the  same  iu  all 
three  oases.  Lastly,  I  exhibited  at  Bristol  au  old  Malay  cock,  with 
sickle  feathers  scarcely  vet  at  full  growth  alter  moult.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Any  other  Variety  class,  aud  he  too  has  retui-ned  to  me 
with  both  sickle  feathers  broken  off. 
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Now,  snpposing  all  these  misfortnnes  to  be  accidental,  it  is  singular 
(perhaps  I  am  hardly  correct  in  writing  this  term  in  my  case),  but  it 
is  strange,  that  three  cases  should  occur  in  the  same  small  yard  iu 
three  months.  Possibly  I  am  now  going  to  touch  on  somewhat  danger- 
ous ground,  but  the  conclusion  is  rather  forced  on  me.  Firstly,  I 
■would  suggest  to  judges  that  their  handling  of  specimens  should  be  as 
little  as  possible,  and  that  in  most  of  the  classes  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 1  shall  probably  be  hooted  at  as  heterodox !  Well,  that  will 
not  hurt  me,  my  opinion  remains  the  same  ;  but  allowing  that  some 
amount  of  handling  is  necessary  in  awarding  the  prizes — that  being 
over,  all  handling  ought  to  cease,  except  by  the  owners  themselves,  or 
in  their  presence,  or,  as  a  matter  of  appeal.  Judicially  by  the  committee. 
I  have,  however,  seen  a  judge  giving  a  perfect  lecture  on  the  intricacies 
of  a  breed  to  an  exhibitor  on  the  day  when  the  exhibition  was  opened 
to  the  public,  and  taking  out  bird  after  bird  in  a  manner  which  I  con- 
fess I  thought  at  the  time  too  rouRh,  and  which  with  wild  birds  misht 
easily  produce  the  annoying  accidents  alluded  to.  Secondly,  sticlis 
should  be  left  at  the  doors  by  visitors.  Lastly,  I  think  such  acci- 
d'^nts  would  often  be  avoided  it  all  the  packing  and  unpacking  of  the 
tllrds  were  performed  with  the  light  almost  excluded  from  the  building. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  our  railway  officials  are  not  too  careful  over 
our  specimens.  I  therefore  always  send  mine  in  round  hampers  lined 
earefully. — J.  Hinton,  Wiirmiiistei: 


POULTRY  KILLED   BY  A  DOG. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  destruction  of  poultry  hy  dogs 
■does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  the  following  may  be 
•interesting  to  many  of  your  readers : — 

"  The  general  rule  of  law  ie  that  the  ovfuer  of  a  dog  is  not 
liable  for  any  injury  committed  by  it  to  the  person  or  to  personal 
property,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  previously  had  notice 
•of  the  animal's  mischievous  propensity,  or  that  the  accident 
■was  attributable  to  some  other  neglect  on  his  part."  Fowls 
being  personal  property,  it  follows  that  a  dog  may  enter  a 
poultry-yard,  and  destroy  any  number  of  valuable  fowls,  and 
the  owner  of  the  fowls  is  without  remedy  against  the  owner  of 
the  dog,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  mischievous  propensity 
of  the  dog  was  known  to  its  owner,  or  that  the  latter  has  been 
guilty  of  some  neglect. 

Dogs  chasing  conies  in  a  warren,  game  in  a  preserve,  deer  in 
a  park,  sheep  in  a  fold,  or  fowls  in  a  poultry-yard  may  be 
iilled  whilst  in  hot  pursuit,  but  not  afterwards. 

A  case,  which  clearly  shows  the  injustice  of  this  state  of  the 
law,  was  recently  tried  in  the  County  Court  at  Stockton-on-Tees. 
A  pointer  dog,  whilst  being  used  in  sporting,  ran  away  from  its 
xaaster  into  a  neighbouring  town,  where  it  roved  about  for 
some  days.  At  length,  being  hungry,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  effected  an  entrance  into  a  poultry-yard,  and  destroyed  four 
very  valuable  Cochin  fowls.  The  owuer  of  the  property  sued 
the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  tried  to  show  that  the  latter  had 
been  guilty  of  negligence  in  losing  his  dog,  and  allowing  it  to 
range  about  a  town  so  long  without  food.  The  Judge,  however, 
held  that  losing  a  dog  was  not  such  negligence  as  would  render 
the  owner  liable,  and  nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. — * 

[We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  plantiff  had  sued  for 
■ihe  dog's  trespass  he  might  have  recovered.— Eos.] 


they  are  heard  of  no  more.  Sach  is  the  White  Eye,  the  blood 
of  which  I  surmise  to  be  in  the  Tumblers  under  notice.  Tum- 
blers the  Birmingham  birds  are  and  something  more,  being, 
I  should  say,  Anglo- Hybrid-Antwerp  Flying  Tumblers,  a  desig- 
nation they  need  not  shame  to  own  in  their  exemplification  of 
the  characteristics  implied. 

As  matter  appropriate  to  our  subject  I  will  relate  an  anec- 
dote of  the  Antwerp  Carrier  Pigeon.  A  calico  printer,  who 
spent  some  time  in  Belgium,  brought  a  few  pairs  of  these  birds 
to  his  home  in  England  near  Manchester,  and  kept  them  in 
confinement  until  they  had  bred  him  a  young  stock,  for  cer- 
tainty, as  he  thought,  of  settling  old  and  young  birds  safely. 
Conceive  his  surprise  when,  the  first  time  the  old  birds  rose 
into  the  air,  they  darted  away  regardless  of  the  young  birds 
behind,  which  alone  remained,  and,  as  he  concluded,  were  lost. 
But  lost  they  were  not,  for  they  flew  home  into  Belgium,  and 
this  after  a  sojourn  of  twelve  months  and  one  breeding  season 
in  England  ! 

The  same  person  gave  a  pair  of  the  young  birds  (the  young 
birds  I  mentioned)  to  a  friend,  who  transported  them  to  his 
own  loft,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  the  first  flight — 
they  had  never  flown  before — made  by  these  young  Antwerp 
Carriers  was  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  over  several  towns  and 
a  range  of  hills  of  no  inconsiderable  height.  So  is  demonstrated 
the  instinctive  homing  faculty  of  the  Antwerp  Carrier,  for  these 
very  birds  were  not  trained  birds,  and  yet  the  old  birds  crossed 
a  great  part  of  England  and  the  Channel  into  Belgium,  and 
their  young  nestlings  traversed  twenty  miles  or  more  of  inland 
route  safely,  the  face  of  the  earth  in  each  instance  being 
unknown  to  old  and  young  birds  alike. — Eeadek. 


BIRMINGHAM    FLYING    MUFFED    TUMBLERS 
I  THINK  that  I  can  solve  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  these 
Tumblers,  professed  by  the  Birmingham  fanciers,  or  flyers  of 
•these  Pigeons,  to  be  unknown  to  them. 

My  conjecture  is  that  the  common  Antwerp  Pigeon,  not  the 
Antwerp  Carrier,  a  grizzled  or  strawberry-feathered  bird  with 
pearl  eyes  and  not  unlike  the  Tumbler  in  form,  is  one  ancestor 
in  a  cross  with  the  European  Tumbler  as  the  other  ancestor  of 
these  Pigeons,  and  improved  by  another  and  third  ancestr»l 
cross  with  the  English  Tumbler  for  symmetrical  specimens. 
Thus  we  have  the  Antwerp's  powers  of  flight  (notorious),  the 
muffed  leg  of  the  European  Tumbler,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
English  'Tumbler,  more  or  less  developed  in  these  Birmingham 
Tumbler  Pigeons.  I  found  my  conjecture  upon  the  fact  of  the 
Antwerp,  in  Lancashire  called  "White  Eye"  from  its  wild 
white  eye,  being  a  superb  flying  bird  over  home.  Indeed  the 
Lancashire  Pigeon-race  flyers  use  a  cross  of  the  White  Eye 
and  Dragoon  for  their  sport.  But  the  pure  White  Eye  is  kept 
in  crews  for  high  flying,  and  soars  into  the  clouds  and  flies 
in  circles  almost  invisible  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  over 
home  consecutively.  If  confined  too  long  without  a  fly,  these 
White  Eyes  are  apt  (as  did  a  crew  the  other  day  not  hall  a 
dozen  miles  from  me)  to  soar  out  of  sight  and  disappear  lor 
Bver — maybe  go  back,  from  some  innate  instinct,  to  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  the  city  of  Antwerp,  f  jr,  save  a  few  stragglers, 


COLCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  took  place  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.,  and  consisted  of  nearly 
three  hundred  entries  of  poultry,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  entries 
of  Pigeons,  besides  Rabbits.     The  awards  were  as  follows  ; — 

Dorkings,— Coloured.— 1,  Henrv  Lingwood,  Barking,  NeeAham  Market.  2,  F. 
Piirlctt.  Great  Baddow.  he,  Mrs.  G.  Meek,  Balcombe ;  J.  Norman ;  W.  Tippler, 
Roxwell,  Chelmsford  :  J.  Frost ;  Mrs.  G.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton,  c,  J.  Norman ; 
J.  Frost,  Parham.  White.— 1  and  2,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  c.  Rev.  F.  Tearle, 
Gazeley  "Vicarage,  Newmarket. 

Cochins. — Cinnamon  and  Buff.—l  and  c,  Henry  Lingwood.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury.  Any  other  Varietij.~l,  T.  Sbarpe,  Ackworth,  Pontefract  (Par- 
tridge). 2.  Horace  Lingwood,  Greeting,  Needb.am  Market  (Partridge),  c,  J.  H. 
Dawes.  Moseley  Hall,  Birmingham  ;  Horace  Lingwood  (Partridge). 

Brahmas.— Drtrfr.  —  1,  Horace  Lingwood.  2  and  c,  H.  Dowaett.  Pleshey, 
Chelmsford,  /jc,  "W.  BulTows,  Diss,  Norfolk;  Horace  Lingwood.  Ligiit, — 1, H. 
Dowsett.    2,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Eamett,  Erdington. 

Spanish.— 1.  Nichols  &  Howard,  Camberwell.  2,  F.  James,  Peckham  Eye. 
he,  E.  W.  Slialford,  Maidstone  ;  W.  Saunders,  Lowestoft. 

French  (Any  rariety).— 1.  V/.  Burrows.  Diss  (La  Fleche).  2,  Mr».  J.  Cross, 
Applel>v  Viciiragp.  Brigg  (Crevr-Cffiur)  he,  "W.  Boutcher,  Notting  Hill  (Creve- 
CcEur) :  Mrs.  E.  Williams,  Hcnllva,  Berriew  (Creve-Ctenr) ;  ^W.  Tippler  (Houdans 
and  Crrve-Uffiur) :  VP.  Dring.  Faversham  (Creve-Cffiur).  c,  J.  K.  Fowler;  A. 
H.  Pa'ev,  Drdham  (Hniidan):  \V.  Dring  (Houdans). 

Gxiilv..—ninck.hTe,islM  and  other  ISrda.—\  and  2,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket. 
c  G.  Barton,  \Vvmnii,lb;im :  H.  E.  Martin,  Sculthorpe,  Fakenham ;  E.  Hull. 
Iiiiekmino  iind  other  lireiia  and  Blues— I  and  ^2.  S.  Matthew,  c,  J.  H.  Salter, 
Tolleshuiit  D'Aroy.  Kelye"dou.  Ann  other  yarietii.—l  and  2,  S.  Matthew  (Piles). 
he,  3.  H.  Salter  (Piles),    c,  J.  J.  Hazel,  Great  Bromley.  Manningtree. 

HAMBUSons.— r;o((i-.iniin(7;e(i.— 1,  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft.  2,  Mrs.  Patlisson. 
Maldon.  Sih'er-spanated.-l,  H.  Pickles,  jun.,  Earby.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard, 
Holmcwood,  Rydo.  e,  Eer.  F.  Tearle;  C.  Turner;  Mrs.  Pattisson.  Gold- 
peneilled.~l  and  c,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  2,  W.  Tickner.  Silver-pencilled.-l  and 
2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  ,     «   ^ 

PoLANns  (Any  variety).— 1,  W.  K.  Patrick,  West  Winch,  Lynn  (Golden).  2,  J. 
Hintnn.  Warminaler  (SilvBr).  he,  H.  Picklcn.  jun.  (Silver);  W  K.  Patrick 
iGoldon).    c,  W.  K.  Patrick  (Golden);  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  West  Winch,  Lynn 

'gamk  Bantams.— B!aclt-!n-CM(c<i  and  other  Beds.—\,  W.  B.  Jeffries,  Ipswich. 
2,  E.  Cambridge,  Cotham.  he,  W.  B.  Jeffries ;  H.  L.  Cocksedge,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  Nichols  &  Howard.  Amj  other  rariety.—l,  Rev.  F.  Cooper  (Duck- 
wing).  2.  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Ampney  Park,  Cirencester  (Duckwing).  he,  R. 
Swift.  Any  variety  except  Game.—i,  M.  Leno,  Markvate  Street  (Laced).  2,  E. 
Cnmbridg.!  (Black),  he.  Rev.  F.  Tearle  (White);  H.  M.  Maynard  (Black);  S. 
and  R.  Ashton,  Mottram. 

Anv  other  Varirty.— 1,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrawardine  (Malay).  2,  W. 
Wildey,  Cosham  (Aiulaliisian).    Extras.  W.  Massey.  Spalding  (White  Leghorn). 

Dl'i'ks  —Jtoiien.—l  and  2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  c,  Mrs.  E.  Wheatley.  Ingatestone. 
Ai/lenhtiry.—laiid  2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  he,  Mrs.  Patlisson;  H.  S.  Wiggins,  Stow- 
market ;  W.  Tippler.  Anil  other  Variety.— I  and  2.  M.Leno  {Viduata  Whistling 
Duck  and  Mandarin),    e,  S.  &  R.  Ashton. 

Selling  Class.— 1,  H.  Dowaett  (Brahma).  2.  J.  Mansell,  Longton.  Stafford- 
shire  (Spanish),  he.  J.  F.  Sillietoe,  Wolverhampton  (Spanish);  H.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Coluahill,  Farringdon  (Gold-pencilled  Hamburgh) ;  S.  Felgate.  Langham, 
Essex  (White  Cochins),  c,  G.  Barton  (Brown-breasted  Red  Game)  (2);  H.  M. 
Maynard  (Light  Brahma);  H.  S.  Wiggins  (Coloured  Dorking):  J.  Norman 
(Colourid  Dorking);  E.  W.  Shaltord  (Black  Spanish) ;  W.J.  Woodhouse  (Black 
Red  Game). 

SELLINO  Class.— 1,  J.  Frost  (Coloured  Dorking).    2,  H.  Dowaett  (Brahma). 

iie,  T.  Rogers,  Walsall;  J.  Norman  (Coloured  Dorking)  (2);  E.  W.  ShaUord 

(lllack  Spanish)  li);  D.  C.  Campbell,  M.D.,  Brentwood  (Dark  Brahma),    c,  0. 

Turner,  Great  Baddow  (SUver-Grey  Dorking). 

PIGEONS. 

CAumEns.— 1,  H.  Ynrdlcv,  Birmingham.    2.  F.  W.  Metcalfe,  Cambridge. 

l'(,CTERH.— 1,  P.  H.  Jones,  Fiilham,    2,  Withheld. 

TrMHLKUB.-.Kiiinui'.- 1.  2,  he,  and  e,  J.  Ford,  MonkwellSt.,  London.  Any 
other  Variety,  Shorl-faeed.—l  and  e,  J.  l?ord.    2,  P.  H.  Jones  (Kite). 

OWLS.- 1  and  he,  P.  H.  Jones.    2,  H.  Yardley. 

Fantails.— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard.    2.  P.  H.  Jones,    he,  H.  Yardley. 

Jacouins.-I.  W.  E.  Eaaten.HuU.    2.  R.  Richardson,  Beverley. 

TuuniTs.- 1,  R.  W.  Richardson.  2,  G.  H.  Grugory,  Taunton,  he,  H.  Yardley. 
e,  T.  HolmoB.  Lower  Sydcnhmn.  ^  ,,    - 

Baeus.- 1,  U.  M.  Maynard.    2  and  lie,  H.  Yardley.    c,  P.  H.  Jones. 
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"Nuns.— 1.  H.  Yardley.    2,  W.  E.  Easten. 

Trumpeters.-I,  p.  H.  Jones.    2.  E  Shecrman,  Springfield,  Chelmsford. 

Magpies.— 1.  H.  Yardley.    2,  P.  H.  Joues. 

Dragoons.— 1,  J.  Mitchell.    2,  A.  W,  Wren,  Lowestoft. 

Archaxgels.-I.  J.  Bowes.    2,  H.  Yardley. 

Antwerps  (Best  pen  of  lour  workinsr).— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  H.  Layer. 

Any  other  Vahietv.— 1,  S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Moulaey  (Runts).  2,  H.  Laver, 
Colchester  (Silver  Runta).  he,  Hon.  Mrs.  Pa^et,  Scole  (Starlings  and  Isabels), 
c,  J.  Mitchell  (Tambourettes) ;  J.  F.  Bishop  (Porcelaine). 

Selling  Class.— 1,  O.  Norman  (Black  Trumpeter).  2,  H.  S.  Wisdrs  (Pouters). 
he.  L.  Wren  (Black  Carriers),  c,  Hon.  Mrs.  Pairet  (Black  Fantails  and  Star- 
lings); H. Yardley;  W.  Bulmer,  Spalding  (Barbs);  E.Sheerman  (Trumpeters). 

RABBITS. 

Lop-eared  (Any  yai-iety).— 1  and  2,  C.  Gravil,  jun.,  Thorne.  (Whole  class 
highly  commended). 

HiM.iLAVAN.-l,  W.Wood,  SibleHedingham.    2.  S.  G.  Hudson,  HuU. 

Angoka.- 1,  D.  P.  Gooding.  2,  J.  Boyle,  jun.,  Blackbm-n.  he,  C.  King,  St. 
John's  Wood  (2). 

Anv  other  Variety.— 1,  J.  Allen,  Ampthill  (Silver- Grey).  2,  S.  G.  Hudson 
(Silver-Grey),  he,  J.  R.  Lunn,  Hull  (Silver- Grey),  c.  J.  Boyle,  jun.  (Silvei*-Grey) ; 
£.  G.  Hudson  (SUver-Grey). 

Judges.— Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  and  Mr.  F.  Esquilant. 


THE   BIRMINGHAM   PHILOPERISTERON 
SOCIETY. 

This  was  the  sisth  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society,  and  as  all  its 
members  are  ardent  breeders  of  fancy  Pigeons,  it  has  gradually  pro- 
gressed until  very  few  shows  can  boast  of  classes  so  regularly  well 
tilled  with  first-rate  specimens  as  this  usually  has.  As  a  consequence, 
the  competition  is  very  close,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  are 
always  very  closely  scanned.  We  may  add  that,  for  a  spring  exhibition, 
the  entry  of  so  many  first-rate  birds  was  almost  without  parallel. 

The  Carrier  classes  were,  on  the  whole,  the  best  the  Committee  has 
ever  obtained,  particularly  the  birds  of  last  year's  breeding.  Mr. 
"While  took  the  first  position  with  a  most  promising  Dun,  which,  if 
no  accident  arise,  will  doubtless  show  to  very  great  advantage  in 
iuture  years.  The  Black  hen  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Smith  is  not  less 
worthy  of  especial  mention.  This  gentleman  took  a  silver  cup  with  a 
^rand  pair  of  Barbs,  the  only  entry  in  the  class,  and  we  strongly  suspect 
the  "  utter  hopelessness  of  winning"  was  the  cause  of  so  limited  an 
entry,  as  exhibitors  appear  well  to  know  who  is  in  possession  of  first- 
class  birds.  Mr.  Harry  Adams,  of  Beverley,  sent  two  pairs  of  Almonds 
that  would  be  an  honour  to  any  breeder  ;  the  first  pen  were  silver-cup 
winners,  but  the  second-prize  pen  would  have  been  an  uncomfortably 
close  run  had  the  two  not  belonged  to  the  same  breeder.  Everyone 
admired  them.  Dragoons  and  Antwerps  were  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  display  of  Toy  Pigeons  was  better  than  usual,  several  very  choice 
newly-imported  varieties  being  sho.Tn.  It  was  remarkable  that  al- 
ithough  the  class  for  Fantails  was  by  no  means  small,  the  generality 
of  the  birds  were  sadly  rubbed  in  feather. 

Carriers.— VoKHi;  BinU.— Black  or  Dini.—l,  J.  F.  While.  2,  i,  and  c,  G.  F. 
Whitelionsc,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham.  3  and  5,  W.  H.  aiitchell,  Moselev. 
he,  J.  F.  While;  (J.  F.  Whitehouse  ;  J.  Linnett,  jun.,  Coventry ;  AY.  H.  Mitchell. 
Aini  other  Colour.— 1,  J.  Watts,  King's  Heath,    2,  Withheld. 

Carrizrh,— Black.— Cocks.— I,  F.  :>mith.  Selly  Oak,  Birmincham.  2,  G.  F. 
Whitehouse.  3,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  c,  T.  Pvobson,  Penkridtre.  Mcus.-l  and  Cup, 
F.  S>mith.    2,  G.  F.  Whitehouse.    3  and  he,  W.  H.  Mitchell. 

Carriers.— DuJi -CocAvt.—l,  G.  F.  Whitehouse.  2,  J.  F.  While,  he,  W.  H. 
Mitchell.    Hcns.-l.  G.  F.  Whitehouse.    2,  J.  Watts,    c,  W.  H.  Mitchell. 

Carriers.— .4»w  other  Colour.— Hens.— i,  J.  Watts.    2,  Withheld. 

Pouters.  Corks.— 1  and  2,  G.  Sturgess.  3,  J.  Watts.  Hens.—l  and  2,  G. 
Sturgees.    3,  J.  Watts 

Fantails.— 1,  J.  F.  While.  2,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  3,  H.  Adams.  4  and 
kc,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Bamett,  Erdington. 

Almonds.— 1,  2,  and  Cup,  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 

Balds  and  Beards.— 1.  J.  W.  Edge.    2,  no  competition. 

Shoht-kaced  (Any  other  variety).— 1,  H.  Adams,    he,  G.  Sturgess. 

Jacohins.— 1  and  2,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Trumpeters.- 1  and  2,  T.  Robson. 

Owls.— Fore  ion— I,  J.  Watts,  he,  G.  F.  Whitehouse.  English.— 1,  J.  W. 
.Edge.    2,  J.  Watts.    3.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barnett. 

TuRBiTS.— 1,  J.  W.  Edge.    2  and  S,  T.  Bobson. 

Bardb.— 1  and  Cup,  F.  Smith.    2,  no  competition. 

Nuns.— 1,  J.  Watts.    2,  J.  R.  Bill,  Birmingham. 

Dragoons. —2J/itf.—l,  J.  Watts.  2,  No  competition.  Any  other  colour.— 
1  and  he,  J.  Watts.  2,  J.  Coleman,  single  Birth.-Aiit/  colour.—l,  W.  H. 
Mitchell.  2,  G.  F.  Whitehouse.  S.J.Coleman.  4,  J.  Morris.  ?(c,  J.  Coleman, 
Wttit  Bromwich  (2);  G.  F.  Whitehouse ;  J.Morris;  W.H.Mitchell. 

Macpies. — 1,  G.  F.  Whitehouse.    2,  T.  Robson. 

Antwerps.— 1,  J.  E.  Clevel;ind.  2,  W.  H.  Mitchell.  CocA:s.-l.  W.H.Mitchell; 
e,  J.  Watts,    he,  J.  E.  Cleveland. 

Swallows.— 1  and  2,  J.  Waits. 

Any  other  Vajriety.— 1,  2,  aud  Cup,  W.  Bankes.    3,  J.  Watts. 

Single  Birds  (Fancy). —1  and  3.  H.  Adams.    2  and  hc,  J.  Watts.    4,  J.  Morris. 

TuMULERS  (Flying).— .Barfff's  (Black). —  1,  J.  Massev,  Lozells,  Birmingham. 
(Blue).— 1,  .1.  W.  Edge.  Mottles.-l,  J.  Massey.  Single  Birds  (Any  variety).— 
1,  J.  Massey.    2  and  3,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Rosewings  and  Redbreasts. — 1  and  2,  J.  Massey. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  and  Mr.  Yardley,  of  Birming- 
ham, judged  all  the  strictly  fancy  varieties,  and  Mr.  Walthew,  of  Bir- 
miugham,  the  fiying  Pigeons. 


LEEDS   KOYAL   PARK   BIRD    SHOW. 

A  \'EKY  aristocratic  title  certainly  for  a  bird  show,  but  a  very  happy 
one,  as  may  be  fully  realised  by  a  visit  to  the  grand  conservatory  in 
the  Park,  containing  so  many  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  and  so 
many  fine  liirds  of  all  classes,  breeds,  and  colours,  from  the  small 
"Waxbills,  Diamond  and  Coral-necked  Sparrows,  Indigo  Blue-birds, 
Java  Sparrows,  Love-birds,  and  Parakeets,  to  the  larger  kinds — viz., 
Kiug  Parrots,  Grey  ami  other  Parrots,  Cockatoos,  and  Great  Macaws. 
Another  visit  to  the  above  interesting  place,  situated  about  a  mile  and 


a  quarter  from  Briggate  in  Leeds,  increased  one's  familiarity  with  the 
Koyal  Park,  with  its  finely  laid-out  walks,  terraces,  and  grounds,  the 
conservatory,  the  ponds  containing  gold  and  silver  fish,  the  fountains, 
ttc.  Mr.  Thomas  Clapham,  the  Managincr  Director,  devotes  much 
time  and  attention  to  making  the  park  what  it  is  intended  to  be — a 
pleasant  resort  and  place  of  recreation  for  the  people. 

The  third  annual  Show  opened  in  the  large  conservatory  on  the 
4th  inst.  and  will  close  to-day.  The  judging  began  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, which  was  very  foggy,  but  as  the  day  advanced  the  sun  shone  with 
much  power  on  the  conservatoiy.  The  large  tent  or  awning  used  at 
the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show  would  have  been  of  great  service  in 
screening  the  birds  from  the  sun's  rays,  which  fell  with  full  force  on 
the  Norwich  Canaries,  the  judging  of  which  was  delayed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  home  to  the  eyesight  of  the  Judge  the  pare  and  natural 
colours  of  several  of  them  as  they  ourjld  to  have  hcca,  not  as  some  of 
them  vjere.  The  publicity  given  to  the  "  coloured  specimens  "  at  the 
late  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  the  dastardly  anonymous  letter,  bearing 
a  Nottingham  postmark,  received  bj'  one  of  the  Judges  some  time  since, 
setting  forth  in  elegant  esjiressions  the  ''ignorance  of  the  Judges," 
did  not  deter  the  deep-dyed  specimens  (Norwich,  and  a  Golden-spangled 
Lizard)  from  being  shown  and  detected.  Besides  a  host  of  fine-bred 
Canaries  exhibited  by  breeders  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  Eng- 
land, representing  all  the  well-known  breeds  excepting  the  Scotch  " 
fancy,  there  was  a  splendid  collection  of  British  and  foreign  birds. 
The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

Norwich.— C^far  Yellow.— 1,  3,  and  he,  Moore  &  Wj-nn,  Northampton.  3,  T. 
Irons,  Northampton.  Clear  Buff.—l,  2,  and  9,  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhc,  Bexon 
and  Bennett,  Derby,  he,  A.  Webster,  jun.,  Kirkstall;  G.  Tuckwood,  Notting- 
ham. 

^oRwicn.— Marked  or  Varienated  Yellon:—!,  R.  Hnwman,  Middlesbrough. 
2  and  3,  Moore  &  Wynn.  he,  Moore  &  Wynn ;  J.  Close,  Derby,  c,  H.  N.  Fos- 
brooke,  Leeds.  3Iarked  or  Variraated  Bhif.—l  and  2.  Moore  &  Wj-nn.  3,  W. 
Heap,  Bradford,     he,  Bex.m  A  Bfiiiutt :  G.  Tuckwood  ;  Moore  &  Wynn. 

Norwich.— r/ctcrf  or  JJn.'re'ihhiiiarkpd  YfUnw.—'i  and  3,  Moore  &  Wynn. 
Ticked  or  Unevenly-marked  Buj}.'—1  imd  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhc,  T.  Irons  ;  G. 
Tuckwood. 

Norwich.— Cr^sffd  Yellow.— I,  R.  Hawnian.  2  and  vhc,  Moore  &  Wynn. 
Crested  Biiff.—l  and  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  vhc,  H.  N.  Fosbrooke.  he,  Bexon  and 
Bennett. 

Belgian.— C/tfor  Yellow.— 1,  J.  Close.  2,  P.  Ra\vnBley,  Lidget  Green,  Brad- 
ford, vhr.  J.  N.  Harrison.  Clear  Buff.—l,  J.  Close.  2,  P.  Rawnsley.  Varie- 
nated or  Ticked  Yellow.— 1,  P.  Rawnsley.    2,  J.  Close. 

London  Fancv.— Jongui^.— 1  and  2,  C.  Clark,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Mealy. —1,  T.E, 
Foster.    2,  C.  Clark. 

IjiZARD.-Golden-spaiialed.  —  1,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper.  2.  G.  Tuckwood. 
3,  Stevens  &  Burton,  Middlesbrough,  vhe.  P.  Rawnsley.  SUver-spangled.— 
1,  J.  N.  Harrison.     2.  Stevens  &.  Burton.    3,  G.  Tuckwood.     c,  W.  Heap. 

Cinnamon.— jL)nqnf.—l  and  2,  T  Irons,  vhc,  Moore  &Wynn;  J.  Spence;  G. 
Cox,  Northampton.  Buff.— I  and  vhc,  T.  Irons.  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  Marked  or 
Variegated  (irrespective  of  Colom-).- 1,  R,  Hawman.  2,  J,  H.  Hadland,  Wal- 
linLjton.    he,  Moore  &  Wynn. 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  Faircloush  &  Howe,  Middlesbrough.  2,  W.  Heap, 
Bradford.  3,  Stevens  &  Burton,  vhc,  Moore  &  Wynn  ;  R.  R.  Hammond,  Brad- 
ford. 

GoLDFiNXH  'Mvi.-E.—Varie(tat''d  Yellow.— I,  Stevens  ABuiton.  2,  W.  Chesney, 
Rudneas.  Goole.  3.  W.  L.  Chapman,  Northampton,  vhc,  P.  Rawnsley.  Varie- 
gated Biiff.—l,  Fairclough  &  Howe.  2  and  3,  W.  Barnes,  Cannon  St.,  London, 
vhc,  W.  Barnes ;  P.  Rawnslev.    he,  W.  L.  Chapman 

Goldfinch  Mvi^e.- Dark  Jonque.  —  l,  W.  Heap.  2,  Stevens  &  Burton. 
vhc,  T.  E.  Fosbrooke,  Leeds ;  Moore  A;  Wvnn  ;  W.  Smith,  Birmmgham ;  G.  Cox, 
Dark  Mealy.— 1,  W.  L.  Chapman.    2,  W.  Smith,    vhe,  W.  Heap. 

Goldfinch  Mules  (Six  in  one  cage).— 2.  W.  Heap.  3.  E.  W.  Lulham.  Brighton. 

Linnet  Mule.— 1,  J.  Spence,  Sunderland.  2,  W.  Heap,  vhc,  W.  E.  Burniston, 
Middlesbrough. 

Bullfinch.— 1,  W.  Heap,    vhc,  A.  Webster,  jun. ;  G.  Cox.    he,  W.  Smith. 

Goldfinch. —1,  W.  Smith,  vhc,  J.  N.  Harrison;  Fairclough  &  Howe;  J. 
Spence. 

Linnet.— 1.  J.  Spenoe.  vhc,  A.  Webster,  jun.;  J.  N.  Harrison;  W.  E.  Bmrnis- 
ton;  Fairclough  &  Howe. 

Skylark.— 1,  T.  Haunan,  Leeds. 

Robin. — 1,  G.  Cox. 

Blackbird — 1,  A.  Webster,  jun. 

Starling.- 1.  Royal  Park  Company. 

British  Birds  (Any  other  variety). — 1,  A.  Webster,  jun. 

Birds  of  Passage  and  Migratory  Birds.— J3/acA*fa;j. — J.  Bern,  jun.,  Unper 
Wortley,  Leeds.  Siskin  or  Aberdevine.— I,  A.  Webster,  jun.  British  Birds 
(sLx  in  one  ca*;e).— 1,  T.  E.  Fosbrooke. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Cocn*Toe.— Lemon  or  Orange-erested..—\,  Royal  Park  Company  (2).  Lead- 
hcatcr  or  Rose-breasted.— 1,  E.  Foster,  M.D. 

P.YRROTS  (Grey).— I,  Royal  Park  Company. 

Love  Birds.- 1.  W.  Bl-o^^'n ridge,  Leeds. 

FAR^KE^ia.-Australian  Grass.— 1,  Royal  Park  Company,  Eoschdl.—l,  W. 
Brownridge.  ^ 

Small  Pjrbots  or  Parakeets  (Any  other  variety).—!,  Royal  Park  Company, 

CocKETEALS.— 1,  Royal  Purk  Company. 

Lory  (Any  variety).— 1,  Royal  Park  Company. 

Sparrows.— I>(amonrf.—l,  Royal  Park  Company.  Coralnecked.—  l,  Royal 
Park  Company.    Java.—l,  A.  Webster,  jun. 

Nightingales  (Virginian).— 1,  Royal  Park  Company. 

Cardinals.— 1.  Royal  Park  Company. 

Foreign  Birds  Any  other  variety).- 1,  Royal  Park  Company  (Blue  oi 
Indigo  and  Macaws). 

Judge. — Mr.  George  J.  Barnesby,  Derby. 


BAILDON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  •24tli  and  ^otU  of  February.  The  thanks  of  the 
Committee  and  visitors  are  due  to  the  ladies  of  Baildon  for  so  taste- 
fully decorating  the  room.  Messrs.  Garnett  and  Fawcett,  Hon.  Secre- 
taries, with  their  assistants,  paid  the  best  attention  to  the  specimens 
sent  for  exhibition,  and  a  better  prize-list  is  promised  for  another  sea- 
son. To  their  praise  be  it  said,  they  despatched  the  catalogues  to 
exhibitors  promptly. 

The  first  aud  second-prize  Yellow  Belgians  were  very  good,  but  the 
second  too  rough  and  coarse  in  the  fjatber.  The  first-prize  Buff 
Belgian  was  very  beautiful,  and  was  closely  followed  by  other  good 
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birds.  The  Jonque  and  Mealy  Norwich  ■were  not  np  to  the  standard 
but  better  than  have  been  shown  before.  The  first-jjrize  bird  in 
the  Ticked  or  Variegated  Class  is  celebrated.  The  Clear-crested  Coppy 
■were  really  first  rate  ;  the  iirst- prize  bird  ■was  a  splendid  Yellow,  and 
the.  second  not  far  behind.  In  Dark  or  Grey-crested,  the  first  and  third 
■were  really  good  birds,  the  second-prize  going  to  a  good  Dark-crested 
Coppy.  Clear  Yorkshire  were  of  the  very  best,  and  were  all  highly 
commended.  In  Evenly-marked  Yellow  Canaries,  the  first  was  a  fault- 
less bird.  In  Evenly-marked  Buffs,  the  first-prize  bird  was  vei-y  truly 
marked  on  the  eyes,  wings,  and  tail,  and  the  tail  feathers  were  its 
own  !  The  prize  Cinnamons  were  a  very  fair  lot.  In  Gold  or  Silver- 
spangled  Lizards,  the  first  bird  was  a  splendid  Silver.  In  Evenly- 
marked  Goldfinch  Mules,  the  first-prize  bird,  Bu£f,  distanced  all  shown. 
In  the  Selling  Class  for  the  township  of  Baildon  only,  there  were 
many  good  and  cheap  birds,  and  they  changed  owners  very  quickly  ; 
Dark  Mules  only  were  scarce.  The  third-prize  bird  was  good,  but 
pied  on  the  breast.  In  Any  other  Variety  of  Mules,  a  Linnet  Mule 
was  first,  and  the  second  prize  was  taken  by  a  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch 
Mule.  The  Goldfinches  would  have  been  thought  a  nice  lot,  providing 
the  first-prize  bird  had  not  been  there  ;  he  pnt  them  all  completely  in 
the  shade.  Linnets  were  good.  In  the  class  for  Any  other  Variety  of 
British  Birds,  a  really  splendid  Mountain  Finch  won  easily. 

Belgian.— C^tfl?"  Yellov.—  I,  J.  Ellie,  Biiildon.  2,  H.  Greenwood,  Eonth 
Town,  Halifax.  3,  W.  f-backlcton.  Dliley.  Clear  Buff.— 1,  H.  Greenwood.  2,W. 
Shackleton.    3.  J.  N.  Harrison,  Helper. 

NoRvricn  —Char  Jongne.—i,  Moore  fiWynn,  Northaiupton.  2,  J.  Cock?hott, 
Einplcy.  3.  G.  Liidpley,  BockinfT.  Clear  Biiff—l  and  2,  Moore  &  Wynn.  3.  W. 
Nowfll,  Baildon.  Ticked— 1,  R.  UawmaDj  Middle sbro ugh .  2  and  3,  Moore 
and  Wvnn. 

Clear  Crt.btejj.— Coppy .Bujf  or  l'dlou:—l,'W.  Sbackleton.  2,  Hutton  and 
Fiiwcett.    3,  J.  Fawcett,  Baildon. 

Crested.— Z>arfc  or  Grty.-l  and  3.  Moore  &  Wj-nn.    2,  W.  Shaeltletou. 

Yorkshire.- C/ra?*  YeUoic.-l,  W.  Sbackleton.  2,  T.  Pimperton,  Baildon. 
S,  Hiitton  A  Fawcett.  Clear  Buff ,~l,  Hutton  &  Fawcett.  2,  J.  Boddy,  Baildon. 
,  Fairclongh  &  Howe. 

EvENLY-iiARKED.— IVZ^ow.- 1,  Stephens  &  Burton,  Middlesbi'oiiffb.  2,  E. 
Hawuian.  3,  Hutton  &  Fawcett.  JShI?'.— 1,  H.  Greenwood.  2,  Stephens  and 
Burton.    3,  J.  N.  Harrison. 

Lizard.— Ga/rf<?7t  or  Silver-spangled.~l,  J.  N.  Harrison.  2,  Stephens  and 
Burton.    3,  R.  Hawman. 

Cinnamon —.Cw#  or  Yellow.— I,  Moore  &  "Wynn.  2,  J.  N.  Harrison.  3,  J. 
Spence,  Sunderland. 

GoLDFiNcn  "Mvh^.—Evcnly-marl-efi  Buff  or  Yellow.— ^,  W.  &  C.  Eurniston, 
Middlesbrouph.  2  and  3.  E.  Mansfield.  Dark.  Buff  or  Yellow.— 1.  Stephens  and 
Burton.    2.  Moore  ftWynn.     3,  E.  tt;>nbfield.     Aiiy  other  Variety  of  Mules.— 

1,  J.  Spence.    2,  E.  Stansfield.    5,  W.  &  C.  Burniston. 

Selling  Class  (Local).— 1  and  2,  Hutton  &.  Fawcett.    3,  J.  Ellis. 
Goldfinch.— 1,  J.  Cockfihott.    2.  J.  Spence.    S,  N.  Whitaker,  Baildon. 
Linnet.—],  V!.  &  C.  Burniston.     2,  A.  Webster,  Kirkstall,  Leeds.    3,  Fair- 
clouffh  &  Howe. 
Anv  othfe  British  Bird.- 1,  A.  Webster.    2,  J.  Sharp.    3,  A.  Pimperton. 

Pigeons.— Carr/cr-s.-l,  W.  Lund,  Shipley.  2  and  B,  J.  Watkins.  Harden. 
Drafioons.—  l,  E.  Beldon,  Bradford,  'i,  T.  Speipbt,  Bradford.  3.  W.  Limd. 
Turhits-1  and  3,  W.  Lund.  2.  H.  G.  Poole.  Bradford.  Antwcrpn.—l,  W.  Lund. 
2,  Llancaster.  3,  J.  W- Colliuson,  Halifax.  Owls.—I.  W.  C.  Dawson.  Otley. 
2,  J.  Tbrepb.  Bradford.  3,  H.  C.  Crowley.  Bradford.  Tuviblers.~l,  E.  Beldon. 
2,  W.  Lund.    3.  F.  Eentley,  Baildon.    Any  other  Variety.—l,  W.  C.  Dawsnn. 

2,  E.  Beldon.    3.  W.  Lund.    (Local).— 1,  S.  Jagger,  Baildon.    2,  W.  Lancaster, 
Baildon.    3,  W.  Boocock,  Baildon. 

Judges. —  Canaries,  tt-c. :  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 
Pigeons :  Mr.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 


MULES  AT  THE  CKYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

These  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  quality,  en  the  whole, 
as  last  Tear,  when  they  numbered  lil  as  against  S7  this  year.  The 
ereat  ambition  of  Goldfinch-Canary  and  Linnet-Canary  Mule-hreeders 
is  to  produce  an  absolutely  clear  bird — i.e.,  one  free  from  the  taint  of 
even  a  single  darlc  feather — a  task  re(iuiring  the  exercise  of  patience 
as  great  as  that  belonging  to  the  patriarch  whose  possession  of  that 
attribute  is  proverbial ;  indeed,  it  is  averred  by  many  that  it  is  only 
Ms  lineal  descendants  who  should  attempt  it.  When  it  is  tahen  into 
consideration  that,  to  begin  with,  it  is  not  easy  to  breed  a  Mule  at  all ; 
that  7'"  per  cent.,  or  I  might  as  well  say  ilO  per  cent.,  of  those  bred 
have  not  a  single  light-coloured  feather  other  than  the  silky  Hue  on 
the  under  part  of  the  body ;  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  decently 
marked  •  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  clear,  or  what  is  as  difficult  to 
obtain — exactly  marked,  having  no  foul  feathers  whatever,  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  lottery  may  be  arrived  at ;  and  before  invest- 
ing in  a  Goldfinch,  which  may  or  may  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  into 
matrimonial  relations  with  the  Canary,  one  may  well  consult  his 
genealogical  tree  in  search  of  a  strain  of  "  staying  "  blood.  There 
are  instances  on  record  in  which  a  shilling  lottery  ticket  has  eventuated 
in  a  fortune,  and  there  are  traditions  among  the  fancy,  tolling  how 
this  and  that  one  bred  a  Clear  Mule  at  the  first  attempt.  One  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  other,  but  those  are  notwanting  who  would  attribute 
such  good  fortune  to  connection  with  a  gentleman  who  is  popularly 
represented  as  belonging  to  anything  but  a  "  Clear  "  class. 

Such  being  the  ditticnlties  of  the  case,  and  such  the  exceedingly 
small  pcr-centage  of  Mules  approximating  to  perfection,  it  is  evident 
tliat  tho  balance  of  power,  as  regards  numbers,  is  in  the  hands  of  tbo 
Ticked  and  Unevenly-marked  classes,  which,  with  the  entirely  Dark 
Mules,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  community  of  hybrids, 
including  among  them  birds  of  extraordinary  beauty,  vastly  superior 
in  hizo,  colour,  deportment  (there  is  a  gentlemanly  hearing  about  a 
well-bred  Mule),  and  cinality  of  plumage  to  many  of  those  which  base 
their  claim  to  he  ranked  among  tho  upper  ten  upon  tho  cut  of  their 
coat,  just  as  a  "  Noah's  ark  "  covers  many  a  Mule  now-a-days.   These 


outsiders — the  irregularly-marked  Mules,  are  virtually  excluded  fromi 
competition  at  the  Palace,  the  prize  list  providing  really  for  only  two- 
descriptions  of  birds  apart  from  the  dark  self-coloured — that  is,  for 
Clear  birds,  or  birds  so  nearly  approaching  that  point  as  to  require 
some  skill  to  discover  the  defect ;  and  secondly,  for  Evenly-marked 
birds,  assuming  the  word  "  Variegated  "  to  have  the  same  meaning  aa 
in  Classes  3  and  4.  This  being  so — and  the  few  entries  in  the  *'  Clear 
for  choice  "  classes  {only  half  a  dozen  in  all)  support  my  view — I  think 
that  any  bird  approaching  exactness  in  marking  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  what  is  understood  and  recognised  as  an  Evenly-marked  bird, 
is,  if  found  in  this  class,  wrongly  entered,  and  should  be  disqualified^ 
no  matter  how  slight  its  markings.  Such  a  bird  was  527  {J.  Doel), 
first  prize,  one  which  never  should,  under  any  circumstances.  hav& 
come  into  competition  with  what  is  meant  by  '*  Clear  for  choice  "  birds. 
If  absolutely  Clear  Mules  be  so  rare  that,  for  reasons  financial  or 
otherwise,  it  be  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  them  a  separate  class^ 
but  to  include  among  them  those  which  are  almost  but  not  quite  spot- 
less, justly  giving  precedence  to  the  perfect  bird,  by  all  means  let  thii 
line  of  demarcation  be  clearly  drawn. 

In  the  Buif  class  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  first  and  second, 
5"29  (Ashton)  and  530  (Doel),  being  two  gems  without  a  flaw,  hut  52i^ 
much  the  higher  colour  of  the  two.  No.  531  (Doel),  highly  commended, 
was  open  to  the  same  objection  as  527,  being  pencilled  on  the  eyes, 
besides  having  other  marks. 

The  stars  in  the  Variegated  Jonques  were  540  (Ashton),  first  and 
cup,  a  rubicund-faced  friend,  the  hero  of  many  fights,  with  a  blaze  of 
colour  such  as  one  might  expect  to  see  in  a  bird  addicted  to  cu^Js,  and 
543,  544  (Doel),  second  and  third,  both  exquisite  specimens.  The 
commended  birds  also  were  well  worthy  their  v.h.c,  and  specially  539^ 
which,  though  defective  in  the  pencilling  of  one  eye,  is  my  embodi- 
ment of  an  aristocratic  Mule.     It  has  a  "  ]*ort  and  a  presence." 

Variegated  Buffs  were  good,  though  not  extraordinai-y,  but  the  first 
prize.  No.  519  (Fairclongh  &  Howe),  was  a  grand,  lusty  bird,  and 
fairly  ranks  high  among  Mealy  Mules  of  known  reputation.  One  or 
two,  however,  will  have  to  die  before  it  can  succeed  to  the  crown. 
Mr.  Doel's  birds  here  deserve  special  mention,  all  being  young ;  564,. 
marked  on  eyes,  wings,  and  tail,  taking  second,  with  a  neat  bird  of 
Mr.  Baxter's,  of  Newcastle,  third.  The  Rev.  V.  'Ward  showed  two- 
which,  without  much  pretension  to  be  considered  Variegated  Mules, 
were  not  to  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  condition  by  any  birds  in  the 
class. 

In  Dark  Mules  there  was  nothing  calling  for  special  comment,  and 
Mr.  Spence's  Brown  Linnet  Mule  has  been  described  in  my  notes  on 
Darlington. 

In  the  "Any  other  variety"  class  the  first  prize  fell  to  602  (W. 
Yeoman,  Leeds),  described  as  a  hybrid  between  the  Bullfinch  and 

Canary.     That  it  is  Bullfinch  and ,  there  is  apparently  no  doubt ; 

but  inthe  absence  of  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  I  should  hesitate  t9- 
name  the  Canary  as  the  other  parent.  It  is  more  like  Bullfinch  and 
Chaffinch — an  opinion  which  was  entertained  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  coi/iiosccuti,  who  sat  upon  it  in  solemn  conclave  assembled.  Mr. 
Stansfield's  Bullfinch-Goldfinch  was  there,  but  not  in  all  his  glory,  for 
610,  a  similar  hybrid  and  much-improved  bird,  was  close  on  its  heels, 
the  third  honour  very  properly  going  to  a  Bullfinch-Linnet  Mule,  of 
which  there  were  two  shown,  besides  Goldfinch-Linnet,  Goldfinch- 
Greenfinch,  and  other  rarities.  The  groupe  I  will  pass,  simply  envy- 
in"  Mr.  Walter  his  three-prize  "six  Norwich,"  and  bestowing  an 
extra  word  of  praise  on  Mr.  Doel's  six  Goldfinch  Mules,  which  were 
pictures  of  condition,  as  were  the  second  six  of  Mr.  Ashton's. — W.  A. 
Blakston.  

UNITED   KINGDOM  RABBIT   SOCIETY. 

I  THINK  Mr.  Millington's  suggestion  for  establishing  a  "United. 
Kingdom  Society  "  would  be  the  means  of  putting  the  question 
to  I  be  test,  and  the  sooner  it  is  commenced  the  better;  but  I 
would  suggest  the  subscription  be  2s.  6(^  instead  of  Is.,  and 
that  each  member  have  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  one  pen 
annually  free  of  cost. 

It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  such  a  Society  that  all 
petty  jealousies  should  be  sunk,  and  that  every  variety  of  the 
fancy  should  be  fairly  represented.  For  my  own  part  I  am  a 
Lop-eared  breeder,  but  I  can  admire  perfection  in  any  class, 
and  am  prepared  to  give  it  its  due  reward.  While  writing  on 
this  subject  I  would  remark  that  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  a  great  mistake  is  made  by  most  societies  in  awarding  to 
the  Lop-eared  variety  the  best  prize  for  length  of  ear  irrespec- 
tive of  every  other  property ;  for  example,  a  Rabbit  may  be 
produced  with  tremendously  long  ears,  may  be  hare-legged, 
blear-eyed,  splay-footed,  of  very  bad  colour,  ugly  in  form— in  fact 
may  be  a  ricketty  sickly  animal,  and  probably  may  die  within 
a  month  or  two  owing  to  excessive  forcing.  Now,  to  obviate 
this  I  would  suggest  that  every  Babbit  competing  for  the  first 
prize  should  be  not  less  than  eighteen  months  old  (about  half 
the  age  of  a  healthy  Babbit),  and  that  it  should  be  well  upon 
its  legs,  of  good  colour,  and  have  a  clear  eye.  Should  this 
principle  be  adopted  I  am  sure  we  should  have  a  better  supply 
of  perfect  Lops. 
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Should  Mr.  Millington  prosecute  his  scheme  I  shall  be  glad 
to  co-operate  with  him. — T.  I.  Ixman,  Hackney. 


A  RABBIT   FANCIER'S  TROUBLES. 

I  ENTERED  fonr  Lop-eared  Rabbits  and  an  Angora  at  the  last  Ports- 
month  Show.  I  was  np  betimes  on  Monday  morniuir  seeing  my  pets 
made  comfortable,  and  got  them  off  as  soon  as  jjossible  to  the  railway 
station,  paid  15s,,  and  sent  them  off  per  passenger  train.  Judge  of 
my  feelings,  on  receiving  a  catalogne,  at  finding  that  my  Rabbits  were 
never  mentioned,  and  that  my  friend  in  the  fancy  at  Doncaster  had 
talien  the  cups.  Nest  morning  a  polite  note  from  the  Secretary  very 
solemDly  told  me  that  my  Rabbits  were  "  too  late,  or  else  they  would 
have  done  something."  What  important  words  these,  and  how  sooth- 
ing !  but  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was  the  addition  that  he  received 
them  on  Tuesday  evening.  I  may  add  that  I  received  them  back  about 
six  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  very  nearly  lost  with  cold  andhnnger. 
"Where  has  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  its  head 
quarters,  as  this  seems  a  case  for  it  ?  Mow,  a  good  deal  of  this  trouble 
would  be  avoided  by  such  a  club  as  Mr.  Millington  mentioned  in  a 
recent  number.  Are  Rabbit  fanciers  to  pack  and  send  Rabbits  off  on 
Sunday  ?  this  will  npt  do,  at  any  rate  not  for  me — I  love  that  day  too 
well.  Thus  have  I  spent  30s.  in  railway  fare,  and  12,'?.  6'/.  entrance, 
all  to  no  purpose,  and  simply  because  the  Portsmouth  Show  opened  on 
Tuesday  instead  of  on  AVednesday,  as  would  have  been  pointed  out  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Eabbit  Club  ;  and  the  other  point  this  Club  would 
rectify  would  be  to  enter  the  all-meaning  words  "too  late"  opposite 
those  names  which  required  it,  and  not  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
onr  Doncaster  friend  with  his  two  Rabbits  had  beat  all  comers,  and 
especially  my  Rabbits,  which  beat  his  at  Leeds. — G.  H.  Hirst. 


VENTILATION  OF  HIVES  DURING  WINTER. 

The  "  Lanaekshihe  Bee-kkepee  "  states  that  he  has  found 
the  plan  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  his  hives  by  means  of 
ventilation,  prove  very  sncoessful  In  preserving  the  lives  of 
bis  bees  during  the  prevalence  of  snow  in  spring.  May  I  ask 
him  to  favour  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal  "  with  a  particular 
description  of  the  process  whereby  this  desirable  result  has 
been  accomplished  ?  What  kind  of  ventilator  does  he  employ  ? 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it  ?  Ventilation  has  been 
greatly  recommended  by  some  high  authorities,  but  a  would-be 
instructor  in  a  book  recently  published,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
pronounces  the  whole  thing  "  a  mistake."  That  it  can  only  be 
30  when  ill-timed,  or  the  process  is  faulty,  is  the  opinion  of 
most  apiarians  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Messrs.  Payne 
and  Taylor  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  both  concur 
in  testifying  that  it  is  a  valuable  expedient  for  carrying  off 
vapours  in  wooden  boxes,  which  are  liable,  by  becoming  con- 
densed, to  render  the  combs  mouldy  and  offensive.  I  have 
had  too  little  experience  of  the  use  of  ventilators  to  warrant 
my  saying  much  respecting  their  merits,  but  I  saw  an  attempt 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  give  practical  expression  to  the  idea 
thrown  out  by  the  "  Lanaekshiee  Bee-keepee." 

In  February,  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the  bees  of 
a  common  straw  hive  suddenly  rushed  out  in  great  numbers  to 
the  open  air.  The  loss  of  life,  through  their  falling  into  the 
snow,  was  fearful,  and  to  prevent  further  destruction  of  his 
property,  the  proprietor  had  recourse  to  the  following  plan. 
Procuring  a  thick  piece  of  wood  he  cut  a  row  of  doorways  in  it, 
of  a  size  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  egress  of  bees,  and  then 
filted  it  into  the  entrance.  The  plug  at  the  top  of  the  hive, 
■which  might  be  1  inch  in  diameter,  was  next  withdrawn,  and  a 
milk  pan  was  inverted  over  the  hole,  both  skep  and  pan  being 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  straw.  This  device  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  the  bees  at  home,  but  the  cure  was  as  bad 
as  the  disease,  for  the  hive  was  ventilated  to  death.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  every  bee  perished  ;  the  community  were  un- 
able to  bear  up  against  the  increased  cold  caused  by  a  draught 
of  air,  which  could  only  have  been  slight,  passing  up  through 
the  hive ;  and  when  the  plug  a  few  days  afterwards  was  with- 
drawn, the  bee-master  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  nothing 
but  lifeless  clusters  on  the  floorboard  and  between  the  divisions 
of  the  combs.  Is  it,  then,  safe  or  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to  ventilation  at  a  time  when,  after  a  lengthened  confinement, 
the  loaded  bees  take  steps  for  obtaining  relief  ? — E.  S. 


OUR   LETTER  BOX. 

Books  fTF.  S.). — There  is  no  book  on  Cochin-Chinasonly.  "  The  Poultry- 
Book  for  the  Mnny  "  contains  relative  directions  for  rearing  them,  notes 
on  form,  &c.  It  can  bo  had  from  our  office  by  post,  if  yon  enclose  seven 
postage  stamps  with  your  address.  (J.  Hunt)  — "House  Dogs  and  Sport- 
ing Dogs."  Van  Voorst,  London,  Only  one  edition.  It  is  a  small 
volume. 


Cnic^'E-CcEURS  (Hf nHv/c)- —  The  white  deaf-ear  is  not  an  important 
point  in  any  way  with  a  Creve-Ccenr  cock.  It  is,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Dorking  cock,  immaterial.  Many  Cruve-Coeurs  have  them  remarkably 
developed  at  this  time  and  during  the  spring.  It  is  not  desirable,  and  if 
we  had  to  choose  between  two  birds  equal  in  every  point  save  the  differ- 
ence of  the  ear-lobe,  we  should  take  the  bird  without  one.  We  never- 
theless repeat,  it  is  not  a  disqualification.  You  may  safely  set  the  eggs. 
.  HouDANS  {A,  C.).— The  chickens  hatched  will  take  after  both  cocks; 
some  will  have  the  small  size,  others  the  faulty  plumage,  both  modified 
by  the  quality  of  the  hens.  What  do  you  mean  by  faulty  plumage?  Do 
you  mean  coloured  feathers  ?  Straw-coloured  are  a  simple  disadvantage ; 
few  cocks  are  without  them.  Eed  feathers  disqualify.  The  birds  bred 
from  a  Light  Brahma  hen  running  with  a  Dark  cock  will  be  of  mixed 
plumage,  probably  white  breasts,  great  predominance  of  white  in  the 
hackle,  and  black  and  white  backs  and  saddles.  They  lose  no  valuable 
properties,  but  being  cross-bred  they  are  fit  only  for  layers  and  ordinary 
farmyard  fowls.  We  do  not  think  they  need  be  separated  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  or  at  most  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  cock, 
before  the  eggs  may  be  set  as  the  produce  of  the  new  bird.  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  sandy  tinge  ?  A  Dark  Brahma  cock  has  only  a  '*  suspicion  " 
of  deep  brown  on  the  wing,  and  he  is  better  without  that.  The  Silver- 
Grey  Dorkings  are  not  better  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  but  the 
majority  of  Scotch  amateurs  will  not  look  on  any  feather  as  pure.  We 
du  not  advise  you  to  apply  to  any  agent  to  buy  or  claim  birds  at  a  show. 
If  you  can  go  yourself,  do  so.  If  not,  try  to  find  a  competent  friend.  If 
still  unable,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Show  to  claim  for 
you  prize  birds  of  the  breeds  you  require,  if  they  are  to  be  had  at  a 
price  you  must  name.  We  name  Birmingham  because  all  the  classes 
there  are  good.  In  smaller  shows,  although  they  maybe  good  as  a  whole, 
yet  some  classes  are  mostly  weak,  and  they  might  be  those  in  which  you 
were  most  interested. 

Fowls  in  Rooms— Road  Grit  {Nottingham). — We  much  fear  yon  will 
do  little  good  keeping  fowls  in  rooms.  The  flooring  will  not  suit.  You 
can  obviate  that  by  covering  it  some  inches— 3  or  4 — with  road  giit.  The 
latter  is  made  up  of  the  scrapings  of  a  road  and  the  trimmings  of  the 
side  paths  when  the  gutters  are  cleaned  and  the  road  made  straight. 
This  has  the  property  of  being  always  dry,  and  there  are  also  among  it 
many  roots  of  grass,  of  which  the  fowls  are  fond.  You  will  have  to 
supply  the  fowls  with  sods  of  growing  herbage  daily,  and  with  bricklayers' 
rubbish.  They  would  want  no  roosting  place,  as  they  are  under  cover, 
and  will  choose  for  themselves  a  sheltered  sleeping  place.  If  you  will 
take  this  trouble  you  may  keep  them  and  set  eggs.  You  could  not  rear 
chickens  in  such  a  p'ace.  You  could  keep  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Spanish, 
or  Creve-CoBurs. 

Hen's  Legs  Become  Coarse  {A.  W.  J.}-— Your  hen  hns  the  recently 
imported  malady  which  has  been  called  the  "poultry  elephantiasis."  It 
is  a  tiresome  disorder,  and  can  only  be  treated  by  frequent  lubrications 
with  compound  sulphur  ointment. 

Drake  Chasing  Hens  (0.  A.  G.}.— We  do  not  see  why  you  should  re- 
move the  drake  from  the  Ducks.  The  eggs -will  probably  be  good  through- 
out the  laying,  but  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  removing  the  drake. 

Dorking  Chickens  Dying  (0.  C.).— If  the  chickens  die  of  weakness 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  feeding.  When  hatched  early— in  Feb- 
ruary or  before— they  should  have  strong  beer  to  drink  instead  of  water. 
Young  chickens  should  have  chopned  egg,  bread  soaked  in  beer,  bread 
and  milk,  coarse  coolied  meat  chopped  fine,  curd,  and  dough  made  of 
ground  oats  if  to  be  had  ;  if  not,  of  oatmeal.  It  is  possible  ynur  chickens 
die  from  being  infested  with  vermin.  In  this  case  your  remedy  will  be 
to  put  heaps  of  dust  and  road  sand  close  to  the  rip  in  which  the  hen  is 
confined.  Water  strongly  camphorated  is  an  excellent  thing  for  all 
poultry,  and  where  that  is  used  there  ia  seldom  any  serious  disease.  Of 
course  you  keep  the  hens  shut  up  in  their  rips  till  the  chickens  are  six 
weeks  o'ld  ;  if  you  do  not,  then  do  so,  and  feed  as  wo  have  described. 
You  ought  then  to  rear  nearly  all  your  chickens. 

Food  for  Ducks  (J,  (7.  TF.),— We  know  no  better  food.  You  need  not 
be  uneasy  at  having  no  eggs;  many  people  have  none,  especially  where 
the  Ducks  are  two  or  three  years  old.  There  is  not  a  week  lost,  and  you 
need  not  be  uneasy  though  you  have  none  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

Roup  (He7n-;c((.s).— Roup  is  not  so  contnj^ious  as  it  used  to  be  years  ago. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  plague  and  nuisance  in  a  yard.  Your  remedies 
have  not  failed,  as  probabiv  without  them  the  birds  would  have  died. 
Give  thorn  strongly  camphorated  water  to  drink.  The  offer  of  nine  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburghs  for  50.s-.  was  tLMiipting,  as  good  birds  are  worth  more. 
It  does  not,  however,  palliate  the  offence  of  sending  diseased  birds. 
These  cheap  lots  generally  have  some  fault,  defect,  or  disease  that  makes 
their  owners  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them. 

Tumour  in  Pullet  {E.  E.  F.).—li  may  be  the  hen  has  a  tumour,  and 
if  so  it  will  be  well  to  kill  her  at  once.  Such  are  common  among  old 
birds.  But  the  same  appearance  would  proceed  from  an  egg-bound  hen 
or  pullet,  and  it  frequently  does  so  at  this  time  nf  year.  The  cure  is  to 
pass  a  wing  feather  saturated  with  oil  down  the  egg-passage  till  it  reaches 
the  e"^,  which  will  be  laid  at  once  after  this  assistance.  Your  fowls  are 
well  mana'^ed,  and  therefore  profitable.  Your  Ducks  and  hens  give  an 
average  of  ninety-four  eggs  from  each  bird.  We  can  only  guess  the  value 
of  vour  stock  because  we  have  not  seen  it,  but  wo  should  not  thmk  5«. 
each  more  than  their  value.  It  is  probably  less  than  many  of  them  are 
worth;  ,  ,  , 

Fattening  Dorkings  (j>r.  TF.) -Your  poultry-woman  does  not  under- 
stand her  business.  Fowls  will  keep  in  good  floehv  condition  if  well  fed 
while  running  about,  but  they  will  not  fatten.  They  should  be  put  in 
close  confinement  in  a  warm,  semi-dark,  and  quiet  place,  such  as  is 
aflordedbythe  outhouses  of  gentlemen's  premises.  They  miy  be  peckers, 
and  fed  on  a  board  three  times  a-day,  or  put  in  a  coop  and  crammed.  In 
both  cases  they  must  have  no  liberty,  and  must  be  fed  at  daybreak.  We 
advise  you  to  buy  Baily's  book  on  fowls,  which  gives  full  instructions, 
and  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  subject.  The  food  should  be  oatmeal 
and  milk;  there  should  be  no  mixture  of  pollard  with  it.  Hen  Turkeys 
may  be  kept  till  they  are  four  years  old,  but  cnref  ul  breeders  generally 
change  the  cock  every  other  year.  The  Cambridge  and  Norfolk  are  both 
very  good  ;  the  former  are  ratber  the  larger.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Geese.  They  may  be  kept  five  or  six  years,  but  the  gander  should  bo 
changed.    Seven  Geese  are  too  many  for  a  gander,  four  are  sufficient. 

Hen  Nesting  but  not  Laying  {C.  J.).— Your  hen.  if  not  diseased, 
either  does  or  will  lay.     Very  many  have  not  yet  begun,  and  many  are 
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condemned  now  like  youra  ;  but  she  will  yet  prove  she  has  lost  none  of 
her  valuable  properties. 

Chickens  Dead  in  the  Shell  iH.  C.).— You  did  not  lose  your  chick- 
ens because  the  inner  membrane  of  the  esK  was  bo  thick,  but  because 
you  did  not  moisten  the  eggs.  They  should  be  wetted  every  day  for  ten 
days  before  they  are  hatched,  otherwise  the  chickens  cannot  make  their 
way  out.  When  the  hen  is  off  sprinkle  water  over  each  till  it  is  wet. 
The  round  shape  of  the  egg  indicates  that  the  shell  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  run  is  deficient  in  lime,  throw  down  some  bricklayers' 
rubbish.  They  will  hatch,  but  as  such  eggs  are  thin-shelled  we  fhould 
prefer  to  set  perfectly  formed  ones. 

BEiN  AS  Poultry  Food  (A>mo).— We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is 
nourishment  in  bran,  but  as  a  poultry  food  it  is  worthless.  The  far  larger 
portion  passes  through  a  fowl  undigested.  It  helps  to  All  the  bird's  crop, 
but  sawdust  would  do  that  at  less  expense.  Such  a  mixture  as  rice  and 
bran  is  about  the  least  nutritive  diet  fowls  could  bo  put  upon. 

Ground  Oats  (Lemon  Buff).— The  sample  you  send  is  more  like 
bruised  than  ground  oats.  Tbey  would  mix  as  coarse  as  sawdust,  whereas 
in  properly  ground  oats  the  skin,  which  in  this  sample  is  whole,  is  ground 
so  fine  that  the  whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  coarse  flour,  and  mixes 
almost  as  well.  Experiments  are  being  tried  to  grind  them  near  London. 
As  soon  as  it  is  satisfactorilv  done  we  will  communicate  with  our  readers. 
The  sample  from  "  J.  S.  S.  k."  is  good. 

Cost  of  a  Fowl's  Keep.— Is  there  not  some  mistake  in  "E's."  state- 
ment, that  he  keeps  his  Brahma  fowls  for  IJrf.  a-week  each  ?— G.  C. 

Blue  Jacobins.— Mr.  A.  Valabere.  Rose  Villa.  Merton  Road,  Tooting' 
S.W.,  says  that  he  can  give  "  K.  P."  useful  information,  having  kept  the 
variety  many  years. 

Carrier  Pigeons  (Carrier).— Yon  will  have  found  the  needed  in- 
formation in  our  "  Pigeon  Book."  If  you  require  further  information  on 
any  point  please  to  specify  it. 

Matching  Dragoons  (W.  Torr).—We  are  no  friends  to  crossing  colours 
when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  too  much  mischief  has  been  done 
already  in  this  way  amou;?  fancy  Pigeons;  so  we  advise  yon  to  mate  bUie 
with  blue,  and  the  white  with  the  silver,  if  you  must  The  fruits  of  a 
cross  chieHy  depend  upon  there  having  been  crossed  blood  in  the  birds 
before.  Thus  we  have  known  two  red  Pouters  produce  blue  young  ones 
because  blue  Wood  was  in  the  parents'  veins.  If  no  crossed  blood,  the 
result  may  he  clear  young  of  either  colour,  but  more  probably  of  patched 
colour.  Bathe  the  damaged  eye  wattle  with  a  mild  solution  of  alum  in 
water. 

Canary's  Skin  Irritated  (Norieood).— If  the  bird  is  suffering  from 
the  attacks  of  the  red  mites,  dust  it  well  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  blowing 
this  well  into  the  feathers.  Discontinue  all  stimulating  diet,  such  as 
hemp;  feed  only  on  Canary  seed,  and  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  green 
food. 

Bullfinch  and  Canary  Mule  (Bul!finch).—l  do  not  think  the  feat 
has  ever  been  accomplished- that  is,  the  production  of  a  Bullfinch- 
Canary  Mule.  The  hen  Bullfinch  will  enter  into  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Canary,  and  make  the  most  amorous  overtures  to  him.  I 
had  one  which  would  flirt  for  ever,  and  now  have  two  which  no  doubt  will 
be  guilty  of  the  same  nnmaidenly  conduct.  But  my  Canaries  were  very 
Josephs  of  virtue,  and  resisted  all  the  blandi"hmentB  of  the  syren.  If 
"  Bullfinch  "  will  send  me  his  address,  I  will  tell  him  more  about  it.— 
W,  A.  Blakston. 

Price  of  Bees  U6n7!(").— The  value  of  bees  varies  very  much  in  diffe- 
rent localities.  A  strong,  well-provided  stock  may  in  the  spring  be  con- 
sidered worth  20s.  to  30s.,  and  an  eirly  swarm  of  pure  Ligurians  about 
two  guineas. 

Frustrating  Hite-breakers  (A  Subscriber)  —The  plan  of  alternately 
closing  the  entrances  of  your  plundered  and  plundering  hives  may  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  saving  your  assailed  bees  from  destruction  if  continued 
until  out-door  collections  begin  to  be  made  ;  but  when  once  a  hive  has 
found  out  a  weak  neighbour  and  effected  an  entrance,  it  is  liable  to 
resume  its  predatory  habits  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs. 
Where  prncticahle,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  freebooters  or  their  victims  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  for  a  few  weeks.  If  you  wish  to  try  the  efl'ect  of 
carbolic  ncid  in  frightening  away  corsairs,  you  have  only  to  dip  a  feather 
in  the  liquid  and  wet  the  entrance  of  your" weak  stock  all  round,  letting 
fall  at  the  same  time  a  drop  or  two  of  the  acid  on  the  landing.  Should 
robbers  persist  in  their  attacks,  keep  up  the  ndour  hv  repealing  the  pro- 
cess as  oppnrtunitv  offers  during  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  desirable, 
also,  to  have  the  entrance  narrowed  to  adm't  the  passage  of  only  two  or 
three  bees  at  a  time. 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS, 
Camden,  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altiknde  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

ill  a 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Shade  Tem- 
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Direc- 
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Tern  1. 
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41.8 

41.0 

34 '2 
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Sii.S 

Th.    2 
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87.0 

S.E. 

40. n 

518 

29.S 

77.2 

27.7 



Fri.    3 

80.2H9 

40  0 

83.8 

E. 

89.0 

G2.2 

30.8 

87.S 

28.2 



Sat.    4 
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41.0 

40  4 

E. 

S9.0 

02  8 

83.8 

102.0 

29.0 



Sun.  5 

80,038 

48  0 

40.0 

S.E. 

40.8 

58.5 

8S.9 

9fi,0 

35,0 



Mo.    G 

29  066 

62.0 

47.3 

S.E. 

41.5 

51,0 

47.2 

09.0 

44.6 

0.080 

To.     7 

29.73.'-. 

47.4 

45.4 

S. 

42.2 

52.2 

4!-..  I 

87.0 

41.5 

0.067 

Means 

80.095 

43.5 

iVi 

40.0 

55.3 

37.1 

8.1.8 

08.8 

0.147 

3rd.— Wliite  frost  in  morning,  but  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Lunnr  halo  at  night. 

4th. — White  frost  in  moniing,  fine  warm  nfternoon. 

5th. —  Fine  afternoon,  very  britjht  monnlight  at  nipht. 

6th.— Fine  morninc,  cloudy  nfteraooii,  occasional  showers  in  the  even- 
ing, but  very  fine  at  nigbt. 

7th. — Rather  dull  in  the  morniog,  but  fioe  in  afternoon,  high  wind  at 
night,  with  sadden  dip  of  the  barometer. 
A,  fine  week,  temperature  above  the  average,  and  daily  range  very  con- 
Bid  arable— e./;.,  25.0^  on  2nd,  31.4^  ou  3rri,  and  29.0  on  4th.— G.  J.  Symons, 


METEOROLOGICAL   REPORT   FOR   FIRST  TEN  DAYS  OF 
JANUARY. 
The  following;  report  is  given  with  the  view  of  rendering  complete 
from  the  beginning  the  series  of  Meteorological  Reports  which  com- 
menced at  page  60. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 
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We.   1 
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S. 

S3.0 

28.5 

21.0 

43.8 
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Th.    2 

?9,916 

26.8      26.0 

S.E. 

33.0 

27.6 

22  4 
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21.9 

— 

Fri.    8 

80.017 

8i.e 
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S. 

3S.0 

38.8 

25  0 

33.9 

25.0 

— 

Sat.  4 

80,172 
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SO.O 

s.n;. 

33  0 

31.8 

80.0 

41.6 

28.8 

— 

Sun.  5 

29,918 

82,3 

31.8 

S.W. 

33,0 

39.8 

22.7 

50.2 

20.8 

0,072 

Mo.    6 

30,210 

83,2 

32.5 

S.IV. 

33.5 

44.4 

gl.S 

62.S 

26.3 

0,053 

Tu.     7 

29.763 

43,0 

4-2.0 

S.W. 

?.!,0 

45.2 

31,8 

55,6 

26.7 

0.035 

We.    8 

29.5G4 

33.8 

32.9 

N.W. 

33  0 

39.8 

31.9 

61.5 

28.4 

— 

Th.     9 

29.373 

34.8 

84  0 

S. 

32.5 

85.8 

29.2 

43.5 

27.1 

0.035 

Fri.  10 

29.728 

30  5 

30.0 

N.W. 

32.5 

36.2 

26.3 

43.7 

24.8 

— 

Means 

29.881 

31.9 

31.3 

S3.0 

36,8 

274 

40.6 

25.1 

0.195 

REMARKS. 
1st. — Overcast,  except  in  nf fernoon  ;  calm  day. 
2nd. — Dull  unbroken  cloud  tbrnughotit ;  very  cold. 
3rd. — Overcast ;  maximum  temperati-re  at  10  p. jr. 
4th.— Dull. 
5th.— Overcast  in  morning  and  very  cold,  fine  afterwards,  and  warmer 

at  night, 
fith. — Pine  morning;  rain  in  afternoon  ;  cloudy  at  night. 
7tli. — Fine  and  warm  in  morning;  showery  afterwards. 
8th. — Moderately  fine,  witli  occasional  slight  snow  showera, 
i-th. — Overcast,  with  snow  and  sleet. 
10th, — Snow  in  early  morning ;  cloudy  throughout  the  day.— G.  J.  Symons, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Mabch  8. 

We  have  had  a  fair  attendance  of  buyers  on  the  market  days,  amS 
things  generally  have  put  on  a  better  nppearance.  The  trade  with  the 
west  of  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  has  much  improved,  and  the 
report  for  spring  produce  is  giod.  Good  dessert  Pears  are  now  comr 
paratively  scarce,  and  consist  only  of  Easter  Ef^urre  and  B^urre  de  Ranee. 
Potatoes  remain  at  last  week'a  quotations.  Ordinary  Apples  are  still  a 
very  heavy  trade. 

FRDIT. 


d.     s. 
eve    1    6  to  3 


REMARKS. 

1st.— A  fine  day  but  colder. 

2nd.— White  froBt  in  the  morning,  slight  haze  nt  night,  but  a  line  day. 


Apples 4 

Apricots doz.  0  0 

Cherries lb.  0  0 

Chestnuts buahel  10  0 

Currants i  sieve  0  0 

Black do.  0  0 

Figa doz.  0  0 

FUberts lb.  0  0 

Coba lb.  2  0 

Gooseberries quart  0  0 

Grapes,  Hothouse.. ..  lb.  G  0 

Lemons ^100  6  0 

Melons each  1  0 


fi  I  Mulberries lb. 

0  1  Nectarines doz. 

Oranges ^  100 

Ppachea  doz. 

Pears, kitchen doz. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

0     Plums i  sieve 

6     Quinces  doz. 

0     Raspberries lb. 

fl     Strawberries    lb. 

0     Walnuts bushel  10 

0  do ^100 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,... doz. 

Asparaffus !(*■  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ....T*100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts. .j  sieve 

Cabbagre doz. 

Capsicums  Tit-lOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dnz. 

Celery bundle 

ColowortB..doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Garho lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horaeardish    bundle 


e.  d. 

0  OtoO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

1  6 
3    0 

1  fi 
0    0 

2  0 
3 


fi. 

d 

lO 

(1 

111 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

(1 

1 

6 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

6 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

II 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

Leeks bimch 

Lettuce    doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &.  Cress,  .punnet 
Onions  bushel 

pickhng quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys.     doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows . .  doz. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

i3 

0 

0  too 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

6 

0 

10 

1) 

0 

II 

0 

0 

I 

0 

3 

n 

B 

0 

8 

n 

6 

(1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

l» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

10 

n 

16 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

B. 

d. 

a. 

,1 

0 

4to  0 

() 

1 

0 

2 

tl 

1 

0 

a 

B 

(1 

u 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

n 

s 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

« 

1 

() 

0 

II 

0 

(1 

2 

n 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

I 

» 

0 

il 

1 

ti 

1 

6 

a 

0 

2 

0 

» 

a 

0 

A 

0 

u 

3 

0 

5 

II 

0 

n 

0 

B 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

POULTRY  MARKET.— March  8. 


Large  Fowls    ..,.. 
Smaller  ditto  . .. . 
Chickens  

8. 

....    8 
...    8 
2 

d.      8. 
6  to  4 
0        3 

8  2 
0         5 
(i        8 

9  2 

d 

0 
6 
0 

0 

Pheasants 

....    1 

3 

Pigeons  1 

Rabl)iis    1 

Wild  ditto 0 

Hares    0 

Guinea  Fowl 3 

Grouse    0 


B.    d.        B.  d. 


0 

to  1 

s 

4 

1 

5 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

r. 

U 

0 

0 

March  16,  1871.  ] 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

of 

Month 

Day 

of 

Week. 

MARCH  16-22,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
tm*e  near  London. 

Rain  in 
43  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sou. 

Day 
of 

Year. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Th 

F 

S 

Son 

M 

Tn 

W 

Meeting  of  Royal  and  Linnean  Societies. 

4  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Meeting  of  Entomological  Society,  7  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Zooloisical  Society,  9  p.m. 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show,  2  P.M. 

Day. 

51.0 

62.0 

49.9 

50.9 

61.1 

50.7 

50.4 

NiKht. 
34.0 
32.5 
83.0 
33.0 
33.8 
82.6 
34.3 

Mean, 
43.5 
42.3 
41.5 
41.9 
42.5 
41.6 
42.3 

Days. 
14 
13 
13 
15 
17 
19 
20 

m.      h.     m.      h. 

13at6       4af6 

11      6       6      6 

9      6       8      6 

7  6     10      6 
5      6     11      6 

8  6  1  12      6 
1      6     14      6 

m.     h. 
22af  4 

6      5 
38      5 

3      6 
25      6 
43      6 

0      7 

m.      h. 

after. 
36      1 
51      2 

5      4 
19      5 
81      6 
41       7 

Days. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

e 
1 

m.     8. 
8    61 
8    34 
8    16 
7    58 
7    40 
1    22 
7      4 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

From  observations  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  52  3°,  and  its  night  tem- 
rata  was  0  51  inch       ^°*'°^'  ^®*'  ™^  ^^°'  °°  ^^^  ^^^''  ^^^  *°*  '859;  and  the  lowest  cold  2°,  on  the  17th,  1855.    The  greatest  faU  of 

PRIZES  FOR  HYBRID  AND   CROSS-BRED 
PLANTS. 

AVISH  to  call  the  Eittention  of  our  horticul- 
tural friends,  and  especially  those  interested 
in  the  growth  of  a  really  scientific  feeling  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  a  set  of 
premiums  offered  for  hybrid  plants  under  a 
certain  general  condition  or  proviso — namely, 
that  the  plants  exhibited  shall  be  shown  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  illustrate  the  phenomena 
of  hybridism  and  cross-breeding. 

As  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  collect 
and  produce  on  one  given  day  anything  approaching  to  a 
really  high-class  exhibition,  it  was  thought  that  a  special 
and  continuous  series  of  exhibitions  through  a  whole  season 
would  give  the  necessary  facilities. 

In  any  gardening  establishment,  large  or  small,  pro- 
fessional or  private,  the  sowing,  rearing,  and  flowering  of 
seedlings,  whether  cross-bred  or  not,  is  a  distinct  pursuit, 
independent,  as  it  were,  of  times  and  seasons.  The  sub- 
jects come  into  flower  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times,  and  have  to 
be  hunted  for  in  odd  corners.  Some  showj^  and  valuable, 
some  uncomely  though  interesting — fruits,  flowers,  weeds  ; 
branch  and  spray  from  the  forest  or  shrubbery— these  can- 
not be  shown  as  you  would  show  Geraniums  or  Azaleas, 
where  the  proper  period  of  perfection  for  exhibition  can  be 
timed  to  a  minute. 

A  larger  number  of  premiums  than  usual  is  also  resorted 
to  in  order  to  take  in  the  productions  of  those  Iiiunble 
aspirants  who,  having  more  brains  than  means  and  appli- 
ances, or  who  have  taken  up  one  special  line  of  work  alone, 
may  yet  bring  forward  small  but  important  collections. 

The  practice  of  crossing  plants  for  amusement,  curiosity, 
or  commercial  purposes,  has  now  become  so  common  that 
no  gardener  with  any  pretension  to  skill  in  his  profession 
would  own  to  ignorance  of  it  as  part  of  his  craft :  but  the 
number  of  scientific  observers  in  this  direction  has  been, 
and  the  conchisions  arrived  at,  fewer ;  even  over  these 
hangs  a  shadow  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We  want 
facts  — tracts  accompanied  by  real  evidence;  the  hybrid 
plant,  with  its  existence  as  such  rendered  evident  to  our 
sight  by  the  presence  of  its  parents  at  the  same  time,  is 
such  a  fact.  There  it  stands  assured  to  our  senses  a  living 
syllogism.  And  so,  if  possible,  we  wish  to  have  all  subjects 
shown  in  company  with  the  two  parents  thereof 

That  may  be  considered  the  main  point.  Of  course,  it 
wUl  not  always  be  possible  to  exhibit  all  three  plants 
growing  m  so  many  pots.  In  such  cases,  one  or  even 
both  parents  may  be  shown  as  cut  specimens.  Nay.  there 
are  cases  imaginable  where  neither  parents  nor  offspring 
could  be  shown  growing.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  small 
Oak  tree  with  its  two  parents,  venerable  specimens  of 
Quercus  Cerris  and  pedunculata  ! 

I  will  read  presently  a  short  list  of  imaginary  subjects 
to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  following  instructions  to 
judges.     Marks  will  be  given  in  consideration  of— 
Great  botanical  interest. 
Great  horticultural  interest. 
No.  520.-VOL.  XX.,  New  SEBms. 


Great  horticultural  merit. 

New  and  hitherto  imattempted  crosses. 

Difficult  crosses. 

Memoranda  in  writing  to  accompany  objects  exhibited 
will  carry  much  weight,  especially  if  well  written,  and 
evincing  careful  observation. 

The  above  remarks  were  read  by  me  at  the  last  Wednes- 
day meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Siiciety,  when  I 
observed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  with  one  or 
two  competent  authorities  upon  certain  knotty  points  before 
publishing  in  full  the  conditions  under  which  we  desired 
the  exhibition  to  be  carried  on. 

Our  original  intention  was  that  the  exhibition  should  be 
a  free  and  unrestricted  one,  admitting  alike  old  and  new 
plants,  whether  raised  by  the  exhibitor  or  not,  preferring, 
however,  those  raised  by  himself.  The  friends,  however, 
whom  I  consulted — namely,  our  two  Superintendents  and 
several  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  urged  the 
exclusion  of  plants  shown  previously,  and  of  such  as  were 
not  raised  by  the  exhibitor.  These  principles,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would,  I  think,  narrow  prejudicially  a  wide  field, 
and  exclude  a  multitude  of  interesting  objects.  The  follow- 
ing modifying  rule  will,  I  believe,  meet  the  case,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  some  difficulty  : — No  plant  to  be  exhibited 
without  the  consent  of  the  raiser.  This  will  obviate  any 
clashing  of  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  one  man  exhibiting 
and  profiting  by  the  valuable  productions  of  another. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  premium  is  for  a  purely 
scientific  object,  less  regard  being  had,  upon  the  whole,  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  objects  than  to  their  bearing  upon 
a  certain  definite  subject — that  of  hybridism  and  cross- 
breeding. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  met  in  a  like 
spirit,  and  will  be  looked  upon  and  forwarded  as  an  attempt 
in  aid  of  the  true  interests  of  both  the  science  and  art  of 
horticulture, 

I  conclude  by  expressing  a  hope  that  this  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  of  premiums  to  be  held  in  future 
years  for  special  scientific  objects,  and  that  the  Fellows  in 
general,  both  private  and  professional,  will  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  Council  in  raising  their  Society  to  the  position 
it  once  held,  and  might  hold  again,  as  the  fountain  of 
horticultural  science. 

The  following  imaginai'y,  or  rather  suggestive,  list  was 
drawn  up  with  the  view  of  explaining  some  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  exhibited. 

OBJECTS    OF    BOT.^XIC-VL    INTEREST, 
Isia,  Sparaxis,  and  Tritonia  crossed  |  Meconopsis  with  Papaver. 
with  each  other,  Tigridia  with  Phalocallis. 

Primrose  with  Cowslip.  Corbnlaria  with  Narcissus, 

Elisena  with  Ismene,  I  Convolviilns.  Calystegia,  Ipomaea, 

Chelone  with  Pentstemon,  (      and  Pharbitis  with  each  other. 

All  these  crosses  if  effected  would  assist  botanical  science 
by  the  determination  of  affinities. 

OBJECTS    OF   FLORICDLTURAL   INTEREST. 
Titlipa  sylvestris,  ocnlas-solis,  snaveolens  (Van  Thol).  and  the  early 
Tnlips,  crossed  with  each  other,  and  with  the  best  late-flowering  show 
sorts. 

Primrose  and  Polyanthus  iuter-erossedto  prodace  now  forms  capable 
of  after-improvement  by  the  florist. 

Anemone  coronaria  with  sylvestris,  apennina,  and  various  others. 
No.  1172.— Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Sbrieb. 
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The  garden  Hyacmth  systematically  cross-ljreJ, 

The  Tea-Bcenfed  Rose  crossed  with  the  Yellow  Briar  race,  also  its 
yellow  forms  with  Kosa  alba,  to  produce  fragrant  white  and  yellow 
Perpetnals. 

Pelargonium  scutatum  with  Ciconium,  to  verify  or  disprove  the 
capability  of  union  between  the  Scarlet  G-eranium  and  the  Ivy-leaf, 

Carnation  and  Picotee. 

Tom  Thumb,  or  other  plain-leaved  Geranium,  crossed  with  Mrs. 
Pollock,  Golden  Chain,  and  Alma.  Baron  Hugel,  or  other  dark-zoned 
sort,  with  the  same  three  descriptions  of  variegation. 

AquUegia  f^landulosa  with  other  Columbines. 

British  wild  liowers,  as  Veronica,  Kanunculas,  ,Lonicera,  Digitalis, 
Gentiana,  crossed  with  allied  eiotic  species. 

Common  Sloe  with  Green  Gage. 

Chen7  Plum  with  the  Green  Gage. 

Bramble  with  the  Raspberry. 

Crosses  amongst  the  Brassicas,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Padishes. 

Black  Currant  and  Scarlet  Ribes. 

DIFFICULT   AND    HITHERTO    UN.\TIEMPTED    HYBRID    UXIOXS. 

Common  Maize  by  variegated  Japanese. 

Commou  Pine  Apple  by  Variegated  Pine  Apple. 

Composite  plants,  as  Aster,  D.ahlia,  and  Chrysanthemum. 

Native  Iris,  fretida  and  Pseudacorus,  with  the  handsome  garden 
sorts. 

Salvia  patens,  with  fulgens  and  splendeus. 

Mimnlus  cardinalis  and  the  Musk  plant. 

Objects  of  great  beauty  and  value  will  be  readily  produced 
from  amongst  the  crowd  of  gorgeous  new  plants  at  our  large 
establishments.  Fruit  and  yegetable  crosses  are  particularly 
desirable. 

The  above  list  must  be,  of  course,  considered  as  suggestive 
only  and  explanatory,  showing  what  may,  and  probably  can,  be 
done  in  future  seasons.  To  produce  the  crosses  enumerated 
would  b.e  the  work  of  from  one  to  several  years,  but  who  knows 
but  one  or  other  may  even  turn  up  this  very  season  ? — E.  Tee- 
VOE  Clabee. 


SELECTIONS  OF  VINES    AND  EDUCATING 
THE   KOOTS. 

I  HATE  read  Mr.  Abbey's  article  at  page  65,  and  I  think 
Chaoucb,  or  the  Turkish  Sweetwater,  is  quite  worthy  of  being 
grown  amongst  the  rest ;  it  is  the  favourite  Grape  at  Constan- 
tinople, a  good  grower,  with  handsome  foliage,  and  is  sure  to 
attract  the  eye  upon  entering  a  vinery.  The  bunches  are  large 
and  showy,  and  the  berries  large,  oval,  bright  amber-coloured. 
As  regards  flavour,  grown  in  a  house  with  Lady  Downe'.<!,  Burch- 
ardt'B  Prince  [Aramou],  Black  Tokay,  or  Alicante,  West's  St. 
Peter's,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  Trebbiano,  this  Grape 
was  preferred  by  my  visitors.  Such  has  been  my  experience 
with  it  when  grafted  upon  an  American  stock.  It  is  also  a 
good  pot  Vine,  and  hangs  well. 

In  the  list  of  Frontignans,  the  Early  Golden,  or  Salamon's 
Frontignan,  should  not  be  omitted  ;  it  ripens  as  early  as  the 
Smyrna  Frontignan,  or,  to  give  this  its  Levant  name,  Isaker 
Daisiko,  and  is  first-rate  in  flavour  and  appearance.  The  ladies 
say,  "  What  lovely  Grapes  !"'  Next  comes  the  Primavis  Fron- 
tignan, which  is  an  offspring  of  Chasselas  Musque,  known  to 
some  as  Josliug's  St.  Albau's,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Grapes 
when  in  perfecdon.  The  Primavis  has  large  berries  and 
bunches  of  the  same  high  exquisite  flavour  as  its  parent,  and 
the  Vine  is  vigorous  and  fruitful.  These  two  do  not  require  so 
much  heat  as  the  Trovoren,  and  the  throe  varieties  named  are 
the  cream  of  the  Frontignans,  a  class  of  Grapes  having  no 
equal  when  grafted  and  planted  in  inside  borders,  or  grown  in 
pots  pluuged,  suitable  for  forcing  or  midseason  supply.  All 
the  Frontignans  named  are  croquant,  or  crackling,  a  quality 
much  admired  by  the  French. 

Lady  Downe's,  like  its  twin  sister,  Foster's  White  Seedling, 
forces  well.  Although  generally  spoken  of  as  a  late  Grape, 
so  highly  does  it  stand  with  me,  that  it  is  used  for  early 
and  late  work.  As  to  Barbarossa,  or  Gros  Gnillaume,  I  urge 
the  planting  of  grafted  Vines  only,  these  being  worked  on  the 
Frankenthal,  or  better  on  the  wild  American  stock,  planting  in 
inside  borders  not  filled  with  manure,  and  in  a  heat  a  little 
above  that  of  a  Muscat  house.  Then  this  Grape  will  give 
every  satisfaction,  and  be  very  fine  both  in  bunch  and  berry. 
Allowed  to  hang  till  spring,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  black 
Grapes  grown  ;  no  Grape  keeps  longer  than  this,  and  it  never 
shanks.  Its  noble  bunches,  weighing  f)  or  7  lb?,  each,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  well-grown  Hamburghs.  Gros  Colman 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  a  noble  Grape  in  bunch  and  berry, 
sore  to  attract  attention  at  the  dessert.    Being  a  late  Grape  it 


should  be  left  hanging  as  long  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  do  not  cut 
it  until  the  berries  show  symptoms  of  shrivelling. 

As  to  educating  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  as  Mr.  Thomson  so 
ably  points  out  at  page  CI,  all  reflective  readers  will  agree  that 
it  is  of  great  importance.  In  planting  Vines  which  I  have 
purchased  from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
diflieulty  of  disentangling  two  or  three  leading  roots,  which, 
when  uncoiled  from  the  pot,  would  be  3  or  more  feet  in  length. 
To  counteract  this  to  some  extent,  I  have  shortened  such  long 
roots  and  out  oft  the  tips  of  others  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
compact  circle,  the  stem  of  the  Vine  being  the  centre,  knowing 
that  the  new  roots  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  old  roots  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  In  striking  Vine  eyes  in  3-inch  pots,  I 
have  cut  off  the  points  of  all  the  quill-like  roots  when  shifting 
into  a  pot  only  one  size  larger,  this  stopping  of  roots  and  shift- 
ing being  repeated  as  fast  as  the  pots  became  full  of  roots.  By 
such  means  I  have  obtained  a  densely-packed  ball  of  roots,  in 
the  soil  for  which  a  small  portion  of  bone  dust  (borings  of 
knife  handles)  was  used.  The  shifting  is  discontinued  when 
the  Vines  are  in  a  10  or  l'2inch  pot. 

I  stop  my  Vines  when  they  are  6J  to  7  feet  high,  including 
the  pot,  whether  they  are  intended  for  fruiting  in  the  pot  or 
planting.  I  afterwards  reduce  the  height  to,  say,  5  feet,  and 
thus  I  obtain  fine  plump  eyes,  sure  to  crop  well,  and  the  short- 
ening aids  the  lower  ones  very  much.  Vines  grown  in  soil 
with  a  large  proportion  of  manure  make  stout  canes,  which 
please  the  eye,  accompanied  with  large  soft  roots ;  but  canes  of 
less  size  and  smaller  harder  roots  are  by  far  the  best  for  all 
purposes. — E.  M.  W.,  Fir  View,  near  Sheffield. 


VAEIEGATED  KALE. 


If  fitness  for  its  purpose  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  beauties 
of  a  thing,  it  is  equally  correct  that  a  suitable  position  has 
much  influence  in  causing  us  to  view  it  favourably.  To  varie- 
gated Kale  this  reasoning  applies  with  as  much  force  as  to  any- 
thing; it  is  only  a  kind  of  Winter  Greens,  and  planted  in  the 
kitchen  garden  with  others  of  its  class,  it  is  not  likely  to  strike 
one  as  possessing  any  very  extraordinary  merit  beyond  the 
common  run  of  culinary  vegetables.  But  select  plants  after 
the  true  colour  of  the  foliage  is  apparent,  arrange  them  skilfully 
in  groups  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  first  view  is  ob- 
tained at  some  distance  from  them,  and  with  suitable  surround- 
ings they  are  striking  objects,  producing  an  effect  of  such 
singular  beauty  as  to  render  them  valuable  adjuncts  for  decora- 
tive purposes  during  a  period  of  the  year  when  bright-coloured 
hardy  plants  are  scarce. 

When  the  beds  of  a  flower  garden  are  arranged  for  the  winter 
months  with  dwarf  shrubs,  some  masses  of  variegated  Kale 
might  be  introduced  with  good  effect;  but  otherwise  I  would 
prefer  seeing  them  as  I  did  lately  at  Buxted  Park — not  in  the 
flower  garden,  but  in  occasional  groups  away  among  the  shrubs 
on  the  lawns,  where  the  bright  colours  and  curious  foliage  were 
seen  with  the  best  possible  effect.  Uniform  in  height  and  size, 
the  plants  bad  their  colours  so  charmingly  diversified  as  to 
reward  one  for  the  closer  inspection  which  their  singular  ap- 
pearance invited.  Some  of  them  had  splendid  rosettes  of  a 
bright  crimson,  others  were  of  a  delicate  pink,  and  others  had 
foliage  of  almost  a  black  tint,  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
the  crimson  frill  surrounding  it.  Interspersed  among  these 
were  others  having  white  and  yellowish  white  leaves,  in  some 
instances  mottled  and  splashed  with  delicate  green. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  these  pretty  plants  it 
will  thus  be  evident  that  they  possess  suflicient  variety  of  colour 
to  produce  bright  variegated  masses,  which,  while  they  har- 
monise with  the  shrubs,  tend  materially  to  relieve  their  mono- 
tonous greenery. — Edwakd  Luckhuest. 


RAISING  AND  PLANTING  EARLY  PEAS. 

Beading  an  article  on  this  subject  in  No.  518  of  The  Journal 
or  HoitTicDLTnitE,  by  Mr.  E.  Mackellar,  induces  me  to  describe 
a  successful  mode  that  I  have  adopted  here  for  several  seasons 
for  raising  our  first  crop  of  Peas. 

According  to  the  number  of  rows  of  Peas  required,  I  select 
paling  rails  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  between 
4  and  5  inches  broad,  and  12  feet  in  length.  This  is  almost  in- 
variably the  width  of  a  border  having  a  southern  exposure. 
Then  I  take  three  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  rails  from  G  to 
8  inches  in  length,  and  have  a  notch  cut  out  thus— V  ;  in  this 
the  other  two  rails  are  placed  edge-to-edge.  Three  of  the 
notched  pieces  are  Buflicient — viz,,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in 
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the  middle,  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  position  ;  the  end  seotion 
of  the  troughs  thus  formed  is  therefore  V-shaped.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  secure,  and  yet  facilitate  removal 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  a  small  nail  in  the  end  of  each  of  the 
rests,  to  which  a  Willow  may  be  fastened  rigfet  across  the  rails 
and  secured  to  the  nail  in  the  rest  on  the  opposite  side. 

Before  sowing,  the  ends  of  the  troughs  are  closed  with  small 
pieces  of  turf,  and  the  whole  length  is  half  filled  with  good  loam. 
The  Peas  are  sown  as  thickly  as  they  would  be  in  the  open 
border  ;  more  soil  is  added  and  slightly  pressed  until  it  is  level 
with  the  edges  of  the  troughs,  when  these  are  removed  to  a 
vinery  newly  started,  where  they  remain  until  the  Peas  are  a 
couple  of  inches  above  ground.  Then  they  are  removed  to  a 
late  vinery  to  harden  off  for  a  few  days,  after  which,  when  a 
fine  day  occurs,  the  Peas  are  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters 
in  the  border. 

This  is  done  as  follows  : — A  trench  is  out  the  length  of  the 
troughs,  and  the  latter  placed  close  to  its  edge.  The  back  of  a 
knife  is  then  run  close  along  the  inside  of  the  rails  to  detach  any 
roots  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  wood  ;  the  Willows  are 
cut,  the  rests  removed,  the  Peas  slip  in  an  unbroken  line  into 
the  trench  prepared  for  them,  and  a  little  soil  is  drawn  up  to 
them.  They  are  it  once  staked  with  a  slight  screen  of  branches 
to  protect  them  from  frosty  nights  and  cutting  cold  winds,  they 
receive  a  watering  or  two  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  by  this  plan 
earlier  Peas  are  obtained  than  by  sowing  in  autumn,  and  that 
without  risk  or  disappointment. — Hugh  Rose,  The  Gardens, 
Grangemuir,  Fife. 


PROTECTING  GARDEN  CROPS  FROM 
RAVAGERS. 

As  seed  time  has  pretty  generally  commenced,  I  offer  to  your 
readers  a  few  suggestions  which,  if  carried  out,  will  prevent 
many  of  those  disappointments  we  are  subjsct  to  in  cultivating 
the  various  products  of  the  soil.  Many  are  the  enemies  of  the 
gardener — unsuitable  soil,  mice,  birds,  insects,  &a.,  but  these 
difficulties  may  all  be  overcome  by  experiments  made  by  our- 
selves and  by  the  experience  of  others.  For  the  last  forty 
years  of  my  life  I  have  carried  on  experiments  in  horticulture, 
some  of  which  have  proved  very  snceesaful,  and  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  our  Journal,  I  ask  you  to  insert. 

The  subject  of  red-leading  seeds  has  been  very  fairly  made 
known,  but  I  have  been  amused  by  the  very  delicate  manner  in 
which  the  use  of  red  lead  is  sometimes  recommended.  I  have 
employed  it  for  horticultural  purposes  for  upwards  of  sixteen 
years,  and  I  find  neither  danger  nor  inconvenience  in  that  use. 
As  red  lead  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  rootlets  of  plants  cannot 
take  it  up.  The  advantages  "  E.  P."  speaks  of  are  not  over-, 
but  under-rated.  Much  time  and  annoyance  might  be  saved 
by  extending  the  use  of  red  lead  to  seed  corn,  especially  where 
soils  abound  in  wireworms.     The  expense  is  very  trifling. 

Then  there  is  the  woodlouse  infesting  the  crevices  in  heated 
and  other  houses,  causing  great  devastation.  Carbolic  acid  in 
liquid,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  soil  and  spread  round  the  in- 
side walls,  will  cause  woodlice  to  quickly  disappear.  Young 
Turnip  plants  in  their  early  stage  are  often  devoured  by  the 
saw-fly,  whereas  if  a  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  were  put 
into  a  flour  dredger  and  thus  distributed  over  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  appeared,  the  odour  of  the  sulphur  being  offensive  to 
the  insect,  the  latter  leaves  the  plants  for  other  prey.  The 
same  application  to  the  Onion  crop,  when  the  plants  have  pro- 
duced two  leaves,  will  save  the  crop  from  the  "  grub." 

I  have  always  found  a  single  thread  of  black  worsted  pre- 
vents sparrows  from  taking  the  buds  of  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, also  the  young  Pea  plants. — The  Original  Bed  Lead, 
Knutsford. 

GOLDEN  CHAMPION  GRAPE. 

I  WISH  some  of  your  correspondents  would  state  their  candid 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  highly-recommended  Grape. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Thomson,  who  is,  I  believe,  its  father,  may  tell  us 
not  only  its  good  qualities,  but  exactly  how  to  grow  it  success- 
Inlly. 

My  own  experience  is  this.  Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
very  nice  well-ripened  £2  2s.  plant  of  Messrs.  Oaborn,  and  a 
better-rooted  or  better-looking  young  Vine  I  never  wish  to  buy. 
I  planted  it  carefully  along  with  Golden  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  Escholata,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  in  an  inside  border  made  of  the  best  materials.  It 
broke  slowly  and  badly,  and  was  a  long  time  in  making  a  fair- 


sized  shoot,  but  eventually  I  managed  to  get  a  tolerably  good 
cane.  I  cut  this  back,  and  have  treated  it  from  the  commence- 
ment much  as  I  did  the  others,  only  giving  it  rather  more 
water,  as  Mr.  Thomson  some  time  since  in  your  Journal  said 
that  it  needed  more  water  than  many  other  varieties.  The 
nest  year  it  broke  badly  again,  showing  no  bunches,  and  carry- 
ing yellowish  unhealthy-looking  foliage.  Still  I  again  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  fair  cane,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
ripened  by  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Now,  it  has  broken  again 
without  a  bunch  showing  anywhere.  The  leading  shoot  is  very 
strong  and  gross,  so  much  so  that  I  have  stopped  it  to  one  leaf, 
hoping  to  make  the  other  shoots  stronger,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
tor,  as  these  appear  no  trace  of  a  bunch  is  to  be  seen.  I  have 
several  other  Vines  of  the  same  variety,  some  in  pots  and 
some  planted  out,  and  they  all  go  on  in  the  same  way.  Golden 
Hamburgh,  generally  thought  to  be  a  weak  grower  and  not  over- 
fond  of  showing  bunches,  growing  next  to  it,  has  a  promise  of 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  all  the  other  Vines  in  the  house  are  doing 
very  well,  showing  two  or  three  fine  bunches  at  every  eye. 

Now,  as  mine  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  failure,  every  friend 
I  have  spoken  to,  without  exception,  having  the  same  tale  to 
tell,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment the  Golden  Champion  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  One  of  our 
largest  Grape-growers  told  me  that  when  it  first  came  out  he 
planted  a  house  with  it,  and  was  so  disgusted  at  its  growth  that 
he  grubbed  every  Vine  up.  After  one  more  year  a  good  many 
more  will  do  the  same,  unless  some  plain  method  of  treatment 
can  be  laid  down  which  will  insure  success. — Henet  Nichollb, 
Hawklmrst  Lodge,  Horsham. 

[We  sent  this  communication  to  a  very  good  authority,  and 
this  is  his  reply: — "My  experience  of  this  Vine  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish.  Planted  out  on 
its  own  roots  it  did  not  show  fruit  very  well  last  season,  bnt 
grafted  on  the  White  Tokay  it  bore  tolerably  well.  It  grows 
luxuriantly,  but  fails  to  ripen  the  side  shoots  well,  so  that  the 
buds  are  in  no  condition  to  start  the  following  year.  Grafted 
on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  as  Mr.  Thomson  has  it,  it  does  re- 
markably well,  and  is  altogether  a  noble  Grape.  I  would 
suggest  this  as  the  best  means  of  growing  it.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fine  qualities  and  noble  appearance  of  the 
Golden  Champion  when  it  is  grown  well,  but  there  is  just  as 
little  question  about  its  being  of  a  very  peculiar  constitution, 
and  by  no  means  easy  of  cultivation."] 


"WHO   MOST  PROMOTED   MODERN  ENGLISH 
GARDENING  ?  " 
The  above  is  a  question  put  to  us  in  the  expectation  that  a 
very  different  reply  would  be  elicited  than  that  which  we  give. 
Our  answer  is 


==y 


The  man  of  whom  it  is  the  autograph,  though  little  known  by 
his  poEterity,  was  one  of  the  most  remark-worthy  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  William  III.,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  seven  Bishops,  Addison,  and  many  others  appear  promi- 
nent on  the  historian's  pages,  for  all  were  prime  influencers  of 
public  affairs  in  every  department  of  the  State.  But  in  all 
ages — and  especially  in  their  age — men  in  a  lower  grade  were 
at  work  quietly  but  most  effectually  ministering  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tastes  and  comforts  of  the  entire  community. 
They  were  labouring  not  to  change  dynasties,  to  maintain 
creeds,  or  to  ameliorate  the  laws,  or  purify  our  literature,  but 
they  were  advancing  gradually  and  rationally  on  branches  all 
leading  to  one  terminus — the  improvement  of  our  domestic 
arts ;  among  these  is  gardening,  and  George  London  was  its 
chief  improver. 

There  was  a  general  desire  for  better  horticulture ;  men  of 
high  attainments,  such  as  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  Evelyn,  wrote  and  expended  liberally  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  that  better  horticulture ;  yet  de- 
spite these  efforts,  Evelyn  was  justified  in  remarking  that, 
"  Some  Monsieurs,  new  come  over,  think  we  are  as  much 
obhged  to  follow  their  mode  of  gardening  as  we  do  that  of  their 
garments,  'till  we  become  in  both  ridiculous."    To  oppose  this 
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tendency  to  adopt  French  teachers  were  publiahed  the  yolnmea 
having  as  authors  Rose,  Loudon,  Wise,  Meager,  Cook,  and 
S  .vitzer,  all  practical  gardeners,  but  of  them  all  London  went 
to  the  front,  for  he  not  only  told  what  should  be  done  in  Eng- 
lish gardening,  and  provided  the  stores  for  doing  it,  but  traversed 
all  England  to  see  that  it  was  done  judiciously.  We  will  detail 
CU';  grounds  for  this  conclusion. 

Switzer,  in  hie  "History  of  Gardening"  in  Qaeeu  Anne's 
time,  observes,  "To  set  down  that  history  in  its  several  par- 
ticulars in  this  reign  would  require  a  volume,  but  will  be  for 
the  most  part  summed  up  in  the  person  and  character  of 
George  London,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
and  Director-General  of  most  of  the  Gardens  and  Plantations 
of  Great  Britain."  No  one  need  refer  to  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary for  further  information  relative  to  George  London — not 
one  even  names  him,  yet  so  often  have  we  found  him  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  period  that  we 
resolved  to  arrange  the  fragments  we  had  collected  into  the 
best  life's  notice  we  could. 

Of  George  Loudon's  parentage  or  birth-place  we  know  nothing, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  not  from  elevated  ances- 
tors, since  Switzer,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  merely  observes, 
"  I  am  not  well  enough  informed,  neither  is  it  material,  that  I 
should  go  back  to  his  birth  and  education."  The  latter  was  cer- 
tainly limited,  and  Switzer  speaks  of  "  the  little  opportunity 
Mr.  London  had  in  laying  a  foundation  of  learning — this  he 
overcame  purely  by  industry — what  he  wanted  in  one  he 
abounded  with  in  the  other." 

London  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Eose,  who  was  gardener 
to  Charles  IL  "  at  the  Royal  Garden  in  St.  James's  Park,"  and 
who  ought  to  be  remembered  for  "  the  encouragement  he  gave 
to  Mr.  London,  who  made  afterwards  the  greatest  figure  ever 
gardener  did."  Mr.  Eose,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  sent 
him  to  France  to  observe  how  gardening  was  there  conducted 
under  its  great  practitioner,  M.  Quintinye  ;  yet  he  went  to  learn 
what  to  avoid,  as  well  as  what  to  adopt,  as  is  shown  in  the 
editions  of  Quintinye's  works  he  aided  in  publishing. 

Soon  after  London's  return  from  France,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  head-gardenership  of  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  at 
Fulham  Palace,  "  one  of  the  first  that  encouraged  the  im- 
portation, raising,  and  increase  of  exotics.  He  had  above  one 
thousand  species  in  his  stoves  and  gardens,  in  which  last  he 
had  endenisoned  many  previously  thought  too  tender  for  this 
cold  climate." 

"  Probably  assisted  in  his  great  design  "  by  Dr.  Compton, 
London,  with  three  coadjutors,  founded 

"  That  nursery  and  fund  of  gard'niiig  and  plants,  with  which  the 
nation  was  afterwards  stock'd,  I  mean  Brumpton  Park,  which,  Irom 
the  inf^enions  Mr.  Evelyn,  we  may  place  above  the  greatest  works  of 
that  kind  ever  seen  or  heard  of  either  in  books  or  travels. 

"  This  vast  design  was  begnn  some  years  before  the  revelation,  by 
four  of  the  head  gardeners  of  England,  Mr.  London,  gardener  to  the 
aforesaid  Bishop  of  London  ;  Mr.  Cook,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
at  Cashiobury  ;  Mr.  Lucre,  garden  to  Queen  Dowager  at  Somerset 
House  ;  and  Mr.  Field,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  the  then 
Bedford  House  in  the  Strand,  and  appear'd  to  all  that  heard  of  it  a 
work  worthy  of  the  greatest  encouragement. 

"  One  of  their  first  undertakings  was  at  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Viscount  Weymouth's,  at  Long-Leat  in  Wiltshire,  where  these 
four  partners  abode  every  one  his  mouth,  and  in  the  intervals  attended 
their  own  business ;  of  which  the  new  nursery  before-named  was  not 
the  least ;  but  some  time  after  Mr.  Lucre  and  Mr.  Field  dying,  and 
Mr.  Cook  selling  bis  share,  it  was  divided  into  two  shares  only,  under 
Mr.  London  aud  Mr.  Wise,  who  were  the  persons  that  have  since 
carried  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  which,  some  years  ago,  was,  by  a  person 
of  judgment  [Bowack],  and  no  great  friend  to  that  undertalung,  valu'd 
at  between  30  and  £4U,0(X)  {perhaps  as  much  as  all  the  nurseries  of 
France  put  together.") 

At  that  time  Evelyn  described  it  as  "  the  greatest  work  of  that 
kind  ever  seen  or  heard  of."  We  can  trace  the  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  partnership  by  referring  to  the  parish  registers. 
There  we  find  that  in  1681,  it  was  occupied  by  Lukars  &  Co. ;  in 
1686,  by  Cook  &  Co. ;  in  1689,  by  Wise  alone ;  and  in  1694,  by 
London  &  Wine,  but  they  had  been  in  partnership  three  years 
before,  for  we  have  their  first  account  book,  containing  their 
signatures  to  each  quarter's  receipts  and  payments.  The  first 
is,  "  The  first  quarter,  from  December  ye  28th,  1690,  to  March 
ye  29ih,  1691." 

On  the  pages  of  one  of  the  account  books  of  that  nursery  are 
entries  as  far  back  as  1671,  when  Mr.  London  must  have  been 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  service,  as  he  frequently  mentions 
"  my  master,"  occur  the  names  of  many  gardeners  familiar  to 
those  acquainted  with  horticultural  literature.     Thus  there  is 


this  entry — "At  Guilford,  Mr.  Meager,  9  dayes  worke,  and 
7  dayes  worke  at  ye  Parke,  01—05 — 10."  This  was  Leonard 
Meager,  author  of  "  The  English  Gardener,"  and  other  works 
that  passed  through  many  editions. 

Leonard  Meager  worked  at  the  Brompton  Park  Nursery  during 
1691  and  1692,  at  9s.  a-week.  This  was  the  highest  wages  they 
paid.  His  name  appears  as  employed  by  Mr.  London  at  Mr. 
Van  Spreeks,  and  at  Brompton  seemingly  when  out  of  place, 
in  1693.  Many  curious  bits  of  information  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  same  account  books.  We  see  in  them  that  per-oentages 
to  gardeners  are  no  modern  introduction. 

There  are  many  such  entries  as  this  — "  Gave  at  the  receiving 
Ld.  Bullinge  Brooks  bill,  00—11—06."  Wholesale  prices  are 
also  recorded  (1691).     Thus 

Pd.  Mr.  Hurst  for  2O0O  of  Yews 20— C8— 00 

Por250Matt3  06—14—00 

For  4000  Home  beames 01—04—04 

ffor  20  plumbs 00— (  8—06 

Payd  ffor  1  pott  of  double  Virgin's  Bower    00—02—06 

for  410  of  Artichoek  plants 00—12—00 

ffor  1  pecke  Sandwicke  peas  00—01 — 06 

payd  ffor  33  Orange  trees SI— 10— 00 

There  were  nurseries  and  market  gardens  previously,  but 
they  were  either  very  small,  or  their  stock  was  only  the  com- 
monest of  trees,  plants,  and  culinary  vegetables.  Nor  was  that 
the  worst  of  their  deficiencies,  for  the  owners  were  very  ignorant 
of  their  correct  names,  and  often  sold  the  same  variety  under 
different  titles.     Evelyn  gives  this  example — 

"  In  Pears  alone,  a  gentleman  in  the  country  sends  to  the  nurseries 
for  the  Liver  Blanch,  Piguigny  de  chouille,  Kattau  blanc,  &c.,  the 
English  St.  Gilbert,  Cranbourn  Pears  (and  several  other  names)  when 
all  this  while,  they  are  no  other  than  the  well  known  Cadillac." 

London  did  much  to  correct  this,  and  through  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  connections  he  secured  during  his  own  visits 
to  the  Continent,  he  enriched  the  stock  of  Brompton  Park 
with  a  far  greater  variety  of  exotics  than  had  previously  been 
purchaseable.  It  gave  birth  to  other  similar  nurseries,  and  his 
old  masters  being  dead,  Leonard  Meager  recommends  purchasers 
of  trees  and  plants  to  apply  to  his  'very  loving  friend  Captain 
Garrle,  dwelling  at  the  great  nursery  between  Spittle- fields  and 
White  Chappel,  a  very  eminent  and  ingenious  Nursery-man." 

The  Brompton  Park  Nursery  continued  to  exist  in  its  in- 
tegrity till  the  year  18.52,  when  the  lease  expired,  aud  the 
ground,  with  some  adjoining  lands,  was  sold  to  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  situition  when  we  mention  that  what  is  now 
called  Exhibition  Koad,  South  Kensington,  was  the  principal 
central  walk  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  space  now  occupied  by 
Prince's  Gardens,  part  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
whole  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Eoad,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Brompton  Park  Nursery. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  enable  London  to  take  the 
leadership  in  gardening.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Evielyn,  and 
Sir  W.  Temple,  all  appreciated  his  skill,  could  aid  him  in  ob- 
taining exotics,  and  recommended  him  to  wealthy  employers. 
Let  one  instance  of  many  suffice.  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
writing  to  Evelyn  in  1686,  thanks  him  "for  speaking  to  Mr. 
London  to  go  to  Swallowfield."  This  was  the  Earl's  estate  near 
Eeading,  the  gardens  of  which  had  been  much  neglected. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  also  employed  L  mdon  relative  to  the 
gardens  to  be  formed  about  mansions  of  which  he  was  the 
architect.  Evelyn  employed  them  both,  as  he  thus  tells — 
"June  9.  1698.  I  went  to  Deptford  to  see  how  miserably  the 
Czar  (Peter  of  Eussia)  had  left  my  house  after  three  months 
making  it  his  court.  I  got  Sir  C.  Wren,  the  King's  Surveyor, 
and  Mr.  London,  his  gardener,  to  go  and  estimate  the  repairs, 
for  which  they  allowed  £150  in  their  report  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury."  The  ravages  in  the  garden  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  Czar  was  to 
sit  in  a  wheelbarrow  whilst  one  of  his  court  drove  it  through 
the  high  Box-edgings. 

Immediately  that  WiUiam  and  Mary  were  established  on  the 
throne,  Mr.  London  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  all  the 
Eoyal  Gardens  with  an  annual  salary  of  £200 ;  and  to  this 
appointment  was  added  that  of  page  of  the  back-stairs  to  the 
Queen,  and  when  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  was  con- 
tinued in  his  oifiees.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  other 
circumstances  sustained  him  in  preferment  in  addition  to  his 
great  merits  as  a  skilled  horticulturist.  We  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  the  Bishop  of  London's  head  gardener,  and  the 
Bishop  knowing  him  to  be  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  discerning, 
as  did  Mr.  Eose,  his  promptitude  and  vigour,  selected  him  as  a 
coadjutor  in  securing  the  safety  of  Princess  Anne.     Attempts 
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had  been  made  to  induce  her  to  become  a  Boman  Catholic.  It 
was  known  she  doubted  the  legitimacy  of  her  alleged  half-brother. 
Her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  fled  from  her 
•father,  James  II,,  and  the  latter  was  hastening  to  London 
breathing  vengeance  against  her  favourites  the  Churchills.  The 
sentinels  about  her  residence  were  doubled,  so  at  the  midnight 
■of  a  day  in  the  November  of  1688  she  fled  from  the  palace.  She 
went  first  to  the  Bishop,  Mr.  London's  master,  and  on  the 
■following  morning  left  the  metropolis  for  Eppiug  Forest,  and 
went  thence  to  Northampton  and  on  to  Nottingham.  The 
Bishop,  says  Macaulay,  wholly  laid  aside,  for  the  time,  his  sacer- 
dotal character.  Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in  him  all 
the  military  ardour  which  he  had  felt  twenty-eight  years  before, 
when  he  rode  in  the  Life  Guards.  He  preceded  the  Princess's 
carriage  in  a  buff  coat  and  jackboots,  with  a  sword  at  his  side 
and  pistols  in  his  holsters.  It  was  particularly  observed,  says 
Switzer,  that  Mr.  London  assisted  on  that  occasion.  The  same 
contemporary  adds — 

"  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wise  being  joint-partners,  and  tbua  as  it 
were,  both  possese'd  of  the  royal  favour,  and  the  purses  of  the  King, 
■Queen,  and  nobility,  left  no  stone  nnturn'd  to  can-y  on  their  designs. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  [1697],  Mr.  London  took  another 
journey  into  France  with  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
who  was  sent  by  King  William  Ambassador-extraordinary  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  made  those  observations  on  the  fruit 
gardens  at  Versailles,  which  are  publish'd  in  the  preface  to  their 
abridgement. 

"  After  the  death  of  the  Queen  [Mary],  and  not  many  years  after 
her,  the  King  [William],  their  royal  successor  Queen  Anne  committed 
the  care  of  her  gardens  in  chief  to  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  London  still  pursu- 
ing his  business  in  the  country.  It  will  perhaps  be  hardly  believed,  in 
^ime  to  come,  that  this  one  person  actually  saw  and  gave  directions, 
once  or  twice  a-year,  in  most  of  the  noblemens  and  gentlemens  gardens 
in  England.  And  since  it  was  common  for  him  to  ride  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  a  day,  he  made  his  northern  circuit  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  less ;  and  his  western  in  as  little  time.  As  for  the  south 
■and  east,  they  were  but  three  or  four  days  work  for  him  ;  most  times 
twice  a-year  visiting  all  the  country  seats,  conversing  with  gentlemen, 
and  forwarding  the  business  of  gard'ning  in  such  a  degree  as  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe.  In  tbe  mean  time,  his  collegue  manag'd 
matters  nearer  home  with  a  dexterity  and  care  equal  to  his  character : 
And  in  truth,  they  have  deserv'd  so  much  of  the  world,  that  'tis  but 
-common  justice  to  transmit  their  memory  unto  ages  to  come. 

"  But  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  knowledge  Mr.  London  was 
■suppos'd  to  be  master  of  in  this  matter,  the  little  opportunity  he  had 
in  laying  a  loundatiou  of  learning,  was,  without  doubt,  a  great  obstruc- 
ttion  to  his  progress  in  vegetative  philosophy,  which  is  involv'd  in  so 
many  hard  terms  ;  this,  nevertheless,  he  overcame  purely  by  industry  ; 
and  what  he  wanted  in  one,  he  abounded  with  in  the  other.  He  was 
perfectly  well  skilled  in  fruit,  which  seem'd  to  be  his  master-piece  :  As 
<t*or  other  parts,  as  greens,  trees,  dowers,  exoticks,  and  the  like,  he 
■certainly  had  as  much  knowledge  as  any  one  man  living  :  And  tho'  he 
might  not  always  come  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  design,  yet  that  might 
be  attributed  to  the  haste  he  was  generally  in  ;  and  it  can  be  no  great 
blemish  to  his  character,  that  he  was  not  the  greatest  person  in  every 
thing,  when  'tis  surprizing  to  find  he  could  possibly  know  so  much  ;  so 
great  a  surprize  indeed,  that  we  must  hardly  ever  expect  his  equal, 
much  less  any  one  that  will  exceed  him.  The  planting  and  raising  of 
all  sorts  of  trees,  is  so  much  due  to  liis  undertaking,  that  'twill  be  hard 
•for  any  of  posterity  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  tree,  in  any  of  these  king- 
doms, that  have  not  been  a  part  of  their  care. 

"  Mr.  London,  by  his  great  fatigues  in  heat  and  cold,  notwithstand- 
ing naturally  of  a  healthy,  strong  constitution,  was  at  last  seiz'd  with 
An  illness  which  carry'd  him  off,  after  a  few  months  languishing.  He 
'has  left  a  laudable  example  to  all  that  shall  have  the  encouragement 
•to  enter,  and  the  courage  and  strength  to  perform  what  he  did.  He  died 
towards  Christmas,  in  the  year  1713." 

In  every  instance  that  we  have  had  to  dwell  over  the  career 
of  a  praiseworthy  public  servant  we  have  wished  to  penetrate 
within  the  front  door  of  his  residence,  and  to  learn  more  of  his 
fireside  doings ;  we  have  been  thus  inquisitive  about  Mr.  London, 
but  with  small  success.  We  have  already  noticed  that  his 
services  had  been  rewarded  by  a  Court  appointment,  and  we 
found  in  the  Fulham  register  that  when  buried  on  the  15th  of 
January,  171-1,  he  was  entitled  "  George  Lmdon,  Esq."  The 
introductory  sentence  of  his  will,  dated  December  the  2ad  of 
the  previous  year,  also  designates  him  "  of  St.  Martiu's-in-the- 
Fields,  Gentleman."  He  had,  therefore,  a  residence  near  St. 
James's  Palace,  rendered  necessary,  probably,  by  his  office  of 
page.  It  is  described  in  his  will  as  the  "  house  where  he  then 
dwelt,  which,  with  the  garden  and  appurtenances,  were  taken 
out  of  the  Woodworks  near  Spring  Gardens."  That  house  and 
grounds  cost  Mr.  London,  according  to  particulars  we  have, 
£267  14s.  8d.  He  had  to  purchase  the  right  of  possession 
from  "  Esqe.  Povey,"  who  was  the  previous  grantee  from  the 
Crown.    At  that  time  some  part  of  the  ground  was  farmed. 


and  we  can  hardly  realise  that  for  a  purchase  of  ground  in 
Spring  Gardens  £5  "  had  to  be  paid  for  the  Corne  upon  ye 
Land."  The  purchase  was  completed  in  the  April  of  1693,  for 
Mr.  London's  book-keeper  then  entered,  "  Paid  at  the  reacon- 
ing  at  the  Crowne  Taverne,  at  Charing  Cross,  at  the  meeting 
about  sealing  the  lease  for  the  new  house,  01—00—00." 

Mr.  LDudon  directed  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Fulham,  "  near  the  body  of  his  first  dear  wife  Re- 
becca," adding  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  "the  funeral  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  forty  pounds."  There,  as  he  wished,  his 
body  rests,  and  in  the  same  grave  with  his  second  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  in  173'2,  and  on  the  slab  in  the  aisle  is  recorded 
that  she  was  "  widow  of  Mr.  George  London,  who  is  here  in- 
terred." 

He  had  acquired  considerable  property,  for  he  had  lands  at 
Kingston  and  Long  Ditton,  shares  in  the  Welsh  lead  mines, 
called  St.  Carbury,  which  he  devised  to  his  eldest  son  George. 
His  share  in  the  Brompton  Park  Nursery  he  bequeathed  in 
trust  for  his  youngest  son  John.  He  had  three  daughters,  all 
married  to  members  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Katherine 
was  become  Mrs.  Elford  ;  Eebecca,  dead  at  the  time  of  the  will 
being  executed,  had  been  Mrs.  Woodward  ;  and  Henrietta  was 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Peachey,  and  their  second  son  was  created 
Earl  Selsey.  Henrietta,  we  can  testify,  was  a  skilful  artist. 
Her  father  bequeathed  to  her  his  "  fine  book  of  Surinam 
plants  in  colours,  to  which  are  annexed  her  drawings  of  plants 
in  colours,  pourtraying  forty  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  several  fruits  in  colours,  bound  in  rough  leather, 
they  being  all  drawn  by  her."  Some  of  her  drawings  we 
have  seen  in  the  library  at  Badminton.  There  are  many  money 
legacies  to  grandchildren  and  cousins,  an  annuity  to  his  widow, 
and  the  use  of  his  "  silver  tea-kettle  stand  "  and  other  plate, 
all  testifying  that  he  had  won  his  way  well  up  in  the  ranks  of 
society. 

To  the  poor  of  Fulham  he  left  £5.  Was  it  his  birthplace  ? 
or  wag  the  gift  born  of  that  turning  of  the  heart  which  all  must 
feel  towards  the  place  of  their  early  happiness  and  prosperity  ? 
We  know  that  at  Fulham  he  was  the  long-trusted  gardener  of 
Bishop  Compton,  that  there  he  married  his  first  wife,  and  that 
the  union  was  happy  is  told  that  there  he  wished  to  rest  finally 
by  her  side. 

Before  we  withdraw  our  pen  from  this  subject,  we  must  re- 
cord the  pleasure  we  derived  from  the  depositary  where  we 
found  Mr.  London's  will.  That  depositary  is  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. Thither  we  resorted  with  no  vagrant  intent,  but  were 
received  with  such  courtesy  by  J.  F.  Coleman,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  records,  and  he  so  genially  led  the  way  through 
the  marvellously  well-arranged  store  halls,  that  we  gladly  di- 
verged from  the  immediate  object  of  our  research.  To  pre- 
serve the  records  from  destruction  by  flre,  no  wood  forms  any 
part  of  the  building  or  its  fittings — rafters,  floorings,  staircases, 
shelves  are  all  of  iron  or  thick  glass.  The  wills  are  chrono- 
logically arranged — the  months  of  each  year  being  in  labelled 
I  packets,  so  that  the  date  being  known,  any  will  is  promptly 
found,  and  of  the  wills  of  modern  date  even  an  alphabetical 
index  to  the  testators'  names  is  printed. 

Our  kindly  guide  placed  before  us  the  will  of  "  William 
Shakespere" — for  that  is  his  own  spelling  of  his  very  legible 
autograph.  The  will  is  on  three  sheets  of  writing  paper,  each 
sheet  between  two  panes  of  glass,  and  framed,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  fingers  of  the  thoughtless  "  Man  of  Feeling."  Then 
we  looked  upon  the  will  of  William  Pitt,  short  and  unconnected, 
evidence  that  though  a  worthy  foeman  of  Fox  in  debate,  he 
was  not  his  equal  in  literary  composition.  Next  was  shown 
the  will  of  "Nelson  and  Bronte,"  written  in  large  characters 
with  the  left  hand,  as  shown  by  their  leaning  inversely,  written, 
too,  in  a  small  book  red-leather-covered,  such  as  tradesmen 
send  to  customers  detailing  tbe  week's  account.  Lastly,  we 
saw  the  will  of  "  Wellington,"  nnmistakeable  both  in  its  cali- 
graphy  and  straightforwardness.  Of  the  earliest  wills  there 
are  very  many  volumes  of  copies  on  parchment,  some  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  others,  especially  one  dated  1581,  the  most 
beautiful — perfectly  uniformly  beautiful — examples  of  penman- 
ship we  ever  perused. 

Nor  were  the  concluding  minutes  of  our  visit  the  least  grati- 
fying, for  our  tender  of  thanks  was  met  by  the  response,  "  No, 
I'm  in  your  debt,  for  you  have  led  me  to,  and  instructed  me  in, 
gardening." 


Potatoes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — The  number  of 
acres  in  Great  Britain  planted  in  1860  were  583,211,  and  in  1870 
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587,661.     In  Ireland  in  1869  there  were  so  planted  1,041,837 
acres  ;  and  in  1870  there  were  1,043,788  acres. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

March  15th. 
SPRING  SHOW. 

A  CHiLLT  north-west  wind  and  large  flakes  of  snow,  which  melted 
as  they  fell,  gave  early  in  the  day  but  a  jioor  prospect  of  an  enjoyable 
Show  even  if  held,  as  that  Show  was,  in  the  Conservatory.  Still,  nn- 
favonrable  as  the  naornini^  wag,  it  was  not  so  much  so  as  one  which 
some  can  remember,  who  in  that  same  Conservatory  had  "to  dodge" 
the  falling  squares  of  glass,  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  sliding  snow, 
and  there  was  room  to  hope  for  better  things  ;  nor  was  hope  dis- 
appointedy  for  as  the  day  advanced  the  sun  broke  forth  and  gave  the 
wished- for  warmth  and  life.  Mr.  Eyles,  however,  had  provided  against 
all  contingencies,  and  whilst  securing  the  Conservatory  for  warmth, 
he  had  an  awning  which  at  once  protected  the  flowers  from  the  sun 
and  showed  them  off  to  advantage.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
exhibition,  horticultnrally  spealring,  it  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  and  nowhere  was  any  falling-off  visible.  The  Hyacinths  and 
the  Tulips  were  simply  magnificent,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
largest  portion  of  the  display,  both  of  these  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, came  from  exhibitors  showing  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  derive 
from  the  Society  no  prizes  which  could  nearly  compensate  them  for 
their  trouble  and  expense.  This  speaks  well  for  the  good  feeling 
which  exists  towards  the  Society,  and  the  general  wiph  to  promote  the 
success  of  its  objects.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  most  satis- 
factory. 

Class  1  was  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  distinct  sorts.  In  this  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  first  with  splendid  massive  examples  of  the  following — 
■vjz.,  Single  Bed,  Vunrbaak,  fiery  crimson,  very  brilliant  and  effective  ; 
Macanlay,  Garibaldi,  remarkably  fine.  Douhle  ii'cf?,  Koh-i-Noor. 
Marn'C,  Havdu.  very  fine.  ShuiJe  Bine,  King  of  the  Blues,  very  fine  ; 
La  Grande  Eesemblance,  Charles  Dickens,  JBlondin,  Grand  Lilas; 
General  Havelock  and  Fernck  Eban,  of  the  black  shades.  Douhle 
Bhie^  Laurens  Koster.  Ycllov,  Ida.  Sinrjle  White.  La  Grandesse, 
magnificent ;  Alba  Maxima,  L'Innocence,  and  Leviathan,  very  fine. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  were  second,  also  with  a  splendid  collection,  but  with 
some  of  the  varieties  not  equal  to  those  in  the  first-prize  collection. 
Messrs.  Cutbush's  collection  consisted  of — Sinffh  Bei),  Von  Schiller, 
very  fine ;  Florence  Nightingale,  Princess  Clothilde,  Macanlay,  a 
grand  spike  ;  Gigantea.  DonhJc  Red,  Dnke  of  Wellington,  fine. 
Sinfjlc  BJuc^  Lord  Palmerston,  fine  ;  Charles  Dickens,  Czar  Peter, 
fine  ;  Argus,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Marie,  fine  ;  and  General  Havelock 
and  Feruck  Khan  of  the  black  shades.  Sinrjle  Yellow,  Ida.  Single 
White,  Mirandoline,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Grandeur  a 
Merveille. 

Class  2  was  for  eighteen  White  Hyacinths.  In  this  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  again  first  with  a  remarkably  fine  collection,  consisting  of 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  with  large  white  bolls,  very  broad  in  the  seg- 
ments ;  La  Grandesse,  equally  fine,  and  with  a  larger  spike  ;  Baroness 
de  Vander  Duin,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Orondates,  Snowball,  fine  ;  Levia- 
than, a  very  fine  blush  ;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Paix  de  I'Europe, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Alba  Superbissima,  La  Candeur,  Mont  Blanc, 
Grandeur  :i  Merveille,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  bells  of  remarkable 
size  ;  L'Innocence,  Alba  Maxima,  and  Prince  of  Waterloo,  double. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  were  second  with  several  of  the  above  kinds  ;  Tabi- 
flora,  Voltaire,  and  Maria  Cornelia  of  the  blush  shades ;  Princess 
Helena,  Victoria  Retina,  &:c. 

In  the  amateurs'  Class  3,  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  WhitbouiTi,  Esq.,  Losford  Hail,  Ilford,  was  first  with  excellent 
spikes  of  Kohi-Noor,  Marie,  Florence  Nightingale,  De  Candolle,  Alba 
Maxima,  and  Baron  Von  Tnyll.  The  second-prize  lot  came  from  Mr. 
Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead,  who  had  some  very  good 
spikes ;  and  tho  third  jjrize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Stephenson,  Tredegar 
Place,  Bow  Road. 

Class  4  was  for  six  new  lands  never  before  exhibited.  Messrs.  Cat- 
bnsh  were  first  with  Robert  Lowe,  pale  yellow,  and  promising  to  have 
a  larger  spike  than  tho  older  yellows  ;  Lord  Derby,  blackish  purple  ; 
Marquis  of  Lome,  with  a  magenta  stripe  along  each  segment,  shadiug- 
off  towards  tlio  edges,  and  having  a  fine  close  spike ;  George  Peabody, 
brilliant  rosy  crimson,  a  splendid  colour,  and  when  the  bulbs  become 
Btronger  if  it  produce  a  closer  spike  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition  ;  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  rich  plum  ;  and  Lilacina  with  a  large  loose  spike  of 
pnrpUsh  lilac  bells,  with  a  deep  shade  in  the  centre  of  each  segment. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Brilliant,  a  veiy  promis- 
ing crimson  ;  Prince  Tock,  a  large-belled  double  pale  porcelain  blue, 
but  rather  loose ;  Princess  Louise,  with  numerous  pure  white  bells  ; 
Von  Moltko,  much  in  tho  style  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  darker,  with 
a  mauve  tinge  ;  M.  Thiers  of  the  black  class,  and  Mauve  Queen. 

Narcissi,  for  which  the  prizes  wore  offered  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne, 
came  next  in  the  schedule.  Messrs.  Cntlmsh  wore  tlie  only  exhibitors, 
and  took  the  first  prizo  for  tho  best  collection,  and  admirably  bloomed 
it  was.  Bazelman  Major,  Grand  Monarque,  Soleil  d'Or,  Gloriosa, 
and  Perle  Blanche  were  esj^ecially  good. 

Class  Ci  was  for  the  best  twelve  pots  of  Tulips  of  six  kinds.  In  this 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  first  with  Fabiola,  Roue  Applati,  Vermilion  Bril- 
lant,  White  Pottebakkcr,  Proserpine,  and  Keizers  Kroon  in  splendid 


bloom.  Messrs.  Cutbush  were  second  with  Rose  Applati,  Jaght  van 
Rotterdam,  Due  d'Aremberg,  Joost  van  Vondel,  White  Pottebakker,. 
and  a  kind  called  Proserpine  broken,  but  which  we  are  assured  by  an. 
eminent  Dutch  grower  is  Pierot  Feuillermorte,  or  Maurice  Granade. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Searle,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Steele,  Esq.,  Marlesford  Lodge, 
Hammersmith,  was  second. 

Crocuses  were  on  the  whole  poor.  The  first  prizes  in  the  nursery- 
men's and  amateurs'  classes  went  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson respectively ;  Mr,  W.  Paul,  however,  showing  a  fine  lot  not 
for  competition. 

The  only  exhibitions  of  Double  Wallflowers  came  from  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  consisting  of  large 
plants  in  tolerably  good  bloom,  and  from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 

The  best  six  plants  of  Mignonette  consisted  of  nicely-trained,  very 
fine  pyramidal  bushes  in  excellent  bloom  from  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of 
Tooting.  A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Standish  for  small 
plants  with  large  heads  of  bloom.  For  pyramidal  plants  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  K.  Laing,  gardener  to  P.  W.  Flower,  Esq.,  Tooting  Com- 
mon, for  three  well-grown  plants  4  feet  high.  An  extra  prize  was- 
given  to  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa, 
Twickenham. 

Miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  constituted  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  show,  and  were  most  attractive.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a 
splendid  bank  of  Roses,  Hyacinths  to  the  number  of  150  pots,  equal 
in  quality  to  those  in  their  first- prize  collection,  and  a  gorgeous  coUec- 
tion  of  Tulips,  the  whole  most  effectively  an-anged.  Mr.  W.  Paul  also 
sent,  not  for  competition,  a  group  of  bulbous  plants,  consisting  of 
Hyacinths.  Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  the  whole  of  which  well  maintained 
the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
class  of  flowers.  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener,  Oak  Lodge,  Kensington,  had  a 
first  prize  for  a  collection  consisting  of  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  amcena, 
Dendrobium  nobile,  Scc. ;  and  Mr.  Ware  a  second  prize  for  a  collection- 
of  spring  flowers,  in  which  were  beautiful  pansful  of  Scilla  sibirica, 
Erythronium  dens-canis,  and  the  blue  Grape  Hyacinth.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams sent  an  excellent  group  of  Orchids,  Palms,  and  other  plants;. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  a  group  of  Palms  and  Dracrenas  ;  Mr.  Bull,  Orchids, 
Palms,  and  Cycads,  together  with  a  number  of  grafted  Aucubas  densely 
clustered  with  berries,  though  the  plants  were  but  small.  For  theso- 
a  special  certificate  was  given.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  sent  a  beautifully 
variegated  sort.  Mr.  Ware  sent  a  fine  collection  of  Alpines  ;  Messrs. 
Lane,  Camellias  in  pots,  also  cut  blooms  of  the  same ;  and  Mr.. 
Howard,  gardener  to  J.  Brand,  Esq.,  Balham,  had  a  special  certificate- 
for  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms. 

Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot,  sent  a  number  of  Cinerarias  of  new 
kinds,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  in  colour.  Rhododendrons,  and; 
Aucubas.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Grimston 
Park,  contributed  a  very  effective  group  of  Orchids,  containing  fin€^ 
specimens  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  forming  a  wreath  round 
Vanda  tricolor  ;  Lrelia  cinnabariua,  extremely  brilliant ;  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum  and  others,  and  Cymbidium  eburneum. 

By  far  the  grandest  exhibition  of  Orchids  wo  have  seen  for  some 
time  was  that  from  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet 
Court,  Romsey,  who  had  Phalfenopsis  Schilleriana  with,  it  was  subse- 
quently stated  at  the  meeting,  no  less  than  SO  flowers,  forming  a 
glorious  mass  of  delicate  purple-tinted  rosy  blossoms,  more  like  one  of' 
those  beautifully  tinged  clouds  cf  an  early  autumn  sunset  than  any- 
thing else  we  can  compare  it  to.  Coelogyne  cristata,  gold  and  white, 
as  well  as  Dendrobium  speciosum,  were  also  magnificent  specimens. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the  Committee  marked  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  Phalicnopsis  with  a  special  certificate,  and  further 
recommended  the  collection  as  worthy  of  the  Lindley  medal.  Mr. 
Speed,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth,  sent  cut 
specimens  of  Amherstia  nobilis,  so  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and? 
then  of  late  years  from  Chatsworth  only.  For  these  a  special  cer- 
tificate was  given.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Needle,  gardener 
to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  Twickenham,  for  a  box  of  Ophrys  tenthredini- 
fera,  which  had  been  brought  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  from  the  Pyrenees  ; 
to  Mr.  Bull  for  Musa  africana,  for  Orchids,  and  for  Palms,  itc. ;  to- 
Mr.  Williams  for  his  miscellaneous  group,  and  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  for 
Palms,  ttc.  Several  extra  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  miscellaneons 
class,  as  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


Fruit  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  A 
tray  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  was  exhibited  liy  Mr.  Looker,  which  had 
been  grown  in  his  Acme  garden  frame.  William  Sauday,  Esq.,  Rad- 
cliffe -on- Trent.  Nottingham,  sent  a  dish  of  Winter  Crasanne  Pear 
(named  Bergamotte  Espereu),  grown  on  diagonal  cordons,  planted 
against  a  west-south-west  wall,  10  inches  apart.  The  largest  specimen 
grown  weighed  9  ozs.  The  fruit  was  very  well  flavoured.  Mr.  Wild- 
smith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield,  sent  three  bunches 
of  Lady  Downe's  Grape,  which  were  cut  on  the  10th  of  January,  and 
kept  in  bottles  of  water  in  a  dark  place.  They  were  awarded  a  special 
certificate.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  sent  a  handsome  bunch  of 
White  Lady  Downo's,  but  tho  flavour  was  deficient.  Mr.  Phipps, 
gardener  to'Lord  Shrewsbury,  at  Ingestrie  Hall,  sent  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  exhibition  of  three  fine  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume, 
and  also  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's,  Trebbiano,  Alicante,  and  White 
Tokay.  This  was  a  very  meritorious  exhibition  ;  all  of  them  were  hand- 
some'bnnches,  and  in  tine  condition,  and  the  flavour  ia  every  case  was 
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«xccllent.  Two  special  certificatea  were  awarded,  one  to  the  Gros 
Guillaume,  and  anotlier  to  the  other  fonr  bunches. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and 
■for  the  best  three  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples,  of  distinct  varieties ;  also 
for  the  best  three  heads  of  Broccoli.  Of  the  last-named  there  was  no 
exhibition. 

For  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord 
Boston,  Hetlsor,  was  first  with  Kibston  and  Cockle  Pippins,  and  Scarlet 
Nonpareil ;  Mr.  Parsons,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Blake.  Esq..  Dauesbury, 
being  second  with  Cox'a  Orange,  Cockle,  and  Wyken  Pippins.  In 
Idtchen  A])ples  Mr.  Lynn  was  again  first  with  Golden  Noble,  Dame- 
low's  Seedling,  and  Kentish  Fillbasket ;  Mr.  J.  Beach,  gardener  to 
J.  Herries,  Esq.,  St.  Julian's,  Sevenoaks,  was  second  with  highly 
coloured  fruit  of  "Winter  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Bess 
Pool. 

Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Browulow,  Ashridge,  sent  a  fine  dish  of 
Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries  weighing  24  ozs.,  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  an  award  if  they  had  not  arrived  too  late  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

FLOF.iL  CoM^irrTEE. — Mr.  J.  Fraser  in  the  chaii'.  Messrs.  Veitch 
received  a  special  certificate  for  si^lendid  pans  of  cut  blooms  of  the 
beautiful  Hippeastrum  pardinum  and  Leopoldii,  and  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate for  Amaryllis  Chelsoni,  a  most  beautiful,  very  broad-petalled, 
rich  scarlet  variety ;  Primula  Boviana  from  Abyssinia,  with  long- 
stalked  pale  yellow  flowers,  had  a  second-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  Ai'eca  regalis,  a  handsome  Palm,  which  had  a  first- 
<;lass  certificate ;  also  a  fine  pan  of  Goodyera  Dawsoniana  incta,  for 
which  a  special  certificate  was  awarded,  together  with  Musa  africana 
and  several  other  plants.  A  special  certificate  was  also  given  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  gardener  to  Bishop  Sumner,  Farnham  Castle,  for  a  fine 
specimen  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum. 

Mes.srs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sou,  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  Caladium 
Prince  Albert  Edward,  beautifally  marked — sUver,  green,  and  crimson 
— Princess  Alexandria,  and  others,  for  which  a  special  certificate  was 
awarded  ;  also  a  handsome  Asplenium  from  New  Zealand,  which  had 
a  first-class  certificate. 

From  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  came 
a  basket  of  seedling  Cyclamens,  of  which  Snowtlake,  a  very  fine  pure 
white,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Another,  called  carminatum.  was  vei7 
4)right  in  colour.  Messrs.  Rollisson  had  a  very  fine  pan  of  the  pretty 
white  Primula  nivalis,  also  Davallia  clavata,  a  slender-growing  species 
from  Jamaica.     To  this  a  first-class  certificate  was  given. 

From  Mr.  William  Paul  came  new  Hyacinths,  several  of  which 
promise  to  be  good.  Princess  Louise,  of  the  Double  Eed  class,  rose, 
with  a  pink  stripe,  and  having  a  good  spike,  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. One  called  Voltaire  was  in  the  way  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
another  was  a  pretty  mauve.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Messr'S.  Cutbush  for  new  Hyacinths  Marquis  of  Lome,  George  Pea- 
body,  and  W.  Thackeray,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  A  first- 
<:lass  certificate  was  also  given  to  Mi-.  Bennett  for  a  beautiful  new 
bright  peach  Rose,  called  Marquise  de  Castellane. 

From  W.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  came  a  plant  of  Triteleia  porrifolia, 
which,  it  was  stated,  has  the  same  objectionable  odour  of  Garlic  as  its 
congener  T.  uniflora.  Mr.  Barnaart,  of  Yogelenzang,  Hiarlem, brought 
a  Trillium  named  tulipiferum  ;  the  flowers,  however,  were  of  a  metallic 
but  rather  dusky  appearance. 

Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  exhibited  Cattleya 
Triana?  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  an  extremely  beautiful  variety,  and 
XTranus,  another  splendid  variety  with  a  richly  coloured  or.ange  and 
purple  lip.  Odontoglossum  rosenm,  a  beautiful  bright-coloured  species, 
■came  from  Mr.  Lawrence.  Many  other  subjects  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee gave  special  certificates,  have  been  already  noticed  as  forming 
part  of  the  general  exhibition. 


Ge!«ef..il  Meeting. — Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  in  the 
-chair.  Twenty-one  new  Fellows  were  elected,  and  after  the  Com- 
mittee awards  had  been  reported  to  the  meeting,  the  Kev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  offered  some  remarks  on  the  most  important  subjects  ex- 
iibited.  With  regard  to  Mesna  ferrea  shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  at  first  sight 
it  seemed  allied  to  a  Brownea,  but  the  leaves  of  the  Mesna  were 
simple,  though  seemingly  pinnate,  whilst  those  of  the  Brownea  were 
pinnate.  Its  wood  was  so  hard  as  to  be  known  in  the  East  Indies 
as  Ironwood,  and  its  flowers  when  dried  were  to  be  found  in  evei-y 
bazaar  under  the  name  of  nagkesur ;  they  are  sweet-scented  and 
nsed  in  medicine.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  specimens  of  Heaths  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Wilson  Saun- 
ders, showing  the  effects  produced  on  them  by  cold  were  similar  to 
those  of  heat,  as  exemplified  in  an  Oak  struck  by  lightning.  He  also 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  bread  eaten  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
■far  worse  than  anything  ever  seen  during  the  Irish  famine.  Cer- 
'tainly  nothing  but  absolute  famine  would  have  induced  anyone  to 
.eat  it. 

Mr.  Bateman  then  called  attention  to  Amherstia  nobilis,  which  he 
considered  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  vegetable  productions,  and  on 
which  he  had  given  a  lecture  five  years  ago  {see  vol.  x.,  page  2-10).  He 
then  pointed  out  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Orchids,  specially  notic- 
ing the  magnificent  specimen  of  Phalfenopsis  Schilleriana,  and  Odon- 
toglossum roseum,  which  he  said  came  from  within  lOQO  feet  of  the 
snow  line  on  the  mountains  of  Pern.    After  some  remarks  on  the 


difficulties  experienced  by  collectors  in  not  being  able  to  send  their 
plants  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon,  a  course  of  3000  miles, 
he  referred  to  the  artificial  fertilisation  of  tho  Aucuba,  by  which  alone 
he  thought  the  berries  could  be  produced  in  such  abundance  as  on  the 
plants  shown  that  day  by  Mr.  Bull.  A  letter  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Hanbury,  of  Clapham  Common,  requesting  information  on  the 
species  of  Vanilla  of  which  the  pods  come  into  commerce,  and  some 
of  which  were  inferior  in  quality  to  others,  for  example,  the  kind  im- 
ported from  Brazil.  Next  meeting  he  hoped,  this  request  being  made 
public  through  the  press,  they  would  be  able  to  extract  all  the  informa- 
tion required  respecting  the  Vanilla. 

Mr.  Bateman  concluded  by  reminding  the  meeting,  that  the  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  French  relief  fund  would  be  held  on  AprU  19th,  in  the 
Council  Koom  and  adjoining  hall  and  arcade,  and  invited  contributions. 


PASSIFLORA  QUADRANGULARIS. 

This  plant  ia  not  surpassed  by  the  Vine  for  fruitfulness 
under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  will  not  set  its  fruit  •without  being  impregnated 
with  pollen  from  P.  edulis,  as  has  been  asserted  on  several 
occasions  by  some  writers. 

In  December,  1869,  we  bought  two  plants  from  the  nursery — 
newly-struck  cuttings  in  3-inch  pots,  each  about  9  inches  high. 
They  were  taken  out  and  potted  both  together  in  a  14-iDch  pot 
as  one  plant,  and  plunged  in  a  Pine  bed.  The  Pines  were 
started  gently  in  February,  and  the  Passiflora  was  allowed  to 
grow  on  along  with  them.  It  soon  began  to  grow  freely,  and 
was  trained  up  a  pillar  and  along  a  narrow  space  under  the 
apes  of  the  span  roof  close  to  the  ventilators  ;  seven  or  eight 
shoots  were  led  away  from  the  stem  at  the  top  of  the  pillar, 
all  others  being  cut  clean  out  as  they  appeared,  allowing  those 
that  were  retained  to  grow  as  much  as  they  pleased.  By  August 
each  shoot  had  attained  a  length  of  about  18  feet,  and  began 
to  show  flowers  along  the  whole  length  ;  and  all  expanded 
nearly  simultaneously,  for  in  three  days  one  hundred  blooms 
were  set  successfully,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three — in 
some  places  three  or  four  in  a  cluster  on  short  spurs.  All  the 
fruit  attained  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  when,  out  of  sheer 
inability,  I  suppose,  of  so  young  a  plant  to  bear  such  a  crop, 
exactly  one-half  of  the  fruit  suddenly  shrivelled  and  dropped 
off,  particularly  where  set  in  clusters.  From  this  time  also  the 
plant  ceased  making  more  wood,  and  the  fruit  swelled  fast,  and 
began  to  ripen  about  the  beginning  of  November,  filling  the 
house  at  the  same  time  with  a  peculiarly  strong  aroma.  Being 
all  set  about  the  same  time,  the  fruit  was  nearly  all  alike  in 
size,  the  biggest  weighing  i  lb.  each.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  heat  of  the  Pine  bed  into  which  I  found  the  Passiflora  had 
rooted,  ranged  from  85°  to  90°,  top  heat  the  same.  A  few  days 
ago  the  shoots  were  shortened  back,  and  the  roots,  which  had 
found  their  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  were  cut  off, 
but  the  leaves  are  yet  vigorous  and  green. 

The  edible  part  of  the  fruit  consists  of  the  seed  and  pulp 
inside,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  refreshing  flavour.  When  eaten,  . 
a  slice  is  taken  off  the  side  of  the  fruit,  a  slit  made  in  the 
tough  sack  which  contains  the  seed,  a  little  Madeira  sherry 
poured  in,  and  the  contents  supped  out  like  an  egg. — J.  Simpsos, 
Wortleij.—(The  Gardener.) 


MR.  THEODOR  HARTWEG. 
This  well-known  botanist  and  horticulturist  died  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  being  at  the  time  Inspector  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
garden  at  Schwetzingen,  Baden.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany. 
In  1836,  being  then  the  clerk  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswiok,  he  was  selected  to  proceed  to  the  elevated 
regions  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants.  He 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8rd  of  December.  In  less  than  ten  days 
he  reported,  "  I  send  the  long-wished-for  Veratrum  Sabadilla, 
rather  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  growing  abundantly 
towards  Orizaba.  I  also  send  a  pinnate-leaved  Berberis,  which 
will  be  a  new  acquisition  to  the  half-hardy  shrubs."  This  was 
Berberis  tenuifolia.  These  and  more  than  thirty  species  of 
Orchids,  Cacti,  &c.,  arrived  safely  packed  in  TiUandsia  usne- 
oides.  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  a  Lupine,  now  known  as  Lu- 
pinus  Hartwegi.  He  also  discovered  and  sent  home,  with 
many  others,  seeds  of  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Berberis  Hartwegii, 
Pinus  Hartwegii,  and  Hartwegia  purpurea,  which  he  mentions 
as  "  the  little  plant  bearing  my  name."  He  returned  home  in 
18-i3,  taking  Jamaica  in  his  way.  He  revisited  Mexico  in  1845 
and  remained  for  three  years.    Details  of  some  of  his  pro- 
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oeedingg  are  in  the  Horticnltnral  Society's  "  Transactions, "  and 
in  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  Society.  The  plants  he  discovered 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and  published  under  the 
title  "  Plants  Hartwegianae."  In  1848  he  was  in  California, 
where  he  found  several  new  Coniferte.  Soon  after  that  year 
he  returned  to  his  native  country.  An  opinion  at  the  time 
was  entertained  by  some  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  service  hastily  and  unconrteously,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  not  fully  communicated  his  journals  to  the 
Society.  He  probably  thought  at  the  time  that  the  dismissal 
was  a  misfortune,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  was  a  veiled 
benefit,  being  the  origin  of  his  success.  He  became  one  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  originally  enabled 
him  to  come  to  England,  and  finally  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment which  we  have  noted  that  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
decease. 

PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Amaryllis  Eatneki  ia  identical  with  Hippeastrum  procerum, 
—  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5883.) 

AsYSTASiA  vioLACEA  is  probahlv  A.  chelonioides. — (Ibid.,  t. 
5882.)  ^ 

Beloperone  ciliata  (Ciliated  Beloperone).  Nat.  ord.,  A.oa,u- 
thacese.  Linn.,  Diandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Peru  and  New 
Grenada.     Flowers  reddish-purple  and  white.— (ZfcM.,  f  5888.) 

Saxifraoa  longifolia  (Long-leaved  Saxifrage).  Nat.  ord., 
SaxifragacesE.  Linn.,  Decaudria  Digynia. — Native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. Well  suited  for  partially  shaded  rockwork.  Flowers 
white,  in  a  dense  thyrse  a  foot  high.— (liid.,  t.  5889.) 

XiPHioN  JUNCEUM  (Rush-like  Xiphion).  Nat.  ord.,  Iridaceaj. 
Liim.,  Triandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Algiers.  Flowers  yel- 
low.—(Ibid.,  t.  5890.) 

Massonia  odoeata  (Sweet-scented  Massonia).  Nat.  ord., 
Liliaoeffi.  Linn.,  Hexaudria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Colesberg, 
South  Africa.     Flowers  white.- (ftid.,  t.  5891.) 

TiLLANDsiA  lONANTHA  (Vlolet-flowered  Tillandsia).  Nat.  ord., 
Bromeliaceffi.  Linn.,  Hexandiia  Monogynia. — Native  of  Brazil. 
Flowers  pale  violet— (Ibid.,  t.  5892.) 

Agave  ixtlioides  (Ixtli-like  Agave).  Nat.  ord.,  Amarylli- 
daceEB.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.— Probably  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Flowers  yellowish-green  ;  anthers  yellow,  conspicuous. 
—(Ibid.,  t.  5893.) 

Fig. — Eoyal  Vineyard. — "  One  of  the  very  finest  Figs  yet 
brought  into  cultivation.  Of  late  years  considerably  more 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  Figs ;  their  cultivation  is  be- 
coming better  understood ;  their  high  merits  as  dessert  fruit 
better  appreciated;  and  many  high-class  varieties,  before  almost 
unknown  to  us,  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  and  to  our 
tables. 

"The  Royal  Yineyard  Fig  is  above  medium  size,  of  a  long 
pyriform  shape,  very  prominently  ribbed  in  longitudinal  lines, 
the  surface  warted  or  carbunoled.  The  skin  is  very  thin  and 
tender,  rugose  or  bristly;  its  colour  a  pretty  reddish-brown, 
darker  towards  the  eye,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bluish  bloom. 
The  eye  is  large,  open,  and  prominent;  the  stalk  long  and 
Blender,  which,  combined  with  the  long  pear-shape  of  the  fruit, 
gives  it  a  very  lengthened  appearance.  The  flesh  is  of  a  clear 
bright  reddish  colour,  firm,  yet  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a 
small  central  cavity.  Every  portion  of  the  fruit,  skin  and  all, 
is  eatable  ;  and  the  flavour  is  particularly  rich  and  excellent — 
indeed,  it  may  be  described  as  super-excellent.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  free  and  moderately  robust ;  and  the  leaves  are 
large,  and  rather  deeply-lobed.  It  is  very  prolific  and  a  free 
bearer,  the  fruit  ripening  about  mid-feason. 

"  In  many  respects  this  Fig  resembles  the  Brown  Turkey,  or 
Lee's  Perpetual.  The  habit  and  free-fruiting  qnaUties  of  the 
plant  are  much  the  same.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
shape  and  form,  but  that  of  the  Royal  Vineyard  is  rather  longer 
than  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the  warm  reddish  tinge  of  the 
former  is  very  distinct  from  the  dull  brown  or  chocolate  hue  of 
the  latter.  In  flavour  also  the  Royal  Vineyard  is  infinitely 
superior.  It  ia,  in  fact,  one  of  the  highest-flavoured  Figs  in 
cultivation,  and  willi  succeed  under  the  ordinary  treatment 
required  for  the  Bro'irn  Turkey. 

"  We  are  indebted  for  this  acquisition  to  the  Messrs.  J.  and 
C.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  who  found  it  without  a  name  in  their 
extensive  collection  of  Figs  ;  and  since  it  has  proved  so  distinct 
and  worthy,  it  has  been  named,  after  their  nursery,  the  Royal 
Vineyard.  The  Messrs.  Lee  report  on  one  special  quality  they 
have  noted  in  it — namely,   '  the  invariable  persistence  of  the 


fruit,  in  growth,  flowering,  and  ripenirg,  scarcely  an  instance 
of  its  casting  its  fruit  having  been  observed.' " — (Florist  and 
Pomologist,  3  s.  iv.  49.) 


DINNER- TABLE  DECORATION.— No.  3. 
I  MUST  not  close  these  articles  without  adverting  to  another 
novelty  introduced  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  that  is  a  foun- 
tain in  play.  To  some,  perhaps,  this  would  suggest  itself  as 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  toy  ;  but  to  how  many  other 
things  in  this  world  is  the  same  term  applicable  ?  A  fountain 
in  play  is  one  of  the  latest  novelties  that  I  have  seen,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  it  is  one  which  creates  a  greater  disturbance 
in  the  order  of  things  aa  they  were,  than  any  of  the  other  in- 
novations previously  described,  for  water  has  to  be  laid  on  and 
taken  away  again,  passing  up  through  the  room  floor  and  ita 
carpet,  as  well  as  through  the  table.  The  latter  sacrifice,, 
however,  was  a  very  slight  one  in  our  case,  as  a  portable  piece 
of  table,  called,  I  think,  a  leaf,  was  made  of  a  common  de- 
scription of  wood,  a  hole  was  cut  in  that  to  fit  the  apparatus 
to,  and  two  tablecloths  instead  of  one  were  used.  The  credit 
or  otherwise  of  such  devices  of  course  belongs  to  the  machinist 
who  constructs  them,  but  I  muet  say  that  any  of  the  forms  in 
which  water  is  seen  in  larger  fountains  can  be  copied  in  a 
small  way.  The  two  fountains  which  we  have  present  some 
half  dozen  forms,  which  can  easily  be  increased  if  desirable. 
In  extremely  hot  weather  the  sound  and  appearance  of  cold 
water  are  agreeable,  while  as  an  object  of  ornament  wate?  ia 
capable  of  being  made  attractive  as  well,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  of  one  of  the  fountain  decorations  which  we  have  in 
use  is  a  mirror,  and  round  its  sides  is  fixed  a  trough  to  he- 
filled  with  flowers,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  made  to  overhang 
and  lap  into  the  water.  Aquatic  plants  of  small  growth  may 
also  be  introduced,  and  occasionally  the  central  pipes  which 
emit  the  water  may  have  their  bases  concealed  by  miniatnr& 
rockwork  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  foliage,  in  which  small 
pieces  of  Fern  are  very  appropriately  used  amongst  broken 
pieces  of  quartz,  spar,  granite,  or  other  stone.  Here,  again,  I 
fancy  some  will  exclaim  "  These  are  toys  !"  but  if  that  term  has 
to  be  applied  here,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  ordinary  rockwork 
of  gardens,  for  that  is  only  a  miniature  imitation  of  Nature's 
grand  features  ?  Such  a  fountain  decoration  as  that  referred 
to  affords  ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  taste,  and  is  capable 
of  being  decked-out  in  a  fresh  garb  every  night,  for  the  border- 
ing affords  space  for  a  good  floral  display,  while  the  internal 
fittings,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the  mechanical  parts,  can  be- 
varied.  The  fitting-up,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  the  force  of 
the  water,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  very  careful  person, 
for  a  delicate  apparatus  like  this  is  apt  to  create  a  disaster  if 
tampered  with  ;  in  our  case,  however,  I  have  hitherto  been  for- 
tunate, but  there  is  more  trouble  than  might  he  expected  in- 
arranging  everything  properly. 

As  lists  of  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  have  been  given 
in  the  pages  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  I  have  little  to 
add  except  that  these  lists  are  far  more  extensive  than  I  have  ever 
had  occasion  to  bring  into  use,  and  some  I  have  never  been  able 
to  do  anything  with — for  instance,  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  for  they 
have  not  enough  foliage,  in  my  estimation,  to  be  worth  a  place. 
In  my  opinion  the  requisites  in  a  plant  to  be  used  for  dinner- 
table  decoration  are,  that  it  should  not  exceed  18  or  20  inches 
in  height  from  the  tablecloth;  that  it  should  have  a  uniform 
head,  and,  if  possible,  recumbent  foliage ;  also  that  it  should 
not  require  a  large  pot.  The  number  of  plants  conforming  to 
these  requirements  is  not  large,  but  I  have  used  the  following 
— viz.,  Crotons  of  two  or  three  species,  C.  angustifolium  when 
good  being  the  prettiest ;  Dracaenas  both  of  the  dark  and  green- 
leaved  section,  D.  congesta  amongst  the  latter  being  as  good 
as  any,  but  nothing  exceeds  neat  plants  of  D.  terminalia  and 
allied  varieties.  Coleuaes,  when  the  foliage  is  in  good  colour, 
also  look  well,  and  the  same  may  be  said  cf  Iresine ;  but 
reject  both  when  not  in  trim.  Grevillea  robusta,  a  very  orna- 
mental pinnated-leaved  plant  ia  alao  good,  while  as  a  change 
the  robust-looking  Aspidistra  elatior  variegata  ia  a  strong  con- 
trast, but  looks  exceedingly  well  when  a  fairly-grown  plant  is 
seen.  Several  Ferna  are  indispensable — none  are  more  grace- 
ful than  some  of  the  Maiden-hair  section  ;  Lomaria  gibba  and 
several  others  are  also  good.  Latania  borbonica  is  about 
the  best  Palm  I  have  tried,  being  very  elegant.  Now  and 
then  a  well-grown  Tricolor  Geranium  is  worthy  of  a  place ; 
and  so  are  some  of  the  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  but  I  have 
seldom  had  occasion  to  use  them.  Dwarf  plants  of  Centaurea 
gymnooarpa  work-in  well — better  than  the  silvery  Cineraria 
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■which  it  resembleB — as  the  foliaEe  reflexes  more,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, prettier  than  that  of  C.  eandidisaima.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  condemn  white-foliaged  plants  for  night ;  they  then 
look  well,  for  there  is  always  some  separation  between  the 
foliage  of  a  plant  in  a  pot  and  the  tablecloth,  and  that  separa- 
tion, be  it  a  silver  ice-pail  or  ornamental  covering  on  the  pot,  is 
always  of  a  different  hne  from  the  fine  foliage.  Plants  in  flower 
are  also  always  acceptable,  and  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  other 
plants  may  be  used  in  turn,  while  a  good  Cineraria  with  flowers 
having  tipped  edges  is  very  attractive  by  candlelight,  not  so  the 
self-coloured  blue  or  purple  kinds.  Perhaps  the  most  showy 
of  all  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  one  that  may  be  turned  to 
account  for  several  months  in  the  spring,  is  a  well-bloomed 
Azalea,  than  which  I  know  of  nothing  more  suitable. 

If  on  looking  over  the  various  papers  on  this  subject  I  find 
anything  important  is  omitted,  I  may  revert  to  it  hereafter,  but 
in  the  meantime  I  would  ask  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  matter  to  record  it,  for  there  may  be  many  modes  of  table 
decoration  only  known  at  the  place  where  they  are  practised. 

— J.  EOBSON. 

NEW  BOOK. 

Alpine  Plants  :  comprisinp  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  of  A'jiine  Flowers.  By  David 
WoosTEK.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 

The  title  of  this  work  conveys  in  some  measure  an  idea  of 
its  nature.  Its  object  is  evidently  to  familiarise  lovers  of  plants 
generally  with  those  charming  things  called  Alpines,  and  to 
create  in  those  as  yet  unacquainted  with  them  a  taste  for  ap- 
preciating some  of  the  loveliest  objects  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  execution  of  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
gentleman  whose  literary  training  under  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
fitly  qualifies  him  for  undertaking  such  a  work  as  this,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  it  fully  justifies  any  expect- 
ation one  might  have  formed.  There  are  already  seven  monthly 
parts  issued,  and  each  contains  three  >  lates,  with  accompany- 
ing letter-press ;  bat  the  plates  illust'-'tte  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  part  seven  plants  are  figured, 
in  the  second  and  third  six,  and  in  the  seven  parts  that  have 
appeared  forty-one  excellent  portraits  of  some  of  the  prettiest 
Alpines  are  given. 

The  manner  in  which  "  Alpine  Plants  "  is  produced  is  credit- 
able both  to  author  and  artist.  The  literary  portion  is  not  the 
mere  dry  botanical  descriptions  often  found  in  such  works,  but 
a  popular  description  of  the  plant,  instructions  as  to  its  culture 
and  treatment,  with  any  interesting  information  in  connection 
with  it  that  can  be  obtained.  As  an  illustration,  let  ns  give 
Mr.  Wooster's  observations  on  Linnijea  borealis  :  — 

"This,  wliich  is  the  only  linown  species  of  the  genus,  is  a  small, 
creeping,  everf»reen  shrub,  with  opposite,  roundish-oval,  slightly  too'hed 
leaves,  and  vei-y  pretty,  graceful,  drooping,  slightly  fragrant,  pale  pink 
twin  flowers.  This  '  little  nortbern  plant,  long  overlooked,  depressed, 
abject,  flowering  early,'  was  selected  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Gronovius,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Linnfens,  as  a  type  of  the  early  career  of  the  great 
reformer  of  natural  history,  and  the  father  of  the  modem  physical 
sciences ;  and  (being  one  of  the  native  plants  of  the  land  which  gave 
birth  to  Linnreus)  as  most  fit  to  bear  for  all  time  his  illustrious  name. 

"  The  Lieniea  is  a  native  of  high  latitudes  and  alpine  districts 
throughout  thi  northern  hemisphere.  It  has  been  found  in  Sweden, 
Lapland,  Norway,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Siberia ; 
and  in  North  America  in  several  districts,  but  most  plentifully  in 
Canada.  In  Scotland  it  was  first  discovered  in  179.5  ;  most  generally 
it  is  found  in  woods,  especially  of  Fir,  more  rarely  in  open  rocky  and 
mossy  situations,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Forfar,  Inverness, 
and  Aberdeen.  In  England  I  know  of  only  one  station  where  the 
plant  has  been  found  wild  (to  which  I  have  paid  many  interesting 
visits),  and  that  is  in  a  plantation  of  Scotch  Firs  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  in  Northnmberlond,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alexander  Wadham  Wyndham, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

"  This  veiy  pretty,  interesting,  graceful  little  plant,  which  flowers 
in  May  and  .tune,  should  be  grown  in  moist  sandy  peat  in  a  somewhat 
shady  situation,  and  it  is  easily  increased  by  separating  the  creeping 
stems  when  rooted.  It  is  very  suitable  for  growing  on  rockwork  as 
a  trailing  plant ;  but  it  may  also  be  most  successfujly  grown  in  large 
pots  or  pans  filled  with  moist  peaty  earth  and  grit,  either  in-doors  in 
the  fernery,  or  in  the  open  air,  in  which  latter  case  the  pots  or  pans 
should  stand  in  water. 

"  The  American  plant  is  usually  stronger  than  the  European  one, 
and  is  by  some  regartled  as  a  variety,  and  called  L.  h.  mncricinia. 

"  The  Linn;ea  belongs  to  the  Houeysuckle  Family,  which  consists  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
without  stipules.  The  flowers  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  most 
usually  produced  in  terminal  heads,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  hut  some- 


times they  are  axillary.  The  calyx  is  combined  with  the  ovary,  with 
an  entire  or  toothed  border,  sometimes  scarcely  prominent.  The 
monopetalous  corolla  is  regular  or  somewhat  irregular,  five  or  rarely 
four  lobed,  with  the  lobes  overlapping  each  other  in  the  bud.  The 
stamens  are  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with 
its  lobes,  either  of  the  same  number  as  the  lobes  or  one  less,  or  rarely 
double  the  number.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  with  from  three  to  five 
cells,  and  there  are  as  many  stigmas,  which  are  either  sessile  or  on 
short  styles,  or  united  on  the  summit  of  a  single  style.  The  fruit  is 
generally  succulent,  with  from  one  to  five  cells.  The  seeds  are  either 
solitary  or  few  in  each  cell,  with  a  fleshy  albumen.  Besides  the  well- 
known  Honeysuckles,  as  other  ornamental  flowering  plants  of  the 
order,  frequently  found  in  our  gardens,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned:— the  Snowberry  {Syniphoricnrpos),  the  striking  Leycestcria^ 
and  the  beautiful  IVeir/t'la." 

We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  all  lovers  of  flowers  ;  the> 
plates  are  faithfully  drawn  and  well  executed,  and  the  literary 
portion  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  well  done. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAHDEN. 

While  the  present  favourable  weather  continues  attend 
properly  to  all  the  principal  crops  of  early  summer  vegetables, 
as  the  planting  of  Cauliflowers,  the  sowing  of  Beans,  Peas,. 
Radishes,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  the  various  sorts  of  Lettuces, 
and  the  earthing-up  and  stirring  of  the  soil  amongst  crops 
already  growing.  Attend  to  former  directions  as  to  pricking- 
out  seedlings  of  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Sweet  Basil,  and  Celen/ 
for  early  use  ;  the  last  is  sure  to  run  to  seed  before  attaining 
perfection  when  sown  so  early  as  to  be  fit  to  prick  out  now, 
still  a  small  quantity  proves  useful  for  soups,  &e.,  if  not  for 
salads. 

FKUIT    GARDEN. 

Be  specially  careful  that  Peach  and  Apricot  blossoms  are 
protected  by  seme  light  covering  from  the  efiects  of  frost.  Tie 
down  a  good  many  of  the  weak  and  short-jointed  branches  of 
Pears  and  Plums  on  walls,  or  dwarf  espaliers.  This  will  be 
found  much  better  than  the  old  and  spurring-back  method.  In 
the  meantime  cut  away  all  over-luxuriant  wood  close  to  the 
stem.  Destroy  all  insects  before  the  trees  bud  ;  clear  away  ali 
scale,  &o. ;  apply  a  wash  composed  chiefly  of  clay,  water,  and 
sulphur  to  trees  liable  to  insects. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

With  bright  sunshine  and  drying  winds  it  may  soon  require 
the  utmost  care  to  save  recently-transplanted  evergreens  of 
large  size,  and  no  mere  surface  watering  will  be  of  any  service. 
The  ground  about  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  ball,  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked.  After  applying  water  and  allowing  the 
surface  to  become  moderately  firm,  stir  it  slightly  with  a  blunt 
fork,  which  will  prevent  its  cracking,  and  will  also  allow  the 
sun  and  air  to  warm  the  soil  and  encourage  the  production  of 
roots.  Surface-dress  with  fine  snil,  and  water  newly-laid  turf 
whenever  it  is  observed  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather.  Take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  the  ground 
to  stir  the  surface  soil  of  shrubbery  borders,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  give  the  whole  a  fresh  and  clean  appear- 
ance. Do  not  neglect  to  sow  plenty  of  Mignonette,  and,  if  not 
already  done,  hardy  annuals  should  be  sown  without  further 
loss  of  time,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  not  wanted  to 
bloom  before  autumn.  Ranunculuses,  if  not  already  planted 
according  to  the  directions  previouEly  given,  should  be  put  in 
without  delay.  Early-sown  seedlings  will  now  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  They  must  be  carefully  protected  from  frosts 
and  cutting  winds  ;  they  will  sometimes  throw  themselves  out 
of  the  soil,  in  which  case  the  root  must  be  covered  again  with 
compost,  or  a  slight  cleft  must  bo  made  in  the  earth,  in  which 
the  young  plant  should  be  inserted.  As  regards  Auriculas  and 
Pol.ianthuses,  I  need  not  reiterate  the  caution  I  have  re- 
peatedly given  as  to  protection,  &c.  A  slight  inattention  just 
now  may  mar  the  whole  twelve  months'  care.  Water  is  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  expanding  leaves  of  Tulips, 
and  when  frozen  this  has  a  serious  effect  on  the  embryo  bloom. 
In  Lancashire  and  other  parts  a  method  worthy  of  imitation 
is  adopted  to  extract  the  moisture :  a  thin  piece  of  sponge  is 
fastened  to  a  slender  cane  or  stick,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  from  which  it  absorbs  the  moisture.  An 
extensive  bed  may  be  thus  gone  over  in  a  short  time.  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  have  suffered  in  many  localities  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Harden  the  plants  as  much  aa  possible  pre- 
vious to  planting  out. 

GREENHOUSE    AND   CONSERVATORY. 

Many  conservatories  are  yery  unfit  places  for  Heaths,  being 
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generally  too  lofty  and  too  warm  for  them ;  but  some  of  the 
winter-tiowering  varieties  are  very  ornamental,  and  should  be 
largely  employed  in  their  decoration  during  the  spring  months. 
As  soon  as  they  have  ceased  flowering  let  them  be  pruned 
back,  and  give  them  a  liberal  shift  vfhen  they  start  into  growth, 
using  good  fibrous  peat,  and  if  they  be  well  attended  to  during 
the  growing  season  they  will  overcome  any  injury  they  may 
-sustain  through  occupying  an  unsuitable  position  while  in 
■faloom.  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Koses,  early-flowering  New  Holland 
-plants,  aLd  forced  bulbs  will  keep  show  bouses  gay  for  some 
time  yet.  Lst  all  plants  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  position 
as  regards  effect,  and  aim  at  maintaining  a  pleasing  uniformity 
•of  arrangement,  and  displaying  the  colours  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Pick  off  decaying  flowers  and  leaves,  and  endeavour 
to  continually  replace  shabby  plants  with  others  in  full  beauty. 
Sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  beds  frequently,  so  as  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  see  that  the  subsoil  is 
in  a  uniformly  moist  condition.  Watch  for  insects,  and  at- 
tack them  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  which  is  the  only  way 
of  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief.  Continue  to  remove 
into  heat  those  Camellias  which  have  finished  flowering.  Cat 
them  well  back  if  in  a  healthy  condition.  Shift  iu  due  time 
all  those  that  require  it.  Apply  the  engine  or  syiingo  rather 
freely  once  or  twice  a- day,  regulating  these  matters  according 
to  atmospheric  influence.  Apply  clear  liquid  manure  to  healthy- 
growing  plants.  What  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  robust, 
healthy  Camellias  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  producing  their 
beautiful  Eose-shaped  flowers  as  large  as  Dahlias,  of  many 
tints,  and  flowering  in  succession  for  sis  months  of  the  most 
<3reary  part  of  the  year  ?  In  some  large  establishments  they 
are  to  be  had  in  bloom  in  succession  from  early  in  October 
until  the  first  week  in  April.  Some  of  the  earliest  plants  have 
now  made  or  finished  their  growth,  and  are  well  set  with  flower 
■buds ;  let  them  now  be  placed  to  rest  in  a  suitable  structure, 
where  they  should  be  very  carefully  watered  for  some  time,  and 
svhen  hardened  let  them  be  set  in  a  northern  aspect  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  Another  batch  will  be  now  in  the  midst 
of  their  season's  growth,  and  should  have  heat,  humidity, 
and  food  in  the  shape  of  good  manure  water,  regulated  in 
strength  according  to  their  size,  strength,  and  constitution, 
Prepare  now  for  favourable  opportunities  of  applying  the 
•engine  freely  to  Orange  trees ;  look  well  after  the  green  fly, 
which  these  noble  plants  are  likely  to  be  affected  with  at  this 
season  when  making  their  new  growth.  Fumigations  of  to- 
bacco and  good  washings  with  the  engine,  together  with  top- 
dressings  ol  healthy  soil  and  charcoal,  and  a  suffleiency  of 
■clarified  manure  water,  are  the  principal  means  of  keeping  clear 
of  blights  and  pests  of  this  kind. 

STOVE. 

Proceed  with  the  repotting  of  such  plants  as  require  a  shift, 
and  pay  all  necessary  attention  to  those  in  active  growth.  To 
secure  short-jointed  wood,  keep  up  a  vigorous  root-action,  and 
let  the  plants  occupy  a  place  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible. 
Specimens  started  early  may  require  re-arrangement.  Isoras, 
Clerodendrons,  and  AUamandas  that  have  become  well-rooted 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  careful  supply  of  manure  water, 
but  see  that  it  is  used  iu  a  tepid  state,  and  not  overttrong. 
Xook  sharply  after  mealy  bug  and  thrips,  for  if  these  are 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  at  this  season  they  will  furnish 
plenty  of  work  for  leisure  hours  during  the  summer.  Increase 
the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  Orchids  on  blocks  or  in  baskets, 
and  keep  up  a  very  moderate  fire,  in  preference  to  shading,  for 
another  fortnight. 

roiioiNO  PIT. 

Continue  to  remove  forced  flowers  the  moment  a  bud  begins 
io  open.  Stop  the  barren  shoots  of  Perpetual  Eoses  ;  these 
a:ob  the  blossom  buds.  Take  care  that  no  plant  suffers  from 
want  of  water.  This  pit,  as  well  as  the  houses,  should  be  ex- 
amined daily.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture  considerably, 
and  syringe  on  most  afternoons. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST    WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GAKDEN. 

A  VEP.Y  variable  week  of  calms  and  gales,  sunshine  and  shade, 
and  frosty  mornings,  followed  by  others  with  a  temperature  of 
50",  therefore  requiring  from  the  gardener  constant  watchful- 
ness. 

Sea-hak. — To  avoid  lifting  more  root"!  we  covered  some  beds 
with  sifted  ashes  to  the  depth  of  (J  or  7  inches,  and  then  with 
litter,  and  placed  dung  and  leaves  iu  the  trenches  between.  As 
Boon  as  the  Kale  peeps  through  the  ashes  it  will  be  fit  to  cut 


and  use  ;  and  when  the  blanching  and  cutting  are  over,  the 
ashes  will  be  placed  in  the  trench  for  future  use.  Furnace 
ashes  sifted  fine  do  very  well,  but  if  we  had  a  choice  we  would 
prefer  bog  earth  for  covering,  the  Kale  having  then  a  clean 
appearance  and  crispness  which  we  have  never  seen  excelled  in 
any  other  mode  of  treatment.  These  beds,  with  two  close 
rows  in  each,  were  made  for  this  especial  purpose. 

When  we  grow,  as  we  generally  do,  Sea-kale  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  we  usually  cover  with  ashes  and  a  pot,  or  a  pot  filled 
with  sweet  hay  inside,  leaving  a  hollow  space  in  the  centre. 
This  we  do  when  the  pots  are  exposed  without  any  covering 
outside,  as  without  the  lining  inside  we  have  found  the  Kale 
injured  by  a  severe  frost.  When  the  pots  are  covered  there  is 
no  necessity  for  lining  them  inside.  A  thickness  of  8  inches 
or  so  of  sweet  clean  tree  leaves,  with  a  little  long  litter  over 
them  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  blown  away,  will  blanch  Sea- 
kale  well  without  any  pots  after  the  end  of  February.  The 
lengthening  shoots  will  raise  the  leaves  a  little,  and  thus  indi- 
cate where  to  gather.  We  mention  these  simple  modes,  as 
pots,  however  much  care  is  taken,  are  always  in  danger  of 
being  broken,  and  sweet  clean  tree  leaves  will  enable  anyone 
to  cut  well-blauched  Sea-kale.  When  no  pots  or  boxes  are 
employed  we  do  not  like  using  dung  for  covering,  as  it  is  apt 
to  rob  the  Kale  of  some  of  its  sweetness. 

For  early  forcing  -in  winter  the  simplest  of  all  modes  is  to 
raise  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  soil  in  any  dark  place  where 
a  temperature  ol  from  50'  to  60°  can  be  maintained.  If  the 
heat  rises  above  G0°  the  shoots  will  be  weaker  ;  55°  is  about  the 
best  heat  for  securing  stumpy,  white  produce. 

Cucumhcr  Beds. — We  have  had  some  made  with  a  little  dung, 
but  chiefly  of  tree  leaves  from  frames.  We  have  waited  longer 
than  usual  to  obtain  sufficient  heat,  owing  in  some  degree  to 
the  nature  of  the  weather,  which  was  not  very  favourable  to 
rapid  fermentation.  We  like  to  have  a  good  heat  before  putting 
in  the  soil,  and  then  the  latter  soon  becomes  heated.  We 
prevent  anything  like  overheating  or  burning  the  soil  by  having 
the  centre  of  the  beds  the  lowest,  as  described  in  previous 
volumes.  When  the  beds  are  in  good  condition  we  also  prefer 
putting  in  at  once  the  whole  of  the  soil  required,  instead  of 
making  repeated  additions  by  earthing-up.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  unhcalthiness  of  plants  and  attacks  by  insects 
are  owing  to  the  checks  given  by  adding  at  different  times  cold 
soil,  and  unnecessarily  exposing  the  plants  to  cold  blasts  in 
the  process  of  earthing-up.  Much  will  be  gained  when  the 
principle  of  avoiding  checks  shall  be  more  thoroughly  acted 
upon. 

The  general  work  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  previous 
weeks'  notices.  AYe  forwarded  seedling  Cabbages  by  pricking 
them  off  with  a  little  heat  beneath  them,  so  as  to  have  them 
of  a  good  size  before  planting  them  out.  We  did  the  same 
with  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers.  Our  Cauliflowers  under  hand- 
lights  have  stood  well.  The  only  Lettuces  that  stood  well  were 
those  planted  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  an  elevated  ridge 
running  north  and  south.  The  most  of  those  even  at  the  foot 
of  walls  gave  way  to  the  alternations  of  wet  and  frost. 

FEUIT    DEPAETMENT. 

We  proceeded  with  pruning,  nailing,  washing,  and  protecting. 
We  delay  pruning  later  than  usual,  so  as  to  be  more  sure  as 
respects  the  birds  and  what  they  leave  behind  them.  We  have 
this  season  been  troubled  Jess  than  usual.  We  fear  the  hard 
winter  has  much  thinned  the  feathered  tribes,  though  we  have 
had  a  goodly  number  of  visitants  within  these  few  days.  In 
the  orchard  houses,  except  during  these  gales,  we  give  air  night 
and  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  buds  back  as  much  as  possible,  as 
the  later  they  are  in  breaking  the  more  secure  they  will  be. 
Some  of  ours  are  showing  a  little  colour,  and  all  are  freely 
swelling  their  buds.  In  such  a  state  the  roots  should  not  be 
dry,  neither  should  they  be  too  moist.  We  have  hurried  to 
complete  tying  all  trees  against  walls,  as  when  thus  swelled  the 
buds  are  easily  rubbed  off.  During  a  wet  day  we  had  a  little 
of  the  surface  soil  scraped  ofi  and  removed,  leaving  the  bulk 
beneath  hard  and  firm.  We  shall  just  break  that  with  the 
points  of  a  light  fork,  not  going  deeper  than  half  an  inch.  This 
will  permit  of  water  sinking  more  regularly.  Wo  shall  add  a 
rich  top-dressing,  and  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  soil  over  it,  so  as 
to  make  all  look  neat  and  clean  throughout  the  season.  Wo 
decline  moving  the  soil  to  any  depth  among  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine roots,  but  the  mere  breaking  of  the  surface  permits  of 
watering  being  more  regularly  done,  and  it  also  shows  us  where 
watering  is  most  needed.  Peach  and  other  houses  were  at- 
tended to  with  watering,  ventilation,  &c.,  and  Strawberries  in 
bloom  and  swelUng  their  fruit  had  weak  manure  water  given 
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them.  Soot  water  ia  good  to  put  in  evaporatfing-pans,  and  so 
is  gnano  water,  but  the  latter  must  be  used  with  more  care,  as 
the  vapour  might  injure  tender  subjects.  We  have  known 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  almost  killed  by  the  iumes  from  guano, 
tobacco  smoke  when  strong,  and  even  from  the  use  of  sulphur 
on  a  hot-water  pipe  when  the  pipe  was  too  warm.  It  is  rare 
that  soot  water  would  throw  off  so  much  ammonia  as  to  be 
injurious. 

OKNAMENTAL   DEPAKT3IEMT. 

The  heavy  showers  told  very  beneficially  on  a  piece  of  fresh 
turfing,  and  furnished  the  opportunity  of  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  the  turf  to  bring  it  to  a  uniform  level.  The  rains  ehowed 
also  where  there  was  any  deficiency,  so  that  any  little  UnoUs 
could  get  an  extra  beating  down  before  the  roller  was  applied. 
Lately  we  alluded  to  some  precautions  to  be  taken  ia  turfing 
where  inexperienced  hands  are  employed,  and  now,  as  respects 
rolling  fresh-laid  turf  after  heavy  rains,  the  rolling  cannot 
be  done  too  quickly.  The  necessary  number  of  men  should  be 
employed,  so  that  without  any  straining  the  ground  can  be 
gone  over  quickly.  A  slow  motion  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  almost  sure  to  leave  the  ground  in  humps  and  hollows. 
Even  rolling  walks  and  the  sides  of  flower  beds  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  grass  there  by  degrees,  and  the  working  of  hand- 
mowing  machines  exerts  the  same  tendency,  the  rising  being 
so  gradual  as  not  to  be  noticed  at  first,  but  it  is  sure  to  leave  its 
mark  in  the  course  of  years.  We  have  frequently  had  to  lower 
the  sides  of  walks  and  a  space  round  beds  for  a  width  of  from 
2  to  3  feet,  when  the  rest  of  the  lawn  was  as  level  as  could  be 
desired.  Grass  verges  by  the  sides  of  walks  often  become  un- 
level  from  the  same  cause,  and  should  be  frequently  rectified, 
as  when  not  level,  or  dipping  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other,  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  is  greatly  impaired,  and 
more  time  is  taken  in  mowing  and  machining  them.  A  small 
hand-mowing  machine  is  invaluable  for  such  verges,  as  it  takes 
all  the  out  grass  up  as  it  goes. 

We  are  as  yet  afraid  to  place  many  plants  out  of  doors,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  protection  over  them,  but  we  are  greatly 
straitened  from  want  of  room,  and  now  under  all  glass  the 
contest  is  a  serious  ona  between  what  will  be  merely  ornamental 
and  what  must  appear  at  table  as  the  merely  useful  and  agree- 
able. Among  other  matters,  prickin{j-o(f  seedlings,  and  the 
making  and  forwarding  of  cuttings  will  be  of  importance  this 
month,  so  as  to  bring  many  thmga  forward  before  the  middle 
and  end  of  May.  Large  plants  may  be  pricked-ofi  singly,  but 
in  the  case  of  very  small  seedlings  it  is  often  preferable  to 
prick  them  off  in  shallow  pans  or  pots,  not  singly,  but  in  little 
patches,  and  then  as  these  grow  they  can  be  divided  again  and 
again.  Not  only  is  this  a  good  plan  for  preventing  damping, 
but  the  young  plants  thrive  all  the  better  in  these  little  groups, 
and  come  on  more  quickly  than  if  the  little  plants,  almost  un- 
touchable, had  stood  at  first  an  inch  apart.  Such  work  with 
seedlings  and  cuttings  will  succeed  better  with  a  little  extra 
heat,  and  if  anything  in  the  way  of  a  slight  hotbed  can  be 
secured,  so  as  to  command  a  little  bottom  heat,  all  the  better. 

As  respects  cuttings,  the  rules  applicable  in  autumn  and 
spring  should  in  general,  for  all  half-hardy  and  tender  plants, 
be  reversed.  In  autumn  we  should  give  bedding  plants  time 
to  strike  in  a  cool  temperature,  and  the  cooler  they  are  struck 
the  more  robust  and  hardy  they  will  afterwards  be.  The 
merely  growing  tendency  is  then  naturally  on  the  decline,  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  humour  it,  instead  of  forcing  it  out  of  its 
natural  habit.  In  spring  plants  in  general  are  on  the  move, 
and  in  taking  cuttings  it  is  well  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. For  example,  if  we  inserted  cuttings  of  Calceolarias  in 
a  cool  place  in  October,  we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they 
began  to  root  in  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks ;  but  we  should 
expect  them  to  root  in  less  than  that  number  of  days  in  a 
Blight  hotbed  now,  and  if  well  hardened  off  before  full  exposure, 
they  will  make  fine  plants. 

So  far  as  Verbenas  are  concerned  (and  here  we  must  thank 
those  who  have  responded  to  our  wishes  on  this  matter)  we 
have  generally  preferred  those  struck  in  spring,  and  we  never 
had  better  beds  than  when  we  struck  our  supply  in  a  rather 
wholesale  way  with  the  help  of  a  slight  hotbed  and  frames. 
The  bed  being  made  and  the  frame  set  on,  there  was  first  a 
layer  of  rotten  dung  placed  over  it,  say  2  inches  deep,  then 
another  inch  of  leaf  mould  and  rough  compost  from  the  noduled 
loam ;  next,  2  inches  of  light  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf 
mould  in  it,  and  just  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  sand  all  over. 
In  this  the  cuttings  were  inserted  in  lines  3  inches  apart  and 
2  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row,  and  were  watered  with 
warm  water,  were  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  in  hot  days, 


and  received  no  shading  when  they  would  do  withoTit  it. 
The  cuttings  thus  treated  struck  quickly  and  grew  freely, 
making  fine  stubby  plants,  had  air  given  them  as  they  could 
bear  it,  were  fully  exposed  before  planting  out,  and  then 
lifted  with  nice  balls,  the  fine  fresh  roots  ready  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  well-aired  soil  of  the  beds.  We  cannot,  however, 
to-day,  enter  into  the  details  of  propagating  by  cuttings,  we 
shall  merely  advert  to  a  few  matters  that  have  come  before  na 
in  our  correspondence,  and  respecting  which  inquiries  have 
been  made  by  our  amateur  friends. 

First,  then,  we  adhere  to  what  was  stated  lately — that  the- 
great  point  is  never  to  let  a  cutting  suffer  from  its  severance 
from  the  parent  plant  more  than  is  unavoidable,  and  especially 
in  propagating  in  spring.  We  cannot  help  it  if  "  A>"xious  "■ 
cannot  see  how  that  treatment  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
directions  so  often  given  for  making  cuttings  in  the  usual- 
way,  and  then  leaving  them  long  enough  for  the  cut  bases  to 
harden  before  inserting  them.  For  all  cuttings  except  thoso- 
with  milky  juice,  or  which  bleed  freely,  or  which  are  of  a  very 
succulent  nature,  we  should  consider  all  such  drying  treatment 
as  next  to  barbarous.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  succulents,  and 
very  fleshy  Scarlet  Geraniums,  if  we  did  allow  the  cut  end& 
to  become  a  little  dried  we  would  damp  or  shade  the  tops,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  drying  nor  exhaustion  of  vital  energy 
there.  In  all  other  cases,  the  sooner  the  cutting  is  inserted 
after  it  is  made  the  better  is  the  chance  of  its  soon  becoming; 
a  plant.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  little  things  lying  exposed 
on  a  potting  bench.  After  many  experiments  we  have  never 
found,  except  in  the  cases  referred  to,  any  benefit  from  drying, 
the  ends  of  cuttings  before  inserting  them. 

The  second  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  use  of  shallow  com- 
mon saucers  for  striking  cuttings  in  sp.nd,  and  the  use  of 
warmed  water-^ whether  it  is  better  than  striking  in  pots  in  the- 
usual  way,  where  there  is  some  open  soil  beneath  and  a  layer 
of  sand  merely  on  the  top,  and  if  any  other  shallow  vessel  would- 
be  better  than  an  earthenware  vessel  with  or  without  drainage 
holes  in  the  bottom.  The  common  earthenware  flat  or  saucer 
will  answer  very  well ;  and  if  the  cuttings  can  only  be  firmed, 
the  shallower  the  vessels  are  the  sooner  will  the  cuttings  root.. 
We  should  prefer  zinc  vessels,  however,  for  such  work.  ^  We 
have  never  found  cuttings  do  better  in  any  vessel  than  in  pieces 
of  partly  worn-out  zinc  spouting,  and,  if  the  waterer  is  careful, 
in  such  shallow  pans  the  drainage  hole  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  The  rapidity  with  which  many  cuttings  strike  under 
such  circumstances  is  owing  to  the  cutting  going  close  to  or  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  thus  presents  an  obstruction 
to  the  swelling  and  the  callusing  there,  and  this  in  self-defeno& 
causes  the  somewhat  earlier  protrusion  of  the  roots.  This  is 
also  aided  by  the  fine  sand  alone  being  used.  In  these  matters 
the  supposed  superiority  of  the  system  consists.  Its  counter- 
vailing disadvantage  is,  that  as  soon  as  rooted  you  must  remove 
and  pot  the  cuttings.  They  will  not  long  thrive  in  the  sand 
after  rooting.  Hence  for  general  purposes  there  is  not  so  much 
gained  over  using  small  pots  in  the  usual  way,  draining  them 
well,  filling  with  prepared  light  compost,  covering  with  a  layer 
of  sand,  chiefly  for  keeping  air  from  the  base  of  the  cuttings,, 
inserting  these  cuttings  round  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  the  base 
touching  the  side  and  leaving  the  centre  of  the  small  pot  unoc- 
cupied. By  this  mode  the  cuttings  can  remain  for  some  time 
after  they  have  rooted  and  yet  flourish,  can  be  broken  off  with 
little  balls  when  it  is  desired  to  pot  or  plant  them,  and  will  not 
suffer  so  much  as  roots  taken  from  pure  sand  and  treated  witb 
compost  however  light,  but  containing  some  portion  of  loam. 

With  regard  to  the  confusion  about  shading,  we  can  only  say 
at  present  that  every  extra  ten  minutes'  shading  not  necessary 
to  prevent  flagging,  weakens  and  drains  the  cutting,  and  prompts 
it  to  lengthen  upwards  instead  of  sending  roots  downwards.  A. 
skiff  with  a  syringe  over  the  tops  will  often  be  much  better 
than  shading ;  and  if  the  cuttings  are  from  24  to  30  inches 
from  good  glass,  the  greater  diffusion  of  the  light,  and,  as 
stated  above,  a  dew-like  skiff  from  the  syringe  will  render  much 
shading  unnecessary. — E.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hardy  Obchids  (J.  S.). — You  should  apply  to  some  of  the  nuraerymec 
who  advertise  in  our  columns,  for  the  Orchids  and]  other  flowers  you 
name. 

Weather  Predictions  (Amafeur,  Cirencester). — We  cannot  ask  the  gen- 
tleman you  name  to  predict  the  weather  of  the  coming  summer. 

Flower  Bed  (F.  I.  C  ). — We  approve  of  the  proposed  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. For  the  second  border  we  -n'ould  have  a  narrow  line  of  Cerastium, 
then  blue  Lobelia,  Golden  Chain  Geranium,  and  a  dwarf  scarlet  variety  for 
the  centre. 
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Ribbon  Border  (G.  Devon). — As  yon  are  short  of  Tom  Thumb  we  would 
plant  the  border  thaa:— Cerastium,  Lobelia,  and  Mrs.  Pollock  Geraniuiu, 
with  the  blooms  removed  ;  Brilliant  Geranium,  Calceolaria,  dwarf;  Ire- 
sine  Herbstii,  Christine  Geranium.  Flower  of  the  Day.  large  plants ; 
Stella  Geranium,  Ageratum  mesicanum,  and  Purple  King  Verbena;  or 
Coleas  could  take  tbe  place  of  Iresine. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  ( ). — We  do  not  know  of  any  such  va- 

Tieties. 

Seedling  Violet  (M.  C.).— We  do  not  detect  any  novelty  in  the  seed- 
ling, either  in  colour  or  form.    It  is  the  common  Violet,  Viola  odorata. 

Bouquets  (M.  TF.).— There  is  no  book  on  the  making  ot  bou(iuet<i. 
There  iire  many  communications  on  the  siibjtict  in  our  back  volumes.  If 
you  enclose  twelve  postage  stamps  with  your  address,  and  order  Nos. 
■78,  349,  and  431  to  be  sent,  you  will  in  them  find  much  information  on 
the  subject.  Chevreul's  work  is  of  no  use.  We  shall  publish  some  notos 
by  Mr.  Robson  as  soon  as  we  can  spare  space. 

Weak  Manure  Water  for  Strawberries  {J.  B.).— The  weak  manure 
water  for  Strawberries  recommended  by  ua  was  intended  for  plants  in 
pots  under  glass.  Strawberry  plants,  however,  in  the  open  air,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  would  be  greatly  benefited  bv  a  manure  watering  wh«n  tbe 
plants  were  in  bloom  and  swelling  their  fruit,  if  the  ground  were  at  all 
dry.    At  ripening  time  the  less  water  the  better. 

Planting  a  Vinery  {Reader).— The  proposed  plan  will  answer  very 
well  if  carefully  carried  out,  otherwise  you  will  want  a  larije  space  for  the 
development  of  so  much  growth.  The  more  wood  the  Vines  make  the 
'arst  year  tbe  greater  and  healthier  will  be  the  root-action,  and  that  after 
all  will  lay  the  best  foundation  for  future  success. 

Cutting  Back  Newly-planted  Vines  (J.  It.  G.). — You  should  have 
pruned  back  your  Vines  before  starting  them.  The  cutting-back  would 
depend  on  circumstances.  If  you  wished  to  have  a  clean  stem  inside 
you  could  have  left  that  length,  rubbing  off  the  buds  which  you  did  not 
wish  to  start.  As  you  have  cut  them  down  you  will  have  the  young 
shoot  all  the  longer     We  would  only  allow  one  shoot  to  grow. 

Vines  Prematurely  Starting  {^if^ieh— We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
safe  now  either  to  disbud  or  remove,  or  cut  back  the  present  growth  of 
ihe  Vines  in  your  greenhouse.  Doias?  so  would  give  such  a  check  as 
greatly  to  injure  the  Vint^s.  If  the  Vines  are  old  you  might  select  some 
shoots  near  the  base,  and  train  them  as  future  sterna,  taking  away  other 
shoots  as  tbe  selected  ones  grow.  As  stated  a  short  time  ago,  we  saw 
Vines  that  showed  little  fruit  cut  back  to  make  a  fresh  start,  but  thu  fresh 
shoots  were  mostly  without  fruit,  and  very  weak,  and  the  Vines  were 
much  injured. 

Turning-out  Bedding  Geraniums  {Idem).— Yon  can  turn  out  your 
Geraniums  for  bedding  into  frames  as  soon  as  you  like,  provided  you  can 
protect  them  on  frosty  nights  with  mats,  &c. 

Tank  in  Greenhouse  (S.  M.). — You  do  not  say  what  your  tank  is  to 
be.  A  mere  lining  with  Portland  cement  will  not  do.  If  the  tank  is  of 
brick  every  brick  should  be  soaked  in  water,  then  laid  in  cement,  and 
afterwards  if  a  casing  of  cement  be  put  over  it,  it  will  do.  A  very  smill 
■saddle  boiler  will  suit  your  purpose.  For  such  a  small  place  a  pipe  bent 
over  or  in  the  fireplace  ought  to  do.  Could  you  not  get  bottom  heat  from 
the  flue  without  a  tank  or  boiler? 

Ventilating  a  Glass-covered  Wall  (N.  It.  B.). — We  should  not  have 
any  fear  of  the  perforated  zinc  as  a  conductor  of  heat;  but  in  all  such 
liouses,  instead  of  mere  squares  of  perforated  zinc,  it  is  better  to  have 
front  and  top  ventilation  entirely  at  command,  so  that  you  can  give  it 
lireely  in  warm  and  shut  it  ofi"in  cold  weather. 

House  for  Cucumbers,  Slc.  (M.  H.  B.  L.].~A  bed  4  feet  wide  would  be 
ample  for  Cucumbers.  If  propagating  in  a  10-feet-wide  house  were  your 
object  you  could  have  it  wider,  or  you  could  have  two  beds  S^  feet  wide, 
■one  on  each  side.  For  each  bed  you  will  need  two  4-inch  pipes  for  bottom 
heat,  and  for  top  heat  you  will  require  two  pip*i8  on  each  aide.  It  will  be 
best  to  be  able  to  give  top  or  bottom  heat  separately  at  pleasure.  We 
would  not  sink  the  pipes,  but  return  them  at  the  doorway.  You  will  have 
abundance  of  front  air  in  the  flups,  but  you  should  have  the  means  of 
regulating  them,  so  as  to  give  a  half-inch  opening  when  necessary  instead 
-of  a  9-inch  one.  Much  front  air  will  not  be  wanted.  In  a  6-feet  pit  we  find 
4^  inches  in  each  light  sufficient.  You  will  want  to  more  than  double 
■your  top  ventilation,  and  even  there  half  an  inch  all  the  way  will  often  be 
"better  than  large  openings  far  apart. 

Monoch.^tum  ensiferum  CuLTUflE  {S.  F.).— It  does  not  require  a 
stove,  but  an  intermediate  house,  or  one  with  a  temperature  of  45^  from 
■5rd  heat  in  winter.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil 
will  grow  it  well,  giving  good  drainage.  When  growing  it  requires  a 
moift  atmosphere;  from  now  to  August  afford  a  moist  atmosphere, 
sprinkle  overhead  twice  daily,  and  adiuit  air  freely.  Water  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  but  allow  it  to  become  dry  before  giving  moisture,  aod 
then  before  the  plants  flag  supply  enough  to  sbow  at  tbe  drainage.  The 
plant  succeeds  well  in  a  pit  in  summer,  or  in  an  airy  greenhouse  ;  but  to 
'^ower  freely  it  should  have  a  temperature  of  45'^  in  winter.  Be  careful 
not  to  overwater  in  winter. 

Cyclamens  not  Flowebino  (ItZ/^jft).— We  do  not  perceive  tbe  advantage 
of  keeping  them  very  wet  when  tbey  had  no  leaves.  Continue  tbem  in 
the  house  until  May,  then  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame,  and  in  June 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground  in  a  sunny  situation.  At  the  end  of 
August  take  them  up  and  place  tbem  in  pots  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
C(»rms,  using  ^he  compost  ynn  name,  and  affording  good  drainage.  Place 
them  in  a  cold  frame  on  coal  ashos,  and  in  Septemt)or  remove  them  to  a 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  with  a  tempei-aturo  of  4l)'  to  45".  Shift  into  larger 
pots  in  October,  and  if  you  can  give  tbem  a  gentle  bottom  boat,  and  a  top 
heat  of  45'  to  50-,  they  will  sooner  fill  tbo  pots  with  roots,  make  a  stronger 
leaf  growth,  and  throw  up  flowers  more  freely.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass,  and  do  not  water  until  the  soil  becomes  dry.  Maintain  a  tempe- 
rature of  45^. 

Worms  in  Pots  (M.  S.  B.). — Worms,  from  making  the  soil  sour  and 
tending  to  choko  tho  drainage,  are  injurious  to  Ferna  and  all  plants  in 
pots.  Lime  water  will  not  injure  Forns;  lib  of  lime  is  sufficient  for 
three  gallons  of  water,  which  should  be  allowed  to  stand  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then,  closing  the  boles  in  the  pot>4,  deluge  them  f  ortbrce  hours 
with  the  clear  liquid.  The  worms  will  come  to  the  surface  or  be  destroyed. 
Remove  whatever  is  used  to  close  tbe  holes  in  the  pots  after  three  hours, 
10  allow  of  the  water  running  oflT.    Tho  roots  are  not  in  a  healthy  state, 


or  the  drainage  is  not  good.  Wa  would  repot  the  plants,  removing  all 
tbe  soil  parting  freely  from  the  roots.  The  Leptopteris  superba,  we 
think,  will  recover,  but  we  would  keep  it  moist,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
45-  to  5u-. 

Caladium  Culture  (Icfew). — Caladiumg  succeed  well  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  old  cow 
dung,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  They  require  a  night  tem- 
perature of  from  60^  to  65',  and  70'^  to  75^  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sua 
heat  of  from  10°  to  20°.  Slight  shade  from  bright  sun  is  necessary,  aa 
well  as  abundance  of  moisture.  Repot  the  Gloxinias,  and  place  them  in 
a  hotbed  of  70^  to  75^  giving  no  water  until  they  begin  to  grow,  then  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  when  they  are  growing  freely  remove  them  to  the 
stove,  assigning  them  a  position  near  the  glass,  but  partially  shaded. 
They  will  flower  well. 

Camellia  Leaves  Spotted  (E.  A.  37.1. — The  leaves  sent  are  browned, 
probably,  from  the  plants  being  kept  in  a  moist,  cold  atmosphere.  We 
would  now  repot  the  plants,  and  encourage  growth  by  a  moist  atmosphere' 
and  a  temperature  of  50^.  Shade  from  bright  sun,  takina  care  to  have 
the  leaves  dry  by  giving  air  early,  before  the  sun  shines  powerfully  on 
them. 

Lawn  Patchy  {B.  H.).— We  would  scratch  the  bare  places  with  an  iron 
rake,  sow  over  them  lawn  grass  seeds  rather  thickly,  and  after  sowing 
rake  lightly  and  roll  weU.  You  may  now  give  the  lawn  a  good  dressing 
of  short  manure  or  rich  compost,  let  this  remain  till  early  in  April,  and 
then,  on  the  first  rains,  rake  well,  removing  all  the  loose  parts  with  an 
iron  rake,  and  sow  the  seeds  on  the  bare  places.  Sow  likewise  over  the 
whole  Trifolium  minus,  in  addition  to  the  grass  seeds  on  the  bare  places, 
and  roll  well,  and  then  do  not  mow  until  May,  but  both  mowing  and 
rolling  must  afterwards  be  frequent.  It  is  bad  practice  to  cut  lawn  grass 
at  this  season.  Frequent  rolling  and  mowing  are  the  only  means  of 
keeping  a  lawn  in  good  order. 

Peach  Tree  Leaves  Falling  (F.).— The  leaves  sent  are  blistered,  wa 
think,  by  some  destructive  solution,  but  as  you  say  there  is  an  exudation 
we  should  attribute  it  to  gum,  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy. 
Tho  leaves  are  so  small  that  we  suspect  the  tree  is  in  a  very  unhealthy 
state.  We  do  not  think  the  mischief  is  caused  by  ants,  but  they  may 
feed  on  the  exudation.  Besides  boiling  water  and  guano,  a  solution  of 
Clarke's  Compound,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  will  destroy  every  ant  it  comes 
in  contact  with,  and  not  injure  the  plants. 

Covering  for  Peach  Trees  (Q.  Q.)  — "Tarletan"  would  not  be  too 
thick  as  a  covering  for  Peach  trees,  but  we  fear  it  would  not  be  strong 
enough.  Nothing  answ#rs  better  than  canvas.  The  bush  Plum  and  Pear 
trees  would  be  benefited  by  placing  the  branches  of  Fir  trees  over  them 
when  in  blossom.  They  need  only  be  used  in  frosty  weather,  and  should 
be  removed  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  In  frosty  weather  they  may 
remain  on  day  and  night.  We  do  not  see  the  objection  to  iron  for  the 
vinery  you  contemplate.  If  well  painted  it  is  not  more  objectionable 
than  wood.  In  the  matter  of  repairs,  none  will  be  required  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  one  objection — viz.,  the  expense.  We,  like  yom"  friend, 
prefer  wood  to  iron,  mainly  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Lawn  Bare  {Subscriber). — The  horse  manure  we  would  leave  on  until 
the  early  part  of  April,  and  then  we  would  clear  it  away  with  an  iron 
rake,  and  sow  over  the  lawn  Trifolium  minus  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs  per 
acre,  raking  lightly  after  sowing,  and  afterwards  giving  a  good  rolling. 
If  in  forming  the  lawn  you  took  care  to  secure  a  good  covering  of  soil 
all  over  the  surface,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  come  right  this  season. 
If  the  lawn  is  thin  of  grass  you  might  advantageously  sow  over  it  a  mix- 
ture of  lawn  grass  seeds,  say  12  to  20  lbs.  per  acre,  along  with  the  Clover 
seed.  If  the  lawn  is  poor  you  may  give  a  dressing  of  bone  dust  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  It  would  improve  U  much  in  appearance,  being  the  best 
known  manure  for  grass. 

Annuals  for  the  Greenhouse  \Henri). — Balsams  to  be  30wn  early  in 
April  in  gentle  heat;  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  pot  them  oflF when 
the  rough  leaves  show,  and  shift  into  a  larger  size  as  they  fill  their  pots 
with  roots,  until  you  have  them  in  8  or  9-inch  pots.  They  require  light 
rich  loam.  Celosia  pyramidalis  alba,  atrosanguinea,  aurea,  and  cocciuea 
—sow  in  a  hotbed  early  next  month,  pot  the  plants  off  singly  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  continue  them  in  the  hotbed,  transferring  them 
to  4i-inch,  and  finally  to  6-inch  pots,  and  when  these  are  full  of  roots 
transfer  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse.  Loam  with  one-third  peat  will 
grow  tbem  well.  Cockscombs  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as  Celosias. 
Browallia  elata,  and  its  varieties  alha  and  crerulea  grandiflora,  sow  in  a 
hotbed,  pot  off  three  in  a  pot,  shift  into  larger  pots  when  those  fill  with 
roots,  and  ultimately  iuto  7-inch  pots.  Amai'authus  bicolor  and  tricolor 
m-iy  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as  Celosia.  Gompbrena  globosa,  vars. 
alba,  carnea,  purpurea,  and  striata,  require  similar  troatmcni  t-i  Balsams. 
Sensitive  Plant,  sow  in  a  hotbed  in  peat,  pot  off  singly  when  the  rough 
leaves  appear,  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  those  they  are  in  fill  with 
roots,  and  finally  give  7  or  8-inch  pots.  Thunbtrgi  i  alata,  and  its  variety 
albft,  Si)w  in  a  hotbed  in  light  rich  soil,  pot  otf  when  large  enough,  and  aa 
often  as  the  pots  till  with  roots  shift  into  larger  pots ;  8  or  9-inch  pota 
are  not  too  large.  Being  climbers,  they  require  support.  A  compost  of 
light  loam  two  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  and  lime  rubbish  one  part,  will 
grow  tbem  well.  For  autumn  you  may  now  sow  Primula  sinensis  in  a 
hotbed,  pot  off  singly  when  the  rough  l^^aves  appear,  remove  to  a  cold 
frame  in  June,  shift  into  4i-inch  pots  in  July,  and  into  6  mch  or  7-inch 
pots  in  August,  and  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse  in  September. 
Cinerarias  may  be  sown  in  May,  and  having  similar  treatment  to  the 
Primulas  will  flower  early  in  spring.  Sow  Calceolarias  m  July  in  a  cold 
frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  pot  off  when  large  enough,  and  remove 
them  to  the  greenhouse  in  September.  Pot  in  October  and  again  in 
Fobruiryin  their  blooming  pots.  Cyclamen  persicum  may  be  sown  now 
in  a  hotbed  ;  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots,  and  grown  in  heat  they  will 
flower  next  winter  and  spring.  Particulars  of  their  treatment  were  lately 
given. 

Vines  Planted  this  Season  {Idem). — Planted  now  thoy  will  need  to 
he  trained  with  one  shoot,  selecting  the  strongest,  and  rubbing  ofl'  all 
others,  they  being  pruned,  we  presume,  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafters.  The 
shoot  is  to  be  tramed  up  to  the  top  without  stopping,  and  all  tho  laterals 
or  side  shoots  should  have  their  points  taken  out  above  the  first  leaf. 
They  will  push  again;  let  them  make  three  or  more  leaves,  then  stop 
them  again.  After  August  stop  all  side  shoots  to  one  ]oint,  and  do  not  stop 
the  main  shoot  until  it  roaches  the  top  of  the  house  In  autumn,  after 
the  leaves  fall,  cut  back  to  o  feot,  and  the  following  season  you  will  have 
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siie  shoots  and  fruit  on  them,  \vhich  in  the  autumn  are  to  be  cut  to  two 
eyes,  iind  then  you  have  spurs.  The  best  place  for  a  thermometer  in  a 
]ean-to  is  the  centre,  about  2  feet  from  the  class,  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  south  ;  better  if  suspended  under  a  Vine. 

Desfontainf.a  sriNOSA  PnoPAGATiNG  (E.  S.).— Take  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots— those  of  the  current  year  when  they  become  tirm,  and 
insert  them  in  two  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  one  part  of  sandy  peat,  with 
one  part  of  silver  sand,  the  surface  of  the  pot  to  be  covered  with  an  inch 
deep  of  silver  Sfind.  Set  the  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  cover  them 
with  a  hand  or  bell-glass.  Keep  them  just  moist,  and  shaded  from  bright 
sun. 

White  Violets  with  Green  Centres  (Idem). — We  think  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Violet3.  They  will  improve  with  finer  weather. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  first  bloom  to  be  like  those  you  sent,  and  the 
double  white  is  very  liable  to  this  defect.  The  opening  badly  is  due  to 
the  same  cause  ;  finer  weather  is  needed. 

Carxations  in  a  Bed  (JrffTn).— Stir  the  soil  around  them  lightly,  and 
add  some  fresh,  light  rich  compost.  They  will  no  doubt  fl»wer  finely  in 
the  bed  this  summer  if  not  injured  by  the  frost  of  the  past  winter.  Make 
layers  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  and  in  that  way  prejiare  material 
for  a  fresh  bed. 

Pits  for  CucuirBERS  and  Melons  (A  Subscriber).— We  would  have 
the  pits  G  feet  wide  inside,  and  with  two  hot-water  pipes  along  the  front 
lor  top  heat,  and  two  under  the  be^  for  bottom  heat.  The  pits  need  not 
be  more  than  3  feet  deep  at  back,  and  1  foot  6  inches  deep  in  front.  The 
lenglh  will  of  course  depend  on  your  requirements.  The  pits  intended 
for  Cucumbers  should  be  separated  from  that  proposed  to  be  used  for 
Melons  ;  indeed  for  Buccesaional  crops,  lengths  of  three  or  more  lights  will 
need  to  have  a  division  of  bricks,  so  that  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
in  their  several  stages  of  growth  may  be  secured.  If  you  do  not  intend 
to  use  hot  water  for  heating,  but  stable  dung,  thon  yon  will  need  an  ex- 
cavation 2  feet  6  iuches  deep,  and  have  the  walls  of  the  pit  4;i  inches  thick, 
built  pigeon-hole  fashion,  8  feet  high  in  front,  and  3  fet-tG  inches  at  back, 
and  then  to  the  top  solid.  The  front  wall  may  be  4  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
liack  G  feet  6  inches  high,  calculating  from  the  foundation.  Along  the 
back  and  front  you  will  need  an  opeuinc  of  2  feet  for  hot  dung  for  linings, 
and  that  will  necessitate  an  outer  wall  9  inches  thick :  it  should  be  brought 
np  to  tbe  ground  level,  and  should  have  a  course  of  brick-on-eisre  laid  in 
cement.  We  have  two-light  frames  7  feet  6  inches  long,  three-light  ones 
H  feet  6  inches  long,  and  they  are  6  feet  6  inches  wide,  1  foot  3  inches 
high  in  the  front,  and  2  feet  2  inches  at  the  back,  all  external  measure- 
ments. 

Plants  for  a  Corner  Border  (H.  H".).— The  plants  you  name  are  not 
too  large  for  the  position.  The  Ricinus  sanguineus  and  Canna  indica 
coccinea  should  bo  sown  at  once  in  a  hotbed  of  TC  to  15'^,  and  the  young 
plants  should  be  potted  when  large  enough  to  handle,  be  grown  in  the 
Tiotbed  until  the  end  of  May,  and  then  be  hardened  off.  The  Cineraria 
maritima  should  also  be  sown  at  once  in  the  hotbed,  and  the  growth  of 
the  young  plants  encouraged,  pricking  them  off  about  an  inch  apart  in 
pans,  and  hardening  off  in  May.  You  could  not  by  sowing  in  the  open 
^ouud  in  May  raise  any  of  them  so  as  to  be  of  use  this  season  ;  besides, 
the  two  former  are  not  hardy. 

Bedding  Plants  GorNG-OFF  in  a  Cold  Frame  (Somerset).— Judging 
from  the  plant  stalks  sent  we  should  say  your  Geraniums  have  been 
■destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the  past  winter.  Tliat  they  have  been  wintered 
successfully  in  a  cold  frame  in  mild  winters  no  one  can  doubt,  but  it  is 
only  with  extra  means  of  protection  that  they  can  be  brought  safely 
through  winters  like  the  past.  We  would,  as  you  propose,  make  up  a 
slight  hotbed,  which  will  start  those  that  have  any  vitality,  and  the  bed 
Tvill  answer  for  cuttings  and  for  seeds  uf  annuals,  and  may,  after  April,  be 
iispd  for  Melons.  The  plant  of  which  you  enclosed  a  leal  and  flower  is 
Berberis  japonica. 

Plants  from  New  Zealand  (W.  D.).— The  Sophora  tetraptera,  we 
should  think,  would  succeed  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  Guernsey.  Pit- 
tosporum  crassifolium  would  succeed  in  a  warm  situation,  and  undoubt- 
edly against  a  wall ;  indeed  we  should  plant  them  against  a  wall  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afford  a  slight  protection  in  winter.  You  could  try 
others  afterwards  in  the  open  ground.  Coprosma  grandiflora  also  plant 
against  a  wall,  and  to  propagate  it  take  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots, 
and  insert  them  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  cover 
them  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass. 

Tricolor  and  Bronze  Pelargonimus  (7»ijui>er).— No  leaves  were 
enclosed  in  your  letter.  Six  Tricolor  Pclarfjoniums  at  Is.  to  23.  6tL  each 
are—Lady  Cullura,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Picturata,  Italia  Unita,  Sophia  Duma- 
resque,  and  Lucy  Grieve.  Six  Bronze:  Egyptian  Queen,  Her  Majesty, 
Beauty  of  Oulton,  Edward  George  Henderson,  Firebrand,  and  Model. 
For  heating  a  pit  G  feet  long  and  G  feet  wide,  no  mode  would  equal  gas  if 
you  could  command  it,  or  failing  that,  a  small  stove,  in  both  caees  em- 
ploying hot-waler  pipes.  You  could  not  well  use  a  flue,  as  there  would  be 
a  danger  of  the  wood  taking  tire. 

Names  of  Fruits  North-eaH  Lincolnshire). — 1,  Reinette  du  Canada: 
2,  Selwood's  Reinette  ;  3.  Winter  Red  Calville  ;  5,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  7,  Hol- 
land bm-y  ;  8,  Cornish  Gilliflower;  9,  Beauty  of  Kent;  10,  Bess  Pool; 
14,  S'lirreyFlat  Cap;  ir>,  White  Nonpareil ;  16.  Baddow  Pippin  ;  17,  Worms- 
ley  Pippin;  18,  Striped  Holland  Pippin.  (FT.  IV.).— 1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 
2,  Broompark  ;  3,  Messire  Jean. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  H.  P.).— We  cannot  name  plants  escept  from 
fresh  flowers.  IL.  Saunders).~Yo\iv  plant  is  Oxalis  versicolor,  a  garden 
favourite  of  olden  times ;  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (2*.  A.). — 
Santoliuii  pectinata,  one  of  the  Lavender-Cottons.  (J.  C.). — 1,  Nephro- 
dium  -icboldii ;  2.  Asplenium  cicutarium  ;  3,  A.  auritum  ;  4,  Phlebodium 
aureum  ;  5,  Selaginella  Martensii;  6,  S.  Braunii,  usually  called  S.  pubes- 
oens  ;  7,  S.  Kraussiana;  8,  Pteris  tremula  ;  9,  Lastrea,  decomposita 
(.4.  J.  fl"o^f?).— Azalea  amoena.  (John  Coofc).— Clematis  cirrhosa  ;  propa- 
gate it  by  layering,  or  take  cuttings  of  short  stiff  side  shoots.  The  Mag- 
nolia would  probably  he  most  readily  propagated  by  layers,  but  cuttings 
may  also  be  tried.  IWiUiam). — 1,  Omphalodes  verna  ;  2,  Onychium  ja- 
pouicum  ;  3,  Adiantum  diaphanum.  (J.  Scott).— I,  Aspidium  coriaceum  ; 
2,  Pteris  arguta.  (Amateur). — 1,  Thnnbergia  Harrisii ;  2,  Dredalacanthus 
nervoaue.  {W.  Parkinson). — Not  quite  capable  of  identification  without 
flowers.  Its  leaves  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  tf^ose  of  Hoya 
obtusifolia. 
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THE   GAME   FOWLS   OF  NANTWICH. 

I  THINK  from  "Spectator's"  remarks  in  No.  517  of  our 
Journal  that  he  cannot  be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  Nantwich 
is,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been,  the  home  of  the  Game 
fowl,  as,  long  before  poultry  shows  were  thought  of,  higher 
prices  were  obtained  for  Nantwich  Game  fowls  than  any  other 
birds  have  since  realised,  the  time  of  the  Cochin  mania  es- 
claded.  Far  more  and  better  Game  fowls  have  been  bred  in 
this  locality  than  in  any  other  district  in  England  ;  and  the 
annual  show  attracts  more  distant  Game  fanciers  from  all  parts 
of  England  in  search  of  fresh  and  good  blood  of  this  breed  than 
even  Birmingham.  Certainly  such  would  not  be  the  case  long 
if  the  true  and  carefnlly  bred  Nantwich  birds  were  put  into 
competition  with  the  fashionable  droop-tail,  half-bred,  Malay 
winner  at  numerous  open  shows,  where  he  has  almost  improved 
the  true  Game  fowl:outof  the  pens.  Whilst  Doiking  has  a 
show  of  the  most  useful  fowl  to  the  exclusion  of  the  coarse 
Shanghae  or  so-called  Brahma,  Cochin,  &c.,  I  hope  "  Spec- 
tator" will  not  try  to  prevent  Nantwich  from  keeping  intact 
the  most  ornamental  and  useful  fowl  combined  which  we  have. — 
Cornish  Duckwing. 


■  OUTRAGES   ON   EXHIBITED  BIRDS. 

On  the  4th  inst.  my  pen  of  Light  Brahmas  and  a  pair  of  Nnn 
Pigeons  returned  from  the  Colchester  Show.  I  at  once  examined  the 
hampers  to  see  if  any  prize  or  commended  cards  were  sent,  hut  to  my 
great  annoyance  the  first  tbiug  that  caught  my  eye  was  that  the  hen 
Nun  had  the  hood  entirely  cut  off,  evidently  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
very  neatly  too.  Upon  opening  the  fowl  basket  I  was  further  alarmed 
by  seeing  blood  upon  the  straw,  and  I  found  in  the  right  side  of  the 
pullet  two  wounds  3  inches  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  evidently  done  by  a  very  sharp  instrument,  as  the  feathers  were 
cut  through  in  a  line  with  the  wounds.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
aggressor  that  I  think  the  pullet  will  recover.  I  will  promise  him  he 
will  not  have  the  chance  again  as  long  as  she  remains  my  property,  as 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  never  to  exhibit  again  unless  I  can  see 
clearly  how  exhibitors'  property  can  be  better  protected.  If  these 
practices  are  to  continue,  no  doubt  a  great  number  of  other  exhibitors 
will  keep  their  pets  at  home  instead  of  placing  them  at  the  mercy  of 
evil-disposed  persons. — T.  A.  Dean,  Moreton-on-Lugg,  near  Hereford. 

[In  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dean  offers  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  this  dastardly  outrage. 
—Eds.] 


What  can  be  done  to  prevent  these  diaholical  and  mean  acts  ?  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  following  was  wilfully  committed.  On  the 
return  of  my  pair  of  Spanish  birds  from  Colchester  Show  last  week, 
where  they  had  just  won  the  first  prize,  I  discovered,  much  to  my 
grief  and  disgust,  that  the  cock  had  lost  one  of  his  sickle  feathers. 
On  making  a  closer  inspection  I  found  that  there  was  not  another 
feather  injured  or  missing,  hut  there  was  the  hole  clear  and  distinct 
from  which  it  had  been  extracted.  One  can  understand  a  feather 
being  broken  and  the  stump  left  in  the  flesh,  or  a  number  being  pulled 
out  through  the  carelessness  or  the  bad  handling  of  those  packing  the 
birds  ;  but  when  it  is  only  one,  and  that  clean  pulled  out,  it  seems 
more  than  an  accident,  and  looks  like  the  act  of  some  malicious  vaga- 
bond, who,  when  caught,  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
— F.  C.  Nichols,  Camherwell. 


NORTHAMPTON   POULTRY   SHOW. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  highly  than  deserved  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  this  Show,  and  a  more  fitting 
building  than  the  Corn  Exchange,  where  it  was  held,  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  A  very  liberal  prize  schedule  brought  thrice  the  entries  of 
last  year,  and  few  of  the  pens  contained  birds  of  inferior  quality,  and 
there  was  not  a  diseased  bird  to  be  met  with.  The  company  on  the 
opening  day,  March  8th.  was  good,  and  numbers  of  the  neighbouring 
aristocracy  were  present.  The  next  day,  however,  being  very  un- 
favourable, limited  the  attendance  chietiy  to  enthusiastic  ponlti-y 
amateurs,  but  in  the  evening  the  Exchange  was  well  filled. 

The  Grey  DorJcings  were  throughout  very  good,  the  hens  being  of 
unusual  merit,  and  most  of  the  pairs  very  well  matched,  both  as  to 
size  and  colour.  Cochins  rarely  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  so  late 
in  the  season,  and  a  few  pens  were  evidently  overtaxed  by  almost  con- 
tinuous exhibition.  There  were  some  good  Brahman,  the  Dark- 
feathered  being  the  better  of  the  two  varieties.  Spanish  were  mostly 
of  excellent  quality,  but  many  of  the  cocks  were  sadly  injured  by  their 
proximity  to  the  Game  fowls.  By  a  complete  oversight  the  pens, 
wired  both  back  and  front,  were  placed  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  or 
nearly  so,  when  set  back  to  back,  and  the  consequence  was  the  Game 
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cocks  were  ccustantly  fiphting  the  Spanish  fowls,  to  the  permflDent 
injnry  of  the  ear-lobes  of  the  latter,  which  are  a  feature  on  which  so 
much  depends  in  the  exhibition  of  Spanish  fowls.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  an  esbibition  no  open  wireworlc  should  be  fixed 
nearer  any  other  pen  than  \}  or  10  inches,  otherwise  fiphtiug  will  ensne. 
The  Game  classes  were  well  filled,  but  some  of  the  birds  were  much 
injnred  by  the  inmates  ot  neighbouring  pens.  The  Jlamhiirglis  were 
far  in  advance  of  thoge  shown  last  year  at  Northampton,  and  con- 
stitnted  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  Show.  The  Variety  class,  both 
for  cocks  and  hens,  was  first-rate,  Silver  Polands  taking  the  head  prize 
in  both  classes.  Many  of  the  Game  Bantams  were  out  of  feather,  and 
not  so  perfect  as  doubtless  they  had  been  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the 
"  Game  Bantam  class  for  any  colour,"  decidedly  the  best  pen  in  the 
class  became  the  most  notorious  of  any  pair  of  fowls  in  the  Show, 
being  disqualified  from  the  cock's  saddle  feathers  being  dyed  a  brilliant 
deep  yellow.  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  judged  the  poultry,  at  once  detected  the 
deception,  and  having  called  the  special  attention  of  his  colleague,  the 
Judge  of  the  Pigeons,  to  the  bird,  it  was  taken  from  its  pen  and  the 
colour  discharged  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee,  as  to  single  feathers 
plucked  from  the  bird,  though  the  lask  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one 
on  the  living  fowl,  lest  injnry  might  have  resulted  to  the  bird  had  the 
means  adopted  been  persisted  in.  The  matter  was  most  artistically 
managed,  and,  as  a  draper  might  say,  with  warranted  fast  colours ;  still 
enough  was  got  off  to  stain  a  fine  white  cloth  the  same  hue  as  the 
bii'd's  saddle  feathers.  This  pen,  of  course,  became  the  most  noted 
object  in  the  Exchange,  and  many  were  the  sallies  of  satirical  wit, 
suggestive  that  possibly  the  exhibitor,  finding  a  class  for  "Game 
Bantams  of  any  colour,"  considered  dyeing  admissible.  It  is  a  pity 
owners  will  not  reflect  beforehand  on  the  disgrace  and  annovance  con- 
sequent on  detection;  but  in  accordance  with  our  laid-down  rule  of 
treating  all  such  offenders  alike,  it  only  remains  to  say  this  pen- was 
stated  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eichard  Swift,  of  Southwell,  Notts,  and 
we  were  informed  by  the  Judges  it  would  certainly  have  taken  the  first 
prize  had  the  cock  been  naturally  exhibited.  Mr.  Swift  denied  that  the 
birds  were  his  ;  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  it  has  been  discovered 
that  tbe  bird  was  exhibited  by  Hudson  it  Bumip,  Epworth. 

The  Duels  were  generally  good,  the  Mandarins  and  Carolinas  being 
shown  in  lovely  colour. 

Pigeons  proved  very  good  throughout,  the  Carriers  and  the  Pouters 
being  remarkably  perfect,  but  the  nesting  season  being  so  far  advanced, 
no  doubt  prevented  many  entries  being  made  that  might  have  been 
otherwise  expected. 

The  division  of  the  Show  devoted  to  Bahlits  was  well  filled.  The 
Lop-eared  were  well  shown,  as  were  some  pens  of  the  Himalayan 
and  Dutch  breeds.  The  heaviest  Eabbit  weighed  17  lbs.  9^  ozs.  A  few 
pens  of  good  poultry  were  on  view,  "  to  be  sold  on  the  day  of  opening 
by  public  auction  at  3  p.:\i.,"  but  from  some  unexplained  reason  most 
of  the  best  specimens  were  disposed  of  privately  long  before  the  time 
specified,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  some  would-be  purchasers. 

Dorkings.— Co c?,-.—l.  J.  Chisman.  2,  W.  H.  Denison.  he,  Hon.  J.  Massy 
c,  E.  Wood.  Hcm.~\y  Epv.  E.  Bartrum.  2,  J.  Watts,  he,  Mrs.  G.  Meek:  J.  t' 
Lowndes ;  J.  BrowD.    c.  W.  H.  Dpnison. 

CocHix-CniNA.— C'oct.— 1,  J.  Watts.  2,  J.  N.  Beasley.  he.  W.  Masland :  J 
Barber,  c,  W.  F.  Checkley.  fic».s.— ],  J.  Watts.  2,  W.  F.  Checlilcy.  hc,5.u' 
Dawes. 

BuAioiA  PofjTRA.— Coc7.-.— 1,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dovp.  2.  J.  Walker,  he,  Hon.  J. 
Massy ;  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley :  C.  T.  Parker,  c,  W.  H.  Denison  ;  J.  Blore.  Ecns. 
—1.  Dr.  Holmes.    2,  Hon.  Mrs.  Devereux.    he,  Hon.  J.  Masev. 

Spanish.— Cof 7.-.— 1.  Nichols  &  Howard.  2,  W.  R.  Bull,  tic,  J.  F.  Dixon ;  F. 
James,  c,  J.  T.  Parker :  H.  F.  Cooper ;  E.  Brown.  Hais.—i,  J.  F.  Dixon. 
2,  F.  James,    he.  J.  T.  Parker  (2);  H.  F.  Cooper. 

GA:ii-E.~B}ack-birastc(l  F.ed.—l,  J.  H.  Eradwell.  9,  W.  E.  Oakelev.  he,  B. 
Cox.  Am/  Colour.— 1,  J.  H.  Bradwell  iDuckwing).  2,  B.  Cox.  c,  J.  E.  Palmer 
(Brown-breastf-d). 

Malay.-I.  W.  E.  Payne.  2,  J.  Hinton.  Coelcerel.~l,  Rev,  A.  G.  Brooke. 
2,  J.  S.  Rooth. 

E.*yiBC^Giis.—Go1dcn-span(jled.—l,  W.  BeaiTark.  2,  R.  D.  Borne,  e,  T.  W. 
Swalluw;  P.  Collins;  B.  Cox.  Sihrrspaiiijled.—l,  J.  Coleman.  2,  Hon.  J. 
Massy.  Goldev-ppnciUed.—l.  W.  K.  Tlckner.  2.  H.  H.  Thompson.  6ilvcr- 
perteilled,—!,  W.  D.  Tipler.    2,  J.  Kintr.    he,  Hon.  J.  Massy. 

Bantams— 6V/n)c, Black-bnoHted  Eeds.~l, H. C.  Eosers.  2. F.  James,  /(c. W. 
B.Jeffries;  J.  More,  c,  E.  ijwilt.  Game,  any  colour.— 1  and  2,  J.  Allen  (Pile 
and  Brown  Red). 

Bantams  (Anv  variety  except  Game).— 1.  S.  &  R.  Ashton.  2,  M.  Leno  (Laced). 
he,  aiirfs  B.  P.  Frew.  c.  W-  Silvester  (Gold-laced);  H.  Wyman  (Sebright);  A. 
Storrar  (Elacki;  J.  Watts  (Japanese  and  Silver-laced). 

Any  other  VARrExv.— Cor/.:.—!,  H.  Bowker  (Silver  Poland).  2,  J.P.Fawcett 
(Black  Hambnrgh).  he.  Eev.  N.  J.  Pjdlcy  {La  Flrclie);  W.  Silvester  (Gold 
Poland) ;  J.  N.  Beaaley  (Civve-Cccnr);  MrH.  J.  Cross  (Hnudan).  c,  W.  Buitows 
{La  Fluche);  S.  W.  ^mith  {Japanese  Silkit's):  W.  DrinR  (Cn'-ve-Cceur);  W. 
Bearpark  (Silver  Poltind);  W,  Clarke  (Enmpleas).  iTcHs.—l.H. Bowker  (Silver 
Polandi.  2,  W.  Drin^'  (Creve-Cceur).  he,  Hon.  J.  Massv  (Houdan):  F.  Ains- 
w«rth  (Black  HamburBbs) :  C.  F.  Copeman  (Black  Hamburtth).  c,  W.  Silvester 
(Gold  Poland);  J.  More  (Silver  Poland). 

Sellino  Classes.  —  CVjc/i'.  —  1,  P.  Collins  (Golden-spanfrlod  HambnrKh). 
2,  NicbolB  &  Howard  (Spanish).  S.  T.  Rogers,  c.  Hon.  J.  I\la^py  (Dark 
Brahma);  W.  F.  Checkley  (Buff  Cochin-Cbinn);  W.  Masland  {Cochin-China); 
J.  Watts  (RnfF Cochin  Cockerel):  W.  Clarke  (RumplcBs).  Hem;.— 1,  T.  Rofrers. 
2,  T.  Hancock  (Rro^Ti  Red  Game).  3,  J.  Ero^vn.  c,  T.Love;  B.  Cox;  Hon. 
Mrs.  Devereux  (Brahma) :  W.  Nottatre. 

DvcKn —Aylc»htirp.—l,  Hon.  J.  Massy.  2,  W.  R.  Bull.  c.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dove. 
Itount  —1,  W.  H.  Denis-'n.  2,  R.  Wood.  c.  J.  L.  Lowndes;  R.  Wwod.  Any 
other  Variety.-~\  and '2,  M.  Leno  (Mandarin  and  Carolina),  he,  W.  Silvester 
(Soath  Carolina):  J.  N.  EcaHky  (blacK  East  Indian):  S.  &  R.  Ashfon;  J. 
Wattb  (Fancy) ;  W.  K.  Pratt  (East  Indian) ;  Lady  G.  Gordon  (East  Indian). 

LOCAL  PRIZES. 
PorLTRY  (Anyvariety).— 1,  W.  Xottaee.    2,  T.Adams. 

Pigeons  (Any  variety).—!,  Hiygins  k  TaHHoll  (Pou'crs).     2,  W.  Nottape. 
C,  T.  Chambern  (Black  CarrierB).    c,  HiRprins  &  Tassell  (Pouters)  (2) ;  T.  Adams, 
RAniiiTs.-l  and  c,  F.  Sabbage.    2,  W.  Morbcy.    he,  F.  Sabbage  ;  W.  Morbey ; 
T.  Adams  (2). 

PIGEONS. 
Pot;TERfl,—Coc/;.—l,T.  Adams.    2,  J.  Barber.    7ic,  W.  Nottage.   ITch.— 1  and 
2,  W.  Nottage. 


Carriers.— Cocfc.—l  and  Extra,  J.  C.  Ord.  2,  H.  Yardley.  vhc'B..  TardJey ; 
Higsina  &  Tassell.  Hen.— I,  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  0.  Ord.  he,  H.  Yardley ;  J, 
Spence. 

Tumblers.- 1  and  2.  H.  Yardley.    c,  T.  Adams. 

.lAconiNs.— 1  and  2,  E.  Newbitt.    he  and  e,  C.  Martin. 

Fantau-s.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2.  W.  H.  Tomlinsoa.    he,  H.  Headley. 

0«xs.—l,  H.  Yardley.    2,  J.  &  C.  Bullen. 

Ttjrbits.— 1,  E.  Newbitt.    2,  H.  Yardley. 

Bares.-I,  H.  Yardley.    2.  J.  C.  Ord.    c,  H.  Headley;  Higgins  &  Tassell. 

Dragoons.— 1,  A.  W.  Wren.  2,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  c,  H.  Yardley;  J.  Watts ; 
Higgins  &  Tassell. 

Trumpeters.— 1.  Withheld.    2,  W.  Masland. 

Ant^-erps.— 1,  H.  R.  Wrigh;.    2,  H.  Yardley.    c,  P.  Collins. 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  W.  Masland  (Satinette).  2,  Higgins  &  Tassell  (Blue 
Priests),    he,  H.  Yardley. 

Selling  Class.— 1  and  2.  W.  Nottage.  3,  E.  Brown  (Carrier),  he,  .7.  Cole- 
man (Dragoons);  S.  Morley  (Blue  Baldheads) ;  W.  Buhner  (Barbl:  Hicrgins 
and  Tassell  (Mealv  Pouters),  e,  J.  Barber  (White  Pouters);  A.  M.  Yett& 
(Barbs) ;  —  Morbey  (Black  Barbs). 

RABBITS. 

Lop-ear.— 1.  C.  Gravil.  juri.  2,  A.  H.  Eastan.  he.  J.  Priestly :  J.  E.  Palmer  ; 
G.  Johnson  (2) :  E.  Vaughan.    c,  —  Arkwright ;  J.  E.  Palmer. 

Anv  other  PrKE  Breed.— 1.  J.  Allen  (Silver-Grey).  2,  T.  Adams,  he,  S.  G. 
Hudson  (Silver-Grey):  G.  Johnsnn  (Dutch),  e,  A.  H.  Easten  (Silver-Grey);  S. 
Greenwood  (White  .Ajisora):  J.Allen  (Silver-Grey). 

Heaviest.— 1,  —  Arkivright  (17  lbs.  9!  ozs.)  2,  G.  Johnson,  he,  T.  Mnmby; 
T.  Adams,    e,  A.  H.  Easten. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham,  judged  the  Foultnj,  and  3V^- 
Tegetmeier,  of  London,  the  P/^6'0«s. 


PIGEONS'  WATER  TROUGH. 
Clean  water  beicg  one  of  the  principal  requisites  for  the 
health  of  Pigeons,  we  must  look  about  ag  to  the  best  mode  of 
supplying  our  pets  vritn  this  great  requirement.  I  have  tried 
many  plans,  but  have  found  none  answer  so  well  as  the  above, 
which  I  have  now  in  u?e,  and  which  I  am  sure  all  fanciers  who- 
live  in  towns,  and  can  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  water,  would 
do  well  to  use. 


The  drawing  represents  a  leaden  cistern  2  feet  long  by 
9  inches  wide,  with  a  depth  of  2J  inches.  The  upright  bars, 
as  represented,  are  1}  inch  apart,  and  prevent  the  birds 
getting  into  the  water.  The  cover  is  removeable,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  easil.T  cleaned.  A  is  the  pipe  which  supplies  the 
water,  eud  which  is  joinel  to  the  water  pipe  iu  iny  dwelling- 
kouse ;  the  water  is  kept  continually  running,  and  the  speed 
can  be  regulated  by  the  cock.  B  is  the  pipe  which  carries  off 
the  surplus  water  into  the  sewer.  By  these  means  the  water  is 
always  fresb,  and  any  dust  or  dirt  that  may  get  in  is  imme- 
diately carried  down  the  waste  pipe.  Should  you  think  the 
above  worth  a  place,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
as  to  cost  and  other  minor  matters  that  any  of  your  readers 
may  wish  to  ask. 

I  may  state  that  since  using  the  trough  described  I  have  not 
had  a  single  bird  ill,  my  stock  never  being  in  such  health  and 
condition  as  at  present,  which  I  attribute  to  the  good  water 
supply. — Frank  Gkahaji,  Birkenhead. 


Silver  Cup  fop.  Partridge  Cochins  at  the  'WarrinctTon  Show. 
— Two  guineas  have  been  gr.inted  by  the  Society,  proviJed  the 
Secretary  collects  enonijh  to  make  the  amonnt  seven  or  ten  giiineas. 
Those  willing  to  subscribe  must  write  to  Mr.  C.  Layland,  Secretary^ 
Morris  Brook,  near  "Warrington. 


Pigeons  from  Turkey. — A  few  weeks  since  reference  was  made  in 
our  columns  to  a  number  of  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Fancy 
Pigeons  which  bad  been  collected  in  the  East  by  the  late  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Columharian  Society,  M.  Noyc,  and  con- 
signed from  Smyrna  to  his  successor  in  that  office,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ludlow^ 
of  Vauxhall  Eoad,  Birmingham.  We  have  this  week  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  a  second  consignment  from  the  same  quarter,  which  is 
certainly  a  magnificent  assortment  of  domesticated  Pigeons,  and  to 
our  taste  far  excels  in  beauty  the  one  to  which  we  have  previously 
alluded.  It  admirably  illustrates  the  great  care  and  high  culture 
which  is  bestowed  upon  Pigeons  in  the  East,  where  they  are  not  only 
admired  but  regarded  as  sacred.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these 
birds — their  exquisite  plnmafte  and  symmetrical  proportions — bywords 
without  the  aid  of  the  pencil  would  simply  be  impossible,  so  intricate 
and  marvellous  is  the  pencilling,  and  so  rich  and  varied  are  the  colours. 
The  collection  inclndes  Blondinettes,  Blue,  Satin,  and  Silver ;  Den- 
tilettes,  Capuchin,  Satlnettes,  (variously  pencilled),  African  Owls,  Snl- 
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fcans,  Damascenes,  African  Tarbits,  and  a  nnmber  of  others,  wliicli  as 
yet  are  iinnamecl  in  tliis  country.  All  are  of  the  Owl  and  Turbit 
types,  with  "plain,"  "peaked,*'  and  round  heads,  *' Shell  Caps"  and 
*'  Hoods  " — in  all  four  and  twenty  pairs. 

In  commenting  upon  the  attractive  properties  and  novel  appearance 
of  their  predecessors  we  ventured  to  predict  that  the  highest  honours 
would  be  awarded  to  them  at  our  public  exhibitions,  and  such  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Many  of  the  birds  were  purchased  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bii'mingham  Colnmbarian  Society,  and  have  competed  most 
snccessfully,  as  numerous  prize-lists  testify.  They  seem,  iu  short,  to 
have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  fancy,  by  encouraging  the  uninitiated 
to  study  and  take  an  interest  in  these  feathered  races,  as  well  as  by 
Tevivin^  the  latent  zeal  of  veterans  in  the  pursuit,  whose  enthusiasm 
must  occasionally  suffer  a  check  by  the  wearying  sameness  which  per- 
vades most  exhibitions.  Their  introduction  also  affords  another  in- 
stance of  the  useful  work  which' the  Birmingham  Colnmbarian  Society 
is  doing.  We  congratulate  them  upon  it,  and  upon  the  well-deserved 
success  which  is  attending  their  exertions,  and  growing  influence  evinced 
by  the  rapid  acquisition  of  new  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
— {Midland  Counties  Herald.) 

UNITED-  KINGDOM   KABBIT   CLUB. 

A  NTJ3IER0USLY  attended  Meeting  of  the  Eabbit  fanciers  of  York 
was  held  in  the  saloon  of  the  Lecture  Hall,  on  March  7th,  1S71 ;  Mr. 
Hirst,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  being  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  M.  Millington  showed  the  desirability  oi  forming  an  Association 
■that  would  unite  the  whole  of  the  Kabbit  "fanciers  (without  regarding 
the  differences  as  to  the  various  breeds  of  Eabbits),  with  the  view  of 
elevating  the  fancy,  so  that  it  may  take  a  more  respectable  position  in 
the  community,  and  especially  as  regards  poultr.v  and  other  kindred 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Millington  read  many  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  the  most  respectable  and  influential  men  iu  the  fancy,  suggesting 
various  modes  in  which  the  Club  might  be  worked.  Mr.  MUlington 
thought  they  had  better  not  attempt  too  much  at  first,  but  feel  their 
way,  as  they  grew  in  experience,  to  greater  and  more  attractive  objects. 
For  the  present,  it  would  be  better  to  aim  at  bringing  their  influence 
to  bear  upon  committees  of  poultry  shows,  so  that  the  Rabbit  classes 
should  ba  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  ]ioultry  and  Pigeons  ;  to  re- 
commend to  societies  Rabbit  classes  where  none  had  been  issued 
before ;  to  induce  committees  to  have  efficient  gentlemen  appointed 
as  judges  ;  to  keep  a  register  of  all  the  Rabbit  fanciers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  to  cause  an  interest  to  be  thrown  into  the  fancy  which 
it  does  not  at  present  possess. 

The  foUowiug  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  1.  That  a  Society  be  formed,  to  be  called  '  The  United  Kingdom 
Rabbit  Club.' 

"  2.  That  the  annual  subscription  be  2s.  6(7.  or  upwards,  payable  in 
advance. 

"  3.  That  the  head  office  be  at  York  for  the  present  year. 

*'  4.  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  invited  to  undertake  the  under- 
mentioned offices  : — President,  E.  E.  M.  Royds,  Rochdale ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, C.  Rayson.DidsbuiT^;  T.  I.  Inman,  Haclmey :  J.  Irving,  Black- 
bum  ;  J.  Newman,  London;  S.  G.  Hudson.  Hull;  C.  King,  London; 
G.  H.  Hirst,  York;  Robert  Dobson,  York;  Treasurer,  J.  Hume,  York. 

"5.  That  Mr.  M.  Millington  be  General  Secretary,  2)ro  tein.,  until 
the  wishes  of  the  members  shall  be  known. 

"  6.  That  the  next  Meeting  be  held  in  the  same  room,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April,  to  elect  the  Committee  and  to  form  rules. 

"  7.  That  in  the  meantime  the  Secretary  do  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
duce the  Rabbit  fanciers  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  join  the  Club." 


NOTES  FROM  MY  CANARY  ROOM.— No.  1. 

"  While  the  earth  reiuaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
<3eaBe."  There  are  some  passages  in  the  grand  old  Book,  which, 
despite  the  admitted  necessity  for  its  revision,  one  would  not 
like  to  see  altered,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  dotting  of  an  i  or 
the  crossing  of  a  t.  Who  that  before  he  could  read  the  Book  of 
books,  whose  teachings  will  live  through  all  time,  preparing  us 
■for  the  unseen  realities  of  eternity,  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
some  well-thumbed  family  Bible,  and  while  looking  at  the  pic- 
torial illustrations  of  the  events  there  recorded,  first  heard  from 
Ms  mother's  lips  the  story  of  a  world's  iniquity  and  punish- 
ment, but  connects  in  a  way  he  does  not  know  how,  the  return 
of  the  seasons  with  the  Divine  promise  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
be  told  anythins  about  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  we  made  up  our  minds  about  that  and  other 
matters  years  ago ;  but  we  like  to  trace  the  result  of  great  natural 
laws  back  to  the  Law-maker,  and  recognise  in  them  the  unmis- 
takeable  evidences  of  an  Omnipotence  without  Whose  knowledge 
not  even  a  Sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  has  not  much  to  do  with  Canary  breeding  ?  but  it  has. 
I  am  not  going  back  to  antediluvian  times,  and  attempt  to  prove 
■that  there  were  Canaries  in  tlie  ark,  though  if  I  am  to  learn 
anything  from  the  contents  of  "  Jacky's,"  there  must  have 
been^a  spotted  variety,  now  extinct — a  kind  which  would  not 


stand  upright,  but  fell  backwards,  and  supported  itself  with  its 
tail.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the  early  history  of  the 
Canary,  so  that  is  not  why  I  have  opened  this  paper  as  I  have. 

These  few  sober  reflections  were  the  result  of  a  long  ramble 
I  had  in  the  country  with  a  friend  who,  like  myself,  puts  up  a 
score  pairs  every  year.  Our  walk  is  an  annual  institution.  The 
first  sunny  Saturday  in  March  we  go  hunting  for  moss.  This 
walk  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  Canary  life;  and  when,  after  long 
months  of  dreary  winter  spent  in  the  town,  a  man  finds  him- 
self brought  more  closely  face  to  face  with  Nature  just  rousing 
from  its  long  sleep,  I  do  not  envy  him  his  feelings  if  he  is  not 
led,  even  by  so  simple  a  form  of  vegetable  organisation  as  a  moss 
or  a  lichen,  to  look  "  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Our  last  ramble  was  through  Eyhope  Dene,  a  deep  ravine 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  running  from  the  seaside 
about  a  mile  inland,  timbered  from  the  margin  of  the  little 
brook  which  struggles  for  existence  in  the  watercourse  at  the 
bottom,  to  the  top  of  the  rugged  banks  on  either  side.  A  foot- 
road  led  through  the  Dene  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  stream 
was  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge.  Now,  at  this  point,  the  valley 
is  filled  up  from  side  to  side  with  an  embankment,  over  which 
long  trains  of  coal  waggons  continually  pass  and  repass,  and 
underneath  which  the  little  stream  creeps  through  a  long  cul- 
vert, emerging  on  the  side  next  the  sea  a  dirty,  commonplace 
puddle,  eventually  losing  itself  in  the  sands  of  the  shore.  But 
the  Dene  is  still  a  pretty  place,  and  I  perform  a  spring  and 
summer  pilgrimage  thither  annually.  I  take  mv  children 
where  I  went  with  my  father  when  I  was  a  child.  We  fill  our 
kettle  from  the  spring  on  the  hillside,  which  trickled  out  its 
sparkling  drops  long  before  I  was,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
long  after  I  am  not,  and  we  come  home  laden  with  wild  roses 
and  honeysuckle. 

On  Saturday  I  brought  home  a  bag  of  treasures  for  my  bird 
room.  I  am  just  now  putting  up  my  breeding  stock,  and  as  I 
have  promised,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  readers 
of  the  Journal,  to  give  a  few  simple,  practical  hints  onthe 
breeding  and  management  of  the  Canary,  I  shall  do  so  iu  a 
series  of  papers,  at  such  intervals  as  will  allow  all  who  begin 
the  season  with  me  to  compare  notes  as  we  go  on.  I  have 
before  written  at  some  length  upon  the  same  subject,  but  as 
there  are  many  who  have  since  that  time  been  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  this  interesting  songster,  and  have  been  induced  to 
put  up  from  a  single  pair  to  a  score,  and  who  may  not  have  read 
what  was  then  written,  I  commence  the  new  A  B  C  for  their 
especial  guidance. — W.  A.  Blakstos. 

SUPERSTITION  AMONG  BEE-KEEPERS. 

It  is  strange  how  tenaciously  we  cling  to  old  ideas.  The 
teachings  of  early  days,  even  the  sayings  of  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  have  become  as  it  were  incorporated  into 
our  very  selves.  No  matter  if  ever  so  superstitious,  we  cling 
to  them,  loth  to  give  them  up.  Perhaps  in  nothing  do  we  see 
more  of  this  than  in  the  common  ideas  respecting  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  honey  bee. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  even  among  bee-keepers  of 
considerable  scientific  culture  there  are  still  held  wrong  ideas, 
detrimental  to  proper  management.   Doubtless  we  have  escaped 
from  the  dense  fog  of  superstition  in  whieh  Virgil  wrote,  when 
he  tells  us  that  after  killing  a  steer  it  was  left  in  the  sun  until 
"  Tlie  tainted  blood  in  this  close  prison  pent. 
Begins  to  boil,  and  through  the  bones  ferment; 
Then,  wondrous  to  behold,  new  creatures  rise, 
A  movinff  muss  at  first,  and  short  of  thichs. 
Till  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imped  with  wings. 
The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  stings." 

Yet  there  is  much  of  superstition  still  clinging  to  us.  Even 
iu  far  more  modern  days  the  ideas  so  poetically  expressed  by 
Virgil  were  entertained  in  England  by  one  who  was  called  the 
"great  husbandman  of  Cornwall,  old  Mr.  Carew  of  Anthony." 
Here  are  his  directions: — "Take  a  calf,  or  rather  a  sturk  (steer) 
of  a  year  old,  about  the  latter  end  of  April ;  bury  it  eight  or 
ten  days  till  it  begin  to  putrefy  and  corrupt  ;  then  take  it  forth 
of  the  earth,  and  opening  it,  lay  it  under  some  hedge  or  wall, 
where  it  may  be  more  subject  to  the  sun,  by  the  heat  whereof 
it  will— a  great  part  of  it— turn  into  maggots,  which,  without 
any  other  care,  will  live  upon  the  remainder  of  the  corruption. 
After  a  while,  when  they  begin  to  have  wings,  the  whole  putre- 
fied carcass  should  be  carried  to  a  place  prepared,  where  the 
hives  stand  ready,  to  which,  being  perfumed  with  honey  and 
sweet  herbs,  the  maggots,  after  they  have  received  their  wings, 
will  resort." — "Bees,  their  Habits  and  Treatment,"  by  the 
Eev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
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Bat  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  old  Kr.  Carew,  for 
even  in  our  own  Canada,  with  all  its  boasted  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  even  in  our  immediate  vieinifcy,  not  five  years  since, 
I  heard  an  old  lady  remarking  that  "  the  drones  are  bees  that 
have  lost  their  stings  and  grown  fat."  There  are  those,  too, 
among  us,  who  still  hold  that  her  majesty  the  queen  bee  is  a 
**he,"  and  they  continue  to  proclaim  her  ladyship  a  "king," 
also  believing  that  the  drones  are  femalee,  and  lay  all  the  eggs. 
By  the  experienced  bee-man  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  a  bee- 
beeper  holding  this  long-exploded  theory  must  fail  in  his 
management  of  bees.  But  among  us  there  are  other  equally 
gross  errors,  such  as  that  drones  are  required  to  nurse  the 
brood  ;  that  young  bees  ordinarily  elaborate  wax,  construct  the 
comb,  nurse  the  brood,  and  do  all  the  internal  work  of  the  hive ; 
that  a  certain  class  of  bees  are  appointed  to  attend  the  queen, 
constituting  the  "queen's  train;"  that  only  certain  bees  gather 
honey;  that  young  bees  never  gather  honey  till  three  weeks 
old;  that  another  class  are  appointed  as  guard,  and  are  relieved 
in  regular  order  and  at  regular  hours;  that  old  bees  do  not 
build  comb.  These  are  all  errors — relics  of  superstition,  if  I 
may  so  speak — and  whoever  adheres  to  them  is  still  in  the  fog. 
—J.  H.  TnoiiAS.— (ro;-o7iio  Globe.) 


Steoud  Eaebit  Show  Schedule. — This  is  the  very  beat  and  most 
impartial  schedule  for  Rabbits  yet  issued  by  any  committee.  It  is 
framed  to  suit  both  the  Lop  and  variety  fanciers,  and  I  should  advise 
its  adoption  by  other  committees.  There  is  offered  in  all  £17  IO5. — 
five  classes  for  Lope,  first  prize,  £1 ;  second,  IO5.  ;  third,  55. ;  to  the 
varieties  four  classeG,  prizes  as  above,  and  a  special  selling  class  for 
Rabbits  of  any  variety  ;  and,  above  all,  the  moderate  entrance  fee  of 
2.S.  G(7.  in  all  classes.  I  understand  this  is  the  first  time  that  prizes 
have  been  offered  for  Rabbits  at  Stroud,  and  I  trust  the  entries  will  be 
so  numerous  that  the  Committee  will  not  have  to  regret  the  money 
offered. — J.  Boyle,  Jun. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Outrage  on  Prize  Birds  (A  Lover  0/  PoiJ^ry).— Send  us  yonr  name 
and  address,  not  for  tiublication.  We  cannot  insert  specific  charges  from 
anonymous  "Correspondents. 

Hen  Egg-eotnu  [U'cllhigboroiigh).  —  Repeat  the  application  of  the 
sweet  oil,  being  careful  that  you  apply  it  to  the  egg-passage  ;  and  give  the 
hen  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil  at  thie  same  time. 

Poultry  Trespassing.—"  Opposite  our  house  is  some  land  belonging 
to  another  person  ;  it  is  fenced  off  with  rails,  but  there  is  no  close  fence, 
and,  of  course,  my  hen  s  go  into  the  field.  I  want  to  know  it  the  rails  con- 
stitute a  fence,  and  if  I  am  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  hens  going  on  my 
neighbour's  land  ?— J.  R.  G." 

[We  think  you  would  be  liable;  for  even  in  unenclosed  lands,  and  in 
a-l  joining  grounds  where  there  is  enclosure,  it  bus  been  decided  the  keeper 
of  cattle  must  tiike  care  that  they  do  not  trespass.] 

CuRiN-G  Egg-eating  Hens  (G.  T.).— Hens  generally  eat  their  eggs  from 
want  of  lime  or  tbe  material  necessary  for  forming  the  shell.  They  eat 
it  fir^t  for  the  aiike  of  the  sbell,  in  order  to  form  that  which  is  in  course 
of  being  produced.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  to  throw  some  baskets  of 
bricklayers'  rubbish  about  in  their  haunts.  It  is  from  want  of  this  that 
hens  in  their  Uying  season  eat  the  mort«r  from  between  the  bricks. 
When  they  eat  the  shell  they  learn  to  like  the  yolk,  and  then  take  to  the 
eg^.  There  is  no  venX  cure',  but  if  they  are  watched  when  they  lay,  and 
driven  from  the  nest  after  the  operation  is  complete,  they  sometimes  give 
up  the  habit.  Another  less  troub'eBome  plan  is  to  obtain  some  very  hard 
artificial  nest  eggs  and  put  them  in  tbe  nests,  and  to  lay  them  about 
their  haunts.  They  peck  at  them,  and  finding  it  fruitless  give  up  the 
habit. 

Brahma  Hrns  Featherless  (TF.  J.).— Yon  are  perfectly  right  in  yonr 
explanation  of  barn  b;icks  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  is  the  case  in  the  fitt^t  week  of  March.  Closer  observation  will  show 
you  the  attentions  of  the  cock  are  much  more  violent  in  the  summer 
than  thpy  are  now,  and  in  a  well-managed  yard  the  number  should  be 
red'icpd  as  the  season  becomes  more  advanced,  and  the  weather  warmer. 
Perfect  breeding  is  from  the  largest  possible  hen,  and  from  a  moderate- 
sized  cock  possessing  evnry  desirable  point.  The  very  heavy  cocks  cause 
the  laceritions  you  mention.  We  bad  the  last  week  one  of  the  best  La 
Fh-che  bens  wm  ever  had  torn  fearfully.  Judging  from  your  description 
you  have  too  many  cocks,  one  to  twelve  hens  will  be  enough  uow. 

CnrcKKNS  Dying  in  the  Shell  (.4.B,).— The  sis  chickens  hatched  in 
spite  of  you.  Your  eggs  are  too  dry.  and  the  young  cannot  make  their 
way  out  of  the  shell.  The  eggs  should  he  wetted  every  day  for  ten  days 
before  hatching.  When  they  are  within  two  days  of  hatching  they  should 
be  put  in  a  p;iil  of  warm  water  for  ten  minutes.  Their  mnvements  will 
tell  you  which  are  alive,  and  the  moistening  of  the  shells  will  facilitate 
the  exit  from  tbem. 

Blue  Gamp.  ';ocks  (A  Younri  Biyinnrr). — There  are  no  real  blue  Game 
cockH,  but  some  years  «go  there  was  a  breed  called  tho  Blue  Duns.  We 
have  seen  few  of  them  lately.  They  were  very  valuable  on  account  of 
their  buckles,  wliich  were  much  used  for  salmon  (lies  for  fishing.  They 
had  light  blu'ji  bodies,  with  darker  saddle  and  bacldo.  They  were  kept  in 
the  neitihbonrhfiod  of  Liverpool.  We  do  not  prnfoss  to  tell  the  sex  of  an 
egg.  Those  who  do,  tell  you  the  pointed  eggs  produce  cocks,  tho  round 
ones  puUot?.  Wo  cannot  explain  the  cause,  but  our  experience  tells  us 
more  cocks  arc;  batched  from  early  than  from  late  eggs. 

Buying  Chickens  (.S(i^«cn7jcr).— Chickens  are  easily  distinguished 
from  hens  by  tbe  fineness  of  their  faces,  tbe  delicacy  of  their  legs,  by  the 
absence  of  wrinkles  in  their  pkins,  and  by  the  want  of  rotundity  in  their 
figure.  Buy  of  some  one  you  can  believe,  and  do  not  bo  above  asking 
particulars  of  the  birds  you  are  about  to  buy.  You  will  find  your  question 
about  eggs  answered  previously. 


Various  (ff.  B".).— It  is  not  in  any  way  injurious  for  fowls  to  run  toge* 
ther  if  their  eggs  are  not  wanted  and  the  cocks  are  net  too  numerous- 
There  will  be  no  security  unless  they  are  separated  for  a  month.  The 
houses  and  runs  you  name  will  answer  your  purpose  very  well  for  a  short 
time.  They  are  better  adapted  for  four  than  for  six  fowls.  No  covered 
place  is  necessary  or  even  de8ir*ble.  You  may  safely  double  the  number 
of  hens  if  yon  wish  it.  Sitting  hens  should  be  by  themselves,  and  pro- 
tected from  intrusion. 

Parasites  on  Fowls  (7.  i^.).— You  may  destroy  the  pests  by  putting  oil 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  on  the  backbone,  and  under  each  wing.  Supply 
your  fowls  with  a  heap  of  road  grit,  and  mix  some  black  brimstone  with 
it.    They  will  dust  in  it,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  inhabitants. 

White-necked  Creals  (J".  B.).— Wts  think  if  you  substitute  barley  for 
wheat  you  will  do  better.  You  will  improve  more  if  you  give  a  daily  meaU 
or  even  two,  of  ground  oats  slaked  with  water.  Your  birds  should  all  be 
double-combed.  The  cock  should  be  light  all  over  with  a  dark  tail,  each 
feather  silvered  on  each  side.  All  must  have  double  combs  and  white 
deaf  ears. 

Pigeon  not  Paid  for  (R.  Key).~We  cannot  insert  your  letter.  The 
transaction  is  not  clearly  fraudulent. 

Archangels  and  Turbits  (A  Siibscriber) —The  principal  points  in 
Archangel  Pigeons  are— beak  pale  brown,  the  eyes  grayel  or  orange  red, 
the  head  rather  long  and  narrow,  tail  as  black  as  you  can  get  it,  tuft 
pointed.  As  to  colour,  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  coppery  red,  very 
glossy,  and  reflecting  an  orange  tint.  In  Turbits— beak,  the  shorter  the 
better ;  the  eyes  large  and  of  a  dark  hazel  colour  ;  head  broad  and  some- 
what angular  ;  shoulders  of  one  colour,  the  rest  of  the  body  white  ;  gullet 
well  developed  ;  tuft  pointed  ;  size,  the  smaller  the  better.  In  Archangels 
we  are  not  aware  that  size  is  a  point,  but  wa  like  to  see  them  of  a  good 
size ;  they  look  best  as  fine  birds. 


METEOROLOGtCAI,  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden.  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Loaf?. 

0°  8'  0"  W. ;  AUitnde  111  faet. 

Date. 

9  A.M. 

1            In  the  D.\t. 

1871. 

Barome- 
ter at  S2» 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of    Soil 
at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

J 

Mai. 

Min. 

m 
eun. 

On 

grass 

Dry.     Wet. 

Inches. 

1  deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

IQ. 

We.    8 

29.899 

42.4 

W. 

42.2 

52.9 

41.6 

9G.6 

38.3 

0.052 

Th.     9 

.Sn.293 

•0    41.3 

S.W. 

42.2 

49.4 

S2.7 

73  1 

29.9 

0.263 

Fri.  10 

S0.105 

S    ,  419 

S.W. 

41.5 

53.0 

36.8 

Si*.5 

31.1 

0.037 

Sot.  U 

80.137 

49.0 

S.W. 

41.S 

59.1 

42.2 

103.2 

38.7 

— 

Sun.l2 

29.838 

46.5 

S.W. 

42.3 

56.9 

46.5 

94.3 

42.7 

— 

Mo.  13 

29.676 

44.8 

W. 

42.8 

52.4 

43.9 

86.5 

40.2 

0.042 

Tu.   14 

29.876 

41.3 

w. 

42.5 

50.6 

88.2 

89.8 

34.3 

0.161 

Means 

29.975 

46.5 

43.9 

42.1 

53.5 

40.3 

90.4  1  86.9 

0.555 

REMARKS. 
8th.— Rain  in  afternoon. 
9th.— Gale  from  S.W.  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  with  heavy  rain.    Lunar  hal& 

after  midnight. 
10th.— Fair  in  the  morning,  slight  shower  between  7  and  8  P.M. 
11th. — Rain  in  very  early  morning,  fine  afternoon. 
12th.— Rather  dull  in  the  morning,  but  beautiful  afternoon. 
13th. — Hailstorm  at  9.10  a.m.,  only  lasting  twelve  minutes. 
14th. — Fine  morning,  sharp  shower  at  noon,  another  between  3  and  4  p.m., 
about  5  P.M.  very  dark,  followed  by  another  heavy  shower,  colder  at 
night. 
The  temperature  again  considerably  above  the  average,  with    S.W, 
winds  and  moderate  rain. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  15. 
The  late  improvements  have  been  maintained,  and  general  rates  rule 
much  as  last  week.     Cornish  produce  has  now  largely  increased,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  has  taken  place.     Cucumbers  have  also  been  ^ery 
abundant  during  the  last  few  days. 


6.  d. 


Apples 1  sieve    1 

Aprioots doz.    0 

Cherries lb.    0 

Cheatnuta bushel  10 


OmTHnts 1  sieve 

Black do.    0 

Figs doz.    0 

Filberts lb.    0 

Coba lb.    2 

Gooseberrioa quart    0 

Grapes,  HothouBe....  lb. 
Lemons it'lOO 


Melons eaoh  10 


FRUIT. 
.    d 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
2  0 
2  i 
0  0 
12  0 
10  0 
15    0 


Mulberries lb.  0 

Nectarines doz,  0 

Oranges T.MOO  6 

Peaches  doz.  0 

Pearo,kitoh«n doz.  2 

d€fls«rt doz.  3 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums i  sieve  0 

Quinoea  doz.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries    oz.  3 

Walnuta bushftl  10 

do ^100  1 


e.  d 
tofi  0 
0  0 
10  0 
U  0 
0    0 


10 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

5  0 


vegetablbs. 


B.  d.  B. 

Artichokes doz.  0  0  to  0 

Aeparagna i-^' 100  7  0  10 

Beans,  Kidney  ....1  MOO  2  0  8 

Broad bushel  0  0  0 

Beet,Red doz.  2  0  8 

Broccoli  bundle  0  9  1 

BmsBels  Sprouts. .  i  sieve  8  0  4 

Cabbage doz.  10  3 

Capsicums  Tt^-lOO  0  0  0 

Carrots bunch  0  4  0 

Cauhrtowor doz.  2  0  5 

Celery bundle  18  2 

ColewortB..doz.  bunches  8  0  6 

Cucumbers each  0  fl  2 

pickiiDg doz.  0  0  0 

Endive doz.  2  0  0 

Fennel bunch  0  8  0 

Garlic lb.  0  8  0 

Herbs bunch  0  8  0 

Horseardish   ....bundle  8  0  6 


Leeks bunch  0 

Lettuce   doz,  1 

Musbrooms pottle  1 

MuBtard& Cress.. punnet  0 

Onions  bushel  4 

pickling quart  0 

Paraley sieve  8 

Parsnips doz.  0 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoea bushel  2 

Kidney do.  3 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Savoys doz.  1 

Sea-kiUe basket  2 

ShaUots lb.  0 

Spinach bushel  » 

Tomatoes doz.  0 

Tumipa bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows . . d*z.  0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

Day 

Average  Tempera-    Eain  in 

Son 

Sun 

Moon's 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day 

ot 
Year. 

Month 

Week. 

MAECH  23—29,  1871. 

tore  near  London. 

43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Iriets. 

Age. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.     8. 

23 

Th 

Meeting  of  Royal  Society,  8.80  p.m. 

50.7 

33.1 

41.9 

18 

59af5 

15af6 

18af7 

49af8 

2 

6    46 

82 

21 

P 

4«.7 

81.7 

40.2 

16 

57      5 

17      6 

36       7 

68      9 

3 

6    28 

83 

25 

R 

Ladt  Day. 

60.9 

32.8 

41.9 

16 

54      5 

18      6 

55       7 

5    11 

4 

6      9 

84 

26 

Sos 

5  Sunday  iw  Lent. 

51.8 

82.6 

42.2 

16 

52      5 

20      6 

20      8 

morn. 

5 

6    51 

85 

27 

M 

Meeting   of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

64.1 

34.1 

44.1 

14 

60      5 

22      6 

48      8 

11      0 

6 

6    82 

86 

28 

To 

[8,30  p.m. 

5B.0 

84.0 

43.5 

17 

48      6 

24      6 

28      9 

13      1 

7 

5    14 

87 

29 

W 

Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

63.7 

33.4 

43.6 

13 

45      5 

26      6 

8    10 

11      2 

3) 

4    55 

88 

From  observations  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  51.8",  and  i 

8  night  tern- 

perature  33.1".     The  greatest  heat  was  75",  on  the  27th,  1830;  and  the  lowest  cold  14°,  on  the  25th,  1850.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was    | 

0.63  inch. 

1 

SUMMER  CUCUMBER  GROWING. 

PART  from  those  gardens  possessing  houses 
or  pits  specially  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
Cucumbers,  there  are  others,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number,  where  such  conveniences  do 
not  exist ;  stiU  Cucumbers  are  there  required 
to  be  produced  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible  with  the  ordinary  means  at  hand. 
Where  frames  and  fermenting  materials  are 
forthcoming  a  goodly  quantity  of  Cucumbers 
can  be  grown,  but  where  there  is  a  pit  or  an 
ordinary  small  house  commanding  a  little  warmth,  a  very 
plentiful  supply  can  easily  be  produced ;  and  to  explain 
my  method  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  a  structure 
in  which  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  abundant  crops  of 
Cucumbers  by  very  simple  means. 

The  house,  a  lean-to,  30  feet  in  length,  by  9  fept  6  inches 
wide,  is  heated  by  a  flue,  resting  on  the  ground,  ninning 
along  the  front,  and  returning  at  about  3  feet  from  the 
back  wall.  There  are  two  tables  composed  of  oak  planks, 
•3  feet  wide,  extending  the  length  of  the  house,  and  divided 
by  a  narrow  walk  of  18  inches  in  width,  and  there  is  a 
2-feet  walk  at  the  back.  On  the  table  nearest  to  the  back 
the  Cucumbers  were  planted,  whilst  the  front  table,  as  well 
as  the  space  at  liberty  on  the  back  one,  was  filled  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  with  stove  plants  grown  for 
furnishing  and  dinner-table  decoration.  From  the  back 
waU  to  half  the  width  of  the  house,  a  wire  trellis  is  fixed 
at  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 

In  the  first  week  in  February  the  seeds  of  Masters's 
Prolific  Cucumber,  an  excellent  variety,  were  sown  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  warm  position  at  the  end  of 
the  house  where  the  flue  entered.  As  the  young  plants 
came  up  and  showed  rough  leaves,  they  were  placed  close 
to  the  glass,  and  grown  very  steadily.  They  were  shifted 
when  necessary  into  0-inch  pots,  taking  care  that  the  pots 
were  thoi-oughly  drained,  and  replaced  close  to  the  glass. 
As  soon  as  they  were  rooting  freely  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots  they  were  placed  in  large  Sea-kale  pots,  taking  care 
not  to  bury  the  stem  deeply  in  the  soU.  They  were  then 
placed  on  the  table  at  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  allowed  to 
grow  very  steadily  so  as  to  become  sturdy,  and  were  trained 
to  the  trellis,  which  is  just  3  feet  from  the  table.  They 
were  allowed  to  grow  until  within  IS  inches  of  the  back 
wall,  when  the  small  point  of  the  shoot  was  nipped  out, 
after  which  the  fruit  was  soon  produced.  The  plants  were 
always  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  after  the  fruit,  as  soon  as 
the  point  of  the  shoot  could  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  finger 
and  thumb. 

In  the  first  week  of  April  other  Cucumber  seeds  were 
sown,  the  kinds  being  Hamilton's  Market  Favourite  and 
Telegraph,  both  of  which  are  first-rate  Cucumbers.  The 
plants  were  grown  exactly  as  the  former  ones  until  they 
were  turned  out  of  the  32-sized  or  6-inch  pots.  Then,  on 
the  table  and  between  the  pots  containing  the  plants  being 
forced,  some  rough  sods  of  peat  or  fresh-cut  turf,  with  a 
little  rough  charcoal,  were  placed,  to  the  depth  of  4  or 
5  inches,  over  a  space  about  15  inches  square ;  on  this  was 
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put  more  loam,  the  plants  were  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and  placed  on  this  soU,  and  the  ball  of  roots  just  covered 
with  soil.  As  the  roots  gradually  work  to  the  outside  of 
the  mound  more  soU  is  added,  always  using  rough  sods 
and  charcoal  upon  the  table.  The  soil  for  the  additional 
earthings,  which  must  alwa3'S  be  warmed,  should  be  as 
rough  as  possible  and  without  manure  ;  and  merely  add 
about  2  inches  in  thickness  at  a  time  at  the  outsides  of  the 
mounds  only,  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  not  raised  above 
the  original  height,  which  is  about  1  foot  from  the  table. 
By  this  method  the  plants  do  not  rush  into  rampant 
growth  at  first,  and  when  fruited  quickly  do  not  decline, 
as  I  have  frequently  seen  them  do,  but  the  growth  from 
first  to  last  is  sturdy  and  short-jointed;  the  additions  of 
soil  given  them  keeping  the  strength  and  fruiting  powers 
of  the  plants  in  due  proportion  to  the  number  of  Cucumbers 
produced. 

As  the  plants  of  the  second  sowing  require  space  on 
the  trellis,  those  in  the  pots  are  reduced,  and  ultimately 
removed,  after  having  yielded  a  heavy  crop  of  Cucumbers, 
every  fruit  that  showed  being  taken  from  them.  As  the 
pots  are  removed,  earthing  is  continued  until  the  mounds 
join  and  form  one  continuous  bed  about  2  feet  6  inches 
wide  and  1  foot  in  depth,  after  which  time  very  slight  top- 
dressings  of  sheep  or  deer  dung,  mixed  with  the  loam,  are 
given,  and  occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure.  I  have 
had  Cucumber  plants  continually  fruiting  in  abimdance 
for  six  months,  although  each  plant  throughout  the  season, 
only  received  a  barrowful  of  soil  to  grow  in. 

The  heat  required  for  the  young  plants  whilst  in  the- 
6-inch  pots  is  60°  at  night;  and  when  planted  out,  and 
throughout  their  fruiting,  65°  at  night  will  be  sufiicient ; 
in  fact,  with  the  long  bright  days  of  summer,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  sufi'ered  to  decline  a  few  degrees  below  this 
at  night,  rather  than  use  fire  heat,  provided  the  plants  are- 
not  subjected  to  a  continued  depression  of  temperature. 
A  slight  amount  of  air  should  always  be  admitted,  especially 
when  fire  heat  is  used,  and  be  careful  to  introduce  fresh 
air  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  allowing  the  tem- 
perature to  rise,  but  gradually,  to  from  85°  to  90°  whilst 
the  sun  strikes  fully  on  the  house.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
always  moist  by  continued  dampings,  but  only  syringe  the 
plants  once  a-day,  shutting  up  and  syringing  very  early  in 
the  afternoon,  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  sun  ceases  to  shine 
fully  on  the  house  or  pit.  This  syringing  should  consist 
not  of  a  slight  damping  only,  but  be  a  judicious  saturation 
of  everything  within  the  house. — T.  C.  Sage. 


CALCEOLARIAS  FLOWERING  LATE. 

I  DO  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  practical' re- 
marks about  taking  ofi'  and  putting  in  the  cuttings,  and 
their  treatment  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  as 
Mr.  Eames,  at  page  179,  has  already  given  my  practice 
during  that  time,  with  the  exception  that  I  put  a  little 
sand  on  the  surface  of  the  cutting  bed.  -^  '  •■-,^ 

About  the  end  of  March  I  prepare  a  trench  3  feet  wide, ' 
and  put  3  inches  of  dung  along  the  bottom ;  I  then  mix 
with  it  about  4  inches  of  the  soil.    I  Lift  the  young  plants 
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with  great  care,  and  plant  them  in  the  trench  at  abont  5  inches 
apart.  After  having  put  in  a  nnmber,  I  give  them  a  good 
watering,  and  so  proceed  till  the  trench  is  filled.  They  remain 
until  the  20th  of  May,  and  I  have  known  it  later,  I  never 
allow  them  at  any  time  to  become  the  least  dry  in  the  trench. 
Very  often  they  show  flower  on  some  of  the  shoots ;  these  I 
pinch  ofi.  I  pinch  all  the  shoots,  once  in  the  cutting  bed  and 
once  in  the  trench. 

When  I  remove  the  plants  to  the  flower  garden,  after  plant- 
ing I  give  as  much  water  as  I  think  will  saturate  the  ball,  in 
order  to  prevent  flagging,  which  is  almost  oertiin  to  follow  if 
no  water  be  given.  In  a  short  time  they  begin  to  show  some 
more  flowers,  these  I  pinch  off ;  no  more  pinching  after  that, 
but  whenever  I  observe  the  surface  of  the  soil  becoming  dry  I 
have  them  watered.  In  very  hot  weather  I  often  in  the  after- 
noons just  damp  them  over  with  the  waterpot  and  rose ; 
they  seem  to  like  it,  and  they  well  repay  me  for  the  trouble. 
They  continue  flowering  till  the  end  of  September,  and  if  the 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  October  were  not  quite  so  wet  and 
stormy  they  would  look  well  later  than  that.  Last  year  Mr. 
Eames's  favourite  Kayii,  at  the  end  of  September,  was  as  finely 
flowered  as  it  was  in  August.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
never  failed  to  have  a  good  show  of  Calceolarias  ;  I  have  never 
had  disease  among  them.  Any  plants  that  I  lose  after  plant- 
ing out  are  lost  through  accidents.  1  do  not  suppose  out  of 
a  thousand  plants  I  lose  thirty,  and  these  I  make  good  again 
from  a  reserv.e  stock  kept  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  believe  that  coddling,  as  it  is  called,  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  disease,  as  I  have  treated  a  few  in  that  way 
once,  but  after  I  took  them  in  hand  I  allowed  them  to  receive 
no  check,  and  they  succeeded  just  as  well  as  the  others  that 
were  not  coddled.  I  remember  that  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  the  greenhouse  varieties  took  the  disease,  the  men  who 
used  to  grow  some  fine  specimens  before  that  time,  afterwards 
entirely  failed  to  procure  anything  like  a  specimen,  and  with 
just  the  same  treatment  that  they  gave  to  the  fine  plants  they 
need  to  have.  I  do  not  think  the  secret  of  the  disease  is  yet 
found  out. — James  Smith,  Fynone. 


THE   SEXES   OF   FIGS. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  of  an  Englishman  at  Smyrna,  who, 
on  leaving  home  one  morning,  ordered  that  a  large  barren  Fig 
tree  which  stood  in  his  garden  should  be  cut  down.  On  re- 
turning he  found  the  Kadhi  and  a  large  concourse  of  people 
round  his  house,  and  was  told  by  the  Kadhi  that  the  tree  must 
not  be  cut  down,  as  it  was  a  male  one,  and  fertilised  all  the 
trees  around.  This  story  recalled  to  my  mind  a  communication 
made  some  years  ago  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  M.  Lennep, 
Dutch  Consul  at  Smyrna,  wherein  he  stated  that  the  Aideen 
Fig,  which  produces  the  dried  fruit  of  commerce,  and  also  the 
Cassobar,  were  dicecious,  while  the  Bardadgik  is  moroecious. 
On  the  latter  male  flowers  grow  on  the  younger  branches,  and 
female  on  the  older.  When  the  tree  becomes  aged  no  more 
male  flowers  are  produced.  The  male  flowers  open  twenty  or 
thirty  days  before  the  female.  Wild  plants  are  said  to  produce 
no  female  blossoms  until  they  are  cultivated. 

Now,  all  this  agrees  with  what  Tournefort  and  all  eastern 
travellers  assert  as  to  the  necessity  of  caprification.  In  Eng- 
land this  practice  is  thought  unnecessary,  and  it  is  maintained 
that  near  the  eye  of  the  common  receptacle,  which  we  call  the 
fruit,  there  are  a  few  male  flowers  which  fertilise  the  females 
lying  below  them.  I  aek,  then,  have  no  dioecious  varieties  ever 
been  introduced  into  England,  or  is  the  casting  of  fruit,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  sometimes  owing  to  want  of 
proper  fertilisation  ?  Or  is  the  habit  of  the  plant  modified  by 
onr  climate  and  culture?  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  genus 
Ficus  is  mostly  dicecious. 

In  order  to  get  some  further  information  on  this  subject,  I 
wrote  to  a  relative,  now  of  Naples,  but  formerly  of  Smyrna, 
an^  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  reply  may  probably  be  in- 
teresting. 

After  stating  that  both  in  Italy  and  in  Smyrna  wild  plants 
are  male,  and  describing  the  well-known  process  of  caprifi- 
cation, the  letter  says — "  The  wild  Fig  here  has  a  partiality  for 
stones  and  old  buildings,  which  it  soon  converts  into  a  heap  of 
roins.  When  the  cultivated  or  female  Fig  has  swollen  to  nearly 
its  full  size,  they  take  a  pointed  stick  like  a  toothpick,  dip  it 
in  olive  oil,  and  prick  the  Fig  in  the  eye.  This  operation  is 
performed  on  every  fruit.  Some  say  they  are  better  flavoured 
without  this  operation,  but  I  approve  of  it,  for  the  unassisted 
Figs  ripen  later  and  become  insipid  from  the  rain  which  then 


falls.  The  variety  most  liked  here  resembles  that  most  es- 
teemed in  Smyrna,  and  probably  came  from  the  same  country, 
as  its  name  is  Trojano.  Its  pulp  is  very  light,  and  large 
quantities  can  be  eaten  without  indigestion.  But  these  Figs  are 
impatient  of  climate.  In  rainy  weather  they  are  watery,  in  dry 
weather  they  fall  off  immature.  (Large  Brown  Iscbia  ol  Miller  ?)" 
"  The  only  advantage  which  Smyrna  has  over  Italy  in  the 
way  of  fruit,  is  in  the  Melons  of  Cassobar.  There  is  also  a 
village  not  far  cfi  which  produces  a  honey  far  superior  to  the 
classic  Hymettus.  It  is  perfectly  white,  resembling  an  ice- 
cream, for  which  I  took  it  the  first  time  I  saw  it." — G.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

"  Variety's  the  source  of  joy  below, 
From  which  still  fresh  revolving  pleasures  flow." 

I  HAVE  several  times  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
current  topics  in  The  Journal  of  Hoeticultuee,  but  have 
been  so  fully  occupied,  that  I  have  not  found  time,  but  I  send 
a  few  short  notes. 

I  feel  nearly  confident  that  Verbena  disease,  where  it  exists, 
is  generally  from  too  cold  or  too  damp  treatment.  Verbenas 
require  light  and  air  and  warmth  in  the  winter  months,  with 
moisture.  A  shelf  in  a  medium-temperatured  stove  close  to 
the  light  is  as  good  a  place  in  which  to  winter  Verbenas  as  can 
be  fonnd.  Spring-struck  cuttings  make  better  plants  for  bed- 
ding than  any  that  have  been  kept  over  the  winter,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  good-sized  stock  plants  established  in  pots  by 
early  striking,  than  to  wait  for  autumn  to  strike  for  winter. 
One  good  well-established  plant  in  a  7-inch  pot  kept  warm  on  a 
shelf,  will  produce  more  cuttings  in  spring  than  half  a  dozen 
store  pots  of  cuttings,  even  if  there  are  six  or  seven  cuttings  in 
a  pot. 

A  cold  treatment  of  bedding  plants  is  advocated  on  two 
accounts— one  on  account  of  economy,  the  other  on  the  score 
of  hardening  the  plants.  I  question  both  these  points.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  Geraniums  have  been  lost  this  winter 
by  keeping  them  in  cold  pits,  when  a  little  fire  heat  would  have 
saved  the  value  of  the  plants.  2ndly.  Plants  are  not  hardened 
by  the  bare  keeping-alive  process;  on  the  contrary,  it  takes 
weeks  and  months  for  them  to  recover.  Geraniums,  Verbenas, 
Ageratums,  &o.,  are  not  deciduous  shrubs,  and  cannot  but 
suffer  both  root  and  branch  from  being  kept  damp  and  cold,  and 
shut  up  in  brick  pits  covered  over  with  boards  and  straw,  &c. 

With  fruit  trees  (to  touch  upon  another  point  where  there 
seem  differences  of  opinion)  it  is  different ;  being  deciduous 
they  can  stand  the  winter  out  of  doors  in  pots,  provided  the 
roots  are  covered,  and  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost.  I  have 
just  bronghtin  some  fruit  trees — Peaches, Nectsrines, and  Plums 
— which  had  been  plunged  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  within  ten  days  they  were  a  sheet  of  beautiful 
bloom,  and  seem  likely  to  set  well. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Kingsley,  that  the  rule  with  all  hot- 
water  boilers  should  be,  never  to  use  anything  but  soft  water. 
It  is  very  easy  to  have  a  water-butt  to  catch  water  from  the 
nearest  building,  and  to  have  a  self-feeding  cistern  regulated 
by  a  ball-cock  to  supply  the  boilers,  so  as  to  keep  a  steady 
supply  without  requiring  attention. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  it  indicates  a  rapid 
circulation  in  a  boiler  for  the  return-pipe  to  be  much  colder 
than  the  flow.  This  is  a  fallacy,  because  the  easier  the  cir- 
culation, the  quicker  will  the  water  return,  and  if  the  return- 
pipe  is  cold  and  yet  the  flow  quick,  it  must  require  the  furnace 
to  be  kept  at  an  extreme  heat  for  that  difference  to  be  obtained 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  during  its  passage  through  the 
boiler.  Whenever  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
temperature  between  the  flow  and  return,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  boiler  is  overworked — i.e.,  there  is  too  much  area  of  piping, 
or  else  that  it  is  badly  set  or  inefiicient,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
worse  sign  for  a  boiler  for  night  purposes,  than  to  find  the 
average  difference  between  the  flow  and  return  is  great,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  the  fire  begins  to  slacken  the  pipes  would  oool 
down  rapidly.  Another  common  error,  is  to  see  2-inch  pipes, 
and  even  less,  used  for  the  junctions  into  the  boiler  both  flow 
and  return.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  four  times  as 
much  water  could  be  run  through  a  4-inch  pipe  in  a  given  time 
than  through  a  2-inch  pipe,  and  there  ia  no  greater  check  for 
the  circulation  than  this  sudden  change  from  a  4  to  a  2-inch 
return-pipe,  as  the  whole  circulation  of  the  water  depends 
merely  on  the  difference  of  weight  between  heated  and  super- 
heated water. 

A  word  as  to  laps  in  glazing.    Last  spring  I  built  a  double 
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span  house  with  the  glass  slipping  ap  ia  grooves  withoat  laps, 
and  without  pntty.  I  have  had  no  breakage  from  frost,  and  no 
drip.  I  took  into  the  house  an  architect,  who  was  incredulous 
on  the  subject,  when  it  was  raining  fast  with  gusts  of  wind, 
and  he  could  find  no  drip.  If  the  slope  is  too  flat,  there  will  be, 
but  if  it  is  anything  over  1  in  3,  then  any  water  which  finds  its 
way  between  the  butted  joints  runs  down  inside,  and  the  lower 
pane  ought  always  to  be  free  from  the  woodwork  at  the  bottom, 
a  space  of  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch  being  left  for  air.  This 
adds  also  to  the  health  of  plants  in  the  house,  by  causing  a 
constant  circulation  of  air.  Breakage  is  caused  from  the  laps 
being  too  wide,  not  from  the  glass  being  wide.  The  wider  the 
glass  the  more  play  it  has,  and  it  bends  without  breaking.  I 
have  had  no  breakage  from  frost  in  panes  set  20  inches  wide, 
even  though  their  glass  is  only  fourths,  which  Mr.  Pearson  con- 
demns.   I  would  never  use  glass  less  than  21  oz. 

I  have  had  a  very  practical  proof  this  winter  of  the  little 
frames  described  by  Mr.  Luokhurst.  Cauliflower  plants  pricked 
out  under  them  have  never  been  in  the  least  injured  by  frost, 
while  Cabbage  plants  sown  at  the  same  time  alongside,  and  not 
pricked  out  but  left  in  the  seed  bed  after  thinning,  are  severely 
injured.  The  frames,  glass  included,  only  cost  8s.  a-piece, 
10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide.  I  have  had  over  a  bed  of  Violets 
another  frame,  which  has  answered  thoroughly.  Some  earthen- 
ware seed  pans  sent  me  by  Mr.  Looker,  on  trial,  with  glass 
over  them,  have  also  effectually  kept  some  cuttings  of  Calceo- 
larias in  the  open  ground  with  very  little  other  protection,  and 
I  think  they  would  be  very  valuable  for  small  gardens.  I  still, 
however,  prefer  wooden  frames  with  moveable  glass,  as  the 
frames  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  without  dis- 
placing the  glass,  and  there  is  not  the  liability  to  breakage. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  many  spikes  of  bloom 
a  Mediniila  magnifica  now  in  its  third  year,  in  a  10-inch  pot, 
can  carry  with  liberal  treatment  ?  Every  shoot  on  the  plant  has 
shown  flower-buds.  I  counted  thirty-eight  on  it.  I  have  re- 
moved several,  but  many  are  now  showing  their  lacemea  of 
Sower,  and  I  hardly  know  how  many  it  is  safe  to  leave.  I 
have  been  trying  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection, 
thinking  the  weakest  would  go  to  the  wall,  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  too  many  are  staying  on. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  Thunbergia  Harrisii  for  winter 
blooming  in  the  stove,  and  Linum  trigynum  for  the  greenhouse. 
The  latter  began  to  open  its  blooms  with  me  in  October,  and 
the  last  are  only  just  over  now.  Thunbergia  Harrisii  has  been 
in  bloom  for  three  months,  and  I  have  had  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  fully  expanded  blooms  at  once.  It  has  more  buds  on  it 
now  than  ever,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  likely  to  be  in  bloom 
for  two  months  more.  Those  of  your  readers  who  may  not 
know  it  can  best  picture  it  to  themselves  by  the  flowers  of 
Gloxinia  Madame  Schmidt,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  than  any 
Gloxinia  I  have  ever  seen,  of  a  soft  pale  blue,  with  a  white 
throat,  the  blue  something  of  the  colour  of  Plumbago  oapensis. 
It  is  striking  even  when  only  four  or  five  blooms  are  expanded, 
but  when  from  twenty  to  thirty  are  open  at  once,  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  stove  climbers  I  know.  My  plant  is  about  3  feet 
<3  inches  high,  and  18  to  20  inches  through,  and  is  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year  old. 

I  wish  Mr.  Pearson  would  give  us  another  chapter  or  two 
on  horticultural  fallacies  ;  there  are  plenty  which  are  being 
perpetuated,  and  many  prejudices  to  be  overcome — as,  for  in- 
stance, syringing  spoiling  the  bloom  of  Grapes  ;  damp  may  do 
so  in  a  cold  house,  but  I  syringed  some  bunches  of  Alicante 
hard  with  a  hydronette  every  day  for  weeks,  and  never  saw 
bunches  with  finer  bloom ;  and  some  Prince  of  Wales  Peach 
trees  in  a  pot  having  become  dusty,  I  syringed  them  as  hard  as 
I  could  for  two  or  three  days,  when  they  were  nearly  ripe,  with- 
out ever  injuring  the  bloom.  Many  persons  allow  their  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  to  be  infested  with  red  spider,  fearing  lest  the 
use  of  the  syringe  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  should  injure  the 
bloom.  If  only  pure  soft  water  is  used  no  harm  will  be  done. — 
C.  P.  Peach.  

RAISING  AND  PLANTING-OUT  SUCCESSFULLY 
EAELY  PEAS. 
Tbe  article  at  page  157  gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  have 
had  my  early  Peas  more  or  less  injured  for  several  seasons  by 
rats,  mice,  pheasants,  pigeons,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  season  I  have,  so  far,  surmounted  these  difiiculties  by 
adopting  a  similar  method  to  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Mackel- 
lar,  differing  only  in  a  few  minor  points,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  some  who  cannot  procure  boxes. 


On  the  13th  of  January  I  had  a  lot  of  tough  slightly  decayed 
sods  cut  about  2i  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  in  width,  and 
placed  closely  together  on  a  vinery  border  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  65°.  After  having  a  sufficient  quantity  conveyed 
to  the  vinery,  I  had  the  inverted  turves  raked  with  a  sharp- 
toothed  take  to  loosen  and  prepare  the  surface  for  the  seed. 
After  the  Peas  were  sown  on  the  turf,  I  had  the  whole  covered 
with  suitable  soil  and  lightly  pressed  with  a  spade.  In  about 
ten  days  the  young  Peas  were  through  the  soil,  and  when  about 
2  inches  high  (January  30th),  I  had  them  removed  to  a  turf 
pit,  where  they  were  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradu- 
ally inured  to  the  cold.  On  the  15th  of  February  I  had  them 
planted  on  a  well-prepared  south  border,  and  staked,  at  the 
same  time  having  a  few  twigs  of  Silver  Fir  outside  the  stakes 
to  protect  the  Peas.  They  now  seem  quite  out  of  danger,  and 
are  looking  remarkably  well.  The  variety  is  Dickson's  First 
and  Best.  I  think  where  narrow  boards  can  be  procured,  they 
are  preferable  to  boxes.— W.  Osboene,  Fota  Island,  Co.  Cork. 


A  FLORIST'S  NOTES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
Maech  15th. 

No  such  show  of  Hvacinths  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see ;  the  Society's  prizes  were  not  so  liberal  as  in  former  years, 
and  the  Dutch  growers  had  not  offered  any  this  season,  so,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  display  was  by  no  means  so  great, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  extensive  collection  beautifully 
staged  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  would  have  been  very  small  in- 
deed. But  the  quality  was  admirable  ;  it  was  something  to  see 
Mr.  Cutbush,  who  has  won  his  laurels  so  very  often,  thoroughly 
and  well  beaten  by  a  new  competitor,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea.  Anything  finer  or  more  beautifully  finished  than 
their  group  of  eighteen  I  have  never  seen.  Garibaldi  was  mag- 
nificent, as  were  also  La  Grande  Resemblance,  Eoh-i-Noor,  and 
Grand  Lilas.  Messrs.  Cutbush  had  a  beautifully-grown  group, 
but  certainly  not  equal  to  the  preceding.  Macaulay  was  the 
finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  variety,  so  apt  often  to 
throw  its  head  on  one  side  ;  but  this  was  exceptionally  grand. 
The  class  for  eighteen  white  Hyacinths  failed,  as  I  thought 
it  would  ;  in  both  collections  were  flowers  which  were  certainly 
not  white,  while  I  beUeve  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  shown  the  difference  between  some  of  the  varieties,  so 
exactly  alike  were  they.  Of  new  varieties  there  was  nothing 
to  my  mind  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  though  several  of  them 
received  flrst-class  certificates ;  why,  I  cannot  say.  It  seems 
to  be  somewhat  absurd  to  "  decorate  "  flowers  which  are  inferior 
I  to  those  already  in  cultivation,  and  which,  moreover,  pass  away 
from  notice  for  many  long  years  to  come.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Douglas,  came  forward  as  an  exhibitor  of  Hyacinths,  and  took 
the  place  he  invariably  does  when  he  essays  anything,  carrying 
oii  the  first  prize.  I  had  thought  of  competing,  bat  the  trouble 
of  bringing  the  plants  up  to  London  would  have  been  so  great, 
that  I  abandoned  it,  and  I  certainly  should  have  been  beaten. 

I  believe  I  have  already  somewhere  mentioned  Marquise  de 
Castellane  as  one  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  last  year ; 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  such  an  opinion  would  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  set  of  plants  of  it  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Salisbury.  I 
should,  probably,  best  describe  it  as  a  pink  Baronne  de 
Eothschild,  a  little  fuller  than  that  variety.  It  is  very  free 
flowering,  and  of  a  capital  constitution.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  growers  asking  one  another  how  their  stocks  of  it  were,  so 
much  did  it  strike  every  one  as  a  variety  of  sterling  merit. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Amaryllis  is  a  florists'  flower, 
yet  it  was  as  a  florist  that  I  regarded  a  flne  seedling  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  It  is  called  Chelsoni,  a  most  brilliant 
crimson,  shaded  with  scarlet,  and  with  petals  of  the  very  finest 
form  and  substance.  It  received  deservedly  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate.— D.,  Deal. 


Messrs.  Ctttbcsh's  Show  op  Sprino-floweeino  Plants. — We 
have  again  to  direct  attention  to  one  of  those  pretty  exhibitions  of 
Bpring-flowering  plants  with  which  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  annnally  gratify 
the  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  year  the  arrangement  ia 
different  from  that  of  previous  years,  leas  formal,  and  more  pleasing. 
The  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  which  are  the  leading  feature,  are  inter- 
spersed among  plants  of  suitable  height,  the  whole  forming  a  sloping 
bank  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  tables,  of  which  there  are  two, 
each  50  feet  long,  with  a  circle  between  them,  making  a  neat  cen*re. 
The  middle  of  the  oblong  stages  is  occupied  with  a  row  of  pyramidal 
Ivies,  Azaleas,  and  taller-growing  subjects,  and  the  interval  between 
these  and  the  front  is  filled  up  with  Epacrises,  Spirtea  japonica. 
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Deutzias,  Gueldres  Roses,  Ferns,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
The  centre  is  appropriately  crowned  with  a  Dicksonia  in  an  elevated 
vase,  and  rising  to  this  from  the  front  are  circular  bauds  of  Ferns, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Spiraea  japonica,  Narcissus,  and  erect-growing 
Arbor- VitEe.  The  exhibition  commenced  on  Saturday  last,  and  will  be 
continued  till  the  1st  of  next  month. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S  SPRING  SHOW. 

The  first  spring  Show  of  this  Society  commenced  yesterday,  and 
■will  be  continued  to-day.  As  before,  it  is  held  in  the  same  long  narrow 
tent  nnder  the  lee  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  Roses,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Cyclamens  which  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  display, 
present  a  very  gay  appearance.  There  are,  besides,  forced  shrubs, 
greenhouse  plants,  and  miscellaneous  collections  giving  considerable 
variety  ;  and  the  Conservatory,  in  which  the  Orchids  and  some  other 
subjects  of  exhibition  are  placed,  lends  no  inefficient  aid,  as  it  is  more 
than  usually  well  furnished  with  flowering  plants.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  the  new  wing  of  this  building,  long  contemplated,  is  now 
completed. 

In  Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Teitch,  of  Chelsea,  had  no  competitors ;  after 
their  recent  triumphal  (hhiit  at  Kensington  no  one  was  willing  to  enter 
the  lists  against  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  carried  oif  the 
first  prize  with  splendid  examples  of  Vnurbaak,  General  Havelock, 
Alba  Maxima,  Ida,  King  of  the  Blues,  Leviathan,  Haydn,  Lord 
Byron,  Macaulay,  La  Grrandesse,  Feruck  Khan,  and  Garibaldi.  They 
send  in  addition  a  very  fine  collection,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  In  the  amateurs'  class  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Weir,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead,  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Whithoum,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  Bow,  all  of  whom  have  for  the 
most  part  good  spikes.  The  schedule  stated  simply  "12  Hyacinths," 
without  stipulating  that  these  should  be  of  distinct  varieties.  The 
first-prize  twelve  contained  two  Charles  Dickens  S.B.,  and  the  third- 
prize  twelve  four  Grandeur  a  MerveiUe,  two  Charles  Dickens,  and  two 
Gigantea.  Surely  such  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  schedule,  what- 
ever the  letter  of  it  may  be,  but  by  the  letter  of  the  schedule  the  Judges 
had  to  award  the  prizes.  It  would  be  well  in  future  years  to  add 
*'  distinct  sorts,"  otherwise  some  one  may  exhibit  twelve  pots  of  one 
Hnd.  Only  two  new  Hyacinths  are  shown,  both  named  Princess 
Louise,  one  being  a  single  white  from  Messrs.  Veiteb,  the  other  a 
double  red  from  Mr.  William  Paul.  Each  had  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  William  Paul  also  exhibits,  not  for  competition,  a  very  extensive 
and  fine  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  for  which 
extra  prizes  were  awarded. 

In  Tulips,  Messrs.  Veitch  are  the  only  exhibitors  in  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  twelve  pots  of  four  kinds,  taking  the  first  prize  with 
Eose  Applati,  White  Pottebakker,  Cramoisie  Eoyal,  and  Vermilion 
Brillant,  In  the  amateurs'  class  the  prizes  go  to  Messrs.  Searle, 
Weir,  and  Stephenson, 

Cyclamens  from  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, nurseryman,  Hayes,  are  fine,  and  prizes  were  awarded  in  the 
or^er  of  the  names,  Mr.  Edmonds  in  addition  receiving  first-class  cer- 
tificates for  a  large-flowered  rosy-purple  variety  called  Giganteum,  and 
Grandiflorum,  white. 

Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  consist  of  Celine  Forestier, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  EHe  Morel,  and  Dr.  Andry  excellently  bloomed, 
especially  the  first  two.  For  these  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  likewise  have  several  new  kinds,  of  which  one  called 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  of  very  vigorous  growth,  bad  a  first-class 
certificate.  Boscs  in  pots  are  likewise  exhibited  in  the  miscellaneous 
class  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Veitch ;  those  from  the  latter 
in  small  pots  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Chinese  Primulas  come  from  Mr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  James,  who  each 
take  a  place  in  the  prize  list ;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  his  fine  white  variety  called  Waltham  White.  For 
Cinerarias  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid,  Bart.,  are  prizetakers ;  and  so  are  Messrs.  Goddard,  Weir,  and 
Searle  for  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Of  Deutzias  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  have  plants  of 
D.  gracilis  2  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height,  beautiful  masses 
of  blossom.  For  these  a  first  prize  was  given,  the  second  going  to 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler  ;  and  for  other  forced  shrubs  the  same  exhibitors 
take  the  same  relative  positions,  Messrs.  Lane  having  along  with  Ber- 
beris  Darwinii,  Rhododendrons  Prince  Camille  do  Rohan  and  Favour- 
ite, forming  fine  masses  of  flowers  though  in  small  pots.  Of  Azaleas 
excellent  specimens  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  G.  Wheeler,  and 
the  latter  also  receives  a  first  prize  for  twelve  greeenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  including  a  well-bloomed  Acacia  Drummondi,  and  a  large  Eri- 
Ostemon  and  Chorozema. 

Miscellaneous  collections  come  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Williams, 
of  HoUoway,  Messrs.  Eollisson,  of  Tooting,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and 
Co.,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Ware,  and  comprise  Palms,  Dracrenas, 
Orchids,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Amaryllids,  &c. ;  and  as  extra  prizes  are 
awarded  to  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors  we  need  not  particularise. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  the  Abys- 
smian  Primula  Bovcana  noticed  last  week,  and  Acropera  species ;  to 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  for  Ficus  lanceolata  ;  to  Messrs.  Eollisson 
fcr  Davallia  clavata  ;  and  to  Mr.  Williams  for  Aucnba  luteo-carpa. 
FiiBt-claes  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Hippeastrum 


Chelsoni,  Leopoldii,  maculatum,  and  Brilliant ;  the  first  two  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  pages ;  the  last  two  are  also  very  fine 
scarlet  varieties,  with  somewhat  of  the  spotting  of  H.  pardinnm  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  petals. 


VARIEGATED  NATIVE  PLANTS. 

Sedum  acre  aukeum. — This,  the  most  beantifnl  o£  all  the 
British  Sednms,  is  a  Kentish  variety,  and  originated  in  a  sport- 
of  one  small  shoot  in  a  cottage  garden  at  the  base  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  near  Blackheath.  I  wintered  it  in  a  cold  frame,  and  it 
grew  rapidly  during  last  summer.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  companions  possible  for  Sednm  glancnm  in  miniature 
alpine  scenery,  being  throughout  the  season  of  a  yellow  tint, 
and  will  look  well  and  keep  its  character  all  the  year  round. 
The  variety  usually  called  Sedum  acre  aureum  will  certainly 
have  to  abdicate  in  its  favour ;  this,  Sedum  glancum,  An- 
tennaria  tomentosa,  and  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus  with  its 
rich  golden  yellow  tints,  are  four  plants  it  will  be  difficult  to 
match  for  special  purposes  amongst  all  the  numerous  families 
of  alpine  plants  now  in  cultivation.  Antennaria  tomentosa 
and  Sedum  glancnm  are  suitable  plants  to  represent  snowcapped 
mountains.  Sedum  acre  aureum,  with  the  deeper  golden- 
tinted  Thymus  citriodorus  aureus,  may  be  said  to  be  fit  to  give 
a  warmer  colouring  to  the  sunlit  slopes  of  alpine  valleys  ;  and  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  securing  for  this 
charming  style  of  gardening  such  valuable  acquisitions  as  these 
new  plants.  I  must  confess  to  a  weakness  for  the  natural 
style  of  gardening  so  ably  carried  out  at  Battersea  under  that 
prince  of  decorative  gardeners  Mr,  Gibson,  who  is  introducing 
some  still  bolder  imitations  of  natural  scenery  in  the  shape  of 
rugged  crags,  which  will  add  a  grand  feature  to  that  Mecca  ol 
the  flower  gardener. 

Helianthemuii  vulgaee  vaeieoatum.— On  the  sunniest  banks 
and  the  most  arid  crags  may  be  found  luxuriating  that  beauti- 
ful British  plant  Helianthemum  vulgare ;  it  wUl  also  grow  well 
in  any  ordinary  flower  border.  It  is  very  easily  propagated  ia 
sandy  soil,  in  a  cold  frame,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  along  with  the  many  beautiful  double  and  single  gar- 
den varieties  ;  but  the  variety  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
is  a  form  of  the  ordinary  wild  H.  vulgare,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
gem  of  the  first  water.  The  foliage  is  evenly  margined  with 
bright  yellow,  and  it  will  prove  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for 
the  sunny  rockery  or  any  other  very  exposed  and  arid  situa- 
tion. I  discovered  this  plant  in  Buckinghamshire  last  summer ;. 
it  is  a  sport,  but  from  what  I  can  see,  it  will  be  permanent. — 
W.  E.,  Cromwell  Bouse. 


HINTS  AROUT  HEATING  WITH  HOT 
WATER. 

I  WOULD  say  to  those  who  may  contemplate  changing  their 
boiler,  whether  from  its  being  worn  out  or  not  being  large 
enough — perhaps  through  adding  a  greater  length  of  piping — 
before  you  purchase  a  new  boiler  be  sure  you  have  the  correct 
measurement  of  the  pipe.  In  measuring,  if  you  have  2-inch 
pipes,  the  quantity  must  be  divided  by  2  to  bring  it  to  the 
required  length  of  4-inch  pipe,  if  3-inch  pipes,  deduct  one- 
fourth.  Should  there  be  any  likelihood  of  additional  houses 
being  built,  it  is  well  to  have  a  larger  boiler  than  is  absolutely 
required,  for  I  find  from  my  own  experience  here  that  it  takes 
proportionally  less  fuel  to  heat  a  large  boiler  than  it  does  for  a 
small  one.  I  therefore  prefer  one  large  to  two  small  boilers. 
In  many  cases  the  cause  of  boilers  not  giving  satisfaction,  is 
their  being  too  small :  a  boiler  sent  out  by  the  maker  as  cal- 
culated to  heat  300  feet  of  pipe,  cannot  be  expected  to  heat 
500  feet  of  pipe.  I  had  a  boiler  which  was  sent  out  as  capable 
of  heating  350  feet  of  pipe,  and  the  length  of  this  was  570  feet ; 
the  consequence  was  that  when  the  frost  was  severe  or  likely  to 
be  so,  a  man  had  to  be  up  all  night;  and  I  remember  that  on 
several  occasions  during  December,  1869,  though  the  water 
was  boiling,  there  was  not  sufficient  power  to  keep  up  the  re- 
quired heat. 

In  setting  the  boiler  give  the  flue  plenty  of  room ;  in  my 
case  the  flue  over  the  boiler  is  5  inches,  running  into  a  flue 
12  inches  by  9  inches. 

When  putting  up  a  Jones's  terminal  saddle  boiler  I  made  what 
I  considered  a  decided  improvement,  by  adding  a  dead  plate 
5  inches  in  width  in  front  of  the  bars,  and  striking  an  arch  of 
firebrick  level  with  the  boiler  inside,  this  being  independent  of 
the  flue  over  the  boiler.    The  improvement  is  at  once  visible,  as 
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I  am  enabled  to  have  a  larger  fire,  and  the  fire  heats  the  water 
with  greater  eaBe  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  for  it  plays  on 
the  boiler  at  once.  Without  my  dead  plate  I  could  not  have  so 
large  a  fire  ;  the  boiler  could  not  be  heated  so  well,  because 
however  much  fire  were  put  on,  the  body  of  it  could  not  be 
made  to  play  on  the  front  of  the  boiler  as  by  my  plan.  This, 
of  course,  will  make  no  difference  as  to  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed,  as  *hen  once  the  heat  is  obtained  the  draught  can 
be  reduced  by  closing  the  damper,  but  it  certainly  brings  the 
heat  up  to  the  requisite  degree  much  more  quickly— a  great  de- 
sideratum, besides  retaining  the  heat  much  longer.  I  consider 
Jones's  terminal  saddle  boiler  a  boon  to  gardeners  ;  certainly 
I  have  found  it  so,  though  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  boiler,  but 
it  can  be  set  where  many  others  could  not. 

Another  of  my  additions  is  a  damper  in  front  of  the  boiler, 
besides  the  four  side  ones,  as  I  hold  that  it  is  very  essential 
to  keep  the  top  of  the  boiler  free  from  soot.  The  damper  in 
the  flue  is  placed  6  feet  from  the  back  of  the  boiler,  the  frame 
of  the  damper  being  securely  set  in  brickwork  to  make  it  firm ; 
and  I  find,  after  several  experiments,  that  it  acts  better  to  have 
it  at  that  distance  than  nearer  the  boiler.  Certainly  I  would 
not  be  without  this  damper,  though  I  have  a  slide  in  the  ash- 
pit door.  My  reason  for  having  a  damper  in  the  flue  is,  that 
on  a  frosty  morning,  after  the  fire  has  been  raked  clean  and 
stirred  up  (adding  a  little  fuel)  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  fairly  burning 
I  gradually  push  the  damper  in,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat 
about  the  boiler.  When  making  up  the  fire  for  lasting  all 
night,  I  first  of  all  secure  the  required  heat,  and  when  this 
is  done,  I  put  on  a  few  shovelfuls  of  fuel,  shutting  both  the  fire 
and  aeh-pit  doors,  and,  lastly,  regulating  the  damper  and  the 
slide  according  to  the  weather. 

The  slide  in  the  ash-pit  door  ia  another  useful  adjunct  to  the 
boiler.  When  fully  open  the  space  is  3  inches  square,  and  when 
I  leave  the  fire  at  night  I  put  double  the  quantity  of  draught 
on  the  flue  as  compared  to  that  at  the  slide.  Thus,  it  I  leave 
3  inches  of  slide  open,  which  I  do  on  a  severe  night,  I  leave  out 
the  damper  in  the  flue  6  inches.  Both  the  fire  door  and  the 
ash-pit  door  should  fit  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  ash-pit 
should  be  kept  clear.  I  find  that  it  is  most  convenient  in  the 
morning,  when  the  fire  is  started,  to  have  a  basket  and  put  the 
ashes  in  at  once,  and  by  that  time  one  can  see  how  the  fire  is 
going  on.  When  once  the  fire  is  thoroughly  started,  rather 
than  put  the  poker  in  to  stir  the  live  fire  about,  I  would  with 
the  poker  gently  prick  the  duat  out  from  between  the  bars 
underneath. 

The  bars,  being  tubular,  add  to  the  heating  power,  and  reduce 
•clinkering  to  the  lowest  point ;  in  fact,  I  might  without  ex- 
aggeration say  there  are  no  clinkers.  I  would  advise  those 
who  have  the  old  style  of  bars  to  make  their  ash-pit  waterproof 
by  cement,  and  to  keep  regularly  1  or  2  inches  of  water  in  it. 
When  a  fire  clinkers,  half  of  the  heat  is  lost.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  boiler  clean  outside  and  inside 
by  clearing  soot  away  regularly,  and  running  off  a  portion  of 
the  water  every  week.  Great  care  is  needed  to  keep  the  side 
flues  of  the  boiler  free  from  all  obstruction,  but  this  will  soon 
be  found  out  by  those  who  have  to  work  a  boiler  of  the  de- 
scription referred  to.  I  make  up  the  fire  at  9.30  p.m.,  and 
leave  it  withont  further  attention  till  6  o'clock  next  morning ; 
and  though  we  have  had  a  long  continuance  of  severe  frost, 
I  always  find  a  good  fire  in  the  morning,  and  plenty  of  heat  in 
the  pipes. 

The  fuel  used  by  me  in  winter  is  generally  coal  slack 
and  gas  coke  in  equal  proportions,  as  I  believe  I  obtain  a 
stronger  heat  from  this  mixture  than  from  coke  alone,  and  a 
fire  quicker.  In  summer,  when  firing  is  but  little  required,  I 
use  coke,  the  smoke  from  slack  being  objectionable,  though  I 
Relieve  the  f  .imes  from  coke  are  more  injurious  to  vegetation 
than  those  from  coal. 

I  also  attach  great  importance  to  having  air  taps  at  the 
highest  points  of  the  different  houses.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
have  had  no  less  than  six  such  air  taps  put  in  since  I  came 
here,  believing  it  to  be  impossible  to  heat  a  long  range  of 
houses  on  different  levels  without  the  aid  of  such  taps. 

I  now  come  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  four  months. 
From  September  9th,  1870,  to  January  9th,  1871,  I  burnt  six 
tons  of  slack  and  coke,  the  price  of  which  delivered  was  8s.  id. 
per  ton.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  18G9-70,  with  a 
double  boiler — that  is,',one  boiler  flat  above  the  other — I  do  not 
know  the  exact  name  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  square ;  some  call 
it  a  Dutch-oven  boiler — I  consumed  eight  tons  of  fuel.  So  I 
have  saved  two  tons  of  fuel  besides  obtaining  extra  heat,  not 
to  mention  the  increased  comfort  in  working  the  boiler.    The 


lowest  temperatures  which  I  have  maintained  in  my  houses  this 
winter,  have  been  in  the  fernery,  55° ;  in  the  early  vinery,  40°  ; 
in  the  late  vinery,  38° ;  in  the  Melon  pits  used  for  keeping 
bedding  plants,  36°.  I  give  the  above  readings  as  the  lowest 
there  have  been  for  the  last  month.  I  feel  confident  Jones's  boiler 
is  capable  of  doing  more  than  I  have  yet  required  of  it.  The 
conservatory  being  adjoining  the  house  is  heated  from  its  own 
boiler. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  however  good  a  boiler  may 
be,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  if  it  be  not  large  enough  for  the 
work  required.  Also,  that  such  a  boiler  cannot  be  kept  going 
without  sufaoient  fuel.— Stephen  Castle,  Bent  Hill  Gardens, 
Freatwich. 

CALCEOLARIA  CULTURE. 

In  August  I  commence  propagating  ;  for  this  purpose  I  use 
shallow  boxes  or  trays  2  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  3  inches 
deep,  with  twelve  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  bored  through 
the  bottom.  The  soil  I  employ  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
turf  two  or  three  years  old,  and  well-decayed  cow  dung  finely 
chopped  with  the  point  of  the  spade,  not  riddled  or  sifted,  the 
whole  well  mixed,  placed  in  the  boxes,  and  pressed  firm, 
crocks  and  sphagnum  moss  being  put  into  the  box  previously. 
About  half  an  inch  of  river  sand  is  spread  over  the  surface, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the 
sand  to  the  edge  of  the  box  for  watering.  The  cuttings  are 
next  inserted,  and  well  closed  with  a  small  dibber  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  ;  they  are  then  watered  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  with  ashes  at  the  bottom.  They  are  kept  during 
the  day  slightly  shaded,  and  air  ia  aUowed  to  pass  freely 
through  the  frame,  except  at  night. 

When  the  cuttings  have  struck  and  made  about  an  inch  of 
growth,  I  stop  them ;  this  stopping  very  soon  produces  three 
or  four  side  shoots,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  perceptible,  I  re- 
move the  plants  to  the  orchard  house  (apan-roof) ,  and  place  them 
on  a  shelf  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  at  about  2  feet  from  the 
glass.  They  require  to  be  stopped  again  about  Christmas.  As 
soon  as  March  has  set  in,  I  again  remove  them  to  the  cold 
frame,  and  gradually  harden  them  till  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  I  take  off  the  lights  entirely,  and  expose  the  plants  to 
the  weather  night  and  day.  If  the  plants  are  in  the  least 
inclined  to  be  leggy,  I  head  them  again,  but  never  after  the 
middle  of  March.  In  the  size  of  boxes  mentioned,  I  put  five 
dozen  cuttings  for  bedding  out,  or  three  dozen  for  pot  culture. 
I  never  stop  them  more  than  twice,  and  not  after  Christmas. 
I  use  liquid  manure  to  plants  for  both  purposes. 

The  kinds  I  grow  are  Amplexicaulis  and  Aurea  floribunda. 
The  latter  is  my  favourite  variety,  it  has  so  many  good  qua- 
lities, and  it  is  the  best  for  pot  work. 

The  plants  are  bedded  out  from  the  boxes,  and  generally 
take  all  the  soil  from  the  box  with  them.  The  turf  should  be 
gritty,  such  as  is  obtained  from  road  sides  ;  if  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently so,  river  sand  may  be  added. — John  C.  Lewis,  Sudbury, 
Derby, 

Webb's  Impeeiai.  Potato. — In  the  article  on  Potatoes  by 
"V.,  Deal,"  Webb's  Imperial,  alias  Dawe's  Matchless,  alias 
Glory  of  England,  are  mentioned.  I  tried  some  once,  in  1865  ; 
my  experience  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  "  D.,  Deal," 
excepting  in  the  flavour,  which  I  found  excellent,  it  being  so 
considered  by  many  friends  who  partook  of  them.  I  found  one 
decided  disadvantage,  their  being  very  much  blighted  on  being 
dug  up.  The  crop  was  enormous,  the  tubers  immense,  for  the 
most  part,  but  nearly  half  rotten.  My  soil  is  chalk  and  rock, 
with  but  little  mould,  though  that  ia  very  rich. — A  Suescbibeb 
OP  Twelve  Years. 


PEACHES  IN  THE  NORTH. 
A  corkespondent,  at  page  163,  aays,  "  We  have  now  a 
smallish  white  Peach  sent  as  a  Noblesse  (which  it  is  not),  that 
is  delicious."  I  am  rather  interested  in  Peaches  doing  well  in 
the  north,  and  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McCuUoch  if  the  Peach 
noticed  above  is  not  the  Malta  ?  also.  What  is  the  altitude  of 
the  place  where  they  are  grown  ?  I  have  a  few  Peach  trees 
here  on  walls  (the  general  altitude  of  the  place  is  about  COO  feet 
above  the  sea-level) ;  amongst  others  I  have  Acton  Scot  and 
Malta.  The  Acton  Scot  I  consider  very  valuable,  as  it  just 
ripens  in  time  to  prevent  a  blank  between  the  house  Peaches 
and  those  grown  outside ;  while  the  Malta  is  the  very  latest,  and 
is  of  as  good  flavour  as  the  Acton  Scot.    I  had  dishes  of  very 
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good-flavonred  Peaches  of  the  former  np  to  the  15tb  of  last 
October.  The  remarks  on  the  other  varieties  I  can  quite  en- 
dorse, as  they  are  all  grown  here. — J.  W.  K. 

[The  white  Peach  referred  to  in  "  J.  W.  K.'s  "  letter  does 
not  agree  with  the  description  of  the  Malta  given  in  Dr.  Hogg's 
"  Fruit  Manual,"  being  neither  "large"  nor  "blotched  with 
dull  purple  next  the  sun." 

The  garden  here  is  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
distant  one  mile  as  the  crow  or  the  bee  flies,  but  considerably 
protected  from  the  breeze  by  a  hill  between  the  garden  and 
the  sea  which  rises  to  the  height  of  250  feet  above  its  level. 
The  tide  here  flows  in  from  the  north  from  what  is  called  the 
Gulf  Stream.    By  the  "  Weather  Report "  of  the  Times  it  will 


be  seen  that  from  February  25  th  till  March  3rd  inclusive,  the 
temperature  at  the  towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  milder 
than  at  those  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  At  Thurso,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  the  thermometer  registered  60°  at  2  p.m. 
Here,  on  March  2nd,  it  stood  at  62°  at  12  noon.  Nairn,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  town  to  us  from  which  the 
Times  gives  a  report,  and  our  climate  is  considered  a  little 
milder  than  that  of  Nairn,  The  atmosphere  is  usually  very 
dry.    White  Wheat  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  unfortunately,  some  Apricot  trees  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  in  blossom  ever  since  the  3rd.  We  have 
had  a  large  Rhododendron  atrovirens  of  great  beauty  in  blos- 
som for  ten  days. — John  McCulloch,  Duffus,  Elgin.'} 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  14. 

DRAWING  PLANS. 


To  draw  and  transfer  fig.  37  to  the  ground,  erect  square 
A  B  c  D,  and  draw  the  diameter  lines  e  f  and  o  h,  also  the 
diagonal  lines  A  c  and  b  d.  Draw  lines  connecting  points  E  o, 
G  F,  p  H,  and  H  E.  Draw  lines  1  2,  2  3,  3  4,  4  1,  also  5  6,  6  7, 
7  8,  and  8  5.  Draw  lines  9  10,  10  11,  11  12,  and  12  9.  There 
are  four  squares  drawn  within  each  other ;  the  space  between 
the  lines  is  4  feet.  On  the  diagonal  lines  a  c  and  b  d  draw  the 
squares  as    shown 

in    the    following  q 

manner :  —  Where  _ 

line  F  H  crosses  dia- 
gonal  line  e  c  place 
one  point  of  the 
dividers  ;  open  the 
dividers  and  place 
the  other  point  as 
in  the  point  m ;  on 
the  diagonal  line 
B  c  prick  the  paper 
lightly,  turn  the 
dividers  round  and 
prick  the  paper  as 
at  points  n  and  k  ; 
draw  a  line  from 
point  k  to  point  m, 
and  from  point  m 
to  point  re.  Where 
line  3  4  crosses  the 
diagonal  line  b  b 
place  the  dividers 
as  before,  and  prick 
the  paper  as  at 
points  g,  h,  and  i  ; 
draw  lines  from 
point  g  to  h,  and 
from  ft  to  i.  Where 
line  7  8  crosses  the 
diagonal  line  b  d 
place  the  dividers 
as  before,  and  prick 
o2  points  d,  e,  f. 
Draw  lines  d  e  and 
e  f.  Where  line 
11  12  crosses  the 
diagonal  line  b  d 
place  the  dividers 
as  before,  and  mark 
off  points  a,   6,  e  ; 

draw  lines  a  b  and  b  c ;  draw  the  inside  square,  allowing  the 
sixth  part  of  an  inch,  or  4  feet  for  the  walk.  Draw  the  corre- 
sponding squares  in  the  same  manner,  then  draw  the  four 
rectangular  beds  in  the  centre,  also  the  square,  and  to  make 
the  design  complete,  draw  lines  13  14,  15  16,  17  18,  19  20,  and 
lines  r  8,  t  u,  v  xo,  and  x  y. 

To  transfer  the  plan  to  the  ground,  construct  the  square  A  b 
c  D,  the  distance  between  A  and  e  being  84  feet.  Lay  the  dia- 
meter lines  E  F  and  o  h,  also  the  diagonal  lines  A  c  and  e  d. 
Lay  a  line  from  the  stake  at  point  e  to  the  stake  at  point  o,  the 
distance  between  which  is  07  feet ;  also  lines  connecting  g  f, 
F  H,  and  H  E.  From  the  stake  at  point  E,  on  line  E  f,  measure 
5  feet,  and  insert  a  peg  as  at  point  1 ;  again,  on  the  same  line 
from  the  stake  at  point  e  measure  10  feet,  and  insert  a  peg  as 
at  point  5  ;  also  from  the  same  stake  measure  15  feet,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at  point  9.    From  the  stake  at  point  a  measure 
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5,  10,  and  15  feet,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  2,  6,  and  10. 
From  the  stake  f  measure  5,  10,  and  15  feet,  and  insert  pegs 
as  at  points  3,  7,  and  11.  From  the  stake  at  point  h  measure 
5,  10,  and  15  feet,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  4,  8,  and  13. 
Lay  lines  connecting  the  pegs  at  points  1  2,  2  3,  3  4,  4  1,  also 
lay  connecting  lines  between  points  5  6,  6  7,  7  8,  8  5,  and  be- 
tween points  9  10,  10  11,  11  12,  and  12  9.    The  four  squares 

are  lined  one  within 
the  other.  Where 
the  line  laid  from 
the  stake  at  point 
F  to  the  stake  at 
points  H  crosses  the 
diagonal  line  b  h, 
insert  a  peg  as 
shown  by  the  small 
circles.  On  each 
side  of  the  stake  at 
points  F  H  measure 
12  feet,  and  insert 
pegs  as  at  points  h 
and  n  ;  measure 
12  feet  on  the  dia- 
gonal line  towards 
B,  and  insert  a  peg 
as  at  point  m.  Lay 
lines  joining  points 
km,  mm,  the  line 
is  H  i  m  re  and  f. 
Where  line  3  4 
crosses  the  diagonal 
line  B  n  insert  a 
peg ;  on  each  side 
of  that  peg  on  line 
3  4  measure  10  feet, 
and  insert  pegs  as 
at  points  g  and  i; 
on  the  diagonal  line 
measure  10  feet, 
and  insert  a  peg  as 
at  point  ft  ;  lay 
lines  connecting 
pegs  g  ft,  ft  i,  the 
line  is  4  r;  ft  i  3. 
Where  line  7  8 
crosses  the  diagonal 
line  B  D  insert  a 
peg ;  on  each  side 
of  the  peg  measure  10  feet,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  d  and /; 
measure  10  feet  on  the  diagonal  line  towards  the  centre,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at  point  c  ;  then  lay  a  line  from  peg  d  to  peg  e, 
and  from  peg  c  to  peg/,  the  line  is  8  d  e  /  7.  Where  line  11  12 
crosses  the  diagonal  line  e  d  insert  a  peg ;  on  each  side  of  the 
peg  measure  11  feet  6  inches,  and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  a 
and  <; ;  on  the  diagonal  line  measure  11  feet  6  inches,  and 
insert  a  peg  as  at  point  6  ;  lay  a  line  from  peg  a  to  peg  6,  and 
from  peg  6  to  peg  c,  the  line  is  12  a  6  c  11.  Find  the  square 
in  the  centre,  the  side  of  which  is  10  feet.  In  the  same 
manner  find  the  corresponding  points  on  the  same  line  next 
to  D.  Also  on  the  diagonal  line  A  c  insert  a  peg  at  each  point, 
and  lay  lines  as  before.  On  each  side  of  the  diameter  lines 
E  F  and  o  H,  as  from  points  1,  3  and  2,  4,  measure  2  feet,  and 
insert  pegs  as  at  points  o  o  and  o  o.  Lay  a  line  connecting 
these  pegs,  which  will  cut  the  end  of  the  beds  and  leave  a 
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space  of  i  feet  for  the  walk.  Ou  each  side  of  tbe  stako  at 
point  A  meBsure  6  feet,  and  insert  a  peg  aa  at  point  13,  also  at 
point  19.  On  each  side  of  stake  b  measure  the  same  distance, 
and  insert  pegs  as  at  points  15,  20.  From  c  find  points  16  and 
18,  and  insert  pegs ;  also  from  d  find  points  14  and  17,  and 
insert  pegs.  Lay  lines  connecting  points  13  14,  15  16,  17  18, 
19  20,  also  points  r  s,  t  u,  v  w,  and  x  y  ;  tbe  latter  lines  will  be 
found  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  side  beds.  Find  tbe  centre  square, 
tbe  side  of  which  is  7  feet ;  also  find  the  four  rectangular  beds, 
the  sides  of  which  are  7  and  15  feet  respectively.  Insert  pegs 
at  tbe  corners,  and  lay  lines  compieting  the  figure.  Tbe  lines 
are  intended  for  Bos  edging;  b,  beds;  w,  walks;  v,  vase. — • 
M.  O'DoNNELL,  Gardener  to  E,  Leeming,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove, 
Richmond. 


PUZZLING  THE  SPARROWS. 
Living  in  tbe  outskirts  of  Oxford,  having  a  garden  of  about 
an  acre,  and  being  surrounded  by  houses,  my  greatest  enemies 
have  been  house  sparrows.  The  cooks  at  tbeso  houses  make  tbe 
practice  of  feeding  tbe  birds,  so,  of  course,  I  have  more  than 
wanted  to  visit  me.  When  my  Peas,  Eadishes,  &c.,  hava  been 
up,  these  young  gentlemen  soon  make  their  appearance  and 
destroy  everything.  Of  course  I  have  no  netting  to  go  over  all 
tbe  garden.  1  have  tried  everything  that  can  be  mentioned, 
such  as  savjdust,  cotton  rags,  glass,  &o.,  but  this  year  I  am 
pleased  to  say  I  have  beat  them. 

I  make  a  practice  of  sowing  Peas  between  Potatoes,  so,  there- 
fore, they  are  far  apart.  I  bought  some  orow-stiing,  of  which 
you  get  twelve  balls  for  Is.,  and  I  have  a  small  can  with  a 
spout.  In  this  can  I  place  the  ball  of  string,  drawing  the  end 
of  it  through  the  spout.  I  first  of  all  see  if  the  string  will 
come  out,  so  as  not  to  get  entangled  ;  then  I  put  in  three  sticks 
at  one  end  and  three  at  the  other  end  of  a  row  of  Peas.  I 
commence  my  work  by  pouring  some  gas  tar  that  has  not 
been  boiled  into  the  can.  I  tie  the  string  at  one  end,  carry 
the  can  to  the  other,  twist  tbe  string  round  the  stick  to  and  fro. 
After  that  I  go  away  with  comfort. 

My  fruit  trees  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  protection  by 
putting  a  tall  stick  at  each  end  and  each  side,  taking  the  string 
to  and  fro  from  top  to  bottom,  and  jou  would  be  surprised  to 
see  a  sparrow  who  has  settled  on  the  string  !  He  flies  away  to 
the  rest  of  them,  and  seems  to  me  to  inform  them  of  such 
treatment — the  gas  tar  sticking  to  his  feet,  and  not  easily  to  be 
removed  ! — A  Fbiend  not  to  Spakkows. 


HAND  BOUQUETS. 

It  is  not  without  some  misgivings  that  I  address  myself  to  a 
subject  on  which  many  opinions  exist,  especially  as  my  own 
may  be  at  variance  with  much  that  is  met  with  in  actual  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  am  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  on  a  former 
occasion  several  years  ago,  when  I  ventured  to  differ  from  what 
was  almost  the  generally  received  opinion  on  a  matter  of  orna- 
ment, and  was  condemned  for  doing  so,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  much  that  I  said  then  was  afterwards  ap- 
proved of.  I  therefore  venture  once  more  to  appear  as  a 
censor  in  a  matter  of  which  your  fair  readers,  doubtless,  think 
they  ought  to  be  considered  the  best  judges,  and  I  may,  perhaps, 
suffer  for  my  temerity. 

1  shall  commence  the  attack  on  what  may  be  termed  neutral 
ground.  Tbe  architect  and  builder  of  a  house,  if  it  be  a  good 
one,  are  generally  allowed  some  share  of  the  credit,  as  well  as 
the  owner,  and  they  must  expect  to  share  the  blame  if  it  is 
otherwise  than  good.  In  a  like  manner,  we,  as  directing  tbe 
arrangement  of  some  of  Nature's  choicest  ornaments,  must  not 
expect  to  come  off  scatheless,  if  we  do  our  work  in  a  clumsy  and 
distasteful  manner.  Now,  the  very  mention  of  the  word  taste 
carries  with  it  so  much  that  is  controversial,  that  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  define  properly  what  that  term  really  includes, 
everyone  setting  up  a  standard  for  himself,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  features  of  ornamentation  derived  from 
nations  that  have  disappeared  centuries  ago,  which  features 
are  but  rarely  attacked,  there  is  nothing  of  modern  date  but 
what  is  made  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  buildings  of  tbe 
last  century,  however  substantial  and  convenient  they  may  be, 
are  almost  invariably  condemned  as  defective  in  ornament, 
or  where  the  latter  has  been  attempted,  it  is  said  to  be  of  an 
improper  kind  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  old  castles,  churches, 
and  other  structures  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
are  almost  worshipped,  until,  perhaps,  it  is  accidentally  found 
out  that  their  erection  took  place  at  a  more  modern  date  ;  then 
their  condemnation  is  ensured.    Now  there  is  something  very 


much  akin  to  this  in  gardening  matters  aa  well.  A  sort  of 
compact  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  of  late  years  to  expel 
from  the  flower  garden  and  exhibition  tents  all  but  a  few 
orthodox  members,  and  as  a  consequence  a  certain  degree  of 
sameness  pervades  both.  This  cannot  justly  be  called  taste, 
thouph  it  may  be  fashion ;  the  one  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  unalterable,  the  other  may  claim  extraordinary 
consistency  if  it  remain  the  same  for  twelve  months,  the  laws 
that  govern  true  taste  being  the  same  in  all  time — the  same 
in  1871  as  in  1831,  or  centuries  before. 

Of  late  years  flowers  have  been  considered  a  necessary 
feature  wherever  other  fine  things  are.  Churches  on  festive 
occasions  are  often  decked  with  flowers,  and  in  the  graveyard 
flowers  also  play  a  conspicuous  part.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms  of  the  affluent  flowers  are  as  much  in  request  in  some 
cases  as  furniture,  and  their  ameliorating  influence  in  our  large 
towns  is  not  sufHciently  recognised.  Witness  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  ragged  urchin  from  some  confined  garret  gazes  on 
tbe  beoutiful  flower  beds  that  adorn  the  London  parks  and 
many  of  those  connected  with  other  large  towns,  and  yet  ho 
does  not  injure  them,  although  the  innate  desire  he  has  for 
mischief  would  have  found  vent  had  these  flowers  been  some- 
thing else ;  but  to  him  they  are  sacred,  he  gazes  at  them,  and 
admires  them  in  bis  way,  and  passes  on.  Let  us  hope  their 
presence  may  bring  better  things  into  his  mind.  Certain  it  ia 
that  wherever  flowers  make  their  appearance  in  a  window,  tbe 
visitor  is  sure  to  find  peace  and  good  will  in  that  room  ;  but  I 
must  not  dwell  further  on  this  subject  here,  as  my  purpose  is 
to  find  fault  with  flowers  being  placed  where  they  ought  not  to 
be,  or  in  a  way  not  to  bo  approved  of. 

For  many  J  ears,  I  may  soy  centuries,  before  horticultural 
and    other    societies    gave   encouragement    to  well-arranged 
bouquet.',  these  tokens  of  good  feeling  had  existed  under  the 
modest  but  expiessive  title  of  nosegays    :and  if  we  searched 
into  their  early  history  it  would  most  likely  be  found  that  they 
originated  with  childien.     No  one  who  has  watched  the  ploy- 
ful  actions  of  the  young  can  have  failed  to  observe  tbe  fondness 
they  display  for  flowers,  collecting  them  with  great  assiduity, 
and  evidently  admiiing  them  with  all  the  relish  of  a  connoisseur 
almost  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle  alone  ;  years  afterwards  when 
their  turn  comes  to  attend  the  village  school  the  girls  may 
often  be  met  with  on  a  spring  morning  making  up  for  their 
governess  a  nosegay  that  a  royal  gardener  carnot  excel.     Prim- 
roses and  Yiolets,  with  an  outside  bordering  of  the  foliage  of 
the  latter,  make  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  bjuquets,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  none  in  point  of  sweetness.     The  agreeable  contrast 
these  two  flowers  offer  to  each  other  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
their  quiet  and  unassuming  beauty  is  never  excelled  by  the 
riches  of  tbe  flower  garden  in  advanced  summer.     I  have  often 
instanced  these  flowers  as  being  the  best  from  which  a  nosegay 
could  be  made,  and  one  confined  to  thtm  alone  as  a  model  of 
what  a  nosegay  ought  to  be,  not  only  because  of  the  beautiful 
combination  of  colours,  but  from  the  fact  of  their  seldom  ex- 
ceeding those  moderate  dimensions  to  which  Itbiuk  all  bouquets 
intended  to  be  carried  in  the  hand  ought  to  be  confined.    Here 
I  expect  to  meet  with  much  opposition  from  the  fair  sex,  who 
assume  to  be  the  only  judges  in  such  matters,  bat  I  nevertheless 
make  the  attack  ou  those  huge  artificial  bundles  of  flowers 
which  they  affect  to  prize  so  much,  and  some  of  which  as  ob- 
jects of  manufacture  are  certainly  deserving  of  great  praise, 
but   as  objects  of  beauty  there  may   be   some  difference  of 
opinion.     On  the  equa'ly  important  point  of  utility  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  size  of  hand  bouquets  often  renders 
them  an  unwieldy  appendage,  but  aa  fashion  has  ordained 
so  they  have  to  be,  and  one  can  only  have  the  privilege  of 
grumbling  about  them.     Let  us  now  endeavour  to  see  in  what 
way  they  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
required,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the  best  appearance 
the  materials  will  allow. 

At  most  horticultural  shows  of  late  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  bouquet  for  the  hand,  as 
well  as  one  for  the  table ;  and  here  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  first  named.  I  have  on  some  occasions  acted  as  one  of  the 
judges  in  this  department,  and  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  at  a 
show  on  which  the  judgment  is  more  likely  to  be  criticised. 
An  experienced  friend  told  me  he  would  rather  undertake  a 
judge's  duties  in  any  department  than  in  that  of  bouquets  and 
Grapes,  the  difficulty  in  disci  iminating  between  the  rival  merits 
of  specimens  of  tbe  latter  being  as  unpleasant  as  that  arising 
from  the  different  views  which  each  one  takes  as  to  what  should 
guide  tbe  censorship  of  bouquets.  Tbe  critical  eyes  of  the 
many  fair  lookers  on  in  tbe  after  part  of  the  day  show  that  the 
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bouquets  are  amongst  the  most  attractive  features  at  the  show, 
and  it  is  almost  sure  to  happen  that  some — very  possibly  a 
large  number — differ  in  opinion  from  the  jadges;  sometimes, 
I  believe,  a  protest  lias  been  entered  against  the  decision — nl- 
though  I  have  not  known  any  case  of  such  being  made — and 
of  course  vjhere  this  is  the  case  some  unpleasantness  is  the 
result.  Now,  if  bouquets  were  judged  by  some  code  of  laws 
like  that  attempted  to  be  laid  down  for  judging  Grapes,  some 
reasons  might  be  given  for  the  decision.  Perhaps  some  one 
will  be  good  enough  to  put  forth  a  few  ideas  bearing  on  the 
matter,  and  by  way  of  an  introduction  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  crude  notions  as  to  what  I  think  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  such  things  are  placed  before  a  judge. 

1.  A  band  bonquet  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  all 
positions  in  the  hand  withont  any  of  its  parts  being  disarranged  when 
it  is  turned  upside  down  ;  and  to  prove  this  the  judge  to  be  at  liberty 
to  swing  it  sharply  about  in  all  directions  iu  his  band,  and  if  it  wiU 
not  bear  this  ordeal,  to  reject  it. 

2.  The  bouquet  to  be  shown  without  any  paper  or  other  guard  or 
bordering,  excepting  that  of  flower  or  foliage ;  the  handle  also  not  to 
be  too  thick,  for  the  reasons  given  in  Rule  1. 

3.  No  flower  baring  a  disagreeable  smell  to  be  used  for  a  hand 
bouquet ;  where  such  exists  the  bouquet  to  be  disqualified.  N.B. — This 
rule  need  not  be  enforced  in  a  stand  of  flowers  for  the  table,  unless  it 
be  thought  advisable  to  do  so. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  used — i.e.,  their  rarity  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  unless  the  arrangement  be  equally  good,  or  better 
than  where  common  ones  are  used. 

5.  No  bouquet  to  be  exhibited  nnder  a  glass  shade  unless  all  are 
provided  with  this  appendage,  but  the  exhibitor  may  be  allowed  to 
keep  one  over  his  bouquet  nntU  requested  to  remove  it  prior  to  judging, 
not  afterwards. 

6.  Dried  and  Everlasting  Flowers  not  to  be  mixed  with  fresh  ones, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  foliage. 

7.  Flowers  may  be  mounted  on  wire  or  other  substance,  but  too 
much  wirework  ought  not  to  be  used,  so  as  to  indicate  its  presence  by 
the  weight  of  the  bouquet. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  foregoing  rules  embody  all  that 
may  be  necessary,  but  I  throw  them  out  as  a  sort  of  outline  to 
be  added  to  or  amended  as  may  be  thought  proper.  At  the 
same  time  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  intended  for 
guidance  in  judging  hand  bouquets,  and  not  those  for  the  table. 
The  latter  may  have  a  more  feathery  outline,  as  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  turned  upside  down,  but  the  hard  usage  those 
for  the  hand  have  to  undergo  necessitates  their  being  some- 
what formal  and  compact,  and  the  overspreading  sprig  of 
Maiden-hair  or  other  Fern  which  may  be  merely  stuck  in 
amongst  the  flowers  of  the  table-stand  ought  to  be  firmly  fixed 
in  its  place  in  the  hand  bouquet,  otherwise  it  will  be  speedily 
displaced  when  the  latter  is  brought  into  use  ;  the  judge  ought, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  this,  and  if  it  or  any  flower  fall  out 
when  the  bouquet  is  turned  upside  down,  or  subjected  to  such 
trials  as  a  bouquet  will  in  ordinary  usage  have  to  undergo,  he 
is  not  expected  to  replace  them,  but  to  lay  them  by  the  side  of 
the  bouquet  to  show  its  defects  to  the  public. 

Great  size  having  been  already  spoken  of  as  objectionable, 
the  other  extreme  must  also  be  avoided ;  but  mucli  weight 
ought  to  be  given  to  an  agreeable  combination  of  colours,  and 
in  general  the  best  effect  is  produced  by  the  fewest  varieties  ; 
about  three,  or  at  most  four,  kinds  of  flowers  with  the  necessary 
foliage,  be  it  Ferns  or  anything  else,  are  sufficient  for  most 
nosegays,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  one  or  two  kinds  of  flowers 
only  would  be  better  still.  Formality,  however  objectionable 
in  other  combinations  of  flowers,  is  indispensable  in  a  nosegay, 
otherwise  it  will  not  endure  hard  usage,  and  such  flowers  only 
as  have  stiff  stems  and  are  otherwise  capable  of  enduring  hard 
usage  should  be  allowed  to  project  beyond  their  fellows ;  the 
Bame  may  be  said  of  foliage.  The  judge  should  be  guided  by 
what  he  would  expeot  the  bonquet  to  be  after  an  hour  in  a  ball- 
room, and  not  merely  by  what  it  is  at  the  moment. 

Perhaps  one  class  of  bouquet  may  be  in  some  degree  exempt 
from  the  rather  severe  ordeal  I  have  advised  for  the  others, 
and  that  is  the  bridal  bouquet;  for  a  greater  amount  of  care 
and  gentle  treatment  is  likely  to  be  accorded  to  it,  and  it  need 
not  undergo  the  five  minutes'  gyration  Ihave  sometimes  thought 
others  ought  to  do  on  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  Still  I  would 
insist  on  its  veil  of  Fern,  which  seems  an  indispensable  accom- 
paniment, being  fixed  so  as  not  to  come  out  when  turned  up- 
side down ;  and  as  custom  has  established  the  rule  to  confine 
this  bouquet  to  white  flowers  only,  I  will  in  this  instance  find 
no  fault  with  it,  but  may  isay  that  a  liberal  allowance  of  green 
is  an  improvement.  As  a  censor  one  must  handle  the  bridal 
bouquet  as  well  as  the  others,  and  if  any  of  the  contrivances 


used  to  mount  the  flowers  be  visible,  or  the  handle  too  thick, 
or  the  whole  too  heavy,  I  would  be  disposed  to  judge  unfavour- 
ably of  it,  for  no  surroundings  of  lace,  be  it  from  Brussels  or 
still  further  off,  can  compensate  for  a  bad  arrangement  of 
Nature's  choicest  ornaments. — J.  Eobson. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTEK. 

We  are  now,  after  some  fine  weather  and  sunshine,  able  to  see 
to  the  full  extent  the  effects  of  the  past  winter  upon  vegetation 
generally  ;  and  I  conclude,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  read, 
that  at  other  places  though  the  cold  has  been  as  severe  as  in 
the  winter  of  1860-61,  there  has  not  been  so  much  damage  done 
among  large  trees  of  the  Fir  tribe,  and  large  evergreens  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  in  that  winter.  The  principal  reason  of  this 
difference  is,  no  doubt,  from  the  winter  of  1860-61  having 
occurred  after  a  very  wet  summer  and  autumn,  while  last  sum- 
mer was  exceptionally  dry,  so  that  most  plants  would  be  more 
perfectly  at  rest,  and,  consequently,  better  prepared  to  bear  the 
effects  of  a  hard  winter  than  in  the  winter  of  1860.  At  this 
place  (Hatfield),  I  have  not  known  the  thermometer  fall  below 
4°,  or  28°  below  freezing,  nevertheless  this  temperature  has 
proved  too  severe  for  many  things  except  evergreens ;  these 
and  all  the  Fir  tribe  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  in  the  kitchen 
garden  the  most  tender  of  the  wall-fruit  trees,  such  as  Peaches, 
are  not  in  the  least  injured.  These  and  most  other  trees  on 
walls  are  showing  for  bloom  as  well  as  anyone  could  wish ;  but 
many  stools  of  Baspberries  have  been  killed  outright. 

Of  green  vegetables  there  is  very  little  left  alive;  whole 
quarters  of  Broccoli  have  been  killed  to  a  plant,  especially  the 
plants  which  were  large  and  growing  luxuriantly,  but  a  few 
that  were  planted  late  have  escaped,  such  being  so  dwarf  as  not 
to  show  any  stem  above  ground.  I  have  before  noticed  the 
fact,  that  late-planted  Broccoli  will  often  withstand  the  severe 
weather  better  than  that  planted  early,  owing,  I  conclude,  to  its 
being  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the  tender  part  of  the  stem  just 
under  the  leaves  which  the  frost  attacks  first  being  so  well  pro- 
tected by  leaves.  Those  sorts  of  Broccoli  which  have  stood  the 
winter  best  are  Purple  Sprouting,  Melville's  Dalmeny  May, 
and  Wilcove.  Among  Kales  are  Melville's  Variegated,  Dwarf 
Green  Curled,  and  Buda  Kale.  Brussels  and  Dalmeny  Sprouts 
are  uninjured.  I  may  mention  that  a  bed  of  some  hundreds 
of  the  little  Bosette  Colewort,  although  growing  close  to  some 
Watercress  beds,  and  therefore  always  surrounded  with  water, 
have  passed  through  the  winter  almost  uninjured,  while  in  a 
large  bed  of  spring  Cabbage  standing  on  a  dry  bank  there  are 
hundreds  killed.  Again,  there  were  two  beds  of  Spinach  sown, 
one  in  the  early  part  of  September  and  the  other  early  in 
October  ;  the  former  has  borne  the  severe  weather  well,  and  is 
now  producing  some  good  dishes,  while  the  later-sown  bed  is 
worthless.  For  years  I  have  practised  sowing  my  principal 
bed  of  Winter  Spinach  in  August  ;  it  then  yields  a  good  pro- 
duce till  the  winter  is  far  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  gains 
strength  to  pass  through  the  winter  and  yield  again  long 
before  the  later-sown  bed.  It  is,  however,  always  well  to  sow 
in  October  also,  for  besides  providing  against  an  extra  demand, 
picking  from  this  bed  saves  the  other  or  winter  bed  from  being 
exhausted  so  much  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  Celery  has  not 
been  much  injured,  as  it  was  earthed-up  well  and  carefully, 
which  is  a  great  security,  and  the  tops  of  the  ridges  were  pro- 
tected with  Fern  and  rough  litter.  The  hardiest  Celery  has 
proved  to  be  Veitch's  Silver  White  and  the  Incomparable 
Dwarf  White,  and  among  Beds  Cole's  Defiance.  If  it  wore 
possible  to  always  obtain  the  above  sorts  true,  gardeners  would 
require  to  grow  no  others.  Veitch's  Silver  White  is  a  first-rate 
early  Celery,  next  comes  Defiance  Bed,  and  lastly,  Incomparable, 
which  is  the  hardiest  of  the  three  sorts — indeed,  of  any  that  I 
have  grown.  Henderson's  Conqueror  is  also  a  first-rate  white 
sort. 

Doubtless,  the  severe  winter  will  leave  behind  some  valuable 
lessons  to  gardeners  ;  one  of  the  principal  will,  no  doubt,  be  to 
provide  some  safer  way  of  protecting  the  Broccoli  crops — it  is 
the  one  thing  needful  to  gardeners.  I  do  not  like  the  system 
of  laying  Broccoli  which  is  practised  at  many  places.  I  never 
could  save  so  many  in  that  way  as  by  letting  them  stand  as  they 
grew.  I  say  let  them  stand  and  receive  the  benefit  of  sun  and 
air  to  harden  their  stems,  and  if  much  wet  weather  come  before 
frost,  which  is  often  the  ease,  they  have  a  chance  to  dry,  and 
will  bear  it  better  and  longer  without  injury.  I  never  practised 
laying  Broccoli  until  last  autumn,  and  1  am  sorry  for  it,  as  they 
are  all  killed  ;  it  is  among  those  not  laid  that  any  which  have 
survived  the  winter  are  to  be  found.    If  a  bed  of  Brooooli  were 
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growing  too  luxuriantly  in  autumn,  I  would  rather  cut  the  roots 
with  a  Bpade  to  check  the  growth  than  bury  the  stems  in  earth 
to  become  blanched  and  tender,  and  soddened  with  wet  at  the 
time  frost  comes  on.  What  ie  the  opinion  of  others  on  this 
point  ? — Thos.  Rbcoed,  Hatfield  Pari:,  Htrts. 


AccoBDiNO  to  Mr.  Adderley'a  remarks  on  the  severe  frost 
(see  page  66),  it  appears  to  have  had  more  effect  on  vegetables 
in  Kent  than  in  some  parts  of  Westmorland.  My  reason  for 
delaying  sending  these  notes  has  been  that  I  wished  to  give  the 
plants  a  fair  trial  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  them  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  which  of  the  varieties  have  stood 
the  winter  the  best. 

Shrubs  are  not  in  the  least  injured  here.  Asparagus  Kale, 
Cottagers'  Kale,  Cabbage  Sprouts,  and  Brussels  Spronts  have 
stood  remarkably  well.  I  commenced  gathering  Brussels 
Sprouts  on  the  16'uh  of  October,  Cottagers'  Kale  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  Citrled  Kale  on  the  9th  of  December ;  I  have 
done  fo  daily  ever  since,  and  have  still  a  plentiful  supply. 
Veitch's  Late  Curled  Kale  is  very  good,  has  borne  the  frost  well, 
Bud  does  not  seem  any  the  worse,  but  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Kale  is  killed.  Of  the  various  sorts  of  Broccoli  which  we  grow. 
Knight's  Protecting,  Dalmeny  May,  and  Cattell's  Eclipse  have 
stood  the  best.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  very 
light,  they  are  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  and  have  not  had 
any  artificial  protection.  The  Broccoli  is  all  standing  as  when 
planted,  not  laid-in. 

One  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  to  me  this  winter  has  been 
the  Leek,  and  it  can  be  highly  recommended  when  cultivated 
in  the  mode  adopted  here,  which  is  as  follows  :— Dig  a  trench 
18  inches  deep,  allow  1  foot  between  the  rows,  and  6  inches 
between  the  plants.  By  earthing-them  up,  a  length  of  about 
8  inches  of  the  Leek  is  beautifully  blanched,  and  makes  a 
useful  vegetable  for  winter,  especially  in  a  season  like  this. 
The  most  severe  frosts,  as  registered  by  Negretti  &  Zambra'e 
thermometer,  were,  on  January  lat,  20°  of  frost ;  on  the 
26th,  18°;  on  the  27th,  20° ;  and  on  the  28th,  19°.— E.  E., 
Windermere. 

GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETIES. 

I  KEAD  with  much  pleasure  the  article  in  this  Journal  re- 
specting the  Maidstone  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
ciety, more  particularly  as  at  the  time  I,  and  several  others, 
were  endeavouring  to  organise  a  similar  one  at  Tork. 

York  stands  high  in  respect  to  the  patronage  it  bestows  on 
horticulture.  It  has  one  flower  show,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  gala 
every  year,  and  the  liberal  prize,?  offered  are  such,  that  they 
gather  together  specimens  which  in  quantity  and  quality  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed,  even  at  the  metropolitan  showp.  It  also 
boasts  of  an  "Ancient  Society  of  Florists,"  said  to  be  the  oldest 
of  the  kind  in  England.  This  society,  which  had  its  origin 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  of 
depression  and  prosperity,  at  times  counting  its  members  by 
units,  but  at  present  with  an  enterprising  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, and  an  intelligent  committee,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it 
can  almost  count  as  many  members  as  it  is  years  old ;  but 
though  praiseworthy,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  gardeners' 
society.  It  has  been  felt  a  great  want  by  many  of  the  gar- 
deners in  and  around  York,  that  there  is  no  properly  organised 
society  to  meet  and  discuss  matters  connected  with  their  pro- 
fession. Several  enterprising  men  took  the  matter  in  hand ; 
amongst  the  more  active  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Mclnnes,  gar- 
dener to  the  Hon.  E.  Lascelles.  Middlethorpe  Manor,  and  Mr. 
Cowl,  Burton  Nursery,  York.  Ssveral  meetings  were  held,  and 
it  was  at  first  proposed  that  a  deputation  should  wait  on  the 
"Ancient  Florists,"  to  see  if  an  arrangement  could  be  arrived 
at,  to  connect  such  rules  with  those  of  that  Society  as  would 
meet  the  want  felt.  But  the  majority  thought  it  would  be  too 
much  like  "going  a  begging."  So  it  was  resolved,  that  they 
should  form  themselves  into  an  independent  society  for  the 
present ;  and  should  an  amalgamation  be  felt  desirable  at  any 
future  time,  both  societies  could  treat  then  on  an  equal  basis. 
Circulars  were  issued  to  several  gardeners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  meeting  was  held.  Upwards  of  twenty  members 
signed  their  names,  when  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
were  elected,  also  a  committee  was  formed  to  draw  up  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  society.  These  were  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  Maidstone  rules.  One  important  resolution  passed  is, 
that  the  meetings  shall  not  be  held  at  a  public  house.    A  great 


many  more  persons  have  signified  their  willingness  to  join, 
likewise  several  honorary  members,  and  at  present  the  Society 
promises  to  be  popular.  From  the  hearty  manner  in  which  all 
present  wished  it  success,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prosper, 
if  the  members  will  but  act  up  to  their  promises. 

My  motive  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  is  to  induce 
other  provincial  towns  to  do  likewise.  There  is  no  reason  why 
every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  that  holds  a  flower 
show,  should  not  form  a  society  of  this  kind,  and  not  for  each 
to  hold  an  isolated  position,  but  all  to  join  into  one  general  so- 
ciety. Then  subjects  connected  with  gardening  and  gardeners 
could  be  discussed,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  put  into 
operation  with  better  results  than  at  present.  If  a  few  enter- 
prising gardeners  in  various  districts  would  take  the  matter 
np,  I  believe  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  movement  would 
be  popular,  consequently  successful.  Although  the  Maidstone 
Society  has  not  been  the  first  to  start  a  movement  of  this  kind, 
still  the  state  of  prosperity  which  it  has  attained  should  be 
imitated  by  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  If  generally  organised, 
what  a  grand  holiday  gardeners  might  have  once  a-jear,  if  a 
day  and  place  should  be  appointed  for  an  excursion  to  the 
Crystal  Palace — like  the  Foresters  or  Oddfellows — or  to  Kew 
or  Hampton  Court,  &c.  "Young  men  from  the  country" 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  London  parks,  and 
other  places  of  interest  to  them  in  the  metropolis.  Gardeners 
are  so  migratory,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  have 
acquaintances  all  over  the  kingdom.  What  congratulations 
and  shaking  of  hands  there  would  be  !  How  many  old  friends 
would  meet  who  had  not  met  for  years  !  This  is  but  one  view 
of  the  benefits ;  but  before  pleasure  business,  and  while  I  was 
led  away  by  the  pleasing  dream,  I  forgot  that  a  great  deal  of 
business  must  be  done  before  that  pleasure  is  arrived  at.— A 

YOKKET.  

NEW  BOOK. 

The  Forester,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting,  Rearing, 
and  General  Management  of  Forest  Trees.      By  J.  Beown, 
LL.D.,    Wood-survcijor  and  Nurseryman,  Stirling.     Fourth 
Edition.    W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Althobgh  a  fourth  edition  it  is  a  "new  book,"  for  we  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  passage  in  the  preface,  "  The  author 
has  carefully  rewritten  the  volume,  and  added  nearly  one  hun- 
dred new  sections  upon  important  suVjects,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  up  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  times."    Nor  ia 
this  all  that  claims  approval,  for  Dr.  Brown  shows  that  he  is  a 
trustworthy  guide,  by  acknowledging  when  later  experience  has 
convinced  him  that  former  opinions  which  he  published  were 
erroneous — such  wrong  opinions  are  not  many,  and  one  instanco 
will  suffice. 

"  At  one  time  I  eonsicierea  lire  timber  of  tlie  Q.  seesiliflora  inferior 
to  tbat  of  Q.  pednncnlata ;  but  from  more  extended  observations  on 
the  subject  of  oak  timher  within  the  last  ten  years,  I  am  now  led  to 
state  that  the  timber  of  Ihe  one  sort  is  for  all  purposes  as  good  as  that 
of  the  other.  In  some  experiments  ivhich  I  made  recently  in  regard 
to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  timber  of  the  two  kinds,  I  found 
that  a  beam  of  the  sessiliflora  bore  fully  a  greater  strain  under  a  given 
weight  than  one  of  equal  dimensions  of  the  pedunculata.  Indeed,  for 
all  purposes  to  which  oak  timber  is  applied,  that  of  the  sessiliflora  ig 
used  as  plentifully  as  that  of  the  pedunculata,  and  in  old  buildings  its 
durability  has  been  found  to  bo  equal  to  the  timber  of  the  other  kind." 
The  increased  size  of  the  present  volume  also  sustains  its  claim 
to  consideration  as  a  "  new  book."  It  occupies  altogether 
850  large  8vo.  pages,  whereas  the  third  edition  contained  but 
700,  the  second  edition  about  500,  and  the  first  only  215  of  a 
12mo.  size.  That  first  edition  was  published  in  1848,  and  ap- 
peared very  opportunely.  Grent  complaints  had  been  published 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Boyal  Forests,  and  attention  was 
aroused  to  the  fact  that,  although  forest  trees  need  attention 
to  the  soil  they  prefer,  the  arrangement  of  their  roots  when 
planted,  draining,  thinning  and  pruning  during  their  early 
growth,  yet  that  all  these  needs  were  neglected,  and  the  care  of 
woods  and  forests  was  committe<3  to  men  who  were  more  capable 
of  cutting  down  a  tree  than  cultivating  it. 

Mr.  Brown,  when  he  first  published  "  The  Forester,"  held 
that  situation  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Diindas,  at  Arniston,  near 
Dalkeith,  audit  evinced  such  a  sound  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
that  when  the  commotion  about  the  Royal  Forests  was  made 
effectual,  he  was  appointed  to  the  survejorship  of  Dean  Forest. 
This  was  in  1854,  a  testimonial  was  presented  to  him  on  the 
occasion,  and  a  Foresters'  Association  instituled,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  chairman.    In  18G1  he  was  wood-manager  to  the 
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Earl  of  Seafield,  and  he  became  and  continues  one  of  our  best 
aathoiities  on  woodcraft. 

There  had  been  Email  works,  and  of  equally  small  authority, 
written  on  forest  management  by  Monteath,  Pontey,  Main, 
and  others,  but  Mr.  Brown's  volume,  even  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  its  diminutive  form,  and  still  more  decidedly  now,  is 
the  best  and  fullest  authority  on  the  mansRement  of  trees, 
whether  in  forest,  plantation,  or  hedge-row.  We  shall  make  no 
quotation,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  in 
the  volume  every  information  they  may  need  relative  to  forest 
trees,  from  the  sowing  of  their  seeds  to  the  time  of  felling, 
selling,  cutting  into  timber,  and  keeping  woodland  accounts  ; 
information  not  only  including  our  older  species  of  deciduous 
trees,  but  also  the  newest-introduced  Conifers. 


LIQUID  MANURES. 


All  plants  grown  in  small  pots,  and  whicli  are  expected  to  fmit  or 
bloom  in  little  Bpace,  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  if  the  kind  is  varied,  and  tbo  water  clear  and  not  given  too 
strong.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  concentrated  manures  which  have 
been  advertised,  and  they  are  all  useful,  bnt  I  would  not  use  them  quite 
60  strong  as  the  dealers  recommend. 

As  a  top-dressing  for  plants  in  pots,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  good; 
as  much  as  can  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  may  be 
put  on  a  6-iuch  pot,  and  if  the  colour  is  disliked  light  soil  may  be 
dusted  over  it.  The  virtues  will  be  washed  in  by  repeated  wateriugs. 
If  guano  were  used,  less  than  half  the  above  quantity  would  be  enough 
to  be  safe.  It  is  best  used  as  a  liquid  manure,  and  if  the  vessel  is 
lar"0  three  ounces  to  two  gallons  will  be  sufiicient;  if  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  half  a  day  previous  to  use,  and  then  the  sediment  be  left,  about 
half  the  quantity  will  do  for  the  future  mixings.  An  overdose  will  do 
mischief.  At  such  strength  the  watering  ia  very  effective  for  plants  in 
small  pots,  either  for  fruiting  or  blooming.  In  the  latter  case  the 
manure-waterings  ehould  rarely  be  given  until  the  flower  trusses 
appear. 

Although  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  such  concentrated  ma- 
nures, X  have  quite  as  great  faith  in  home-made  manures.  I  know 
there  are  great  virtues  in  house  sewage,  and  I  would  use  it  largely  if, 
when  too  strong,  I  could  always  dilute  it ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to 
use  it  too  strong,  and  the  alternative  for  the  plant  was  either  to  be 
iuinred  by  excessive  dryness  or  by  the  application  of  the  too  rich 
sewage  undiluted.  On  a  small  scale  it  is  easy  to  take  away  the  smell 
with  gypsum,  sulphuric  acid,  or  powdered  alum.  It  ia  often  anything 
but  pleasant  to  use  sewage  in  its  natural  state.  I  do  not  like  men  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  until  they  have  broken  their  fast  in  the 
morning.  I  would  place  most  reliance  on  made  liquid  manures,  which 
it  is  open  to  every  one  to  use.  Horse  dung  I  do  not  use  very  much, 
as  when  fresh  the  liquid  is  very  heating.  Cow  dung,  if  slightly  dried, 
affords  a  rich  manure  water  of  a  cooling  character  ;  it  does  admirably 
as  a  corrective  to  guano.  Sheep  dung  and  deer  dung  are  also  very 
good  when  well  soaked.  There  is  nothing  better  than  soot  when  the 
water  is  well  cleared  and  not  givc-n  too  strong,  for  if  stroug  it  will  tend 
to  parch  and  burn  the  roots.  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  are  easily 
injured  by  too  strung  a  dose. 

A  bushel  of  horse,  cow,  sbeep,  or  deer  droppings,  and  half  as  much 
of  pig  droppings  when  the  animal  is  well  fed,  will  be  sufiicient  for  fifty 
gallons  of  liquid,  and  when  that  is  drawn  off  lo  the  bottom  about  half 
the  quantity  will  do  for  the  nest  brewing.  These  should  be  steeped  a 
few  days  previous  to  use  ;  a  little  quicklime  added  will  help  to  clear 
them. 

One  bushel  of  good  dry  soot  will  make  a  strong  liquid  for  seveiity 
gallons.  Tbere  is  a  simple  method  of  making  it  which  should  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  drier  and  better  the  soot  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  mixing  it  up  first,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  stiff  pabte,  just  as  if 
Tou  were  making  fine  lime  plaster.  Unless  this  bo  done  no  after-care 
will  enable  vou  to  make  the  soot  and  the  water  mingle  freely.  This 
done  there  is  no  difiiculty,  the  soot  and  the  water  commingle.  "When 
the  vessel  is  tilled  a  broom  is  used  to  stir  all  nicely  together;  then  a 
small  spadeful  of  powdered  quicklime  is  sprinkled  over  the  suifaco. 
and  the  broom  ia  used  again.  In  twenty-four  hours,  with  all  this 
care,  there  will  bo  a  sooty  scum  on  the  surface,  which  it  ia  desirable  to 
remove  just  as  you  would  take  the  cream  off  milk.  Underneath,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  the  water  will  be  as  clear 
and  brigbt  as  dark-coloured  sherry.  At  the  above  strength  of  a  bushel 
to  seventy  gallons,  soot  water  would  be  too  strong  for  anything  in  pots. 
About  one-qnarter  to  three-quarters  of  soft  water  would  bo  enough 
■when  of  such  strength.  For  syringing  purposes— and  in  this  way  it  is 
a  great  deterrent  to  all  insects — it  must  be  used  much  weaker,  say  one 
gallon  of  the  soot  water  added  to  five  gallons  of  clear  soft  water. 

I  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  receptacles  for  manure 
water  of  various  liinds.  Many  simple  makeshifts  may  be  resorted  to. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  brick  and  cement  tanks  where  they  can  be 
easily  filled  witli  frcf'h  soft  water,  and  enough  of  them  to  have  some 
with  the  liquid  fermenting  whilHt  others  are  in  use.  At  one  time  X 
hud  some  barrels  abovegronnd  near  a  raiu-water  tank,  but  they  soon 
wore  out.  I  found  I  could  have  some  other  largo  barrels  equally  worn 
out  and  unserviceable  aa  to  holding  any  liquid.  Instead  of  keeping 
Ihem  abovcground,  where  they  were  useless,  I  had  a  large  trench  dag 


out,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  barrels  stood  merely  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  level ;  I  then  had  all  the  holes  and  cracks  stuffed  with  old  rags 
and  clay,  and  packed  the  outside  firmly  with  clay  for  an  inch  or  so, 
and  then  with  tar  and  clay  in  the  spaces  between.  The  old  useless 
barrels  have  never  leaked,  and  the  layer  of  clay  has  kept  the  tar  from 
affecting  the  water,  whilst  the  latter,  mixed  with  the  clay,  prevented 
leakage.  "What  w:t3  only  fit  for  burning  has  thus  done  many  years' 
good  service,  and  though  the  staves  are  in  many  cases  rotten  they  keep 
the  barrel  firm,  and  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  if  the  barrels  had 
been  good  and  useful  for  their  allotted  purpose.  With  a  little  trouble 
cottagers  might  easily  make  old  useless  barrels  watertight  for  liquid 
manures. 

In  the  case  of  all  droppings  of  animals  used  for  liquid  manure,  it  is 
well,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  soak  the  droppings  at  first  in  very  hot 
water.     This  will  kill  the  eggs  and  larvio  of  inatcts. — K.  F, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  second  Fubruary  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  at  Burlington  House,  A.  R.  Wallace,  Esq.,  the  President,  being 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  a  hybrid  silk  Moth  reared 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  parents  being  Bombyx  Pernji  and  B.  Yama-Mai. 
The  antennte  were  very  broad  ;  the  wings  dark  chocolate-coloured,  bnt 
like  Yama-Mai  in  form  ;  the  eye-like  spots  of  the  wings  round  and  like 
those  of  the  latter  species,  but  the  cocoon  was  of  the  ordinary  colour 
like  that  of  B.  Pernji,  and  not  of  a  pale  green  like  that  of  B.  Yama- 
Mai.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  common  silk  Moth,  B.  Mori, 
also  reared  by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  head  of  which  was  enclosed  within 
the  head  of  the  larva,  which  the  insect  had  not  had  the  power  to  throw 
off.  Mr.  McLachlan  mentioned  that  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
such  a  monstrosity  had  been  described  by  O.  F.  Mtiller  in  "  Der  Na- 
turforscher,"  in  which  the  monster  was  a  Hypogymna  dispar. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  a  common  Egyptian  Wasp,  Khynchinm 
brunneum,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  he  had  found  within  the  folds  of  the  covering  of  a  mummy, 
showing  that  the  species  had  inhabited  Egypt  for  many  ages  without 
having  undergone  any  change.  He  also  stated  that  this  insect  built 
its  nest  in  the  excavations  formed  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  that  country,  which  were  by  that  means  filled  up  and 
rendered  invisible.  Mr.  F.  Smith  also  communicated  a  passage  from 
Pepys's  Diary  dated  in  May,  1665,  in  which  the  writer  narrated  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  garden  of  John  Evelyn,  near  Hatton  Garden,  a 
glass  hive,  in  which  the  bees  could  be  seen  at  work,  proving  that  obser- 
vatory hives  were  not  a  modern  invention. 

Mr.  MiiUer  read  a  paper  on  the  dispersion  of  non-migratory  insects 
by  atmospheric  agencies,  in  which  he  had  collected  together  a  number 
of  records  of  showers  of  insects  after  violent  storms,  and  at  sea  at  long 
dist^iuces  from  land  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  these  agencies  played 
a  considerable  part  iu  the  geographical  distribution  of  insect  life, 
though  no  doubt  in  many  cases  the  species  thus  involuntarily  dispersed 
died  out  from  inability  to  cope  with  the  pre-existent  denizens  of  the 
localities  to  which  they  were  driven. 

Mr.  H.  Jenner  Fust  communicated  a  supplement  to  his  treatise  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  British  Lepidoptera,  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Watson's  work  on  the  disttibution  of  British  plants. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1870  was  an- 
nounced as  ready  for  distribution  among  the  members. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

KITCHEN    OIKDEN. 

The  present  ia  the  best  time  for  putting  in  the  general  eropp ; 
the  season,  the  weither,  and  the  state  of  the  ground  are  in  every 
way  favourable.  Carrots,  Leeks,  Oniotis,  Parsnijjs,  Potatoes, 
Parsley,  early  2'umips,  and  almost  all  garden  seeds  may  now 
be  sown  whenever  iho  ground  is  sufficiently  dry.  Manure  and 
dress  Asjyaragiis  beds.  Plant-out  in  a  dtop  rich  piece  of  ground 
Cauliflowers  that  have  been  wintered  under  protection.  When 
the  ground  will  permit,  it  will  be  found  a  very  good  practice  in 
transplanting  these  at  this  uncertain  season  to  throw-out 
shiiUow  trenches,  placing  the  removed  soil  on  the  north  side, 
and  putting  the  plants  in  the  trenches,  which  will  be  thus 
sheltertd  from  the  north  winds.  Forward  Celery  plants  for  a 
very  early  supply,  by  prioking-ont  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  sow 
on  the  same  for  suoceseion  crops.  Stir  the  soil  among  growing 
crops — as  Lettuce  and  Spinach,  and  prevent  weeds  from  making 
their  appearance. 

FEUIT    QAEDEN. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  head-down  old  trees  for  grafting,  this 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  young  stock  should  be  grafted  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Planting,  pruning,  and 
nailing  should  now  be  forwarded  as  much  as  possible.  These 
operations  cannot  be  finished  too  soon.  The  sap  having  now 
commenced  its  ascending  course,  broken  flower  buds  and  in- 
jured shoots  will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  neglect  and 
delay.  Continue  lo  protect  the  bloom  of  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Apricot  trees. 
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FLOKEE   GARDEN. 

Sweep  aud  thoroughly  oleau  lawns,  and  give  them  a  double 
rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  to  render  the  turf  smooth  and  solid. 
This  is  sometimes  put  oft'  until  dry  weather  sets  in,  after  which 
the  roller  makes  comparatively  little  impression ;  whereas,  if 
done  at  once  while  the  turf  is  in  a  wet  spongy  state,  it  will  be 
greatly  consolidated  and  improved  for  the  season.      If  any 
alterations  or  planting  still  remain  unfinished,  all  available 
hands  should  be  concentrated  on  this  work  so  as  to  complete  it 
as  soon  as  possible.    Planting  done  after  this  time  will  require 
much  attention  in  watering,  and  this  at  the  very  busiest  season 
of  the  year,  especially  il  large  plants  are  removed,  and  it  is  too 
common  a  practice  to  put  oH  such  work  to  the  last.     Look  over 
the  beds  planted  with  bulbs,  and   where  necoEsary  stir  the 
surface  soil  so  as  to  keep  it  open  and  friable,  and  to  give  a 
clean,  neat,  fresh  appearance.  If  the  soil  of  any  beds  or  clumjs 
for  masses  requires  renewing,  or  enriching  by  the  addition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  manure,  it  should  be  immediately  applied 
in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  receive  plants  or  seeds. 
Where  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  plants  are  grown  for  a 
number  of  years  successively  on  any  of  the  beds,  it  is  advisable 
once  in  four  or  five  years  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
soil,  and  to  fill  up  again  with  fresh  material ;  this  practice, 
however,  for  some  plants.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  for  instance, 
would  bo  rather  injurious,  for  the  latter  generally  grow  more 
luxuriantly  than  is  desirable,  even  in  the  poorest  soil.     Many 
bedding  plants,  however,  particularly  annuals,  take  more  from 
the  soil  than  can  be  supplied  to  it  in  a  moderate  top-dressing, 
and  where  we  find  a  certain  kind  of  plant  exactly  suited  to  a 
particular  situation,  we  do  not  change  it  every  year,  but  prefer 
changing  the  soil.     Perhaps  no  kind  of  flower  garden  is  more 
generally  interesting  than  one  of  mixed  herbaceous  plants,  if 
they  are  tastefully  arranged  as  regards  height  and  habit  of 
growth,  colour,  and  season  of  flowering,  and  it  is  owing  to  a 
want  of  attention  to  these  matters  of  detail  that  flower  gar- 
dening of  this  description  is  so  little  in  repute.     The  beds  are 
too  generally  planted  with  little  regard  to  system  at  first,  and 
gaps   which  occur  afterwards  are  supplied  with  little   better 
taste.    As  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  cannot  be  rectified 
during  the  season  of  growth,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is 
to  name  them  carefully  as  they  come  into  flower,  and  to  make 
memoranda  of  their  height,  colour,  seasoii,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities.    With  the  assistance  of  this  information  any  cul- 
tivator may  make  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  both  beauti- 
ful and  interesting.     Carnations  and  Picotees  have  suffered 
much  daring  the  past  winter,  those  which  escaped  should  be 
potted  forthwith.     I  know  of  nothing  better  to  grow  them  in 
than  two  parts  virgin  loam,  one  part  decomposed  horse  manure, 
and  one  part  sharp  river  sand.     In  this  simple  compost,  with 
occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season,  I  have  seen  them  flourish  and  produce  an  excellent 
bloom.     Tulip  seed  may  now  be  sown,  covering  slightly.    Nets 
may  be  kept  over  the  main  beds  to  preserve  the  foliage  of  the 
advancing  plants  from  being  out  by  severe  winds,  or  battered 
by  hailstones.     The  surface  of  Pink  beds  may  be  moved  and 
the  plants  top-dressed  with  rich  compost.    The  same  treatment 
will  apply  to  Paneies.     Polyanthus  seed  should  be  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes,  sheltering  the  plants  as  they  rise,  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.   llauunouluseB,as  a  matter  of  course,  are  all  in 
the  ground  and  the  seed  sown.     Shelter  both  the  beds  and  seeds 
from  excessive  wet. 

GBEENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cammence  ascertaining  whether  there  is 
a  suflioient  quantity  of  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory during  the  summer  and  autumn.  If  this  is  attended 
to  at  once,  very  much  may  yet  be  done  towards  making  good 
any  deficiencies  that  may  happen  to  be  discovered,  for  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  provide  multitudes  of  showy  plants  for  blooming 
early  in  autumn.  Toung  plants  of  AUamandas,  Clerodendrons, 
Torenias,  &c.,  and  many  other  things,  if  encouraged  with  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  will 
form  good-sized  specimens  in  a  few  months  ;  and  large  masses 
of  Statices,  than  which  few  plants  are  more  useful,  will  under 
kind  treatment  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time.  Catsia 
corymbosa  is  a  useful  plant  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  other  plants  are  scarce,  as  it  grows  very  rapidly  and  pro- 
duces a  long  succesfion  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Those,  also, 
who  possess  Balsamiua  Jerdonite  should  encourage  it  by  every 
possible  means  to  make  wood  and  propagate  as  quickly  and 
freely  as  possible,  for  it  is  just  the  plant  that  is  wanted  for 
autumn  decoration.  Then  there  are  numbers  of  useful  plants 
that  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  as  Thunbergias,  Ipomieas,  Cooks- 


combs,  Balsams,  Lobelias,  &c. ;  and  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  made 
of  young  wood  will  root  in  warm  sand  in  little  more  than  a 
week,  and  may  be  grown  into  fair-sized  specimens  by  July. 
Give  free  ventilation  when  cold  winds  can  be  avoided,  and  be 
cautious  in  the  use  of  fire  heat,  dispensing  with  it  on  all 
possible  occasions;  indeed,  it  will  henceforth  scarcely  be  re- 
quired, except  to  ward  off  too  sudden  a  depression  through 
frosty  nights.  Where  gay  Azaleas,  Bhododendrons,  and  Boses 
are  kept  by  themselves,  a  canvas  screen  should  be  immediately 
put  in  requisition  in  order  to  retain  those  charming  flowers. 
When  sucii  is  the  case  a  very  bmall  amount  of  atmospheiio 
moisture  will  suflice. 

STOVE. 

Increase  atmospheric  moisture  considerably,  not,  however,  in 
sudden  clouds  of  steam,  but  steadily  and  permanently.  Soma 
slight  shading  with  the  Orchids  may  be  necessary  from  11  a.m. 
to  2  P.M.  on  very  sunny  days.  When,  however,  the  sun  only 
breaks  out  at  intervals,  prefer  giving  more  air  and  increasing 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

PITS  AND   FRAMES. 

Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  shrubby  Anagallises,  Antirrhinums, 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  all  cuttings  of 
half-hardy  plants  will  striko  in  little  more  than  a  week  in  a 
sweet  bottom  heat  of  75°.— W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday  last  we  had  rather  unexpocledly 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ;  and  in  one  respect  we  were  glad  to  see  it, 
as  along  with  the  frost  of  the  succeeding  morning,  it  put  a 
stop  to  ground  work  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  enabled  us  to 
proceed  with  cleaning  sheds,  washing  pots,  remedying  defective 
glass  in  sashes,  potting  in  stokehole  sheds  where  all  was  warm, 
and  changing  bedding  plants  into  cooler  quarters,  where  they 
could  be  almost  left  to  themselves  until  planting-out  time. 
We  also  went  on  propagating  by  cuttings  what  we  wished  to 
increase,  and  pricking  out  lo:s  of  small  seedlings  in  shallow 
wooden  boxes,  which  we  find  the  easiest  to  manage  and  the 
easiest  and  most  economical  to  obtain.  All  such  work  will,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  best  done  according  to  the  comfort  of  the 
workmen.  A  man,  however  well  disposed,  cannot  do  such  deli- 
cate work  as  pricking  ofl  small  seedlings  with  the  points  of  his 
fingers  like  so  many  points  of  ice.  We  have  not  yet  had  a 
properly  heated  wotkshed  for  such  purposes,  and  therefore 
take  advantage  of  sheds  where  there  is  a  furnace  ;  but  so  well 
is  this  matter  now  understood,  that  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
even  small  nurseries  are  quite  as  particular  in  having  their 
working  sheds  heated  by  hot  water  in  winter  as  in  applying  it 
to  their  glass  houses.  It  is  certain  there  is  no  excuse  for  dila- 
tonneas,  idleness,  or  beating  hands  and  arms  for  warmth  when 
such  comfort  is  provided. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  mild  day  of  the  18th  brought  all  our  usual  work  in  full 
force  upon  us.  Where  the  main  crops  of  Onions  have  not  been 
sown  no  time  should  now  be  lost,  and  a  principal  sowing  of 
Carrots  should  also  be  made.  Parsnips  do  well  sown  even  in 
February.  Beet,  Salaafy,  and  Scorzonera  may  also  be  sown 
where  a  few  run  heads  are  not  feared.  For  a  uniform  level 
crop  it  is  as  well  to  defer  sowing  to  the  end  of  the  month  or 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  ground  is  yet  so  cold  that  it  is 
hardly  warm  enough  to  encourage  germination  except  in  the 
hardiest  seeds,  as  Peas  and  Beans,  of  which  successions  should 
be  put  in.  Early  crops  of  these  sufiered  a  little  from  the  frost 
of  the  morning  of  the  17th,  but  not,  we  trust,  enough  to  hurt 
them. 

We  pricked  oft  a  lot  of  small  plants  of  Celery  into  small 
wooden  boxes,  and  placed  them  in  a  shady  place  in  a  vinery  at 
work.  We  generally  sow  Celery  twice  or  thrice,  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  this  more  as  a  custom  than  from  any  ab- 
solute necessity.  The  general  idea  has  been  that  small  p'lantg 
which  are  fit  to  be  pricked  oft'  into  a  little  heat  in  the 
middle  of  March,  are  sure  to  throw  up  their  flower-stalks  in 
July,  August,  and  later,  whilst  plants  from  seed  subsequently 
sown,  and  fit  to  be  pricked  off  in  April  and  May,  are  compara- 
tively safe  from  bolting.  The  result  of  our  experience  and 
observation  is,  that  plants  properly  looked  after,  the  roots  kept 
from  being  dried  up,  &o.,  and  that  are  pricked  off  now,  are  just 
as  safe  from  bolting  as  those  pricked  cfl'  two  mouths  later.  Wo 
have  often  had  in  March  good  beds  of  Celery  without  a  bolted 
head,  although  the  tiny  seedlings  had  been  pricked  off  in  the 
March  of  the  previous  year.    When  we  had  very  early  Celery 
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and  consequently  sowed  at  the  end  of  December  or  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  we  could  have  counted  on  our  fingers  all  the 
run  heads  in  July,  August,  and  September.  The  treatment 
given,  so  as  to  prevent  stagnation  of  growth,  will  have  more 
effect  in  preventing  bolting  than  the  mere  time  of  the  suc- 
cessive sowings.  Very  early  Celery  requires  much  attention 
before  planting  out.  That  which  is  pricked  out  towards  the 
end  of  March  will  want  but  little  care  comparatively,  except  to 
be  gradually  hardened  off.  We  generally  give  the  most  for- 
ward the  benefit  of  a  glass  safh  for  a  time,  before  finally  trans- 
planting. 

FRUIT   EErAETMENT. 

As  the  snow  covered  the  roofs  of  our  orchard  houses,  and  as 
with  all  our  care  we  discovered  some  traces  of  the  Aphis  per- 
sicffi,  in  comparison  with  which  the  green  fly  is  a  trifle,  we 
smoked  the  houses  well  by  smothered  burnings  of  bruised 
Laurel  leaves.  They  must  have  strong  constitutions  that 
would  withstand  such  treatment.  The  scent  of  the  smoking 
was  strong  and  disagreeable  at  a  good  distance  from  the  houses, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  snow  covering,  some  of  the  smoke  and 
fumes  escaped  from  the  front.  Care  must  be  taken  by  damp 
coverings  of  moss,  etc.,  that  the  leaves  bruised  and  broken 
along  with  small  twigs,  do  not  emit  flare  or  flame,  as  that  might 
be  dangerous.  We  have  not  found  an  insect  alive  after  the 
infliction,  but  of  course  the  smoking  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  unhatched  eggs.  At  this  early  season,  however, 
the  young  are  often  produced  alive,  or  viviparous,  like  little 
ropes  of  Onions,  and  not  from  eggs  deposited,  and  therefore 
killing  the  old  ones  is  of  extra  importance. 

We  stated  lately  that  the  floor  or  surface  soil  of  these  houses 
had  all  been  scraped  ofi  to  the  depth  of  say  half  an  inch. 
This  also  is  so  far  a  security  against  insects.  As  a  whole  the 
ground  beneath  was  hard  and  rather  dry.  In  the  snowy  and 
frosty  days  alluded  to,  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots  in  one  house 
was  picked  off,  and  a  fresh  rim  of  turf  put  round,  and  fresh 
rich  compost  added.  The  turf  rims,  some  of  them  resting  on 
the  ground,  were  formed  of  pieces  of  rather  thin  turf  doubled 
in  upon  themselves,  so  that  the  grass  should  be  inside  and  the 
earth  of  the  turf  outside.  This  prevents  the  grass  showing 
itself,  whilst  it  gives  toughness  to  the  rim  thus  formed,  so  as 
to  last  for  the  season.  We  like  these  very  well.  Where  turf 
cannot  be  had  conveniently,  zinc  rims  are  very  useful,  look 
neat,  and  take  up  but  little  room  ;  say  strips  of  zinc  from  2J  to 
3J  inches  deep,  and  cut  with  zinc  scissors  to  the  requisite 
length,  so  that  the  ends  merely  cross  each  other  where  they 
meet  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot.  One  advantage  of  such  zinc 
rims  is,  that  many  of  our  soft-skinned  molluscs  decline  to 
climb  over  the  zinc.  Having  thus  attended  to  the  pots,  we 
broke  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  the  points  of  a  fork,  just  a 
little  less  than  half  an  inch,  so  that  water  should  ba  absorbed 
more  equally,  and  then  watered  where  dry  with  weak  sewage. 
We  next  covered  all  over  with  about  an  inch  of  rotten  dung,  in 
which  a  little  lime  was  mixed,  and  scattered  over  that  fresh 
dryish  loam,  so  as  to  give  all  a  clean,  fresh  appearance.  The 
reason  for  adopting  these  processes  in  succession  was  first  to 
secure  the  roots  from  being  too  dry,  not  watering  where  it  was 
moist  enough,  or  where  pots  needing  water  had  stood  through 
the  winter;  and  secondly,  to  secure  a  comparatively  fresh,  dry 
surface  in  the  house  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  as  thoEO 
against  the  wall  are  now  opecing  their  flowers.  The  dry  sur- 
face will  be  all  in  favour  of  the  bloom,  and  also  be  a  safeguard 
if  we  should  have  severe  frost  in  tho  mornings. 

Strawberries  in  the  fine  sunny  days  are  now  of  a  good  colour 
and  fair  for  flavour.  We  huve  j)U'nty  of  places  in  which  we 
can  bring  the  plants  on  to  the  flowering  period,  but  we  are 
scarce  of  room  where  there  is  the  proper  slope  and  light  to  set 
the  flowers  well,  and  therefore  when  the  plants  have  set  a 
BuflScient  number  of  fruit  we  often  move  them  to  swell  and 
ripen,  but  even  theu  the  flavour  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  light  and  requisite  ventilation  given.  On  these  accounts 
our  best  makeshifts  in  houses  where  the  Strawberry  may  be 
considered  as  a  stolfn  or  extra  crop,  will  not  equal  the  results 
to  be  obtained  in  a  Strawberry  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  built  with  an  inclination  to  all  the  direct  sunlight  possible 
n  March  and  April.  For  general  management  see  previous 
weeks'  notices. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPAKTMENT. 

The  snow  has  greatly  benefited  the  new-laid  turf.  When  we 
can  manage  to  finish  such  work  in  March,  we  do  not  expect  to 
have  the  turf  watered  afterwards.  But  for  the  damp  in  the 
ground  we  would  have  soaked  some  turf  laid  before  the  snow, 
as  it   had  become  dry  from  exposure  after   being  taken  up. 


This  dipping  is  worth  many  waterings ;  and  though  such  a 
practice  is  anything  but  to  be  commended,  we  have,  by  im- 
mersing the  turf  in  a  tub  of  water,  laid  it  successfully  at  mid- 
summer. 

Turf  Fois. — A  lot  of  turf  taken  up  from  2i  to  3  inches  thick 
was  cut  into  squares  of  about  3  inches  each  way,  a  hole  was 
scooped  out  in  the  centre,  and  Geranium  plants  taken  from 
boxes  put  one  in  each  piece  of  turf  along  with  light  rich  soil, 
the  turves  placed  close  together  on  leaves,  then  rotten  leaf  mould 
strewn  between  them,  watered,  and  protected  with  old  sashes, 
mats,  See.,  at  first.  These  plants  generally  turn  out  well  and 
never  suffer  from  the  removal,  the  roots  hanging  all  round  the 
turf.  Our  turf  this  season  is  rather  light,  sandy,  and  sweet — 
all  the  better. 

Fropapating  by  Leaves. — In  propagating,  for  details  see  pre- 
vious numbers.  We  repeat  what  some  anxious  ones  may  have 
forgotten,  that  the  leaves  of  many  plants  will  soon  strike  and 
form  plants.  Most  leaves  of  plants  will  form  roots,  but  there 
the  matter  rests,  they  will  not  form  a  stem.  Many  fleshy  suc- 
culent leaves  will  form  both  roots  and  stems.  For  instance, 
this  is  not  only  the  case  with  Gloxinias,  fine-leaved  Begonias, 
&c.,  but  every  piece  of  the  leaves  when  cut  up  into  shreds, 
especially  if  they  have  a  piece  of  vein  or  midrib  at  their  base, 
will  soon  form  independent  plants.  We  have  thus  soon  had  a 
dozen  little  plants  from  a  single  Begonia  leaf.  The  fine-leaved 
Coleuses  are  often  scarce  in  spring,  though  wanted  by  scores 
or  hundreds  in  summei'.  The  cuttings,  of  course,  strike 
freely  in  heat,  but  the  difficulty  often  is  to  obtain  enough 
cuttings  where  the  keeping  means  of  a  dry  heat  are  wanting  in 
winter.  In  such  a  case  every  leaf  becomes  available.  We 
have  not  yet  tried  slitting  the  leaves  into  so  many  shreds,  and 
inserting  them  as  cuttings ;  but  whole  leaves  inserted  by  part 
of  the  footstalk  and  part  of  the  base  cf  the  leaf  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot  in  sandy  soil,  soon  form  a  protuberance, 
from  which  roots  are  produced  ;  ere  long  a  little  stem  rises,  so 
that  ultimately  one  would  not  know  the  plants  raised  from  the 
leaves  from  those  raised  from  cuttings.  There  is  this  difference, 
that  the  cutting,  however  small,  makes  a  plant  much  sooner 
than  a  leaf.  When  the  first-struck  are  potted  off  it  will  be  no 
long  time,  if  growing  in  a  moist  heat,  before  they  will  bear 
topping  for  cuttings  and  leaf-propagation.  Now  is  the  time  to 
secure  in  such  cases  freedom  from  iuseote. — E.  F. 


TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bell  &  Thorpe,  Paddock  Nurseries,  Sliatiori-ou-AmB.—Select  Seed 
Catalogne. 

George  Yatea,  31,  Little  Underbank,  Stockport. — Sescripike  Cata- 
luyne  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

'Hngh  Findlay,  "West  Netlierton  and  West  Shaw  Streets,  Kilmar- 
nnck.  —  Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
Trees,  d-c. —  Catalogue  oj  Florists'  Flowers  and  Bedding  Plants. 

J.  Coombs,  The  Ferns,  Eudeld,  Middlesex.— C«?n%!ieo/Cu»i)i</s 
of  Geraniums,  d-c. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  102,  Eastgate  Street,  and  Newton  Nnrserieg, 
Chester. —  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
and  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — Veseripive  Cata- 
logue of  Florists'  Floteers. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*jj*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  tho    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,   and   Country   Gentleman."     By  doing  so  they 
aro   subjected   to  unjustifiable   trouble   and   expense.     All 
communications   should    therefore  he    addressed   solelij   to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
Wo  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  same 
sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  I'oultry 
and   Bee  subjects,   if  they  expect  to   get   them   answered 
promptly  and   conveniently,    but  write  them  on  separate 
communicatiuns.     Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 
Chk*p  Gnr-ENHOUSK  (^  Bcniicr).— So  say  we,  Why  do  not  advcrtisfra 
state  the  prico  i.f  tho  different  sized  houses  ?    In  '■  Greenhouses  for  tho 
Many  "  and  in  our  iifit'es  you  will  find  out  for  what  houses  may  be  put  up, 
with  a  little  ingenuity  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  owner.    A  portable 
houRo  is  what  woulil  suit  vou.    We  can  hardly  tell  you  how  beat  to  lay 
out  £20  without  knowing  exactly  what  you  want.    Anyone  who  advertises 
portable  bouses  in  our  columns  would  give  you  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, especially  if  you  sent  a  prepaid  envelope  for  reply.    It  is  a  mistake 
to  advertise  and  not  give  prices. 
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Washing  Rose  Trees  (-4/1  Old  Beader),—'We  do  uot  recommend  the 
practice  of  washing  Roae  trees  in  the  spring,  when  the  young  buds  are 
just  starting,  with  any  of  the  insecticide  compounds,  as  Gishurst,  Clarke's, 
Fowler's,  Abyssinian  mixture,  ct  id  genus  omne,  as  there  is  more  proba- 
bility of  injury  being  done  to  the  buds  than  good  by  the  destruction  of 
the  eggs  of  insects,  &c. ;  but  we  do  strongly  recommend  constant  syring- 
ing during  the  growing  season  with  pure  rain  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  qu-intity  of  sott  soap  and  clear  soot  water.  A  strong 
mixed  solution  of  the  latter  can  be  kept  in  an  earthenware  pancheon,  and 
added,  when  it  is  settled,  lo  each  canf  ul  of  wattr,  which  is  used  in  syring- 
ing. This  treatment  will  both  invigorate  the  plants  and  keep  them  free 
from  aphis  and  mildew.  Whenever  honeydew  is  seen  on  the  leaves  look 
carefully  on  the  upper  shoots  for  aphis,  as  honeydew  is  almost  invariably 
the  deposit  of  aphis,  and  it  is  altogether  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  aphis 
comes  to  feed  on  the  honeydew,  as  the  aphides  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found 
on  leaves  much  covered  with  honeydew,  but  the  white  cast-off  coats  or 
skins  of  the  aphides  will  be  found  plentifully  enough.  The  Rose  weevil 
(worm  i'  the  bud)  requires  hand-picking  ;  the  leaves  are  too  much  curled 
up  by  the  insects  for  the  syringe  to  remove  them,  though  it  will  help  to 
check  their  spread  when  soft  soap  is  freely  used  with  the  water. 

Rose  Cuttings  (B.  £.)■— The  Rose  cuttings  put  in  last  autumn  under 
a  north  wall  we  would  take  up  in  April,  place  in  small  pots,  and  set  in  a 
cold  frame,  keeping  close  and  shaded  for  a  time,  sprinkling  them  over- 
head every  morning.  When  established  and  growing  freely,  plant  them 
out  about  18  inches  apart  in  an  open  situation,  in  good  rich  soil  woU 
■worked.  The  weakest  we  should  put  out  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in 
rows  about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  autumn  you  could  move  them  to  their 
final  quarters.  Allow  them  to  grow  at  will  this  season.  If  inconvenient 
to  pot  the  plants,  leave  them  where  they  are  until  May,  and  then  take 
them  up  carefully  and  plant  them  where  you  require,  watering  in  dry 
weather. 

RosEs  IN  India  (An  Old  Subscriber).— The  pruning  and  other  treat- 
ment must  vary  with  the  latitude  The  Himalaya  Mountains  and  Cape 
Comorin  have  totally  different  climates.  An  intelligent  local  native 
Mallee  will  manage  the  Rose— the  Gul  of  India— better  than  we  could 
advise.  Speede's  "New  Indian  Gardener,"  published  by  Thacker&Co., 
Calcutta,  ia  the  best  book  we  know  on  Indian  gardening,  but  it  says 
nothing  about  Rose-culture. 

Narcissus  and  Jonquil  not  Flowering  (A  Subscriber).— Vrohahly 
they  have  increased  by  oflfectB  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  weak 
Irom  the  overcrowding,  though  we  have  not  found  such  to  be  the  case 
oftener  than  once  in  every  two  or  three  years.  We  advise  you  to  take 
them  up  when  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  and  after  well  manuring  the 
ground,  to  replant,  removing  the  small  bulbs,  and  planticg  only  the 
largest  size  for  flowering,  but  put  in  the  smallest  by  themselves  to  gain 
strength.  Replant  the  same  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  the 
bulbs  every  year;  every  second  or  third  year  is  quite  sufficient.  Pro- 
bably you  have  other  plants  amongst  them  in  summer,  and  the  efloct  is 
to  shade  the  foliage  before  it  is  mature.  We  have  known  the  foliage 
whilst  quite  green  pulled  off,  in  order  to  fill  the  ground  with  bedding 
plants,  and  yet  sujh  persons  complain  of  the  bulbs  not  doing  any  good. 

Native  Guano  (G.  M.).— We  have  no  esperieuco  of  the  "  native  guano," 
but  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it,  aa  your  employer  wishes  it.  We  think 
Queen  Pines  6  lbs.  6  ozs.,  5  lbs.  6  oza.,  and  5  lbs.  extraordinary  weights 
for  plants  ten  months  old.  The  Queen  Pine  a  crown  in  November,  1869, 
and  now  in  flower,  we  should  consider  satisfactory. 

Annuals  for  Cut  Flowers  (A.  S.  JJ.).— Ten-week  Stocks,  Astera, 
Helichrysums,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Scabious  in  great  variety  are  all 
fine,  and  so  are  Larkspurs,  especially  the  Branching,  Sweet  Alj-asum, 
Aspernla  azurea  setosa,  Centranthns  macrosiphon  and  its  variety  bicolor. 
Chrysanthemum  Dunnetti  flore-pleno,  C.  hybridum  flore-pleno.  Erysi- 
mum Peroffakianum,  Leptosiphon  androsaceus  and  its  variety  albus, 
Lupinus  nanus.  Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb  scarlet,  spotted,  and  yellow  ; 
and  besides  those  you  name,  which  are  good.  Heliotropes,  Ageratum, 
Delphinium  Earlowi  and  Bella  Donna,  Dianthus  hybridus  Marie  Pare, 
D.  hybridus  multiflorus,  Herbaceous  Phlox,  Salvia  patens  and  S.  splen- 
dens.  Carnations,  Picotees,  Piuks,  and  Mignonette.  Stokesia  cyanoa  is 
not  quite  hardy,  except  in  warm  situations,  and  with  protection  in  winter. 
It  does  well  in  the  garden  borders  in  summer.  Michauxia  campanuloides 
is  a  good  border  plant,  but  is  apt  to  damp  off  in  winter,  to  guard  agaiust 
which  it  should  he  planted  in  light  soil  well  drained. 

Pruning  Ivy  Uma(ffur).—In  pruning  Ivy  it  is  proper  to  remove  with 
the  shears  every  leaf  and  shoot,  so  as  to  cut  it  close,  and  secure  a  close, 
even  growth.  All  the  leaves,  whether  with  long  or  short  stems,  should 
be  cut  off.  The  leaves  with  short  stalks  are  last  year's  late  growth,  and 
those  with  long  stalks  are  partly  last  season's  early  growth,  and  partly 
the  late  growth  of  the  previous  year,  but  as  a  rule  the  long-stalked  leaves 
are  rendered  so  by  their  having  to  elongate  to  reach  the  light,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  covered  by  the  young  growth.  Ivy  sheds  its  leaves 
about  July. 

-  5^°/u  °^  Lebanon  Transplanting  (J.  J?.  F.  C.).— Now  is  a  good  time, 
indeed  better  than  autumn,  to  move  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  especially  as 
It  has  been  sheltered  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  is  to  be  moved  to  an 
exposed  situation.  Take  it  up  carefully,  preserving  as  many  of  the  roots 
as  possible,  and  lifting  with  a  ball  of  earth.  Water  if  the  weather  prove 
dry,  but  do  not  make  the  soil  a  sour  mass  from  frequent  waterings. 
Good  rich  loam,  especially  that  from  decayed  turf,  is  most  suitable,  or, 
failing  that,  the  top  2  or  3  inches  of  a  pasture  chopped  up  is  excellent. 
Trench  the  spot  two  spits  deep  before  planting,  making  a  circle  with  a 
3-feet  radius,  or  a  circle  G  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  well  to  keep  that  for  a 
lew  years  free  of  weeds.    Stake  securely. 

Sowing  Cocumbers,  &c  ,  for  Exhibition  in  August  (Dynnewydd).— 
The  Cucumbers  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Melons 
between  now  and  the  1st  of  April,  the  Broad  Beans  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  the  Peas  in  the  first  week  of  May.  As  these  crops  are  dependant  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  weather  as  to  the  time  of  coming  in,  and  the 
kinds  vary  in  their  periods  of  ripening  or  attaining  a  condition  fit  for 
table,  due  allowance  must  be  made.  Ihere  should  ho  more  than  one 
sowing  of  the  Beana  and  Peas. 

Vine  Disbudding  (West  Cunififrland).— The  Vines  on  the  spur  system 
being  pruned  to  two  eyes  is  quite  right.  Wait  until  you  can  distinguish 
the  bunches  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  then,  if  the  lowest  shoot 
show  fine  bunches,  remove  the  uppermost  shoot  on  each  spur,  and  if 
there  should  be  no  fruit  on  the  lowest  shoot  but  on  tho  upper,  leave  both, 


and  the  upper  one,  when  it  has  fruited,  can  be  cut  clean  out,  and  that 
not  fruited  pruned  to  two  eyes.  In  this  way  you  can  keep  the  spurs  short. 
When  all  the  eyes  are  fairly  started,  and  especially  the  lowest  eyes,  the 
rods  should  be  tied  in  the  position  they  are  to  have  during  the  season  of 
growth. 

Melons,  Planting  in  a  Pit  (Ficav).— Oneplantunder  each  light  would 
be  a  suliicient  distance  for  the  plants  to  he  trained  to  a  trellis. 

Seedling  Variegated  PelakqgniujUS  Losing  Colour  (V.  Z.  P.). — 
We  think  it  is  owing,  as  you  think,  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  for 
duriuR  very  bright  hot  weather  under  glass  they  lose  colour.  Could  you 
not  pfford  a  slight  shade  in  hot  weather,  say  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.? 
Tiffany  answers  very  well,  and  we  think  pits  are  better  than  houses  for 
all  plants  of  such  size  that  they  can  be  moved  into  them  in  summer. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  more  moist,  and  the  pots  are  not  so  much  exposed 
to  the  sun  as  those  in  larger  structures. 

Shrubbery  Borders  {A  Cottage  Gardcner).-~YoT  such  a  place  we  do 
not  think  you  would  gain  nnytbi..g  by  wiring  your  dwarf  walls,  as  nothing 
would  thrive  against  them.  Nothing  would  suit  better  than  banks  of 
Rbododendrons  if  the  soil  answered.  As  you  speak  of  Chinese  Arbor- 
Vita?,  we  think  that  six  of  such  plants  would  be  enough  for  each  side, 
three  in  each  triangular  sp.ace,  and  the  other  side  might  bo  the  samo  aa 
you  suggest.  Beginning  at  the  house,  then,  we  would  plaut  six  shrubs 
as  follows  :— Three  in  each  triangular  space— thus,  Chinese  Arbor-Vitre, 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  Thujupsis  borealip,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Thujopsis  gigantea,  and  Junipeius  chinensis.  The  intervening  spaces 
we  would  fill  with  green  and  variegated  Hollies  and  Arbutus,  fronting 
with  the  best  varieties  of  Berberis  mixed  with  Aucubas.  The  front  wall 
of  the  house  to  tho  north  we  would  cover  with  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
and  the  scarlet  Pyracantha,  both  very  hardy  and  beautiful,  and  the 
borders  we  would  chiefly  plant  with  Laurustiuus,  bordered  with  Cistus, 
Daphne  Cneorum,  and  dn-arf  hardy  Heaths,  as  Erica  herbacea,  carnea,  &c. 

Abronia  umbellata  (D.  ilf.).— It  is  a  half-hardy  annual  of  trailing 
habit,  attaining  a  height  of  about  6  inches ;  flowers  pink  or  rosy  lilac, 
from  June  to  October.  It  is  anything  but  new,  having  been  introduced 
in  1823  from  California. 

Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  and  Spruce  near  the  Sea  (A  Young 
Be,g inner}.— The  specimens  you  sent  us  are  certainly  destroved  or 
scorched  by  the  sea  spray.  Scotch  Fir,  though  succeeding  a  ahoVt  dis- 
tance inland  and  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  does  not  thrive  very 
near  the  sea.  Austrian  Pine,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  evergreen  trees 
for  situations  near  the  sea,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  it  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  sea  and  within  reach  of  tho  sea  spray ;  it  does  well 
in  a  glen  on  the  east  coast  not  800  yards  from  the  sea.  Spruce  ia  of  no 
use  so  far  as  we  have  experiencts  and  we  have  abundant  testimony  of  ita 
being  unsuitable.  At  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  sea  we  have  Austrian 
Pine,  and  Corsican  Pine,  the  latter  probably  the  quickest  growing  of  all  the 
Pines,  and  superior  to  either  Scotch  Fir  or  Austrian  Pine  for  rapid  and 
straight  growth).  Maritime  Pine  and  Chinese  Juniper  are  good.  Of 
deciduous  trees,  most  of  the  Maples  succeed,  especially  Sycamore.  Ash 
does  tolerably  well.  Poplar,  white-leaved  ;  Pear  (ornamental  sorts),  Turkey 
Oak,  Elm,  Thorns,  Sea  Buckthorn,  Elder,  common  and  scarlet-berried; 
and  Gueldres  Rose.  There  are  others  that  do  well  in  more  southerly  parts, 
but  the  above  are  what  we  find  succeeding  north  of  the  Humber. 

Growing  Vines  {R.  S.  S.).— We  approve  of  the  principle  of  grafting 
Vines  on  hardy  stocks,  for  which  there  need  not  be  any  very  expensive 
border-preparation.  The  writer  you  allude  to  is  not  a  grower  of  Vines 
for  sale— t.^.,  not  a  nurseryman.  You  may  grow  Vines  as  well  as  plants 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  have  good  Grapes  for  home  use.  Three  good 
sorts  are  :—Frankenthal,  Trentham  Black,  and  Foster's  White  Seedling. 
Being  ignorant  of  Vine  culture,  the  "  Viae  Manual"  would  suit  you.  It 
may  be  had  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  2s.  l^d.  in  stamps  with 
your  address. 

Soil  for  Caladiums- CHRYSANTHEiiuai  Cuttings  (J.  B.).— The  most 
suitable  compost  for  Caladiums  is  light  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  one  part 
Bandy  peat,  one  part  well-decomposed  cow  dung  or  hotbed  manure,  a  sixth 
part  of  silver  aand,  and  the  same  of  charcoal  in  pieces  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  a  walnut ;  the  whole  well  incorporated  but  not  sifted.  Good  drain- 
age is  necessary.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  may  be  struck  in  any  hoase 
with  a  gentle  heat,  but  with  most  certainty  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  at 
this  time  of  year  it  is  desirable.  Remove  them  immediately  they  are 
rooted  to  a  cool  house  or  cold  frame. 

Perilla  and  Petunia  Seed  not  Germinating  (A  Subscriber,  Somcr- 
set).~We  can  only  conclude  that  the  seed  was  bad,  but  we  would  try 
again.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  great  per-centage  of  bad  seed, 
especially  of  Perilla,  but  with  last  year's  fine  weather  wo  may  calculate  on 
finer  samples  with  a  higher  per-ceutage  of  good.  Do  not  cover  the  seed 
more  than  its  thickness  with  very  fine  soil,  water  no  more  than  suflScient 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  shading  from  very  bright  sun  so  as  to  lessen  the 
necessity  for  watering,  and  keep  the  seedlings  near  the  glass,  the  nearer 
the  better  so  long  as  they  do  not  touch  it. 

FER3IENTING  MATERIAL  FOR  PiT  (Subscriber).~\VQ  pfcsume  you  re- 
quire the  pit  filling  to  aflford  bottom  heat  to  the  plants  grown  on  it.  Stable 
dung  properly  prepared  by  being  thrown  into  a  heap,  sprinkled  with 
water  or  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill  if  at  all  dry,  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  Leaves  are  good,  hut  they  need 
not  he  Oak  leaves ;  we  havo  found  Beech  excellent. 

Arundo  Donax  (G.  i?.). —This  graceful  plant  flowers  in  the  conserva- 
tory usually  in  July,  and  from  the  strong  growths  of  the  current  year. 

Boiler  (F.  3/.).— We  find  all  boilers  havo  the  defect  you  complain  of— 
viz.,  *'  Consuming  coal. wonderfully,  and,  if  set  in  brickwork,  often  needing 
rebuilding."  However,  there  is  a  considerable  difference.  We  are  using 
a  wrought-iron  multitubular,  and  it  answers  admirably,  but  compared  with 
yours,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difi'erence  as  to  fuel-consump- 
tion.   Ours  is  not  a  patent.    Itis  on  the  principle  of  the  steam-boiler. 

Ficus  ELA8TICA  PROPAGATION  (Zdfm).— We  find  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
pagating this  plant  by  cuttmgs.  We  usually  take  off  the  points  of  the 
shoots  at  this  season  with  two  or  three  joints  besides  the  growing  point, 
cut  below  the  lowest  joint,  and  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots 
without  removing  any  of  the  leaves,  save  those  ou  the  part  inserted  in 
the  soil.  The  cuttings  are  allowed  to  dry  tho  wound  before  insertion, 
and  then  they  are  put  in  sandy  peat  and'loam,  and  placed  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  75^  to  80",  and  covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glass.  They  do  not 
need  much  water,  only  just  keeping  moist.    It  may  also  be  increased 
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by  eyes  of  the  ripe  wood,  put  in  the  same  as  Vine  eyes,  and  placed  in 
brisk  heat.    They,  also,  shoald  be  allowed  to  dry  before  insertion. 

Inarching  Vines  (Idem).— The  best  time  to  inavch  last  year's  cines  to 
old  Vinps,  is  as  soon  as  the  stock  or  old  Vines  have  shoots  a  few  iuohes 
lonpt  with  leaves  to  attract  the  sap.  and  so  prevent  bleeding.  The  scions 
are  also  better  of  some  growth.  No  union  can  take  place  until  there  is 
growth,  as  it  is  effected  by  the  descendinf;  cun-ent  or  elaborated  sap. 

iNDTANTtuBBEK  Pr.ANT  NOT  THRIVING  tE.  S.).— The  plant  IS  not  thrivin^j 
from  its  bpins  recently  repotted  and  kept  in  a  room.  It  would  do  better 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  better  still  in  a  house  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
a  temperature  of  65"^  to  60- ;  a  vinery  at  work  is  what  it  needs.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  you  not  potted  it  until  it  began  to  prow.  Thoupth 
first-rate  for  n  room,  it  should  bo  removed  to  a  moderately  warm  house  to 
make  new  growths,  say  frara  February  to  July,  or  Auffust,  and  may  then 
be  employed  for  room- decoration  the  remainder  of  the  year,  giving  no 
moro  water  than  enough  to  kefip  the  leaves  fre^h.  A  compost  of  two 
parts  filivous  lit^ht  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  or  well-rotted  manure,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  sharp  sand  will  grow  it  well. 

Insects  on  Fobcfd  Strawberry  Plants  (Rev,  E.  D.  Jf.).— The  small 
white  flics  which  infest  the  leaves  of  the  Strawberry  plants  in  your  hot- 
house are  a  t-peciea  of  Aleyrodes,  closely  allied  to  the  Aphides  and  Cocci 
(A.  vapornriorum  Westw.).  As  they  undergo  their  transformations  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  they  are  difficult  to  be  reached  by  any  fluid 
application,  and  we  believe  that  only  repeated  smoking  will  kill  them  in 
the  winged  state.  Some  years  ago  they  were  very  troublesome  in  the 
houses  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  were  found 
most  diffi-cnlt  to  destroy. — I.  O.  W. 

Names  op  Plants  (Otter).— 1^  Pteris  aerrulata ;  2,  Pelloea  hastata; 
3,  Cheilanthes  hirta.    {Ella,  Bath). — Nephrodium  molle,  in  a  very  luxu- 

rinnt  condition.    ( ).— Two  specimens,!  and  2,  leaves  only;  we  require 

flowers  also. 
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SILVER- SPANGLED  AND  BLACK  HAMBURGHS. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  a  letter  n  week  or  two  ago  upon  Silver- 
ppangleiJ  Hambarghe,  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  only  reason  why 
they  are  not  more  popular  in  the  southern  counties  is  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  understood.  Dr.  More,  in  his  letter  of 
February  16'h,  does  not  leave  the  matter  very  clear ;  and  as 
all  your  readers  may  not  have  read  Mr.  Teebay's  exhaustive 
article  in  the  "  Poultry  Book,"  to  which  he  refers,  and  which 
explains  the  whole  subject  most  thoroughly,  I  will,  if  yon  will 
allow  ma,  add  a  word  or  two  to  what  Dr.  More  has  said,  setting 
him  right  on  one  or  two  points. 

He  says,  "  Mr.  Tegetmeier  (be  should  have  said  Mr.  Teebay) 
is  very  decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  pure  Mooney 
blood  on  one  or  the  other  side  if  yon  wish  brilliant  plumage. 
Mr.  Beldon  also,  I  know,  considers  this  a  sine  qua  7ion  in  the 
selection  of  stock  birds  ;  in  fact  he  has  informed  me  he  prefers 
the  dark-necked  cocks  in  all  respects."  Now  this  is  only  half 
the  truth,  for  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that,  to  produce 
the  beautifully  spangled  pullets  which  we  see  in  the  post  of 
honour  at  our  exhibitions,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
pure  Mooney  blood  not  only  on  one  but  on  both  sides.  Both 
the  parent  birds,  cock  and  hen,  must  be  pure  Mooneys.  Not 
all  Mooney  cocks,  however,  are  hen-feathered  ;  some,  perhaps 
the  greater  number,  have  full-feathered  tails.  Nor  is  it  the 
fact  that  all  the  best  breeders  use  only  hon-feathered  cocks; 
but  whether  hen-feathered  or  long-tailed,  they  must  be  pure 
Mooneys.  Bat  pure  Mooneys  of  either  sex  very  rarely  have 
pure  white  earlobes,  or  the  cocks — i.e.,  the  long-tailed  cooks, 
clear  tails ;  and  both  these  are  points  which  the  judges  con- 
sider imperative  in  "exhibition  cocks."  So  to  obtain  them  we 
must  look  elsewhere,  and  this  is  the  object  of  crossing  with  the 
Silver  Pheasant.  Our  exhibition  cocks,  therefore,  are  bred 
either  from  a  Mooney  cock  with  a  half-bred  Silver  Pheasant 
hen  (I  say  half-bred,  for  I  fancy  there  are  very  few  pure  Silver 
Pheasants  left,  most  of  them  having  been  crossed  with  the 
Mooneys),  or  from  this  same  sort  of  hen  and  a  Silver  Pheasant 
or  half-bred — i.e.,  exhibition  cock.  Formerly,  when  light- 
coloured  cocks  were  the  fashion  they  were  usually  bred  in  the 
latter  way  ;  bat  since  the  jadges  have  taken  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  cocks  with  heavier  spangling  I  believe  the  former  mode 
is  the  more  usual,  it  being  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  depth 
of  marking  from  a  Pheasant  cock.  As  to  size.  Dr.  More  is 
again  only  partly  correct,  as,  though  Silver  Pheasant  cooks  as 
a  rule  are  larger  than  Mooueys,  yet  on  the  other  hand  with 
respect  to  the  hens  the  contrary  holds  good. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burghs  may  be  bred  with  success  even  by  those  who  have  not 
the  convenience  of  two  yards — viz.,  by  keeping  a  Mooney  cock 
and  allowing  him,  say,  half  a  dozen  wives,  part  of  them  being 
pure  Mooneys,  and  the  others  pure  or  half-bred  Silver  Phea- 
sants. At  the  same  time,  where  it  can  be  managed  it  is  better 
to  have  two  yards,  and  keep  the  two  strains  distinct. 


It  does  seem  anomalous  that  at  poultry  shows,  where  the 
jadges  are  required  by  the  rules  to  look  especially  ifor  "  purity 
of  blood  "  in  making  their  awards,  the  prizes  should  be  given 
to  "  half-bred  mongrels."  Still,  as  long  as  the  present  fashion 
lasts  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  helped  ;  and  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  pure  white  earlobe  and  clear  tail  greatly  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  bird. 

With  regard  to  Black  Hambnrghs,  I  have  noticed  with  aston- 
ishment, in  your  answers  to  some  correspondents,  your  advice, 
or  rather  encouragement,  to  them  to  breed  them  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish  and  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs,  or  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Black  Game.  Such  attempts  might  be  interest- 
ing as  experiments,  but  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  in  his  senses 
setting  to  work  to  breed  Black  Hamburghs  up  to  their  present 
standard  in  either  of  these  ways.  I  should  not  envy  him  his 
task.  They  may  be  called  a  "  manufactured  breed,"  but  I  fancy 
they  can  boast  of  a  longer  pedigree  than  many  of  the  present 
fashionables,  Brahmas  to  wit. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  Hamburgh  breeders  in  the 
kingdom  has  told  me  that  he  remembers  seeing  Black  Ham- 
burghs in  Lancashire  when  he  was  a  boy,  which  must  be  some- 
thing like  forty  years  ago  ;  therefore  they  are  not  birds  of  yes- 
terday. There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  were  crossed 
with  the  Spanish  some  years  ago,  but  the  same  authority  tells 
me  that  the  object  of  doing  so  was  to  give  them  greater  size. 
Their  liability  to  white  face  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  of  Spanish 
origin,  because  all  varieties  of  Hamburghs,  Pencilled  and 
Spangled,  are  liable  to  this  same  defect,  though  perhaps  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  Black.  I  have  bred,  I  dare  say, 
nearly  a  thousand  chickens  of  this  variety,  and  out  of  them  all 
I  never  had  but  three  with  tingle  combs.  This  does  not  look 
as  if  their  origin  had  been  very  recent.  I  fancy  jour  corre- 
spondent who  U  setting  to  work  de  novo  will  have  to  persevere 
for  many  seasons  before  he  attains  to  such  uniformity. 

As  to  hardiness,  there  is  no  question  abont  that.  They  are 
much  hardier  than  any  other  variety  of  Hamburgh.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  they  are  the  most  profitable  breed  anyone  can 
keep  ;  in  point  of  utility  at  all  events,  though  not  perhaps  as 
regards  exhibition,  for  they  do  not  command  the  same  fabulous 
prices  as  Cochins,  Game,  and  Dorkings.  Good  birds,  however, 
will  always  realise  good  prices  ;  and  now  that  they  have  sepa- 
rate classes  allotted  to  them  at  all  the  best  shows  their  popu- 
larity seems  to  be  increasing  very  fast. — Shropshire  Eectob. 


BLUE  DUN  GAME  FOWLS. 
In  reply  to  "  A  Todno  Beginner,"  I  beg  to  observe  that  the 
"  Dan  Game  fowls  "  are  by  no  means  extinct  yet.  I  have  tour 
Dun  Game  hens  in  mv  own  run — two  Tassel  Dark  Blue  Duns, 
and  one  Brown  Bed  Blae  Dun  ;  also  a  Ginger  Dan  hen.  Oao 
of  the  Tassel  Dan  hens  is  also  from  Brown  Red  blood.  I  havo 
no  Blue  Dan  cocks,  they  being  more  difficult  to  breed  than  the 
hens  are.  I  have  met  with  both  Rod  and  Blue  Dan  Game 
fowls  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Suffolk ;  but  they  are  not  very  common.  The  Bed  Duns  in 
Warwickshire  are  splendid  birds  for  high  courage,  and  no  Game 
fowl  is  gamer  than  a  good  white-logged,  red-eyed,  blood  red 
Dun  cock. — Newmarket. 


HANDLING  FOWLS  AT  POULTRY   SHOWS. 

All  fowls  at  exhibitions  should  be  carefully  handled,  and  the 
right  way  to  hold  them,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  grasp  the  wing  and 
thigh  in  oho  firm,  but  gentle  and  strong  grasp,  the  thumb  over 
the  wing,  and  the  fingers  under  the  thigh,  which  is  the  most 
secure  way  ct  holding  any  fowl.  Game  or  not.  Game  fowls 
should  be  handled  when  judged,  or  you  cannot  tell  whether 
they  possess  the  requisite  hardness  of  flesh.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Hinton,  of  Warminster,  that  sticks  should  not  be  admitted 
into  poultry  exhibitions,  though  required  at  cattle  and  pig  ex- 
hibitions.— Trevor. 


OUTRAGES  ON  PPJZE  BIRDS. 

Under  this  heading  yon  have  lately  had  several  commnnicationa 
from  correspondents,  whoso  birds  have  lost  sickle  feathers  in  going  to, 
at,  or  returning  from  various  poultiy  shows,  and  I  think  in  every 
instance  the  secretary  and  committee  have  been  blamed  for  not  look- 
ing better  after  the  birds,  and  preventing  such  malpractices.  Now,  I 
think  the  blame  is  placed  on  the  wrong  shoulders,  and  the  fault  of 
the  birds'  sickle  feathers  being  broken  rests  more  with  tho  railway 
officials.  When  the  birds  are  packed  after  a  show,  and  delivered  at 
tho  railway  station,  the  baskets  are  opened  to  see  that  the  birds  are 
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alive  ;  they  are  then  fastened  down,  or  are  snppoaed  to  be  so  fastened, 
and  are  forwarded  to  their  destination  ;  on  arriving  at,  we  will  say, 
"WarminBter.  the  basket  is  again  opened  to  see  that  the  occupants  are 
all  right.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  believe  the  mischief  occars,  for 
I  have  had  many  baskets  returned  to  me  not  fastened  at  all  {and  some 
of  my  birds  have  had  broken  sickle  feathers),  but  I  cannot  believe  they 
were  sent  from  a  poultry  show  with  the  hampers  nnfastenecl.  As  Mr. 
Hinton's  birds  seem  to  have  suffered  the  most,  I  should  certainly  think 
some  local  fancier  has  taken  a  liking  to  his  Malay  cock's  tail  feathers. 
However,  I  can  tell  him  that  after  our  last  Bristol  show  the  hampers 
were  certainly  opened  at  the  Bristol  railway  station,  but  I  must  leave 
it  to  him  to  find  out  if  the  basket  was  opened  at  Warminster  before 
being  delivered.  What  fancier  will  start  a  patent  fastening  for  the 
baskets  ?  One  correspondent  Bays,  Padlock  them,  and  send  the  key  to 
the  secretary,  of  coarse  keeping  another  to  unfasten  the  lock  nponthe 
birds'  return.  This  I  hardly  think  would  answer,  but  I  will  leave  it  in 
abler  hands  than  mine  to  suggest  a  remedy. — George  Tonkin,  Biistol. 

The  letters  in  your  last  number  will  probably  create  an  impression 
in  the  minds  of  your  readers  that  there  was  a  want  of  care,  if  nothing 
worse,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  late  Show  at  Colchester,  and 
on  their  behalf  I  trust  yon  will  give  me,  as  Secretary,  an  opportunity 
to  state  the  means  we  adopted  to  prevent  any  unfair  treatment  of  the 
birds  whilst  under  our  care.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  working 
committee  were  present  during  the  whole  time  of  the  show,  day  and 
night,  in  addition  we  had  seven  trusty  and  experienced  servants  in  the 
Exchange  whilst  the  show  was  open.  None  of  these  men  were  in- 
terested in  any  breed  of  birds,  as  we  purposely  avoided  having  anyone 
who  had  a  connection  with  the  fancy  iu  any  way.  Also,  when  the 
public  were  present,  we  had  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  one  stationed 
near  where  the  Pigeons  were  placed,  as  I  could  not  see  that  part  from 
the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  to  all  the  instructions  were  not  to 
allow  any  bird  or  animal  to  be  touched  or  disturbed,  nor  any  egg  to 
be  removed,  except  by  an  authorised  person.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  these  orders  were  carried  out  strictly. 

In  packing  and  unpacking,  a  committee-man  was  present  when  every 
bird  was  removed,  and  marked  it  on  his  catalogue.  The  show  closed 
at  10  P.M.,  but  every  pen  was  emptied,  except  the  local  ones,  and  the 
hampers  dispatched  to  the  railway  before  we  left  the  building  at  four  in 
the  morning ;  the  London  ones  being  sent  off  by  the  two  o'clock 
morning  mfeil.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  every  bird,  with  the  exception 
of  some  Dorking  hens  that  fought  and  were  placed  in  separate  pens, 
left  the  show  uninjured.  Mr.  Dean's  birds  I  packed  myself,  and  saw 
no  blood  on  them,  neither  were  my  hands  soiled  with  blood,  as  they 
must  have  been  had  his  bird  been  injured  as  he  describes  when  I 
packed  it. 

We  hoped,  after  all  our  exertions,  that  the  show  would  have  passed 
off  well,  and  without  any  complaints  ;  but  if  any  exhibitor  can  inform 
ns  in  what  way  we  could  have  done  more  to  protect  the  birds  entrusted 
to  our  care  we  shall  be  obliged,  as  we  hope  to  have  another  show  next 
year,  and  will  endeavour  at  any  cost  to  carry  out  eugsestious  which 
may  contribute  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of"  birds  sent  us. — Henry 
Later,  Honoranj  Sea-eiary. 


THE  DYED  BANTAM  COCK  AT  THE 

NORTHAMPTON    SHOW. 

4.S  your  report  of  the  Northampton  Show  in  last  week's  Jour- 
nal stated  that  the  dyed  Duckwing  Game  Bantam  cock  was  ex- 
hibited by  us,  we  trust  you  will  allow  us  to  give  a  most  unquali- 
fied contradiction  to  the  charge.  We  fearlessly  assert  that  the 
Bantams  we  sent  to  Northampton  never  had  a  feather  touched, 
either  as  regards  dyeing  or  trimming,  prior  to  their  leaving  us. 
They  left  us  on  Tuesday,  March  7th,  at  9.15  a.m.,  and  did  not 
arrive  home  again  until  Tuesday,  March  14th,  at  noon,  and  of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  may  have  been  done  to 
them  during  the  week  they  were  away.  That  there  has  been 
some  gross  mismanagement  or  carelessness  in  penning  the  birds 
(whether  wilful  or  not  is  not  for  us  to  say)  is  self-evident.  Mr. 
Xewbitt,  who  exhibited  Pigeons,  sent  a  post-card  to  the  Secretary, 
and  asked  him  to  say  what  we  had  in  Class  19.  To  this  the 
Secretary  wrote  as  follows  :— "185.  None  came."  This  was 
written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  show-day,  when  "  one  of 
the  committee  found"  our  "pen  empty."  All  our  inquiries 
have  failed  to  draw  anything  further  from  the  Secretary  than 
that  our  Bnntams  were  placed  in  pen  187.  We  cannot  learn 
whose  birds  were  shown  in  pen  185.  The  birds  shown  in  pen 
187  were  sent  to  Mr.  Swift,  but  the  Secretary  says  in  a  letter  to 
U8,  "  We  have  found  a  pair  of  Bantams  in  one  pen  (query  185) 
and  yom*  skep  opposite  an  empty  one  ;  and  he  "  decided  to  keep 
them  until  he  had  written  "  to  us.  Now,  if  these  birds  were 
found  in  pen  185,  why  were  they  not  duly  sent  to  us,  when  our 
hamper  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  remaining?  Why 
did  the  Secretary  decide  "to  keep  them.^"  At  his  request  we 
sent  a  description  of  the  birds  belonging  to  us,  and  finished  our 
description  by  saying,  "  The  cock  is  rather  patchy  on  the  saddle, 


having  a  few  brown  feathers,  not  having  got  quite  through  the 
moult."  Truly  this  could  not  be,  if  the  cock's  saddle  had  been 
dyed  '•  a  lovely  yellow."  We  are  prepared  to  send  the  bird  for 
examination  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  or  to  the  Editors  of 
the  Journal.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation  into  this  (to 
us)  most  painful  affair,  as  most  assuredly  we  stand  guiltless.  We 
have  submitted  the  bird  for  the  inspection  of  several  local  fan- 
ciers who  fail  to  discover,  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  least 
particle  of  dye,  except  such  as  has  been  placed  there  by  Dame 
Nature  herself.  We  beg  to  state,  further,  that  the  description 
of  our  birds  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  long  before  we  heard  or 
saw  anything  respecting  a  cock  being  dyed,  as  he  (the  Secretary) 
was  ominously  silent  ahout  it  until  we  had  acknowledged  the 
arrival  of  our  birds. — Hudson  &  Buunip,  Epworth. 

[We  received  our  information  from  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  Se- 
cretary. Who  dyed  the  cock?  and  was  the  dyed  cock  that 
which  was  returned  to  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Bumip  ?  are  now 
matters  in  dispute. — Eds.] 


WOODBRIDGE  POULTHY  SHOW. 

The  first  open  Show  was  held  at  Woodbridge,  in  the  Lecture  Hall, 
on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.  There  were  about  five  hundred  entries, 
for  the  accommodation  of  which  there  was  scarcely  snflicient  space. 
The  pens  (Turner's)  were  well  arranged,  yet  they  were  in  some  in- 
stances three  tiers  high,  to  the  evident  disadvantage  of  some  of  tbo-  • 
birds.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  specimens  placed  in  the  hand& 
of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Drake,  and  they  were  well  attended  to  as 
regards  food  and  water.  One  or  two  of  the  cage  birds  were  found 
dead  on  opening  the  cases,  and  we  ohserved  a  Bullfinch  pine  away  and 
die  daring  the  Show,  and  a  Linnet  Greenfinch  MnlelooMng  as  though 
it  would  not  get  home  alive,  but  nothing  that  oould  be  done  to  save 
them  was  omitted.  We  shonld  advise  exhibitors  not  to  send  double 
tins  attached  to  the  cages,  for  with  these  it  is  impossible  to  keep  th-e 
seed  dry. 

For  Dorhuiffs,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  well-known  Rose-combed 
birds,  and  the  second  to  a  capital  pen  of  young  birds.  The  class  was 
of  nnuscal  merit  for  the  time  of  year,  when  many  of  the  best  birds 
are  breeding.  Spanish  were  more  numerous  tlmu  the  Dorkings,  and 
some  of  the  birds  were  of  high  merit,  though  some  of  them  had  to- 
be  fed  by  hand,  being  unable  to  see.  There  were  two  classes  of  Cochins, 
and  both  colours  were  well  represented.  Iu  the  Buff  the  cup  was  woq 
easily,  the  hen  being  very  large,  and  well  developed  in  fluff  and  cushion,, 
and  the  cock  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  In  the 
Partridge  and  other  colours  there  were  some  good  birds,  the  cockerel 
in  the  first-prize  pen  being  perfection.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Whites,  and  these  were  also  very  good.  Dark  BraJunas  were  an  ex- 
cellent class.  The  cockerel  to  which  the  cup  was  awarded  was  of  un- 
UBual  merit,  and  perfect  in  colour  of  plumage.  Some  of  the  other 
pens  contained  excellent  htns,  but  the  cocks  were  not  of  the  same 
quality.  Light  Brahmas  are  looking  up,  and  were  it  not  for  the  slight 
yellowness  of  plumage,  we  might  pronounce  them  perfect.  In  Game^ 
the  Duckwing  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen  was  most  handsome,  but  the 
hen  not  equal  to  him,  otherwise  the  award  of  the  cup  would  have  been 
made  to  this  pen  instead  of  to  the  Brown  Reels,  to  which  it  was  given. 
They  were  about  the  most  close-feathered  we  have  ever  handled.  The 
Ham}>}trgh  classes  were  all  good,  and  the  cup  awarded  to  the  Silver- 
spangled,  which  were  perfect.  Gold-penoilled  were  first  on  the  list. 
The  first-prize  pen,  an  adult  cock  and  a  pullet,  were  perfection  in  all! 
points.  The  second  were  young  birds,  the  pen  losing  only  by  a  slight 
deficiency  in  the  eariobes  of  both  birds.  Pen  89.  highly  commended, 
contained  a  grand  cockerel,  with  but  one  fault,  that  of  the  tail,  which 
was  too  high-colonred,  though  their  chance  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  openness  of  marking  of  the  pullet,  which  was  almost  as  coarse  as 
spancling  at  the  ends  of  the  feathers.  In  pen  82  the  cockerel  had 
shrivelled  eariobes,  a  red  tail,  part  of  which  was  out,  and  the  breast 
was  unevenly  blotched  with  a  lighter  colour.  The  pallet  had  a  plain 
tail,  and  not  a  single  clear  pencil  mark  on  her,  the  colour  of  the  body 
being  mingled  with  the  marking.  In  the  Silver-pencilled  only  the 
prize  birds  were  noteworthy,  but  the  Gold-spangled  were  mostly  good, 
the  winners  being  only  superior  in  the  spangling  on  the  neck  and  tajl 
hackles  of  the  rocks.  In  Polands,  Silvers  were  first  and  Golden 
second,  the  lacing  on  the  wings  of  the  latter  being  something  marvel- 
lous, though  the  former  were  superior  in  cresL  French  fowls  were  a 
fair  lot,  Creve-Coeurs  being  first,  and  La  Fleche  second.  Id  the 
Variety  class  a  pood  pen  of  Malays  were  first,  and  Black  Hamburghs 
secoDd.  Game  Bantams  were  a  large  class.  The  first  and  cup  was 
awarded  to  a  gamey-looking  pen  of  Black  Reds,  which  distanced  all 
others,  being  faultless.  The  second-prize  birds  were  also  of  that  colour, 
the  cockerel  perfect,  bnt  the  pullet  a  little  mossy.  In  Bantams 
Black  or  White,  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  made  a  close  run  for 
the  first  position,  both  ^.-ens  being  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  the 
only  turning  point  being  the  smalluesB  of  the  first-prize  pen,  to  which 
the  cup  was  given.  In  the  class  for  other  varieties  of  Bantams,  Laced 
won  both  prizes,  the  Silvers  being  of  high  merit  in  colour  and  lacing, 
although  a  little  larger  than  the  Golden  pen.  which  was  placed  second. 
In  the  Selling  classes  the  cup  for  cocks  was  given  to  a  Brahma,  and  in 
hens  to  SUver-pencilled. 
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"We  thonslit  the  Duclcs  good  in  both  classes,  but  best  in  Ajlesbnrys, 
the  iirst-prize  pen  weighing  194  Its. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  the  smallest  in  number,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  time  of  year,  which  is  altogether  inopportune  for  a  show  if 
numbers  be  expected.  Mr.  Yardley,  who  showed  in  great  force,  won 
the  point  cup,  scoring  thirty-eight  points  to  Mr.  Jones's  twenty-two. 
In  Carrier  cocis,  both  the  winners  were  Blacks  of  high  merit,  but  the 
Black  hen  shown  by  Mr.  Yardley  was  the  gem  of  the  Carrier  classes. 
In  Pouters  we  were  not  struck  with  any  special  merit.  In  Tumblers, 
the  first  were  Almonds  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  second  Kites, 
very  good  in  head,  beak,  and  eye,  and  the  first-named  pen  contained 
such  a  hen  as  is  rarely  seen,  she  being  perfection  in  head  properties, 
and  rich  in  ground  colour.  Fantails  were  good,  but  evidently  over- 
shown,  and  only  the  first  pair  of  Owls,  which  were  foreign  Whites, 
were  noteworthy.  The  first-prize  pair  of  Bed  Jacobins  were  of  the 
highest  merit,  being  positively  faultless,  and  the  second-prize  Blacks 
were  also  very  good.  The  first  prize  in  the  Variety  class  went  to 
Yellow  Dragoons,  which,  in  sknll,  beak,  and  colour,  were  one  of  the 
best  pairs  we  remember  to  have  seen. 

No  portion  of  the  Show  was  so  keenly  contested  as  the  section  for 
Cage  Birds,  Mr.  Fenn  winning  the  point  cup  with  fifty-four  points  cut 
of  twenty-two  entries,  Mr.  Macklcy  coming  second  with  fifty-two  points 
out  of  twenty-eight  entries,  Mr.  Walter  thirty-two  points  out  of 
seventeen  entries,  Mr.  Ashton  forty-two  points  out  of  twelve  entries, 
and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  point  of  quality,  regardless  of  numbers, 
Mr.  Ashton  stood  first,  Mr.  Fenn  second,  Mr.  Walter  third,  and  Mr. 
Mackley  fourth,  although  some  of  the  latter  gentleman's  birds,  espe- 
cially the  Belgians,  seemed  somewhat  harrassed  with  their  journey. 
Both  Jonqne  and  Mealy  Norwich  were  well  represented,  the  colour  of 
some  of  the  former  being  most  intense,  though  several  capital  birds 
were  rather  loose  in  appearance.  Some  of  the  Belgians  were  very 
dirty,  and  much  more  inclined  for  sleep  than  to  be  put  through  their 
paces.  The  gem  of  these  classes  was  the  BuS  bird  belonging  to  Mr. 
Walter.  In  Silver-spanged  Lizards  Mr.  Mackley's  bu-d  was  good  in 
all  points  ;  Mr.  Ashtou's  second,  although  a  little  richer  in  colour,  was 
much  the  smaller  bird,  the  cap  not  being  so  well  defined  at  the  back. 
In  Jonque  Goldfinch  Mules  Mr.  Ashton  was  unapproachable,  for 
although  there  were  many  good  birds  in  the  class,  none  could  with- 
stand these — No.  1,  a  four-pointed  bird,  evenly-marked  ;  No.  2,  four- 
pointed,  bnt  a  little  irregular.  Both  birds  were  a  blaze  of  colour,  and 
the  gems  of  this  department.  In  the  class  for  Mealies,  a  smart  bird, 
perfectly  clear,  was  first,  and  a  perfectly  four-pointed  bird  second. 
The  class  for  other  varieties  of  Mules  brought  out  the  following,  which 
won  as  placed— Linnet  and  Bullfinch,  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch, 
Linnet  and  Canary,  Linnet  and  Greenfinch,  Siskin  and  Canary,  and 
-Greenfinch  and  Canary.  In  the  Variety  class  a  London  fancy 
< Jonque),  was  first,  and  a  four-pointed  Yorkshire  second. 

DoEEiN-os  (Any  variety).— 1.  J.  Martin,  Claines.  Worcester.  2,  Henry  Linpr 
■wooil,  Barkin  J,  Needham  Marliet.  he,  J.  Smilli,  ShilUnglee  Park,  Petworth  (2) ; 
-J-lTost;  F.  Parlett,  Great  Baddow  (Coloured);  Henry  Linswood;  L.  Patton, 
HiUmore,  Taunton,    c,  F.  Pavlett  (Coloured). 

SpANisH.-l  and  Cup,  F.  .Tames.  Pcckham  Rve.  2.  Nicholls  &  Howard,  Cam- 
Bel-well.    he,  H.  Eeldon,  GoitBtock.  Binglev  ;  j.  Walker. 

Cocmss.— Cinnamon  and  Biift.—l  and  'Cnp.  Lady  Gwvdvr,  Stnke  Park.  Ips- 
wich. 3,  Henry  Linswood  (Buff),  /ic,  Henry  Lingwootl  (Buff I ;  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury  (Buff).  Amj  other  Varictij.—l.  Lady  (iwvdyr  (ParlridEe).  2,  J. 
Sicliel,  Timperley.  he,  Horace  Linswood,  Creeling:  j.  Stephens,  Walsall 
(Partndfte). 

Brahmas.— Darfc.— 1  and  Cup,  Lady  Gwydrr.  2,  W.  Adams,  St.  Clements, 
ipswich.  Itc,  J.  Watts,  Kins's  Heath,  Birmingham.  Light— 1  and  2,  F.  Crook, 
iorest  Hill,    he,  H.  Dowsett.  Pleshey;  J.  Pares.  Postford,  Guildford. 

Game.— B(oci--!)rea»(crf  and  other  Beds.—l  and  Cup,  Miss  M.  Fletcher,  Stone- 
clough,  Manchosler.  2,  S.  Matthew,  StowTiiarket.  /ic.  Miss  M.  Fletcher  (2):  S. 
Matthew  (2).    Ann  other  Variety— I  and  he,  S.  Matthew.    2,  Mias  M.  Fletcher. 

JimBTiRau9.-Goliltn-xieiieah-d.—\,  H.  Pickles,  Earby.  2,  H,  BeMon.  he,  F. 
Pittis,  jnn..  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Snver-pencmed.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  H. 
Pickles.  GoMf!!-s;)anf7;<'rf.— I.  H.  Beldon.  2,J.  Walker.  Jic.N.Marlor,  Denton. 
c.  H.  Pickles.  Sileer-spangled.—l  and  Cnp,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Walker,  he,  H. 
Pickles,    c,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Mottram. 

POLiKDs  (Any  variety)  —1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  W.  K.  Patrick,  West  Winch,  Lynn 
(joldl,    he.  .T.  Htnton,  Warminster  (Silverl;  Lady  Gwvdvr  (Gold). 

Fees-ch  Fowl  (Any  variety).— 1,  H.  Beldon.    2,  W.  Burrows.  Diss  (La  Fleclie). 

Any  othek  Vabiett.— 1.  Rov.  A.  G.  Brooke.  Shra^ardine  (Malay).  2,  N. 
Ilirlor  (Black  Hnmburshs).  he,  J.  Fawcett,  Whitby  (Black  Hamburghs);  W. 
Wildey  (Andalusians):  Lady  Gwydyr  (Silkies). 

Game  Bantams  (Any  variety).— 1  and  Cup,  W.  Adams  (Brown  Reds).  2.  J.  W. 
Morris,  Rochdale  (Black  Reds),  vhe.  W.  Adams  (Black  Redslt  E.  Cambridfte, 
Bristol  (Black  Rods),  he,  W.  B.  Jeffries,  Ipswich  (Black  Red);  T.  Fenn,  Ips- 
wich (Black  Beds). 

Bantams.— Biacfc  or  TT/Mtr.- 1  and  Cup,  S.  &  R.  Ashton,  Mottram.  2,  E. 
Carabrid(;e  (Black),  he,  H.  Beldon  ;  Rev.  F.  Tcarle,  Gazpley  Vicarape  (White). 
c,  H.  Pickles  (Black).  Ann  other  Variety  —1,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petber- 
tnn  (Sebrightfl).  2,  M.  Leno  (Laced),  he.  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Crnwys  Mor- 
chard.    c,  M.  Leno  (Laced);  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke  (Maltese). 

Selling  Class.- Cocfc.— 1  and  Cup,  H.  rtowsctt  (Dark  Brahma).  2,  Mrs.  M. 
■Searaone.  Aylfsbnry.  /tc,  H.  Beldon  :  J.  Watts  (Brahma).  Zfr«.s.— 1.  Mrs.  M. 
Seamons.  Extra  1.  Lady  Gwydyr.  he,  H.  Dowsett  (Brahma) ;  .T.  Watts  ;  J. 
Sichel;  H.R.  Smith.  Broughton,  Preston  (White  Dorkings);  F.  James;  E.J. 
W.  Stratford  (Spanish). 

DuoKs, — .ii/leshiiry.—l  and  Cnp,  Lady  Gwydyr.  2,  Mrs.  M.  Scamons.  he,  J. 
"Williams.  Wrath-up-Deame ;  J.  K.  Fowler  (2);  Mrs.  M.  Seamnns.  Bouen. — 
1,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  2.  J.  K.  Fowler,  he,  L.  Patton.  Any  other  Variety,— 
1,  M.  Leno.  Markyate  Street  (Viduata  Whistling  Duclie).  2.  H.  B.  Smith  (Carn- 
linas).  he,  H,  B,  Smith  (Mantlarins):  M.  Leno  (Carolinas);  J.  Watts  (Carolinas); 
S.  4  P..  Ashton ;  F.  Pittis,  jun.  (Black  East  Indian). 
PIGEONS. 

Carrter.— Cocfc — 1,  F.  W.  Metcalfe,  Cambridge.  2  and  he,  TT.  Yardley,  Bir- 
mingham, c,  J.  Philpott,  Clapham.  Hen.— 1  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  iie,  "F.  W. 
Metcalfe. 

Pm-TEB.— CocJt.— I  and  2,  P.  H.  .Tones,  Fulham.  he,  J.  Walker :  W.  Nottago, 
Northampton.  Hen.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  W.  Nottage.  he,  P.  H.  Jones ;  J. 
Walker. 

TcMRLEns.— 1  and  he,  J.  Ford,  Monkwoll  St.,  London.    2,  P.  H,  Jones. 

Fantails.— 1.  H.  Yardley.    2,  H.  M.  Ma.vnard.    ?ic.  P.  H.  Jones, 

Owls.— 1,  P.  H.  Jones.    2,  H.  Yardley.    he,  J.  Ford. 


Trompetebs.— 1,  P.  H.  Jones.    2.  H.  Yardley. 

Jacobins.- 1.  H.  F.  Wildey.  2,  P.  H.  Jones,  he,  H.  Yardley;  P.  H.  Jones. 
e,  J.  Percival,  Peckham. 

Ndns.— 1  and  2,  H.  Yardlev.    c,  P.  H.  Jones. 

Barbs.— 1  and  2.  H  Y'ardlcy.    he,  P.  H.  Jones. 

Antweeps.— 2,  H.  Yardley.    lie,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  A.  Ransome. 

Any  OTHER  Vabiett.— 1,  A.  W.  Wren,  Lowestoft.  2,  P.  H.  Jones,  he,  H. 
Yardley;  H.  F.  Nalder  (Tnrbits).  e,  H.  Layer,  Colchester  (Silver  Runts);  J. 
A,  Ransome,  Ipswich  (Silver  Runts). 

Selling  Class.- 1.  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget  (Starlings).  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  Eev.  A. 
G.  Brooke  (Brunswick). 

CANARIES. 

NoKwicn.— C;f(ir  Trlloie,—!,  W.  Walter,  Winchester.  2.  T.  Fenn,  Ipswich. 
vhe.  E.  Macklcy,  Norwich,  c,  J.  Frost;  E.  Lulbam,  Brighton.  Clear  Buff.— 
1  and  3,  W  Walter,    vhe,  T.  Fenn  (2) ;  E  Mackley  (2). 

NoBwicn.— -l/orfcefZ  or  Variegated  Tellow.—],  J.  Close.  2  and  c,  T.  Fenn. 
rhe,  E.  Mackley  (2).  Marked  or  Variegated  Buff.—I,  T.  Fenn.  3,  K.  Mackley. 
vhe,  T.  Fenn :  W.  Walter,    he,  C.  Drake,  Ipswich. 

Belgian. -3forATd  or  Variegated  YeUou:—\.  J.  Baxter,  Newcastle.  2,  J, 
Close,  vhe,  E.  Mackley.  he,  W.  Walter.  Clear  or  Variegated  Baff.—l,  W. 
Walter.  2,  R.  Mackley.  vhe,  W.  Harley,  Bow,  London ;  J.  Baxter  (2) ;  W. 
Walter.    he,,T,  Close. 

Lizard.— OoZrfoi-sjMnoikd.—l.  E.  Mackley.  2,  H.  Ashton,  Polefield  Hall, 
Preslwieh.  I'/i.',  T.  Fenn.  ftc,  E.LuUiam.  Siircr-siianjlcd.— 1,  T.Fenn.  2,H. 
Ashton.    vhe,  R.  Mackley  (2i. 

Goldfinch  ^Ivl,^.— Jonque.— I  and  2.  H.  Ashton.  vhe,  T.  Fenn;  J.  Baxter, 
fie,  A.  Webster,   il/fa/i/.—l,  H.  Ashton.   2,  J.  Baxter,   t/ic,  H.  Ashton  ;  J.  Baxter. 

TMtTLE(.\ny  variety).— 1  and2,H. Ashton  (Goldfinch,  and  Bullfinch,  audl.innet 
Blule).  vhe,  H.  Ashton  (Linnet  and  Bullfinch) ;  W.  Walter  (Linnet  and  Green- 
fluch  Mule) ;  A.  Webster,  Kirkstall,  Leeds  (Bullfinch  and  Goidflnch  Mule),  lie,  E. 
Macldey  (Siskin  Blule)     c.  A.  Webster  (Greenfinch  and  Canary  Mule). 

Canary  (Any  other  variety). — 1  and  vhe,  T.  Fenn  (Jonque  and  Mealy  London 
Fancy,  and  Crested  Yellow).  2,A.  Webster  (Evenly-marked  Yorkshire  I.  /(C,E. 
Lulbam  (Variegated  Yellow  Crested  Norwich);  f .  Fenn  (Jonque  Cinnamon) ; 
E.  Mackley  (Marked  Buff  Crested) ;  T.  Fenn  (Jonqne  London  Fancy). 

Goldfinch.  Bfllfinch,  or  Linnet —1,  E.  Mackley  (Goldfinch).  2,  W. 
Walter  (Bulllinch).  vlic,  A.  Webster  (Bullfinch),  he,  T,  Fenn  (Bullfinch), 
c,  J.  Baxter. 

Eritisu  EiRDS(Anvvariety).— 1,  a.  Webster  (Bramling).  2,  T.  Fenn  (Siskin). 
he,  E.  M»ckley  (Siskin). 

Selling  Class  (Any  variety  Canary  or  Mule). — 1,  T.  Fenn.  2,  R.  Mackley 
(Norwich),    vhe,  T.  Fenn  (Norwnch)  (2) ;  R.  Mackley  (Norwich). 

Foreign  Bird  (Any  variety).— 1,  —  Mackley  (Red-faced  Love  Birds)  2,  A. 
Webster  (Java  Span*ows).  vhe.  Miss  E.  A.  Eeles,  Soulhwold  (Crested  Cardinals) ; 
W.  Walter ;  R.  Mackley  (Shell  Parroquets). 

The  Judges  were — for  Hambnrghs,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  and  Cage 
Birds,  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds,  and  for  all  other  varieties, 
Mr.  John  Douglas,  Clumber,  Notts. 

PENRITH  POULTRY   SHOW. 

Few  exhibitors  would  be  prepared  to  find  so  greatly  improved  a 
Show  as  that  just  closed  at  Penrith.  The  new  Market  Hall  possesses 
everything  needful  for  the  exhibition  of  such  stock,  and  the  poultry 
was  well  attended  to  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Committee; 
and  to  the  constant  exercise  of  this  necessary  supervision  no  doubt  the 
meeting  owes  its  success.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Pears,  was 
most  obliging  and  painstaking. 

The  silver  cup  for  Oame  fowls  was  secured  by  a  first-class  pen  of 
Brown  Beds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boyes,  of  Beverley.  Although  in  the 
general  Game  classes  the  birds  proved  good,  strange  to  say  in  the 
single  Game  cock  class  only  two  birds  were  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Silver-spangled  breed  were  the  best  of  the  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Beldon 
taking  the  cup  with  a  magnificent  pen.  Though  the  competition  was 
open  to  all  colours,  the  Dorldng  cnp  was  secured  by  Mr.  Ruttlidgewith 
a  pen  of  very  honestly  shown  Silver-Greys.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  excellent  Cocliins  of  evei-y  variety  ;  but  ih^ Spanisli,  thongh  superior 
stock  birds,  were  mostly  shown  in  very  inferior  condition  for  the  show 
pen.  We  scarcely  ever  remember  seeing  so  good  a  "  Variety  "  class, 
and  reference  to  the  appended  prize  list  will  show  that  the  variety  was 
as  great  as  the  quality  was  excellent.  The  Game  Bantams  were  very 
indifferent,  many  of  "the  best  birds  being  in  such  sad  health  and  so  j 
broken  down  by  over-exhibition,  that  it  was  distressing  to  look  upon  _  I 
them.  The  Local  classes  were  as  well  filled  as  could  be  desired,  the  \ 
best  Golden-spangled  hens  in  the  Show  being  entered  in  these  classes. 
The  improvement  in  this  department  of  the  Show  was  very  marked. 

The  Pigeons  and  Pahhits  were  a  very  creditable  collection  through- 
out, and  from  a  fresh  arrangement,  which  seemed  to  be  much  appre- 
ciated, they  this  year  occupied  a  side  room  away  from  the  poultry,  &c. 

Game.— TTfiifci  and  Piles,— 1,  C,  W.  Brierley.  2,  J.  Brough.  Carlisle.  Black- 
breasted  and  other  Red^.—l  and  Cup,  W.  Boyes.  Beverley.  2,  J.  Brongh.  he,  A. 
Ainslie,  Lightburn,  TTlverston.  Any  other  Variety,— I,  J.  Barrow,.]'un.,  Kendal. 
2,  W.  Bnyps.  c,  E.  Woodburu,  Ulverston.  C?(icfceJts.—l,W.  Boyes.  2,  J.  Brongh. 
he.  J.  H.  Wilson.  St.  Bees;  T.  Maahiter,  Ulverston.  Single  Coeka.—l,  C.  W. 
Brierley.  2,  J  Brough.  e,  3.  H.  Wilson.  Coclcerel.—l,  J.  Brough.  2,  C.  W. 
Brierley.    he,  W.  Walton,  Cocklake,  Alston. 

Hasibcbgus. — Silrer-spannled  —  1  and  Cnp,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstock,  Binffley, 
2,  Ashton  &  Booth,  Mottraru.  he.  A.  Ainslie.  Golden-spangled— \.  W.  Bear- 
park,  Aindcrby  Steeple.  2.  H.  Beldon.  he,  Mrs.  B.  Sweeten.  Penrith.  Silver- 
peneitled,—1,  H  Bcldnn.  2.  W.  M.  Mann,  Kendal,  /ic,  H.  Pickles,  jun  ,  Earby, 
Oolden-peneille,l.—1,  W.  R,  Park,  Melrose.    2,  H.  Beldon.    he,  H.  Pickles,  jnn. 

Dorkings.— .S'ifi'fr-Orei/.-l  and  Cnp,  W.  W.  Ruttlidge,  Kendal.  2.  T.  Raines, 
Stirling,  he,  W.  Jackson,  Bnlton-le-Sands.  Colnured,—1,  J.  Fox.  St.  Bees. 
2.  W.  H.King.  Rochdale.  Chickens  (Any  variety).— 1.  W.  W.  Ruttlidge.  2,  J. 
White.  Warlaby.    he,  J.  Watts,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 

CbCHIn-China.- 1.  J.  Sichel.  Timperley.  2,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk.  he,  H. 
Laoey,  Hebden  Bridge;  T.  H.  Readman;  J.  Watts.  Brown  and  Partridoe- 
feathered,—],  J.  White,  Netherton,  Wakefield.  2,  T.  Stretch,  lie,  T.  Sharp, 
Aekworth.     U'/N/e.—l,  J.  Sichel.    2.  K.  Fearon,  Whitehaven. 

Spanibu.- B/ccfc.— 1  and  Cup,  H.  Bcldnn.  2,  J.  T.  Hudson,  'ic.  Hon.  Mias  T>. 
Pennant.  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor.  Chickena,-!  and  he,  Hon. Miss  D. Pennant. 
2,  H.  Beldon. 

Bbahiia  PooTRis.—l,;j.  Sichel.  2,  J. H.  Pickles,  Bhkdale,  Southport.  hc,a. 
Lacey.  ,  .,         ,      „*- 

Bantams.- 1,  W.  Barnes,  Blennerhasset,  Aspati-ia.  2,  J.  Maehiter.  he,  W. 
Gricc,  Bootlc :  H.  Beldon.  aame.-Blaek-breaated  and  other  Deds.—l,  W. 
GricG.  2,  G.  Todd,  Monkwearraimth.  Any  other  Variety.— I,  J.  W.  Buckbank, 
Kirksoaton,  Camforlli.  2,  BcUiiighnm  &  Gill,  e,  W.  Grice ;  J.  Anderson.  Any 
other  variety  exeept  Game.-l,  M.  Leno,  Markvate  Street  (Silver-laced).  2,  H. 
Beldon  (Pekin).    lie,  H.  Beldon  (Black) ;  Miss  B.  P.  Frew  (Silver-laced). 
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Ai"T  OTHER  Varxety  EXCEPT  Baktams.— 1,  H.  Beldon  (Silver-apangled  Po- 
lauds).  2,  W.  R.  Park  (Creve-Ccear).  8,  T.  Dean  {Polands).  he,  C.  Armstrong, 
Carlisle  (Golden-epangled  Polands);  J.  Sichel  (Houdans);  H.  Beldon  (Golden- 
spangled  Polands).    c,  F.  Ainsworth  (Black  fiambnr(;h). 

Geese— 1,  S.  H.  Stott,  Kochdale.    2,  G.  F.  Stalter,  Carlisle. 

TrRKEYS.— 1  and  Cup,  L.  Patien,  HiUmore,  Taunton.  2,  N.  Merkin,  Great 
Driflield.    he,  Mrs.  Bntterfleld,  Penrith. 

Ducks.— IT7<t7*;  Ai/l^sbury.—l,  Mrs.  J.  Da-ridson,  GroenbiJl.  Penrith.  ?,  Mrs. 
Birkett,  Ainstable.  Iiouen.~l  and  Cup,  S.  H.  titott.  2,  J.  iJanks,  Kendal. 
he,  Mrs.  J.  Davidson  ;  W.  Myers,  Ulverslon ;  J.  Banks.  Ayiy  t^ariety.—l,  C.  W. 
Brierley  (Euddy  Shelldrakes).  2,  S.  H.  Stott  (Carolina),  he,  M.  lieno  (Man- 
darin and  Carolina);  J.  J.  Waller  (Buenos  .\yrean). 

Selling  Class.- 1,  H.  Lacey  (Dark  Brahmas).  2,  J.  Sichel  (White  Cochins). 
S,  J.  H.  Wilson  (Spanish).  4,  W.  W.  Kuttlidge  (Silver-Grey  Dorkings),  he,  J. 
Brouffh  (Bro\vn  Red  Game) ;  W.  Lmlow  (Partridge  Cochin) ;  H.  Beldon  (Black 
Spanish):  J.  B.  Story,  jun.  (SJver-Grey  Dorkings) ;  Mrs.  K.  G.  Pears,  Penrith 
(Buff  CochinB).  c,  Mrs.  K.  G.  Pears  (Partridi^^e  Cochins). 
LOCAi  CLASSES. 

Game  (Any  variety). — 1,  J.  Brough,  Carlisle.  2,  J.  Davidson,  Penrith,  he,  J. 
Bell,  jun.,  Lazonby. 

SPAMSH  (BJackl.— 1,  T.  Storey,  Alston.    2,  G.  F.  Statter.    e,  J.  G.  Armstrong. 

DoRELVGS  (Any  varietv).- 1,  W.  F.  Winn,  Bowerbank,  Penrith.  2,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Pears,    he,  Mrs.  Birkett ;  G.  Hoadley. 

Cochin-China  (Any  variety). — 1,  R.  Pickering,  Brampton.  2,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Pears. 

Brahma  Pootras  (Any  variety).— 1,  R.  Pickerintr.    2,  Mrs.  B.  Sweeten. 

Bantams  (Any  vai-iety).- 1,  R.  eickering  (Black  Bantams).  2,  M.  Taylor, jnn., 
Penrith  (Black-breasted  Game  Bantams). 

Any  Variety.— 1,  Mrs.  B.  Sweeten  (Golden-spangled  Hamburghs).  2,  Mrs. 
Parker  (Buff  Cochins),  he,  W.  F.  Winn  (White  Cochins);  K.  Pickering  (Buff 
Cochins) ;  J.  Brough  (Black  Red  Game) :  5Irs.  R.  G.  Peais  (Grey  Dorltiugs  and 
Partridge  (Jochius).  c,  Mrs,  Birkett  (Buff  Cochins);  Mrs.  B.  Sweeten  (Part- 
ridge Cochins). 

Ducks  (Any  variety).  —  1,  J.  Brown,  jun.  (Shell  Ducks).     2,  R.  Sanderson 
Aylesbury),    he,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Pears  (Rouen). 
PIGEONS. 

Carreers.— 1,  J.  &  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.  2,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 
?ie,  H.  Sawyer,  Carlisle. 

Pouters.— 1,  H.  Beldon.    2,  H.  Yardley.    he,  3.  &  W.  Towerson. 

Runts. — 1  and  c,  H.  Yardley.    2,  R.  Thompson,  Penrith. 

Jacobins.— 1  and  2.  R.  Thompson,    he.  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 

Fantails.— 1,  H.  Beldon.    2,  H.  Yardley. 

Teujipetees.- 1.  J.  &  W.  Towerson.    2,  H.  Beldon. 

0%VLS.— 1,  J.  &  W.  Towerson.    2  and  c,  R.  Thompson,    he,  H.  Beldon. 

Nuns.— 1,  J.  TurnbuU,  Melrose,    he,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Bearpark. 

TuBBiTS.— 1  and  e,  R.  Thompson.  2,  J.  TurnbuU.  he,  H.  Beldon;  J.  &  W. 
Towerson  (2). 

Barbs.- 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  W.  Jackson,    c,  E.  Thompson. 

Tumblers.- ^(moTif/.- 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  F.  Moor,  Burnley,  he,  H.  Yardley. 
Ally  variety. ~l,  F.  Moor.    2,  J.  &  W.  Towerson. 

Any  Variety.-I,  H.  Yariiley.  2,  J.  Watts,  he,  H.  Beldon ;  J.  &  W.  Tower- 
son ;  R.  Thompson. 

Selling  Class.— 1,  R,  Thompson.   '2,  H.  Sawyer  (Black  Trumpeters). 
CANARIES. 

Belgian.- reiZoH'.-l,  J,  Brown,  jun.  2,  W.  Askins.  e,  R.  Ryan,  Penrith. 
Buff,— I,  R.  Carr,  Carlisle.  2  and  c,  T.  Richardson,  Kukoswald,  he,  J.  Brown, 
jun.,  Penrith. 

Mules.— rcf/oir.- 1,  J.  Eobson,  Bedlingtor.  2,  W.  Moor,  Kiikoawald.  Buff. 
—1,  J.  Robsou.    2,  R.  Carr. 

Singing  Bird  (Any  variety).—!  and  2,  J.  Brown,  jun,  (Yellow,  with  Green 
Cap),    e,  W.  Stalker,  Penrith. 

Rabbits.- ioii-tarf(2.— 1.  C.  Gravil,  jun.,  Thome.  2  and  he,  F.  S.  Ai-kwright, 
Sutton  Scarsdale.  Any  variety.— \,  S.  G.  Hudson,  Hull.  2,  D.  P.  Gooding, 
Colchester,  lie,  C.  Gravil,  jun.  c,  G.  T.  Haidman  (Siiver-Grey);  S.  Green- 
wood, Hebden  Bridge ;  S.  G.  Hudson. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Eichard  Teebay,  of 
Preston,  were  the  Judges. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  CANARY  ROOM.— No.  -2. 

Before  getting  any  birds,  a  suitable  house  properly  famished 
must  be  provided  for  the  young  couple.  If  it  be  intended  to 
put  up  a  single  pair  in  a  (juiet  corner  of  the  breakfast  room, 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  give  their  little 
family  their  breukfast  while  you  are  having  yours,  then  an 
ordinary  breeding  cage  snoh  as  is  supplied  by  the  London 
dealers  will  suffice,  and  being  usually  made  of  mahogany  or 
other  ornamental  wood,  is  by  no  means  an  unsightly  ornament 
to  the  walls.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  description  of  cage 
used  by  those  who  embark  more  freely  in  Canary-breeding.  My 
cages  cover  the  walls  of  my  roorn,  and  have  from  two  to  twenty 
compartments.  The  best  dimensions  for  each  compartment 
are  18  inches  long,  16  inches  high,  and  10  inches  from  back  to 
front,  wired  with  No.  16  wire  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch 
from  centre  to  centre — that  is,  if  the  holes  are  pricked  exactly 
half  an  inch  apart,  the  space  between  the  wires  will  be  some- 
what less,  and  just  the  required  width  for  safety  and  strength. 
The  door  should  be  not  less  than  one-third  the  height  of  the 
cage,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  with  a  pot  of  green  food, 
or  to  allow  of  free  motion  in  the  inside  when  a  good  white- 
washing is  necessary,  which  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
every  season.  Mix  some  common  whiting  with  thin  paste  till 
it  is  of  a  consistency  just  thin  enough  to  work  freely  with  the 
brush,  and  thoroughly  paint  the  interior  with  the  composition, 
working  it  well  into  all  the  cracks  to  give  the  red  mitee,  which 
often  pester  the  Canary,  no  home.  Let  there  be  two  stout 
perches  from  back  to  front,  about  6  inches  apart,  and  projecting 
an  inch  or  two  through  the  wires  to  admit  of  their  being  grasped 
when  a  change  in  their  position  may  be  necessary,  or  for  re- 
moving them  now  and  then  to  give  them  a  scrape  and  a  rub, 
for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a  bird's  feet  than  a  dirty  perch. 

The  nest  must  be  hung  up  at  the  back  of  the  cage  between 
the  two  perches  and  about  on  a  level  with  them,  and  may 


either  be  a  wood  box  about  3J  inches  square  and  2  inches  deep, 
such  as  can  be  had  at  any  bird  shop,  or  it  may  be  of  tin  or  of 
nnglazed  earthenware,  which  cannot  be  had  in  a  general  way  at 
any  shop,  at  least  I  think  not.  I  believe  the  tin  and  pot  nests 
are  peculiar  to  the  north.  We,  having  potteries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wear,  can  obtain  sundry  little  things  made  to  order,  and 
these  unglazed  nests  among  them.  Very  neat  and  pretty  they 
are,  snowy  white,  cool  and  ornamental  withal.  Supply  moea 
and  soft  doe  hair,  and  the  heu  will  soon  build  herself  a  beau- 
tiful nest  in  the  wood  box.  If  a  tin  or  pot  nest  be  used,  line  it 
with  a  piece  of  saddler's  felt.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  trade  names  ;  but  what  I  use  is  brown, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  tough  and  strong,  but  it- 
splits  easily  into  two  thicknesses.  Cut  this  into  circular  pieces,, 
notch  the  edges,  and  fit  into  the  nest  box,  fastening  it  through 
the  holes  in  the  bottom  if  it  be  of  tin,  or  with  stiiif  paste  if  the 
pot  nest  be  used.  Supply  mess  and  hair,  and  the  hen  will 
line  the  artificial  nest  according  to  her  own  ideas  of  comfort^ 
or,  if  no  extra  material  be  furnished,  the  will  work  the  felt 
alone  into  proper  shape.  The  advantage  possessed  by  the  arti- 
ficial over  the  natural  nest  is,  that  it  can  more  readily  be 
changed  if  infested  by  red  mites. 

One  more  glance  at  the  outside  of  the  cage.  The  seed  and 
water-hole  arrangement  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion ;  but  when  a  cage  consists  of  two  or  more  compartments 
the  seed-hoppers  must  be  so  arranged  aa  to  be  get-at-able  from 
two  divisions  at  once.  For  a  sitting-room  the  ordinary  glass 
bottle  for  seed  and  water  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  th& 
closed-in  head  prevents  either  from  being  scattered  on  the  floor, 
but  on  a  larger  scale  tin  water-vessels  to  hook  on  and  off  are 
most  generally  used. 

A  correspondent  writes  me  that  the  great  art  of  teaching  is 
to  endeavour  to  realise  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  pupil.  Quite 
right.  No  elementaiy  teaching  can  be  too  simple,  and  he  is. 
the  best  teacher  who  can  best  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  capacity 
of  his  pupil.  I  am  writing  for  those  who,  I  take  for  granted, 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  learned  critics  must 
not  say,  •'  Why,  everyone  knows  this  and  everyone  knowa 
that ! "     It  is  a  great  mistake  ;  everyone  does  not  know  it. 

Having  cleaned,  sanded,  and  seed-and-watered  your  cage, 
hang  it  against  the  wall  in  a  light  pleasant  corner ;  sit  down 
in  front  of  it  and  admire  it,  and  next  week  I  will  tell  you  what 
to  put  in  it. — W.  A.  Blakstos. 


WOODBRIDGE  CAN^VRY   SHOW— ANOTHER 
PRIZE   LIST   EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  relative  to  the 
result  of  the  cup  competition  at  a  northern  show.  The  arguments)- 
therein  adduced  were  to  my  mind  very  conclusive.  A  glance  at  the 
margin  of  the  Woodbridge  catalogue  affords  another  evidence  alike  of 
the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  giving  a  value  to  commendations  in  ai 
cup  competition.  I  will  present  two  scores,  and  ask  any  person  who 
understands  what  high-class  Canaries  and  Mules  are  which  is  the 
better  of  the  two  ?  Mr.  Ashton  sends  twelve  birds  and  wins  seven 
prizes — viz.,  3  first  prizes  ^=  IS  points  ;  4  second  prizes  =  16  points  ^ 
^^  34  points  in  prizes.  Add  2  very  highly  commendeds  ^^  -4  points. 
Total,  38  points.  Mr.  Fenu  sends  sixteen  birds  and  wins  five  prizes — 
viz.,  3  first  prizes  ^^  IS  points ;  2  second  prizes  ^^  8  points ;  ^^  26  points 
in  prizes.  Add  7  very  highly  commendeds  =  14  points.  Total, 
40  points.  The  absurdity  is  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  demon- 
stration. The  injustice  is  equally  patent.  I  wonder  how  any  thinking 
body  of  men  can  commit  themselves  to  the  issue  of  a  schedule  oli'eriug 
a  trophy  to  be  competed  for  ou  such  an  unfair  footing,  virtually 
mailing  it  a  gift  not  to  the  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  prizes, 
but  to  the  man  who,  without  winning  a  single  prize,  can  still  carry  off 
the  prize  of  prizes.  Of  all  the  anomalies  in  connection  with  our  bird 
shows  this  is  the  greatest,  and  requires  to  be  attacked  unflinchingly, 
striking  as  it  does  at  the  root  of  all  meritorious  competition. 

I  coulcl  make  a  few  comments,  too,  upon  the  judging,  though  I  am 
alwajs  inclined  to  be  liberal  in  the  extreme  iu  this  respect.  But  my 
charity  is  frozen  in  face  of  the  fact  that  a  Silver  Lizard  which  has 
been  exhibited  nine  times  this  season,  not  only  in  provincial  shows, 
but  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it  stood  for  the  ninth  time  a  peerleaa 
unbeaten  gem,  should  at  Woodbridge  be  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  whii© 
another,  which  could  approach  it  no  nearer  than  by  a  very  high  com- 
mendation, and  which  was  referred  to  by  one  of  our  ablest  judges  in 
a  review  of  the  Palace  Show  as  being  so  haz.y  and  indistinct  in  its 
spangles  as  to  be  "  in  a  cloud,"  was  at  Woodbridge  placed  before  it. — 

A    CORKESPONDENT. 


VENTILATION   OF  HIVES  DURING  WINTER. 

My  bees  are  all  located  in  Woodbury  frame  hives,  and  have 

for  many  years  been  exposed  to  full  ventilation  during  the 
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whole  of  the  winter,  without  in  a  single  instance  sustaining 
the  slightest  injury  even  from  the  most  severe  frost.  The 
hives  are  in  the  open  garden,  each  on  its  own  stand,  protected 
from  the  wet  by  an  outer  covering,  consisting  merely  of  a 
square  frame  or  box,  without  top  or  bottom,  which  fits  loosely 
over  the  hive,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  loose  sloping  cover 
which  can  be  lifted  off  at  any  time  without  disturbing  the  hive 
or  its  protecting  exterior  covering. 

My  mode  of  ventilating  is  extremely  simple.  I  merely  re- 
move the  bung  from  the  top  of  the  hive,  put  a  piece  of  perfo- 
rated zinc  over  the  orifice,  and  allow  all  the  heat  and  vnponr 
generated  inside  the  hive  to  escape  freely  into  the  open  air,  as 
a  perfectly  free  circulation  exists  in  every  direction  between 
the  hive  and  its  external  cover.  The  bungs  are  removed  in 
November,  and  not  replaced  unUl  the  winter  is  fairly  over — 
i.e.f  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February.  On  Mirch  4'.h 
I  overhauled  two  of  my  hives,  one  of  wood,  tbe  other  of  straw, 
and  found  the  bees  and  combs  in  both  quite  free  from  damp, 
and  in  excellent  condition.  The  wooden  hive,  as  it  chanced, 
was  much  the  stronger,  but  both  alike  contained  young  beea 
and  brood  in  all  stages,  and  the  queens  seemed  to  be  in  fall 
laying  condition. 

With  ventilation  bees  seem  to  me  to  do  quite  as  well  in  a 
properly-construcfed  wooden  box  as  in  a  hive  made  of  straw  ; 
^ut  where  ventilation  is  neglected  straw  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  material. — J.  E.  B. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

WooriBRrDGE  Poultry  Show  (A  Sufolk  Amnteur\~^6  cannot  inqert 
your  letter.  Tbe  jndge  would  defend  his  awards,  and  our  ppac«  would  be 
needlessly  occupied,  for  no  satisfaction  would  be  given  to  anyone. 

Egg-preserving  (C,  M.  if.).— We  know  nothing  of  the  preparation  you 
mention. 

Shell-less  Eggs  Ofay).— As  yonr  fowls  have  liiTge  hpans  of  limo 
Tubbieh  to  frequent,  we  incline  to  khink  that  they  are  too  fat,  and  that 
their  eRa-orcans  are  over-excited.  In  that  case  the  stimulants  you  save 
would  be  injurious.  Give  each  a  dessert-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  abundance 
of  green  food,  and  less  nourishing  food,  also  less  of  it. 

Excluding  Fowxs  (A.  B.).— Your  neighbour  sho-ild  be  compelled  to 
keep  his  fowls  from  trespassintj.  If  you  choose  to  be  at  the  expense,  put 
up  a  gilvanised-iron  netting  3  feet  high  all  round,  with  no  bar  at  the  top. 
The  widest-meahed  netting  would  do  and  is  the  cheapest. 

Aspect  or  Hen-house  (F.  JI.).— The  more  sunshine  on  the  run  the 
lietter,  provided  there  is  one  shaded,  covered  part  under  wh'ch  a  heap  of 
samd  and  coal  ashes  can  be  kept  dry,  so  that  the  fowls  can  have  a  dusty 
bath  at  pleasure. 

Dorking's  Tongue  Diseased  (H.  S.  F.).— The  complaint  from  which 
TOur  Dorking  cock  is  suffering  is  an  accidental  thing  and  cannot  be  here- 
ditary. Feel  the  tongue  with  your  finger,  if  there  be  any  callosity  remove 
it  with  thethumb-nail.  You  mav  treat  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  alnm, 
with  essence  of  wormwood,  or  with  any  powerful  astringent.  You  run  no 
riek  in  breeding  from  him. 

Crossing  Hamburohs  with  Game  (G.  E.  A.).~lt  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  breed  winning  cocks  and  hens  of  the  Hamburgh  breed  from 
the  same  parents.  We  do  not  think  much  of  the  light  colour  of  the  legs, 
■but  wfl  would  not  breed  from  any  bird  with  a  faulty  comb.  In  breeding 
ior  exhibition,  if  the  hens  are  deficient  in  any  property  they  should  be 
put  to  a  cock  having  those  qualities  almost  to  excess. 

Cinders  and  Fowls'  Feet  {A  Young  Amateur). — Cinders  malje  a  very 
"bad  bottom  for  a  poultry-pen.  In  the  event  of  any  fowl  having  a  tender 
I'out,  the  cinders  perforate  the  skin  nnd  lay  the  foundation  of  an  ulcer. 
Another  objection  to  them  is.  tbey  afford  no  scratch  for  the  fowls.  Cover 
70ur  rnn  with  loose  earth,  and  with  lots  of  road-grit.  We  presume  from 
■the  tenor  of  your  query,  your  fowls  are  kept  in  confinement.  ^Supply 
them  with  large  soda  of  growing  grass  cat  with  plenty  of  earth.  You 
must  endeavour  to  trive  them  all  tbey  would  get  if  they  were  at  liberty. 
Li  they  are  to  be  healthy,  tbey  must  be  able  to  pcratch,  they  mu«t  have  dust 
to  bask  in,  and  they  niu<^t  have  aciieg^  to  fresh  earth  and  growing  grns-. 
Bran  for  Poultry  {Puzzled).— Yomt  friend's  success  is  at  most  only 
an  exception  to  a  rule,  and  the  ages  of  the  fowls  niiKht,  if  we  knew  them, 
affird  a  clue  to  it.  To  be  able  to  judge,  we  should  know  the  quantity  of 
birlDV  given  at  the  one  meal;  if  nbandant,  then  bran  was  only  needed 
Ijr  crop-filling.  We  cannot  leep  our  fowls  under  9d  per  week  prr  head, 
and  shall  be  more  than  grateful  if  your  friend  will  publish  some  details 
of  his  feeding  that  w«  may  reduce  onr  expenses.  What  were  the  fowls 
he  exhibited?  Andalusians  c*n  only  show  in  tbe  variety  class,  and  there 
are  seldom  classes  for  cross  breda.  We  consider  the  laying  very  satis- 
f  ictory. 

Casiphor  fob  Fowls  (J.  ^/nr /.-).— When  time  permits,  wo  make  our 
infusion  of  omphor  by  putting  broken  camphor  in  a  bottle,  in  sufficient 
qujintity  to  fill  th  -  bottle  one-quarter,  we  then  flll-up  with  cold  water  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  that  which  was  formerly  called  camphor  julep. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  in  a  hnrrv,  it  can  be  done  by  hreakint?-up  a 
lai'cro  lump,  putting  it  in  any  vessel  th^t  will  admit  of  being  closed,  and 
fiUini?  with  hot,  almost  boiling  water.  Whenever  we  see  any  indications 
of  failing  in  our  chickens,  we  always  put  camphor  in  all  their  water- 
vessels,  nnd  sometimes  add  wormwood.  Camphor  cures  gapes  and  pre- 
vents contagion 

Spanish  Cock's  Face  Wounded '73Iacfc  .Span?»7i).— Rub  tbe  face  with 
citron  or  spermaceti  ointment.  It  will  soon  heal.  You  must  not  put  him 
with  hens,  as  they  will  pick  the  wounded  places  to  his  great  detriment. 

Various  f»V.  T.).— The  hen  was  not  real'y  broody,  no  hen  is  bo  that 
Inys  five  eggs  in  a  week.  Sittinc  bens  should  not  be  with  the  others. 
Tbev  should  bo  in  a  plac  *  apart.  When  yon  buy  a  broody  hen  she  should 
be  put  in  a  low  basket  that  does  not  allow  her  to  stand  up,  and  should  be 
cohered  bo  as  to  be  in  the  dark.     She  should  be  put  on  her  egg.^  at  night, 


in  a  bos  or  basket,  still  low  as  we  have  described,  and  shut  down  in  the 
dark.  She  should  be  taken  off  to  feed  tbe  next  day,  and  replaced  in  the 
basket  or  box  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hens  have  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  will  very  often  decline  to  ait  in  a  new  place  if  they  can 
escape.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  eggs  are  three  weeks  old,  if  they 
have  not  been  sat  upon.  They  will  hatch  as  well  at  three  weeks'  end  as  they 
will  the  day  after  they  are  laid.  Your  Pigeon  is  cramped,  or  is  diseased 
at  the  knee-jointe,  it  will  not  get  over  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
rose-combed  Cochin.  If  you  keep  cross-bred  birds  keep  him,  it  you  do 
not,  put  him  in  the  stock-pot.  (West  View). — Lower  your  perches,  bring 
them  within  2  feet  of  tbe  ground.  Let  the  house  be  cleaned  every  day,  it 
is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  Your  feeding  is  too  liberal,  you  will 
improve  by  discontinuing  the  wheat,  potatoes,  and  flour.  We  believe  they 
have  somewhat  to  do  with  the  complaint.  Give  in  the  morning  barley  or 
Indian  corn,  scrnps  and  ground  oats  at  midday,  and  whole  corn  in  the 
evening.  We  believe  these  alterations  will  prevent  all  you  complain  of. 
If  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  the  secretions  are  at  fault.  In  that  case 
give  Baily's  pills,  but  we  do  not  think  you  will  need  them. 

Pigeon  Unable  to  Stand  {Anxious).— Most  probably  tbe  thigh  bone  ia 
dislocated.  We  saw  such  a  case  in  a  friend's  loft.  A  Jacobin  was  unable 
to  stand,  but  ate  well.  We  took  the  bird  in  hand,  passed  the  finger  up 
the  leg,  and  found  the  joint  was  out  of  the  socket ;  we  gently  drew  the 
leg  down  and  put  the  leg  in  place,  and  then  hound  the  whole  limb  with 
a  piece  of  broad  tape,  removed  the  bird  to  a  caee  in  a  quiet  place,  and  it 
speedily  recovered.  It  might  be  well  to  muffle  the  other  leg,  and  tie  the 
wings,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bird  struggling,  and  give  only  light  twice  a-day 
In  order  for  it  to  see  to  eat  and  drink.    It  will  be  quieter  in  the  dark. 

Canary  Moulting  in  the  Spring  (Vulcan). — It  happens  now  and  then 
that  a  bird  will  moult  all  its  body  feathers  in  the  spring,  not  its  tail  and 
flights.  I  have  had  hens  do  so  and  breed  well.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  cock  should  be  useless — none  whatever.    Give  him  a  trial. — W.  A.  B- 

Bees  in  a  Woodbury  HrvB  (M.  G.  B.). — You  may  try  if  the  bees  will 
accept  either  ryemeal  or  wheaten  flour  in  lieu  of  pollen  ;  also  give  them 
2  or  3  ozs.  of  liquid  food  in  an  inverted  bottle  on  fine  days,  say  about 
twice  a-week  if  practicable.  This  treatment,  coupled  with  the  advent  of 
spring,  will  probably  put  a  stop  to  the  mortality. 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSEKVATIONS, 
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Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N.  ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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KEM.4.KK-5. 
15th  —Snow,  large  flakes  between  6  and  9  A.M.,  fine  at  noon,  heavy  snow 
18th.— Snow  and  rain  at  11  a.m.  [  after  midnight. 

17th.— Ice  in  the  road  in  the  morning,  warmer  in  the  evening. 
18th.— Dnll  day,  very  little  sun. 

I9th.— Fine  morning,  thick  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
'20th.— Foggy  and  dark  in  the  morning,  and  rather  thick  all  day. 
2lBt.— Rather  dull  in  the  morning,  but  the  rest  of  the  day  beautiful  and 
spring-like. 
Another  fine  mi'd  week.    Rapid  fall  of  barometer  from  29  770  at  9  p.m., 
on  I5th,  to  29  357  at  9  A.M., on  16th,  from  which  time  it  rose  quickly,  being 
29  462  at  11.10  a.m  ,  29.497  at  11.30  a.m.,  29.572  at  0.80  p.m.,  and  S0.023  at 
9  p  M.— G.  J.  Simons.     ^ 

COVENT   GARDEN  MARKET.— MARCH  22. 

There  has  been  a  fair  attendance  here  and  prices  remain  nearly  the 
same  as  last  week  The  Continental  trade  was  beginning  to  revive,  but 
has  again  been  checked  by  tbe  untoward  events  in  Piris.  Articles  of 
gold  quality,  both  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  now  find  a  ready  market ;  some 
good  new  hothouse  Grapes  and  Strawberries  are  among  the  former. 

FRUIT. 


B.  d.  S. 

Apples jBleve    1  6  to  3 

Cheatnats .bushel  10  0  18 

Filberts lb.    0  0  2 

Cobs lb.    2  8  2 

Gooseberries quart    0  0  0 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb.  10  0  20 

Lemons VIOO    6  0  10 


Oranges V  lOO 

Pears,  kitchen doz. 

dessert doz.  3  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  6  0 

Strawberries    oz.  3  0 

Walnuts bushel  10  0 

do ll*-100  1  0 


d.    a.  d 

0  tolO  0 

0       6  0 

8  n 

10  0 

5  0 

16  0 

i  0 


VBSETABLES. 


Asparagus 1*100  7 

Beans,  Kidney if*  100  2 

BeBt,R«d doz.  2 

Broccoli   bundle  0 

Bmssela Sprouts.. 4 sieve  8 

Cabbage doz.  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  2 

Celery bundle  1 

ColewortH..doz.  bunehefl  3 

Cucumbers  each  0 

Endive doz,  2 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Ilnrfleardiah    bundle 


i.  B. 
OtolS 
0  s 
0      s 


Leeks bunch    0    4       0    0 


Lettuce  doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney. do. 

Radishes  . .  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea- kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 
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CALENDAR, 

Day 

ot 

Montb 

Day 

of 

Week. 

MAECH  SO— APEIL  5,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
tare  near  London. 

Eainin 
43  years. 

Sun 
Bises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Kiaea. 

Moon 

Moon'a 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day 

of 
Year. 

30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Th 

F 

S 

SnN 

M 

Td 

W 

Meeting  of  Royal  Society,  8.30  p.m. 
Cambridge  Lent  Term  ends. 
Oxford  Lent  Term  ends. 
6  SoNDAT  IN  Lent.    Pai,m  Sunday. 
Meeting  of  Entomological  Society,  7  P.M. 
Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  9  p.m. 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit,  Floral, 
[  and  General  Meeting. 

Day. 
68.7 
55.8 
65.0 
57.8 
57.1 
66.7 
67.0 

Night. 
34.3 
33.9 
S4.4 
86.7 
86.7 
35.7 
36.7 

Mean. 
44.0 
44.6 
44.7 
46.9 
46.4 
46.2 
46.0 

Days. 
19 
18 
21 
21 
20 
17 
21 

m.     h. 
4Saf6 
41      6 
38      5 
36      6 
34      5 
32      5 
29      5 

m.     h. 
28af6 
80      6 
31      6 
83      6 
35      6 

87  6 

88  6 

m.     h. 
3    11 
after. 
15      1 
32      2 
61       3 
12      6 
35      6 

m.     h. 
Oafs 
41      S 
17      4 
47      4 
11      6 
33      6 
53      5 

Daya. 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
O 

m.    a. 
4    37 
4    19 

4  0 

5  42 
3    24 
3      6 
2    48 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

From  obserrationa   taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  -week  is  56.1^,  and  its  night  tem- 
perature 85.5°.     The  greatest  heat  was  78°,  on  the  Srd,  1818 ;   and  the   lowest  cold  16°,  on  the  1st,  1838.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
1.19  inch. 

CELEKY  CULTURE, 

AVINGr  seen  such  excellent  Celery  for  sale 
in  Dublin,  as  well  as  grown  in  various  gar- 
dens near  that  city,  I  cannot  believe,  as 
"  One  in  Teodble  "  suggests,  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  climate  to  prevent  as  good 
Celery  being  obtained  there  as  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

As  stated  a  short  time  ago,  I  do  not  place 
[the  same  value  on  large  Celery  as  I  used  to 
;  do  ;  I  am  more  partial  to  serviceable  sweet 
heads.  A  huge  head  is  all  very  well  if  it  is  so  sent  to 
table,  but  if  the  employer  does  not  insist  on  its  being  sent 
to  him  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  gardener,  a  head 
as  large  as  a  man's  thigh,  when  it  appears  at  the  table, 
wiU  be  no  larger  than  one  the  size  of  his  wrist.  I  have 
known  some  gentlemen  so  fond  of  the  bottom  part  of  Celery- 
just  above  the  roots  that  they  would  allow  neither  butler 
nor  cook  to  trim  it,  but  did  all  the  cutting  and  trimming 
themselves.  I  rather  think  the  employer  of  "  One  in 
Trouble  "  should  do  so,  if  he  expects  to  be  satisiied.  I 
am  convinced  that  moderate-sized  Celery  is  generally  the 
crispest  and  sweetest,  and  chiefly  because  it  has  not  been 
afforded  an  extra  quantity  of  manure,  nor  any  which  was 
rank  and  fresh,  as  such  will  always  have  a  tendency  to 
aifect  the  flavour  of  the  Celery.  I  have  had  some  wonder- 
ful heads  to  look  at  by  making  a  sort  of  hotbed  with 
rank  manure  in  the  trench,  and  covering  with  i)  inches 
of  rotten  dung  and  soil,  but  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  crisp 
sweetness  of  such  huge  Celery. 

There  are  several  remarks  suggested  by  the  letter  of 
"  One  in  Trouble."  Fu-st,  if  the  soil  in  the  field  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  in  the  garden,  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  succeed  better  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  subsoil  after  the  first  spit  is,  but  if 
hard  and  barren  I  would  take  out  a  portion,  loosen  the 
bottom,  and  then  fill  the  trench  to  nearly  the  usual  height 
with  sweet  rotten  dung  and  leaf  mould  mixed  with  the 
best  soil.  It  is  of  no  use  going  deep  into  uncongenial  soil. 
I  often  find  that  late  Celery  succeeds  best  when  planted 
almost  on  the  level,  the  soU  along  the  side  being  banked 
up  to  blanch  it.  The  deep  trench  is  of  little  use,  except 
as  affording  facilities  for  abundant  watering  ;  but  plenty  of 
water  can  be  given  if  the  plants  are  only  a  couple  of  inches 
or  so  below  the  level. 

In  the  second  place,  I  certainly  should  not  use  fresh  cow 
dung  if  I  could  obtain  anything  else.  Very  rotten  hotbed 
dimg,  or  leaf  mould  somewhat  rough  and  rather  more  than 
half  decayed,  mixed  with  the  best  of  the  surface  soil  would 
be  much  better.  If  even  such  dung  is  put  into  the  trench 
early,  and  turned  and  aired  several  times  before  being 
mixed  with  the  soil  for  planting,  the  Celery  m\\  be  all  the 
crisper  and  sweeter.  I  like  to  have  from  G  to  0  inches  of 
such  hotbed  manure  and  leaves  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
portion  of  the  best  soil. 

Thirdly,  all  Celery  that  grows  freely,  and  especially 
when  loosely  tied,  will  have  a  tendency  to  crack  the  out- 
side leafstalks  at  the  base ;  but  as  these  are  generally 
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removed,  and  if  used  at  all,  used  for  soups,  &c.,  that  is  of 
less  consequence.  It  would  be  well  to  see  that  your  Celery 
is  not  dressed  over- much  after  it  leaves  you.  I  knew  a 
gentleman  who  came  to  his  gardener  to  complain  about 
the  smallness  of  the  Celery,  and  was  astonished  when  he 
saw  the  fine  clean  blanched  heads.  He  had  never  seen 
more  than  a  bit  at  the  heart  about  8  inches  in  length.  I 
hope  your  correspondent  will  succeed  in  pleasing  his  em- 
ployer, but  the  task  will  be  a  diificult  one,  if  after  thirty 
years'  experience  of  London  he  never  obtained  a  good 
head  of  Celery.  What  say  the  London  market  gardeners  ? 
I  know  that  Celery,  after  being  wilted  at  market  and  on 
the  stands,  is  very  different  from  Celery  taken  at  once 
from  the  trench  to  the  table. 

The  disfigurement  of  the  plants  by  worms  and  slugs  can 
be  greatly  obviated,  first  by  mixing  some  quicklime  with 
the  manure  and  soil  in  the  trench  sometime  before  plant- 
ing, by  watering  with  clear  lime  water  several  times  without 
wetting  the  heads  of  the  plants,  and  by  using  sifted  ashes 
round  the  plants  at  earthing-up  time. 

Your  correspondent  is  quite  correct  in  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  shade,  especially  for  the  earliest  crops 
of  Celery.  It  brings  us  at  once  to  the  main  principle  in- 
volved in  the  cultivation  of  Celery.  By  cultivation  and 
the  blanching  resorted  to  we  change  the  plant  from  an 
acrid  somewhat  unwholesome  vegetable  into  a  sweet  and 
wholesome  one  ;  but  we  do  not  and  cannot  so  change  its 
mode  of  growth  as  to  make  a  ditch  plant  flourish  on  the 
exposed  plain,  or  on  the  top  of  a  dry  mound.  The  Celery 
naturally  flourishes  better  on  the  side  of  a  ditch,  where 
there  is  a  little  moving  water  than  in  the  morass  where 
the  water  is  stationary.  Hence,  though  a  Celery  trench 
can  take  abundance  of  water  when  the  plants  are  growing, 
these  will  not  do  so  well  nor  be  so  sweet  where  the  water 
stands  on  a  retentive  bottom.  The  sides  of  the  ditch  it- 
self, and  the  accompanying  vegetation,  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  flickering  shade  in  which  the  Celery  delights ; 
hence  when  rows  and  beds  for  early  use  are  planted,  it  is 
found  that  the  Celery  flourishes  all  the  better  with  staked 
Peas  between  the  rows.  Without  them  I  use  a  little 
artificial  shade  by  means  of  laurel  boughs,  &o.  Last  year 
I  kept  Celery — the  earliest— alive  and  healthy  with  very 
little  water,  by  rather  dense  shading.  Water  here  was 
like  so  much  costly  wine. 

I  also  agree  with  "  One  in  Trouble,"  and  of  course  do 
not  agree  with  his  employer,  that  good  Celery  cannot  be 
obtained  without  good  decayed  dung,  or,  as  a  substitute,  a 
careful  application  of  liquid  maniu'C.  When  I  want  a 
proof  I  just  go  back  again  to  the  ditch,  and  there,  wherever 
the  Celery  flourishes  naturally,  if  we  do  not  find  much 
depth  of  rich  soil  we  shall  find  the  stratum  occupied  by 
the  roots  a  rich  one,  however  shallow  the  crust  may  be, 
the  richness  being  the  result  of  the  annual  decay  and  de- 
composition of  grasses  and  weeds.  I  have  had  sweet  heads 
with  very  little  manure,  but  unless  I  gave  manure  water- 
ings freely  the  heads  were  small.  ..^- 

Once  more.  The  ditch,  with  just  the  least  quantity!  "t 
moving  water,  furnishes  the  whole  key-note  for  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  Celery,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  a  growing 
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plant,  and  not  as  a  seeding  plant,  and  this  applies  especially  to 
the  earlier  crops.  From  the  time  the  Celery  is  pricked  out, 
transplanted  to  the  trenches.  See.,  until  taken  up  for  use,  the 
roots  sliould  never  be  dry.  Every  time  this  dryness  occurs,  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  size  of  the  plants,  will  an 
efiort  be  made  on  their  part  in  self-defence  to  throw  up  their 
flower  stems,  instead  of  mere  extension  of  growth.  Hence  the 
■whole  system  of  gradually  earthing-up  early  Celery  a  few  inches 
at  a  time  was  radically  wrong,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  years 
ago.  Every  such  earthing-up  prevented  waterings,  rains,  and 
dews  from  affecting  the  roots,  whilst  the  fine  foliage  in  bright 
weather  threw  off  moisture  so  freely  that  ere  long  the  roots 
became  as  dry  as  if  the  soil  about  them  had  been  dried  on 
purpose,  and,  as  stated  before,  up  came  the  flower  stem  in  self- 
defence.  The  same  principle  applies  to  every  plant,  but  it  was 
overlooked  in  the  case  of  the  Celery.  Arrest  by  any  means 
vigorous  growth,  and  you  encourage  the  flowering  and  fruiting 
or  seeding  process.  Hence  for  all  early  Celery,  except  just  a  little 
sprinkling  of  earth  after  watering  to  arrest  evaporation,  I  pre- 
fer tying  the  Celery  loosely,  which  encourages  the  heart  to  rise 
a  little,  watering  well  a  day  or  two  before  earthing-up,  and 
making  that  earthing-up  the  first  and  last,  doing  this  earthing- 
up  three  weeks,  or  a  little  more,  before  the  heads  are  wanted 
for  use.  When  I  used  to  have  Celery  in  July  and  August  I 
thus  earthed-up  small  quantities  at  a  time  so  as  to  come  in 
in  succession  to  each  other.  By  adopting  this  plan  I  have 
rarely  had  a  bolted  bead  of  early  Celery.  As  the  cool  nights  of 
autumn  come  on,  when  loss  of  moisture  from  evaporation  from 
the  foliage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  old  bit-by-bit  system 
of  earthing-up  may  be  followed  with  advantage. — R.  Fish. 


ROSES,   OLD  AND   NEW. 

With  regard  to  old  Roses,  what  a  pity  that  such  fine  and 
excellent  Roses  as  Baronne  Prevost,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Dnchesse 
d'Orleans,  and  Monsieur  de  Montigny,  should  be  expunged 
from  some  of  our  catalogues.  They  are  noble  Roses  here,  and 
good  throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  year.  Mr.  Cranston,  so 
far  as  my  catalogues  go,  is  the  only  nurseryman  who  still  retains 
M.  de  Montigny.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  large  Roses, 
very  healthy,  and  scarcely  ever  suffers  either  from  white  or  red 
fungus.  I  have  sixteen  plants  of  it  on  the  Manetti,  and  have 
had  them  for  many  years.  I  hope  it  will  be  reinstated.  It 
is  a  good  grower  on  the  Manetti,  and  a  continual,  and  very  late 
bloomer. 

One  word  about  new  Roses,  or  Roses  of  late  date.  I  recom- 
mend the  following  as  fine  choice  Roses,  of  excellent  growth  on 
the  Manetti — Edward  Morren,  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Poiteau, 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier,  and  Marquife  de  Castellane. 
This  is  a  lovely  Rose.  I  was  much  pleased  with  it  last  trying 
season.  I  recommend,  as  a  good  grower  and  beautiful  Rose, 
Madame  Trifle  (Tea).  The  blooms  of  Marie  Sisley  and  Louis 
Van  Houtte  are  most  beautiful;  the  latter  has  no  equal  in 
its  hue.  I  have  a  plant  of  each,  but  neither  showed  that 
vigour  of  growth  that  I  like.  Still,  last  season  was  a  very 
trying  one  for  juveniles  on  weak  stocks.  At  present  I  can 
only  recommend  the  two  Roses  for  their  blooms.  I  am  a  "slow 
coach ;"  but  some  coaches  are  too  fast,  and  upset  the  pas- 
sengers. The  Marquise  de  Montmartre  is  beautiful,  but  the 
plant  has  not  yet  exhibited  growth  enough.  Madame  Levet 
(Tea)  I  have  not  yet  bloomed,  but  it  is  a  nice  grower,  and  looks 
like  the  sister  of  Madame  Triflp.  Monplaisir  (Tea)  is  hardy 
and  an  excellent  grower,  and  I  think  it  promising,  but  must 
see  it  another  season,  before  I  will  undertake  to  recommend  it. 

We  have  had  a  hyperborean  winter  here,  and  these  Roses 
(not  yet  bloomed)  have  wintered  out  of  doors  triumphantly, 
from  one  to  six  plants  each — Jules  Chretien,  Nardy  FrSres, 
Madame  Jacquier,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  Chirard, 
Madame  W.  Paul  (Moss),  Abbe  Giraudier,  Paul  Neron,  Dupny 
.Jamain,  and  Clomence  Raoux,  a  very  fine  grower. 

One  word  about  Felix  Genero.  I  recommended  this  lovely 
and  admirable  Rose  some  time  ago,  and  my  recommendation 
was  pulled  up  by  "  the  fast  coaches."  Mr.  Cranston  kindly 
sent  me  his  new  edition  of  his  Rose  book,  and  I  see  there 
"  one  hundred  hardy  Roses  suitable  for  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  manufacturing  towns,  where  much  smoke 
prevails."  Among  the  fifty  best  is  Felix  Genero.  Among  the 
fifty  best  out  of  one  hundred  for  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  also  for  cold  localities,  is  Felix  Genero.  Among  the 
best  one  hundred  Roses  for  show,  is  Felix  Genero.  Among 
the  selection  of  the  finest  Roses  for  pot  culture,  is  Felix  Genero. 
My  rosery  is  in  most  beautiful  condition,  considering  that  I  am 


a  "  slow  coach."     I  lost  cnly  eight  Roses  out  of  1,833  last 
winter. — W.  F.  Radcltffe. 


GOLDEN  CHAMPION  AND  BLACK  MUSCAT  OF 
ALEXANDRLl  GRAPES. 

Steange  it  is  that  complaints  of  this  fine  Grape  should  ap- 
pear now  and  then  in  the  Journal.  The  Muscat  Hamburgh 
[Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria],  has  likewise  been  condemned  by 
many.  Some  have  characterised  it  as  unfruitful ;  others  as 
weak  in  growth  and  constitution,  and  subject  to  nearly  all  the 
ills  attacking  the  Grape  Vine.  Now,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
plant  and  grow  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  in  three  different  places 
widely  separated  in  Scotland,  one  place  being  in  Berwickshire, 
another  near  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  third  in 
Forfarshire.  Under  these  different  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  I  have  found  this  Grape  equal  to  a  Black  Hamburgh 
in  every  way,  so  far  as  growth,  and  setting,  showing,  and  per- 
fecting its  fruit  are  concerned,  and  on  all  occasions  the  Vines 
were  on  their  own  roots. 

My  experience  with  the  Golden  Champion  has  not  been  so 
extended,  but  so  far  as  that  experience  goes  I  shall  detail  the 
results.  We  have  it  planted  in  two  different  houses  here,  one 
in  what  we  intend  to  be  the  early  house.  This  house  has  its 
borders  heated  outside  and  inside.  Another  plant  has  a  place 
in  a  succession  house,  which  is  filled  principally  with  Muscats. 
Both  Vines  had  been  planted  a  year  last  June,  when  each  had 
grown  from  eyes  of  the  preceding  year  to  be  a  shoot  of  3  feet 
long,  and  was  in  an  8-inch  pot.  Both  plants  made  good  growths 
and  showed  fruit  freely  last  spring.  Of  the  bunches,  we  re- 
moved all  but  one  in  the  Muscat  house,  which  bunch  I  ulti- 
mately reduced  in  size,  fearing  it  might  injure  the  growth. 
What  remained  succeeded  well ;  the  berries  swelled  largely ; 
colour,  golden  amber,  with  a  faint  russet  shade  next  the  sun. 
I  attribute  this  red  cast  to  the  syringing.  Growth  being  our 
object,  the  few  bunches  of  fruit  in  the  house  were  not  con- 
sidered. If  fault  04n  be  found  with  thin-skinned  berries,  this 
is  one  in  the  Golden  Champion,  so  much  so,  that  one  or  two 
cracked,  but  not  until  the  fruit  had  hung  dead  ripe  for  some 
time.  The  flavour  was  rich  and  luscious,  with  that  pleasant 
smack  peculiar  to  the  variety.  Last  autumn  the  growth  made 
by  the  Vine  in  the  early  house  extended  24  feet,  and  that  in 
the  intermediate  house  18  feet. 

Now  for  the  promise  of  the  present  year.  Our  first  house  of 
Vines  has  reached  the  condition  that  makes  it  convenient  to 
thin  the  fruit  bunches,  the  Vines  having  all  broken  nicely.  I 
find  some  instances  of  blind  eyes  on  the  Golden  Champion  in 
this  house,  but  not  to  the  extent  complained  of  by  your  corre- 
spondent, "  Henry  Nicholls."  Many  of  the  eyes  show  double 
bunches  on  the  main  rod,  but  the  laterals  are  certainly  de- 
ficient. This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  Vine  in  the 
Muscat  house,  spurs  and  main  rods  are  alike  bursting  fruit. 
Perhaps  the  extra  heat  applied  to  ripen  the  Muscats  last  autumn 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  this  difference,  but  so  far  as 
I  can  speak  I  have  no  reaion  to  condemn,  but  rather  feel  most 
hopeful  of  the  Golden  Champion  proving  the  acquisition  that 
most  people  expected  it  to  be.  I  may  have  more  to  say  respect- 
ing it  next  autumn,  when  its  good  or  bad  qualities  will  have 
been  more  fully  proven  to  me. — A.  Kekk. 


BROCCOLI  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Though  much  has  been  said  showing  the  wreck  of  our  winter 
and  spring  vegetables,  very  little  can  be  done  as  a  remedy 
against  such  severe  weather. 

Having  found  Snow's  Superb  Winter  White  Broccoli  very 
useful,  I  feel  it  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
to  say  a  word  in  its  favour.  Early  in  December  I  had  heads 
of  this  variety  just  turning-in.  These  plants  I  carefully  took 
up  with  good  roots  and  planted  them  very  closely  in  a  cold 
frame.  On  the  first  night  of  the  severe  frost  I  took  up  all  the 
stock  I  had,  including  those  that  showed  no  signs  of  flowering, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  same  quarters,  and  my  doing  so 
enabled  me  to  supply  the  table  on  an  average  of  three  times 
a-week  until  the  14th  of  February,  on  which  day  I  cut  my  last 
dish.  Though  this  is  a  very  simple  plan,  it  will  amply  repay 
anyone  for  his  trouble  in  lifting  and  transplanting.  I  usually 
make  two  sowings — on  the  1st  of  May,  and  about  three  weeks 
later;  by  doing  this  they  succeed  each  other. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gardiner  on  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting frozen  plants  from  the  adverse  influence  of  bright  sun- 
shine, as  to  my  surprise,  on  the  25th  of  December  I  found  my 
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Broccoli  frozen,  though  protected  by  mats  and  Braken.  It  never 
had  light  for  some  considerable  time,  except  while  I  was  cut- 
ting, and  not  one  head  was  injured.  Air  must  be  given  on  all 
favourable  opportunities,  and  decayed  leaves  removed,  for  if 
these  are  allowed  to  remain  they  will  smell  very  badly. 

The  minimum  registered  here  on  December  25th,  was  20°  of 
frost,  and  on  the  Slst,  22°  of  frost. 

Veitch'a  Borecole  I  find  very  hardy,  dwarf,  and  thickly 
studded  with  sprouts  ;  very  tender  and  sweet  when  cooked,  and 
most  useful  now. — William  Mookman. 


PLANTS  FOE  TABLE  DECORATION. 

Having  to  provide  largely  for  table  decoration  during  the 
year,  I  send  a  few  results  of  my  observations . 

I  arrange  to  have  as  small  a  fire  or  fires  as  possible  in  what- 
ever rooms  may  require  decorating,  a  strong  dry  heat  being  as 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  plants  as  the  gas.  The  gas  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible  till  it  is  really  required.  Both  of  these 
points,  though  seemingly  simple  matters,  are,  nevertheless,  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

The  rooms  here  in  which  plants  and  flowers  are  used,  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  having  a  door  at  each  end.  They  are 
also  lofty,  and  lighted  from  above,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dining-room,  which,  in  addition  to  the  chandeliers  from  the 
ceiling,  has  gas  at  each  end.  The  doors  at  the  ends  are  a  very 
great  help  to  ventilation,  though  they  must  be  so  managed  as  not 
to  cause  a  cold  draught,  a  strong  cold  draught  being  very  injurious 
to  plants  and  flowers.  This  is  a  chief  cause  of  plants  suffering 
in  long  narrow  corridors,  lobbies,  and  passages,  a  draught  being 
very  trying  even  to  hardier  subjects. 

My  arrangement  of  plants  on  the  dinner-table  is  very  simple, 
though  it  is  altered  occasionally.  I  generally  have  whatever 
plants  and  flowers  I  purpose  using  placed  in  a  single  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  table,  usually  having  a  large  handsome 
epergne,  when  filled  standing  30  inches  high,  and  consisting  of 
the  top  glass  12  inches  across,  and  three  side  brackets  with 
glasses  6  inches  across.  Then  I  have  three  or  four  plants  on 
each  side  at  regular  intervals.  For  a  change,  I  make  a  double 
row.  Both  ways  are  very  effective,  commencing  with  the  tallest 
plants  nearest  the  centre.  Plants  are  also  used  for  the  side- 
boards. 

I  give  the  preference  to  plants  being  used  rather  than  cut 
blooms  ;  finding  that  with  a  little  extra  care  and  labour  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  gas,  fire,  and  the  change  of  air  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

I  have  all  the  plants  taken  from  the  rooms  every  night,  or  early 
in  the  morning,  according  to  the  time  of  the  company  leaving. 
They  are  removed  to  a  conservatory  adjoining  the  house  and 
*  gently  syringed.  Any  plants  with  soft  flower  stems  and  heavy 
tops,  as  Hyacinths,  Cyclamens,  frc,  are  placed  on  their  sides 
whUe  syringing  them,  and  a  gentle  shake  given  them  to  take  the 
weight  of  the  water  away. 

The  stakes  or  sticks  I  generally  take  out  so  as  to  make  the 
plants  appear  as  natural  as  possible,  and  I  keep  them  shaded 
from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days.  The  result  is,  that  during  the 
last  three  years,  though  I  have  tried  many  different  subjects,  the 
only  one  that  suffered  was  a  fine  plant  of  Gloxinia  Sir  Hugo, 
■which  I  had  to  turn  out  of  the  pot  in  order  to  reduce  the  ball  so 
as  to  make  it  fi  la  certain  vase.  Attaching,  as  I  do,  the  greatest 
importance  to  keeping  the  sides  of  the  pots  covered,  I  makr  use 
of  vasea  or  wine-coolers,  placing  a  good  layer  of  damp  moss  at 
the  bottom,  and  where  practicable  round  the  sides,  and  covering 
the  surface  of  the  soil  either  with  moss  or  damp  white  sand.  I 
frequently  have  to  turn  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  yet  with  the 
exception  of  that  Gloxinia,  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer.  When 
paper  covers  are  used  I  place  a  layer  of  moss  on  the  surface, 
finishing-off  with  white  sand. 

I  am  aware  of  the  additional  time  and  labour  my  mode  involves, 
but  it  being  my  employer's  vrish  to  make  a  good  display  of  plants 
and  flowers,  I  pursue  this  object  with  spirit,  and  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  I  have  done  my  best. 

I  will  begin  my  list  of  plants  with  what  I  used  for  parties  the 
week  ending  February  25th.  First,  there  was  a  Camellia  Rubens, 
a  neat  variety,  of  good  form,  and  free-flowering;  it  is  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  about  a  foot  high.  This  was  a  gem,  and  is  also 
again  in  use  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  time  I  am  writing, 
March  2ud.  Earlier  I  used  a  companion  plant  of  Fimbriata,  and 
I  certainly  cannot  see  that  the  rooms  have  had  any  effect  on 
them.  I  had  Acacia  Jrummondi,  2  feet  high,  a  very  suitable 
plant  for  decorating,  standing  well ;  Epacris  candidissima,  a 
splendid  flower,  as  also  E.  hyacinthiflora ;  E.  Salmonea,  smaller 


but  good  ;  and  Epacris  Model,  true  to  its  name.  The  last-named 
is  a  gem,  the  colour  being  very  striking  by  gaslight ;  it  has  also 
been  in  use  to-day.  As  I  before  remarked,  the  sun  must  be 
kept  from  them,  otherwise  a  very  sunny  day,  as  was  the  case 
on  February  25th,  wiU  undoubtedly  spoil  them.  Hyacinths- 
Princess  Frederick  WUliam,  a  noble  white ;  Lord  Eaglan,  a 
lavender,  a  fine  grower ;  and  Le  Prophete,  a  splendid  shade  of 
red,  all  did  well  and  are  good  yet.  Erica  hyemalis  and  Wil- 
moreana  I  use  with  good  effect.  One  plant  of  Erica  hyemalis 
has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  for  flve  weeks  with  changing, 
and  was  turned  out  of  the  pot  once,  and  yet  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Prunus  sinensis,  a  fine  symmetrical  plant,  2  feet  high,  a  mass  of 
bloom,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  worse  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  not  been  taken  out  of  the  conservatory.  Cyclamen  persi- 
cum  rubrum  is  as  good  a  plant  as  can  bs  used. 

The  next  plants  which  will  be  ready  for  use  are  the  Cinerarias, 
of  which  I  like  the  named  varieties  best,  as  they  are  scarcely  so 
coarse-growing  as  seedlings,  though  seedlings,  if  they  are  good,  are 
not  to  be  despised.  I  have  at  this  season  used  Dracaena  Cooperi 
and  Isolepis  gracilis,  also  Primulas.  I  intend  trying  Calceolarias 
when  ready,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  answer.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  grown  in  moderate  heat  makes  one  of  the  best  of  plants. 
It  wUl  come  in  very  shortly.  A  very  sweet  though  simple  plant 
for  variety  is  the  wild  blue  and  white  Violet.  I  have  some  in 
bloom  which  came  from  the  south  last  spring,  and  they  are  now 
in  use  for  the  drawing-room.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  good  for  an  oc- 
casional night,  but  if  used  longer  the  flowers  drop.  Roses  coming 
in  flower  in  April  are  good  ;  I  have  tried  them  before  that  time, 
but  they  do  not  stand  so  well.  Fuchsias  are  not  to  be  depended 
on  more  than  a  night.  Farfugium  grande  is  always  good  when 
not  grown  in  much  heat.  Lobelia  speciosa  is  always  g»od. 
French  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  in  small  pots  are  good.  The 
same  character  is  deserved  by  the  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  and  the 
variegated  one  called  L'Elegante.  Selaginella  denticulata 
and  densa,  as  well  as  a  newer  kind  Poulterii,  make  beautiful 
plants.  _  Of  Ferns,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  serrulata,  and 
Asplenium  bifldiim  make  good  plants  when  they  are  at  rest  in 
August  or  September.  The  dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  where  they 
can  be  arranged,  are  very  fine  and  last  a  long  time.  About 
the  last  I  shall  now  speak  of  is  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  This, 
grown  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  cool  conservatory,  does  not  suffer  by 
being  used  for  table  work. 

The  above  Ust,  though  not  complete,  gives  a  variety  of  plants 
that  maybe  grown  and  used  for  dinner-table  or  house  decorating, 
and  what  I  have  named  I  have  tried  here  with  success. 

Of  cut  flowers,  of  which  I  use  as  few  as  possible.  Camellias 
stand  first.  I  have  now  in  water  some  which  have  been  in  the 
rooms  a  week.  I  put  a  lump  of  charcoal  in  the  water,  or  a  little 
salt  to  keep  the  water  sweet,  and  when  I  re-arrange  the  flowers 
I  cut  off  a  small  portion  of  the  old  stem.  The  Azaleas,  Acacias, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissuses  are  also  good.  Narcissus  Horsfieldii  is 
grand  as  a  large  yellow,  and  Paper  White  for  white.  Hyacinths, 
in  pots  when  becoming  shabby  may  be  cut  and  trimmed-up,  and 
will  last  for  a  few  days.  Deutzia  gracilis  and  the  different 
varieties  of  Epacris  and  Ericas  last  well,  though  it  is  a  pity  to 
cut  them.     Roses  cut  when  about  half  opened  are  excellent. 

In  summer  there  is  plenty  of  variety,  and  therefore  I  prefer 
using  omameutal-foliaged  plants  or  Ferns  to  flowering  sub- 
jects. In  the  autumn  the  various  Liliums  are  good  and  lasting. 
Then  come  the  Chrysanthemums.  I  have  purposely  left  out 
stove  flowers,  as  I  find  they  usually  do  not  stand  room-exposure 
so  well  as  the  cooler-house  subjects,  though  I  should  not  omit 
the  Linum  trigynum,  Erar.themum  pulchellum,  and  Euphorbia 
splendens,  but  even  these  are  generally  grown  in  the  conservatory 
at  blooming  time.  At  some  future  psriod  I  may  send  additional 
notes. — Stephen  Castle,  Bent  Hill  Gardens,  Prestwich. 


CROSSBREEDING  TRICOLOR   GERANIUMS. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  see  commnnicationa  in  yonr  pages  respecting  the 
desirability  of  getting,  if  possible,  something  like  a  standard  by  which 
young  beginners  would  have  a  chance  of  success,  without  having  to 
cross-breed  over  a  series  of  years  before  they  could  form  for  themselves 
an  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  Zonals,  and  the  effect 
they  have  when  crossed  with  the  Variegated  kinds.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  many,  if  some  of  onr  successful  hybridisers  wonld  name, 
Btty  two  or  three  of  the  best  Zonals,  and  a  similar  number  of  Varie- 
gated kinds,  with  which  they  have  been  most  successfnl  in  crossing. 
Then  we_  shonld  be  able  to  form  a  rule  to  work  from,  and  it  wonld  be 
a  great  inducement  to  many  to  make  the  attempt  when  they  could 
see  that  others  had  been  successful  by  following  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them.  If  cross-breeding  could  be  reduced  more  to  a  certainty 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it  wonld  be  a  source  of   pleasure  to 
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many  to  know  that  they  conld  be  able  to  raise  Bomething  new  and  good, 
if  not  superior. — G.  H.  Kekyon. 


CHINESE  PRIMULA  CULTURE. 

Generally  speaking,  this  lovely  winter-flowering  plant  is 
not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be,  nor, 
where  it  is  grown,  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon 
it  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

In  large  establishments,  or  where  the  demand  for  winter 
flowers  is  great,  I  would  still  adhere  to  the  old  practice  of  two 
annual  sowings — one  early  in  March,  and  another  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  first  answers  the  call  for  flowers  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  fills  up  the  gaps  created  by  the  summer 
plants  ceasing  to  afford  bloom.  The  plants  from  this  sowing 
may  be  calculated  on  as  furnishing  continuous  bloom  during 
the  dead  of  winter,  while  the  second  sowing  forms  a  good  suc- 
cession, besides  affording  substitutes  for  plants  in  the  early 
collection  killed  by  damp  or  other  causes. 

While  advocating  this  system  as  the  best  to  follow,  I  may 
remark  that  when  the  Primula  is  ^iroperly  grown  there  is  no 
difiieulty,  one  sowing  blooming  in  profusion  for  seven  months — 
that  is  to  say,  frcm  September  to  April  successively.  In  sup- 
port of  this  assertion  I  may  mention  that  the  majority  of  our 
plants  now  in  a  blaze  of  flower  were  staged  in  like  condition 
along  with  the  Chrysanthemums;  at  the  same  time  the 
demand  on  them  for  cut  flowers  has  been  enormous. 

Before  entering  into  cultural  details  I  would  impress  upon 
the  intending  cultivator  the  desirability  of  securing  seed  from 
a  nurseryman  who  can  be  depended  on  for  supplying  seed  of  a 
good  strain,  for  much  vexation  is  caused  when  the  cultivator 
finds  that  his  summer's  care  and  labour  have  been  spent  on 
trash  ;  and,  if  possible,  this  annoyance  is  aggravated  on  seeing 
a  neighbour's  stock  of  plants  with  flowers  the  smallest  of 
which  might  put  his  best  ones  to  shame. 

As  regards  sowing,  it  is  important  to  have  the  seedlings  in 
the  rough  leaf  before  the  days,  and  consequently  the  duration 
of  sunshine,  become  lengthened  too  much,  so  that  the  sooner 
in  March  that  the  seeds  are  sown  the  better.  The  soil  which 
I  have  found  to  answer  well  for  sowing  in  is  a  mixture  of  leaf 
mould  and  silver  sand  in  about  equal  parts,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  light,  friable  loam  added,  then  sifted  through  a 
fine  riddle.  Pots  of  6  inches  in  diameter,  after  being  sufii- 
ciently  drained,  should  be  filled  to  the  rim  with  this  soil ;  it 
must  then  be  gently  pressed  and  smoothed,  after  which  the 
seeds  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface,  covered  lightly,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  water  given  through  a  fine  rose.  The  pots  are 
then  staged  out  of  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  with  a  piece  of  glass 
or  white  paper  placed  over  them  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion, and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  supplying  over-much  water  while 
germination  is  going  on,  for  too  much  water  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  is  apt  to  render  the  seedUngs  soft  and  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effects  of  sunshine,  damp,  and  drought.  Damp 
in  particular  causes  great  destruction,  and  should  be  carefully 
prevented.  The  most  suitable  temperature  is  low  rather  than 
high,  say  an  average  of  55°  at  night  and  60°  in  the  day,  with, 
of  course,  air  admitted  when  the  weather  permits. 

With  respect  to  the  general  management  of  the  plants,  while 
these  are  in  the  seed  bed  water  sparingly  in  the  afternoon, 
giving  enough  water  at  a  time  to  penetrate  beyond  the  roots, 
but  be  careful  to  guard  against  saturating  the  soil.  When  the 
second  pair  of  leaves  are  well  expanded  lose  no  time  in  potting 
ofi,  using  pots  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  the  same  sort 
of  compost  as  that  employed  for  sowing.  Transfer  the  young 
plants  in  the  most  careful  manner,  retaining  about  their  roots 
as  much  soil  as  will  adhere  to  them.  It  is  well  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  shallow  boxes  among  sand.  This  in  a  great  measure 
defends  the  roots  against  strong  heat  and  drought,  while  the 
plants  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  when  exposed  in  small 
pots  on  the  open  shelf. 

I  will  now  consider  the  proper  place  for  the  plants  to  occupy. 
Undoubtedly,  moderate  shade,  moisture,  and  a  steady,  mild 
flow  of  fresh  air,  united,  are  highly  beneficial  to  rapid  growth. 
Practice  has  fully  persuaded  me  that  at  this  stage  the  more 
closely  one  can  conform  to  these  principles,  especially  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  the  better  will  be  the  plants.  The  best  shade  for  the 
purpose  is  a  thin  whitewash  made  of  quicklime  dissolved  in 
water  along  with  a  few  handf  uls  of  common  salt.  I  have  put  salt 
into  the  same  mixture  for  whitewashing  the  back  walls  of  our 
▼ineries,  &o.,  this  spring,  and  find  it  most  satisfactory.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  plaster,  and  many  of  the  stones  are 
\  ecayed,  and  fall  away  in  scales,  leaving  the  wall  blotched  and 


unsightly.  The  lime  and  the  salt  have  effectually  preventedl 
the  progress  of  the  decay,  and  I  believe  that  a  strong  dose  of 
salt  along  with  hot  lime  must  likewise  be  very  destructive  to 
insects.  Let  the  wash  for  shading  be  of  the  consistency  of 
milk,  and  apply  it  while  the  sun  is  shining.  One  application 
will  last  for  the  season. 

Should  the  plants  prosper,  pots  of  larger  size  will  be  soon 
wanted,  likewise  a  change  of  soil.  Use  at  this  potting  pots 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  soil  consisting  only  of  light,  rich, 
fibrous  loam,  with  one-tenth  of  bone  meal,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  leaf  soil.  These  incorporated  in  an  unsifted  state  are  perfec- 
tion. Pot  moderately  firmly,  using  plenty  of  crocks.  Lisplace 
the  soil  from  the  collar  of  each  plant  until  the  upper  roots  are 
laid  bare  at  the  places  where  they  join  the  stem.  Never  mind 
if  the  plants  fall  to  one  side  ;  they  must  be  supported  by  small 
stakes,  one  at  each  side.  The  plants  being  again  placed  up- 
right, with  a  piece  of  matting  to  embrace  the  stakes,  20  per 
cent,  of  them  will  be  saved  from  the  "  rot." 

I  have  now  to  advise  quite  the  reverse  of  what  I  advocated 
early  in  the  spring — namely,  water  in  abundance  during 
the  summer,  afforded  both  at  the  roots  and  by  sprinkling 
overhead  in  the  evenings  after  strong  sun  heat.  This  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  steadily  followed  up  throughout  the  snm- 
rner  till  the  commencement  of  September,  when  it  must  be 
discontinued,  and  water  supplied  only  when  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  and  then  with  the  greatest  caution  not  to  wet  the  foliage 
or  stems  of  the  plants.  As  much  air  as  possible  must  be 
given,  in  order  to  harden  the  plants  and  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  changes  that  occur  in  a  conservatory  in  winter.  See 
that  all  fiower  stems  that  start  up  are  removed  before  the  end 
of  August.  These  only  stunt  the  growth ;  the  flowers  that 
succeed  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  provide  pots  two  sizes  larger  until  they  ultimately  oc- 
cupy pots  from  G  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 

With  respect  to  the  succession  plants,  the  same  routine  of 
cultivation  ought  to  be  pursued,  with  this  addition — namely, 
that  their  flowers  should  be  removed  constantly  as  they  appear 
until  the  new  year,  which  will  be  soon  enough  to  permit  flower- 
stems  to  start,  in  order  to  succeed  the  plants  from  the  first 
sowing—A.  Keee,  Carhet  Castle. 


DEATH  TO  THE  WIREWORMS. 

"  We  drenched  them  with  a  draught  so  deadly  cold, 
It  soon  congeal'd        *        *        •        •        » 
The  channel  of  their  blood  and  froze  them  dry." 

"  J.  E.  S.  C."  (page  180)  closes  an  interesting  article  on  the 
wireworm  with  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  grossest  popular 
delusions  that  beguile  the  horticultural  mind,  "the  oddest 
remedy  " — viz.,  "  cramming  it  to  death  with  luxurious  food," 
an  insidious  generosity  which  I  tried  to  exercise  in  vain. 
Having  a  piece  of  newly-broken-up  grass  land  much  infested 
with  wireworms,  I  invoked  every  one's  aid  to  exterminate  or 
diminish  this  pest,  and  "cramming  to  death"  became  a  part 
of  my  horticultural  education  in  this  wise.  Finding  no  marked 
result  from  any  of  the  suggested  remedies,  I  conceived  the 
idea,  being  able  to  submerge  the  land  in  question,  of  drowning 
my  enemies,  and,  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  first 
collected  about  two  hundred,  and  kept  them  in  water  for  two 
days  and  nights  ;  not  one  succumbed  to  this  treatment,  though 
all  were  affected  by  it.  They  were  then  transferred  to  a  small 
wooden  tub  half  full  of  earth,  and  after  allowing  them  two  or 
three  days  to  recover  from  their  cold-water  cure,  I  mixed  two 
large  handfuls  of  rape  cake  with  the  earth,  and  planted  a 
potato,  and  the  wireworms  had  peace  and  luxurious  plenty  for 
some  six  months,  till  Dr.  Hogg  visited  me,  and  we  proceeded 
to  examine  the  results  of  the  repletion  theory.  The  tub  was 
inverted,  and  out  came  the  most  fat,  golden,  and  active  wire- 
worms  that  ever  worried  a  crop  or  a  gardener.  The  potato  had 
been  attacked  in  divers  places,  yet  had  produced  two  small 
tubers,  and,  as  we  thought  somewhat  remarkable,  these  had 
not  been  touched.  After  half-an-hour'a  absence  we  returned  to 
have  another  look  at  our  enemies,  whom  we  had  left  on  the 
ground  so  provokingly  well,  and  behold  they  were  all  dead  as 
Julius  Caisar;  a  thermometer  at  32°  had  finished  them.  My 
conclusion  was  that  rape  cake  is  a  delusion  (I  had  tried  it  pre- 
viously drilled  in),  and  that  wireworms  cannot  stand  cold : 
hence  we  find  them  in  winter  in  the  second  spit,  and  deep 
digging  in  winter  is  good,  because  it  exposes  them  to  cold  and 
death. 

Potato  traps— i.e.,  slices  on  pointed  sticks,   placed  about 
i  inches  deep,  are  most  useful. i^I  have  constantly  taken  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  worms  from  one  trap,  and  in  this  way  destroyed 
hnndreds  weekly.  I  know  of  nothing  so  fatal  to  them  aa 
plenty  of  these  traps  and  a  strong  thumb  nail. — C.  C  E. 

P.S. — Many  may  be  caught  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  com- 
mon Dandelion. 


HOP  CULTIVATION  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND  USE. 

No.  3. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — No  plant  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted so  often  falls  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  as  the 
Hop,  for  frequently  the  set  has  scarcely  been  put  in  the  ground 
ere  the  wireworms  find  it  out,  and  injure  if  not  kill  it.  As  a 
preventive,  a  Potato  is  often  cut  in  two,  placed  in  the  ground 
near  the  set,  and  examined  frequently  for  the  larva;,  which 
adhere  to  it  in  preference  to  the  Hop. 

A  more  formidable  enemy  attacks  the  plant  when  its  shoots 
are  emerging  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  the  Flea,  or  jumper  beetle, 
which,  by  eating  into  the  young  leaves  and  shoots,  does  much 
barm.  Some  grdwers  endeavour  to  catch  it,  by  using  a  common 
glass  bottle  with  a  funnel  in  it,  and  sweeping  the  fleas  from  the 
plant  with  a  hand  brush  or  a  fowl's  wing.  They  thus  catch  a 
large  number,  as  the  insects,  when  once  in,  cannot  easily  escape 
from  the  bottle.  Making  the  ground  fine  round  the  hill  also 
deprives  them  of  the  shelter  of  the  rough  lumps,  and  when  the 
plant  has  fairly  made  a  start  up  the  poles,  it  is  usually  safe. 

A  worse  enemy  comes  next — the  Aphis,  or  fly,  which  has  on 
many  occasions  entirely  destroyed  every  prospect  of  a  crop. 
This  makes  its  appearance,  more  or  less,  every  year,  usually 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  It  begins  on  the  under 
side  of  the  young  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  follows 
up  the  growth  as  it  is  made,  sucking  the  juices  out  of  the 
foliage  and  stem,  and  leaving  young  in  the  shape  of  "  lice  "  or 
"  nits,"  as  they  are  called,  beneath  every  leaf,  their  excrements 
creating  that  blackness  which  is  often  called  blight.  Honey- 
dew  is  also  created  by  the  same  means.  The  plant,  if  vigorous, 
will  for  a  time  struggle  against  the  attack,  and  if  the  weather 
be  dull  it  will  outlive  it,  but  if  a  dry,  hot,  sunny  period  set  in, 
then  comes  a  trying  time.  The  plant  very  often  seems  to  be- 
come scorched,  further  hopes  of  a  crop  being  then  out  of  the 
question,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  recovers  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  a  fair  crop  is  the  result.  This  evil 
was  one  which  until  recently  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the 
control  of  the  grower ;  but  the  exertions  of  a  few  planters  in 
Kent  have  certainly  given  a  stimulus  to  others,  and  the  means 
adopted  to  counteract  this  formidable  foe  deserve  to  be  noticed 
by  all  gardeners  who  have  green  fly  to  contend  with. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  a  gardening  paper  the  mis- 
ohief  which  aphides  are  capable  of  inflioiing ;  Peach  walls  as 
well  as  Hop  plantations  too  often  experience  their  destructive 
powers.  The  limited  area  of  the  Peach  wall  often  enables  the 
grower  to  devote  the  necessary  attention  towards  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  but  a  hundred  acres  of  Hops  are  mor«  diffi- 
cult to  manage ;  nevertheless,  of  late  years  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  and  the  crop  in  many  instances  has  been  saved. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  mode  of  cure,  I  will 
state  the  opinion  of  Hop-growers  regarding  this  persistent 
enemy,  which  in  some  respects  differs  considerably  from  the 
aphis,  so  troublesome  to  the  gardener — the  Hop-grower  affirms 
that  however  severe  the  blight  of  aphis  may  have  been  one 
season,  the  plant  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attacked  in  the  same  way  in 
the  next  year.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  Peach 
tree,  which  is  often  persecuted  to  death ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Hop-grower's  once-passive  treatment  of  his  plants 
did  not  tend  more  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  in 
the  following  year  than  the  activity  of  the  gardener.  The 
latter,  in  all  probability,  goes  over  his  trees  several  times, 
removing  all  curled  and  affected  leaves,  while  the  Hop-grower 
let  his  plants  alone  ;  and  although  the  leaves  were  so  blackened, 
shrivelled,  and  deformed  as  to  scarcely  resemble  leaves,  I  be- 
lieve they  still  fulfilled  the  office  of  supplying  the  root  with 
that  food  which  foliage  only  has  the  power  of  giving.  The 
Hop  plant  when  in  an  insect-ridden  or  diseased  state  was  never 
cut  down  till  much  later  in  the  season  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  so  that,  whatever  semblance  of  leaves  there  might 
be  left,  they  could  do  their  duty  to  the  last.  I  therefore  par- 
ticularly call  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  this  fact,  and  ask 
them  whether  they  do  not  too  hastily  condemn  and  remove  the 
diseased  part  of  a  plant  before  it  ought  to  be  taken  off,  especially 
in  the  case  of  various  exotics,  thus  weakening  the  plant,  and 
rendering  it  likely  to  be  attacked  again. 

The  day,  however,  of  allowing  the  fly  to  run  its  oonrse  has 


passed  by,  and  expensive  and  energetic  remedial  measures 
are  now  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  growers  where  necessary; 
neither  must  Hop-grOwers  be  harshly  censured  for  not  having 
done  so  sooner,  for  peculiar  features  in  the  Hop  trade  deterred 
them.  The  buyers  of  Hops  imposed  certain  rules  which  checked 
experiment ;  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  tyrannised  over 
the  grower,  and  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  who,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  threatened  mildew,  had  the  temerity 
to  break  through  the  laws  which  that  body  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose, found  himself  mulcted  in  several  thousands  of  pounds  by 
a  lawsuit  which  followed  the  sale  of  his  crop.  Fortunately  the 
light  that  was  thrown  on  the  matter  at  the  time,  and  since,  has 
partly  removed  the  oppression  of  which  the  grower  had  just 
cause  to  complain,  and  he  can  now  use  what  remedy  he  likes 
to  prevent  the  scourge  of  aphides,  instead  of  being  obliged,  as 
he  formerly  was,  to  trust  solely  to  that  most  useful  natural  one, 
the  Fly  Golding,  or  Ladyhird  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which 
is  found  in  Kent  in  much  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere ;  and 
being  the  Hop-grower's  especial  friend,  it  is,  like  the  favoured 
birds  or  animals  of  some  eastern  countries,  never  killed  on  any 
account  by  him  or  his  family.  I  fear  the  same  consideration 
is  not  shown  them  by  housewives,  whose  window-frames,  &o., 
are  often  lined  with  them  in  autumn.  Their  utility  in  destroy- 
ing the  fly  is  unquestionable,  and  the  abundance  or  otherwise 
of  fly  goldings  in  spring  is  often  taken  as  a  token  of  the  crop  ; 
but  there  have  been  seasons  when  the  severity  of  the  attack  of 
aphis  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  ladybird  to  combat,  and  a 
failure,  or  next  to  total  failure,  was  the  result.  Several  years 
might  be  mentioned  as  being  more  fraught  with  blight  than 
others,  and  there  have  been  seasons  when  the  Hop  plant  has 
recovered  from  the  attack,  and  a  moderate  crop  followed  almost 
unexpectedly ;  yet  unless  this  change  takes  place  by  the  20th 
of  July  it  is  thought  too  late  to  do  any  good  that  season.  The 
period  alluded  to  is  the  turning  point,  as  it  is  called. 

Before  any  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Hop-growers 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  aphis,  attention  had  been  dravm 
to  another  evil  of  equal  extent,  and  one  for  which,  unfortu- 
nately, there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  natural  antidote  like  the 
ladybird  or  fly  golding  ;  this  was  the  Mildew,  or  what  in  local 
phrase  is  called  the  mould.  This  enemy  does  not  attack  the 
Hop  till  much  later  in  the  season,  when  the  plant  begins  to 
show  flower,  or  burr,  when  mildew  is  suddenly  perceived.  Every 
plant,  healthy  and  vigorous  as  well  as  weak,  is  alike  attacked ; 
and  aa  it  attacks  the  Hop  itself,  and  more  especially  the  stalk 
which  supports  it,  the  growth  of  the  crop  is  checked,  and  in- 
stead of  swelling,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  it  attains 
no  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  size,  being  often  not  worth  pick- 
ing. The  mould  on  Hops  and  the  mildew  on  the  Vine  are  re- 
markably alike,  only  the  Vine  mildew  is  more  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  grower.  The  severe  losses  caused  by  the  Hop 
mildew,  some  grounds  being  entirely  useless  year  after  year, 
led  to  experiments  with  sulphur,  but  in  too  many  cases  when  it 
was  first  applied  it  was  used  too  late  to  be  of  service,  and  the 
outcry  raised  by  the  Hop-merchants  prevented  many  from 
employing  it.  At  last  some  spirited  individuals  called  public 
attention  to  it,  and  challenged  those  who  asserted  it  was  in- 
jurious to  Hops  for  brewing  purposes  to  prove  their  views. 
The  lawsuit  above  alluded  to,  although  unfortunate  to  the 
party  engaged  in  it,  enlightened  the  public  on  the  matter,  and 
experiments  with  sulphur  became  common.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  its  influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  mould 
was  so  important,  that  its  use  is  now  general.  While  all  this 
was  going  on,  the  attacks  from  the  aphis  were  as  numerous  as 
ever,  and  it  was  found  that  the  dusting  with  sulphur  for  the 
mildew  was  of  no  avail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  fly; 
on  the  contrary,  many  affirm  that  the  fly  thrives  and  fattens 
amongst  the  sulphur.  Here,  then,  is  another  pill  for  our  gar- 
dening friends  to  digest,  and  the  question  arises.  Are  we  justi- 
fied in  mixing  sulphur  with  anything  that  is  intended  to  kill 
green  fly  ?  Does  the  sulphur  neutralise  the  effects  ?  However 
this  may  be  in  the  Hop  garden,  it  is  thought  the  best  practice 
to  destroy  the  fly  first,  and  then  apply  the  sulphur. — J.  Kobson. 


MAGNnriCEXT  EHODODENDnON. — In  the  centre  of  the  great  con- 
servatory of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  there  stands  at  this 
moment  what  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  floral  object  that  has 
ever  been  beheld  in  Europe.  This  consists  of  a  plant,  or  we  shoold 
rather  caU  it  a  tree,  for  it  is  upwards  of  20  feet  hif;h,  of  the  old 
Khododendron  arboreum  which  is  now  covered  with  innumerable 
trusses  o£  deep  blood  red  flowers,  realising  all  that  the  late  Dr. 
Wallichever  wrote  of  the  glorious  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  where  vast  tracts  are  entirely  covered  with 
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it.    The  specimen  in  the  conservatory,  which  is  daily  thronged  by 
admirers,  is  now  in  its  very  highest  beauty. 


GARDEN  DRILLS. 

We  do  not  remember  a  Bingle  garden  crop  that  cannot  be 
better  caltivated  if  sown  in  rows  than  if  sown  broadcast.  Rows 
allow  the  hoe  to  be  more  effectively  used,  and  to  have  gutters 
between  them  for  the  application  of  liquid  manures,  a  mode  of 
manuring  not  nearly  so  well  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 


For  large  extents  of  ground  a  wheeled  drill,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  agricultural  drill, 
has  been  invented,  but  delivering 
only  one  row  at  a  time. 

for  smaller  beds,  and  for  small 
seeds  only,  a  soda-water  bottle 
with  a  quill  through  a  cork  was 
devised. 

Now  we  have  one  patented  and 
on  sale  under  the  name  of  the 
"Sidney  Seed-sower."  We  thought 
that  this  was  in  memory  of  Alger- 
non Sidney,  who  was  for  levelling 
all  things  in  the  State,  but  we  are 
better  pleased  to  find  that  it  is  a 
ribnte  to  the  inventor's  wife,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  some 
way  is  another  instance  justifying 
the  Persian  monarch's  invariable 
query,  "  What  woman  has  had  to 
do  with  this?" 

This  neat  little  implement  is  in- 
tended to  obviate  "  the  difficulties 
Bowers  have  to  spread  seeds  with 
any  regularity,  particularly  in  wet 
or  windy  weather — it  will  distribute 
with  equal  regularity  Peas,  or  the 
very  Bmallest  flower  seed,  in  any 
required  quantity,  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills  or  pots."  This  is 
effected  by  the  slide  being  raised 
or  lowered  as  desired,  which  is  a  very  marked  and  effective 
characteristic. 

PRINCESS  LOUISES  WEDDING  BOUQUET. 

In  an  old  volume  now  before  us  we  read,  "  Lady  Ver,  the 
Spring,  is  come,  the  nosegay-giver  to  weddings,"  for  in  those 
days  such  flowers  as  Maiden-blushes,  Primroses,  Pansies,  and 
Tiolets  were  alone  attainable. 

"The  bride 
Made  holy  those,  all  otherR  lay  aside." 

But  in  our  days  of  richer  floriculture  the  bridal  bouquets  are 
of  more  costly  and  more  rare  combinations.  Princess  Louise's 
was  chiefly  of  Orchid  flowers— Phalrenopsis  grandiflora,  Odon- 
toglossum  Alexandra!,  Odontoglossnm  pulchellum,  Cymbidium 
eburneum,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Calanthe  veatita  alba— Rho- 
dodendron jasminiflorum,  Bouvardia  longiflora,  Adiantum  cu- 
neatum,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  white  Roses,  Gardenias,  Orange 
blossoms,  and  Myrtles.    The  Orchids  were  in  sprays,  as  being 


more  effective  than  single  flowers.    The  whole  bouquet  was 
margined  with  Honiton  lace,  white  ribbon,  and  silver  tassels. 

The  bonqnet  was  furnished  and  presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

SYRINGING  GRAPES. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  anything  so  like  a  fallacy  as 
that  put  forth  on  page  211,  to  the  effect  that  syringing  is  not 
injurious  to  the  bloom  of  Grapes,  and  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  a  man  of  such  practical  experience  as  Mr.  Pearson 
commits  himself  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Peach's  assertion.  The 
bloom  of  the  Black  Alicante  Grape  is  thick  and  tenacious,  and 
not  so  easily  rubbed  c&  as  the  bloom  of  some  other  kinds  ;  but 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  destroy  the  bloom  of  Grapes  of  any 
kind,  or  to  utterly  spoil  their  appearance,  as  the  continual 
syringing  of  the  Vines,  not  to  speak  of  scouring  the  bunches 
"with  a  hydronette  every  day  for  weeks,"  as  any  of  your 
readers  can  prove  to  their  complete  satisfaction  by  making 
the  experiment.  Further,  the  cleanest  and  softest  water  that 
can  be  procured  for  daily  practical  purposes  will  leave  a  dirty 
scum  over  the  berries  that  will  in  itself  make  the  fruit  unpre- 
sentable at  table.  When  a  constant  scouring  of  the  foliage  by 
the  syringe  is  required,  something  is  wrong  that  such  treat- 
ment will  not  cure.  Robust  health  and  splendid  crops  of  fruit 
can  be  secured  without  syringing  after  the  bloom  has  come 
upon  the  berries,  and  such  treatment  is,  therefore,  not  needfnl, 
nor  to  be  recommended. — J.  Simpson,  Wortley  Hall. 


FRENCH  HORTICULTURISTS'  RELIEF  FUND, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
received  a  rude  shock  by  the  melancholy  events  that  are  now 
taking  place  in  Paris,  and  yet  surely  nothing  can  be  more  il- 
logical than  to  hold  back  the  aid  contemplated  on  this  account. 
The  insurgents  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  quiet  hardworking  horticulturists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  principle  of 
giving?  for  some  people  say,  "What  little  thanks  have  we! 
When  a  vote  of  thanks  to  England  was  proposed  in  the  Assem- 
bly it  was  shouted  down,  and  some  French  people  look  upon 
our  gifts  as  an  insult."  Now,  I  have  read  that  we  are  to  give 
hoping  to  receive  nothing  again  ;  and  even  although  gratitude 
may  cost  the  receiver  very  little  and  be  pleasant  to  the  giver,, 
yet  we  do  not  give  expecting  to  receive  it.  May  the  time  never 
come  when  we  in  England  shall  be  looking  to  aid  from  others. 
But  we  have,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  an  element  in  London 
as  dangerous  and  disorderly  as  that  which  has  revolutionised 
Paris  ;  and  we  should  think  it  very  hard  then,  if  any  outbreak 
of  violence  took  place,  that  the  sins  of  Whiteohapel  and  Seven 
Dials  should  be  visited  on  the  quiet  gardeners  of  Isleworth  and 
Twickenham. 

Nothing  in  this  matter  has  been  more  gratifying  to  me  than 
to  see  a  class  which  I  have  always  respected  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  good  conduct — the  gardeners  of  the  various  private 
establishments  throughout  the  kingdom — coming  forward,  out 
of  their  not  very  large  means,  to  help  their  brethren  of  the 
spade  in  France.  It  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  them. 
Their  conduct  in  this  matter  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  thosa 
who,  like  myself,  have  taken  the  opposite  view. — D.,  Deal. 


DINNER- TABLE  DECORATION. 

I  PEEEACE  my  suggestions  by  observing,  that  I  prefer  tha 
simple  to  the  elaborate  in  this  art,  considering  fruit,  flowers, 
china,  crystal,  lamps,  and  candelabra,  as  the  available  and  most 
elegant  materials  (with  the  exception  on  a  sultry  day  of  a  block 
of  Wenham-Lftke  ice,  with  a  little  greenery  for  a  centre  piece), 
and  objecting  to  the  effect  of  rockwork,  tanks  of  gold  fish, 
fountains,  or  the  canal-like  appearance  produced  by  laying 
mirrors  along  a  dinner-table. 

We  never  put  the  fresh  summer  fruits  on  the  table ;  it  is 
difficult  to  find  fiowers  which  harmonise  agreeably  with  the 
colour  of  Strawberries,  &c.  They  are  shown  to  full  advantage 
when  handed  round  after  the  iocs,  a  sprig  of  Ice-plant  being 
laid  on  each  dish. 

For  the  centre,  if  high,  whether  silver  or  glass,  nothing  excels 
the  beauty  of  the  leaves  and  long  tendrils  of  Aristoloohia  Sipho, 
with  or  without  a  wreath  of  full-blown  Roses  in  a  tin  circle  laid 
flat  round  the  stand. 

The  wine-coolers,  Minton  or  Parian  vases,  or  baskets  corre- 
sponding, I  would  fill  with  full-blown  Roses  ;  or  edge  both  the 
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eentro  and  aceompaniments  with  Fern  or  Lily  of  tlie  Valley 
leaves,  jiinchcd  bo  aa  to  make  tliem  droop  downwards,  and  put 
Roses  or  otlier  flowers  within,  or  Fuoh^jias  in  all ;  or  Wild 
Marguerites,  Bnttereups,  and  Grasses ;  or  Asters,  &3.,  during 
BUmmor. 

Fur  autumn  we  nso  Bigaonia  radicana  for  a  centre ;  also 
leaves  of  large  F«nkia9,  Dahlias,  Azalea  leaves  when  changing 
tint,  variegated  Laburnum  or  Plane,  Mountain  Ash  berries, 
with  sprigs  of  v?hite  Holly,  and  Ivy  wreaths  either  for  the 
centre  or  all. 

The  dishes  containing  dessert  should  always  be  garnished 
with  something  to  suit  tbe  centre  and  vases. 

Wo  find  pots  of  Primula,  Solanum  Capsioastrum,  and  Cine- 
raria convenient  for  variety,  but  we  should  gladly  use  stove 
plants  and  fljwers  if  we  could  command  such.  1  only  aim, 
however,  at  giving,  from  successful  experience,  a  few  hints 
which  may  benefit  those,  who,  like  ourselves,  require  and 
enjoy  a  great  amount  of  table-decoration  yielded  by  very 
moderate  garden  establishments,  and,  perhaps,  some  other 
correspondents  will  resume  the  subject  for  the  advantage  of 
the  nnmerouB  olaaa  which  it  interests. — H.  C. 


SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS   OF   OUR 

GAEDENS.— No.  5. 
The  amiable  poet  Cowper,  when  describing  one  of  his  rambles 
near  Olney,  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  an  object  familiar  enough 
to  most  country  folks,  little  as  they  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  dweller  beneath  ; — 

"  Hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  tlie  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disri>;ures  earth,  and  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  raise  a  monumental  pile 
That  may  record  the  miflcbief  he  has  done." 

So  might  it  bo  said,  in  a  measure,  of  a  humbler  creature  still 
bearing  the  same  name,  with  an  addendum,  only  he  does  not 
raise  a  pile,  but  casts  up  slight  ridges,  or  satisfies  himself  by 
producing  such  an  effect  upon  the  vegetation  above,  that  it  is 
obvious  some  enemy  is  at  work  beneath.  The  elevations  he 
causes  have  been  compared  by  some  to  those  of  the  field  mouse. 
The  mole  cricket  is  a  species  historically  interesting,  and 
both  its  structure  and  habits  deserve  remark  ;  nor  is  it,  at 
least  in  this  country,  sufficiently  numerous  to  canse  ns  any 
very  serious  damage,  though  where  it  does  occur  it  shows  no 
want  of  ability  and  inclination.  In  France  and  other  Conti- 
nental countries  mole  crickets  are  familiar  garden  peats,  the 
French  name,  courtilliere,  indicating  the  locality  they  most 
prefer.  Though  Wheat  fields,  and  even  grass  lands,  are  the 
occa'iional  resort  of  these  insects,  the  kitchen  garden  and  the 
nursery  are  their  chosen  spots.  The  species,  scientifically 
called  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  has  an  abundance  of  vernacular 
names.  The  churr  worm,  eve  churr,  fen  cricket,  and  earth 
crab  are  the  principal  of  these ;  the  last,  though  owing  its 
origin  to  the  singular  forelegs  of  the  insect,  is  scarcely  appro- 
priate thereto.  About  Oxford  also,  Loudon  informs  us  that  it 
is  c!»lled  tbe  "  croaker."  Though  tolerably  common  in  some 
counties,  it  is  apparently  unknown  in  others ;  the  southern 
districts  of  England  seem  especially  exposed  to  its  incursions. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  detecting  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  Its  habits  would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  commoner  in  the  fenny  and  marshy  distiict's  than  it 
appears  to  be  usually,  but  though  partial  to  a  swampy  wet  soil, 
and  delighting  to  frequent  the  edges  of  streams,  it  is  by  no 
means  aquatic,  and  is  easily  destroyed  by  pouring  water  in  its 
hole  when  this  is  detected.  Abroad  they  have  also  tiled  the 
expedient  of  burying  vessels  of  water  at  different  distances 
with  some  slight  success.  The  three  years  stated  to  be  re- 
quired for  it  to  complete  its  transformations  also  tends  to 
cause  an  irregularity  in  its  occurrence,  and  it  is  checked  by 
various  parasites,  one  in  particular,  noted  by  Rennie,  a  coleop- 
terous insect,  which  contrives  to  make  its  way  to  the  egg  nest, 
and  commits  devastations  amongst  the  embryo  mole  crickets. 
And  if  the  extraordinary  story  related  by  Nijrdlinger  is  authentic, 
another  check  upon  their  multiplication  might  be  imagined. 
He  states  that  in  a  garden  some  person  findiog  a  mole  cricket  cut 
it  clean  in  half  with  his  spade.  Some  little  while  afterwards 
he  looked  round  towards  the  spot,  and  to  his  surprise  and  dis- 
gust saw  the  head  section  had  turned  to  the  right  about,  and 
had  commenced  devouring  the  tail  halfl  Remarkable,  cer- 
tainly, yet  do  not  reject  the  tale,  worthy  reader,  since  it  comes 
from  Germany.  But  if  a  mole  cricket  would  eat  a  portion  of 
its  own  body,  it  would  not,  assuredly,  be  very  scrupulous  about 


taking  a  bite  out  of  a  relative,  especially  in  the  larval  state 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  least  that  they  are  not  solely  vegetable 
feeders  in  the  imago  condition,  and  part  of  their  tuuneiling  is 
dons  in  the  pursuit  of  underground  insects  and  other  root- 
feeders.  Gould  relates  that  he  fed  a  mole  cricket  for  a  time 
entirely  upon  ants. 

The  anatomy  of  the  mole  cricket,  when  investigated,  shows 
that  the  insect  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  it  leads. 
Unlike  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  the  insects  are  unable  to  leap, 
the  structure  of  the  hind  legs  disqualifying  them  for  exploits  of 
this  sort.  The  abdomen  is  heavy,  and  serves  as  a  counter- 
poise, which  prevents  them  from  taking  extensive  flights  in  the 
air,  though  the  wings  are  broad  and  delicately  reticulated  ;  in 
fact,  they  have  no  particular  occasion  for  wandering  far  from 
their  homes,  except  a  vigorous  process  of  digging  and  earth- 
ing-up  has  been  set  a-going,  which  would  be  by  no  means  con- 
genial to  them.  The  first  pair  of  legs  serve  at  once  to  identify 
the  species,  even  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  tyro.  They  are 
fnrnished  with  very  powerful  muscles,  and  are  broad  and  in- 
dented, the  claws  at  the  extremity  of  each  being  four  in 
number,  and  directed  outwards,  corresponding  to  the  mode  of 
excavating  pursued  by  the  mole  cricket.  The  body  is  also 
suited  to  a  life  so  largely  subterranean.  Rennie  adds  that 
"  the  breast  is  formed  of  a  thick,  hard,  horny  substance,  which 
is  further  strengthened  within  by  a  double  framework  of  strong 
gristle,  in  front  of  the  ctxtremities  of  which  the  shoulder  blades 
of  the  arms  are  firmly  joined :  a  structure  evidently  intended 
to  prevent  th«  breast  from  being  injured  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  muscles  in  digging." 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  internal  economy 
of  this  creature  was  first  referred  to  in  White's  "  Selborne," 
and  has  thence  been  often  re-copied.  From  the  position  and 
form  of  the  digestive  system,  phytiologiats  supposed  that  the 
mole  cricket  ruminated  as  some  quadrupeds.  A  description  of 
the  stomach  by  Professor  Owen  leaves  the  point  doubtful.  He 
compares  the  arrangement  of  that  portion  of  the  insect's 
interior  to  that  of  the  graminivorous  birds.  There  is  a  cavity 
(or  crop,  as  it  might  be  called)  at  one  side  of  the  gullet.  Be- 
yond this  is  a  canal,  which  connects  it  with  a  small  gizzard, 
into  the  lower  part  of  which  there  open  two  pouches  of  some 
capacity  ;  but  as  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  seo  the  internal 
economy  of  the  mole  cricket  in  working  order,  the  uses  of  the 
dift'erent  parts  thereof  remain  as  conjectural  as  are  the  stories 
concerning  its  luminosity.  Tbe  first  inkling  of  this  peculiar 
properly  is  given  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  resting  upon  a  rather 
slender  foundation.  Some  farmer  of  Norwich  brings  to  a  Dr. 
Sutton  a  mole  cricket,  and  tells  him  that  one  of  his  people 
seeing  a  jack  o'lantern  pursued  it,  and  knocking  it  down  found 
he  had  got  a  mole  cricket,  as  tbe  specimen  proved.  I  believe, 
in  different  forms,  a  story  of  a  similar  character  has  been  re- 
peated in  some  natural  history  periodicals,  but  I  have  not  seen 
one  so  circumstantially  set  forth  as  to  give  full  conviction  on 
this  point,  though  prUnd  facie  the  thing  is  possible.  The 
vocal  powers  of  the  mole  cricket  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
Yet,  though  I  thus  speak  of  the  sound,  it  is  not  a  stridulation 
proceeding  from  organs  in  the  head  of  the  insect,  but  results 
from  a  fiiction  of  the  wing  cases  with  the  hind  legs,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  males  of  the  species  are  chiefly  employed 
thus,  being  most  noisy  at  the  vernal  season.  The  note  is  iow 
and  monotonous,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  variously  described 
by  different  individuals.  Not  having  heard  it  myself,  unfor- 
tunately, I  cannot  give  my  testimony,  the  predominant  com- 
parison being  to  the  note  of  some  of  the  owl  species.  It  ia 
during  the  present  month  that  the  larvEc  come  nearer  to  the 
surface,  the  rapidly  advancing  temperature  reviving  them  from 
the  torpidity  in  which  it  is  supposed  they  pass  the  winter. 
They  emerge  from  the  egg  during  July  or  August,  though 
whether  there  is  a  hatch  every  season  is  doubtful ;  probably 
not,  if  the  larval  life  lasts  through  two  years  and  some  months 
more.  The  greater  injury  is  done  to  the  gardener  by  the  larvte, 
as  I  conceive,  because  their  destructive  powers  must  exceed 
those  of  the  mole  cricket  matured,  though  the  latter,  through 
its  tunnelling  operations,  may  exhibit  more  markedly  traces  of 
its  subterranean  labours. 

A  very  decidedly  unpleasant  insect  is  the  cockroach,  which, 
in  its  Latin  name — viz.,  Elatta  orientalis,  keeps  before  our 
notice  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  a  foreign  visitor,  and  has 
found  our  island  such  agreeable  quarters,  that  its  stay  is  likely 
to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Strang?,  indeed,  tome  may 
hastily  say,  to  name  this  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  horti- 
culturist, yet  corroborative  evidence  in  abundance  could  be 
produced.    Out  of  doore,  as  well  as  in  those  legions  of  houses 
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and  shops  where  fires  are  conaUntly  kept  np,  and  tragmenta  of 
food  are  to  be  picked  up  by  day  or  night,  does  the  cockroach 
make  itself  busy,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  out  of  human  ken, 
and  evidently  also  regarding  the  light  of  day  with  a  particular 
dislike.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  Orchid  houses  that  these  insects  do 
most  harm,  artfully  secreting  themselves  near  the  boiler  or 
under  the  pipes,  also  resorting  to  corners  where  flower  pots  are 
piled  up.  Equally  satisfied,  indeed,  are  they  with  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  those  plants  as  with  the  varied  provender  yielded 
by  the  kitchen.  Mcintosh  suggests  that  plunging  the  plant  is 
an  effectual  way  of  "  settling  "  the  juveniles  of  the  species,  for 
they  have  an  aversion  to  much  water,  though  by  nature,  like 
the  cricket,  inclined  to  be  thirsty,  and  their  powers  of  swim- 
ming must  be  put  down  at  a  very  low  figure.  Before  Orchids 
are  packed  abroad  for  exportation  into  this  country,  some  of 
the  female  cockroaches  take  the  precaution  to  visit  them,  leav- 
ing a  memento  behind  in  the  shape  of  certain  eggs,  which, 
during  the  voyage,  yield  an  abundant  progeny,  the  result  being 
that  whole  cases  are  opened  and  found  to  be  almost  worthless 
on  arrival. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  cockroach  does  not  confine  its 
attacks  to  hothouses.  Like  the  cricket,  it  migrates  occasionally 
to  the  garden,  when  it  can  get  there — for  relaxation  and  change 
of  diet  probably !  That  cockroaches  are  not  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  little  plots  which  we  denominate  "  gardens  "  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  I  attribute  to  the  circumstance  that  so 
many  of  our  kitchens  are  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
the  cockroach  is  not  at  all  nimble  in  ascending  or  descending 
stairs.  In  certain  suburbs  of  towns  where  the  kitchens  are 
built  on  the  more  sensible  plan,  I  have  noticed  cockroaches 
about  the  gardens  and  squares  in  too  great  numbers  to  allow  of 
the  supposition  that  they  had  been  dropped  from  a  baker's 
barrov^,  or  carried  on  the  skirts  of  some  female's  dress.  But 
warmth  is  so  congenial  to  them,  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
probable  they  will  breed  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have  not  seen 
them  roving  thus  in  their  preparatory  stages.  The  annoyance 
we  experience  from  these  insects  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  year  round,  as  I  have  proved  by  personal  observation, 
they  will  come  abroad,  becoming  rather  inactive  in  very  cold 
weather.  The  pupte,  as  is  usual  in  the  Orthopterons  order, 
are  to  be  known  by  rudimentary  wings,  but  they  are  not 
quiescent,  and  eat,  drink,  and  flourish  as  much  as  the  larvae  or 
imagos.  The  former  of  these  cast  their  skins  five  times  ere 
they  have  reached  their  full  size.  The  female,  as  is  now  pretty 
well  known,  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  curious  case  or  pouch,  out 
of  which  the  young  larvje  make  their  way  by  means  of  a  solvent 
fluid,  which  dissolves  the  coating.  Some  French  observers 
state,  however,  that  they  have  noticed  the  parent  cockroach 
assisting  the  young  to  extricate  themselves.  I  fancy  the  period 
of  emergence  is  about  August — at  least  in  September  or  October 
I  have  noticed  many  little  fellows  of  diminutive  size  hurrying 
about,  and  now  there  are  a  number  of  larvffi  about  half  grown 
mingling  with  the  adult  insects,  which  one  always  sees  about 
in  greater  or  less  number.  No  doubt  they  live  some  months 
in  the  perfect  state,  and,  indeed,  it  is  possible  the  cockroaches 
of  one  season  live  on  until  those  of  the  next  have  passed 
through  their  different  stages. 

This  is  one  of  the  insects  exposed  to  continual  experiment 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  were  it  not  for  the  numbers  that  are 
annually  slaughtered  by  poison  or  by  traps,  or  the  still  more 
simple  method  of  crushing  with  the  foot,  no  doubt  they  would 
increase  so  as  to  become  a  considerable  annoyance,  even  to  the 
gardener.  Some  of  the  plana  for  their  destruction  which 
answer  in  the  kitchen  are  less  available  in  the  Orchid  house, 
though  the  plan  of  entrapping  them  there  by  various  recep- 
tacles of  some  sweet  fluid  (one  writer  recommends  beer,  or 
warm  water  with  a  little  ginger  or  nutmeg — swindling  them,  in 
fact,  with  a  supposed  glass  of  toddy),  will  answer  in  both,  and 
once  precipitated  into  this  compound,  be  it  what  it  may,  they  are 
not  likely  to  get  out  again  if  the  sides  are  perpendicular.  Access 
to  the  edge  of  the  vessel  must  be  given ;  but,  says  one,  not  by 
strips  of  paper,  because  cockroaches  dislike  the  sound  of  their 
own  footsteps  I  All  I  know  is  that  in  a  closet  in  my  house  con- 
taining loose  paper,  the  rustling  they  make  there  at  certain  times 
does  not  indicate  much  alarm  at  noise  of  that  sort.  Amongst 
the  various  poisons  tried  are  the  leaves  of  the  Elder  and  Poppy, 
plaster  of  Paris,  red  wafers,  and  tolerably  efficacious  phos- 
phorus paste,  and  the  "insecticide  "  powders,  each  having  its 
advocates. — J.  E.  S.  C. 


Gardenebs'   Royal  Benevolent  iNSTiinTioN. — His  Serene 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Teck,  has  consented  to  preside  at  the 


ensuing  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Society,  and  has  named, 
Tuesday,  the  20th  June,  for  that  purpose. 


TEEE-KILLING   SOLUTIONS. 

Thf,  editorial  remarks  made  at  page  124,  to  the  effect  that 
the  cause,  or  at  least  the  probable  cause,  of  the  death  of  six 
Vines  out  of  thirteen  in  a  vinery  arose  from  the  solution  with 
which  they  were  dressed  being  of  too  strong  a  nature,  will 
derive  additional  force  from  the  following  facta. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  gardener  under  whom  I  served 
some  years  ago,  to  apply  to  his  Vines  and  Peach  trees  a  dress- 
ing formed  of  water,  sulphur,  lime,  soot,  and  tobacco  liquor, 
boiled  together  for  some  time,  and  then  mixed  with  clay,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  cf  the  consistency  of 
paint.  One  year  it  was  made  stronger  than  usual,  the  early 
vinery  getting  the  first  of  it,  then  the  late  vinery,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  used  for  the  Peach  trees.  Now,  as  to  the  effects 
produced,  the  Vines  in  the  earliest  house  "  started  "  without 
causing  the  least  uneasiness  as  to  there  being  anything  wrong, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  wood  being  better  matured  when  the 
paint  was  applied,  or  to  the  latter  being  washed  off  with  the 
syringe  before  mischief  was  done.  When  the  time  came  for 
the  Vines  in  the  second  house  to  commence  growing,  affairs 
looked  anything  but  promising,  for  although  the  syringe  was 
used  without  stint,  and  everything  that  could  be  thought  of 
was  done  to  induce  them  to  start,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  buds  remained  as  they  were  when  painted.  Matters  were 
still  worse  in  the  Peach  house,  which  contained  a  Royal  George 
and  a  Noblesse  Peach  and  one  Nectarine  ;  this  and  the  Royal 
George  came  in  for  the  worst  of  it.  Excepting  two  or  three 
shoots,  the  upper  half  of  these  two  trees  was  completely 
killed.  The  Noblesse  escaped  almost  scathless.  Very  probably 
the  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  effects  produced  on  those 
trees  growing  side  by  side,  was  the  Royal  George  producing 
shoots  of  a  grosser  nature  than  the  Noblesse  did.  As  a  proof 
that  the  trees  were  all  right  otherwise,  the  Royal  George  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  trellis  during  the  same  season.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  the  usual  dressing  was  dispensed  with 
the  next  season.  Whether  the  trees  are  painted  now  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  old  proverb  holds 
good  here,  that  "  Once  bit,  twice  shy." — R.  P.  B. 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  RASH  DEEP  TRENCHING . 

That  trenching  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  garden 
operations  is  well  known.  No  practice  has  afforded  more 
successful  returns  upon  the  outlay ;  no  garden  is  properly  ma- 
naged where  the  practice  is  not  adopted.  It  brings  into  action 
the  latent  powers  of  the  soil.  Excellent  and  indispensable, 
however,  as  the  routine  undoubtedly  is,  if  indulged  in  to  excess, 
like  many  other  good  things,  it  will  result  in  evil  and  not  good. 
But  why  pipe  a  tune  which  every  gardener  knows  by  rote  ? 
Well,  not  quite  everyone,  but  those  who  do  will  be  the  first  to 
tolerate  the  refrain  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  penalties  attached  to  trenching, 
which  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  or  incorrectly  carried  out. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  young  gardener  breaking  up  a  piece  of 
pasture  ;  it  was  for  a  Strawberry  bed  ;  he  worked  with  a  will, 
nerved  by  the  hopeful  prospect  of  having  his  reward  and 
triumph — his  hopes  were  vain.  A  foot  of  this  soil  was  excellent, 
the  foot  beneath  was  hungry  and  heavy.  The  good  foot  was 
being  put  down  to  the  bottom ;  the  bad  foot  was  brought  en 
masse  to  the  top.  Instead  of  the  soil  being  thus  managed,  if  it 
had  been  worked  18  inches  deep,  5  or  6  inches  being  dug  over 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  with  some  sound  manure  added, 
he  would  have  had  fine  Strawberries,  with  not  much  more  than 
half  the  labour  he  gave  in  producing  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. This  gardener  was  a  reader  of  the  Journal,  and  reckoned 
he  was  improving  on  the  advice  there  given. 

Another  case  more  serious  than  the  last.  Three  years  ago 
an  amateur  erected  a  large  vinery.  My  advice  was  solicited  as 
to  the  border-making.  The  soil  was  good  for  about  a  foot  deep. 
Beneath  this  was  a  nasty,  heavy,  hungry  loam,  approaching  to 
clay.  I  advised  this  not  be  touched,  but  counselled  the  addition 
of  another  foot  or  more  of  turfy  loam,  mixing  it  with  the  sur- 
face foot  of  good  soil,  Tshich  would  have  produced  good  Grapes. 
"But  why  not  trench  2  feet  deep?"  quoth  the  amateur.  I  gave 
the  reason,  and  lent  him  some  Journal  evidence  confirmatory. 
He  gave  as  his  judgment  that  it  was  "  gardener's  fuss,"  on 
which  I  left  him  to  his  own  resources.  The  ground  was  turned 
over,  the  good  foot  going  to  the  bottom,  with  loads  of  Cabbage 
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Btaike  and  eimilar  refase  collected  from  all  the  cottage  gardens 
in  the  village,  the  bad  soil  being  brought  to  the  surface.  This 
was  to  show  the  gardener  how  to  grow  Grapes  without  foes. 
The  trenching  was  finished,  and  the  Vines  purchased.  Would 
I  plant  them  ?  No.  I  would  plant  one  as  a  sample.  I  did  so, 
pegging  6  or  8  inches  of  the  cane  on  the  surface  of  the  border, 
and  covering  with  5  or  6  inches  of  manure.  What  was  the 
result  ?  Why  the  roots  of  the  Vines  died  absolutely.  The  Vines, 
however,  did  not  quite  die,  but  emitted  roots  into  the  surface- 
mulching  from  the  few  inches  of  the  canes  which  were  pegged 
on  the  surface  of  the  border.  This  was  much  as  I  anticipated. 
Since  my  refusal  to  plant  the  Vines,  what  was  to  be  done  next? 
If  I  would  only  tell  him,  my  advice  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  at  whatever  cost.  It  was  my  turn  now.  I  had  the  loamy 
crumbs  of  the  trenched  ground  taken  quite  away,  and  had  in 
every  particular  a  good  border  made.  Some  of  the  old  Vines 
I  planted  again,  entirely  cutting  ofi  the  old  roots,  relying  on 
the  roots  emitted  from  the  canes  for  sustenance,  the  other 
Vines  were  thrown  away,  and  new  ones  bought.  The  Vines 
are  now  in  a  fine  state.  They  were  quite  to  my  satisfaction 
until  I  saw  the  record  of  tho  last  and  best  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
efforts.  The  loss  resulting  from  this  stupid  example  of  deep 
trenching  is,  putting  it  at  a  ridiculously  low  computation,  at 
least  £50,  there  being  nearly  a  two-years  loss  of  crop  from 
fifty  Vines,  besides  the  cost  of  labour.  A  tangible  penalty  for 
deep  trenching,  surely. 

I  have  yet  another  instance  involving  a  larger  pecuniary 
penalty  than  this.  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  gentleman  bought 
a  small  estate.  A  portion  of  this  was  to  be  devoted  to  garden 
purposes.  He  persisted,  in  spite  of  urgently  pressed  remon- 
strance, in  having  it  trenched  from  2J  to  3  feet  deep,  vainly 
supposing  thereby  to  eclipse  his  neighbours  in  the  excellence 
of  his  produce.  About  a  foot  of  the  surface  was  fairly  good 
soil,  the  rest  of  a  character  which  would  probably  have  made 
very  good  bricks.  This  piece  of  land  was  less  than  an  acre 
in  extent.  The  cost  of  the  deep  trenching  was  over  £60.  This 
expense  had  been  incurred  in  burying  what  bit  of  good  soil 
there  was,  and  in  bringing  to  the  surface  18  inches  to  2  feet  of 
soil,  sour  and  hungry  in  the  extreme.  When  finished  the  plot 
would  have  been  dear  to  buy  at  half  the  money  it  cost  to  trench. 
The  first  year  it  would  grow  nothing  ;  the  second  ditto.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Trench  it  over  again  was  the  advice  given, 
but  of  course  rejected.  It  was  sound  advice,  nevertheless,  and 
would  have  been  cheap  in  comparison  with  years  of  after-outlay 
and  loss  of  crops.  Tons  upon  tons  of  lime,  soil,  manure,  &c., 
have  since  been  added.  To  this  day  it  is  far  from  being  good 
garden  ground.  Had  this  ground  been  worked  18  inches  deep, 
it  would  not  have  cost  one-quarter  the  amount  in  labour,  and 
would  have  afforded  one  hundred  times  the  produce.  Instead 
of  loss  it  would  have  brought  profit,  and  instead  of  disappoint- 
ment pleasure.  I  narrate  these  examples  which  have  come 
under  my  immediate  notice,  as  warnings  of  dangers  to  be 
avoided.  They  tell  their  own  tale,  and  teach  a  lesson  which 
may  be  profitable. — J.  W.,  Lincoln. 


RAISING  EARLY  PEAS. 

The  following  plan  I  have  practised  for  fourteen  years  with- 
out a  single  failure. 

I  make  use  of  a  Cucumber  frame  6  feet  by  4  feet,  filling  it 
about  the  middle  of  February  with  strips  of  turf  3  inches  wide, 
and  cut  so  that  three  of  them  stretch  the  width  of  the  frame. 
I  place  the  turf  grass-side  downwards  on  about  a  foot  thick  of 
horse  dung,  which  produces  a  gentle  heat ;  then  with  a  small 
peg  I  make  for  the  Peas  four  rows  of  holes  in  each  strip 
3  inches  wide,  the  holes  being  about  1  inch  apart  the  other 
way.  When  the  Peas  are  sown  and  the  frame  is  full,  I  put 
over  them  an  inch  deep  of  soil,  and  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
plant  out  in  a  month. 

In  planting  out  I  lilt  off  the  frame,  take  oat  the  lengths  of 
turf,  through  which  the  Peas  will  have  rooted,  and  place  them 
in  a  burrow.  I  dig  the  ground  and  plant  as  I  go  on,  sticking 
the  Peas  the  same  day.  I  have  known  them  take  to  the  sticks 
in  four  days.  I  have  this  year  eleven  rows  on  a  12-feet  border, 
from  a  frame  of  the  above  dimensions. — G.  Fox,  Knoiole  Hall, 
near  Birmingham. 

Fatal  Fonqoid  Parasite. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  fine 
specimen  of  Pandanus  odoratissimus  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  in  all  probability  the  same  that  has 


destroyed  tho  Screw  Pine  in  the  Breslau  Gardens.     The  G!as. 
nevin  plant  was  nearly  fifty  years  old. — (Nahire.) 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  HOLLYHOCKS. 

The  Hollyhock  is  not  so  generally  grown  as  its  decorative 
qualities  entitle  it  to  be.  When  grown  amongst  shrubs  in  situa- 
tions moderately  sheltered,  few  plants  produce  a  finer  floral 
display  during  the  autumn  months.  The  great  drawback  to 
its  cultivation  is  the  liability  of  the  plants  to  get  broken  with 
the  winds ;  but  if  secured  when  18  inches  high  to  suitable 
stakes,  this  objection  is  at  once  got  over.  At  planting  lime 
give  each  plant  a  few  spadefuls  of  rotten  manure,  and  if  possible 
a  little  fresh  soil;  press  the  earth  firmly  round  the  plants;  and 
if  the  ground  is  dry,  give  a  good  watering.  In  due  time  stake 
each  plant,  and  as  the  stems  advance  in  growth,  secure  them 
thereto  with  strong  ties  of  matting.  If  the  above  simple  hints 
are  attended  to,  the  result  in  most  instances  will  be  satisfactory. 

When  Hollyhocks  are  grown  for  exhibition,  they  must  have 
a  plot  of  ground  devoted  to  themselves  ;  let  the  situation  be  as 
sheltered  as  possible,  but  never  near  to  anything  that  would  in 
the  least  obstruct  the  noonday  snn  or  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
To  produce  spikes  such  as  are  seen  at  some  of  our  horticultural 
shows,  requires  a  rich  soil.  To  secure  this,  let  the  ground  be 
trenched  in  autumn,  adding,  as  the  work  proceeds,  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  manure.  When  the  trenching  is  complete, 
give  the  surface  a  dressing  2  or  3  inches  thick  of  the  best 
manure  procurable  ;  the  winter  rains  will  wash  the  best  parts 
of  it  into  the  soil,  and  when  planting-time  comes,  a  sHght 
forking  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  bed  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  plants.  The  plants  should  not  be  put  out  until  all 
danger  from  severe  frost  is  passed,  say  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  Let  the  plants  stand  3  feet  apart  in  the 
lines,  and  5  feet  from  line  to  line.  When  finished  planting, 
if  the  ground  is  moderately  dry  (which  it  should  be,  as  it  is  a 
bad  plan  to  plant  when  the  soil  is  over- wet),  make  the  surface 
rather  firm  by  giving  the  whole  a  gentle  treading  with  the  feet. 
Place  at  once  over  each  plant  some  Spruce  or  other  evergreen 
branches,  as  a  protection  against  frost  and  cutting  winds;  as 
if  they  get  frozen  to  any  extent,  the  spikes  are  never  so  fine. 
As  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  remove  the  protection, 
examine  each  plant,  and  see  that  all  are  firm  in  the  soil. 

Let  only  one  stem  rise  from  a  plant,  and  nip  out  all  laterals 
as  they  appear.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  sufier  for  want  of 
water  ;  and  as  soon  as  flower  buds  are  formed,  mulch  the  beds 
with  rotten  manure.  I  prefer  this  to  giving  manure  water,  as  the 
latter,  unless  applied  with  judgment,  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  plants  grow  by  fits  and  starts,  thereby  causing  irregularity 
in  the  build  of  the  spikes,  a  fault  which  neither  length  of  spike 
nor  size  of  blooms  will  compensate  for.  In  most  instances  two 
flower  buds  will  start  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf ;  nip  out  the 
smaller  of  the  two  ;  and  in  any  case  of  crowding,  thin  to  the 
requisite  number.  During  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  show, 
the  spikes  must  be  protected  from  rain  and  strong  sun.  This, 
in  the  case  of  the  Hollyhock,  is  not  so  readily  accomplished, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  clean  spikes  ;  and  the 
cultivator  must  not  neglect  it,  as  by  doing  so  he  will  destroy 
his  chance  of  attaining  the  endin  view.— .T.  H.— (T/i«  Gardener.) 


THE   PRIZES  AT   SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

ARE     ORCHIDS     INTRINSICALLY    BETTER    THAK    OTHER    PLANTS  ? 

ALTHonoH  I  exhibited  largely  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington,  I  did  not  compete  for  the 
prizes.  I  did  not  even  enter  my  collections  for  competition,  and 
I  marked  my  collections,  "  Not  for  competition."  Nevertheless, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  my  large  collection  of  Hyacinths  marked 
"  second  prize."  On  passing  to  the  only  other  large  collection  of 
this  flower,  I  found  them  also  marked  "second  prize."  Where, 
then,  was  the  "  first  prize?"  In  this  dilemma  I  appealed  to  a 
friend  who  replied,  "  Oh  !  it  is  quite  right,  the  Orchid  is  placed 
first,  the  Hyacinths  second,  and  the  Camellias  third."  Now, 
with  all  my  respect  for  authority,  I  cannot,  after  fully  weighing 
the  matter,  perceive  the  logic  of  this.  How  can  an  Orchid  be 
judged  against  a  group  of  Hyaoinlhs,  or  the  latter  against  a 
group  of  Camellias  ?  As  well  might  a  bullock  be  judged  against 
a  sheep,  or  the  latter  against  a  flock  of  geese,  giving  the  former 
a  first  prize  on  the  ground  that  it  was  bigger  or  more  costly,  or 
that  beef  was  better  than  mutton.  I  do  not  object  to  receive 
an  extra  prize,  or  a  special  prize,  whenever  the  judges  may 
think  it  deserved,  but  I  do  object  to  a  first-class  production 
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being  labelled  second  or  third  prize,  because  this  conveys  to  i 
the  public  tlie  impressioa  that  the  object  is  second-rate,  or 
third-rate.     This  I  apprehend  injures  rather  than   promotes  [ 
the  interest  of  the  exhibitor.     Why  not  in  these  cases  label  the  i 
objects  "  extra  prize,"  or  "  special  prize,"  as  the  case  may  be  ? 
Bnt  are  Orchici.H  intrinsically  better  than  other  plants  ?    I 
have  no  wish  to  depreciitte  those  plants.     I  admit  their  variety 
and  beauty,  and  admire  them  greatly,  and  the  plant  in  question 
was  in  my  judgment  worthy  o!  a  medal.     Bat  are  they  in- 
trinsically better  than  other  plnnts,  or  is  it  their  costliness  or 


a  mere  matter  ot  fashion  that  make  some  people  consider  them 
so?  A,  who  is  a  luxurious  man,  fond  of  warm  climates  and 
delicate  perfumes,  says  "  Awkids  "  are  the  ariatooraey  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  all  other  plants  are  "  cads ;"  but  my 
neighbour  Z,  who  is  a  bluff  stalwart  Englishman,  who  could 
hardly  Im  tempted  to  put  his  head  into  a  hothouse,  says  the 
Rose  is  the  first  of  flower.^.  As  these  are  both  educated  men- 
and  men  of  sense,  to  whom  shall  we  appeal  ?  What  I  depre- 
cate is  the  efforts  made  to  build-up  one  flower  at  the  expensu 
ot  others. — William  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries,  JValtliam  Cross,  N. 


CROFT-EN-REICH  APPLE,   OR  GALLOWAY  PIPPIN. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Messrs.  Baekhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  sent  to 
the  Fruit  Committea  of  tho  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  an 
Apple  which  they  called  the  Galloway  Pippin.  It  was  so  named 
from  having  been  brought  from  thiit  province  in  Ssotlaad. 
The  Apple  waa  so  highly 


aoproved  of  bv  the  Cim 

mittee,  that  it  received 

a    first-class    certificate 
as  B,  cooking  Apple. 

The  fruit  is  large, 
roundish,  obscurely  an- 
gular round  the  basin  of 
the  eye.  Skin  Bmootb, 
of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  of  a  pale  thin 
red,  gr*dually  blend- 
ing into  the  yellow, 
on  that  exposed  to  the 
sun,  strewed  with  russet 
dots,  and  here  and  there 
traces  of  russet.  Eye 
large  and  open,  like  that 
of  Dumelow's  Ssedling, 
with  short  depauperatud 
segments  set  in  a  pretty 
deep  ba>iin,  which  is  un- 
even. Stalk  very  short, 
imbedded  in  the  deep 
c-tvity,  which  is  smooth. 
Flesh  yeilonish  with  a 
greenishtinge  and  some- 
what perfumed,  tender, 
bris^kly  flivoured.  It 
cooks  adiuiraLly  and  las  a  fine  flavour. 
Apiile,  iu  Ufo  till  the  end  of  January. 

Since  the  fruit  waa  exhibited  we  have  received  the  following 
from  our  friend,  Eev.  William  Kiugsley,  of  South  Kilviugton, 
to  whom  it  was  communioated  :^ 

"  Tho  Groft-en-Keioh  Pippin  grew  from  time  immemoiial  in 
an  orchard  now  called  Croft  Angry,  adjoiaing  the  town  of  Wig- 


town, since  laid  out  as  a  grass  field,  and  all  the  trees  cut  down. 
I  recollect  the  two  old  trees  on  which  these  Apples  grew  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  and  then  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
at  least  "^a  century  old.     The  fruit  is  of  the  shape,  and  when 

ripe  much  the  colour  of 


Croft-sn-Eeich  Apple,  or  Galloway  Pippin. 
A  first-rate  kitchen 


an  Orange ;  a  well-fla- 
voured dessert  Apple, 
but  its  principal  quality 
is  its  keeping,  as  I  have 
seen  the  fruit,  or  rather 
had  them,  in  perfect 
preservation  up  to  the 
middle  of  June.  When 
I  first  knew  them  they 
\fero  used  here  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other 
kind  of  Apple,  and  about 
forty  years  ago  they 
became  so  generally 
known  and  appreciated, 
that  grafts  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Galloway, 
and  even  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  there  is 
an  increasing  demand, 
although  the  old  trees 
are  long  since  gone. 

"  la  the  present  year 
this  Apple  gained  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  Ken- 
sington, under  the  name 
of  the  Galloway  Pippin, 
ao  that  it  may  now  be 
considered  famous. 
The  grafts  now  sent  are  from  tress  iu  my  own  garden,  where 


they  have  been  for  more  than  forty  years,  aud  have  hardly  ever 
failed  to  bear  a  crop.  The  trees  put  out  very  strong  branches, 
and  with  me  do  best  as  standards.  Their  greatest  fault  is 
liability  to  canker  at  the  joints.  I  think  the  Apple  may  be 
traced  to  monkish  days,  the  orchard  being  close  to  the  inina 
of  tha  old  church  and  monastery, — J.  S.,  Wifftoun." 


NOTES  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  IRELAND.— No.  7. 

POWERSCOURT,  CO.  WICKLOW. 


PowEP.scoDRi — one  of  the  noblest  residences  of  one  of  Ire- 
land's most  noble  families,  the  Earls  of  Powerscourt,  and  situ- 
ated in  one  ot  the  most  charming  of  Irish  counties,  Wioklow. 
The  county  of  Wicklow  is  very  mountainous,  aud,  consequently, 
presents  much  diverfiity  of  character ;  iu  many  places  it  is 
truly  noble  in  its  wild  grandeur,  reminding  one  very  much 
•  >i  t.;ood  Scottish  scenery,  only  that  of  Ireland  is  far  more 
richly  clad  in  verdant  green,  llouud  Powerscourt  there  are 
many  lovely  spots,  much  frequented  by  tho  good  folks  of  Dublin. 
PowcfBCoiirt  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Bray,  a  highly- 
fashionuble,  cleanly  little  town,  the  Brighton  of  Dublin,  and 
the  gref.t  resort  of  the  Dublinites,  who  reach  it  in  about  an 
hour's  ride  by  rail. 

Sottiug  out  from  Bray,  then,  per  Irish  car,  the  universal 
mode  of  travelling  in  Ireland,  we  are  soon  at  the  gates  of 
I'liwerfcourt.  Hero  wo  pass  between  two  lines  of  the  loveliest 
of  all  tn«  Fir  tribe.  Pious  insiguis,  so  beautifully  green,  and 
graceful  Deodars,  rauging  between  2.5  feet  and  30  feet  in  height. 
How  very  effective  these  trees  are  now,  and  in  time  to  come 
how  much  more  so  will  tbey  be  !  The  gale,  surmounted  by 
the  arms  of  the  lords  of  Powerscourt,  is  very  tasteful,  and 
imtrediately  gives  one  tho  idea  of  something  grand  within. 


Driving  along  the  avenue  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  for  about 
a  mile  we  pass  some  grand  clumps  of  fine  old  Beeches,  catch- 
ing glimpses  there  of  the  lovely  valley  of  tho  Dargle,  lying  far 
below  embosomed  in  richly  verdured  woods  and  meadows 
rising  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  tbe  view  being 
closed  iu  by  the  bleak  sterile  summits  of  the  North  Wicklow 
mountains,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  named  respec- 
tively the  Great  and  Little  Sugarloaf.  Approaching  tho  Castle 
we  pass  remarkably  fine  Beoch  trees,  and  a  little  on  ono  side  a 
giant  old  Ash — a  real  monarch  of  the  forest,  although  now 
somewhat  decayed,  but  still  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  vigour. 
It  is  here  cared  for,  surfaced,  and  top-dressod  like  one  of  Mr. 
Dann's  prize  Azaleas,  and  with  such  care  it  may  last  a  few 
generations  yet.  There  is  something  very  noblo  in  a  grand 
old  patriarch  like  this,  with  a  trunk  about  28  feet  in  girth  and 
90  feet  in  height.  How  aged  it  must  be  !  Quite  suddenly  we 
have  to  pull  up  in  front  of  the  Castle — a  noble  struolure  of 
hawn  granite,  having  ia  front  a  fine,  broad,  sweeping  lawn, 
with  the  view  expanding  over  many  rich  meadows  and  g'cen 
woods,  with  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  distance.  A  little  way 
further  on  the  left  one  arrives  at  the  gardens  ;  and  here  being 
mot  by  Mr.  Dunn,    Lord   Powerscourt's  able  gardener,   one 
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of  the  foremost  men  in  his  profesBiOD,  Mr.  McDonald,  from  the 
PJjosais  Park,  Mr.  France,  forester,  &o.,  before  inspecting  the 
gardens  I  took  a  drive  out  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  eeo  the 
far-famed  Powerscourt  waterfall,  which  is  eituated  at  the  bead 
of  a  deep  and  vfell-wooded  pleu  in  Powerscourt  deer  park,  and 
U  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  county  of  WicMow. 

This  splendid  waterfall  is  formed  by  a  mountain  etream, 
the  Glenieloranc,  its  water.si  being  collected  f£om  the  fides  of 
the  adjacent  mountains.  When  in  flood  the  waters  pour  over 
the  tremendous  precipice,  upwards  of  300  feet  in  height,  in 
one  unbroken  sheet  of  white  foam  and  spray,  sublimely  con- 
trasting with  the  dark  overhanging  woods  and  rooks,  forming 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  or,  perhaps, 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  valley  through  which  the  river 
flows  after  the  fall  is  beautifully  wooded,  the  sleep,  almost  per- 
pendicular rocks  on  one  side  being  clothed  to  their  summits 
with  many  beautiful  trees,  gro>,Tiug  out,  it  would  Beeci,  of 
nothing  but  the 
solid  rook. 

P.eturning,  all . 
along  the  route 
were  many  single 
specimens,  lines, 
and  clumps  of  the 
choicest  Conifeiie, 
which  seem  to 
have  been  planted 
with  the  greatest 
profusion  every- 
where about  the 
place  during  the 
last  few  years,  and 
nearly  all  seem  to 
be  thriving  well. 
How  beautiful  is 
the  appearance  of 
Pinns  iosignis  in 
its  bright  lively 
pea  green  colour 
in  contrast  with 
the  darker  shades ! 
In  a  very  few 
years,  if  taken  care 
of,  the  trees  will 
form  a  sight  of 
themselves  worth 
going  all  the  way 
to  Ireland  to  see. 

Essaying  now  to 
epeak  of  the  gar- 
dens proper,  where 
the  high  cultural 
ability  of  Mr. 
Dunn  is  so  well 
displayed,  I  will 
take  a  hurried  ran 
through  the  vari- 
ous ranges  of  glass 
houses,  which  are 
rather  extensive, 
and  present  many 
special  features  of 

attraction.     The  collection  of  stove  plants,  &e.,  is  altogether  ,        , 
splendid,  winning  as  they  do  for  Mr.  Dann  many  prizes  at  the  i  exceedingly  pretty, 


The  PowerEcourt  Waicrfi! 


hot-water  pipes.  Along  the  front  shelves  were  fine  lots  of 
plants  for  winter  decoration,  such  as  Poinsettifts,  Euphorbia 
jacquiniseflora,  Dracffinas,  Crotons,  &c.  The  third  division  is  a 
plant  stove,  in  which  I  noticed  many  fine  specimens  of  finc- 
foliaged  plants.  Ferns,  and  Orchids.  Amongst  the  former 
Authurium  cordifolium  stood  out  well,  having  leaves  34  inches 
by  2G  inches  ;  Cyanophyllnm  maj-'nificum,  grown  as  it  ought 
to  be  from  enttinns  annually,  wo>j  very  lino,  upwards  of  7  (eet 
in  height,  and  clothed  with  splendid  leaves,  39  inches  by  25,  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  pot;  Sphrerogyne  ciDnomcmea,  over 
5  feet  high,  equally  perfect  end  beautiful;  Sphserogyne  lati- 
folia  ;  a  huge  plant  of  Dieffenbachia  picta,  8  feet  in  ht'ii^ht  and 
9  feet  in  breadth  ;  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  A.  Veitchii, 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  Pandanus  javanicus,  nine  or  ten  varietie.s 
of  those  now  popular  plants,  Marantas,  amongst  which  Veitchii 
showed  up  well ;  Dianella  purpurea  with  its  graceful  blue 
berries,    Caladiums    in   varioty,   Nepenthes,    Dracasnas.    end 

Crotons.  Twin- 
ing about  the  roof 
some  of  theclimb- 
ere looked  exceed- 
ingly well,  such  na 
Hoya  imperialis, 
just  a  mass  of 
nloom,  Allamanda 
Suhottii,  A.  gran- 
diflora.  Vanillas, 
Ipomfeas,  &c.,  and 
along  the  front  a 
few  good  Orchids, 
as  Dendrobes,  Cy- 
pripediums,  and 
Odontoglots.  Di- 
vision 4  is  another 
plant  stove,  and 
in  this  there  wei'9 
likewise  many  fine 
plants  —  a  noble 
plant  of  Theo- 
pbrasta  imperi- 
alis, 9  feet  high, 
clothed  to  the 
ground ;  Panda- 
nus elegantissi- 
mus,  very  large ; 
Cycas  revoluta, 
good ;  Fittonia  ar- 
gyronenra,  Gym- 
noetaohyum  Ver- 
pchoffelti,  Crotons, 
Dracssoas,  Ma- 
rantas, and  a  fine 
collection  of  Ly- 
copods  doing  well 
in  14-iuch  pans. 
Oissus  discolor, 
hanging  in  loose 
festoons  all  over 
the  rcof,  inter- 
mixed with  Clero- 
dendron  Thom- 
sonaj,  Bougainvil- 
lea,  Allamandas,  Piiosiflora  priceeps,  and  Stephanotis,  looked 


Dublin  exhibitions.  Fruit,  also,  is  extremely  woil  attended  to. 
But,  to  particularise  a  little,  I  have  to  notice  first  a  range  of 
half-span  ho  uses,  some  160  feet  in  length,  about  14  feet  wide, 
and  12  feet  high,  of  new  and  superior  construction.  This 
range  is  in  four  divisions.  No.  1  lieing  di-voted  to  Figa  but 
recently  planted  on  a  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  4  J  feet  wide  and 
18  inches  deep,  the  trees  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  along  the 
roof.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising  than  the  appearance 
of  these  trees.  On  the  shelTes  were  numerous  small  plants, 
grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  I  noticed  here 
a  good  batch  of  young  Chamrevops  exoelsa  and  humilis,  which 
it  is  intended  to  plant  out  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  they  being, 
as  Mr.  Dunn  stated,  quite  hardy  here.  Division  2  was  devoted 
to  Melons  and  Cucumbers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  a 
sort  of  propagating  pit.  The  former  seemed  to  be  doing  well, 
although  the  house  is  far  too  lofty  for  such  things.  In  the 
winter  this  house  is  used  for  the  forcing  of  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  &o.,  the  bed  being  heated  with 


Leaving  this  range  we  cross  over  a  large,  open,  gravelled 
yard,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  pita  for  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
and  bedding  plants.  Here  were  placed  a  great  quantity  of 
Strawbenits  for  forcing,  Keens'  Seedling  being  the  principal 
early  sort  used.  Around  this  yard  are  all  the  usual  garden 
offices,  beginning  with  Mr.  Dunn's  house,  which,  with  all  dne 
respect,  I  say  is  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Dunn  (although  a  bachelor) 
nor  of  Powerscourt.  All  the  other  buildings  are  very  complete, 
and  well  adapted  for  their  intended  purpose;  gas  and  water 
are  at  command  wherever  required,  affording  great  convenience 
at  all  times.  This  ought  to  be  far  more  frequently  the  case 
than  we  find  it,  even  in  the  best  gardens  of  this  country. 

Passing  on  I  entered  the  principal  range  of  glass  by  the  back 
of  the  conservatory,  which  forma  the  centre  of  the  range,  being 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  vineries — lean-to's,  and  having  at 
each  end  a  span-roofed  plant  house.  The  conservatory  is  a 
fine,  large,  roomy  house,  50  feet  lorg  by  35  feet,  and  about 
20  feet  high.    The  roof  is  in  thiee  ppans,  supported  by  eight 
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metal  pillars,  against  which  climbera  of  all  kinds  are  plantecl, 
and  trained  up  over  the  roof,  from  which  they  hang  in  graceful 
festoons  in  great  profusion.  They  are  apparently  allowed  to 
ramble  almost  at  will,  although  still  completely  in  order,  and 
they  have  thus  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Amongst  others,  Tac- 
Bonia  Van-Volxemi,  Ipomasi  Learii,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens 
were  extremely  handsome  ;  of  Passifloras  there  were  Belottii, 
rrorulea  raceniosa,  amabilis,  cardinalis,  Colvilli,  edulis ;  also 
Ehynchospermum  jasminoides,  Taosonia  manioata,  ignea,  mol- 
lissima,  Lapageria  rosea.  Plumbago  eapensis,  Kennedyas,  Eose 
Mareohal  Niel,  and  Bignonias — decidedly  the  best  display  of 
climbers  I  have  seen.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  there  is  a  large 
bed,  in  which  many  of  the  larger  plants  are  growing  planted 
out ;  round  this  there  is  the  pathway,  with  shelves  against  the 
sides.  The  whole  house  was  replete  with  blossom  and  fine  gay 
plants.  In  the  centre  bed,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  was  a 
very  handsome  specimen  of  Dicksonia  antarotica,  with  a  7-feet 
stem  and  immense  spreading  fronds.  Other  permanent  occu- 
pants of  this  bed  consisted  of  some  fine  Palms,  Camellias, 
Oranges,  Luculias,  and  Brugmanslas,  with  smaller  flowering 
plants  in  pots  placed  along  the  edges  of  the  path,  the  whole 
surface  being  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  carpet  of  Sela- 
ginella  denticulata,  which  wonderfully  freshens  up  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house. 

On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  there  are  two  vineries, 
which  we  pass  through  at  present,  and  note  first  the  west-end 
plant  stove.  This  is  span-roofed,  36  feet  by  18,  and  about 
14  feet  high,  having  a  bed  in  the  centre  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  conservatory.  Here  there  were  many  fiae  plants, 
with  which  Mr.  Dunn  makes  such  a  grand  display  at  the  Dublin 
exhibitions,  and  carries  off  so  many  honours.  First  I  noticed 
a  perfect  Medinilla  magnifica,  8  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  which  Mr.  Dunn  stated  had  in  April  last  187  of  its 
beautiful  racemes  of  rosy  flowers  upon  it  at  one  time — that 
was  a  sight ;  Stephanotis  floribunda  on  a  balloon-shaped  trellis 
C  feet  by  4  feet,  shown  at  Dublin  last  year  with  220  trusses  of 
flowers  upon  it ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  6  feet  by  4 ; 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Sohottii,  and  cathartica — fine  plants 
on  large  balloon  trellises  ;  Franciseea  calycina  major,  F.  eximia, 
Meyeniaerecta;  Croton  angustifolium  pictum  and  variegatum, 
all  very  fine,  large,  show  plants,  besides  many  other  smaller 
plants  interspersed,  such  as  Dracaanas,  Begonias,  Ferns  of  all 
sorts,  and  on  the  side  shelves  numerous  Gardenias,  Ixoras, 
Epiphyllums,  and  Gesneras  growing  for  early  spring  display, 
for  which  they  are  in  great  demand.  The  rafters,  columns, 
and  root  were  nicely  draped  with  climbers  growing  and  flower- 
ing with  great  luxuriance,  such  as  Stephanotis,  Clerodendron 
Thomsonni,  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  Ipomasa  Horsfalliic,  Passi- 
floras cardinalis,  kormesina,  and  princeps.  Great  tufts  also  of 
Epiphyllum  appeared  here  and  there,  as  if  springing  out  of 
the  bare  rafters ;  this  was  worked  on  a  long  thin  stem  of  the 
Pereekia,  which  was  scarcely  seen,  and  when  seen  appeared 
scarcely  capable  of  carrying  such  a  weight.  How  charming 
this  must  look  at  Christmas  when  in  flower  I  At  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house  Pasfiflora  qundrangularis  was  luxuriating, 
flowering  and  fruiting  freely.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  edible 
Passifloras.  The  fruits  (Sranadillas)  are  rather  prized  at 
Powersconrt,  although  not  by  the  writer. 

Passing  on  to  the  extreme  end  I  entered  a  span-roofed  green- 
house corresponding  to  the  stove  just  noted.  Here  there  were 
fine  Acacias,  Efjacrit es,  Ericas  of  sorts,  Chorozomas,  Aphelexes, 
Phcenocoma  prolifera,  Genetyllis,  Pimeleas,  Polygalas,  and  all 
the  usual  selection  of  cool  greenhouse  hardwooded  plants,  which 
are  far  too  much  neglected  at  the  present  day  in  the  fashion 
for  big,  easily  grown,  leafy  plants.  Here  also  is  a  fine  Aran- 
ciria  excelsa,  a  most  elegant  conservatory  tree,  likewise  A.  Cun- 
ninghami  ;  and  placed  just  under  the  stage,  growing  under 
large  bell-gUissef,  were  tbree  splendid  specimens  of  that  most 
lovely  Filmy  Fern  Tcdea  superba,  with  fine  largo  fronds,  show- 
ing that  it  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  such  a  situation.  On 
the  side  shelvts  were  numerous  greenhouse  plants,  fine  ex- 
amples of  Lilium  auratum,  Cnrdylines,  Pleromas,  Kalosanths, 
Statices,  &a. ;  and  again  a  profusion  o(  climbers,  such  »s  La- 
pigeria  rosea,  Clianlhus  Dampieri,  Mitraria  coccinea;  Passi- 
flora  amabilis,  P.  Neumanni ;  Kennedya  Marryattm,  and  several 
of  the  new  kinds  of  Clematis,  almost  exhaustini?  the  whole 
stock  of  climbing  hothouse  plants,  in  which  Mr.  Dunn  seems 
well  posted  up. 

This  completes  the  circuit  of  the  plant  houses;  and  on 
passing  on  to  the  terrace  in  front  to  look  at  the  range  I  was 
informed  that  it  is  yet  unfinished,  it  being  intended  to  add  a 
Peach  house  50  feet  long  to  each  end,  so  that  when  completed 


this  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  noblest  ranges  of  glass  in  Ire- 
land, and  under  the  management  of  one  of  the  best  of  gar- 
deners.— B. 

GARDENERS'   COMPANY. 

From  the  "  City  of  London  Directory"  we  have  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  this  Company  : — 

Charters. — This  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  3rd  James  T. 
September  18th,  1605  :  re-incorporated  by  the  14th  James  I. 
November  9th,  1616.  The  bye-laws  for  their  good  government 
were  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  July  1st,  1606. 

Arms. — The  field  a  landscape,  the  base  variegated  with  flowers ; 
a  man  proper,  vested  round  the  loins  with  linen  argent,  digging 
with  a  spade,  all  of  the  first.  Crest :  on  a  wreath,  a  basket  pf 
fruit  all  proper.  Supporters  :  two  emblematical  female  figures 
with  cornucopiffi,  representing  Plenty.  Motto  :  "  In  the  Sweat 
of  Thy  Brow  shalt  Thou  Eat  Thy  Bread." 

Fees  Payable. — Upon  taking  up  the  freedom  ;  by  patrimony 
or  servitude,  £1  10s.  ;  and  by  purchase,  £1  ITs.  6(?. 
[This  Company  has  ceased  to  exist.] 


REMEMBER   SOILS,   SITUATIONS,  AND 
SEASONS  VARY. 

Let  me  ssy  a  few  words  on  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst 
writers  to  the  Journal  about  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
bedding-out  plants  in  general. 

One  writer  praises  up  the  good  qualities  of  the  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  and  says  what  a  valuable  plant  in  the  flower  garden 
it  proved  to  be  with  him.  This  it  has  proved  with  me,  and  it 
was  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it  last  summer.  In  the 
following  Journal  another  writer  says,  "Away  with  it  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  he  would  not  grow  such  rubbish  again."  I  can 
only  say  I  intend  growing  much  more  of  the  "  rubbish  "  than 
I  did  last  year,  the  ladies  so  liked  it. 

Some  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  qualities  of  bedding  Gera- 
niums ;  some  condemn  one  sort,  others  praise  it  to  the  skies. 
In  my  opinion  some  sorts  do  well  in  one  place,  and  may  be  a 
failure  in  another,  because  the  climate  is  different,  or  the  soil 
too  rich,  too  poor,  too  dry,  or  too  shallow,  and  my  advice  to 
those  interested  in  such  things  is  not  to  listen  always  and 
believe  for  true  what  is  written,  but  to  give  all  such  bedding 
plants  as  they  may  have  a  fair  trial  before  casting  them  awny 
to  the  rubbish  heap.  I  was  told  by  a  lady,  who  saw  my  Py- 
rethrums  last  summer,  then  looking  so  fine  and  yellow,  that 
where  she  had  just  been  at  the  sea-side  the  Pyrethrum  was  as 
green  as  grass,  thus  showing  it  does  not  answer  so  well  near 
the  sea  as  it  does  farther  inland.  .  Much  allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  differences  of  season. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  of  gardeners  and  other  writers  to 
your  valuable  paper  to  give  us  their  advice  in  future,  and  show 
how  plants  about  which  they  write  can  be  grown  and  managed 
in  the  best  way  possible  in  a  garden  where  there  is  only  a 
small  quantity  of  glass,  with  limited  time  to  look  after  them. 
It  would  be  very  useful  to  a  great  many  amateurs,  and  to  gar- 
deners like  myself. — Eobebt  Giddings. 


JOTTINGS  IN  AMERICA. 

Amekic.\n  agricultural  papers  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
prosperous.  One  feature  that  marks  them  peculiarly  is  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  improvements  in  menial  opera- 
tions. Descriptions,  often  with  illustrations,  of  little  contri- 
vances to  lighten  or  soften  such  labours  as  sifting  ashes, 
making  fires,  cleaning  stables,  carrying  water,  ifec,  are  among 
the  most  favourably  commented  on,  and  most  highly  valued. 

This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  think  how  scarce  domestic 
help  is  here,  and  how  little  to  be  depended  upon.  Those  who 
are  hired  soon  fiad  their  way  from  the  position  of  a  servant  to 
the  state  of  an  independent  owner;  but,  this  attained,  they  ate 
obliged  still  to  be  servants  to  themselves.  Thus  it  is  that  well- 
off  farmers,  or  town-dwelling  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  whose 
wages  or  gains  enable  them  to  supply  their  homes  luxuriously, 
and  who  do  so,  are  in  most  oases  obliged  to  be  their  own  drudges, 
especially  if  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  influx  of  emigraut^. 
To  this  large  class  every  device  that  will  help  them  through 
their  "chores"  is  an  object.  The  necessity  of  doing  person- 
ally all  the  dusty  and  dirty  jobs  that  so  discomfort  tender  hands 
and  tidy  clothes,  and  of  doing  it  without  occupying  too  much  of 
the  time  that  is  wanted  for  other  affairs,  and  without  leaving 
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damaging  marks,  is  the  trial  of  life  which  meets  those  who 
would  avoid  that  greatest  trial — the  using  and  managing  of 
domestic  servants  in  Amerioi.  The  whole  world  of  American 
house-mistresses  has  been  excited  by  the  accounts  given  by 
their  sisters  in  California,  of  the  docility  and  aptness  of  the 
Chinese  who  have  been  crossing  the  Pacific  to  Ssn  Francisco 
in  search  of  better  wages.  These  Chinamen  are  reported  to  do 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  baking,  et  id  omme,  with  a  neatness 
and  qaietness  that  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  ways  of  stormy 
uncertain  Bridget  or  clumsy  Gretchen.  Whether  these  Chinese 
will  make  gardeners  does  not  yet  appear,  but  it  is  likely  that 
they  will.  The  negroes  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  but  rongh 
slow  hoeing.  They  have  no  taste  for  tidying  up.  Litter  and 
flauntiness  are  their  states  of  Sunday  perfection. 

Gardeners  in  America  have  generally  too  hard  a  position  to 
be  long  endured  where  independent  ownership  of  land  is  so 
easily  attainable.  Where  a  gardener  can  be  aiiorded  there  are 
horses.  The  gardener  must  attend  to  the  stable,  and  at  times 
be  coachman  ;  between  this  and  the  kitchen  and  the  sun  he  is 
well  sweated.  The  Bun  brings  up  rapid  weeds,  and  drinks  away 
moisture  to  a  degree  most  afflicting  to  a  gardener.  It  even 
affects  the  temper  of  the  parlour,  and  thus  reacts  on  him  ;  for 
there  is  naturally  far  less  of  that  real  gentleness  and  gracious 
benignity  among  the  wealthy  of  America  than  among  the  old 
and  true  noblesse.  The  States  now  swarm  with  nouveaux  riches, 
who  do  not  lose  their  push  and  petulance,  when  they  have  bailc 
up  an  establishmetit  with  some  of  their  war-gotten  wealth.  The 
management  of  this  establishment  is  usually  found  too  harass- 
ing, and  as  a  resource,  hotel-boarding  is  tried.  This  hotel 
system  ignores  gardening  almost  altogether,  and  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  circumstances  should  have  rendered  it  so  popu- 
lar as  it  is  among  the  monied  families  of  America.  It  culti- 
vates in-door  comfort,  convenience,  and  splendour  to  a  superb 
perfection;  but  out-door  embellishment  is  nothing  but  a  path, 
and  sometimes  a  shade  tree,  and  a  surrounding  wild.  The  cli- 
mate has  much  to  do  with  this.  Both  the  blazing  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  piercing  cold  and  deep  snow  of  winter  check  out- 
door enjoyments  during  much  of  the  year.  All  this  helps  to 
continue,  and  even  aggravate  the  raw,  broken,  scattered  ap- 
pearance of  every  road  and  field,  excepting  some  weil-kept 
private  grounds  and  public  parks^ittle  oases  in  a  vast  desert. 
This  littery  tumbling  appearance  of  things,  and  the  more  or 
less  burnt  condition  of  everything  that  is  green  in  June,  and 
often  only  in  June,  is  more  picturesqae  than  pretty,  and  very 
nnoomfortable-looking  to  one  accustomed  to  value  tidiness. — 
Pennstlvania. 

FRUITERERS'    COMPANY. 

From  the  "  City  of  London  Directory  "  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  this  Company  : — 

Charters. — James  I.  upon  a  petition  being  presented  to  him, 
granted  this  Company  Letters  Patent  of  Incorporation,  January 
9lih,  1606,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Be-incorporated  by 
2Qd  James  II.  June  19th,  1686,  but  this  was  in  the  next  reign 
annulled.  Bye-laws  for  their  guidance  were  allowed  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  and  Chief  Justices,  April  7th,  1759. 

Arms. — Azure  :  on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  the  tree  of  Paradise 
environed  with  the  serpent  between  Adam  and  Eve,  all  proper. 
Motto  :  "  Arbor  Viloe  Christus,  Fructus  per  Fidem  Gustamus." 

Fees  Payable. — -Upon  taking  up  the  freedom  :  by  patrimony 
or  servitude,  £i  10s. ;  by  purchase,  £7  7s. — Upon  admission  of 
the  livery,  £20. — Upon  election  to  the  court,  £1  lis. 

Charities. — Mr.  Bedford  left  £5,  the  interest  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor  of  the  Company. 

James  Frankland  gave  by  will,  the  30th  November,  1826, 
£100  in  trust,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  Com- 
pany, on  the  25th  of  January  in  each  year. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GABDEN. 

Let  the  Asparagus  beds  be  well  forked  over  it  not  previously 
done.  As  soon  as  completed  throw  a  thin  sprinkling  of  salt 
over  them,  and  dig  into  the  alleys  as  much  raw  manure,  leaves, 
or  weed's  as  can  be  spared.  This  plant  feeds  more  by  the 
extreme  points  of  the  roots  than  at  the  surface.  Continue  to 
plant  out  the  strongest  of  the  CauUfiowers  kept  through  the 
winter.  Those  which  have  been  brought  on  under  hand-lights 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  the  application 
of  liquid  manure  to  keep  them  in  a  free-growing  state,  other- 
wise we  may  expect  some  of  them  to  button.    Take  care  that 


the  slugs  do  not  devour  the  Horn  Carrots;  strew  over  them 
sharp  sand,  ashes,  new  sawdust,  cfcc,  once  or  twice  a- week. 
Sow  a  nice  Celery  bed  for  the  latest  crop.  Eaise  it  high,  dig  it 
deeply,  and  then  spread  on  it  2  inches  in  depth  of  rotten  ma- 
nure. Ou  this  sow  the  seeds,  previously  soaked  for  three  hours 
in  tepid  water,  and  cover  them  with  finely-riddled  stiff  loam  to 
a  depth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  halfcrown.  Sow  succession 
crops  of  Peas  and  Beam ;  the  Marrows  are  in  the  estimation  of 
many  the  best  summer  Peas,  but  the  sorts  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  taste  of  those  for  whom  they  are  grown. 
Let  all  Potato  planting  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Another  sowing  of  Brussels  Spj-ouis,  Savoys.  Scotch  Kale,  and 
Broccoli  may  be  put  in  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  like- 
wise a  succession  of  Horn  Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes  as 
soon  as  the  last-so  .vn  crop  is  above  ground.  Sow  a  little 
Red  Beet,  but  not  much,  as  the  chances  are  that  it  will  run 
to  seed. 

l-KTIIT   OAKDEN. 

The  disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  must  be  commenced 
forthwith  by  removing  all  the  foteright  wood  shoots,  and  a 
portion  of  those  on  the  lower  side  of  each  shoot.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  aphis  on  the  young  shoots.  After  high  winds 
fresh-planted  trees  in  the  open  quarters  should  be  finally  looked 
over,  and  the  earth  pressed  firmly  around  them.  As  the  trees 
advance  in  age  and  acquire  a  full  complement  of  wood  and  cir- 
cumference according  to  the  space  allotted  to  them,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  pursue  the  system  of  disbudding  with  still 
greater  severity,  in  order  that  the  tree  may  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  fruit-bearing  condition,  and  not  be  weakened  by  crowd- 
ing with  too  much  wood.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  must 
encoruage  only  the  young  shoots  nearest  the  base  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoot,  but  as  the  terminal  shoot  will  bo  necessary  for 
the  proper  maturation  of  the  fruit,  it  must  be  closely  stopped 
at  the  last  thinning,  and  any  attempt  at  growth  afterwards 
must  be  carefully  removed  so  as  not  to  injure  the  leaves.  The 
Strawberries  break  very  slowly  this  spring.  A  rigorous  winter 
is  always  a  most  serious  meddler  with  the  Strawberry  beds.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  impolicy  of  mowing  or  close-dressing  Straw- 
berries in  the  autumn  will  this  spring  be  rendered  apparent. 
Those  who  possess  strong  young  plants  of  the  Elton,  by  re- 
moving them  now  to  a  half-shady  bank,  perhaps  on  the  north 
side  of  a  garden  wall  on  elevated  ground,  may  with  a  little 
attention  secure  a  good  crop  in  August  and  September. 

FLOWER   OAEDEN. 

Commence  in  earnest  with  mowing,  and  cut  down  closely, 
grass  will  mow  better  all  the  season  afterwards.  Finish  edging 
walks,  clip  Box  edgings.  Plant  Gladioluses  and  Ferrarias. 
Plant  evergreen  shrubs  if  you  are  obliged,  and  if  so,  take  care 
to  preserve  every  fibre  carefully.  Have  great  balls  of  earth 
and  holes  dug  much  larger  than  the  ball  will  fit  into,  attend 
well  to  watering,  and  fix  the  stakes  to  >irevent  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  plants  being  wind-waved.  With  Auriculas  it  will 
be  necessary  as  the  trusses  rise  to  thin  out  the  pips  that  are 
too  crowded,  selecting  those  where  distinguishable  which  are 
malformed  or  injured.  The  plants  will  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  application  of  liquid  manure.  Persevere  in  stirring 
the  surface  of  beds  after  watering  or  heavy  rains.  Propagate 
Pansies  for  succession,  and  fill-up  vacancies  that  occur  in  the 
beds,  as  the  Pansy  frequently  dies-off  before  the  grower  is 
aware  that  it  is  diseased, 

GKEENHOUSE   AND   CONSEKVATOKT. 

Specimen  plants,  whether  for  exhibition  or  not,  should  have 
very  particular  attention  from  this  period  forward.  Those 
which  have  not  had  their  final  shift  and  require  it  should  re- 
ceive a  liberal  one,  using  much  lumpy  charcoal  and  coarse 
crocks  in  the  bottom,  taking  care  also  that  the  drainage  which 
covers  the  hole  is  hollow  and  well  protected.  Attend  very  fre- 
quently to  trellis  climbers,  stopping,  training,  and  arranging 
their  shoots.  Look  well  after  Azaleas  for  next  year's  flowering ; 
use  heat  liberally  to  bring  their  growth  forward,  and  if  any 
over-luxuriant  shoots  arise  pinch  them  directly.  In  shifting 
drain  thoroughly  ;  use  chiefly  a  sharp  sandy  peat,  heath  soil, 
and  much  charcoal  of  the  size  of  peas.  A  few  of  the  young 
shoots  thinned  out  from  the  Pelargoniums  should  be  put  out  for 
cuttings  ;  these  will  flower  in  September  and  October.  Follow 
up  successions  of  Aohimenes,  and  draw  out,  examine,  or  repot 
all  resting  roots,  such  as  Begonias,  Erythrinas,  Oxalis,  Laohe- 
nalias,  &o.  In  the  mixed  greenhouse  remove  such  plants  as 
have  passed  their  flowering  season,  pruning  them  back  and  re- 
turning them  to  the  store  pit.  Large  plants  of  Brugmansias 
that  have  been  kept  dry  and  resting  through  the  winter  should 
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now  ba  pi'aneci,  shaken  ont,  and  repotted  in  readiness  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors  in  a  prepared  sheltered  eitualion,  where 
they  form  beautiful  objeots  late  in  summer  and  in  the  autumn 
months.  Give  suoh  plants  as  young  Baromas,  Draeophylluma, 
Pimeleas,  Polygalas,  Dillwynias,  Lesfiheaaultian,  Eriostemoua, 
(t3.,  a  tolerably  close  oornor  of  the  house.  Kiap  them  clean, 
and  repot  them  when  uoeesaary.  Attend  cloaely  to  stopping 
the  young  growth  as  it  requires  it,  but  as  roots  and  branches 
act  reciprocally,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  allow  delicate  plants  to 
ramble  a  little  after  they  are  first  potted,  to  encourage  the  roofs 
and  haya  them  woU  established. 

STOVE. 

The  plants  here  are  now  in  vigorous  growth,  and  therefore 
tliey  must  be  assisted  by  a  lively  bottom  heat  and  a  brisk  grow- 
ing temperature,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  air,  supplying 
weak  liquid  manure  to  such  plants  as  require  it.  Cleroden- 
drons  should  now  be  in  vigorous  growth — at  least  the  first  lot, 
and  therefore  must  be  assisted,  and  the  yoanger  stock  of  these 
plants  must  also  be  encouraged.  Sjhubertia  graveolens,  AUa- 
mandas  of  all  sorts,  Gloriosas,  Rondelotias,  young  Ixoras,  Dip- 
ladenias,  Francisceas,  and  m;ny  more  free-growing  plants  must 
be  encouraged  by  potting  when  necessary,  and  due  attention  to 
cleanliness.  A  fresh  stock  of  Gasnera?,  Gloxinias,  and  Achi- 
menes  must  bo  started.  Apply  the  syringe  with  caution  to  all 
Orchids  growing  on  blocks  or  baskets.  Plunge  in  tepid  water 
all  such  as  require  it,  to  secure  proper  moisture  throughout 
the  entire  materials  in  which  they  are  growing.  Water  well  at 
the  roots  all  strong-growing  plants  of  Cycnoohes,  Mjrmodes, 
Galcandra,  Chysia,  &3.  All  Deudrobiums  that  want  shifting 
must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  are  done  flowering,  and 
must  be  grown  in  very  porous  materials.  When  they  have 
made  3  or  4  inches  of  new  growth  thoy  commence  forming  new 
roots,  and  mast  tben  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  set  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house. 

PITS   AND    FRAilES. 

Lot  all  annuals  or  exotic  seedlings  bo  pricked  out  in  good  time, 
and  watch  them  closely  if  in  frames  or  pits  for  fear  of  injury 
by  snails,  &3.  Tbis  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  liberal  sowing  of 
the  German  Slocks,  Cbina  Asters,  Balsams,  &o.,  and,  in  fact, 
annuals  in  general. — W.  Kease. 


DOINGS   OF   THE  LAST   WEEK. 

Anothee  most  brilliant  week  of  bright  sunny  weather,  which 
will  be  very  beneficial  in  tbo  cleaning  and  preparation  of  the 
soil,  seed  sowing,  &3.  The  week's  work  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  preceding  week,  as  in  sowing 
successions  of  Peas,  Beans,  Spinach,  Badishes,  and  Turnips, 
pricking  off  seedlings,  watering  Strawberry  pots,  potting-off 
and  making  cuttings,  and  proceeding  with  changes  in  ground- 
work, po  ap,  if  possible,  t)  finish  turfing  before  the  end  of 
March  ;  therefore,  instead  of  taking  the  several  departments, 
we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  things  which  have  come 
prominently  under  our  observation. 

Peas. — We  have  some  intended  to  be  forward  growing  in  the 
orchard  house,  where,  for  a  short  space  in  front,  they  will  fruit 
on  the  ground  without  stakes,  and  the  plants  will  be  cleared 
off  as  soon  as  tlie  pods  become  too  old  for  parlour  use.  After 
the  snow  lately  noticed,  and  the  smoking  with  laurel  leaves 
that  we  gave  tbe  house,  the  Pc-as  looked  very  iudifi'ereutly  for 
a  few  days,  the  points  hanging  their  heads,  and  being  half 
inclined  to  wither.  Various  were  the  surmises  as  to  the  cause, 
most  attributing  it  to  some  soot  interfering  with  root  action, 
but  on  examining  the  roots  notbing  could  look  more  healthy 
and  sound.  We  attribute  tho  result  partly  to  a  frost  before  the 
snow  came,  but  chiefly  t^  the  smoking  with  the  roof  so  closed 
up  with  the  snow.  We  mention  this  as  a  warning  that  such 
smoking,  if  dense  and  strong,  should  notbe  practised  where  there 
is  young  and  very  sensitive  growth.  Lota  of  Strawberry  plants. 
Wallflowers,  Roses,  &c.,  were  not  in  tho  least  affected.  la  about 
the  third  day,  all  traces  of  any  suffering  in  the  oaso  of  the  Peas 
had  wholly  disanpoared. 

Owing  to  the  Peas  just  now  referred  io,  we  had  partly  made 
up  our  mind  to  do  without  a  transplanted  crop,  bat  as  those 
sown  in  tbe  open  ground  did  not  grow  so  quickly  as  we  wished, 
owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil,  about  sixteen  days  ago  we 
sowed  a  lot  on  turve?,  and  placed  them  on  a  mild  hotbed.  Tbo 
turf  pieces  were  about  a  foot  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  8  inches 
wide.  Some  2  inches  of  rotten  rough  leaf  mould  were  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  tho  turves  with  a  little  trench  in  tho 
middle  of  each  placed  closely  together  on  tho  leaf  mould,  the  ' 


Peas  sown  thinly  in  the  trench,  covered  half  an  inch  over  tho 
turves  with  rich  compost,  and  watered  well  with  water  at  about 
150°.  The  Peas  very  soon  peeped  through  the  turf  and  elon- 
gated fast,  and  after  having  had  full  exposure  during  the  day 
for  several  days,  and  air  at  night,  they  were  transferred  to  a 
well-aired  and  pulverised  south  border  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
25th,  and  never  felt  the  moving.  The  roots  were  hanging  out 
all  round  the  turf,  clinging  to  the  rough  leaf  mould,  and  each 
turf  was  carefully  deposited  without  breaking  a  root,  with  the 
nice  warm  soil  of  tbe  surface  beneath  and  around  it ;  when 
the  roots  were  well  covered,  wa  watered  with  warmed  water,  and 
the  common  earth  was  placed  over  the  turf  as  the  planting  was 
finished.  The  staking  was  done  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  a 
few  laurel  twigs  stuck  io  by  the  sides  of  the  rows,  so  that  all  tbe 
border  should  ba  left  open  without  a  footmark  to  unnecessarily 
compress  the  sfJil.  Those  details  are  essential  to  success.  With 
this  little  trouble  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  gather 
ten  days  earlier  than  from  similar  sorts  sown  in  the  open 
ground  some  time  ago. 

We  must  in  candour  state  that  these  Peas  thus  forwarded 
under  glass  in  a  frame  were  red-leaded  before  sowing,  and  not 
a  single  Pea  was  touched  by  mouse  or  rat;  but  the  same  kind 
of  Pea  treated  in  the  same  way  and  placed  in  a  rather  open 
earth  pit  was  considerably  distnrbed,  the  Peas  being  pulled  out 
of  the  turves  and  some  nibbled  and  eaten,  though  we  are  not 
sure  whether  mouse  or  rat  was  tho  transgressor.  Tbis  is  the 
first  instance  in  our  experience  of  red-leaded  seeds  having  been 
meddled  with,  but  having  felt  so  indebted  to  the  system  as  to 
praise  it  highly  it  is  only  fair  that  this  one  instance  should  be 
recorded. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  these  mice  depredators.  It  is 
I  not  uncommon  to  pick  up  from  six  to  a  dozen  flattened  largo 
!  mice  in  a  morning;,  and  still  the  number  does  not  seem  to 
decrease  much.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  poisoning,  nor  yet 
of  keeping  the  little  things  in  torture  for  hours  in  traps.  Hence 
our  partiality  for  the  old  figare-4  trap,  as  with  a  slate  ex  the 
bottom  and  a  heavy  tile  hanging  over  it,  it  is  either  a  miss  or 
instant  death. 

Deep  Planting  and  Beep  Potlinri. — Wa  have  several  times 
alluded  to  the  impropriety  of  deep  planting,  even  as  respects 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Wa  examined  some  little  forest  trees 
lately  that  had  died,  and  we  traced  tbe  death  to  planting  the 
young  trees  from  3  to  6  inches  too  deep.  Inexperienced 
planters  are  almost  sure  to  do  so,  the  plants  are  so  much  more 
easily  firmed.  The  collar  of  the  plant — the  point  whence  the 
stem  goes  one  way  and  tho  roots  another — should  only  be 
slightly  covered  ;  and  if  earth  is  added  afterwards  it  should  be 
given  by  degrees,  only  a  little  at  a  time.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  as  respects  planting  in  beds  or  frames,  or  potting  in 
general.  We  have  lately  seen  a  lot  of  fine  plants  that  owed 
their  premature  decay  to  planting  their  soft  succulent  stems 
too  deeply,  as  the  heat  and  the  damp  soil  together  rotted  tho 
stems  through.  Even  when  matters  do  not  go  so  far  as  this, 
many  plants  are  greatly  injured  from  being  potted  too  deeply, 
and  when  inexperienced  lads  have  to  do  such  work  they  must 
be  looked  after,  so  as  not  to  bury  the  stem  of  the  plant.  We 
have  noticed  such  strong-growing  plants  as  young  Scarlet  Ge- 
raniums fog  or  damp  off  merely  from  having  been  too  deeply 
potted. 

Ripened  and  Unripened  Cuttings. — This  is  a  matter  which  we 
have  intended  Io  allude  to  for  some  time,  as  tbe  kind  of  culling 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  time  of  the  young  plants  bloom- 
ing— more  than  is  generally  imagined.  This  has  prominently 
come  under  our  observation  for  two  or  three  years.  Previously 
to  that,  from  doing  much  bedding  in  the  flower  garden  we  had 
a  larger  space  to  go  over  in  selecting  cuttings,  and  could  cull  a 
good  many  more  cuttings  from  near  the  top  of  tho  plant,  where 
tbey  received  their  due  proportion  of  sun  and  air.  Latterly, 
from  the  space  being  less,  and  the  desire  to  keep  the  outlines 
of  the  beds  as  little  broken  as  postible,  and  having  no  reserve 
ground  for  plants  from  which  cuttings  could  be  taken,  we  have 
been  forced  to  go  over  our  beds  several  times  and  to  slip  off 
small  side  shoots  as  near  the  base  of  the  plants  as  possible,  so 
that  their  removal  should  not  be  noticed.  These  little  bits 
taken  from  the  shaded  parts  of  the  plants  strike  and  grow  very 
well,  but  they  will  not  bloom  so  early  in  the  cutting  boxes  as 
those  which  were  taken  from  nearer  the  tops  of  the  plants.  In 
previous  years  wo  could,  if  we  had  wished  it,  have  had  numbers 
of  blooms  of  Geraniums  from  boxes  where  tbey  were  struck, 
say,  from  Ih  to  2  inches  apart.  The  plants  used  to  show  bloom 
pretty  freely  after  Christmas.  For  two  or  three  years  we  have 
had  scarcely  any  bloom.     We  could  not  find  room  to  pot  these 
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young  plants  separately,  but  even  before  we  thinned  out  the 
plants  in  the  boxes  we  had  plenty  of  bloom  for  cut  flowers,  &e. 
In  a  large  bank,  on  a  stage,  of  these  boxes  of  flue-looking  plants, 
though  small  in  the  autumn,  very  few  flowers  have  as  yet 
shown  themselves.  We  flnd  that  this  habit  of  late  flowering 
makes  no  difference  as  respects  the  free  blooming  in  the  beds 
in  summer,  but  it  does  make  a  great  difference  as  to  obtaining 
bloom  from  small  plants  crowded  in  boxes  before  they  are 
thinned  out.  To  some  of  us  a  few  handfuls  a-week  of  such 
flowers  would  be  invaluable. 

Where  beds  are  to  be  kept  as  long  full  and  trim  as  possible, 
there  should  be  a  reserve  garden  for  cut  flowers,  and  obtaining 
cuttings  for  next  year's  supply.  We  know  that  many  are 
forced  to  imitate  our  example,  and  content  themselves  with 
small  shaded  side  shoots  for  cuttings.  Would  they  kindly  state 
if  they  have  noticed  such  results  as  to  the  early  blooming  of 
these  youngpIantB  ?  When  we  took  cuttings  from  nearer  the  tops 
of  the  plants,  and  where,  of  course,  they  were  more  indurated 
by  sun  and  air,  we  have  had  boxes  of  these  young  plants  so  full 
of  bloom  after  the  turn  of  the  year  that  they  might  have  at 
once  been  turned  out  in  large  pieces,  or  the  box  eutire  into 
ornamental  vessels.  For  two  or  three  years,  from  depending  on 
the  lower  more  shaded  cuttings,  we  have  been  deprived  of  early 
bloom  so  as  to  cut  from  them  for  months  before  it  was  safe  to 
turn  them  out  of  doors. 

We  have  just  had  a  fresh  confirmation  of  this  idea.  We 
found  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  plants  of  Madame 
Vaucher  white  Geranium,  and  having  some  old  rather  straggling 
plants,  we  cut  them  down,  keeping  the  points  by  themselves, 
then  those  that  could  command  a  leaf,  and  those  that  could 
have  2  or  3  inches  of  bare  stem.  In  a  fortnight  the  first  were 
well  rooted  and  showing  bloom  buds,  iu  sixteen  days  the  second 
were  rooted  and  breaking  from  every  joint,  and  a  few  among 
them  that  had  a  growing  point,  but  taken  from  near  the  base  of 
the  old  plant,  grew  but  showed  no  signs  of  flower  buds.  The 
third  bare-stem  lot  have  rooted  and  broken  all  over,  but  we  shall 
not  expect  them  to  show  bloom  for  six  weeks.  All  have  just 
been  potted-off  with  good  roots,  many  with  excellent  little 
balls  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  inserting  the 
cuttings. 

These  cuttings  were  set  on  a  mild  hotbed,  about  20  inches 
from  the  glass,  and  scarcely  ever  had  any  shading.  We  will 
tell  exactly  how  these  cuttings  were  treated.  "  Doubtless  you 
had  some  of  those  new  earthenware  propagating  boxes  adver- 
tised in  our  pages?"  Not  at  all.  We  admire  them  for  their 
simplicity,  and  would  wish  our  cottager  friends  had  some  to 
raise  favourite  Feeds  and  cuttings.  We  desire  still  more  that 
they  would  acquire  the  habit  of  using  that  which  lies  close  to 
them :  hence,  though  we  admire  pans,  boxes,  and  pots  of 
earthenware,  on  the  score  of  economy  we  prefer  shallow  wooden 
boxes,  and  we  hardly  dare  tell  how  little  they  cost  when  gone 
about  in  the  way  so  as  to  cost  less  than  the  value  of  the  wood. 
But  for  striking  cuttings  quickly,  and  where  they  will  not  stand 
long,  nothing  comes  up  to  old  iron  spouting.  Iron  is  fair, 
galvanised  iron  better,  tin  better  still,  but  zinc  is  best  of 
all.  If  the  spouting  is  so  worn  as  to  have  a  number  of  holes 
all  through  it,  all  the  better,  not  at  all  the  worse,  though 
with  such  shallow  spouting  drainage  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  Our  pieces  of  spouting,  generally  a  yard  in  length, 
were  of  tin  or  zinc,  some  2  inches  deep  and  3  inches  across. 
A  pole,  the  diameter  of  two  of  these  spouts  put  together,  sawn 
across  in  pieces  about  1  inch  wide,  and  split  iu  the  middle, 
makes  nice  ends  for  the  spouts,  with  room  for  extra  water  to 
escape.  Well,  in  the  bottom  of  these  spouts  a  little  rough 
noduled  loam  and  charcoal  was  scattered,  finer  sandy  loam 
above,  and  a  little  sand  on  the  top,  and  the  cuttings  inserted 
about  IJ  inch  apart.  Now,  there  are  many  simple  modes  of 
doing  anything,  but  search  the  world  through  and  you  will  find 
no  really  more  successful  propagating  vessel  than  those  old 
troughs.  Of  all  metals  zinc  is  the  best.  We  believe  there  is 
a  beneficial  chemical  action  between  the  zinc,  the  soil,  the 
water  and  the  roots.  Were  it  not  for  the  first  expense  we 
would  prefer  zinc  vessels  for  plants  in  pots  to  any  other  ma- 
terial. Many  of  our  readers  we  know  sigh  after  costly  materials 
and  expensive  vessels,  and  then  would  they  not  do  wonders  ! 
Very  possibly  they  would,  but  we  should  have  greater  faith  in 
their  ultimate  abundant  success  if  we  saw  a  better  use  made  of 
the  materials,  simple  though  they  be,  that  were  close  at  their 
elbow  and  ready  to  be  used.  We  like  to  see  the  highest  style 
of  gardening,  with  every  requisite  appliance.  We  also  dearly 
love  to  see  every  makeshift  made  the  most  of. 

For  general  matters  allow  ns  to  commend  especially  the 


articles  of  Mr.  Keane  for  several  weeks  past.    It  would  be  a 
pity  even  to  try  to  spoil  them  by  mere  reiteration. — E.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kirk  Allen.  Brampton,  Huntingdon. — Catalogue  of  Oeraniitms,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Verbenas,  FitckMas,  £c. 

Charles  Turner,  Eoyal  Narseriea,  Slough. — General  Spring  Cata- 
logue/or 1S71.  

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

* » *  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 

correspondents  of  the    "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 

Gardener,   and   Country   Gentleman."     By  doing  so  they 

are   subjected   to  unjustifiable   trouble   and   expense.     All 

communications   should    therefore   be    addressed   lolely   to 

The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  d-c,  171,  Fleet 

Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  same 

sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry 

and   Bee  subjects,   if  they  expect  to   get   them   answered 

promptly  and   conveniently,    but  -write  them  on  separate 

communications.     Also  never   lo  send  more  than  two  or 

three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 

Prizes  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (A  Customer). — Write 

to  J.  Richirda,  Esq.,  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  and 

he  will  send  you  a  prize  list. 

Bed  of  Sob-tropical  Plants  (J.  D.). — We  cannot  undertake  to  plant 
beds,  we  can  only  criticise  any  planting  that  is  proposed. 

Lichens  on  .^pple  Trees  {C.  J.  S.).— They  indicate  there  is  too  mncii 
moisture  about  the  trees.  The  soil  should  be  drained,  and  the  trees  and 
their  branches  gradually  thinned  it  too  thick.  This  is  the  only  preven- 
tive. Scrapint?  ofi"  the  lichens,  and  then  brushing  the  stems  and  branches 
with  a  strong  brine  of  common  .salt,  is  a  temporary  remedy. 

Phal-Enopsis  Schilleriana. — That  exhibited  by  Mr.  May,  gardenerat 
Melcbet  Court,  at  South  Kensington  on  the  15th  inat ,  which  we  stated 
had  80  flowers,  had  on  when  exhibited  280  fully  expanded  Howers  and  13 
not  expanded. 

Irish  Shahrock  (I.  TV.  B.).— The  epecimen  you  enclosed  is  the  Wood 
Sorrel,  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  Shamrock  ;  but  it 
is  disputed.  The  name  Seamar-otjh  applies  to  any  three-loafieted  plant. 
If  you  refer  to  the  "  Border  Magazine,"  i.  148,  published  at  Edinburgh  iii 
September,  1863,  you  will  see  a  collection  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Wood  Sorrel  is  the  Shamrock. 

Potato  Apples  {A  Constant  Reader). — All  Potato  berries  if  covered  with 
earth  changa  their  colour,  and  acquire  more  or  less  that  of  a  tuber.  That 
one  you  had,  and  the  plants  from  it,  are  merely  the  produce  ol  the  berry's 
seeds. 

Conifer.^  from  Seeds.—"  I  have  sown  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
a  few  pans  of  Thuja  orientalis,  and  put  them  into  the  frnme,  and  have 
reared  numbers  with  the  greatest  ease,  which  also  be.'ir  trrtnsplanting,  and; 
Rrow  in  any  soil  as  well  as  the  commonest  weed.  A  neighbour  has  raised 
Cedars  in  the  sams  way,  the  seeds  of  which  seem  not  so  prolific,  though 
we  each  picked  our  own  seeds.  My  success  has  led  me  to  seek  Thujopais 
and  other  seeds,  but  in  vain.    Can  '  A.  B.  C  help  me'?— Vicar." 

Tea  Roses  haying  Blind  Shoots  (iS.  C.).— Tea  Rosea  having  Wind 
shoots  should  have  all  laterals  well  shortened  hack  to  two  or  three  eyeF, 
nil  weak  shoots  entirely  removed,  and  have  a  liberal  top-dreasing,  if  in 
large  pots,  or  be  repotted  into  rich  soil  if  the  pots  are  small.  Malt  dust, 
bones,  and  horse  droppings  form  a  good  top-dressing  if  mixed  with  leaf 
soil.  Myosotis  dissitlflora  is  the  earliest  of  the  Forget-me-nots  for  spring 
blooming.  The  young  shoots  are  apt  to  come  pink  at  first,  especially  if 
the  soil  is  too  light  or  sandy.  A  little  well-decayed  manure  will  help  to 
invigorate  the  plants. 

Peach  Pruning  (Slay  Neb). — The  best  system  of  pruning  Peach  trees 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Brehaut,  as  given  in  his  work,  "The  Modem 
Peach  Pruner  "  It  may  be  had  by  post  from  our  office  for  ilji.  8ci.  It  treats 
of  long  and  close  pruning.  The  long-pruning  system  is  only  available 
where  large  spaces  are  to  be  covered  ;  and  for  small  spaces,  low  walls,  arid 
trellises,  the  short  system  is  best,  and  is  generally  most  suitable  for  an 
amateur. 

Worsted  on  Gooseberry  Trees  (Idevi). — The  black  worsted  to  scare 
birds  is  easily  placed  on  the  bushes ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  it  from 
branch  to  branch,  crossing  it  so  as  to  form  apparent  meshes  about 
2  inches  wide.  The  birds  are  more  effectually  scared  by  it  than  by  any- 
thing we  know. 

Stopping  Pelargoniums  for  June  Exhibition  (Shooters  Hill),— The 
plants  should  have  their  final  stopping  at  once,  or  not  later  than  tha  first 
week  of  April. 

Bed  of  Verbenas  (M.  S.  B.).— We  would  stir  the  ground  between  the 
plants  lightly,  and  then  give  a  top-dressing  of  light  rich  soil.  The  worst 
of  these  plants  surviving  the  winter  is  that  they  grow  weakly,  and  their 
flowers  are  small  and  of  short  duration.  You  will  see  by  hedding-out 
time  whether  they  are  likely  to  do  any  good.  If  they  thrive  well,  mulch 
with  equal  parts  of  well-decayed  manure  and  loam,  and  water  freely  in 
dry  weather. 

Geranium  Leaves  (Inquirer). — The  leaves  sent  appear  to  have  been 
punctured  by  some  insect,  but  what  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  very 
common  this  year,  and  we  think  it  mainly  arises  from  a  cold  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  too  rich  and  wet  soil.  AHord  more  warmth  and  admit  an 
abundance  of  air,  watering  carefully. 

Roses  Frosted  (O.  F.,  Suffolk),— The  Roses  out  down  by  the  frost  to 
the  mulching,  we  would  prune  to  the.live  parts,  and  those  that  are  only 
mottled  prune  in  the  nsual  way. 
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Ants  in  a  Cucumber  House  (G.  S.  H.).— They  are  very  troublesome 
nnd  iDJm-ious.  SyriDge  them  and  their  haunts  with  a  Bolntion  of  Clarke's 
compound,  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  or  you  may  poison  them  by  feeding  tbem 
for  a  few  days  on  honey,  and  then  mixing  arsenic  with  the  honey  in  equal 
proportions. 

BiGNONiA  jASKTiNoiDEa  NOT  FLOWERING  (A  Siihscribcr). — We  can  only 
attribute  the  non-flowering  to  the  plants  not  being  trained  sufficiently 
near  the  glass,  or  to  want  of  air  and  Ught.  You  do  not  state  any  particu- 
lare,  and  therefore  we  cannot  advise. 

EvERGREF.N  Shrues  FOR  A  LAWTf  (M.  G.). — There  are  few  flowering 
evergreen  shrubs  suitable  for  a  lawn — Arbutus  Unedo  and  its  variety 
rubra,  Eerberis  Darwinii,  Double  Furze,  and  Laurustinus.  Grown  for 
their  foliage,  the  following  are  beautiful :— Aralia  Sieboldii,  Tree  Eos, 
Portugal  Laurel,  Ilex  Hodginsi,  I.  maderensis,  I.  altaclarensis,  I.  Aqui- 
folium  pcudula,  and  gold  and  silver  variegated  varieties.  Sweet  Eay.  and 
Yucca  recurva.  There  are  Conifers,  but  you  only  ask  us  to  name  flower- 
ing evergreens,  and  we  know  of  nothing  finer  than  tbose  named,  except 
Rhododendrrns  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  with  Andromeda  floribunda,  which 
require  peat  soil.  For  planting  them,  the  present  is  the  nest  best  time 
to  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

Evergreens  for  Beds  in  winter  {IiZt-wi).— Aucubaa  of  sorts  all  very 
fine,  Green  and  Variegated  Bos,  Common  and  Portugal  Laurel.  Green 
and  Variegated  Hollies,  LauruRtinua  in  warm  situations,  Skimmia 
japonica,  common  Yew,  Taxus  elegantissima,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thuja 
aurea,  Juniperus  Sabina  variegata,  and  Cupreesus  Lawsouiana.  They 
should  be  procured  early  in  autumn,  and  bo  placed  in  pots  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  roots  without  cramping  ;  plunge  them  in  the  beds 
-deeply  enough  to  cover  the  pots.  In  spring  remove  them,  and  plunge 
them  in  an  open  situation,  watering  during  dry  -weather  in  summer.  Any 
irregularities  should  be  regulated  in  spring  before  the  growth  com- 
mences. 

Peach  Tree's  Defective  Growth  (Idem).— The  tree  will  no  doubt 
recover  this  year  if  freely  syringed  in  dry  weather,  and  abundantly 
•watered  in  hot,  dry  periods.  If  you  w?re  to  mulch  it  with  short  manure 
it  would  be  an  advantage.  Disbudding  and  stopping  will  need  to  be 
attended  to,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  bear  more  than  one  fruit  to  every 
square  foot  of  wall  covered. 

Citrus  japonica  Treatsiekt  (A  Subscriber).— This,  the  Otaheito 
Orange,  ought  now  to  be  repotted,  if  necessary,  in  a  compost  of  light 
turfy  loam,  with  one-fourth  of  decayed  manure,  and  a  free  admixture  of 
sand.  Good  drainage  is  requisite.  If  you  could  give  the  plants  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  say  50°  to  55'^  at  night,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  for  a 
iew  weeks  after  potting,  all  the  better.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the 
fruit  now  ripe ;  it  will  fall  ofi",  but  it  may  bo  done.  Let  the  small  oval- 
shaped  green  fruit  remain  ;  they  will  ripen  in  due  time.  Now  is  its 
season  of  flowering,  and  probably  thej-plant  will  flower  shortly.  They 
make  young  wood  along  with  the  blossom.  Do  not  overwateV,  but  be 
moderate  in  that  respect,  not  giving  any  until  the  soil  becomes  dry,  then 
enough  to  show  itself  at  the  drainage,  and  it  ought  to  be  given  before 
the  plants  suffer  from  the  want  of  it.  The  time  to  bud  Orange  trees  is 
in  summer  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  made,  usually  in  June  and  July. 

Geranium  Leaves  Spotted  (A  Monthly  Eeadcr'. —The  leaves  sent  are 
spotted  or  blistered,  partly  from  want  of  air,  and  partly  from  being  kept 
too  cold  and  wet.  Afford  a  temperature  of  45'-  to  50"  at  night,  and  ai^mit 
air  freely,  not  watering  so  long  as  the  soil  remains  moist.  They  will 
improve  with  finer  weather.  We  think  the  soil  rather  too  rich.  The 
*' black"  on  the  Myrtles  is  probably  scale.  It  may  be  destroyed  by 
syringing  with  3  ozg.  of  soft  soap,  and  about  ten  drops  of  turpentine  to 
the  gallon,  using  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  140'',  laying  the  plants 
on  their  sides  and  turning  them  round,  so  as  to  wet  every  part.  The 
"black"  maybe  removed  from  the  loaves  with  a  sponge  and  the  soap 
solution.  Oranges  and  Lemons  from  seed  bear  fruit,  but  not  generally 
until  tbey  are  of  considerable  ago.  They  are  best  grafted  or  inarched. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  dark-leaved  plant  more  suitable  for  a  shady  north 
ribbon  border  than  Pedlla  The  Pelargonium  leaves  sent  have  been  at- 
tacked by  green  aphis  ;  fumigate  the  house  with  tobacco. 

Sulphuring  Vines  (Si.  BHgid).— The  best  time  to  apply  sulphur  to  the 
stems  of  Vines  is  when  they  are  at  rest.  It  is  not  advisable  to  peel  the 
loose  bark  too  much  at  any  time.  It  ought  not  to  he  done  now,  so  as  to 
make  a  single  incision  in  the  wood.  At  this  period  we  would  use  no 
tobacco  liquid,  but  make  a  wash,  or  rather  tbiu  paint,  say  a  pound  of 
sulphur  and  3  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  dissolving  the  soap,  and  making  the 
sulphur  into  a  stiff  paste.  If  you  do  not  like  the  colour,  add  a  little  clay, 
-and  apply  the  paint  to  every  hit  of  the  wood,  but  not  warmer  than  from 
70°  to  80^. 

Vine  in  Greenhouse  (Young  Amateur).— We  do  not  think  the  Elack 
Prince  Vine  in  the  barrel  beneath  the  greenhouse  stage  will  do  much 
good  unless  you  make  a  border  and  plant  it  out.  If  you  cannot  make  a 
border  inside,  Ihou'^h  we  would  do  so  if  convenient,  you  may  be  able  to 
have  one  outside,  and  introduce  the  Vino  through  an  aperture  in  the 
wall.  If  you  cannot  have  a  border  we  would  move  the  barrel  from 
beneath  the  stage,  and  place  it  where  the  Vine  can  bo  watered,  Ac.  A 
good  compost  for  Vines  is  four  parts  of  the  top  3  inches  of  a  pasture 
where  the  soil  is  a  good  light  loam,  one  part  old  lime  rubbish,  one  part 
stable  manure,  half  a  part  half-inch  bones,  lialf  a  part  lump  charcoal, 
and  half  a  i^art  calcined  oyster  shells,  the  whole  well  mixed.  It  answers 
well  either  for  a  border,  for  pots  or  tubs,  and  for  top-dressing.  We  advise 
you  to  top-dress  tho  Vine  at  once,  and  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  good. 

Peat  (Idem). — That  used  by  gardeners  is  from  high  ground,  brown  and 
fibrous,  and  full  of  particles  of  white  sand.  It  is  generally  covered  with 
heath  or  ling.  That  from  low  ground  is  termed  by  cardenera  "  hog  soil." 
It  is  to  be  avoided  for  all  potting  purposes,  and  we  fear  that  tho  remainder 
of  the  stack  of  bog  soil  will  not  be  of  any  use  for  compost,  though  it 
would  be  useful  for  beds  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
plantfl. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Small  Garhen  (/f/nommus).— We  would  have  pyra- 
mids or  bushes  if  your  garden  is  exposed,  and  wo  would  plant  them  in 
borders  along  the  sides  of  the  walks  at  about  6  feet  apart,  and  2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  walk  edging.  Applt's  on  the  Paradise  aiock— Kitchen  : 
Lord  Sulllfld,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dumelow'fl  Seedling,  Gooseberry  Apple. 
DcHtert:  Early  Harvest,  Cox'a  Orange  Pippin,  Pitmastou  Nonpareil. 
Pears  on  the  Quince  stock:  Bon  Chretien,  Bourri-  Bachelior,  Beurrc 
Hardy,  Beurr'-  d'Amanlis,  Eourrr  Diel,  Bergamotte  Esporen,  Comte  do 
Lamy,  Alexandre  Lambri*,  and  Marie  Louiso.    Plums :  OuUin's  Golden, 


Prince  Englebert,  Belgian  Purple,  July  Green  Gage,  Victoria,  Early 
Rivers,  Orleans,  Kirke's,  and  Jefferson.  Loam  is  of  three  kinds — viz., 
1,  strong;  2,  sandy  loam;  and  3,  loamy  sands.  Strong  loam  contains 
about  50  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  not  less  than  SO,  lime  5,  and  the  same  of 
humus  or  vegetable  matter,  or  5  per  cent,  of  each,  and  the  remainder 
sand  and  other  matters.  Sandy  loam,  contains  20  and  not  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  not  more  of  lime  or  humus  than  5  per  cent.,  the 
remainder  sand  and  other  matters.  Loamy  sands  contain  10  per  cent, 
and  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
lime  or  humus,  tho  remainder  sand  and  other  matters.  Loam,  as  a  term 
employed  by  the  gardener,  means  all  soils  not  peat,  bog,  sand,  or  clay. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens  and  Cob.ea  scandens  (Idem). — The  pots 
or  pans  containing  the  seeds  we  suppose  are  in  a  hotbed  ;  continue  them 
there  until  the  seedHngs  show  the  rough  leaf,  then  pot  them  off  singly  in 
S-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of  light  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  one  part  leaf 
soil,  and  one  part  sandy  loam,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
Return  them  to  the  hotbed,  shading  them  for  a  few  days  until  established, 
and  after  hardening  them  off  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  grow 
them  in  a  light,  airy  position,  shifting  them  into  pots  a  size  larger  as 
soon  as  those  they  are  in  become  filled  with  roots.  You  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  they  are  climbers,  therefore  train  them  near  the  glass. 

Alocasia  metalltca  (J.  R.  B.). — The  Alocasia  metallica  should  have 
less  water  in  winter,  but  not  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  Wo  do  not 
quite  understand  the  questions  about  the  hothouse,  but  it  would  boa 
great  advantage  to  have  a  bed  with  bottom  heat  in  one  part,  and  an  open 
stage  in  the  other. 

Tricolor  Geraniums  (H.  G.). — Write  to  J.  Richards,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  and  tell  him 
the  information  you  need  about  exhibiting.  The  price  a  florist  would 
give  depends  entirely  on  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  the  variety. 

Scale  on  Pear  Tree  (A.  G.). — It  is  the  worst  case  of  scale  that  has 
come  to  our  notice.  The  insect  is  closely  allied  to  the  Coccus,  and  is  the 
Pear-tree  Oyster  Scale  {Aspidiotus  ostreseformis).  Those  on  the  shoots 
enclosed  to  us  are  dead,  but  we  would,  nevertheless,  dress  every  part  of 
the  tree  with  paraffin  oil,  talung  care  that  it  does  not  touch  the  swelling 
buds. 

Constructing  a  Cold  Pit  (A  Constant  Reader). — Double  walls  are  of 
great  value  for  their  non-conducting  properties.  The  cavity  should  be 
not  less  than  2  inches,  and  need  not  exceed  3  inches.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tie  them  together  except  at  the  base  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
courses,  and  the  same  at  tho  top.  Tho  base  and  top  should  be  built  solid, 
so  as  to  make  the  cavity  air-tight.  It  is  well  to  bed  the  foundation  in 
asphalt;  boiling  coal  tar  poured  on  dry  sifted  coal  ashes  answers  well; 
it  answers  nearly  as  well  to  bed  the  base  for  a  few  courses  in  cement. 
We  like  the  pits  sunk  in  the  ground,  not  having  more  than  2i  feet  of  the 
back  wall  above  ground.  We  have  them  3  feet  deep  in  front,  and  5  feet 
deep  at  back,  they  being  sunk  2i  feet.  The  best  material  for  the  floor 
is  cement  and  fine  gravel  brought  to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and  then 
run  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  formed  of  stones  and  hme  rubbish  rammed 
firm.  The  cement  should  be  run  level,  and  smoothed  over  so  as  to  form 
a  level  even  surface.  The  best  wood  for  the  lights  is  sound,  well-seasoned, 
red  deal.  Pitch  pine,  however,  is  most  excellent,  more  durable,  and,  of 
course,  more  expensive.  For  pit  lights  we  do  not  consider  large  squares 
desirable,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  breakage  than  in  a  fixed  roof ;  squares 
of  15  inches  are  quite  wide  enough,  and  they  may  bo  double  that  in 
length.  They  should  be  glazed  lengthwise—that  is,  the  sash-bars  15  inches 
apart,  or  nearly  so.  The  lap  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  nor 
be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  No  putty  to  be  placed  in  the  laps. 
2I-0Z.  3rds  quality  sheet  is  most  suitable  for  pits  and  frames.  15-oz.  is 
too  light. 

Camellias  after  Flowering  (A  Lady  in  Cheshire).— kiter  flowering 
it  is  well  to  place  them  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  from  50"  to  55'' 
at  night,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere.  Tney  will  do  admirably  in  a 
vinery  not  started  until  the  beginning  of  March  ;  but  in  an  early  vinery, 
say  one  started  in  February  or  January,  tho  temperature  is  too  high. 
Ours  are  shooting  strongly  in  the  greenhouse,  and  we  shall  not  moyo 
them  until  we  start  a  late  vinery,  removing  them  to  a  cooler  position  as 
soon  as  the  buds  show. 

Hedtchium  Treatment  (A  E.  H.  C.).— The  stalks  that  flowered  last 
year  are  of  no  further  use,  but  we  should  leave  them  until  they  turn 
yellow ;  then  cut  them  away  closely.  The  new  shoots  from  tho  base  are 
those  required  for  future  flowering.  You  may  let  the  seed  remain  until  it 
is  ripe.  Two  parts  rich  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  old  cow  dung,  or 
well-decomposed  manure,  with  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  a  free  admixture 
of  sand  will  grow  it  well.  It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
when  growing  and  flowering,  but  at  other  times  requires  to  be  kept  dry, 
but  not  suffering  tho  leaves  to  flag. 

Intermediate  Stock  Sowing  {Rathm\nes).—li  sown  now  in  gentle 
heat,  forwarded,  and  planted  out  in  May,  it  will  flower  in  autumn.  It 
may  bo  sown  out  of  doors  in  an  open  'situation  in  July,  the  soedUngs 
pricked  off  about  S  inches  apart,  when  large  enough  to  handle,  in  good 
rich  soil,  taking  up  the  plants  in  autumn,  pntting  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  wintering  in  a  cold  frame,  affording  abundance  of  air,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  mats  in  severe  weather.  When  they  are  growing  freely  shift 
them  into  larger  pots,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  roots  show  at 
the  sides,  and  until  the  flowers  appear.  They  are  fine  either  for  green- 
house or  flower-garden  decoration  early  in  summer. 

Insects  in  Decaying  Cow  Dung  {H.  K.)-— The  yellow  grubs  are  the 
larvie  of  one  of  tho  species  of  two-winged  flies  belonging  to  the  extensive 
genus  Anthomyia,  very  similar  to  the  common  house  fly.  There  was  also 
a  smaller  grub  or  larva  of  one  of  the  midges  of  the  genus  Sciara,  or 
Molobrus.  Tho  long  thin  ones  are  a  species  of  worm  (Vibrio),  and  there 
was  a  small  white  spring-tailed  insect  (Podura)  in  the  box.  None  of  these 
are  materially  injurious  to  vegetables,  living  ordinarily  in  decaying  vege- 
table matter.— I.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Plants  {W.  S.  Lce).~A.  loaf  of  Salvia  argentea.  (J.  H.  B.), 
— Danrea  racemoaa,  more  commonly  known  as  Ruscus  racemosus.  (J.  B.). 
—Your  Alternanthora  amoona  is  quite  correct.  Certainly  it  will  bear 
bedding-out;  it  is  quite  an  acquisition  for  small  beds,  and  in  what  is 
known  as  "  carpet  bedding."  (G.  S.).— 1,  PulmonariaanguatifoUa  ;  2,  Saii- 
fraga  crassifolia;  3,  PelUoa  hastata  ;  4,  Pteris  longifolia ;  5,  Aspidmm 
falcatum;  C,  Adiantum  rothiopicum.  (IT.l.—Euonymus  europteus,  com- 
mon Dogwood.  (L.  ^.).— The  flower  you  found  in  tho  wood  is  Erythro- 
nium  Dens-cania,  Dog's-tooth  Violet.    It  must  have  come  from  soma 
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garden,  being  a  native  of  Italy  and  Hungary.  (Edward  J.  Ensor). — Your 
shrub  is  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  CornuB  maseula.  {L.  B.  A.  H.). — Libonia 
floribundn.  (J. />.).— Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  (C  B.  G.).~Yo\iv  plant  is 
the  Bog  Aphodel,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  a  plant  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Rushes.  (J.  B.). — The  Ribbon  Grass  is  Phalaris  arundinacoa  varie- 
gata.  The  flower  is  that  of  Scopolia  carniolica.  {£.  H.  W.,  Bitterne).— 
Triteleia  uniflora. 
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THE  LANCASHIRE  MOONEY— BREEDING  FOR 
POINTS. 

The  Journal  of  a  few  weeks  ago  contained  a  letter  from  Dr. 
James  More  upon  the  Lancashire  Mooney  fowl,  which  inci- 
dentally raises  a  question  of  very  great  interest,  complaining  as 
he  does  of  the  judges  giving  the  preference  to  Spangled  cocks, 
which  are  produced  by  the  crossing  of  two  distinct  breeds,  the 
true-bred  Lancashire  bird  being  inadmissible  in  the  show  pen 
on  account  of  his  stained  deaf  ear  and  darker  tail. 

With  regard  to  the  disgust  esperiecced  by  amateurs  who  may 
purchase  prize  birds  and  find  afterwards  that  they  are  useless 
for  puUet-breeding,  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  observe  this 
result ;  and  it  may  serve  to  point  a  piece  of  advice  I  have  often 
given  to  those  newly  smitten  with  our  fascinating  hobby — viz., 
to  acquire  some  sound  knowledge  of  the  matter  before  spending 
very  much  money  upon  it.  The  contrary  course  is  too  often 
followed,  and  frequently  leads  speedily  to  general  disgust  with 
the  fancy  itself.  The  tyro  takes  the  complaint  rather  badly, 
and  forthwith  rushes  in  to  buy  the  best  pen  of  whatever  breed 
has  tickled  his  imagination,  with  the  probable  result  of  bitter 
disappointment  when  he  comes  to  breed  from  them ;  for  all 
breeders  know  well  that  far  more  depends  upon  the  judicious 
mating  of  birds  than  on  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  better 
results  will  be  obtained  by  very  mediocre  stock  mated  with 
judgment  than  are  likely  to  be  bred  by  the  best  birds  in  the 
kingdom  paired  by  chance.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  suspicion 
quite  undeserved.  I  have  known  a  man  buy  a  noted  breeder's 
"  best  pen,"  and  feel  aggrieved  because  the  vendor  beat  him 
in  the  chicken  classes  at  next  year's  show,  averring  that  he 
"  could  not  have  sold  first-class  birds  ;"  the  simple  truth  being, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  skilled  breeder  had  enabled  him  to 
produce  better  stock  with  what  was  left  than  the  other  could 
hatch  from  the  very  pick  of  his  yard. 

Success  in  the  fancy  is  not  obtained  in  this  way.  The  breed 
fancied  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  it  will  be  well  to  study 
it  as  far  as  can  be  some  time  before  any  purchase  is  made. 
Nearly  all  fanciers  are  pleased  to  give  valuable  information  for 
the  asking,  and  it  is  of  no  use  being  shy  in  asking  it.  There 
is  about  many  a  truly  fraternal  spirit  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
even  to  ask  a  favour,  and  no  real  amateur  need  have  much  fear 
of  a  rebuff.  Some  will  devote  much  time  and  trouble  to  help- 
ing even  total  strangers,  and  there  is  positively  no  excuse  for 
anyone  beginning  the  pursuit  in  the  total  ignorance  of  all  its 
essentials,  which  many  do.  By  thus  learning  something  about 
a  breed  in  the  first  place,  by  securing  the  aid  of  some  friend 
in  the  selection,  by  beginning  in  a  modest  way  till  more  expe- 
rience is  gained,  and,  most  of  all,  by  careful  refiection,  obser- 
vation, and  study  of  the  birds  when  obtained,  more  or  less 
success  will  always  be  secured,  where  the  rash,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  "  any  price  "  system,  will  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  failure. 

But  to  return  to  the  Spangled  Hamburghs.  The  facts  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  More  are  fully  stated  in  every  standard  poultry 
book,  and  no  amateur  need  therefore  be  without  the  necessary 
information.  I  think  that  the  system  as  actually  carried  out 
was  a  most  foolish  one,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  recall 
its  origin.  Years  ago  the  true-bred  and  hen-tailed  Mooney 
was  exhibited,  and  won  the  prizes,  as  the  hens  frequently  do 
still  from  the  richness  of  their  marking ;  and  the  change  evi- 
dently arose  from  some  genius  who  had  noted  its  defects  in 
the  tail  and  deaf  ear,  exhibiting  as  a  "  spec  "  the  product  of  a 
Pheasant  cross.  Now  it  is  only  needful  to  put  side  by  side  a 
Mooney  cock  and  one  of  these  show  birds  to  see  at  once  why 
the  cross  hit  instanter.  Not  only  the  tail  and  the  deaf  ear, 
but  the  breast,  and  the  fine,  high-bred-looking  head  of  the  new 
bird,  are  infinitely  superior ;  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  judges  should  give  it  the  preference,  as  the  two 
breeds  are  too  alike  in  general  characters  to  show  any  glaring 
sign  of  a  cross,  which  could  alone  prevent  the  handsomest  bird 
from  winning.  Others  soon  discovered  the  Fecvet,  and  finally 
the  Mooney  cocks  stood  no  chance,  and  were  virtually  discarded. 


I  have  stated  through  other  channels  that  I  thought  the  in- 
genious expedient  a  clumsy  one  after  all,  and  that  the  proper 
course  would  have  been  to  perfect  the  Mooney  by  patience  and 
care.  By  this  time  it  might  have  been  done,  but  that  the 
effect  of  the  actual  system  pursued  has  been  all  bad  I  cannot 
admit.  Much  uncertainty  still  remains,  but  some  approach  to 
a  composite  breed  combining  the  excellencies  of  both  and 
breeding  true  has  by  degrees  been  made;  and  I  know  that  Mr. 
Beldon,  for  instance,  has  now  a  strain  which  very  often  pro- 
duces both  cockerels  and  pullets  fit  for  exhibition.  Sooner  or 
liter  this  is  always  the  case  ;  and  so  far  as  a  "  neatly  chiselled 
head  "  is  superior  to  a  coarse  one,  &c.,  I  do  think  that  while 
time  has  been  wasted  over  it  which  might  have  been  saved  by 
better  procedure,  something  has  still  been  gained. 

As  regards  the  judges,  they  have  simply  given  prizes  to  birds 
whose  heads,  tails,  &c.,  manifestly  presented  a  higher  type  or 
standard  of  beauty  with  no  glaring  evidence  of  a  cross.  Can  it- 
be  maintained  that  they  should  have  done  otherwise  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  can.  Some  disappointment  is  caused  to  those  who- 
rush  into  breeding  the  birds  without  first  learning  how  to  do  it, 
but  the  result  is  a  better  type  of  bird,  which  in  a  very  few 
years  will  breed  pure,  and  I  cannot  think  tkis  result  an  un- 
desirable one. 

It  is  in  this  way  many  breeds  have  been  perfected  and  raised. 
That  Dorkings  owe  very  much  to  Cochins  and  Brahmas  is  well 
known.  Both  size  and  stamina  were  improved  by  the  cross  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  product  showed  no  evidence  of  it  I  think 
the  judges  were  right  in  giving  prizes  to  the  largest-framed 
birds,  though  well  knowing  at  that  early  time  that  much  of  the 
size  WES  then  owing  to  the  large  eastern  breeds.  The  gain  has 
now  been  perpetuated,  and  all  sign  of  the  cross  is  long  lost. 
An  evidently  cross-bred  bird  of  course  ought  not  to  win,  but 
this  does  not  really  touch  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  always  seems  to  me  important  to  remember  that  there  i& 
no  such  thing  as  finaliiy  in  poultry-breeding.  Taste  improves, 
and  breeds  improve  with  it ;  and  it  is  a  most  singular  fact  that 
judges  have  only  to  show  their  preference  for  any  point,  how- 
ever rare,  and  the  skill  of  the  experienced  breeder  speedily 
produces  it.  He  may  perhaps  use  a  cross  at  starting — often 
he  does  and  often  not ;  but  he  obtains  the  point  somehow,  and 
if  it  is  a  desirable  point  the  breed  is  so  far  raised  in  value. 
Cochins  lately  have  been  bred  with  decidedly  fuller  breasts,  and 
this  is  unquestionably  an  advantage.  I  should  certainly  regret 
that  any  breed  should  ever  become  so  fixed  in  character  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  such  modifying  process  ;  and  I  have  there- 
fore taken  occasion  by  Dr.  More's  interesting  letter  for  a  few 
remarks  on  a  process  which  is  little  understood  by  many  ama- 
teurs, but  which  in  one  breed  or  another  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  poultry  world. — L.  Weight. 


HANDLING  FOWLS  AT  POULTRY   SHOWS. 

"  E.  D.,"  at  page  149,  raises  the  pertinent  question  of  hand- 
Hng  poultry  at  shows. 

We  hold  an  annual  poultry  show  at  Shepherdswell,  and,  as 
one  of  the  committee,  I  volunteered  last  year  to  pen  the  birds 
as  they  arrived  at  the  show ;  but  one  worthy  who  was  entrusted 
with  a  valuable  pen  of  Game  fowls,  particularly  wished  to  pen 
his  employer's  birds,  remarking,  "  It  was  not  everyone  who. 
knew  how  to  handle  a  bird,"  or  something  to  that  eiiect.  Of 
course  I  very  respectfully  consented,  thinking  that  by  watch- 
ing his  manipulation  of  the  birds  I  might  possibly  "  gain  a 
wrinkle,"  and  so  the  performance  commenced  by  the  expert 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  hamper,  and  drawing  out  the  cock 
bird  by  one  leg,  and  the  bird,  as  soon  as  clear  of  the  hamper,  com- 
menced a  series  of  gyrations,  forcibly  suggesting  to  my  imagina- 
tion a  fractured  limb  instead  of  a  first  prize.  However,  after 
describing  sundry  eccentric  circles,  the  bird  was  safely  penned  ; 
but  I  thought  if  that  was  the  proper  way  to  handle  a  bird  I 
had  much  to  learn,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  such  manipula- 
tion, to  be  snooeBsful,  required  a  good  deal  of  practice,  I  for 
the  time  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming  proficient  in  it,  and  fell 
back  upon  my  old-fashioned  method. 

I  think  in  taking  birds  from  a  hamper,  the  better  plan  is  to 
span  the  birds  well  with  both  hands  by  the  shoulders  or  centre, 
of  the  body,  keeping  the  wings  closely  folded ;  this  effectually 
prevents  the  birds  from  struggling,  and  consequently  injuring 
themselves  or  their  plumage.  In  the  case  of  removing  them  from 
pens  this  plan  will  be  found  rather  moredifiioult,  as  the  size  of 
the  opening  in  the  pens  ia  generally  too  small  to  adaait  both  arms 
comfortably,  but  with  care  I  think  it  might  be  practised;  the 
bird  should  always  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  may 
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be  in  the  direction  in  which  it  ia  being  moved.  Nature  has 
intended  the  head  always  to  go  first,  and  in  this  case  I  do  not 
think  it  polite  to  oppose  Nature ;  at  all  events,  the  plumage  ia 
much  less  likely  to  suffer  displacement  by  pursuing  this  method. 
In  the  case  of  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  the  primary  feathers  are 
very  apt  to  get  temporarily  displaced  by  handling ;  these  should 
always  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  placed  in  the  pen. 

As  a  rule,  I  think  the  less  a  bird  is  handled  by  the  legs  the 
better  ;  Ducks  certainly  never  should  be.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  carry  Ducks  by  the  head ;  but  I  think  the  persons  who  do 
so  should  be  performed  upon  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case 
of  exhibition  birds  weighing  8  or  9  lbs.  each,  it  is  evidently  cruel ; 
a  firm  hold  of  the  wings  at  the  shoulders  with  one  band,  and  tho 
abdomen  supported  with  the  other,  is  much  more  humane. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  due  to  exhibitors  that  the  com- 
mittees of  poultry  shows  should  appoint  a  responsible  and 
practical  person  to  pen  the  birds  as  they  arrive,  and  also  to 
pack  them  after  the  show,  in  which  case  I  believe  we  should 
hear  less  of  damage  done  to  plumage,  which  is  certainly  very 
annoying,  and  in  some  cases  unwarrantable. — W.  J. 


PROTECTING  EXHIBITED   POULTRY. 

After  the  number  of  outrages  and  accidents  to  poultry. 
Pigeons,  and  Kabbits  in  transit,  it  is  high  time  that  some 
means  of  prevention  should  be  devised.  Should  things  go  on 
as  at!  present,  the  exhibition  interest  will  be  seriously  injured. 
"Saoh  occurrences  are  not  only  very  expensive  but  extremely 
aggravating.  As  a  means  of  reducing  their  number,  I  would 
suggest  that  exhibitors  should  provide  themselves  with  baskets 
made  either  of  small-meshed  wire  netting  or  wickerwork  let 
into  a  morticed  hardwood  frame,  with  a  door  at  the  top  fastened 
by  a  lock  and  key.  The  exhibitor  should  provide  himself  with 
■two  keys  to  the  look.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  show 
he  should  forward  one  of  his  keys  by  post  to  the  secretary — 
they  can  be  sent  for  a  penny  stamp — by  tying  them  on  a  cloth 
label,  on  the  back  of  which  should  be  written  the  sender's 
name,  the  class,  and  number.  The  secretary  would  on  the 
arrival  of  the  cases  go  round  and  unlock  them,  leaving  the  key 
in,  and  after  the  exhibition  was  over  and  the  specimens  returned 
to  their  respective  packages,  then  lock  them  up  and  force  the 
'key  through  a  small  hole  in  the  case  provided  f  jr  that  purpose; 
by  so  doing  no  one  could  interfere  with  the  stock.  01  course 
when  arrived  home  the  exhibitor  would  uulook  the  case  with 
his  other  key,  and  the  second  one  can  1heu  be  secured.  The 
extra  trouble  to  the  secretaries  of  having  keys,  and  the  locking 
and  unlocking  business,  will  be  much  better  and  time-saving 
than  the  string  nuisance,  which  is  very  insecure  and  tedious 
work,  especially  if  there  are  only  two  hours  to  catch  the  next 
train  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  I  shall  have  a  case  in- 
tended for  Eibbits  at  the  Stroud  Show,  and  anyone  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  can  see  it: 

I  cannot  help  giving  the  Stroud  Committee  great  credit  for 
their  schedule  of  the  forthcoming  show.  The  prizes  for  Bab- 
bits, though  not  so  large  as  at  Colchester,  are  well  arranged 
and  give  every  variety  a  chance.  Eibbit  fanciers  one  and  all 
should  enrol  themselves  members  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Eabbit  Club,  head  office,  Collargate,  York.  By  its  influence 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  great  reaction  in  this  class  of  domestic 
pets. — David  P.  Gooding,  Colchester. 


tied  down ;  and  when  my  man  reached  the  station  to  bring  it 
away  a  number  of  porters  were  round  the  hamper  with  the  lid 
half  opened,  and  no  doubt  they  helped  to  do  some  of  the  damage. 
— An  Exhibitor. 

MALAYS— CUPS— PACKAGES. 

During  the  year  1870  Malays  were  not  deemed  worthy  by 
most  committees  of  a  separate  class  ;  however,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  in  this  age  of  improvement,  that  in  the  year  1871  they 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  compete  in  the  form  of  a  "  Sweep- 
stakes." Northampton  kindly  set  the  example;  Stroud  pur- 
poses, I  believe,  doing  likewise.  I  trust  that  every  important 
show  will  henceforth  allow  Malays  to  figure  in  the  prize-list;  itia 
far  preferable  to  competing  with  "Silkies"  in  the  Variety  class. 

If  committees  could  possibly  arrange  that  their  shows  should 
not  terminate  so  late  in  the  week  as  Friday,  I  believe  the 
entries  would  be  far  more  numerous.  For  instance,  the  late 
Woodbridge  Show  closed  on  the  Friday  night — my  Malays 
arrived  home  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning.  Being  raven- 
ous, they  had  devoured  most  of  the  ticket  enclosed  in  the  ham- 
per, announcing  the  fact  that  they  had  won  the  first  prize.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  the  carriage,  as  the  waybill  has 
been  lost — no  wonder,  after  being  so  long  on  their  journey ; 
perhaps  they  ate  that  also. 

If  silver  cups  were  abolished,  and  the  money  prizes  in  each 
class  made  larger,  would  it  not  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ?  When  a  silver  cup  is,  as  ia  often  the  case,  ofiered  for 
the  best  pen  in  the  Polish,  French  fowl,  and  Variety  class,  you 
may  generally  notice  that  it  ia  awarded  to  the  Polish.  Again, 
when  there  is  no  separate  class  for  either  Polish  or  French 
fowls,  and  they  have  to  compete  in  the  Variety  class,  the 
Polish  are  mostly  victorious.  I  often  wonder  that  there  are 
not  more  exhibitors  of  Polands,  on  the  strength  of  it. 

Allow  me  also  to  suggest  that  a  secure  way  of  sending  valu- 
able fowls  to  a  show,  is  to  have  the  lid  of  the  hamper  fastened 
with  a  puzzle  padlock,  having  letters  round  it,  which  can  only 
be  unfastened  by  knowing  the  word  fixed  upon,  and  which 
could  be  communicated  by  letter  to  the  secretary,  —  A.  G. 
Brooke,  Rectory,  Shrawardine,  Salop. 


Ik  reply  to  Mr.  Tonkin's  letter  in  your  last  number,  allow 
me  to  suggest  the  u^e  of  letter-padlocks  for  locking  exhibition 
bampers.  They  require  no  key,  and  can  be  obtained  through 
any  ironmonger  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  password  to  unlock 
them  could  be  sent  by  post  to  the  secretary  of  a  show.  This 
would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  mutilation  of  birds  in 
transit  to  and  from  an  exhibition ;  end  if  each  member  ol  a 
committee  would  undertake  the  personal  supervision  of  a  given 
number  of  pens  during  the  time  the  show  was  open  to  the 
public,  and  leave  a  person  of  well-known  respectability  in  charge 
during  the  night,  I  cannot  see  how  any  damage  could  arise  to 
the  birds,  providing  competent  persons  penned  and  unpenned 
them. 

If  the  padlocks  above  mentioned  would  not  answer,  why  not 
have  the  lids  of  the  hampers  secured  with  wire  instead  of 
string?  I  sent  a  cockerel  to  the  Northampton  Show,  and  it 
came  back  with  every  feather  in  its  tail  broken.  I  was  at  the 
Show  on  the  first  day,  and  when  I  left  the  feathers  were  perfect. 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  about  i*,  but  he  assures  me  it  was  not 
done  at  the  Show.     The  lid  of  the  hamper  was  only  slightly 


EGG-EATING  HENS. 

I  SHOULD  recommend  "  G.  T.,"  or  anyone  else  who  is  troubled 
with  hens  eating  their  eggs,  to  break  an  egg  and  dust  the  con- 
tents nicely  with  fine  Cayenne  pepper,  afterwards  turning  the 
egg  round  so  as  to  get  the  pepper  below  the  yolk  if  possible, 
and  leave  the  egg  in  the  oiiender's  nest.  Or,  if  he  catches  her 
in  the  act  of  eating  an  egg,  let  him  drive  her  away  quietly  and 
place  pepper  in  the  remainder  of  the  egg,  endeavouring,  as 
stated  above,  to  get  the  pepper  underneath.  He  will  very  soon 
see  her  running  furiously  about  with  distended  beak.  If  one 
dose  is  not  sufficient,  administer  another  a  little  stronger  ;  but 
I  think  once  will  be  enough,  for  I  saw  the  remedy  tried,  and 
It  turned  out  to  be — A  Perfect  Cure. 

P.S.— Does  "  G.  T."  throw  his  old  shells  back  to  the  hens 
when  he  has  eaten  the  eggs?  That  is  the  best  way  of  learning 
hens  the  bad  habit. 


THE  POULTRY  JUDGING  AT  WOODBRIDGE. 

I  WISH  to  avail  myself  of  your  colnmns  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
judge,  who  at  the  recent  Eihibition  at  Woodbridge  has  rendered 
himself  conspiounns  by  reversing  the  decisions  of  many  of  the  tried 
and  acknowledged  judges  in  poultry  matters  ?  How  is  it  it  has  not 
appeared  in  any  of  the  reports,  or  in  the  catalogue,  as  ia  customary, 
and  indeed  necessary  to  the  due  responsibility  of  the  judge  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  exhibitor  ?  In  my  own  ease  I  should  think  this 
gentleman's  vision  must  have  deceived  him,  or  else  my  birds  must  have 
been  put  in  some  dark  corner,  as  I  sent  two  pens  ol  Buff  Cochins  snoh 
as  should  have  caught  the  eye  of  any  Cochin  judge,  as  they  have  never 
failed  to  arrest  attention  before  in  the  best  company  in  England. 
Indeed,  one  pen,  containing  the  Manchester  first-prize  cock  and  a  large 
boantitul  lemon-coloured  hen,  has  taken  first  prizes  at  Wolverhampton, 
Northampton,  Portsmouth,  and  nnmerona  other  leading  exhibitions, 
yet  here  it  was  never  noticed ;  and  the  birds  in  the  other  pen  were 
winners  of  first  and  second  prizes.  In  my  Dark  Brahma  pen  I  showed 
the  first-prize  Birmingham  pullet,  which  also  took  the  first  prize  and 
cup  at  Wolverhampton,  with  a  splendid  Black-breasted  cook  which 
has  never  been  shown  before  without  gaining  a  first  or  second  prize. 
This  pen  does  appear  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  this  excellent 
judge,  as  he  gave  it  a  high  commendation.  Now,  as  a  test  of  this 
gentleman's  judgment,  I  am  prepared  to  show  my  Bn£f  Cochins  and 
Dark  Brahmas  against  any  fancier  in  the  kingdom  for  £50,  to  be 
judged  hjtwo  judij'oa  of  the  highest  standing,  say  three  pens  of  Cochins 
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and  three  pens  of  Dark  Brahmas,  each  pen  to  consist  of  a  cock  and 
one  or  two  hens,  the  birds  to  be  hond-Jiile  the  property  of  the  com- 
petitor, and  any  trimming  to  be  a  disqualification. — Ja^ies  Watts. 

[The  names  of  the  Judges  were  published  with  onr  report  of  the 
Show  last  week.  We  have  had  various  complaints  on  other  subjects 
connected  with  this  Show. — Eds.] 


GAME   FOWLS. 

I  MOST  fully  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  *'  Corkiss  Duckwi^s," 
as  every  really  good  judge  of  Game  fowls  must  thoroughly  despise 
"  the  fashionable  half-bred  Malay  exhibition  type,"  with  their  long 
bodies  and  their  drooping  whip  tails.  They  are  the  most  spiritless 
Game  fowls  ever  bred. 

I  think  that  Manchester  and  Wolverhampton  have  qnite  as  good 
birds  as  Nantwich,  though  not  so  many  in  proportion  to  the  relatire 
sizes  of  the  towns. — Nbwmarket. 


OUTRAGES  ON  PRIZE  BIRDS. 
We  sent  two  pens  of  Game  Bantams  to  Colchester  Show,  and 
besides  arriving  too  late  for  competition,  after  twenty-seven  hours' 
travelling,  they  were  returned  to  us  in  a  state  which  unfits  them  for 
eshihition  for  at  least  sis  months.  The  two  cocks  had  somehow  got 
to  each  other  and  fought  to  such  an  extent  that  one  bird  had  lost 
almost  all  his  head  feathers,  and  a  great  many  from  his  neck  ;  the 
greater  part  of  his  bars  and  much  of  his  tail  were  damaged,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  blinded  in  one  eye.  The  other  bird  was  damaged,  but 
not  to  so  great  an  extent.  They  certainly  were  sent  in  the  same 
hamper,  but  with  a  formidable  partition  between  them,  which  would 
have  defied  the  attempts  of  the  strongest  Malay  to  break  through ;  but 
having  carefully  examined  the  basket  we  can  find  not  only  not  a  single 
feather  in  either  divieion,  but  not  the  least  drop  of  blood  can  be  found 
on,  the  canvas,  and  had  these  birds  fought  in  the  basket,  the  amount 
of  blood  they  must  have  lost  would  have  left  a  trace  not  easily  to  be 
overlooked.  We  have  written  to  Mr.  Laver,  the  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
chester Show,  on  the  subject,  and  he  satisfies  us  that  there  were  no 
birds  which  had  sustained  the  least  injury  to  ie  seen  in  ths  whole 
Show.  We  come,  therefore,  to  this  conclusion,  that  some  evil-disposed 
person  must  have  put  them  together  for  a  combat  during  some  period 
after  the  birds  had  left  the  care  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  or  that, 
very  likely,  the  porters  at  the  station,  where  the  basket  was  detained 
during  the  night  of  their  return,  must  have  tliought  fit  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  their  night-watches  by  a  "cock  fight."  Be  the  mode  of 
injury  what  it  may,  it  seems  very  curious  that  so  many  birds  should  have 
been  maltreated  after  this  particular  Show  ;  it  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  a  party  of  scoundrels  had  waylaid  a  great  many  birds  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  them  some  injury.  If  this  maUreatme»t  continue 
we  shall  merely  keep  our  birds  at  home,  for  we  prefer  looking  at  them 
n  good  feather. — Bellingham  &  Glll,  Lancashire. 


birds  must  have  arrived  in  time,  and  through  some  negligence  were 
not  penned.  Perhaps  the  Secretaries  will  state  the  reason  in  your 
columns." 


A  CocHiN^  cock  belonging  to  me  at  the  Whitehaven  Show  had  his 
neck  hackles  on  one  side  broken  off  with  the  nail.  The  bird  had  taken 
the  second  prize.  I  also  exhibited  two  Cochin  hena,  which  also  took 
a  second  prize  ;  one  of  these  was  spoilt  by  havinc;  some  of  the  feathers 
of  both  wings  cut.  I  sent  one  of  these  hens  afterwards  to  Carlisle; 
she  had  a  perfect  comb  when  she  went,  this  was  spoilt  by  having  the 
centre  of  the  comb  cut  out.  Now  all  this  malicious  iujury  must  have 
been  done  in  the  show  rooms,  and  by  persons  skilled  in  such  work. — 
Mart  Wilkin,  Booth,  Carnforth,  Cumherland. 


A  PIGEON-CARRYING  CASE. 

Graham  versus  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Compant. 

Mr.  Frank  Graham,  13,  Market  Place  South,  Birkenhead,  was  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  and  the  defendants  were  the  London  and 
North-Western  Kailway  Company.  Mr.  Anderson  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Preston  for  the  defendants.  The  claim  was  for 
£6  85.  4r7.,  compensation  for  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  owing,  it 
was  alleged,  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  defendants  in 
delivering  two  baskets  containing  Pigeons,  entrusted  to  them  for 
delivery  at  Sydenham.  The  claim  was  £1  15.?.,  fees  paid  for  entry, 
10s.  4'/.  for  carriage  paid  to  defendants,  and  £3  35.  for  a  cup  which 
the  Pigeons  would  certainly  have  won  had  they  been  forwarded  in 
time.  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  he  was  somewhat  dubious  about  being 
able  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  last  item.  The  Judge  remarked  that 
Mr.  Anderson's  would  be  a  very  convenient  way  of  winning  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf — to  bring  forward,  after  the  race  was  run,  a  horse, 
and  say  it  would  have  been  quite  sure  to  win  if  only  it  had  arrived  in 
time.  Plaintiff  failed  in  j)roving  the  non-delivery,  and  consented  to 
a  nonsuit. 

Mr.  Graham  says,  "  I  should  certainly  have  gained  the  day  had  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Show  answered  my  letters  and  sent  me  particulars  as 
to  the  time  of  receiving  the  Pigeons,  so  that  I  misbt  obtain  a  witness 
to  prove  the  non-delivery.  The  only  information  I  could  obtain  was 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Judge,  Jones  Percivall.  Esq.,  who  rendered 
me  evei7  assistance  in  his  power.  The  conduct  of  the  Secretaries  is 
-  so  strange  that  I,  as  well  as  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Anderson,  now  think  the 
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This  Club,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  a  reality,  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  hailed  by  all  interested  in  the  rearing  and  exhibition  of  fancy 
Kabbits  as  a  powerful  help  to  their  being  placed  in  that  position  to 
which  their  worth  entitles  them.  I  am  glad  that  so  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  Club,  and  that  we  have  had. 
so  many  expressions  of  opinion  from  those  whose  experience  both  of 
Kabbits  and  exhibitions  entitles  their  opinions  to  respect.  One  result 
is  certain — viz.,  that  the  committees  of  the  various  shows  and  this 
Club  will  be  able  to  work  together  for  mutual  advantage  ;  and  if  com- 
mittees will  study  their  own  interests,  the  Club  will  tend  to  the  further- 
ance of  those  interests,  and  also  carry  out  the  intention  of  placing 
Rabbits  in  a  better  position  amongst  their  neighbours  for  competition. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  competent  judge  should  be  provided  for 
each  show,  and  that  the  Kabbits  alone  should  be  his  work,  and  not 
that  a  judge's  almost  exhausted  energies  should  be  entirely  spent  upon 
them  after  bestowing  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  early  day  upon 
other  parts  of  the  show.  Can  we  wonder  that  at  times  such  unsatis- 
factory results  follow  ?  After  several  hours  of  nice  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  feathers,  it  may  be  a  judge  is  not  generally  much  in  the 
mood  to  turn  his  attention  to  fur  and  award  the  prizes.  I  think  one 
object  of  the  Club  should  be  the  selection  of  judges  whose  knowledge 
of  the  various  points  of  Kabbits,  from  long  experience  as  breeders  and 
exhibitors,  is  unquestionable;  also  that  a  code  of  rules  as  to  the 
points  to  be  adopted  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  such 
judges,  so  that  some  uniformity  may  be  found  in  their  decisions.  A 
register  should  be  kept  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  members, 
the  Rabbits  in  stock  when  such  return  is  made,  the  number  of  entries, 
and  the  prizes  received  at  the  shows.  This  register  might  contain 
the  rules,  and  any  other  information  of  importance  to  fanciers,  and 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  each  member  to  protect  the  Club  from 
loss  by  its  publication.  There  are  many,  I  doubt  not,  who  are  neither 
breeders  nor  exhibitors,  yet  would  be  glad  to  become  honorary  members, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  refusal.  The  subscription  is  small  enough, 
yet  I  am  glad  to  learn  a  great  proportion  of  the  members,  so  far,  have 
not  thought  the  2.5.  G(/.  a  sum  commensurate  with  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  formation  of  the  Club,  and  so  have  placed  the  Treasurer 
in  a  more  comfortable  position. 

I  am  glad  so  much  information  has  been  spread  through  the  pages 
of  "our  Journal;"  and  the  affair  is  taken  up  by  the  best  men  for 
the  purpose,  who  have  gone  into  the  affair  con  amove.  I  know  the 
Secretary  will  have  had  much  to  do,  and  will  yet  have  to  do  more,  in 
order  that  success  may  be  secured,  therefore  I  suggest  to  all  corre- 
spondents the  advantage  of  their  enclosing  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  for  a  reply  when  such  is  needed. 

The  register  alluded  to,  I  think,  might  be  brought  out  in  July  next ; 
but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  determine. — Charles 
Rayson,  Ivy  Lodije^  Didsbury,  near  Manchester. 


Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show. — The  annnal  meet* 
ing  of  the  Conucil  to  revise  the  prize  list  is  fixed  for  April  6th, 
previous  to  which  suggestions  as  to  any  alterations  deemed 
advisable,  and  any  offers  of  speoial  prizes,  maybe  stnt  to  Mr. 
John  B.  Lythall,  Secretary. 


NOTES   FROM   MY  CANARY   ROOM.— No.  3. 

Bear  in  mind  these  notes  are  not  intended  to  apply  specially 
to  any  one  of  the  numerons  classes  into  which  Canaries  are 
divided,  but  must  be  understood  as  being  general  in  their  ap- 
plication. Further,  readers  will  please  consider  them  as  a 
friendly  hand-in-hand  chat  as  we  go  along,  not  entering  into  too 
much  detail,  as  at  no  distant  day  the  Canary  will  be  presented 
in  a  way  which  will  exhaust  the  subject. 

The  best  Canaries  yon  can  put  in  your  cage  are  a  pair  of 
Norwich  birds,  a  yellow  cock  and  a  buff  hen,  or  vice  vcrsri.  I 
will  not  here  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  reason  why  it 
is  best  to  do  this,  or  indulge  in  any  *'  Diversions  in  Breeding." 
This  and  other  matters  will  be  fully  treated  upon  hy-and-by  in 
another  form.  My  bints  are  for  those  who  never  put  up  a  pair 
of  birds  before.  If  you  wish  to  breed  clear  birds  pair  them  as 
I  have  just  now  said;  if  you  wish  for  marked  birds,  let  either 
the  cock  or  the  hen  be  marked  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  breed 
crested  birds,  pair  a  crested  cock  and  a  plain-headed  hen,  and 
vice  versa.  Clear  birds  will  produce  clear  crests,  and  dark 
markings  on  either  side  will  produce  a  fair  proportion  of  varie- 
gated crested  young  ones  in  every  nest — i.e.,  if  the  cock  be 
clear  or  grey-crested  pair  him  with  a  marked  hen,  and  if  dark- 
crested  put  him  to  a  clear  hen. 

One  cannot  remember  everything,  and  last  week  I  was  so 
hurried  that  I  forgot  to  say  that  if  your  breeding  cage  consists 
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of  two  or  more  compartments  they  should  be  connected  by  a 
moveable  partition,  or  a  circular  hole  which  can  be  closed  at 
will  by  a  door  suspended  in  front.  This  arrangement  will 
admit  of  your  running  one  cock  with  two  hens.  Keep  him  with 
the  first  till  she  goes  to  nest  and  lays  at  least  her  first  egg, 
when  you  can  pass  him  through  to  the  other.  By  the  time 
No.  2  has  built  and  laid  her  eggs  the  first  hen  will  be  about 
chipping.  But  there  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  this 
next  week,  by  which  time  I  daresay  some  will  have  eggs.  Till 
then  feed  on  a  mixture  of  Canary,  summer  rape,  linseed,  and 
a  little  hempseed,  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  hard-boiled 
egg  and  bread  crumbs  every  morning.  Supply  such  green  food 
as  may  be  in  season — ehiokweed,  groundsel,  watercress,  or 
lettuce. — W.  A.  Blaksion. 


THE   BUSTARD. 


Que  friend  "  Wiltbhiee  Eectoe  "  has  given  us  some  aocount 
of  the  capture  of  the  specimen  belonging  to  the  Eev.  G.  T. 
Marsh.  Possibly  some  account  of  the  recent  captures  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers. 

As  the  story  is  told  in  our  little  Wiltshire  town,  three  of 
these  birds  were  seen  on  Salisbury  Plain,  also  by  a  boy,  who 
was  "  bird-tending."  He,  seeing  such  large  game,  loaded  his 
old  gun  with  a  marble,  and  made  a  random  shot  at  the  trio  at 
some  130  or  140  yards  distance,  wounding  one  of  tha  smaller 
birds,  which  he  captured.  This  bird  is  at  the  present  time  in 
our  little  town,  being  set  up  by  our  local  bird-stuffer,  King  by 
name,  and  by  nature  in  his  art,  having  few  equals.  The  speci- 
men is  not  much  damaged,  and  a  little  time  since  formed  one 
of  our  local  "  lions,"  if  it  be  possible  that  a  bird  can  ever  make 
a  quadruped. 

The  remaining  pair  of  birds  were  descried  by  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Plain  with  a  telescope,  and  a  party 
made  to  capture  them.  Fortunately  for  bird  No.  3,  the  pair 
came  within  gunshot  of  the  only  single  barrel  of  the  party,  and 
one  thus  escaped ;  the  other  paid  the  penalty  to  the  single 
barrel. — Y.  B.  A.  Z.,  Warminster. 


A  JUST    KEMONSTRANCE    BY    THE  WIFE    OF 

A  CANARY  FANCIER. 

Me.  Editoe, 
SiE,  I  There  has  been  such  a  stir  |  and  such  a  commotion  | 
with  this  new-fangled  notion,  |  that  I  really  don't  know  |  what 
on  earth  I  shall  do.  |  Birds  are  all  very  well  |  to  rear  or  to 
sell  I  in  a  moderate  way,  |  but  these  mad  schemes  don't  pay.  | 
I've  talked  till  I'm  hoarse,  |  and  just  made  matters  worse  ;  |  so 
at  last  I  decided  |  if  in  you  I  confided  |  (tor  of  course  you're 
A.l),  I  the  thing  might  bedone.  |  You'renot  to  take  what  I  say  | 
cum  grano  sails :  Nay,  nay !  |  'Tis  true  every  whit,  |  I'm  not 
romancing  a  bit.  |  If  I  want  a  new  dress,  |  and  my  wishes  con- 
fess, I  it's  "Haven't  you  heard?  |  I've  bought  such  a  grand 

bird;  |  a  magnificent  crest  |  and ;"  you  guess  the  rest.  | 

If  I  venture  to  say  |  "  It's  such  a  fine  day,  |  we  might  go  for  a 
walk."  I  "  My  dear,  how  you  talk  !  |  I've  John  Young  to  see  ;  | 
and  if  I'm  not  there  to  tea,  |  or  at  least  before  school,  |  I  shan't 
Bee  his  clean  Mule."  |  He  did  once  say  "  Yes,"  |  and  I  ran  off 
to  dress,  |  thinking,  "  What  a  rare  treat  |  to  stroll  down  the 
High  Street !  |  I'll  perhaps  get  a  bonnet  |  with  a  nice  feather 
on  it."  I  But  when  I  walked  down  |  in  my  very  best  gown,  |  he 
said,  (wasn't  it  mean?)  |  "  Now  we'll  go  to  the  Dene  ;  |  the  birds 
want  some  fresh  moss."  |  I  declare  I  felt  cross.  |  If  I  go  soon 
to  bed  I  to  recruit  a  sick  head,  |  my  lord's  sure  to  come  |  with 
some  new  "  wonder  "  home ;  |  and  he  tears  up  the  stair  |  with  a 
rush  of  cold  air.  |  "Bessie,  are  you  asleep?  |  Do  just  take  a 
peep !  I  I'm  sure  you  ne'er  saw  |  such  a  beauty  before  1"  |  And 
if  ever  I  choose  |  in  the  morning  to  snooze,  |  if  I'm  not  first 
turned  out  |  I'm  aroused  with  a  shout  |  in  the  voice  of  a  Sten- 
tor,  I  orsomegruSoId precentor,  |  "Percy.runtothestation,"  | 
(you'd  think  the  whole  nation  |  was  rising,  but  no).  |  "  Now 
come,  don't  dawdle  so,  |  or  the  birds  will  be  dead,  |  for  they'll 
want  to  be  fed  !"  |  If  he  stays  in  the  house  |  I  must  sit  like  a 
mouse,  I  for  "  the  Judge  "  wants  to  write  |  or  a  letter  indite.  | 
And  if  1  dare  speak,  |  the  long  silence  to  break,  |  "  I've  got  an 
idea,  |  just  keep  quiet  and  hear."  |  Or  if  I  turn  weary  |  of  a 
stillness  so  dreary,  |  and  run  off  for  a  while,  |  'twould  make  Mel- 
pomene smile  I  to  see  him  rush  to  the  stairs.  |  "  Ma,  are  there 
two  f's  in  affairs?"  |  or,  what's  still  more  absurd,  |  "Bessie, 
what's  that  French  word?  |  I  wish  you'd  stay  here  ;  |  you  know 
I  want  you,  my  dear."  |  And  then,  oh !  the  washings,  |  the 
Boapings  and  splaehings,  |  the  ransacking  of  drawers,  {  against 


all  wifely  laws,  |  and  (which  he  sees  no  sin  in),  |  the  waste  of' 
good  linen;  |  because,    "You  know,    dear,  |  birds  require  bo 
much   care ;  |  a  bit  of  cambric's  not  much,  |  and  it's  soft  to 
the  touch."  I  Ha  raves  about  "  feather,"  |  and  pros  and  cons 
whether  |  he'll  mate  Bafl  with  Buff,  |  and  all  sorts  of  stuff.  | 
Then  there's  making  of  cages,  |  and  such  comic  rages  |  because 
"  Jack  "  borrows  his  tools,  |  or  runs  off  with  his  rules ;  |  or  his 
nails  are  all  done,  |  or  his  chalk  line  is  gone ;  |  or  his  wood  is 
too  wet,  I  or  his  saw  isn't  set;  |  or  his  chisel's  no  edge,  |  or  his 
plane  wants  a  wedge.  |  And  such  buying  of  brushes,  |  and  such 
frantic  rushes  |  after  whitewash  and  blue  |  as  you  never  knew.  | 
Then  think  of  his  outings,  |  his  judgings  and  routings.  |  He 
never  feels  dull;  |  hie  head's  far  too  full  |  of  all  kinds  of  things  | 
both  without  and  with  wings.  |  If  his  nose  is  pure  Grecian  |  and 
his  profile  patrician,  |  he  need'nt  have  all  |  life's  pleasures  at 
call.  I  Now  without  any  joking,  |  isn't  all  this  provoking?  | 
Don't  you  pity  the  wife  |  that  leads  such  a  strange  life  ?  |  I'm 
always  expected  |  to  go  out  unprotected,  |  and  never  to  frown  | 
when  he  "  runs  up  "  to  town.  |  But  when  he  next  turns  his 
feet  I  to  the  house  in  Fleet  Street,  |  if  you'll  just  say  a  word  | 
(tor  I  know  you'll  be  heard),  |  to  improve  my  hard  case,  |  in  my 
prayers  you'll  find  place;  |  and  I  shall  evermore  be  |  yours 
most  grateful — B.  B. 


VENTILATION  OF  HIVES  DURING  WINTER. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  "E.  S.,"  in  page  191,  re- 
garding the  ventilation  of  hives  during  winter,  I  may  say  that 
in  practice  it  much  resembles  that  which  our  leading  horti- 
culturists impress  so  much  on  amateurs  and  young  gardeners 
in  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  their  greenhouses  and 
vineries.  They  must  study  the  weather,  and  in  a  great  measure 
be  able  to  foretell  what  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  next  twelve 
hours  ;  thus  they  are  able  to  apportion  with  certainty  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  or  ventilation :  so  also  must  we  study  the  weather, 
and  so  must  we  regulate  our  hives. 

As  it  is  a  description  of  my  mode  of  ventilation  that  "  E.  S." 
requests,  and  not  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  I  will  confine 
myself  principally  to  describing  the  former.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore  (and  I  hope  he  will,  if  I  am  wrong,  pardon  the  sugges- 
tion), I  may  review  the  case  described  by  "E.  S.,"  by  cutting 
small  holes  in  the  block  of  wood  sufficient  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  bees,  and  opening  a  hole  in  the  top  only  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  the  ease  of  a  straw  or  even  a  wooden  hive  with  a  solid  crown 
it  is  possible  that  this  supposed  ventilation  might  actually  have 
been  closed  with  comb  and  propolis,  and  so  instead  of  a  draught 
being  the  means  of  killing  the  bees — as,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ease  of  a  hive  being  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  re- 
maining all  night  with  the  thermometer  within  one  degree  of 
zero  without  receiving  any  harm,  I  am  almost  certain  could 
not  have  been  the  case — it  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a 
case  of  suffocation.  The  partial  closing  of  the  doorway,  leaving 
only  the  small  holes  in  the  block  of  wood,  was,  if  I  am  correct, 
the  very  worst  policy  to  pursue.  With  the  hole  in  the  top 
possibly  closed  (and  if  not,  the  milk  pan  and  extra  covering 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  proper  ventilation),  the  bees  would 
naturally  come  to  the  doorway,  and  in  their  endeavours  to  get 
out  would  entirely  close  the  entrance,  and  raise  a  general  com- 
motion. Next  would  occur  clusters  of  dead  bees,  and  thus  the 
whole  would  become  a  total  wreck. 

The  great  secret  with  regard  to  bees  during  snow,  is  to  entirely 
close  the  entrance,  and  ventilate  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  hive, 
or  both  combined.  I  have  my  hives  made  with  the  doorway 
running  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  hive  ;  this  is  regulated 
by  a  slide,  either  to  shut  quite  close  or  give  a  doorway  nearly 
the  whole  width.  If  I  have  any  suspicions  that  the  doorway 
admits  the  least  ray  of  light  I  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  cloth ; 
then  I  ventilate  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  num- 
ber of  bees.  The  ventilators  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hive, 
about  IJ  inch  from  the  top,  and  are  either  sliding  or  revolving, 
similar  to  the  ventilators  in  kitchen  ranges  or  those  used  under- 
neath the  floors  of  buildings;  they  are  holes  bored  in  the  hive 
between  every  comb,  and  opposite  these  are  holes  bored  in  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  which  may  be 
either  the  whole  width  or  less  as  required.  The  revolving  ones 
have  one  screw  nail  in  the  centre  to  turn  upon,  and  the  sliding 
ones  have  two  or  three  with  small  mortices  out  out  to  allow 
them  to  travel.  Should  I  consider  this  too  little  ventilation, 
my  crown-board  being  all  bar  and  slide,  with  the  feeding  place  in 
the  centre,  the  latter  being  at  all  times  covered  with  perforated 
zinc,  I  have  only  to  remove  what  stops  the  hole.  If  this  is  not 
enough  I  run  in  one  or  more  elides  of  perforated  zinc  in  place 
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of  the  wooden  ones,  and  remove  the  covering.  The  wooden 
slides  onght  to  be  removed  in  the  antumu,  and  the  top  covered 
with  some  woollen  material.  The  bees  thus  closed  in  make  no 
attempt  at  getting  out  at  the  cloor — they  naturally  draw  them- 
selves to  the  ventilators,  and  as  the  heated  air  ascends  it  keeps 
the  bees  near  them  quite  comfortable  and  quiet.  A  little  prac- 
tice with  the  sound  of  the  bees  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  what 
amount  of  ventilation  is  required. 

These  ventilators  in  the  back  of  the  hive  are  not  for  winter 
only  ;  I  use  them  to  a  great  extent  in  summer,  when  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,  a  great  preventive  of  foul  brood,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  of  supers,  doing  away  also  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  necessity  for  nadirs,  and  preventing  clustering  outside. 
Whenever  the  weather  is  suitable  during  the  honey  season  and 
the  hive  becoming  crowded,  the  super  is  put  on  ;  the  doorway 
is  then  extended  the  whole  width,  and  the  ventilator  is  drawn 
— this  keeps  the  stock  hive  cool.  The  super  or  supers  are  well 
wrapped  up  and  kept  warm,  so  that  comb-building  goes  on  un- 
interruptedly and  with  but  very  few  bees,  whilst  the  stream  of 
bees  at  work  is  far  greater  than  when  the  stock  hive  is  over- 
heated. Such  contrivances  and  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
bee,  together  with  plenty  of  white  clover  and  bean  blossom,  are 
the  means  whereby  we  get  so  fine  and  so  many  supers,  notwith- 
standing the  calumnious,  nay,  false  accusations  made  by  your 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Petligrew.  I  may  add  that  the 
whole  of  my  hives  are  kept  in  a  bee-house,  which  is  as  well  venti- 
lated as  the  hives  themselves,  besides  being  insect-proof. — A 
Lanabkshibe  Bee-keeper. 


THE  LARGEST  APIARY  IN   THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

CiPTAix  J.  E.  Hetheeinoton  is  stated  by  the  American  "  Bee- 
keepers' Journal"  to  control,  perhaps,  the  largest  apiary  in  the 
United  States.  Purchasing  his  first  swarm  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  with  5  dels,  earned  for  the  purpose,  he  so  increased  it  by 
purchase  and  natural  swarming  that  the  spring  of  1859  found 
him  with  sixty-four  stocks,  from  which  in  the  succeeding  autumn 
ho  sent  to  market  3500  lbs.  of  fine  box-honey  besides  nearly 
doubling  his  stock.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  left  to 
the  management  of  others  three  hundred  swarms  of  his  winged 
favourites,  and  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in  the  first  regi- 
ment U.S.  sharp-shooters,  in  which  be  served  till  1864,  when  he 
received  his  discharge  on  account  of  disability,  arising  from  having 
been  thrice  wounded,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  We 
have  said  that  he  has  the  largest  apiary  in  the  United  States, 
and  dp  not  think  it  can  be  denied.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  he 
had  nine  himdred  hives,  and  his  present  number  is  seven  hundred. 
This  honey  is  all  sent  to  market  in  beautifully  made  boxes,  never 
containing  more  than  four  pounds  each.  Many  thousands  of 
these  boxes  find  their  way  annually  to  the  metropolis  from  his 
apiaries  in  Cherry  Valley  in  New  York,  and  always  command 
the  best  prices, 

MR.  PETTIGREW'S  BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  1870. 

^  My  garden  is  on  the  immediate  soutli  of  tlie  black,  bnt  not  mean 
city  of  Manchester.  Oar  position  is  too  near  the  city  for  honey- 
gathering.  Hence  we  send  most  of  oar  hives  of  bees  fonr  or  five  miles 
into  the  conntry,  where  they  are  placed  in  cottage  and  market  gardens 
during  the  spring  and  snmmer  months.  Any  out-of-the-way  or  rub- 
bishy comers  of  such  gardens  answer  well  as  a  stand  or  home  for  bees. 
We  gladly  pay  rent  for  a  small  space  in  snch  places  ;  and  onr  items 
of  expense  for  rent  and  earriar^e  are  always  heavy,  and  astonish  those 
whose  bees  are  never  removed  from  their  own  gardens. 

The  present  year,  like  186S  and  1860,  has  not  been  favonrable  for 
honey-gathering.  Owing  to  the  long- continued  drought  and  easterly 
winds,  honey  was  bnt  scantily  secreted  in  and  yielded  by  flowers. 
Easterly  winds  seemed  to  prevent  or  stanch  back  the  secretion  of  honey 
which  ia  so  abundantly  found  in  the  nectars  of  flowers  when  the  wind 
is  warm  from  south  or  west.  The  month  of  July,  which  is  usually 
the  best  of  the  season,  was  this  year  quite  a  failure,  as  hives  lost 
weight  then,  instead  of  gaining  it,  in  this  part  of  England. 

In  1S6S  our  income  from  bees  was  £32 ;  expenses,  £5  ;  profit,  £27. 
In  18G9  our  income  was  £43  ;  expenses,  £13  ;  profit,  £30.  This  year 
our  income  is  £70;  expenses,  £20;  profit  £50.  Of  course,  the  income 
is  derived  from  tlio  sale  of  honey,  honeycomb,  wax,  and  hives.  Our 
honey  is  sold  at  Is.  per  lb.,  honeycomb  at  Is.  3(Z.  and  l.s.  Gil.  per  lb., 
hives  in  autumn  are  sold  at  their  honey  value.  Our  expenses  this 
year  wore  swelled  up  by  these  items: — carriage,  £5  ;  rent,  £5  ;  empty 
new  hives  and  boards,  £0  ;  feeding,  £1 ;  total,  £20. 

But  how  many  hives  do  you  keep  ?  Last  autumn  we  had  forty-two, 
which  were  valued  at  an  average  of  235.  per  hive,  which  is  75.  a-piece 
less  than  really  good  hives  are  worth.    Owing  to  the  protracted  winter 


and  cold  spring  months  five  of  the  weakest  hives  died,  and  six  or  seven 
more  were  so  reduced  and  weakened  that  they  never  swarmed  at  all. 
Nine  swarms  became  fugitives  and  were  lost  from  want  of  time  on  our 
part  to  look  after  and  hive  them.  One  hive  of  bees  and  lots  of  little 
presents  of  honey  and  honeycomb  were  given  to  friends. 

The  number  of  hives  kept  as  our  stock  this  autumn  is  forty-five, 
which  are  in  fine  condition,  averaging  65.  a-piece  better  than  those  of 
last  year.  If  1871  be  a  good  honey  year  they  will  enable  us  to  present 
a  more  favourable  balance  sheet  next  time.  We  value  them  at  28s. 
each.  We  use  no  wooden  boxes  of  any  kind  as  domiciles  for  bees,  con- 
sidering them  objectionable  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  Ex- 
pensive hives,  too,  are  out  of  the  question,  as  they  consume  and  waste 
money  and  serve  no  good  end  to  the  purchaser.  We  use  nothing  but 
well-made  straw  hives  of  large  dimensions,  which  we  think  answer  and 
look  better  than  any  other  kind  of  hive.  Our  bees  are  the  common, 
sort — the  true  honey  bee — Apis  mcU/Jicay  which  can  never  be  surpassed 
for  industry  and  real  work.  Only  think  of  a  working  man  having 
2,000,000  of  servants  working  for  him,  and  not  one  lazy  creature 
among  them,  save  a  few  drones  which  are  produced  at  certain  seasons 
for  important  purposes !  We  think  highly  and  wish  to  speak  well  of 
our  insect  servants,  for  they  require  but  little  attention  and  cost 
comparatively  little  for  food.  What  lessons  of  industry,  economy, 
cleanliness,  sociality,  contentment,  and  loyalty  are  taught  by  them  I 
Whoever  introduces  to  the  notice  of  working  men  anything  more  pro- 
fitable or  more  easily  managed  than  a  few  swarms  of  bees  will  be  hailed 
as  a  benefactor. — A.  Pettigrew,  Busholme,  Manchester, 


HERMAPHRODITE  BEES. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  specimen  of  a  drone  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
possessing  part  of  the  worker  and  part  of  the  drone.  You  will 
see  that  one  of  the  hind  legs  or  tibias  is  formed  like  that  of  a 
drone,  while  the  other  is  like  a  worker,  although  not  quite 
perfect.  The  antennaj  and  proboscis  are  slightly  difierent,  while 
the  eyes  are  like  those  of  a  worker.  I  shall  be  glad  it  anyone 
can  explain  this  aberration  which  I  have  often  seen.  I  have, 
however,  only  once  met  with  the  black  bees  spoken  of  by 
Haber,  it  occurred  in  an  Italian  hive  last  summer,  and  a  great 
many  were  expelled  in  one  day.  I  collected  a  number  and  stored 
them  in  a  box  for  examination,  but  several  earwigs  got  in  and 
devoured  them,  although  they  left  untouched  a  number  of 
workers  placed  beside  them.  They  appeared  to  be  part  queen 
and  part  worker,  possessing  the  legs  and  abdomen  of  the  queen, 
while  other  parts  resembled  the  worker,  the  sting  being  slightly 
curved.  Bees  here  are  far  advanced  for  the  season,  and  for  the 
past  two  weeks  drones  have  been  flying  about.  On  the  morning 
of  Wednesday  the  15th  inst.  the  thermometer  in  a  sheltered 
position  stood  at  80°,  consequently  much  damage  has  been  done 
owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  things.  Raspberries  are  com- 
pletely destroyed,  also  the  most  forward  Gooseberries,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  other  fruit  blossoms,  although  not  so  forward,  will 
fail  to  set  their  fruit. — A  Lanaekshire  Bee-keepek. 

[We  have  submitted  the  bees  which  accompanied  yonr  letter 
to  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  distinguished  hymenopterist,  who  says: — 
"I  have  examined  the  two  honeybees — one  is  pure  male;  I 
detect  nothing  of  the  other  sex  in  it.  The  other  is  as  follows  : 
— size  of  worker  bee,  antenna;  and  eyes  worker.  Left  anterior 
leg  male,  right  intermediate  and  posterior  leg  both  male.  The 
left  posterior  leg  is  true  worker,  having  the  first  joint  of  the 
tarsus  covered  within  with  rows  of  stifi  hairs.  The  abdomen 
has  the  silky  gloss  of  a  male,  but  is  the  same  size  as  that  of  a 
worker  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  blunt  form  of  the  male 
at  the  tip."] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Spanish  Hen's  Crop  (./.  S.). — The  crop  is  ODly  the  recept.icle  for  the 
food,  whence  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  digested.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  give  you  the  reasons  that  guided  the  creation  of  a  fowl,  but 
the  crop  is  a  convenient  and  necessary  appendage  to  an  animal  without 
teeth.  Your  Spanish  hen  is  probably  crop-bound.  If  she  is  you  must 
pour  hot  water  down  her  throat  until  you  can  foel  her  crop  full,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  lump  in  the  crop  softens;  if  it  do  not,  you  must 
open  the  crop  and  take  it  out.  It  is  not  difficult.  Pick  oflf  some  feathers 
in  front,  and  cut  it  open  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  remove  the  undigested 
mass  carefully,  sew  up  the  crop  with  coarse  thread,  and  rub  the  suture 
thoroughly  with  grease.  You  must  sew  the  crop  first,  and  then  the  skin, 
be  careful  not  to  sew  the  two  together.  Oatmeal  alone  is  better  food 
than  it  is  if  mixed  with  peas  or  maizo.  As  you  have  lost  five,  your  fowls 
are  either  poisoned,  or  there  is  something  very  unwholesome  lying  about. 
Spanish  chickens  require  no  particular  food  except  stimulants  at  times, 
and  the  best  of  these  is  beer.  The  hens  should  be  with  the  cock  a  fort- 
night. 

Cochins'  Comb  Drooping  (James). — The  complaint  yon  make  is  a  com- 
mon one,  in  many  cases  it  results  from  over. feeding;  thus,  you  may  take 
a  bird  with  a  comb  hard  and  erect  as  though  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal; 
put  him  up  to  fatten,  and  as  the  process  goes  on  you  will  see  it  first 
become  flaccid,  then  lop,  and  then  fall  over  entirely.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  supplying  them  with  bone  dust,  and  thereby 
affording  the  material   for  greater  strength ;  but  we  believe  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  chooBo  birds  that  have  unmistakeably  erect  combs  for 
breeders,  and  to  discard  all  others,  in  order  to  banish  faulty  ones  from  a 
yard.  You  may  find  the  greatest  encouragement  and  indacement  to  try, 
in  the  fact  that  formerly  all  the  Spanish  had  falling  combs,  but  as  soon  as 
such  were  discarded  by  the  judges  they  disappeared,  and  are  now  never 
seen. 

Flavour  of  Eggs  (A.  C.l.—You  do  not  state  the  breed  of  the  fowls ; 
some  eggs  are  unquestionably  richer  than  others.  Spanish  have  always 
been  considered  the  best,  having  the  largest  proportion  of  yolk.  Cochins 
are  often  so  full  of  flavour  that  they  are  called  strong.  Creve-Coeur  and 
Houdan  eggs  are  both  good.  Hamburghs  are  sometimes  thought  poor. 
Weather  affects  eggs  ;  they  are  thought  to  have  more  flavour  in  mild  and 
hot,  than  in  chilly  weather.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  liberal  supply  of 
trass,  in  the  shape  of  large  sodsjcut  with  plenty  of  earth  and  given  daily, 
will  improve  the  eggs.    Your  food  is  good. 

Fattening  Hens  (Idem).— 'We  think  a  hen  too  old  to  fatten  after  six 
months.  When  a  hen  has  done  laying  she  wants  to  sit,  unless  she  is  of  a 
non-sitting  breed.  If  you  are  bent  on  fattening  your  hens,  the  best  plan 
is  to  do  so  in  the  winter.  They  will  want  keeping  to  make  them  tolerably 
tender,  and  you  will  only  be  able  to  do  it  in  cold  weather.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  mixture  will  keep  eggs,  but  we  have  always  foand  salt  com- 
municated its  flavour  to  the  eggs.  We  keep  them  in  plain  wetted  lime.  It 
is  slaked,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  poured  over  the  eggs,  and  of  its 
hardening  in  a  few  hours. 

DUCKWINQ    AND    ElACK    ReD    GAME    FoWLS    TOGETHER    [R.    P,).  — The 

best  way  to  introduce  Duckwing  blood  into  your  yard,  is  to  turn  down 
one  hen.  The  cross  then  is  &o  small  you  can  easily  get  rid  of  it  at  any 
time,  whereas,  if  you  put  a  cock,  the  strain  may  run  through  the  whole 
yard.  Duckwings,  it  true-feathered,  are  great  favourites  on  account  nf 
their  beauty,  and  generally  distinguished  in  the  prize  sheet,  but  they  are 
not  alweys  preferred  to  the  Black  or  Brown  Reds. 

White  Dorkings'  Eggs  (J.  S.  C.).— You  should  buy  some  eggs  of  the 
prizetakers  at  the  large  shows. 

Early  Dorking  Chickens  (A  Monthly  Header. —The  reason  of  the 
failing  of  vour  Dorkings  is  that  you  do  not  keep  supplying  your  yard  with 
pullets.  We  have  at  the  present  time  Dorkiogs  with  chickens  eipht  weeks 
old.  Hens  will  not  sit  eariy.  pullets  will,  but  only  for  the  first  season. 
They  are  hens  afterwards.  Chickiius  hatched  now  should  lay  in  October, 
and  be  broedy  in  January,  such  will  sit  well.  Tbe  only  advantage  in 
Brahmas  will  be,  they  Iny  at  an  enrlier  age.  We  know  no  better  mother 
than  a  Dorking.  These  have  been  much  mistaken  as  to  the  climate 
necessary  for  them.  They  are  hardy,  bat  will  not  bear  confinement.  We 
have  seen  as  gnnd  birds  bred  in  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  as  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  "ihe  outer  skins  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
bird.    You  should  not  breed  from  him. 

Brahma  Cock  (Cl€ricits).—U  ho  continues  "bullying"  the  hens,  buy 
some  others,  pullets  preferably.  If  he  is  not  more  courteous  to  them, 
you  had  better  sell  him.  though  he  has  taken  two  first  prizes.  Buck- 
wheat is  sown  in  April.  If  you  refer  to  page  187,  you  will  see  notes  on  its 
culture. 

Cost  of  a  Fodltrt  Show  (T.  M.).—OnT  correspondent  wishes  for  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  holding 
a  ehow ;  being  desirous  to  kno->v  whether  there  are  any  shows  which  are 
self-supporting,  if  not,  how  the  deficieucvis  made  up,  and  what  is  the 
mo.i-t  popular  amount  of  entry  fee  ;  also  the  cost  of  fitting- up,  advertising, 
manaKement,  and  prize  money,  the  fee  given  to  judges,  &c. 

Shangiiae  Eggs  (H.). — Shanghae  is  synonymous  with  Cochin-China* 
If  you  refer  to  our  advertising  columns  you  will  see  many  vendors  to 
whom  you  can  apply. 

Small  Egg  [A.  E nowles). —Sach  miscarriages  are  very  common.  We 
have  seen  eggs  not  much  bigger  than  a  pea. 

Hen  Cock  (FT.  J.  W.).—lt  is  not  uncommon  for  a  hen  to  acquire  the 
plumage  of  a  cock,  and  even  to  crow.  Such  a  bird  is  worthless,  we  have 
seen  more  than  one.    It  was  formerly  said, 

"  A  whidtling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen, 
Foretell  evil  to  the  men." 
Poultry- KEEPING  in  a  Limited  Space  (A.  £>.).— You  have  not  had  the 
Hamburgh  long  enough  to  say  whether  or  no  it  will  prove  a  good  layer. 
Although  laying  when  you  bought  it,  the  change  of  home.food,  and  habits 
would  account  for  its  ceasing  to  do  so.  We  think  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
or  Creve-Coeurs  would  suit  you,  or  Spanish.  Perhaps  the  last  two  will  be 
best,  as  they  do  not  sit,  and  broody  hens  are  nuisances  in  small  spaces. 

SlLVFR-PENCILLED    HAMBURGH    CHICKENB— CHITTEPR ATS    (ChUtepTat). 

— The  chickens  hatch  out  darker,  and  moult  lighter  and  more  correctly 
as  to  markings  as  they  grow  older.  The  Pencilled  Hamburgh  was  and  is 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  north  as  a  Chitteprat. 

Various  [G.  jV.).— You  mav  keep  twenty-four  hens  and  two  cocks  with- 
out trouble  in  your  run  63  feet  by  15  feet,  with  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
grass.  By  painstaking  you  might  iucrense  the  number,  but  it  is  in  every 
■way  better  to  be  understocUed  than  overstocked.  In  such  a  space  as  you 
name  the  dust  need  not  be  under  cover.  At  this  time  of  year,  during  the 
cutting  easterly  %vinds,  it  is  better  that  the  chickens  should  be  sheltered 
for  three  or  four  days,  but  in  fine  sunshiny  weather  they  should  be  put 
out  after  a  few  hours.  Change  the  food  by  substituting  meal  for  whole 
corn,  and  sometimes  maize  instead  of  barley.  Scraps  of  any  kind  are 
also  good. 

Sore  on  Cock's  Comb  {R.  TF.).— The  hens  in  all  probability  first  made 
the  sore  by  picking  the  comb.  Separate  him  from  any  othc  rs,  and  rub 
the  sore  with  citron  ointment.  When  houses  are  kept  clean  no  powders 
are  required.  We  have  nevor  tried  that  you  mention.  Most  of  them 
affect  the  nostrils  and  eyes  of  the  birds. 

WooDBRiDOE  Poultry  Show.—*'  Please  note  the  following  printer's 
errors  in  the  catalogue.  R.  F.  Nalder,  Croydon,  first  prize  Jacobins; 
J.  W.  Collinson,  first  prize  for  Antwerps.— C.  Drake,  Hon.  Sec."  "  My 
attention  has  been  CHllcd  t<»  the  remarks  of  your  reporter  on  pen  82  (Golden- 
pencilled  Hamburghs).  Tlie  birds  alluded  to  have  been  exhibited  six 
times,  and  have  been  awarded  the  undermentioned  prizes— 2nd  at  South- 
ampton, let  and  cup  at  Ipswich,  1st  at  Lowestoft,  2nd  at  Oakham,  '2nd  at 
Colchester,  and  highly  cumraeuded  at  Portsmouth.  —The  Owner  of 
Pen  82." 

Aylehhury  DfCKS  (J.  If.  S.).— We  believe  the  early  eggs  will  belong  to 
the  old  drake. 


Bee  Hives  (A  Subscriber). — Write  to  the  dealers  in  hives  who  advertise 
in  our  columns  and  teU  them  what  you  need.    Write  to  them  all. 

Bees  Dead  in  the  Comb  (W.  Steward).— The  bit  of  comb  sent  was 
old,  but  we  could  detect  no  evidence  of  disease,  and  can  therefore  only 
surmise  that  in  those  cases  wherein  the  bees  have  died,  leaving  a  store 
of  honey,  the  hives  were  either  insufficiently  protected  from  cold  and 
wet,  or  that  their  inhabitants  dwindled  away  owing  to  the  deaths  of  their 
queens  during  winter.  Where  no  honey  was  left  the  inference  would,  of 
course,  be  that  the  bees  perished  from  starvation. 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden,  Square,  London. 

Lat.  5V  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  i.K. 

In  the  Dat. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion   of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of    Soil 
at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

- 

March. 

Max. 

Mm. 

In 
Bun. 

On 

grass 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Inches. 

deg. 

des. 

deg. 

dog. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  2-2 

30.116 

W, 

42.1 

E. 

41.6 

55.2 

318 

86.6 

2S.8 

— 

Th.  23 

81.106 

47.1 

5-8 

K. 

42.0 

65.5 

344 

94  8 

82.8 

— 

Fri.  24 

29.840 

51.5 

47.5 

E. 

42.6 

68.4 

382 

100.1 

33.2 

— 

Sat.  25 

29.859 

52.0 

47  9 

S.W. 

43.8 

66,6 

39.2 

107.0 

84.8 

0.04O 

Sun.26 

29.952 

55.1 

49.6 

S.E. 

44.2 

(8.7 

43.5 

110.0 

40.0 

0.038 

Mo.  27 

30,059 

47.0 

45.0 

N. 

44.3 

51.2 

45.5 

87.1 

41.4 

— 

Tu.  28 

30.386 

40.S 

85.1 

N.E. 

41.8 

46.8 

30.3 

98.0 

27.8 

— 

Means 

S0.031 

48.2 

44.7 

43.4 

60.8 

37.5 

97.7 

84.0 

0.07S 

REMARKS. 
22ud. — Fine  spring-like  day,  but  misty  in  the  evening. 
23rd.— Fine  morning,  rather  dull  about  noon,  but  very  fine  afternoon  and 

evening. 
21th. — Cloudless  nearly  .ill  day,  and  extremely  hot  for  the  time  of  year. 
95th. — Very  fine  warm  day,  cooler  in  the  evening,  rain  after  midnight. 
26th. — Rather  dull  morning,  fine  afternoon,  rain  during  the  night. 
27th. — Much  cooler,  though  fine. 
28th. — Very  cold  all  day,  though  fine  and  occasionally  sunny,  and  very 

bright  at  night. 
The  period  from  2ord  to  26th  inclusive  one  of  extreme  warmth.   Higher 
temperatures  have  been  recorded,  but  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  four 
consecutive  days  in  March  with  maxima  exceeding  65". — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  29. 

A  STEADY  demand,  with  the  supply  about  equal  to  it,  has  enabled  the 
dealers  to  obtain  the  same  rates  during  this  week  as  in  the  previous  one. 
Winter  fruits,  however,  now  begin  to  assume  a  very  perishing  character, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  ordinary  Apples  are  oS'ered  at  very  l&w 
rates.  Dessert  Pears  are  nearly  over.  The  Potato  trade  is  heavy,  and 
large  arrivals  are  to  hand.  Importations  of  French  salading  and  Aspara- 
gus are  tolerably  regular. 

FRUIT. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots doz.    0 

Cherries lb.    0 

Chestnuts bushel  10 

Cnrrants i  sieve    0 

Black do.    0 

Figs doz.    0 

FUberts lb.    0 

Cobs lb.    2 

Gooseberries quart    0 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb.  10 


s.  d.      6. 
I    6  to  3 


Lemons \'  100 

Melons each 


Artichokes  doz. 

Aspara^B r*-  loo 

Beans,  Kidney  ....  Tf>  100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli   bundle 

Bi-uBsela  Sprouts . .  4  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  T»100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauhftower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworta..doz.  bunches 
Cucnmbera  each 

pickling  doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish    ....  bundle 


Molberries lb. 

Nectarines doz. 

Oranges ^  100 

Peaches doz. 

Pears,  kitchen doz. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples ■  lb. 

Plums j  sieve 

Quinces doz. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries    oz. 

Walnuts busbel  10 

do ^••lOO    * 


VEGETABLES, 
d 


a.    S. 

Oto  6 
0      10 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce   doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress,  .punnet 
Onions  bushftl 

picldiug quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bxmches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Qlarro  ws . .  doz. 


8.  d. 

B.  a 

0    0  to  0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

6    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0     0 

2    0 

8    U 

3    0 

H    0 

6    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0   U 

2    0 

S    0 

10    0 

16    0 

1    0 

■i  a 

8.  d. 

8.   d 

0    4  to  (>    6 

1    0 

2    0 

1  n 

2    6 

0    9 

0    0 

5  e 

8    0 

0    0 

0    0 

8    0 

6    0 

0    9 

1    0 

0    0 

n  0 

2    0 

4    0 

8    0 

4    D 

0    6 

1    0 

0    9 

I    6 

I    H 

2    0 

2    0 

8    0 

H    B 

0    0 

3    0 

5    8 

0    (1 

0    0 

0    K 

0    9 

0    0 

0    0 

POULTRY  MARKET.— Makoh  29. 

We  have  a  very  small  supply  of  young  poultry,  and  are  not_  without 

indications  of  scarcity.    Not  only  has  it  been  an  unfavourable  winter  for 

brcodinu,  but  the  absonce  of  a  regular  supply  from  abroad  has  caused  a 

diminution  of  our  usual  etock.    Prices  are  high. 

d 


Ijflrgo  Fowls    4 

Smallerditto  8 

Chiekens  8 

Ducklings 6 

Goslings 8 

Pheasants 0 


d.  8. 
0  to  4 

6  4 

0  8 

0  6 

0  9 

0  0 


Pigeons  0 

Eabbits   1 

Wildditto  0 

Hares  0 

Guinea  Fowl 3 

Grouse    0 


d.       8.  d 
9  to  0   10 

5  16 

9  0    10 

0  0      0 

0  3      6 

0  0     0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

Day 

of 

Week. 

Average  Tempera- 

Snn 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

Month 

APRIL  6—12,  1871. 

tare  near  London. 

43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Seta. 

Age. 

NiKht. 

Days. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.    s. 

6 

Th 

Meeting  of  Linnean  Society,  8  p.m. 

67.0 

36.9 

47.2 

14 

27af5 

40af6 

59af7 

37af6 

16 

2    31 

96 

7 

P 

67.7 

36.8 

47.8 

21 

24      5 

41      6 

25      9 

4      7 

17 

97 

8 

S 

66.1 

35.8 

46.0 

23 

22      5 

43      6 

60    10 

36      7 

18 

1    56 

98 

9 

Sun 

65.0 

35.3 

45.2 

22 

20      5 

44      6 

morn. 

17      8 

19 

1    39 

99 

10 

M 

66.9 

33.5 

44.7 

16 

18      5 

45      6 

12      0 

9      9 

20 

1    22 

100 

11 

To 

66.0 

35.2 

45.6 

20 

15      5 

46      6 

24      1 

14    10 

21 

1      6 

101 

12 

W 

Eoyal  Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show. 

65.8 

86.4 

46.1 

27 

13      5 

48      6 

23      2 

24    11 

c 

0    60 

102 

From  obeervations  taken  near  London  during  forty- 

three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  66.2°,  and  its  night  tem- 

perature  35.7^.     The  greatest  heat  waa  7a',  on  the  7th,  1859 ;  and  the   lowest  cold  20°,  on  the  10th,  18B1).    The  greatest  lau  or  ram  was    | 

0.73  inch. 

1 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE   GRAPE  VINE. 

F  late  years  much  has  been  written  about 
Vines  and  Vine- culture  ;  more  able  writers 
and  more  experienced  cultivators  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  have  recorded  their  matured 
experience  in  these  pages,  and  it  seems  need- 
less to  go  over  the  same  ground,  if  the  nume- 
rous questions  which  are  contained  in  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  did  not  show 
that  information  is  still  required  on  this 
subject. 

As  a  wall  fruit  in  favourable  seasons  and  positions,  the 
Grape  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  out  of  doors  in  the 
south  of  England.  My  experience  with  tliis  method  of 
culture  is  rather  limited,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  many 
varieties  ought  to  be  grown  in  this  way.  The  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  have  ripened 
out  of  doors  when  the  season  has  been  unusually  favourable, 
but  under  such  circumstances  the  well-known  variety  Royal 
Muscadine,  when  placed  in  competition  with  them,  has 
generally  been  placed  first  for  flavour  ;  it  is  the  variety 
usually  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  trained  to  the  walls 
of  cottages,  and  sometimes  carries  immense  crops  of  fruit. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
Vine-culture,  but  merely  to  make  a  few  suggestive  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  varieties,  there  are  so  many 
now  in  cultivation,  and  few  growers  require  more  than  at 
the  most  half  a  dozen,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  anxiety 
to  know  what  sorts  to  plant.  It  is  best  to  plant  the  largest 
proportion  of  black  Grapes,  and  there  is  none  so  generally 
useful  as  the  Black  Hamburgh.  This  variety  succeeds  in 
positions  and  under  cuxumstances  where  many  highly- 
lauded  sorts  would  be  comparative  failures,  and  there  is  no 
other  Grape,  black  or  white,  which  would  so  well  of  itself 
keep  up  a  supply  all  the  year  round. 

Royal  Ascot,  sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  I  would  place 
in  a  higher  position  than  is  sometimes  accorded  it,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  sort  wiU  yet  be  grown 
to  a  large  extent  when  it  is  better  known,  being  robust  in 
growth  and  free-bearing,  the  berries  setting  as  freely  as 
those  of  the  Hamburgh,  of  the  most  intense  black,  covered 
with  a  dense  bloom,  having  a  flavour  to  which  no  one  can 
take  exception,  and  ripening  in  a  cool  house  as  early  as 
the  Hamburgh. 

Alicante  requires  rather  more  heat  to  ripen  it  well ;  it 
does  not  hang  in  good  condition  so  long  as  Lady  Downe's, 
but  when  in  season  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  variety. 
It  was  exhibited  in  good  order  at  South  Kensington  on 
March  1st,  and  gained  the  first  prize  against  very  excel- 
lent examples  of  that  variety. 

Lady  Downe's  is  the  variety  generally  grown  along  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  but  to  do  it  justice  it  requires  rather 
more  heat  than  the  Hamburgh.  It  keeps  better  than  any 
other  sort  of  Grape  ;  I  have  had  it  ripened  in  August,  and 
kept  it  in  pretty  good  condition  until  .June.  To  keep  well, 
the  fruit  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  ;  it  ought  to  be  ripe 
by  the  first  week  of  September.  A  high  night  temperature 
is  not  requu-ed  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth ;  from  (10°  to 

Ko.  623.— Vol.  XS.  New  Sbriis. 


05°  is  a  good  temperature  until  the  first  flowers  are  observed 
to  expand,  when  it  should  be  increased  to  70°  by  night, 
with  a  proportionate  rise  by  day,  say  15°  more  fi.-om  sun  heat. 
An  atmosphere  either  too  moist  or  too  dry  is  to  be  avoided ; 
I  generally  allow  the  evaporating  troughs  to  become  dry, 
merely  sprinkling  the  paths  and  syringing  all  the  wall 
surface  twice  a-day.  Under  such  treatment  nearly  aU  the 
varieties  of  Grapes  set  well,  and  in  the  case  of  shy-setting 
sorts  the  bunches  should  be  gently  shaken  twice  a-day— at 
0  A.M.  and  1  P.M.,  which  will  facilitate  the  process.  After 
the  flowering  period  a  lower  temperature  is  advisable. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  Lady  Downe's  is  the  Liability 
of  the  berries  to  scalding.  The  time  when  most  danger  is 
to  be  feared  from  this  is  after  stoning,  and  immediately 
before  the  Grapes  show  signs  of  colouring ;  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere,  with  abundant  ventilation  in  the  day,  will 
entirely  prevent  it.  As  the  Lady  Downe's  Grape  is  gene- 
rally required  to  keep  late  in  the  spring,  the  berries  should 
be  well-thinned  out,  for  if  they  are  too  close  the  bunches 
will  not  keep  well.  It  is  injurious  to  the  Vines  to  allow 
the  Grapes  to  hang  till  spring.  I  generally  cut  all  the 
ijunches  in  January,  removing  as  much  young  wood  as 
will  allow  the  end  of  it  to  be  inserted  in  a  bottle  of  water ; 
if  they  are  hung  up  in  a  frost-proof  room,  and  the  bottles 
filled  with  water  as  often  as  it  is  required— about  once  or 
twice  a-week— the  bunches  draw  up  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  kept  in  the 
water  to  prevent  its  becoming  ott'ensive.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  fruit  will  keep  sound,  and  the  stalk  fresh, 
until  May.  I  have  had  the  bunches  in  tolerably  good 
condition  in  the  middle  of  June,  five  months  after  they 
were  cut  from  the  Vine. 

The  Alicante  is  a  very  desirable  variety.     It  is  a  mag- 
nificent Grape,  requiring  a  rather  higher  temperature  than 
that  recommended  for   Lady  Downe's ;   it  keeps  in  good 
condition  until  March,  and  is  large  in  bunch  and  berry ; 
its  colour  is  the  most  intense  black,  and  the  berries  are 
j  covered  with  a  dense  bloom.     If  you  ask  for  the  Alicante 
I  in  the  nursery  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  Morocco 
]  will  be  sent.     The  latter  is  a  good  Grape,  but  not  to  be 
recommended  for   general  culture.     It  does   not   acquire 
such  a  fine  colour  as  the  Alicante  :  the  berries  are  of  a 
different  shape,  being  long  oval,  and  when  the  t\yo  varie- 
I  ties  have  once  been  seen  together  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
1  distinguishing  them  from  each  other. 
j      Of  white  Grapes  adapted  for  a  cool  house  there  is  none 
j  as  yet  sent  out  so  constantly  good  as  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
'  Of  sorts  not  having  a  Muscat  flavovu-  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, when  well  grown,  is  a  splendid  Grape.     It  has  been 
stated  that  this  variety  succeeds  m  a  house  not  artificially 
heated,  under  such  circumstances  it  has  not   done  very 
well   with  me ;   the  berries  contain  too  much  water,  and 
decay  very  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  whereas   when  the 
fruit  is  well  ripened  the  berries  are  firm  in  the  flesh,  and 
will  keep  for  three  months.     I  prefer  to  grow  Buckland 
Sweetwater  grafted  or  inarched  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

Wlute  Frontignan  is  a  very  good  Grape  with  a  distinct 
flavour  much  esteemed  by  some.     The  bunches  are  not 
generally  of  a  large  size,  but  the  ben-ies  are  rather  above 
No.  1176.— Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Sebtes. 
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tlie  medium  size ;  it  is  a  very  free-bearing  variety,  and  in 
every  respect  preferable  to  the  Troveren  Frontignan,  which  is 
iaconatant,  and  the  berries  of  which  soon  change  to  a  bad 
colour. 

In  the  Golden  Champion  we  were  to  have  a  white  companion 
to  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  it  is  not  as  yet  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  although  when  well  managed  it  is  the  best  white 
Grape  we  possess  not  having  a  Muscat  flavour.  Some  growers 
of  it  complain  that  it  shows  none  or  but  few  bunches  ;  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  it  in  this  respect;  in  the  early  vinery 
here  a  rod  of  it  about  12  feet  long  showed  one  or  two  large 
bunches  on  almost  every  spur,  and  the  bunches  are  as  large  on 
the  old  wood  as  on  the  new.  It  is  like  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat 
in  one  respect — the  flowers  are  too  close  together,  so  that  it  is 
well  to  thin  a  number  of  them  out  before  they  expand. 

Where  it  can  be  cultivated,  there  is  no  white  Grape  to  equal 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  it  requires  rather  more  heat  and  a 
longer  period  to  ripen  than  any  of  the  other  sorts  I  have  named. 
It  succeeds  well  in  the  same  house  as  the  Alicante.  When  I 
was  in  a  situation  north  of  the  Forth  we  found  it  necessary  to 
start  the  Muscat  house  on  the  1st  of  February,  using  artificial 
heat  from  that  date,  shutting  up  the  house  early  in  the  day, 
and  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  increasing  to 
55°  and  60°  as  soon  as  the  Vines  showed  signs  of  starting  into 
growth,  and  rising  to  70°  by  the  time  they  were  in  flower.  In 
the  south  of  England  it  is  not  necessary  to  start  a  Muscat 
house  by  artificial  heat.  I  wait  until  the  Muscats  start 
naturally,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  March,  when,  if  the 
weather  is  cold  and  unfavourable,  a  very  little  artificial  heat  is 
applied,  so  that  the  night  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50°. 
This  temperature  should  be  gradually  increased  until  it  rises 
to  from  65°  to  70°  at  night  by  the  time  that  two  leaves  are 
formed  beyond  the  first  bunch,  and  when  the  first  flowers  are 
observed  to  expand  a  further  increase  of  5°  is  made.  Under 
Buch  treatment,  in  the  south  of  England,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  will  be  perfectly  ripe  by  the  first  week  of  September. 

As  a  very  late-keeping  Grape  there  is  to  be  found  a  very 
excellent  variety  in  the  White  Tokay ;  it  is  not  generally  so 
large  in  bunch  nor  is  it  so  robust  in  growth  as  the  Trebbiano, 
but  a  large,  close  bunch  is  no  recommendation  in  a  late-keep- 
ing Grape.  The  Tokay  requires  the  heat  of  a  Muscat  house  to 
ripen  it  well,  and  this,  of  course,  is  against  it ;  but  where  a 
late  Grape  is  required  not  having  a  Muscat  flavour,  I  would 
plant  this  in  preference  to  any  other  white  sort.  For  a  cool 
house,  to  ripen  with  Lady  Downe's,  there  is  the  new  white 
variety  of  that  name  raised  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith  ;  in 
bunch  and  berry  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  black  variety,  except 
that  the  berries  are  perhaps  larger  and  of  a  beautiful  golden 
colour.  It  succeeds  well  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
black  kind. 

Nearly  all  the  above  varieties  of  Grapes  are  adapted  for  pot- 
culture,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  grow  fruiting  canes 
in  one  season  from  the  eye.  I  have  now  most  of  the  sorts  I 
have  named,  strong  plants  inl2inch  pots,  showing  three  times 
as  many  bunches  as  the  plants  could  finish  properly,  and  the 
eyes  were  put  in  only  thirteen  months  ago. — James  Douglas. 


ROSE  FELIX  GENERO— ROSE  PRUNING - 

SYRINGING  GRAPES,  &o. 
I  AM  sorry  I  ventured  to  impugn  Mr.  Eadcljffe's  decision  with 
regard  to  Felix  Genero,  as  I  presume  I  am  the  fast  coach  alluded 
to.  In  this  case  I  rather  think  I  was  the  slow  coach  and  Mr. 
Eadcljffe  the  fust.  I  merely  said,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that 
Felix  Genero  had  not  with  me  at  all  come  up  to  the  character 
which  Mr.  Eadcljffe  gave  it,  and  having  judged  in  several 
shows,  I  only  once  saw  it  exhibited  last  year  (though,  of  course, 
it  may  have  escaped  my  observation),  and  that  was  in  twenty- 
four  new  Eoses  at  Oxford,  and  I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  by 
Mr.  Cranston.  I  hope  I  may  be  mietaken,  and  that  it  may 
come  to  the  fore  at  the  exhibition  stands  this  year.  It  is  cer- 
tainly hardy  and  a  good  grower,  but — 1  will  not  enter  into 
the  buts — I  have  said  my  say  on  this  point  already,  and  time 
will  prove  who  is  right. 

I  can  certainly  endorse  what  Mr.  Eadolyffe  says  with  respect 
to  Baronne  Pr6vost,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  and 
M.  de  Montigny,  as  I  am  slow  coach  enough  to  be  sorry  if  old 
Baronne  Prevost  is  discarded  from  the  garden,  and  there  are 
few  better  Eoses  of  that  shade  of  colour  than  M.  de  Montigny. 
I  have  always  seen  Souvenir  de  M.  Poiteau  very  rough.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  experience  of  others  have  been 
in  regard  to  it. 


In  pruning  Eoses  after  this  severe  winter  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  uncertain  and  unequal  the  efiect  of  the  frost  is  ;  in 
some  cases  succulent  unripe  growth  has  been  quite  uninjured, 
while  old  wood  on  the  same  plant  has  been  killed.  In  many 
cases  young  strong  buds  have  pushed  from  last  year's  wood, 
while  the  old  wood  below  is  dead.  In  other  trees  old  wood  is 
alive  and  the  young  killed ;  but  in  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  the  old  wood  has  suffered  much  more  than  the  young. 
By  old  wood  I  mean  two  or  three  years  old,  as  I  never,  on 
Manetti  stocks,  allow  older,  for  young  and  more  vigorous  wood 
pushes  up  each  year  from  the  base,  and  the  old  is  cut  away. 
I  have  hardly  any  injury  on  those  shoots  which  pushed  from 
the  base  last  summer  and  autumn.  The  only  Eoses  killed 
with  me  have  been  Celine  Forestier,  America,  and  Maieehal 
Niel,  but  they  will  all  push  again  from  the  root.  Maieehal 
Niel  on  its  own  roots  seems  to  bloom  freely  in  pots.  I  have  one 
now  in  a  7-inch  pot  with  seven  well-developed  buds  on  it,  all  of 
which  seem  likely  to  open. 

I  fully  expected  to  be  called  over  the  coals  for  saying  that 
syringing  did  not  spoil  the  bloom  of  Grapes.  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
commend the  practice  ;  I  merely  stated  what  was  my  personal 
observation.  I  have  tried  it  with  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  with  Alicante,  and  have 
not  found  any  injury,  and  my  object  in  stating  my  experience 
was  that  gardeners,  who  may  be  unlucky  enough  to  have  red 
spider  or  other  insect  pests,  as  mealy  bug,  on  their  Grapes, 
should  not  be  afraid  of  the  free  use  of  the  syringe.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Simpson  is  right,  that  very  good,  and  perhaps  the  best 
Grapes,  can  be  secured  with  proper  treatment  without  the  use 
of  the  syringe,  but  I  have  seen  many  a  house  suffering  after 
the  bloom  was  set  from  want  of  it.  Of  course  in  cold  and  late 
houses  it  would  never  answer  to  try  the  experiment.  Many 
persons,  again,  are  afraid  of  syringing  Grapes  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  recommend  a  dry  atmosphere  for  the  sake  of 
the  pollen.  I  have  never  found  syringing  injure  the  setting 
of  either  Vines  or  fruit  trees,  so  long  as  the  temperature  was 
not  too  low,  and  I  know  one  of  the  best  Vine-growers  in  the 
south  of  England,  who  is  especially  successful  with  pot  Vines, 
syringes  twice  a-day  all  through  the  growing  season. 

I  am  very  glad  "  C.  C.  E."  has  upset  another  horticultural 
fallacy  with  respect  to  wireworms.  He  told  me  his  experiment 
some  time  ago,  and  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  publish  it.  Of 
all  absurd  crotchets  it  seems  the  most  absurd,  to  fancy  a  tough- 
skinned  grub  like  a  wireworm,  which  requires,  as  "  C.  C.  E." 
says,  a  strong  thumb  nail,  would  "  bursten  hissen  "  (as  a  York- 
shire man  says)  with  an  overdose  of  rape  cake.  Even  the  frog 
in  the  fable  could  not  surpass  this  feat.  The  only  good  rape 
dust  could  possibly  do  would  be  to  give  the  grub  something  it 
liked  to  feed  on,  and  keep  it  from  other  food,  and  also  as  a 
manure  it  might  give  the  plant  additional  power  to  fight  against 
the  insects'  ravages. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  A.  Ketr  has  spoken  up  in  favour  of  Golden 
Champion.  With  me  it  has  made  stronger  growth  the  last  two 
years  than  any  Vine  I  have,  and  every  shoot  on  the  only  plant 
I  have  is  showing  either  one  or  two  bunches.  I  fancy  it  re- 
quires an  intermediate  temperature,  nnd  will  not  stand  either 
forcing  or  starving.  I  lipened  five  very  fine  bunches  last  year. 
It  has  certainly  a  decided  tendency  to  crack,  which  may  be 
obviated  by  nicking  the  stem  of  the  bunch,  so  as  to  check  the 
flow  of  sap.  There  are  other  Grapes  with  finer  flavour,  but  I 
know  none  handsomer,  and  when  well  ripened  it  is  a  first-rate 
Grape.  I  know  of  no  one  who  manages  Muscat  Hamburgh  so 
well  as  Mr.  Pearson.  His  bunches  last  year  were  wonderful ; 
but  I  dare  not  at  present  state  weight  or  size,  and  hope  Mr. 
Pearson  himself  will  do  so.  His  plan  is  to  give  plenty  of  leaf- 
action  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  a  leaf  of  a  seedling 
Vine  in  one  of  Mr.  Pearson's  large  houses ;  he  cut  it  off 
the  plant  for  me,  it  was  22J  inches  across  the  widest  part, 
and  21  inches  Itngthways ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size,  I 
had  a  Times  newspaper  and  rolled  it  up  in  it  to  take  it  away, 
and  when  laid  on  the  full  sheet  of  The  Times  it  extended 
beyond  it  on  each  side  either  way  I  placed  it,  and  very  nearly 
touched  the  top  and  bottom  at  the  same  time.  A  sheet  of  The 
Times  is  about  24  inches  by  20.— C.  P.  Peach. 


THE  GROS  COLMAN  GRAPE. 
I  isiPOKTED  this  grand  Grape  from  the  late  M.  Vibert  about 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  the  largest  of  our  purple  Grapes,  and 
when  thoroughly  ripe  is  exceedingly  rich  and  good,  keeping 
well  till  December  or  later.  The  slow  progress  that  an  unknown 
Grape,  or  any  kind  of  fruit  not  Ecglitb,  makes  ie  very  rema'.k- 
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able.  I  planted  my  first  Vine  oi  this  sort  in  one  of  my  hedge 
orchard  houses.  The  climate  was  too  cool,  and  it  did  not  ripen, 
but  its  berries  and  bunches  were  enormous.  It  is  only  within 
these  few  years  that  its  good  qualities  have  been  discovered. 
I  tasted  it  last  autumn  in  the  vineries  of  Mr.  Miller  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  and  found  it  of  high  excellence.  I  have  also  heard 
of  it  from  several  growers  as  being  very  large  and  very  good. 
Like  all  fine  Grapes  it  requires  a  little  heat. — Thos.  Eiveks. 


WILD   GERANIUMS. 


The  wild  Geraniums  of  England  are  a  very  interesting  family 
■of  plants,  particularly  in  respect  to  their  foliage.  Sach  species 
as  Geranium  molle,  lucidum,  and  columbiuum,  from  their  neat- 
ness of  growth  and  extreme  hardiness,  are  well  calculated  for 
winter  and  spring  gardening.  What  we  want  in  these  Gera- 
niums are  decided  and  striking  forms  of  variegation  which  will 
•come  true  from  seed ;  and  these  Geraniums  are  very  prolific 
in  seeds,  every  one  of  which  will  vegetate.  These  species  are 
of  the  easiest  cultivation ;  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  July  or 
August,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
or  potted  singly  in  small  pots  and  repotted  as  they  may  require. 
They  are  charming  plants  for  the  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 

Of  Geranium  molle  I  have  found  several  very  distinct  varie- 
ties, but  the  best  is  Geranium  molle  aureum.  It  delights  in  a 
rich  sandy  soil,  and  looks  well  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
and  spring.  This  plant  was  sent  to  a  London  nursery  of  note, 
but  owing  to  my  moving  here  I  have  been  unable  to  inquire 
how  it  has  been  treated ;  however,  it  is  a  fine  edging  plant 
when  managed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

I  have  not  yet  discovered  any  variegated  forms  of  Geranium 
lucidum  through  not  having  met  with  it  in  any  quantity  in  a 
wild  state.  I  have  no  doubt  but  numerous  variegated  varieties 
might  reward  some  careful  observer  in  the  head  quarters  of 
Geranium  lucidum.  The  whole  family  seem  to  me  inclined  to 
sport  into  variegation  repeatedly.  I  shall  never  forget  first 
meeting  with  Geranium  molle  aureum  ;  a  nice  little  colony  in 
the  middle  of  a  pasture  field  in  Kent,  amongst  a  host  of  the 
plain  green-leaved  variety,  no  doubt  the  progeny  of  a  single 
plant  growing  there  the  previous  season.  I  have  had  six  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Geranium  molle,  which  I  may  call  aureum, 
albo-reticulatum,  striatum,  luteo-striatum,  marginatum,  and 
one  with  a  clouded  or  spotted  foliage.  Striatum  only  comes 
occasionally  from  seeds ;  the  others  seem  to  reproduce  them- 
selves freely  from  seeds,  but  by  far  the  best  of  all  is  G.  molle 
aureum. 

Geranium  oolumbinum  I  have  also  had  with  an  irregular 
variegation,  and  it  likewise  comes  occasionally  true  from  seed. 

The  only  variation  I  have  as  yet  noticed  in  the  flowers  of 
Geranium  molle  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers.  I  must  look 
out  for  one  with  larger  petals  than  usual  to  breed  from,  for  I 
find  as  yet  I  am  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  wild  Geraniums 
of  England. — W.  E.,  Cromwell  House. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 

The  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  with  beautiful  plants  is 
an  art  now  receiving  increased  attention.  It  is  my  lot  to  have 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  at  present.  I  have  both  on  tables 
and  elsewhere  in-doors  a  fine  display  of  showy  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Azaleas,  white  Lilacs — which  are  very 
useful,  and  of  which  I  have  had  a  succession  in  small  pots  since 
about  Christmas,  in  plants  about  18  inches  high  and  half  that 
in  diameter,  and  in  full  flower — Lily  of  the  Valley,  Epacrises, 
and  Roses.  Of  the  last  I  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  little  specimens 
of  Tea  varieties  in  6-inch  pots,  and  nothing  can  be  finer  for  vases 
or  most  decorative  purposes  than  their  beautiful  fresh  foliage 
and  ever-pleasing  flowers.  I  put  these  plants  into  a  pit  with  a 
little  bottom  heat  a  little  more  than  six  weeks  ago,  giving  them 
something  like  an  average  summer  temperature,  and  as  they 
advanced  I  kept  them  free  of  green  fly  by  fumigating  as  soon 
as  the  insect  appeared,  and  they  have  well  repaid  the  trouble. 
When  the  larger  plants  were  put  into  the  difierent  vases  I 
usually  decked  their  surfaces  with  the  best  green  moss  that 
could  be  gathered  in  the  woods  ;  but  lately  I  have  introduced 
with  benefit  into  that  material  a  lot  of  the  smaller  bulbous 
plants  in  flower,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  &c.,  and  carrying 
out  the  same  plan  in  plant  stands  for  the  other  rooms  has  also 
been  of  advantage.  Eound  the  edges  of  the  stands,  where  we 
could  not  put  in  a  pot  plant,  a  pot  of  Tulips,  for  instance,  was 
taken,  the  bulbs  singled  out,  and  these  put  in  all  round  amongst 
the  damp  moss. 


It  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence  that  stands  which  have  to  be 
filled  with  plants  for  the  rooms  have  but  very  little  space  for 
good-sized  pots  with  plants  in  them,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances I  have  at  a  former  time  frequently  put  in  flowering 
spikes  of  Tritomas,  Gladiolus,  and  heads  of  Eucharis  amazonica 
in  bottles  of  water  hidden  amongst  the  moss,  so  as  to  make  the 
best  arrangement  with  the  other  things. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  of  decorating  the  dinner  table  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  good  collection 
of  growing  plants  to  choose  from.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
regulated  according  to  the  different  seasons  in  which  they  are 
required.  Our  last  season,  so  to  speak,  began  with,  and  has 
continued  since,  the  beginning  of  winter.  Our  best  plants  then 
were  Weatherill's  Solanums,  Gesnera  exoniensis  and  G.  ma- 
crantha,  which  were  really  beautiful.  Soon  after  these  I  had 
Azalea  amrena,  a  fine-coloured  species,  and  although  its  flowers 
are  not  large,  they  are  produced  in  great  numbers.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  plant  for  general  decoration,  and  forces  well.  All  the 
winter  we  had  nice  pots  of  Iresine,  which,  with  its  transparent 
red  colour,  has  a  beautiful  effect  at  night.  We  had  also  a 
collection  of  Ferns  to  choose  from,  though  flowering  plants 
were  most  in  demand,  and  the  best  of  these  we  found  to  be  the 
common  stove  Maiden-hair,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Nephrolepis 
pectinata,  and  Lomaria  gibba.  As  soon  as  the  new  year  came 
in  I  had  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Shortly  afterwards  came 
in  a  host  of  the  other  spring-flowering  bulbs.  Towards 
February  I  was  using  pretty  little  plants  of  bright  Ehododen- 
drons  with  large  heads  of  flower,  Thyrsacanthus,  Dielytras, 
successions  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  some  of  the  other  plants 
already  named.  Now  we  are  using  good-looking  little  plants  of 
the  common  Hydrangea  with  large  heads  of  rosy  flowers.  We 
have  also  in  vases  young  specimens  of  fancy  Pelargoniums  well 
flowered,  plants  of  the  native  Primrose  procured  from  the 
woods,  Violets  lifted  from  the  open  border,  and,  as  I  always  do, 
I  try  to  make  the  best  of  the  materials  around  me.  Much  can 
be  done  in  this  way — more  than  most  people  imagine. 

In  making  up  glasses  of  cut  flowers,  some  of  which  have 
always  been  on  our  table,  I  have  lately,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  spring-flowering  bulbs,  been  putting  in  perfect  speci- 
mens— that  is  to  say,  with  their  leaves  as  well  as  flowers, 
and  it  gives  a  much  better  appearance  than  when  the  glasses 
are  filled  with  flowers  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  leaves  of  a  plant  accompanying  its  flower  which  can- 
not be  well  described.  A  Eose,  for  example,  never  looks  so  well 
as  when  accompanied  with  Eose  leaves. — Eobebt  Mackeliab. 


TWO  HINTS  FOR  FRUIT-GROWERS. 

I  AM  not  a  fruit-grower,  have  no  wall,  and  the  only  thing  to 
which  I  can  lay  any  pretension  in  the  shape  of  fruit  culture 
is  a  miniature  fruit  garden,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Elvers;  but  "nihil  horticulturanum  a  me  alienum 
puto,"  which  freely  translated  means,  "  I  never  turn  up  my 
nose  at  anything  connected  with  gardening,"  and  as  I  generally 
walk  about  with  my  eyes  open,  I  occasionally  light  upon  some- 
thing which  not  only  interests  me  but  may  be  found  useful  to 
others. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  Petworth,  Lord  Leconfield's  noble  seat 
in  Sussex,  and  had  a  leisurely  walk  through  the  garden  with 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Jones,  than  whom  I  know  not  a  better 
specimen  of  what  a  thoroughly  good  English  gardener  ought  to 
be.  Well,  it  is  not  much  of  a  time  to  be  gardenising,  but  in  an 
establishment  like  this  there  is  always  something  to  be  seen ; 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  seen  two  such  houses  as 
the  early  Peach  and  Grape  house.  The  Peach  trees  are  trained 
over  an  arched  trellis,  and  others  are  trained  against  the  back 
wall ;  all  the  trees  were  evenly  cropped  with  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  would  be  reddy  in  May — not  a  red 
spider  to  be  seen,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  fire  heat 
required  in  such  a  winter  as  the  past  to  bring  trees  so  forward. 
Mr.  Jones  attributed  this  result  in  a  great  measure  to  a  plan 
I  have  seen  nowhere  else.  Hurdles  were  placed  over  the  pipes 
which  run  round  the  house,  and  of  course  underneath  the  Peach 
trees  which  cover  the  trellis  ;  on  these  hurdles  was  laid  a  good 
thick  layer  of  short  hotbed  dung,  and  this  was  watered  two  or 
three  times  a-day  ;  the  heat  from  the  pipes  passed  up  through 
it,  a  gentle  moisture  charged  with  ammonia  was  produced,  and 
as  a  consequence  red  spider  could  not  exist.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  this  was  the  sole  reason  of  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  trees,  but  I  believe  it  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  may 
be  worth  recording  by  those  who  have  similar  work. 

In  regard  to  out-door  fruit,  the  protection  of  walls  from  earl 
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spring  frosts  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  doing  it  deter  many,  while  there  is  the  danger 
of  leaving  the  cover  up  too  much,  and  so  coddling  the  trees. 
Mr.  Jones's  plan  is  simply  to  place  long  poles  in  a  slanting 
direction  against  the  wall,  and  on  these  to  fix  horizontally  about 
a  foot  apart  loosely-twisted  straw  ropes,  roughly  done,  so  that 
the  straws  project,  and  sometimes  nearly  pass  from  one  rope 
to  the  others.  This  is  left  on  at  all  times.  I  can  testify  that 
Apricot  trees  covered  thus  suffered  nothing  during  those  severe 
days  we  had  the  week  before  last,  and  that  it  is  a  simple,  cheap, 
and  effective  proteciion  to  waU-fiuit  trees  when  in  blossom. 
— D.,  Deal.  

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

April  5  th. 

Although  not  one  of  the  principal  shows,  there  was  on  this  occa- 
sion a  peculiarly  attractive  display,  not  so  much  of  the  subjects  for 
which  prizes  were  offered  as  of  those  not  specially  invited.  The  Roses 
formed  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  lovely  banks  of  these  rivetted  the 
attention  of  every  visitor,  and  of  snch  there  were  many.  They  had  a 
beanty,  a  freshness,  a  charm  all  their  own.  The  splendid  plant  of 
Rhododendron  arborenm,  noticed  last  week,  formed  the  brilliant 
centrepiece  to  the  whole. 

Class  1  was  for  six  distinct  Odontoglossnms.  The  only  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  Bull,  who  had  a  first  prize  for  O.  Alesandrse  Trianae,  O.  tri- 
umphans,  O.  cordatum,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  and  a 
variety  of  O.  nebulosum.  The  plants  were  not  large,  but  in  good 
bloom. 

Cyclamens  were  shown  in  Classes  2  and  3,  the  former  being  for  col- 
lections unlimited  as  regards  the  number,  the  latter  for  collections  of 
twelve.  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa, 
Twickenham,  was  first  wfth  a  collection  of  upwarda  of  one  hundred 
pots,  many  of  the  plants  forming  fine  masses  of  blossom,  and  several 
of  the  varieties  verv  beautiful  in  colour.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Hayes  Nursery,  who  had  also  a  numerous  collection  ; 
and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Isleworth,  who  was  also  first  for  twelve  in  profuse  bloom,  Mr.  Goddard 
being  second.  For  six  Cyclamens  shown  in  Class  4,  Mr.  Goddard  was 
first  and  Mr.  James  second. 

Cinerarias  came  next  in  order  in  the  schedule.  The  best  nine  came 
from  Mr.  Lacey,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Mortimer,  Esq.,  Wigmore  Park, 
Dorking.  These  were  compact,  well-grown  plants,  not  large,  but  full 
of  bloom.  Compactum,  with  a  white  eye  and  broad  rosy  purple  edge  ; 
Delicatum,  white,  with  a  narrow  edge  of  the  same  colour ;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  purplish  crimson  self ;  and  Empress  were  the  most  noticeable. 
Mr.  James,  who  was  second,  had  Blue  Bell,  always  conspicuous  by  its 
beautiful  dark  blue  colour,  and  Miss  Smith,  a  pretty  blue-edged  free- 
flowering  kind. 

Class  6  was  for  six  Amaryllids,  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  C.  Kieser, 
Esq.,  Brosbourne.  the  only  exhibitor,  taking  a  first  prize  with  Olga,  a 
beautiful  pale  crimson  variety  edged  and  streaked  with  white ;  Robert, 
bright  scarlet ;  and  four  other  kinds  which  do  not  call  for  special 
remark.  Mr.  Baxter  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  seedlings, 
among  which  Kieseri,  blood  red,  and  Duke  of  Cambridge,  scarlet,  were 
striking. 

For  boxes  of  six  hardy  Primroses,  shown  in  Class  7,  the  first  prize 
was  withheld,  and  a  second  was  given  to  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 
Golden  Chain,  yellow  with  an  orange  eye,  was  very  free-flowering. 
Among  the  others  were  the  double  white  and  double  Ulac  varieties  of 
Primula  acaulis. 

In  Class  8,  for  six  bulbous  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Ware  bad  a  first 
prize  for  the  blue  Grape  Hyacinth,  yellow  and  red  Crown  Imperials, 
Triteleia  uniflora,  the  pretty  little  Narcissus  juncifolins,  and  Fritillaria 
pyrenaica,  with  pendulous  bell-shaped  flowers,  dull  purple  mottled 
with  yellow  on  the  outside. 

The  miscellaneous  subjects  were  very  numerous,  and  of  them  the 
magnificent  collections  of  Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  William 
Paul,  Paul  &  Son,  and  Lane  &:  Son,  constituted  a  show  of  themselves. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  mention  the  names  of  the  varieties  of  which 
fine  examples  were  shown — they  were  bo  numerous,  including  most  of 
the  well-known  kinds.  Charles  Lawson  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's  collection 
was  most  splendid,  perfection  in  bloom  and  freshness  of  colour.  Facing 
this  was  another  fine  plant  of  the  same  variety  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
vrith  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  vei-y  fine,  just  beneath  it.  Marquise  de 
Mortemart  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's  collection  was  exquisite,  and  Beauty  of 
Waltham  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady  were  also  remarkably  fine.  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Ilolloway,  sent  a  collection  in  which  were  Palms,  with 
Chamffidorea  Ernesti-Augusti  bearing  its  catkin-like  inflorescence, 
several  Orchids,  Tiilandsia  Lindeni,  Camellias,  and  several  other 
plants.  Messrs.  Lane  sent  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  pots,  to- 
gether with  cut  blooms  of  the  same,  and  of  Roses.  From  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  came  a  fine  basket  of  Mrs.  Hcadly  Golden  Tricolor  Pelar- 
gonium, together  with  baskets  of  Mrs.  Turner,  Mr.  Rutter,  and  several 
other  kinds  ;  also  collections  of  Alpine  and  Show  Auriculas  bloomed  i 
in  his  usual  excellent  style.  | 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  fine  miscellaneous  collection,  including  Den- 
drobium  Farmer!  and   the  Golden  D.  cbrysotoxum  in  fine  bloom,  to-  i 
gether  with  several  other  fine    Orchids,   Anthurium    Scherzerianum  ! 
TPith  large  and  extremely  brilliant  epathes,  the  white  Rhododendron 


Sesterianum,  &c.  Mr.  Needle,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  sent 
three  boxes  of  Ophi*ys  and  Orchids,  including  numerous  species.  For 
this  fine  exhibition  we  believe  the  award  of  a  Lindley  medal  has  been 
recommended  to  the  Council.  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  sent  his 
W^hite  Azalea  Lady  Poltimore,  forming  a  fine  pyramid  of  bloom. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  Eudgea  macro- 
phylla  with  lai'ge  heads  of  its  white  flowers,  which  it  appears  to  pro- 
duce freely.  From  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  came  Epacris  hya- 
cinthiflora  carminata,  a  free-flowering  variety  ;  a  collection  of  Alpine 
Auriculas  ;  and  a  collection  of  Palms,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Orchids — among  the  last,  Arpophyllum  squarrosum  in  fine  con- 
dition. Mr.  Bull  also  sent  a  collection  of  Odontoglossums,  including 
O.  Pescatorei  and  Cervantesii,  likewise  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Palms,  Orchids,  stove  and  gi*eenhouse  plants,  fruiting  Aucubas, 
&c.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagahot,  sent  a  collection  of  his  beautiful  new 
Clematises — as  Miss  Bateman,  white,  very  fine ;  Albert  Victor, 
bluish  lilac  ;  Lord  Londesborough,  a  very  distinct  slaty  purple,  with  a 
bronze-red  band  in  the  centre  of  each  segment.  Mr.  Ware  exhibited 
six  double  Wallflowers  in  excellent  bloom,  Dielytra  spectabilis  well 
grown  and  bloomed,  Spiraea  japonica,  and  a  collection  of  spring 
flowers.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  nearly  all  the  above  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  C.  Kieser,  Esq.,  sent  Tropa?olum  tricolor 
trained  on  a  flat  trellis,  in  fine  bloom  ;  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of 
Ascot,  a  box  of  very  fine  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  ;  and  Mr. 
WUliams  a  specimen  plant  of  the  large-flowered  Mignonette  admirably 
grown. 

Special  certificates  were  given  to  Mr.  Needle  for  his  collection  o£ 
terrestrial  Orchids ;  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  collection  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums ;  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  group  of  plants,  also  for  his  plant 
of  Mignonette ;  and  to  Messrs.  Standish  for  their  box  of  Marechal 
Niel  Rose.  

Fruit  Committee. — G.  E.  Blenkins,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  LocHe, 
gardener  to  F.  W.  Berger,  Esq.,  Court  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  sent 
six  Cucumbers  Blue  Gown.  Mr.  Cadger,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo, 
sent  two  handsome  seedling  Cucumbers,  which  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  good  quality  ;  but  a  desire  was  expressed  that  the  variety 
should  be  shown  in  a  younger  state.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  also  sent  a  seedling  Cucumber,  named  Marquis  of  Lome, 
28^  inches  long.  The  same  gentlemen  also  sent  specimens  of  the 
Sandringham  Celery,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  known  as  Turner's  Incomparable  White  and 
the  Blanc  Court  of  the  French. 

Mr.  Fowle,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Mildmay,  Bart.,  Dogmersfield,  sent 
two  dishes  of  Strawberries,  one  of  which  was  President  and  the  other 
Dogmersfield  Seedling.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  them. 
Mr.  Cadger,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo,  sent  a  dish  of  Keens'  Seedling 
Strawberry,  and  Mr.  Sage,  of  Ashridge  Park  Gardens,  also  sent  a  dish 
of  the  same  variety.  Both  of  these  were  very  meritorious  examples  of 
cultivation,  and  both  received  a  special  certificate. 

Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  P.  Millard,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,- 
sent  two  Queen  Pines  in  pots.  Mr.  C.  M.  McCrow,  The  Gardens, 
Nash  Court,  Faversham,  sent  a  nice  specimen  of  Ripley  Queen  Pine 
weighing  about  4  lbs.,  which  received  a  special  certificate. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  braces  of  black-spiued,  white-spined, 
and  smooth  Cucumbers.  The  best  black-spined  were  a  fine  pair  of 
Blue  Gown,  about  *2  feet  in  length,  from  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Berger.  Esq.,  Court  Gardens,  Great  Marlow.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Ilford,  for  the 
same  variety.  The  first  prize  for  white-spined  went  to  Mr.  Lockie 
for  Gillett's  Recruit,  the  same  exhibitor  also  sent  Berkshire  Challenge. 
Telegraph  from  Mr.  Lockie  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  and  second  in 
the  smooth  class. 

For  salading,  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  P.  Millard,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Acton,  was  first  with  a  varied  assortment,  some  forced,  some  not, 
consisting  of  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuces,  Australian,  Curled,  and  Water 
Cress  ;  Dandelion,  Radinhes,  Mustard,  Beet,  Sorrel,  Tarragon,  &c. 
Mr.  Record,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Ilatfiuld  House, 
was  second  with  Telegraph  Cucumber,  Endives,  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Mustard,  and  Cress. 

Floral  Committer. — Robert  Fortune,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  sent  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Hallii  with 
two  fine  spikes  of  large  flowers,  for  which  a  special  certificate  was 
awarded.  A  special  certificate  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Stevens,  gardener 
to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Reigato,  for  a  magnificent  plant  of  Dendrobium 
fimbriatum  oculatum,  clustered  with  rich  yellow  and  dark  crimson 
flowers.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq. ,  sent  Lycaste 
fulvescens  blooming  very  freely  ;  also  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
nebulosum  nearly  white,  with  orange  spots  in  the  lip.  From  Mr. 
Ware  came  an  Iris,  the  species  of  which  was  doubtful,  and  named 
iberica  on  the  Continent.  It  appears  to  be  Iris  pumila.  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  a  jian  of  Peristrophe  angustifulia  aureo-varie- 
gata,  showing  its  beauty  for  bedding  purposes.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent 
Darlingtouia  californica  in  flower,  a  singular  North  American  Pitcher- 
plant,  extremely  dilficult  of  cultivation.  A  special  certificate  was 
awarded  ;  also  from  the  same  firm  came  Amaryllis  Meteor,  a  glowing 
carmine,  most  splendid  in  colour.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford- 
on-Avou,  exhibited  Rhododendron  Jenkinsii,  closely  allied  to  R.  Dal- 
housiff,  bearing  numerous  trusses  of  its  large  white  and  pale  pink 
flowers.  This  was  remarkably  fine,  and  received  a  special  certificate. 
From  the  same  firm  came  garden  labels  formed  of  an  alloy  of  90  parts- 
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of  zinc  and  10  parts  of  lead.  These  are  said  to  be  very  cheap  and 
dnrable.  A  basket  of  a  dark  kind  of  Polyanthus  called  Early  Ad- 
mirable came  from  Mr.  Porter,  gardener  to  E.  Benham,  Esq.,  Isle- 
worth.  It  appears  to  be  free-flowering.  Mr.  Record  sent  berries  of 
Aralia  japonica  from  the  gardens  at  Hatfield  House  ;  and  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  "Weybridge,  a  plant  of  Fritillaria  imperialis  grown  by  Mr. 
Turner,  nurseryman,  Walton -on -Thames,  showing  fasciation  of  the 
flower  stem  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Torenia 
auricula?folia,  a  pretty  little  plant  with  light  blue,  white,  and  orange 
flowers.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  James  Atkins,  of  Paius- 
*wick,  for  Saxifraga  valdensis,  a  pretty,  very  dwarf,  almost  Moss-lLke 
species,  mth  white  flowers;  also  for  Cotyledon  spinosum,  forming  a 
beautiful,  vei-y  regular  rosette,  and  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  variegated  form  of  Dentzia 
gracilis ;  also  Amaiyllis  Prince  Henry,  a  variety  of  good  form,  cream 
white,  feathered  witja  purplish  crimson.  To  this  a  first-class  certificate 
was  given,  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier  Rose.  A  number  of  seedling  Cinerarias 
were  shown  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  and  cut 
flowers  by  Mr.  Marcham,  gardener  to  E.  Gates,  Esq.,  Iver,  Bucks. 
No  awards,  however,  were  made.  Mr.  Jones,  gardener,  Buckhurst 
Hill,  exhibited  several  new  golden  and  other  Coleuses  ;  and  Mr.  Lee, 
Arundel,  forcing  Pink  Princess  Louise,  a  showy  red  variety. 


General  Meeting. — J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  On 
this  occasion  no  less  than  fifty-three  new  Fellows  were  elected.  The 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  haviug  read  the  Committee  awards,  called  atten- 
tion to  a  cut  specimen  of  the  Jonesia  Asoca  of  "  Paxton's  Flower 
Garden,"  to  which  Saraca  indica  is  given  as  a  synonym,  and  to  that 
name  of  Linnasus  he  believed  Bentham  and  Hooker  had  gone  back. 
The  plant  figured  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  appeared  to  have  more  the 
habit  of  a  Brownea,  to  which  Jonesia  is  nearly  allied,  but  there  were 
five  or  six  kinds  of  Saraca  in  Java,  and  probably  the  plant  of  the 
*'  Flore  des  Serres  "  was  one  of  these.  The  gentleman  who  had  the 
finest  collection  of  Browneas  in  the  kingdom  was  Mr,  Crawford,  of 
Lakelands,  Co.  Cork.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  produced  specimens  of  the 
Wellingtonia  from  the  Marquis  of  Huntley's,  at  Orton,  near  Peter- 
borough, showing  that  the  tree  was  undoubtedly  moncocious,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  being  found  on  the  same  individual.  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Clevedon,  had  sent,  but  too  late  for  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  box  of 
Morels  in  beautiful  condition,  and  it  was  remarked,  of  those  sold  in 
the  shops  a  great  many  came  from  Cashmere.  A  Chinese  Primula, 
with  all  the  petals  green  and  leaf-like,  and  metamorphosed  in  almost 
every  conceivable  manner,  and  a  Calla  tethiopica  brought  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  with  the  leaf  assuming  the  colour  and  character  of  a  spathe, 
were  next  pointed  out  as  morphological  curiosities. 

Mr.  Berkeley  remarked,  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne's  prize 
for  Narcissus,  that  it  had  been  given  this  year  to  a  collection  of  varie- 
ties of  N.  Tazetta,  which  was  not  her  intention,  as  her  object  was  to 
bring  together  species,  not  mere  varieties.  She  had  again  offered  the 
same  prize,  but  for  species,  and  as  these  could  not  be  all  shown  at  one 
meeting,  it  was  proposed  to  commence  at  the  next  one  and  to  continue 
the  competition  to  the  first  April  meeting  next  year,  cut  specimens  to 
be  admissible. 

Major  R.  Trevor  Clarke  expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  future  a  prize 
given  for  a  special  scientific  object,  would  not  be  given  to  bulbs  to  be 
lound  in  every  seedsman's  window. 

Mr.  Bateman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  M.  Linden,  of  Bnussels, 
having  sent  Orchids  for  exhibition,  and  trusted  that  Belgian  horticul- 
turists would  follow  the  initiative.  M.  Linden's  plants  had  come  too 
late  for  the  previous  meeting,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Odontoglossum 
Hallii,  had  not  improved  ;  of  it,  however,  the  specimen  was  the  finest 
he  had  ever  seen.  There  had  lately  been  some  contioversy  as  to  how 
Odontoglossums  should  be  grown.  A  writer  had  recently  stated  that 
they  were  always  found  growing  in  moss,  and  he  had  no  difliculty  in 
lassoing  them  from  the  trees,  whilst  with  other  Orchids  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  sometimes  to  cut  down  the 
tree.  His  own  conclusions  were — 1st,  that  they  should  be  kept  gene- 
rally cool ;  '2nd,  that  it  did  not  do  to  put  them  on  blocks,  but  that  they 
should  be  potted  and  covered  with  moss ;  and  3rd,  with  regard  to  heat, 
that  experience  alone  must  decide,  a  few  degrees  making  all  the  dif- 
ference between  healthy  and  unhealthy  growth,  between  life  and 
death  ;  and  he  instanced  a  case  in  which  during  the  late  winter  out  of 
a  collection  of  Orchids  half  a  dozen  were  killed.  These  came  from 
Costa  Rica,  whereas  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  from  Peru. 

With  regard  to  Vanilla,  referred  to  at  the  last  meeting,  he  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  glean  more  information  than  he  could 
offer  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hanbury's  letter.  He  had  found  that  the  best 
Vanilla  had  long  and  comparatively  thin  pods,  and  there  was  an  in- 
ferior kind  with  pods  like  Bananas.  He  remembered  that  in  this 
country  J.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  of  Penllergare,  used  to  grow 
Vanilla  to  great  perfection.  There  were  other  plants,  however,  which 
yield  scents  similar  to  the  Vanilla ;  for  instance,  a  species  of  Cypri- 
pedium  from  Chiriqui  had  pods  more  fragrant  than  the  true  Vanilla, 
and  instead  of  scrambling  over  a  house,  would  yield  when  only  half  a 
yard  high. 

Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  nowhere  had  he  seen  VaniUa  so  success- 
fully grown  as  at  Lord  Fitzwilliaai's,  where  it  was  superior  even  to 
>that  of  foreign  production.     He  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  the 


subject  of  sweet-scented  plants,  that  lately  he  had  seen  children  in  the 
woods  picking  Violets  not  with  the  stalk,  but  merely  the  heads,  and  on 
inquiry  he  found  that  these  were  for  sale  to  the  chemists  and  druggists. 

Major  Clarke,  having  been  asked  for  his  experience  on  Vanilla,  said, 
though  accustomed  to  crossing  plants,  he  never  could  get  it  to  set. 
He  believed  there  were  bad-setting  varieties,  for  he  had  set  V.  plani- 
folia  year  after  year  without  result. 

The  in-oceedings  closed  with  the  announcement  that  the  next  meet- 
ing would  be  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  there  would  also  be  a  bazaar 
in  aid  of  the  French  relief  fund. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S   MEETING. 

The  March  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Burlington  House, 
the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  the  President.  The 
Baron  Selys-Longchamps  was  elected  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Butterflies  from 
Madagascar.  It  did  not  contain  any  new  species.  Mr.  Butler,  with 
reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  mountains  in  limiting  the 
range  of  species  of  insects  or  their  varieties,  exhibited  distinct  varieties 
of  the  Butterfly  Coenonympha  Satyrion,  which  he  had  taken  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Gemmi  Pass  In  Switzerland,  at  Lenk  and  Ean- 
dersteg. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  some  small  branches  of  young  Ash  trees 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hellins,  from  which  the  bark  had  been 
stripped  in  various  parts  by  Hornets.  He  stated  that  the  paper  of 
which  Hornets'  nests  are  composed  varies  in  its  strength,  being  some- 
times quite  tough,  but  that  it  is  always  made  of  decayed  tinder-like 
wood.  Reaumur  had  observed  the  same  fact,  and  had  considered  that 
the  bark  was  removed,  not  for  building  purposes,  but  to  enable  the 
insect  to  get  a  supply  of  sap  for  food. 

Mr.  Dunning  exhibited  species  of  the  bird  Louse  which  infests  the 
peacock,  and  which  he  now  finds  is  named  Goniodes  falcicornis,  al- 
though Limiffius  had  more  correctly  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Pediculus 
Pavonis. 

Mr.  Lewis  exhibited  some  monstrosities  occurring  in  Lepidopterona 
insects,  in  which  the  antenna)  differed  in  size  in  the  same  insect ;  also 
a  Noctua  satellitia,  in  which  the  right  antenna  was  entirely  wanting. 
Mr.  F.  Smith  communicated  a  statement  he  had  met  with  in  a  work 
of  travels  aflirmative  of  the  luminosity  of  Fulgora,  recorded  in  the 
"Reveu  Zoologique  "  for  1841.  Dr.  Sharp  sent  some  notes  on  British 
species  of  Osypoda,  a  genus  of  Rove  Beetles ;  and  Mr.  A.  Miiller  an 
account  of  some  galls  made  by  a  species  of  Cecidomyia  upon  the  leaves 
of  Campanula  rotundifolia  received  from  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Lowne  read  a  paper  "  On  Immature  Sexuality  in  Insects," 
which  he  had  written  in  consequence  of  having  observed  in  the  Holy 
Land  wingless  specimens  of  a  Grasshopper,  which  he  considered  as 
productive  larvee.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  think  that  species  origin- 
ated occasionally  from  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs  before  the 
acquirement  of  the  adult  characters,  in  consequence  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  these  organs  in  the  embryo  and  larva.  He  further  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  larva  and  pupa  were  states  of  development  which 
had  been  acquired  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  added,  in  the  dis- 
cussiou  which  took  place,  that  possibly  ten  millions  of  years  ago  insects 
were  developed  in  their  perfect  state  ! — a  proof  that  in  the  mind  of  Dar- 
winian naturalists  development  is  not  always  identical  with  progress. 

Mr,  Briggs  detailed  experiments  which  he  had  made  upon  Liparis 
dispar  and  B.  Crattsgi,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes,  and  even  the  sex  itself,  were  depen- 
dent upon  the  alimentary  treatment  of  the  caterpillar.  Such  suppo- 
sitions were,  however,  completely  negatived  by  his  observations. 


Death  of  Baron  Hugel. — This  gentleman's  name  is  associated 
with  so  many  plants,  that  it  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
He  was  founder  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Horticulture  at  Vienna,  and 
was  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Belgium.  His  death  has 
recently  been  announced. 


ORMSON'S  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  HOTHOUSE 
VENTILATION. 
What  a  triumph  it  is  for  British  horticulturists  to  bring 
under  artificial  culture  in  an  unfavourable  climate  the  denizens 
of  the  sunny  south  to  greater  perfection  than  they  attain  in 
their  natives  climates — to  make  them  yield  flowers  finer  and 
more  abundantly,  fruits  larger  and  richer  in  flavour,  than  in 
their  native  lands  !  The  Vine  bears  freely  in  the  open  air  in 
France  and  Germany ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  highly 
favourable  to  it,  but  who  ever  saw  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or 
Italian  Grapes  equal  to,  or  even  approaching,  those  from  Combe 
Abbey,  Garston,  Dalkeith,  or  Castle  Kennedy?  Who  ever  saw 
West  Indian  Pine  Apples  equal  either  in  size  or  flavour  to  those 
grown  in  many  an  English  and  Scottish  garden  ?  And  yet  all 
this,  and  much  more,  is  done  despite  the  rigours  of  frost  and 
the  gardener's  still  more  dreaded  enemy  damp.    It  is  possible 
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to  guard  against  the  one  by  using  more  fire  heat,  and  happily 
where  that  is  most  wanted  there  the  necessary  material  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  much  fire 
heat  brings  with  it  the  necessity  for  much  moisture,  otherwise 
numerous  evils  follow  in  its  suit,  and  in  any  case,  and  especially 
in  the  latter  case,  Tentilation  must  be  insured.  The  object  of 
that  ventilation  may  be  simply  to  afiord  a  supply  of  fresh  air, 
without  which  plants,  like  animals,  cannot  live,  or  it  may  be 
to  dry  up  damp,  or  lastly,  it  may  be  to  lower  the  temperature ; 
but  whatever  be  the  object,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
admission  of  large  bodies  of  air  is  extremely  injurious  to  plants 
growing  in  an  atmosphere  heated  to  a  great  degree  above  that 
of  the  external  air,  as  in  hothouses  in  winter.  Accordingly 
great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  ventilating  at  that  season  to 
avoid  exposing  the  plants  to  sudden  chills  and  draughts, 
much  watchfulness  of  the  weather  has  to  be  exercised  to  seize 
favourable  moments  for  admitting  air,  and  many  devices  are 
adopted  to  prevent  that  air  striking  directly  on  the  inmates  of 
heated  structures.  It  is  sifted  through  netting  or  wirework, 
and  made  to  pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes  or  other  heating 
surfaces,  and  it  has  even  been  carried  by  air  drains  through 
heated  borders,  before  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  foliage.  By  such  means,  with  care  and  judgment,  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained,  but  still  an  efScient  mode  of  winter 
ventilation,  one  which  would  render  the  cultivator  tolerably 
independent  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  has  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum, and  this  Mr.  Ormson,  of  Chelsea,  claims  to  have 
achieved.  Last  July  he  exhibited  at  Oxford  a  model  of  his 
system,  which  was  noticed  at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  and  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  those  who  saw 
it.  It  was,  however,  only  a  model,  though  sufficient  to  show 
the  principle,  but  now  he  has  erected  at  his  works  at  Stanley 
Bridge  a  house  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description. 

The  dimensions  are  not  a  matter  of  consequence,  as  they,  of 
course,  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances  ;  however, 
the  length  of  the  lean-to  is  28  feet  2  inches,  the  width  16  feet 
9  inches.  The  rafters,  4  feet  apart,  are  hollow,  to  carry  off  the 
heated  air  to  ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  the  amount  permitted 
to  escape  being  regulated  at  will.  The  hollow  in  the  rafters  is 
concealed  by  an  iron  grating  of  an  ornamental  character,  through 
the  perforations  in  which  the  heated  air  passes.  The  whole  is 
glazed  with  large  squares  of  very  strong  glass,  that  which  Mr. 
Ormson  employs  for  such  houses  being  32-oz.  Tbe  squares  in 
front  are  2  feet  wide  by  19  inches  long,  those  in  the  roof  about 
1  foot  10  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches,  and  they  overlap  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  grooves  in  the  rafters  and  sash-bars  carry 
down  the  condensed  moisture  to  a  gutter  in  front  which  is  en- 
tirely concealed ;  and  in  glazing  the  whole  of  the  putty  is 
under  the  woodwork,  and,  therefore,  not  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  The  house  is  very  light,  from  the  large  squares 
and  small  amount  of  woodwork  employed,  at  the  same  time  its 
appearance  is  elegant,  and  it  is  evidently  very  strong.  The 
great  features,  however,  are  the  means  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation. Summer  ventilation  is  secured  by  the  front  sashes 
opening  outwards  simultaneously  by  a  rod  and  lever  arm,  and 
similarly  those  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  are  lifted  up  by  a  lever 
with  a  balance  weight,  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  touch 
of  the  finger  will  open  the  whole  of  them  to  any  extent. 
This  balance  weight  is  intended  to  be  concealed  beneath  the 
floor. 

It  is,  however,  the  method  by  which  ventilation  is  secured  in 
winter  that  constitutes  the  important  difference  between  this 
house  and  all  others.  The  heating  medium  in  front  consists 
of  hollow  cylinders  3  feet  long,  with  an  outside  diameter  of 
1  foot,  and  an  inside  diameter  of  G  inches  ;  the  hot  water  cir- 
culates in  the  interval,  the  heating  surface  being  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  four  4-inch  pipes.  The  circulation  is  main- 
tained by  3-inch  pipes  connecting  the  cylinders  with  each  other. 
We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  admitting  air  in  winter,  which, 
after  the  foregoing  explanations,  will  be  easily  understood. 
Passing  from  the  centre  of  each  cylinder  is  an  airway  to  the 
outside,  into  which  the  external  air  can  pass  on  a  sliding  ven- 
tilator, similar  to  those  used  in  railway  carriages,  being  pushed 
back.  The  cold  air  has  therefore  to  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  heated  cylinder  and  up  among  the  four  connecting  pipes 
before  entering  the  house,  and  can  be  heated  to  such  an  extent 
that  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  without  perceptibly  lowering 
the  temperature.  Moreover,  it  is  not  admitted  in  a  direct 
current,  but  is  forced  to  take  a  course  at  right  angles  to  that  by 
which  it  enters  the  cylinders,  again  to  pass  out  of  these  at 
right  angles,  and  then,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  intervals 
between  the  rafters,  must  turn  laterally  right  and  left  before 


passing  up  the  hollow  of  the  rafters  to  the  ventilators  in  the 
back  wall,  which  are  opened  and  closed  together  by  a  rod. 

In  addition  to  the  heated  cylinders  in  front,  ordinary  piping 
is  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  temperature,  the  quantity  of 
such  piping  employed  at  any  time  being  regulated  by  valves  ; 
and  to  afford  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture,  evaporation 
troughs  are  provided,  both  on  the  cylinders  and  ordinary  piping. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  VIOLET-GROWERS. 
Will  you  tell  me  and  my  sisters  how  to  grow  Violets  ?  We 
have  had  for  more  than  two  months  lots  of  Crocuses,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  other  early-spring 
flowers  in-doors,  and  our  spring  flower  garden  is  already  be- 
ginning to  look  bright  with  Hepaticae,  Primroses,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  and  other  beauties— but  we  have  no  Violets.  This 
seems  a  mistake.  A  friend  of  ours  brought  us  the  other  day  a 
nice  bunch  of  Czar  Violets,  plucked  from  the  open  ground, 
and  they  filled  our  sitting-room  with  such  a  delightful  per- 
fume, that  since  then  we  have  determined  to  try  to  grow  them. 
Last  autumn  we  bought  a  few  plants  of  Russian  Violets,  put 
them  in  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  pit  where  we  keep  our 
Geraniums  in  winter,  but  they  have  all  died.  We  did  not 
mean  them  to  die,  but  they  did.  Can  we  grow  them  from  seed 
in  the  same  way  as  we  grow  mixed  Pansies  for  our  flower  gar- 
den ?  We  believe  our  "  old  Gooseberries,"  which  we  hope  to 
preserve  for  a  long  lime  to  come,  will  tell  us  in  their  usual 
good-natured  way  the  best  way  to  proceed. — Sakah  Ann,  Claba, 
AND  Amy  Alice,  Geranium  Cottage,  Beidah. 

[Oh !  for  a  peep  in  and  about  Geranium  Cottage  in  the 
delightful  region  of  Beulah !  We  daresay  our  good  friends 
may  wonder,  but  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  for  something  like  a 
mopth  past,  though  rejoicing  in,  we  have  been  heartily  and 
actually  weary  of  Violets.  We  love  them  dearly  in  moderation 
— delight  to  inhale  their  odour  as  we  pass  by  solitary  plants  or 
even  borders  of  them  ;  but  it  is  anything  but  a  pleasure  when 
vases  and  vessels  of  various  forms  are  to  be  filled  with  them 
in  a  confined  place,  to  be  scattered  afterwards  in  large  rooms. 
Even  there  our  opinion  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  have  too  much 
of  even  a  sweet  perfume.  We  have  a  strong  belief  that  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  rooms,  or,  indeed,  flowers  of  any  kind,  that 
are  not  growing  in  a  healthy  manner,  are  injurious.  The 
whole  system  of  embellishment  by  flowers  in  rooms  needs 
thorough  examination.  What  more  common  on  festive  occa- 
sions than  to  find  rooms  unduly  crowded  with  plants  and  ever- 
green wreaths,  as  if  the  crowds  of  reasoning  beings  did  not 
enough  pollute  the  air  which  for  the  time  they  were  forced 
to  breathe.  We  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  air 
when  dressing  epergnes  with  lots  of  Violets.  A  few  will  ever 
be  agreeable,  and  do  no  injury — masses  of  them  in  a  confined 
space  are  very  trying  to  many  people.  We  have  no  doubt  our 
readers  will  know  well  how  to  enjoy  the  rich  scent  without  being 
injured  by  too  much  of  it  in  a  limited  space. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  different  individuals  as  respects 
scent.  We  have  known  some  who  declared  that  their  highest 
idea  of  luxury  would  be  to  lie  among  a  mass  of  full-blossomed 
Hyacinths.  We  never  could  manage  to  regulate  a  good-sized 
bed  in  full  bloom  without  experiencing  a  headache. 

One  word  here  as  to  Violets,  and  especially  to  those  who 
love  their  rich  perfume  without  its  being  at  all  overpowering. 
Keep  the  flowers  dry,  and  let  them  dry  in  a  shady  place.  The 
flowers  will  become  like  mummies,  and  still  the  scent  will  re- 
main. We  have  known  clothes  mildly  scented  for  from  six  to 
twelve  months  by  a  few  dried  Violets.  When  gathered  Violets 
are  placed  in  water,  they  will  retain  their  apparent  freshness 
long  after  the  scent  is  gone.  They  will  actually  have  a  scent 
the  other  way,  even  when  they  look  seemingly  fresh.  As  stated 
above,  fresh  blooms  dried  will  retain  their  sweet  scent  for 
months. 

We  mention  this  because  the  best  plan  for  having  a  moderate 
scent  of  Violets  in  rooms  is  to  have  a  few  blooming  plants  in 
a  window,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  sunlight.  Cut  flowers, 
and  even  sweet-scented  plants,  set  in  shady  places — entrance 
halls,  staircases,  &c.,  are  so  many  sources  of  unpleasantness 
and  disease  to  the  human  residents.  We  feel  for  plants  in 
such  positions,  much  as  we  should  for  a  man  deprived  of  light 
and  pure  air.  A  small  posy  of  Violets  will  be  very  pleasing 
where  a  greater  number  would  be  nauseating  and  depressing. 

But  to  our  task.  We  cannot  tell  how  the  young  ladies  failed 
with  the  Eussian  Violet,  except  it  be  that  they  killed  it  from 
over-kindness.     It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence 
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for  people  to  act  on  the  fact  that  too  much  nursing  is  as  danger- 
ous to  some  plants  as  too  much  cold  and  exposure  are  to  others. 
It  could  not  be  such  ignorance  on  the  young  ladies'  part.  Of 
all  Violets,  there  are  none  sweeter  to  ns  than  the  retiring  blue 
and  white  sweet  blooms,  though  small,  that  in  many  places 
are  found  on  our  hedgebanks  and  woodlands  in  spring.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  never  see  such  retir- 
ing sweetness  without  thinking  of  the  times  when  in  our  young 
days  we  timidly  presented  a  carefully  culled  posy  to  the  bright- 
eyed  maiden  we  dearly  loved,  and  dreamed  about  hundreds  of 
times,  without  ever  being  able  to  summon  up  the  courage  to 
say  a  word  of  the  love  which  we  felt.  Ah,  there  have  been  to 
numbers  of  us  many  a  monitor  to  conscience,  many  a  green 
spot  in  memory,  many  an  incentive  to  keep  a  youthful  ever- 
green heart  within  us — even  though  we  are  now,  as  our  friends 
tell  ufl,  becoming  "  old  Gooseberries" — that  have  been  the  con- 
sequences of  agencies  that  the  agents  themselves  never  knew. 

The  next  sweetest,  though  individually  small,  is  the  Russian 
Violet.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed  ;  in  general  it  comes  very 
true,  and  in  a  bed  we  have  seen  thousands  of  seedlings  self- 
sown.  The  only  objection  to  them  is  that  they  do  not  bloom 
so  early  or  so  profusely  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings  of 
runners,  or,  better  still,  by  division  of  the  plant.  We  would, 
therefore,  advise  procuring  some  plants,  either  now  or  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  bloom,  then  tearing  the  large  plants  to  pieces, 
and  planting  every  bit  which  has  a  little  root,  say  4  inches 
apart,  in  rich,  rather  light  loamy  soil,  shading  them  a  little  till 
they  are  grov;ing  freely,  and  afterwards  giving  all  the  air  and 
sun  possible,  with  waterings  when  necessary.  Such  plants  in 
a  mild  winter  would  produce  flowers  all  the  winter.  Here  let 
it  be  remarked,  however,  that  though  it  would  require  a  strong 
frost  to  injure  the  plants,  a  frost  of  no  great  keenness  will  rob 
the  blooms  of  their  scent :  hence,  when  an  opportunity  offers, 
every  alternate  plant  in  the  rows,  and  every  alternate  row, 
might  be  taken  up  and  planted  under  glass,  or  potted  in  -t  or 
5-inch  pots  for  the  window.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  blooms 
are  valued,  they  must  be  protected  with  mats,  &a.,  in  severe 
frosty  weather.  The  plant  is  so  hardy  that  scarcely  anything 
will  much  injure  it,  except  excessive  moisture.  We  have  a  bed 
that  will  do  little  good  until  late,  if  then,  from  being  twice 
flooded  during  winter.  We  put  a  bank  up  to  prevent  the  water 
from  a  slope  of  gravel  flowing  over  it,  but  the  mischief  was 
effected  before  we  did  so.  We  had  plenty  more,  otherwise  we 
should  have  missed  them. 

On  raised  banks,  wherever  there  is  no  stagnant  moisture,  the 
Bassiau  Violet  will  flourish,  but  it  likes  change  of  soil.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  to  do  best  the  second  season  ;  but 
little  pieces  planted  in  April,  attended  to  during  summer,  and 
free  from  excess  of  moisture  in  autumn  and  winter,  will  pro- 
duce in  abundance  in  the  following  winter  and  spring.  From 
such  plants,  say  from  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  we  would 
hardly  venture  to  say  the  number  of  scores  of  blooms  we  have 
counted  in  March.  To  have  the  flowers  large  for  the  sort,  the 
plants  should  not  remain  long  in  the  same  ground — not  more 
than  two  years,  though  moderate- sized  flowers  may  be  obtained 
from  plants  that  have  so  stood  for  a  number  of  years.  Keep- 
ing in  view  what  is  said  above  of  the  effects  of  frost  on  the 
scent,  we  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  gather- 
ings which  could  be  had  from  one  or  two  lights  in  a  frame  or 
pit  filled  rather  closely  with  small  plants  which  had  been  well 
exposed  during  the  previous  summer.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
sort  that  will  yield  in  winter  and  early  in  spring  such  a  quantity 
of  bloom  in  a  small  space,  and  the  scent  is  rich,  though  the 
individual  flowers  are  small. 

The  next  best  Violet,  in  point  of  earliness,  and  far  superior 
in  size,  is  a  triple-sized  llussian — The  Czar.  The  whole  plant, 
leaves  as  well  as  flowers,  is  much  larger,  and  the  plant  is 
equally  hardy,  though  with  us  it  does  not  bloom  in  general  so 
early ;  but  out  of  doors  we  had  some  gatherings  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  we  have  had  them  fine  throughout  March.  We 
had  some  in  a  cold  pit  that  did  tolerably  well  in  winter,  though 
the  quantity  of  flowers  would  not  equal  that  from  the  Russian. 
Besides  the  size  and  richness  of  ibe  bloom,  the  strength  and 
length  of  the  stem  or  footstalk  of  the  flower  ii  a  great  ad- 
vantage. With  all  lovers  of  the  Violet  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place,  planted  out  in  a  cold  pit  or  in  pots  for  the  winter,  to 
precede  those  out  of  doors.  It  is  very  common  to  have  under 
glass  large  flowers  on  footstalks  from  0  to  8  inches  long  without 
other  artificial  heat  than  the  glass  covering — a  matter  of  im- 
portance when  using  mixed  flowers  for  an  epergne  or  vase.  We 
have  noticed  no  seedlings  of  The  Czar  coming  naturally,  nnd, 
indeed,  we  have  not  noticed  any  seed  pods,  though  thU  might 


be  owing  to  not  looking  for  them  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Russian  Violet,  we  would  advise  obtaining  a  few  bulky 
plants,  and  from  April  to  May  tearing  them  into  as  many 
pieces  as  it  is  possible  to  make,  with  a  little  bit  of  root  attaclied 
to  each.  The  pieces  which  have  no  roots  should  bo  placed  ni 
first  under  a  hand-light.  Plant  the  former  6  inches  apart  if 
you  purpose  to  take  up  every  alternate  row,  and  every  alternate 
plant  in  the  row  left,  to  be  potted  or  put  under  glass.  This 
kind  wants  at  least  a  foot  of  space  when  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
open  ground,  as  the  plant  is  a  free-grower.  Little  pieces 
planted  out  last  May  a  foot  apart  nearly  cover  the  ground  now, 
and  have  yielded  in  great  abundance.  This  kind  succeeds  best 
in  a  rich  rather  loamy  soil ;  and  if  our  soil  were  light  we  would 
not  only  give  it  a  fair  portion  of  manure,  but  we  would  make 
it  as  firm  as  possible.  One  of  our  contributions  to  the  garden- 
ing of  the  hereafter  would  be  this  idea,  of  consolidating  soil  light 
and  sandy,  and  manure  top-dressing.  By  so  doing  we  could 
grow  plants  having  that  preference  whilst  securing  many  of  the 
advantages  of  a  compact  loamy  soil.  We  have  had  The  Czar 
blooming  beautifully  in  pots,  taking  up  the  plants  in  October 
with  good  balls,  and  potting  them  firmly,  not  loosely ;  but,  like 
most  Violets,  it  will  not  stand  much  heat.  Our  short  expe- 
rience would  lead  us  not  to  keep  it  longer  than  two  years  in 
one  place.  Our  actual  practice  has  been  with  one-year-old 
plants — that  is,  the  little  bits  of  last  May  have  flowered  most 
freely  this  spring,  and  those  under  glass  moderately  in  a  cold 
pit  in  winter.  But  for  the  dark  winter,  they  no  doubt  would 
have  done  better.  The  litter  over  the  glass  was  several  times 
not  removed  for  three  weeks.  A  good  plant  in  a  (i-inch  pot, 
potted  in  October  and  protected  until  the  New  Year,  ought  to 
yield  many  fine  blooms  in  a  window  after  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Of  white  Violets,  after  trying  a  number  of  single  and  double 
varieties,  we  have  actually  fallen  back  on  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  single  white  of  the  hedgerows.  Wo  have  just  now 
(March  25th)  a  short  row,  15  inches  wide,  a  white  cloud  of  this 
sweet-scented  variety,  and  it  comes  in  well  to  relieve  blue  and 
lilac  kinds.  Cultivation  greatly  improves  the  common  white. 
The  flowers  range  between  the  sizes  of  the  Russian  and  The 
Czar.  It,  too,  is  the  better  of  frequent  changes  of  soil,  and 
may  be  easily  increased  by  runners  and  division.  AH  the 
double  whites  which  we  have  been  able  to  seo  and  grow  have 
been  rather  dirty  in  their  white,  have  not  bloomed  freely,  or 
had  very  short,  slender  footstalks. 

We  lately  stated  that  we  had  not  seen  the  many  new  Violets, 
and  requested  information  respecting  them.  Since  then  a 
gentleman  highly  praised  a  double  one.  The  Queen,  and  sent  a 
couple  of  pot  plants,  small,  but  showing  flower.  What  it  will 
be  when  it  has  more  room  to  show  itself  we  cannot  say,  but 
the  flower  at  present,  though  double,  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
white,  pink,  and  grey — neither  one  thing  nor  another.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  give  a  character  to  it,  for  if  fairly  tried  it  may 
be  a  very  fine  variety,  and  worthy  of  its  name.  The  flower 
promises  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  Double  Blue. 

Of  ail  hardy  double  varieties,  the  Double  Blue  is  perhaps  the 
best.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  such  as  the  Tree  Violet, 
the  flowers  smaller  and  mare  orbicular  in  form  than  the  old 
blue,  which  has  flowers  flatter  and  larger.  So  far  as  the  tree 
form  is  concerned,  one  can  make  every  kind  of  Violet  into  a 
tree  Violet  by  growing  the  Violet  to  a  single  stem  from  i  to 
10  or  more  inches  in  height,  and  leaving  a  head  like  a  little 
Palm  or  tree  Fern.  These  do  best  in  pots,  and  well  treated 
with  rather  close  loam  and  rich  manure  produce  blooms  freely. 
Out  of  doors  this  fine  double  blue  Violet  does  not  flower  so 
early  as  the  Russian  or  The  Czar.  It  will  always  repay  the 
attention  given  to  it.  It  is  greatly  improved  by  fresh  quarters 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  a  loamy  or  compact  soil  well  en- 
riched with  decayed  manure.  Anything  like  standing  moisture 
is  its  abomination.  When  well  cultivated,  the  flowers  of  this 
kind  are  large,  and  are  valuable  for  distillation,  also,  as  already 
stated,  for  drying.  For  bouquets  and  vases  the  shortness  of  the 
flowerstalks  is  a  drawback,  but  great  quantities  of  rich-scented 
blooms  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  space.  It  is  propagated 
by  runners,  but  best  by  division  of  the  plants. 

With  regard  to  our  favourite,  the  lilac  Neapolitan,  to  succeed 
well  out  of  doors  it  requires  a  warm  place,  free  from  stagnant 
moisture.  It  is  well  worth  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or 
frame.  It  will  do  very  fairly  for  two  years,  but  it  succeeds  best 
when  the  plants  are  taken  up,  divided  into  little  pieces,  planted 
say  8  inches  apart  in  rich  loamy  light  soil,  watered  during  the 
summer,  not  a  single  runner  allowed  to  grow,  and  then  the 
plants  taken  up  and  potted  firmly,  or  planted  firmly  in  a  bed 
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of  rich  soil  in  October  or  November,  with  glass  sashes  over 
them.  This  rich  Violet  does  better  in  a  cold  pit  than  in  a 
window,  though  of  all  Violets  it  stands  a  little  forcing  best. 

If  some  of  our  readers  can  further  help  our  Geranium 
Cottage  correspondents  we  shall  feel  obliged,  and  the  more 
especially  as  wo  know  hut  liltle  of  the  new  Violets,  though  as 
anxious  to  know  about  them  as  if  we  were  not  confirmed  "  old 
Gooseberries."] 

SOME  PKEDATORY  INSECTS   OF  OUR 
GAEDENS.— No.  (i. 

Gakdejjeks,  like  anglers,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  meditative 
men.  In  their  occupation  there  is  nothing  that  need  put 
them  in  a  hurry,  and  many  departments  of  horticulture  give 
abundant  opportunities  for  thought ;  yet  it  would  not  do  for 
them  to  be  pondering  too  frequently  over  their  insect  enemies, 
seen  and  unseen.  How  the  gardener  thinks  about  the  latter 
will  depend  very  much  upon  his  natural  temperament.  He 
may,  if  of  a  genial  disposition,  congratulate  himself  that  it  is 
a  very  good  thing  some  ot  those  insects  that  are  most  trouble- 
some in  the  garden  are  not  visible,  and  are  chiefly  known  by 
their  results,  because,  as  they  could  not  be  effectively  reached 
and  operated  upon,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  know  annoyances 
which  cannot  be  remedied  nor  effectually  checked.  But  if  he 
be  of  a  pensive  cast  of  mind  he  may  ruminate  over  insect  pests 
until  the  seen  effects  of  their  jaws  seem  as  nothing  compara- 
tively to  the  ravages  which  may  be  going  on  through  the 
agency  of  insidious  enemies  lurking  in  the  twig,  or  within  the 
curled-up  leaf,  or  burrowing  in  the  ground  to  devour  the  root  and 
bulb,  or  emerging  therefrom  at  night  to  work,  side  by  side, 
with  snails  and  the  like  upon  the  young  leaves  and  the  buds. 
Nay,  carrying  the  reflection  a  little  further,  he  may  drop  a  tear 
amongst  his  early  Lettuces  as  he  considers  that  this  is  very 
nearly  the  same  thing  that  occurs  in  human  life,  where  a  man's 
worst  enemies  are  so  often  found  not  to  be  those  who  openly 
oppose  him,  but  those  who  as  neutrals  or  as  seeming  friends  win 
his  trust,  or  at  least  do  not  awaken  his  suspicion.  But  let  me 
not  moralise  any  farther.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  fallen 
into  this  strain  had  not  my  attention  been  called  this  very  day 
to  a  tolerably  well-known  garden  enemy,  which  we  really 
cannot  somehow  be  angry  with  in  spite  of  the  harm  it  has 
done  us. 

Making  a  "  tour  round  my  garden  "  I  observe  just  now  that 
sundry  branches  and  twigs  on  my  Currant  bushes  give  evident 
marks  of  the  destructive  influence  put  forth  by  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Currant  Clearwing  (Sesia  Tipuliformis).  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  this 
caterpillar  will  ac- 
tually kill  a  bush, 
though  I  have 
noticed  some  die 
which  have  had  re- 
peated attacks  made 
upon  them  through 
a  series  of  years. 
The  effect  to  be 
generally  noted  is 
the  djing-ofi  of 
certain  branches, 
the  rest  of  the  bush 
flourishing,  and  ap- 
parently not  having 
its  fruit-bearing  powers  at  all  interfered  with  by  the  insect ;  for, 
indeed,  were  the  boughs  mined  by  the  caterpillar  to  die  off  at 
once,  it  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  species,  since  its  nutriment  is  only  the  living  pith.  Nor, 
so  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  do  the  shoots  in  which  it 
has  penetrated  die  the  year  in  which  they  have  suffered ;  I 
believe  that  they  manage  to  put  forth  leaves  the  next  season, 
and  perhaps  another.  The  Black  Currant,  it  is  notorious, 
suffers  more  from  the  attacks  of  this  Clearwing  than  do  the 
Bed  and  White  Currants.  I  have  some  suspicious  that  it  may 
occasionally  be  found  mining  in  the  canes  of  the  Kaspberry,  as 
the  moths  not  unfrequently  settle  on  Raspberry  bushes.  When 
it  has  once  gained  a  footing  ii)  a  garden  this  species  is  not 
easily  eradicated.  In  Chelsea  it  has  been  well  known  for  many 
years,  and  some  of  the  catliest  recognised  British  specimens 
were  taken  there.  I  have  seen  signs  of  its  preyence,  however, 
in  vaiious  market  gardens  about  London.  Many  localities 
have  been  named  throughout  England  and  Scotland  ;  whether 
it  occurs  in  Ireland  1  cannot  say. 


Sesia  TiiiuUfonnis. 


I  used  to  imagine  that  the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  females 
on  the  terminal  twigs,  but  recent  observations  do  not  confirm 
this,  the  mines  of  the  young  caterpillars  being  seen  in  a 
variety  of  positions,  and  at  all  ages  they  may  be  found  working 
both  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  shoots  and  boughs,  it  being 
noticeable  that  they  prefer  the  latter  as  they  increase  in  size. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  the  caterpillars  are  small ; 
they  continue,  however,  to  feed  throughout  the  cold  season 
with  little  or  no  intermiesion.  Under  certain  circumstances 
they  will  mine  down  a  twig  or  branch  which  has  been  tenanted 
before  by  a  more  juvenile  individual,  or  by  an  individual  of  the 
preceding  year ;  this  is,  however,  unusual.  Some  tracks  will 
bo  found  in  which  a  caterpillar  has  worked  along  for  a  time,  and 
then  turned  and  retraced  its  course.  The  external  air  these 
caterpillars  have  a  decided  objection  to,  nor  do  they  ever 
emerge  in  order  to  migrate  from  one  bush  to  another,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  with  some  internal  feeders. 

Ordinarily,  the  caterpillar  of  the  Currant  Clearwing  is  pre- 
pared to  become  a  chrysalis  by  the  end  of  April;  I  have  seen 
seasons  when  the  change  has  been  much  later,  through  growth 
having  been  retarded  by  a  chilly  spring,  but  even  then  the  moth 
was  not  at  the  usual  time.  This  year  I  find  the  species  is 
pretty  forward,  considering  the  length  of  the  winter,  though 
there  are  some  differences  of  size  amongst  those  I  have  turned 
out  of  "  house  and  home."  Not  a  particularly  pleasant-looking 
caterpillar,  certainly,  white  and  flabby,  yet  of  a  form  adapted 
to  its  tunnelling  life. 

The  chrysalis  is  most  usually  placed  at  some  node,  and  a 
portion  of  the  wood  is  removed  by  the  caterpillar  ere  it  changes, 
only  such  a  film  being  left  as  the  chrysalis  can  force  its  way 
through,  the  segments  being  furnished  with  hooks  ;  and  through 
the  hole  it  makes  when  the  moth  is  ready  to  emerge  the  empty 
case  is  left  as  a  relic,  and  an  intimation  to  the  gardener  that 
the  particular  individual  has  done  his  work  and  taken  himself 
off  to  enjoy  the  June  sunshine.  The  moth,  indeed,  is  not  at 
all  moth-like,  the  transparent  wings  and  slim  body,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  that  it  delights  to  fiy  in  bright  weather, 
would  lead  many  to  suppose  it  some  species  of  fly,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  so  happens  there  are  several  species  of  Diptera 
on  the  wing  rather  resembling  it  in  appearance.  Though  fond 
of  sunshine,  this  insect  takes  short  flights,  and  it  is  notable 
during  their  season  how  soon  a  passing  cloud  will  make  all  the 
moths  settle  down  on  the  Currant  leaves.  Occasionally  in  the 
evening  specimens  will  come  to  flowers,  but  this  is  not  a  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Barely  do  they  fly  far  from  the  bushes  in 
which  they  have  been  bred.  A  singular  account  appeared  in 
one  of  our  entomological  journals  some  years  ago,  stating  that 
a  number  of  these  moths  had  been  taken  in  a  kitchen.  The 
only  explanation  in  this  case,  if  the  name  was  correctly  applied, 
must  be  this,  that  somewhere  adjacent  to  the  place  indicated 
chippings  of  Currant  bushes  had  been  put,  and  from  these, 
which  had  contained  pnpaj  of  the  species,  moths  emerged  at 
the  usual  time.  The  only  way  to  clieck  the  ravages  ot  this 
Clearwing  is  to  capture  as  many  of  the  moths  as  possible,  and 
the  sooner  after  their  appearance  the  better,  ere  the  females 
have  had  time  to  deposit  eggs. 

There  is  another  species  of  Ciearwing  not  at  all  infrequent 
in  some  of  our  London  suburbs,  and  which  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  in  the  south  of  England.  This  is  the  Bed-belted 
Clearwing  (Sesia  Myopa;formis),  and  as  it  appears  in  the  winged 
state  at  or  about  the  same  date  as  the  preceding,  they  may  be 
sometimes  seen  sporliog  together  in  our  gardens.  This  species 
has  a  red  belt,  which  at  once  separates  it  from  the  Currant 
Clearwing  with  its  yellow  bands.  Another  red-belted  species  is 
known,  however,  a  feeder  on  Birch  wood,  occurring  in  different 
spoti  from  Myopaiformis,  and  being  a  larger  species.  I  should 
hardly  have  supposed  that  the  species  before  us  could  have 
done  material  injury,  but  a  market  gardener  assures  me  that 
in  his  orchards  to  the  south  of  London  in  certain  seasons  these 
moths  are  numerous  enough  to  affect  the  fruit-bearing  powers 
of  some  of  the  Pear  and  Apple  trees  there.  That  they  actually 
kill  trees,  or  even  saplings,  I  do  not  believe  ;  tbe  latter  do  not 
seem  to  be  usually  objects  of  the  attack.  The  caterpillar, 
like  that  of  Sesia  Tipuliformi?,  lives  from  autumn  to  spring, 
and  feeds  with  little  or  no  intermission.  When  occurring  on 
Pear  trees  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  wood  of  the  trunk. 
Newman  states  that  he  has  so-en  "between  sixty  and  seventy 
in  a  piece  of  Pear-tree  wood  about  3  inches  lonn,"  so  that  they 
must  be  pretty  closely  packed  sometimes.  Feediug  on  the 
Apple,  it  prefers  the  branches.  I  do  not  see  that  any  efl'ectual 
means  could  be  devised  for  destroying  the  caterpillar  of  this 
species,  and  the  moth  is  not  so  easily  netted  as  its  relative. 
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Eombyx  Neustria. 


Tha  Laolipy  Moth  (Bombyx  Neustria)  pasBes  the  winter  in  the 
egg  Btal;e.  Each  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  one  batch 
in  the  form  oi  a  ring  round  a  branch  of  soma  tree  or  shrub 
where  they  defy  all  changes 
of  weather,  through  their 
being  coated  with  a  sub- 
stance secreted  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  entomologist 
who  has  dissected  this  moth 
found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  two  pear-shaped 
glands,  filled  with  a  licjuid 
secretion ;  this  flows  out 
by  degrees  as  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  and  envelopes 
them.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water.  In  the  centre  of 
each  egg  is  a  depression, 
out  of  which  the  caterpillar 
issues  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  leaves  in  the  spring. 
Ihe  shells  of  the  eggs  remain,  not  being  eaten  by  the  young 
caterpillars,  as  is  the  case  in  other  species. 

The  Lackey  caterpillar  shows  little  or  no  inclination  to  attack 
the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden  ;  in  former  years,  however, 
it  was  very  injurious  in  orchards,  and  occasionally  an  unwelcome 
visitor  to  wall-fruit  trees;  the  unpleasant  webs  are  also  to  be 
seen  extended  upon  various  shrubs  in  gardens,  especially  where 
they  are  flanked  by  Hawthorn  hedges.  It  is  even  said  to  feed 
on  the  unpalatable  leaves  of  the  Laurel.  Now,  from  many 
places  we  fiud  it  reported  that  the  species  is  scarcer  than 
formerly  ;  near  London  there  are  few  localities  where  it  occurs, 
though  once  very  abundant  in  its  vicinity.  I  fancy  the  species 
has  of  late  shown  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  a  season  or  two 
favourable  to  its  development  would  be  very  likely  to  render 
the  ''lackeys"  so  troublesome  as  to  necessitate  their  destruc- 
tion in  spite  of  their  beauty,  for  they  are  really  handsome 
creatures  when  nearly  adult.  The  body  is  striped  with  black, 
white,  orange,  and  blue.  On  the  head  are  two  spots  just  in  the 
position  we  generally  expect  the  eyes  of  an  animal  would  oc- 
cupy ;  they  are  not  these  organs,  nevertheless,  the  eyes  being 
small  and  unnotioeable.  This  caterpillar  is  also  clothed  with 
black  and  rust-coloured  hairs.  Directly  a  brood  have  issued 
from  the  egg  they  unite  their  labours  in  the  construction  of  a 
web,  at  first,  perhaps,  so  small  as  only  to  occupy  the  top  of  a 
twig.  Then  they  migrate  a  short  distance  and  spin  a  larger 
tent  of  silk,  or  sometimes,  instead  of  migrating,  they  content 
themselves  by  increasing  it,  so  as  to  embrace  withiu  it  otber 
twigs  which  may  happen  to  be  within  reach.  This  habitation 
serves  them  for  a  shelter  in  bad  weather;  contrary,  however,  to 
the  practice  of  some  others,  when  casting  their  skins,  they  do 
not  retire  withiu  it,  but  fix  themselves  on  the  exterior,  in  order 
to  throw  olf  their  old  garments,  which  remain  attached  to  the 
web.  Bonnet's  description  of  a  party  of  these  "  lackeys  "  issu- 
ing from  their  nest  is  rather  imaginatife.  "  An  agreeable  sight 
is  it,"  says  he,  "  to  see  several  hundreds  marching  after  each 
other  in  straight  lines,  others  in  curves  of  various  inflection, 
resembling  from  their  fiery  colour  a  moving  cord  of  gold  stitched 
upon  a  silken  ribbon  of  the  purest  white ;  this  ribbon  is  the 
carpeted  causeway  that  leads  to  their  leafy  pasture  !  " 

After  the  last  change  of  skin  the  caterpillars  scatter,  and 
each  feeds  alone.  Shake  a  bush  on  which  they  are  feeding, 
and  on  which  you  will  notice  that  when  in  repose  they  lie  quite 
extended,  and  down  they  fall,  not  rolling  into  a  ring,  but  im- 
mediately regaining  their  feet  endeavour  to  regain  the  branch 
they  left.  The  cocoon  is  very  much  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
that  of  the  silkworm,  though  the  silk  is  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  intermingled  with  a  yellowish  powder.  The  chry- 
salis is  hairy  like  the  caterpillar.  The  moths  are  not  on  the  wing 
in  July  and  August,  and  they  have  an  insane  partiality  for  im- 
molating themselves  in  lights  when  these  are  accessible.  Un- 
questionably the  best  way  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  eater- 
pillars  of  this  species  is  to  seek  out  and  crush  during  the  winter 
the  sufficiently  conspicuous  zones  of  eggs. — J.  E.  S.  C. 


CUCUMBER  CULTURE. 
I  WAS  very  glad  to  read  Mr.  Sage's  excellent  notes  on  summer 
Cucumber-growing.  I  know  no  one  better  qualified  to  write 
with  authority  on  this  matter,  for  I  have  seen  the  practice  he 
describes  carried  out  in  its  integrity  season  after  season  with 
invariably  the  same  results — vigorous,  sturdy,  short-jointed 
growth,  an  abundant  and  continuous  sncces&ion  of  perfect  fruit 


fully  developed,  arid  foliage  so  healthy  and  green  up  to  the  day 
the  plants  were  destroyed,  as  to  cause  one  to  regret  the  neces- 
sity for  their  removal. 

Supplementary  to  Mr.  Sage's  paper,  I  wish  to  oifer  one  or 
two  observations  concerning  the  soil  most  suitable  for  Cucum- 
bers, and  its  application.  Young  Cucumber  plants  are  fre- 
quently encouraged  to  make  a  luxuriant  growth  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  them  to  a  brisk,  close, 
moist  temperature,  and  by  letting  the  roots  ramble  into  a  large 
quantity  of  soil  at  once  ;  the  result  of  this  treatment  is  generally 
a  few  fine  fruit  at  first  and  afterwards  a  few  occasional  imperfect 
fruits,  but  nothing  like  the  steady  supply,  increasing  in  quan- 
tity, and  of  that  uniform  excellence  throughout  to  which  proper 
treatment  leads.  Now,  as  Mr.  Sage  has  clearly  shown,  the 
right  method  of  culture  is  not  at  all  difficult,  for  the  practice 
which  he  followed  in  the  stove  at  Snrrenden  is  applicable  in 
principle  to  Cucumber  culture  in  all  other  kinds  of  houses. 

From  certain  instances  of  failure  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  young  Cucumber  plants  are 
frequently  planted  in  soil  of  a  close  heavy  texture,  which,  placed 
in  large  quantities  over  the  medium  for  supplying  bottom  heat, 
gradaally  settles  down  into  an  inert  sodden  mass,  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  action  of  the  air,  therefore  unfit  to  promote 
healthy  root  action,  and  so  the  plants  soon  lose  their  pristine 
vigour,  becoming  sickly  unsightly  objects,  fit  only  for  the  rub- 
bish heap.  It  may  be  thought  I  have  quoted  an  extreme  case 
— it  may  be  so,  but  such  instances  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
and  as  such  faulty  practice  can  only  lead  to  disappointment 
and  annoyance,  it  must  be  best  to  understand  the  evil  and 
apply  its  remedy. 

The  soil,  then,  for  Cucumbers  should  be  of  a  coarse  fibrous 
character,  broken  roughly  to  pieces  and  given  to  the  plant  in 
just  snflicient  quantities  to  maintain  its  vigour  unchecked.  If 
this  rule  be  followed  no  rich  stimulants  will  be  required  until 
the  plants  become  somewhat  exhausted,  when,  as  Mr.  Sage  has 
explained,  dressings  of  pure  rich  manure  ore  substituted  for 
the  fibrous  soil,  and  even  these  dressings  are  carefully  applied, 
not  in  overwhelming  quantities,  but  in  layers  of  moderate 
thickness. 

Given  to  the  plants  thus,  soil  never  can  become  sour ;  the 
multitude  of  roots  seize  hold  of  every  particle  of  it,  acting  as  a 
capital  index  of  the  plants'  requirements,  for,  as  the  soil  be- 
comes crowded  with  roots,  these  may  be  seen  on  all  sides  peer- 
ing out  of  the  soil  with  a  pert  inquiring  air,  asking  for  more 
food  in  an  unmistakeable  manner. 

It  is  frequently  stated  in  seed  catalogues  that  certain  kinds 
of  Cucumbers  are  fine  exhibition  varieties ;  but  these  are  in 
most  instances  just  the  sorts  to  avoid.  What  we  want  is  abun- 
dance of  ciisp  fleshy  fruit,  growing  about  1  foot  in  length,  frU 
net  much  given  to  seeding.  Cucumbers  are  not  generally  giowu 
to  be  looked  at ;  they  are  not  sent  to  table  entire,  but  are  sliced 
up  and  handed  round  in  readiness  to  be  eaten,  therefore  the 
kind  producing  fruit  freely  and  of  a  sufficient  size  for  such  a 
purpose  is  the  best.  Masters's  Prolific  is  a  sort  which  fulfils 
these  requirements  better  than  most  others  ;  so  truly  prolific 
is  it,  that  when  well  grown  its  fruit  is  produced  in  clusters  of 
two  and  three  at  every  joint,  and  every  fruit  becomes  fully 
developed.  To  those  who  prefer  larger  fruit  I  can  recommend 
Pearson's  Long  Gun  as  an  excellent  variety  in  every  respect. — 
Edwakd  Luckhuest. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Handbook  of  Hardy   Herbaceous   and    Alpine  Flowers.      By 

W.  SuTHEELAND.    W.  Blaokwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 

London. 

"  Hekba(:eous  and  alpine  plants  have  been  so  long  banished  from 
gardens  of  all  grades,  that  they  have  become  unfamiliar  to  those  even 
who  once  knew  them  well ;  and  the  mass  of  those  who  have  embraced 
gardening  as  a  business  pursuit  or  a  means  of  recreation  within  the 
past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  have  had  few  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring any  but  the  slifihtest  knowledge  of  them  of  either  a  practical 
or  theoretical  hiud.  For  until  within  the  past  few  year's,  so  little 
general  interest  had  been  taken  for  long  previously  in  these  old  usefnl 
tribes  of  plants,  that  even  the  periodical  press,  on  which  we  depend  for 
guidance  in  our  tastes  and  objects,  has  rarely  been  encouraged  to 
malce  any  but  passing  allusions  to  the  introduction  of  new  species, 
while  the  names  of  the  older  ones  have  been  of  the  rarest  occurrence 
in  its  pages.  There  are,  I'owever,  many  signs  of  a  reaction  in  their 
favour  at  the  present  time." 

All  this  is  quite  true.  We  are  well  pleased  to  notice  the 
reaction,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  is  the  right  man  to  promote  it. 
He  is  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  formerly  be  vraa 
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manager  of  the  herbaceous  department  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew.  He  has  a  *'  bias  " — a  fondness  for  herbaceous 
plants,  yet  he  is  not  prejudiced  against  other  tenants  or  arrange- 
ments of  our  borders.     He  observes — 

"  Any  unbiassed  mind  will,  however,  admit  that  '  bedding-out '  was 
a  step,  and  a  long  one,  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  that  it  still  con- 
tinues to  advance  in  that  path  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understand 
its  value  hest,  and  keep  its  proper  aims  in  view,  notwithstanding  loud 
asseverations  to  the  contrary  from  many  quarters.  It  is  undeniable 
that  it  is  the  most  artistic  style  of  garden  emhellishment  that  we  can 
practise  in  onr  climate  ;  nnd  that,  had  its  adoption  been  limited  in 
every  ease  by  considerations  of  fitness  and  harmony  with  contingent 
circumstances,  we  should  have  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
vulgarity  and  sameness  and  deprivations  that  a  too  inconsiderate  prac- 
tice of  it  has  entailecl. 

*'  Experience  has,  however,  taught  many  that  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  'bedding-out'  in  their  ruse  was  a  mistake;  that  it  was  never 
adapted  to  either  their  rerjnirnments,  means,  or  tastes  ;  and  that  along 
with  its  adoption  came  a  Umitation  of  enjoyments.  Many  have  come 
to  see  that  a  fashion  in  flower  gardening,  unless  it  is  expansive,  and 
adapted  to  gratify  the  cravintifor  flowers  at  all  times  which  is  inherent 
in  every  mind,  is  an  error,  and  ought  to  be  curtailed." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  herbaceous  plants  may  be  employed 
in  the  massing  of  flowers,  and  Mr,  Sutherland  annotates  wisely 
on  this  and  on  their  adaptability  to  spring  flower  gardening 
and  in  mixed  flower  borders.  He  enters  fully  into  the  modes 
of  propagation  and  culture,  and  concludes  with  a  systematically 
arranged  descriptive  list  of  the  species,  and  a  copious  alpha- 
betical index.     In  one  of  his  sections  he  says — 

"  Harmony  of  colour  and  harmony  of  form,  and  agreeable  cpntrasts 
of  both,  are  of  equal  importance  in  mixed  planting  as  in  massing. 
An  outrage  of  the  one  or  the  other  may  he  more  easily  discernible  in 
the  latter  style  than  in  the  former,  but  if  often  repeated  it  will  have 
the  same  had  effect,  although  the  cause  may  not  bo  always  easily 
defined." 

He  offers  some  good  advice  upon  this  point,  but  a  still  fuller 
assistance  will  be  obtained  from  the  next  volume  we  are  about 
to  mention,  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  both. 


Jlattual  of  the  Science  of  Colmtt\  dc,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  other  Illustrations.    By  W.  Benson,  &c.     Chapman  and 

Hall,  London. 

One  extract  will  show  the  practical  use  of  its  contents,  but 
it  enters  fully  into  the  science  of  the  subject,  although  a  small 
volume. 

"Rule  VIII. —  Gradations,  Contrasts,  and  Single  Colours  should 
correspond. — There  should  be  a  correspondence  or  equivalence  be- 
tween the  gradations  and  contrasts  which  occur  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  composition.  If  ihere  is  only  one  colour  which  is  striking  for 
its  depth  or  clearness,  that  colour  should  occupy  the  middle  parts  to 
which  the  eye  is  naturally  mainly  directed,  so  that  it  may  form  ba- 
lancing gradations  and  contrasts  with  all  the  less  striking  colours 
around  it ;  or  else  it  should  surround  the  less  striking  colours  as  a 
background  to  them,  so  as  to  form  the  like  gradations  and  contrasts 
with  the  less  striking  colours  towards  the  middle.  At  any  rate  it  should 
bo  disjioscd  so  as  to  secure  in  some  way  or  other  a  certain  symmetry 
of  colours  in  the  different  parts  of  the  composition. 

*'  The  advantage  of  this  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  effect 
of  a  composition  in  which  this  rule  is  attended  to  with  that  of  another 
of  the  same  colours  with  which  it  is  disregarded. 

"Again,  if  there  are  two  or  more  striking  colours,  they  should  be 
disposed  so  as  to  balance  each  other  across  or  around  the  central  parts 
of  the  com^iosition,  either  by  one  or  both  of  the  colours  being  repeated 
on  each  side  of  the  middle,  or  by  one  being  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
on  the  other. 

"  Landscai>es,  where  the  clear  colours  on  the  sky  are  reflected  from 
water  in  the  foreground,  afford  approximate  cvamjiles  on  the  former 
variety  ;  while  landscajies,  where  Ihosc  dear  colours  arc  matched  by 
the  dec))  reds,  greens,  or  othrr  hues,  anddaiU  shades  of  thcloregfound, 
do  the  bamc  for  the  latter." 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  Tiiosison.  —  In  our  advertisement 
columae  to-day  will  be  Been  an  announcement  of  a  movement 
to  demonetrate  liow  much  appreciated  is  one  of  tlae  best  of 
gardenerp,  and  of  truly  worthy  men.     He  fully  deserves  it. 

Plant  Aids  Aoaixst  Sjiall-pox. — At  a  time  when  the 

Bmall-pnx  is  so  prevalent,  and  vaccination  has  become,  so  to 
speak,  fashionable,  it  is  surprising  that  we  do  not  hear  some- 
thing of  the  many  reputed  remedies  of  foreign  countries,  either 
as  a  cure  for  this  disease  or  as  an  eradicator  of  its  eiiects.  The 
Sarracenia  purpurea  is  ivell  known  for  its  supposed  efiiiaoy, 
and  it  was  even  introduced  into  this  country  some  few  years 
back.     Cut  a  pldLt  net  30  well  known  iu  Diuope  ia   the  Melia 


Azidirachta,  L.,  of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  cover  the  bodies  of  patients  recovering  from  small- 
pox, as  they  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  mark  becoming  per- 
manent. Dr.  Wright  says  of  this  tree  that  "  the  leaves  beaten 
into  a  pulp,  and  externally  applied,  act  like  a  charm  in  re- 
moving the  most  intractable  form  of  Psora  and  other  pustular 
eruptions." — [Nature.) 

Uses  of  Sawdust. — The  sawdust  of  various  woods  is 

now  turned  to  good  purpose.  That  of  box  wood  is  used  for 
cleaning  jewellery,  whilst  mahogany  sawdust  is  employed  for 
smoking  tish.  Birch  and  rosewood  sawdust  is  used  by  furriers 
in  cleansing  furs.  In  Paris,  common  sawdust  is  very  in- 
geniously utilised.  A  method  has  been  discovered  of  forcing 
the  material  into  solid  moulds  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  hy- 
draulic press.  The  sawdust  thus  pressed  is  said  to  present  a 
brilliant  surface  which  possesses  great  durability.  Logwood 
chips,  as  is  well  known,  are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  fine 
fruity  British  port  wine,  1  lb.  of  logwood  chips  going  to  twenty- 
six  gallons  of  cider,  together  with  Elderberry  juice  and  other 
horrors. — (Bu  ihlcr.) 

WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

kitchen  gabden. 
As  the  time  for  sowing  the  principal  crops  of  winter  and 
spring  Broccoli  and  Greens  has  arrived,  select,  if  possible,  an 
open  piece  of  ground  rather  poor  than  rich,  let  the  seed  be 
sown  thinly,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  in  similar  soil.  A  crop  of  Globe  Artichokes 
should  now  be  planted  for  producing  a  late  supply.  The  side 
shoots  should  be  taken  from  old  stools,  and  planted  in  lines 
■1  feet  apart  and  18  inches  between  the  plants,  or  trenches  may 
be  dug  18  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  some  well- 
decomposed  manure  should  be  dug  into  them,  and  the  plants 
put  out  as  above.  Seedlings  of  Gaulijlowers,  Cabbages,  dc, 
raised  this  spring  should  be  pricked  off  when  large  enough,  to 
get  stocky  for  final  transplanting.  Sowing  the  main  crop  of 
Carrots  should  no  longer  be  delayed  if  the  ground  is  in  good 
order.  Continue  to  make  periodical  sowings  of  the  different 
culinary  vegetables  of  which  a  succeselonal  supply  is  required. 
Spinach  should  be  sown  once  a-fortnight,  and  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Turnips  once  in  three  weeks.  Sowings  of  all  Salads  should  be 
made  with  strict  regularity,  and  proper  attention,  should  be 
paid  to  protecting  all  kinds  of  seeds  from  the  ravages  of  birds 
and  insects.  In  sowing  Peas,  it  is  the  most  workmanlike 
method  to  put  the  stakes  to  them  at  once,  as  by  so  doing  the 
barren  appearance  of  the  ground  is  removed,  and  no  more 
trampling  on  it  is  necessary  for  a  long  time  ;  besides,  they  afford 
a  slight  shelter  to  the  young  plants  on  their  first  appearance 
above  ground.  If  the  crops  of  Onions,  Leelts,  Parsnips,  Beet, 
Sah-afy,  and  Seor-onera  are  not  yet  sown,  doing  so  should  be 
no  longer  delayed.  A  sowing  of  tall  Kidney  Beans  may  now  be 
made  in  early  localities ;  the  early  sowing  of  this  useful  vege- 
table is  frequently  cut  off  by  late  spring  frosts,  but  when  this 
happens  the  ground  should  be  left  undisturbed,  as  that  part  of 
the  plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  generally  throws  up 
shoots  from  which  a  crop  will  be  produced  nearly  as  soon  as  if 
the  leaders  had  remained  uninjured. 

FLOWER   GABDEN. 

Look  well  to  recently-transplanted  trees  and  shrubs.  Do  not 
allow  anythtag  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  but 
one  good  soaking  after  planting  to  settle  the  soil  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  most  cases  until  we  have  more  sunshine.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist  but  not  saturated  or  run  together  by  over- 
watering  them  at  the  root.  Patches  of  some  of  the  more  showy 
of  the  hardy  annuals  should  now  be  sown  in  the  vacant  places 
which  usually  exist  in  the  herbaceous  beds,  and  at  the  edges  of 
clumps  and  borders  in  the  shrubbery.  Among  the  many  kinds 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  I  may  mention  the  following : — 
Double  Poppies  of  various  colours.  Lupines,  Sunflowers,  African 
and  French  Marigolds,  Godetias,  Erysimum,  Clarkia,  Gilia, 
GoUiusia,  Silene,  Esohschollzia,  Nemophila,  Nolana,  Kaul- 
fussia,  &c.,  not  forgetting  the  old  favourite  Mignonette.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  half-hardy 
climbers  should  now  be  potted  for  planting  out  in  May.  With 
such  plants  as  Cohicas,  Maurandyas,  Lophospeimums,  Calam- 
pelis,  Loasas,  and  Troprcolum  cauariense  many  bare  places  on 
the  walls  and  trellises  which  otherwise  would  be  blemishes  on 
the  general  appearance  of  the  place,  may  be  covered  and  made 
ornamental.  Violets  are  everybody's  flowers,  and  to  have  them 
fine  and  in  abundance  they  require  and  will  merit  some  share  of 
attention,  particularly  where  they  do  not  natuially  succeed  well. 
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In  some  eituations  they  grow  so  strongly  and  flower  so  abundantly 
that  they  merely  require  at  this  season  to  be  taken  up,  parted, 
and  replanted,  and  if  kept  free  from  weeds  all  will  go  well ;  while 
in  other  places  they  frequently  cause  more  trouble  than  a  col- 
lection of  Amiculas  or  Polyanthuses.  A  frame  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  is  the  most  likely  situation  for  preventing  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  to  which  they  are  very  liable,  and  which 
cause  them  to  lose  their  foliage  during  the  winter.  About  the 
beginning  of  September  they  should  be  planted  in  a  frame  upon 
a  spent  Melon  or  Cucumber  bed,  where  they  will  have  time  to 
become  well  establit-hed  before  winter,  and  if  frost  is  excluded 
and  plenty  of  air  given  at  all  times,  perfect  success  may  be 
expected. 

GREENHOUSE   AND   CONSEBVATOKY. 

Where  hardy  shrubs  are  annually  forced  select  the  most  suit- 
able when  removed  from  the  houses,  and  give  them  some  kind 
of  temporary  shelter  to  gradually  harden  their  foliage.  Those 
cramped  for  pot  room  shift  into  large  pots,  using  rich  turfy 
loam;  towards  the  end  of  the  month  plunge  them  in  an  open 
situation  in  order  that  the  wood  may  ripen  early.  From  having 
been  previously  forced  these  will  bloom  earlier  than  new  stock, 
of  which  a  portion  should  every  year  be  potted  to  replace 
plants  become  useless  for  further  work.  After  they  have  done 
flowering,  cut  down  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  the  most  choice 
kinds  of  Cinerarias  in  order  to  produce  suckers,  and  put  in  a 
stock  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  for  autumn  display.  As 
spring-flowering  plants  for  the  stove  and  for  cutting  I  know  of 
none  more  useful  than  Begonias.  Now  will  be  a  good  time  to 
begin  with  a  stock  for  next  season's  display.  As  they  go  out 
of  bloom  allow  them  a  short  rest  in  a  rather  dry  house,  where 
they  may  be  partially  disrooted  and  repotted,  pruning  in  any 
straggling  shoots.  Keep  them  close  and  syringe  frequently, 
when  they  will  soon  commence  growing.  Abundance  of  light 
and  a  tolerable  share  of  pot  room  are  necessary  to  insure  fine 
plants.  As  the  plants  advance  liquid  manure  may  now  and 
then  be  given.  Keep  specimen  plants  in  beds  or  borders  pro- 
perly supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  and  see  that  everything 
is  clear  of  green  fly  and  other  insects.  Heaths  and  other  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  should  be  potted  as  they  require  it. 
Generally  speaking,  the  most  suitable  time  is  after  they  have 
done  flowering  and  commenced  a  new  growth,  but  the  operation 
may  be  performed  with  propriety  at  any  season  when  the  roots 
are  making  progress  without  being  induced  to  do  so  by  unna- 
tural excitement.  Before  potting  take  care  that  the  old  ball  is 
Buflioiently  moist,  for  if  it  is  potted  in  a  dry  state  it  will  be 
impossible  afterwards  to  moisten  it  properly  without  souring 
and  saturating  the  new  soil.  The  Epacris  family  is  now  so 
numerous,  so  beautiful,  and  so  valuable  for  winter  flowering, 
that  for  country  estabhshments  they  outrival  Heaths.  Let 
them  have  all  possible  attention  in  repotting,  and  let  them  be 
kept  rather  close  and  moist  until  they  have  commenced  fresh 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over  the  future  shape  of 
the  plants  should  be  adjusted  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  old 
flowering  stems,  that  their  energy  may  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Let  climbers  both  in  pots  and  borders 
have  due  attention  with  regard  to  training,  and  retain  no  more 
shoots  than  the  allotted  space  will  afford  room  for.  A  succes- 
sion of  Achimenes  intended  to  flower  late  in  the  autumn  should 
now  be  placed  in  heat  and  treated  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  former  calendars.  Some  of  those  of  former  successions 
may  be  potted  in  suspended  baskets,  for  which  A.  longiflora 
and  cupreata  are  particularly  adapted.  Pans  or  broad  shallow 
pots  are  preferable  for  their  general  cultivation,  and,  as  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  when  they  are  in  flower, 
let  the  drainage  be  very  perfect,  that  they  may  be  freely  watered 
without  stagnating  the  soil.  Besides  the  permanent  plants  in 
the  conservatory,  many  choice  plants  in  pots  will  be  required 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  gay  flowers  throughout  the  summer. 
Among  the  finest  for  this  purpose  are  Brugmansias,  Erythrina 
Crista-galli,  Thunbergia,  Stephanotis,  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
AUamanda,  Echites,  Achimenes,  Ipomieas,  with  Heaths  and 
Pelargoniums.  Let  these  have  all  possible  attention,  and  bring 
them  forward  in  several  lots,  so  that  one  set  may  succeed 
another.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  Liliums  now  in  pots 
by  giving  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  by  neatly  staking 
them.  A  top-dressing  of  turfy  peat,  sand,  and  well-decomposed 
cow  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
very  useful  for  conservatory  or  drawing-room  decoration  late  in 
the  autumn.  Let  Fuchsias,  which  are  very  useful  for  summer 
and  autumn  flowering  in  the  conservatory,  be  repotted  as  they 
may  require  in  rich  compost,  watering  them  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure.    Nearly  all  the  varieties  have  a  tendency  to 


form  conical  bushes,  and  by  a  very  little  attention  they  may  be 
guided  into  this  appropriate  form.  One  stiong  shoot  should 
be  selected  to  form  a  leader,  and  should  be  trained  perfectly 
upright,  the  remaining  shoots  being  regulated  by  stopping  any 
which  are  growing  more  luxuriantly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  shape  of  the  plant. 

PITS  AND   FKAMES. 

Lose  no  time  in  potting  ofi  or  pricking  out  into  frames  or 
boxes  young  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted, 
and  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  handling.  As  the 
potted-off  plants  become  established  with  new  roots  they  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  The  hardier  kinds,  if  in 
pots,  may  be  set  upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  or  plunged  in  the 
open  air  and  protected  at  night  by  hoops  and  mats.  If  plunged 
in  old  tan,  ashes,  or  other  light  material,  much  of  the  labour 
of  watering  will  be  saved,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  a  better 
state  when  the  planting-out  season  arrives  ;  but  the  most  eco- 
nomical plan  is  to  plant  them  out  in  frames,  and  at  the  proper 
season  to  remove  them  to  the  beds  with  balls. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OP  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

Another  fine  week  for  out-door  work.  Planted  more  Pota- 
toes, the  ground  being  in  excellent  order,  and  sowed  more  Peas 
and  Bsans.  We  have  to  calculate  this  to  a  general  nicety.  We 
seldom  can  sow  borders  or  quarters  at  a  time,  but  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  rows,  so  as  to  have  a  succession,  though  a 
small  one.  We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  expecting  so  much  from  an  acre  or  two  of  kitchen 
garden,  even  when  the  land  round  it  brings  in  a  very  small 
sum  as  rent.  Without  liming,  &c.,  ground  that  never  has  a 
chance  to  rest  a  little  becomes  next  to  inert,  and  will  not  pro- 
duce as  when  fresher.  However,  rotten  dung  and  a  little  lime 
do  wonders. 

Oar  first  Potatoes  in  pots  are  very  fair,  but  smaller  than 
usual,  which  we  attribute  to  the  fact  of  having  to  move  them 
frequently ;  however,  ripe  tubers,  clean  and  sweet,  at  the  end 
of  March,  look  almost  as  well  as  if  they  were  larger. 

Caidiflowcrs  and  Callages.— Vfith  the  exception  of  the  Cauli- 
flowers under  hand-lights,  which,  from  being  covered  in  tte 
severe  weather,  have  done  well,  we  saved  ultimately  few  others, 
even  when  they  received  a  little  protection ;  vtry  few  Cab- 
bages were  left  to  us,  and  of  the  Coleworts  on  a  north  bank, 
though  they  stood,  yet  we  fear  a  good  many  will  run  to  seed.  We 
have  a  nice  lot  of  strong  stubby  Cauliflowers  and  Cabba{;es  thsit 
were  raised  on  a  slight  hotbed,  pricked  out,  and  then  hardened 
off  by  degrees;  but  well  as  they  look,  we  expect  we  must  wait 
some  weeks  for  hearted  young  Cabbsgec.  We  have  put  a 
cordon  of  ashes  and  lime  round  the  rows  to  keep  intruders  at 
bay.  We  find  that  wo^^d  pigeons  are  interfering  with  our  Peas, 
nibbling  off  the  tops.  We  would  like  to  know  what  will  keep 
them  away  if  there  is  to  be  no  noise  from  a  gun. 

We  mentioned  the  other  week  some  seeds  of  Peas  and 
Beans  being  disturbed  by  rats  or  mice,  though  red-leaded. 
That,  however,  is  the  only  case.  All  sown  before  and  since  are 
thoroughly  unmolested.  Some  years  ago  we  had  no  chance 
with  Peas,  unless  they  w«re  securely  netted  until  they  were 
a  foot  in  height,  or  we  planted  them  out  when  fully  C  inches 
hiyh.  Thanks  to  the  red-leading,  we  have  been  saved  the 
annoyance  of  raising  and  transplanting.  Even  pheasants,  which 
used  to  clear-out  the  rows,  fight  shy  of  touching  the  tops, 
partridges  the  same  ;  but  wood  pigeons  are  not  so  particular, 
as  we  have  started  a  bevy  of  them  from  the  Peas  at  early  morn. 
When  staked,  as  they  will  be  presently,  the  wood  pigeons  will 
not  get  so  easy  access  to  the  top,  and  they  are  rather  afraid  and 
suspicious  of  the  stakes. 

1/oH/cffe.— These  are  sometimes  rather  uncertain  m  cold 
weather.  We  lately  stated  that  beds  put  up  for  Cucumbers  did 
not  heat  as  we  expected,  but  when  the  weather  became  close, 
muggy,  and  warm  they  heated  rather  too  violently,  and  we  had 
to  take  corresponding  measures.  In  all  such  beds  intended  tor 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  it  is  well  to  have  the  heat  well  up  and 
regular  before  the  soil  is  added.  The  soil  then  is  soon  heated, 
and  the  plants  when  turned  out  will  push  along  at  once.  To 
save  all  future  trouble  and  checks  from  moving  and  exposure, 
we  prefer  giving  the  necessary  amount  of  soil  at  once. 

We  used  to  have  a  sort  of  pitched  battle  every  year  here 
between  the  rough  dung  frame  and  the  hot-water  pit  as  respects 
early  spring  Cucumbers,  and  generally  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  there  was  little  to  choose  between  them.     This  year, 
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owing  to  the  beds  not  heating  kindly,  partly  owing  to  a  lot  of 
leaves  merely  beginning  to  heat  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
instead  of  the  top,  there  will  be  no  contest  nor  comparison,  as 
those  in  the  small  pit  heated  by  hot  water,  and  planted  in  pots 
plunged  overhead  in  a  small  bed,  have  yielded  profusely,  and 
if  we  be  not  careful  will  hurt  themselves  with  excessive  fertility. 
After  many  years'  experience  we  have  never  found  any  plan 
to  excel  that  lately  described  for  obtaining  a  great  number  of 
Cucumbers  in  little  roo£n. 

FEUIT    GAEDEN. 

For  large  establishments  there  has  nothing  appeared  of  late 
so  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  articles  by  Mr.  Eobson  on 
table  decoration.  Still,  we  consider  that  there  is  much  force  in 
what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Giddings  in  page  238  as  to  making  the 
most  of  limited  means.  This  can  hardly  be  taught  by  precept, 
but  the  managers  of  large  places  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
work,  the  changing  and  shifting,  and  the  constant  care  required 
to  make  the  most  of  every  foot  of  glass  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  where  even  forcing  and  fruit  houses  must  turn  out 
ever  so  many  borrowed  crops,  as  it  were,  of  different  things. 
Many  a  man  may  wish  and  sigh  in  vain  for  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place,  when  he  finds  he  must  have 
somany  temporary  crops  in  one  place,  and  still  the  main 
point  be  kept  in  view.  We  believe  with  more  resources  as  to 
room,  much  labour  and  time  would  be  saved.  Few  employers 
have  any  idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  succession  crops  of 
Beans,  Strawberries,  &c.,  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries,  not  to 
speak  of  myriads  of  bedding  plants  before  much  heat  is  applied. 

Now  even  as  respects  Strawherries,  we  have  often  wished  for 
a  house  to  grow  them  only  for  early  crops.  In  other  houses 
they  succeed  as  borrowed  crops,  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the 
light  and  air  given  to  them.  In  such  houses  the  borrowed 
crops  of  Strawberries  have  often  in  value  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  fuel  and  management  for  Peaches  and  Grapes.  Where  many 
plants  besides  the  Strawberries  are  grown  in  such  houses,  there 
is  apt  to  be  too  much  humidity  for  the  swelling  and  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  When  once  a  roof  is  nearly  covered  with  foliage. 
Strawberries  will  do  little  good  under  it.  There  is  also  a  draw- 
back where  there  is  rather  too  much  moisture.  Our  Peach 
house  is  the  best  place  we  have  for  a  free  setting  of  early  Straw- 
berries, and  hence  when  swelling  freely  we  remove  them  to 
other  places.  We  took  a  lot  to  the  front  shelf  of  a  vinery, 
where  they  swelled  fast,  though  we  would  rather  avoid  the 
moving  if  we  could.  But  here,  owing  to  the  stage  and  floor 
being  filled  with  plants  that  rather  liked  subdued  light,  the 
necessary  moisture  to  them  was  too  much  for  the  swelling  and 
ripening  fruit.  Morning  after  morning  as  we  passed  along  we 
had  to  pick  off  several  fine  fruit  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
ripening  because  of  damping  off;  and  as  we  could  not  afford 
this  we  had  the  plants  removed  to  a  temporary  stage  in  a  brick 
pit,  where  they  could  have  drier  heat  as  well  as  a  freer  current 
of  air.  In  such  a  pit,  before  some  Vines  required  the  space, 
a  lot  of  our  old  favourite  Black  Prince  Strawberry  did  excellent 
service,  producing  good-sized  fruit  freely  and  in  succession. 
This  early  kind  is  impatient  of  much  heat.  It  does  best  when 
the  artificial  heat  is  little  above  55°  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour. 

In  all  places  heated  by  hot  water  where  Strawberries  are 
grown,  it  is  well  to  smear  the  pipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

mixed  with  a  little  soft-soap  water  it  will  adhere  all  the  better. 
It  there  is  a  shelf  near  the  back  wall,  the  wall  may  also  be  well 
sulphured  to  keep  red  spider  away. 

OKNAMENTAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Proceeded  with  work  out  of  doors  as  previously  detailed,  and 
with  cleaning,  potting,  pricking  off,  and  cutting-making.  Many 
tender  plants,  as  Ooleus  and  Iresine,  may  still  be  struck  in 
timfi  for  having  fine  plants  by  the  end  of  May. 

Those  who  intend  doing  much  with  hardy  annuals  should 
sow  now  without  delay.  In  general  they  will  come  up  at 
once,  and  do  better  than  those  sown  earlier,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  hardiest,  will  bloom  as  soon.  For  regular  beds 
it  is  best  to  sow  in  rows  or  rings,  not  too  deeply,  and  thin  when 
up.  Wbeu  the  seeds  are  sown  in  patches,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  with  pots  until  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  and  then  to 
expose  them  by  degrees.  For  symmetricil  beds  that  cannot 
well  be  sown  now,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  rows  in  a  little  bed  in 
rich  compost,  and  then  be  lifted  in  patches,  and  transplanted 
at  once  at  the  requisite  distances.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  half-hardy  annuals  in  general 
in  a  mild  hotbed.  They  generally  do  better  than  if  sown  a 
month  earlier,  unless  there  be  plenty  of  room  and  convenience 
for  pricking  them  out  and  keeping  them  in  a  growing  tempe- 


rature, 
warda.- 


Cheoks  are  great  drawbacks  to  their  doing  well  after- 
R.  F. 


TRADE   CATALOGUE  KECEIVED. 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Lainp,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E., 
and  17,  Soatli  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Florists'  Floicers,  etc. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iv.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  untQ  next  week. 

Making  Asphalt  Wales  {E.  S.).~It  is  best  done  in  dry  weather,  but 
you  may  asphalt  them  at  this  time  of  year  during  dry  days.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  good  bottom  of  ruhble,  and  then  cover  with  3  inches  of  asphalt, 
formed  by  pouring  boiling  coal  tar  over  cinders,  bringing  the  whole  to  the 
consistency  of  mortar,  and  when  this  is  spread  on  the  walks  and  stiffdns 
a  little,  sprinkle  with  gravel— spar  is  best — and  when  it  will  bear  the 
roller,  roll  it  firmly.  Coal  tar  answers  quite  as  well  as  pitch,  and  may  be 
had  at  a  cheap  rate  from  gasworks.    At  some  it  is  given  away. 

FLOUNDEn  Potato  (A.  D.  C). — We  have  known  the  Fluke  sold  under 
th^t  name,  evidently  because  of  its  flat  form.  For  a  damp  climate  we 
should  prefer  the  earliest-ripening  varieties. 

Who  is  an  Amateur?  (J.  Poole). — It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  say 
what  "the  Horticultural  Society's  definition  of  an  amateur"  would  be  as 
it  Mas  for  a  former  Chief  Justice  to  extract  from, witnesses  a  concordant 
answer  to  "  Who  is  a  gentleman  ?  "  Our  definition  of  an  amateur  gardener 
is — one  who  cultivates,  or  has  culivated  for  him,  a  garden  for  his  own  use 
and  pleasure.  He  may  sell  that  garden's  surplus  produce,  and  yet  be  an 
amateur,  for  gardening  is  neither  his  profession  nor  liveliliood. 

Seeming  Fuchsia  (J.  OanielD.—Ihe  flower  of  the  Fuchsia  enclosed  to 
US  having  petaloid  anthers,  ie  not  very  uncommon ,  1'  aving  noticed  the  same 
in  casual  blossoms  many  vears  ago,  and  occasionally  since;  but  even  if 
constant  in  its  feature  throughout  the  year,  eminent  florists  thinkitwonld 
not  become  popular. 

Conifer  Seeds. — In  reply  to  "  Vicar,"  "  A.  B.  C."  has  procured  seeds 
of  various  Coniferag  from  Hange  and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussia. 
Macintosh,  seedsman  at  Hammersmith,  advertised  himself  this  year  as 
the  agent  of  another  Erfurt  firm,  which  also  supplies  tree  seeds.  Seeds 
of  the  Deodar  may  be  had  direct  from  Simla.  *'  A.  B.  C."  forgets  the  name 
of  the  commission  agents  there  who  supply  them  ;  but  any  Indian  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  hot  season  there,  will  know  tho  name  of  one.  Deodar 
seeds  are  only  ripened  once  in  two  years  as  a  rule.  They  can  therefore 
be  the  better  relied  on  when  obtained  direct  from  Simla.  They  are  only 
supplied  there  fresh  after  the  harvest. 

Chinese  Abbor-Vit.^:  Hedge  Cutting  (H.  B.  M.). — The  best  time  for 
cutting  it  is  before  growth  commences,  but  it  will  be  well  to  defer  it 
until  milder  weather  than  wo  have  lately  experienced,  or  say  about  the 
middle  of  April  You  may  cut  it  back  to  any  extent,  both  at  the  top  and 
sides,  ant  it  will  push  freely.  It  makes  a  capital  screen,  but  is  not  strong 
enough  for  a  fence. 

Vines  for  a  Cool  Vinery  (C.  li.). — You  cannot  without  fire  heat  in  a 
vinerv  grow  successfully  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante.  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
and  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  except  in  an  unusually  warm  season.  They  all 
require  fire  heat,  and  are  good  kinds.  Wo  have  no  experience  of  applying 
sulphate  of  iron  to  Peach  trees,  and  have  no  faith  in  its  application. 

Vines  on  Habdt  Stocks  (R.  S.  S.]. — Some  kinds  may  be  had  grafted 
on  hardy  stocks,  i>ut,  as  a  rule,  it  is  little  practised  by  nurserymen,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  nurseryman  carrying  on  the  practice.  "They  ought 
to  advertise.  Water  from  barrels  coated  inside  with  tar  will  not  be  suit- 
able for  watering  plants  either  in  pots  or  borders.  It  is  injurious.  The 
bfirrels  should  be  emptied,  dried,  and  fired  inside  with  a  bundle  of  straw, 
by  which  means  tho  tar  will  bo  burnt  off,  and  the  wood  charred,  rendering 
it  more  durable. 

Picotee  Seed  Sowing  (G.). — You  may  now  sow  the  seed  in  pans  of 
light  rich  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  when  the  young 
plants  are  well  above  ground  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame;  when  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  in  abed  in  the  open  ground,  and  in 
autumn  you  may  take  them  up  and  pot,  wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  will  not  flower  until  the  following  summer,  and  wo  question  their 
value  for  flowering  at  Christmas,  or,  indeed,  being  of  any  use  for  forcing. 
They  and  Carnations,  to  be  of  value  for  winter,  require  to  be  of  tliB  Per- 
petual class,  and  require  to  be  grown  specially  for  the  x^urpose,  being 
kept  pinched  back  early  in  summer— in  fact,  kept  from  flowering,  and  tho 
growth  should  bo  made  early  in  summer  so  as  to  induce  autumn  and 
winter  flowering.  E'irly-layerod  Carnations  are  of  no  use  for  forcing 
but  Pinks  answer  well. 

Cydonia  .TAroNicA  PRUNING  (An  Old  SuhacHber).-—'We  should  be  un- 
willing to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  plant's  future  flowering,  and  we 
fear  such  will  be  the  case  if  you  cut-in  the  spurs  9  inches  in  length,  as 
^vc  should,  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  base.  The  young  shoots  yoa 
may  shorten  liack  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base,  and  they  will  form 
spurs,  or  you  may  cause  thera  to  do  so  by  pinching-out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  from  tbem  at  the  thrd  leaf.  Tho  pruning  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  tho  flowering  is  past.  Keep  the  shoots  well  stopped  during  the 
summer— in  fact,  treat  it  as  you  would  a  close-pinched  pyramid  Pear  tree 
on  the  Quince, 

Gardenia  Culture  (C.  M.).~  G.  florida  will  do  tolerably  well  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  but  to  succeed  well  requires  to  be  grown  in  tho  coolest 
and  most  airy  position  in  a  stove.  G.  radicans  requires  n  stove.  Wo  can 
only  account  for  tbo  plants'  not  flowering  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  grown  in  a  cool  house,  and,  therefore,  not  perfecting  their  growths. 
The  plants  aro  very  free-flowering ;  we  have  them  in  full  bud  now,  though 
only  a  few  inches  high.  They  will  flower  this  month,  and  they  may  ho 
had  in  bloom  in  May  by  placing  them  in  a  grccnlionso.  The  plants 
require  to  bo  potted  after  flowering  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrouB 
loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  En- 
courage growth  by  a  free  nsn  of  tbo  syringe,  and  maintaining  a  moist  at- 
mosphero,  and,  if  it  can  be  given,  a  mild  bottom  heat.  Water  freely, 
especially  when  growing  and  flowering,  and  at  no  time  should  tbo  soil 
become  dry.  We  have  grown  them  very  successfully  by  placing  them  in 
a  hotbed  in  March  for  a  short  limo  to  start  them  into  growth  and  flower, 
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and  then  setting  them  in  a  vinery  to  complete  the  growth,  continuing 
them  in  a  house  at  a  tempei-atare  of  from  40'  to  45"  from  fire  heat  in 
winter.  Tliey  are  the  better,  however,  of  a  cool  stove  temperature  at  all 
times. 

Cyclamen  HEDEHiEFOLinM  CrLTOEE  (T.  IF.).— We  conolude  your  plant 
IS  U.  repandum  (C.  hederietolium  of  some).  It  flowers  in  April,  producinR 
bright  red  flowers,  or  it  may  be  C.  neapolitannm,  also  O.  heder.-efolium  of 
some,  which  has  bright  rosy  pmk  flowers  in  September.  The  corms  of 
the  former,  and,  indeed,  all  Cyclamens  out  of  doors,  should  have  a  cover- 
ing of  not  less  than  IJ  inch  in  thickness,  and  we  give  ours  a.  top-dressing 
of  partially  decayed  leaves.  Wc  find  the  following  do  well  on  the  slightly 
elevated  parts  of  rockwork,  shaded  from  the  direct  midday  rays  of  the 
sun,  east  aspects  being  most  suitable,  though  they  do  well  in  the  west— 
C.  coum,  bright  red,  flowering  in  February  and  March;  C.  europium, 
red,  flowering  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  fragrant ;  0.  neapolitanum, 
rosy  pmk,  September;  C.  repandum,  April;  and  0.  vermim,  red,  like 
C.  coum,  bnt  with  a  slightly  marbled  leaf.  Of  these  O.  neapolitanum  is 
the  most  free-growing,  doing  well  in  not  very  shaded  woods,  particu'arly 
on  their  margins,  where  there  is  a  deposit  of  vegetable  matter.  Wo  have 
seen  corms  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter  producing  hundreds  of  flowers. 
Such  plants  as  these  by  walks  in  woods  are  as  much  gems  in  autumn  as 
Primroses  are  in  spring.  It  is  remarkable  they  are  not  more  extensively 
planted.    The  ground  must  be  free  of  stagnant  water. 

List  op  Roses  (A  rottage  aardeiier).— All  the  Eoses  in  the  list  are 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  except  Charles  Lawson,  which  is  a  Hybrid  Bourbon, 
and  one  of  the  flnest  summer  Roses  grown.  We  do  not  know  John  Grier 
or  Due  d'Anjou  ;  all  the  rest  are  rightly  spelt  except  Duchesse  de  Medina- 
Cceh  and  Madame  Charles  Crapelet. 

Pednins  Itt  (W.  W.  iV.).— There  are  two  sides  to  most  questions,  and 
yours  relative  to  the  Ivy  is  not  an  exception.  The  advantage  of  cutting- 
in  pretty  closely  now  Ivy  on  a  wall  is,  tliat  the  Ivy  is  kept  near  the  wall 
and  you  will  have  a  mantle  of  beautiful  fresh  green  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
disadvantage  is,  that  for  a  sliort  time  the  Ivy  will  look  rather  bare  and 
stunted.  Where  this  would  be  a  drawback,  we  would  shorten-back  for 
one  seison.  But  where  there  is  not  a  pretty  close  trimming,  the  Ivy  in 
time  would  get  too  heavy  and  come  too  far  from  the  wall.  We  should 
prune  now. 

Edging  FOE  Yeilow  Caloeolaeia  Bed  (J.  IF.).— If  there  is  room  we 
would  prefer  a  narrow  fringe  of  Cerastium,  and  then  Purple  King  Verbena 
"^  ,?™  .  S  Calceolaria.    Good  plants  of  Lobelia  would  do  eaually 

well.    A  fine  edging  would  be  formed  of  Iresine  Lindeni  kept  low. 

Heating  a  Pit  bv  a  Flue  U  Subscribcr).--Theie  can  be  no  question 
as  to  beating  such  a  pit  by  a  flue.  For  a  small  place  like  it,  wo  would 
nave  the  flue  all  round,  and  place  it  on  the  floor  of  the  pit,  sinking  the 
Btokeliole  all  that  more,  so  that  the  fire-bars  of  the  small  fireplace  should 
be  IS  inches  beneath  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  flue.    If  you  studied 


these  little  patches  regularly  in  your  beds.   You  may  turf  now,  but  hardly 
with  safety,  unless  the  turf  be  taken  up  pretty  thick  and  vou  place  it  " 
tub  of  water  to  soak  before  laying  it  down.    If  you  cannot  do  this 


had  better  defer  turfing  until  tne  autumn. 


you  cannot  do  this,  you 


.     .  ,  *.'  you  studied 

economy  m  materials,  the  present  front  wall  and  back  wall  might  furm 
the  outer  sides  of  the  flue.  You  would  not  obtain  so  much  heat  as  if  the 
flue  stood  detached.  For  2  feet  from  the  furnace  we  would  make  the  flue 
of  brick-on-bed,  all  the  rest  we  would  make  of  two  bricks  on-edge,  and 
just  so  wide  as  to  be  covered  with  a  9-inch  tile,  or  even  a  brick  laid  across 
II  you  have  the  means  we  consider  that  a  chamber  a  foot  or  so  over  the 
flue  would  be  best.  The  cheapest  mode  we  have  ever  tried  was  usiuo 
rough  slabs  of  wood  to  go  across,  and  then  fllling-in  the  rather  opeS 
spaces  between  them  with  brickbats  and  very  rough  mortar.  These 
allowed  the  heat  to  rise  pretty  freely.  Where  slate  or  stone  cannot  be 
used  tor  chambering,  we  would,  however,  dispense  with  the  chamber  and 
as  you  propose,  fill-up  the  space  with  clinkers,  brickbats,  &c.  We  once 
had  a  pit  that  did  such  service  as  never  was  beaten  with  hot  water  or  anv 
other  mode  of  heating.  In  this  case  the  flue,  instead  of  being  close  to 
the  sides,  was  fully  18  inches  from  the  sides,  back  and  front.  That  space 
back  and  front,  as  well  as  the  space  between  the  flues,  was  fllled-un  w.th 
bats  and  clinkers  in  as  loose  a  state  as  po.?sible,  so  as  to  form  in  reality  a 
chamber.  On  this  rough  rubble,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  flue  at 
back  and  front  in  the  centre  of  each  light  we  set  an  upright  drain-pipe 
01  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  lower  end  resting  on  a  common  house-slate 
but  raised  above  it  half  an  inch  by  three  pieces  of  tile  placed  bene.atb  it! 
ine  object  of  this  was  not  merely  to  let  the  heat  up,  but  by  pourin<» 
water  down  to  set  that  water  spreading  over  the  stones  near  the  flue 
without  ever  drenching  the  flue  itself.  With  a  wooden  plug  in  these 
pipes  i,ry  top  heat  or  moist  heat  oould  be  had  at  will.  Over  the  bottom 
01  these  pipes  and  the  top  of  the  flues  more  open  rubble  was  placed 
nnishing  with  a  layer  of  clean-washed  small  gravel  as  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  of  earth,  small  enough  on  the  top  to  permit  the  earth  being  taken 
clean  away  without  disturbing  the  bed.  As  your  pit  is  divided  by  a  brick 
wan,  you  might  have  a  moist  atmosphere  in  one  aivision  for  Cucumbers 
a  moist  atmosphere  also  in  the  division  for  Melons  when  growing  and  a 
dry  ntinosphere  to  give  them  flavour  when  ripening.  If  you  can  contrive 
openings  at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  flue,  we  would  prefer  the  flue  if 
small  to  go  all  round,  as  thus  less  heat  would  be  lost.  If  you  cannot 
well  do  so,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  14-inch  flue  along  the  middle  of 
the  pit.  VVe  have  seen  splendid  crops  of  Cucumbers  with  flue  heat.  If 
you  had  a  little  house,  say  10  feet  in  width  and  a  rather  steep  roof,  so 
that  you  could  walk  inside,  then  we  would  say  have  a  strong  flue  round 
the  house,  shut  in  the  front  by  a  wall,  make  a  clinker  bed  as  above  below 
the  soil,  .and  le.ave  the  back  flue  exposed  for  top  heat. 

Annuals  foe  Flowee  Beds  (A.  C.)  -Annuals  will  do  very  well  in  such 
beds  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  pick  oS  the  seed- pods.  The  foUowin"  would 
look  well,  and  a  penny  or  twopence  worth  of  each  would  do.  For  the  large 
centre  bed  or  border :— Centre  with  Prince's  Feather,  a  ring  round  of  Love- 
lies-bleeding,  a  ring  round  of  Erysimum  Peroflskianum,  then  Clarkia  pul- 
chella,  and  finished  with  Clarkia  pulchella  alba.  The  two  side  beds  would 
look  well  filled  with  Saponaria  calabrica,  and  Silcne  pendula,  or  Sileno 
pendula  in  the  middle,  and  an  edging  of  blue  Nemophila,  sowing  rather 
thinly,  and  sowing  again  at  the  end  of  June.  For  a  lower  bed  in  the 
centre  you  might  have  the  Erysimum  mentioned  above— that  stands  well 
then  Clarkia  pulchella,  Clarkia  pulchella  alba,  finishing  with  Silene  ruber- 
rima.  These  may  bo  sown  among  the  bulbs  now,  and  the  bulbs  will 
1  sufler  little  from  being  left  in  the  ground,  but  you  will  make  a  better  job 
and  more  regular  beds  by  allowing  the  bulbs  to  ripen,  or  taking  them  up 
carefully  so  as  to  ripen  elsewhere,  and  sowing  at  once.  If  you  allow  the 
bulbs  to  ripen  in  the  beds,  tlien  fix  on  a  piece  of  ground,  make  it  rather 
rich  for  2  or  3  inches  on  the  surface,  cover  with  a  little  flue  soil,  and 
sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  little  drills;  then  when  the  beds  are  empty 
and  all  ready,  Uft  the  little  plants  with  a  trowel  in  little  patches,  and  plant 


Compost  poe  Geeanioms,  &c.  (A  StibscHher).—Geva.mnm.s  succeed 
well  m  a  compost  of  two  parts  light  loam  from  rotted  turf,  one  part  leaf 
soil,  or  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  dung,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
sand,  ihe  compost  for  Cinerarias  may  consist  of  two  parts  light  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  halt  a  part  each  of  sandy  peat  and  old  hotbed 
mauure,  and  oue-sixth  of  silver  sand.  For  Fuchsias  use  three  parts 
loam  and  one  p.irt  each  of  old  cow  dung  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  ad- 
mixture of  sharp  sand ;  for  Balsams,  two  parts  light  loam  and  one  part 
old  hotbed  manure  ;  for  Primulas,  two  parts  fibrous  light  loam,  one  part 
leaf  soil,  hall  a  part  of  old  cow  dung,  one  part  of  sandv  peat,  and  half  a 
part  of  silver  sand.  The  whole  of  the  materials  should  be  well  mixed, 
and  the  loam  chopped  fine  but  not  sifted.  As  regards  the  propagating 
house,  write  to  some  of  the  horticultural  builders  who  advertise  in  this 
Journal,  stating  what  you  require,  and  asking  for  an  estimate. 

.    ^Y'''^*'*'?  AMAZONIOA  to  FloWEE    FouE  TlMES  IN  A   SEASON   (A  LadV 

in  Cheshire).— Y/a  know  some  who  flower  this  plant  by  placing  it  for  a 
time  in  bottom  heat  until  it  makes  a  gond  growth,  and  then  remove  it 
for  about  SIX  weeks  to  a  drier  aod  cooler  place,  and  afterwards  re-intro- 
duce It  to  bottom  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  This  is  said  to  cause  it 
to  flower  as  reqmred.  We  have  no  experience,  however,  of  that  practice, 
and  anyone  having  successfully  flowered  it  four  times  in  a  season  wonld 
oblige  us  by  particulars  of  treatment. 

Qoeen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon  (IT.  IF.).— It  may  be  had  through  any 
ot  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

_    THYRSACANTHCS  SUTILANS  FOE  DECEMBER  (/(ipm).— The    CUttingS   yoU 

insert  in  a  few  days  will  no  doubt  form  plants  which  will  flower  in  Decem- 
ber but  these  will  not  be  fine.  You  will,  of  course,  place  the  cuttings  in 
bottom  heat,  and  when  strnck  transfer  them  to  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the 
roots  in  the  cutting  pots  reach  the  sides,  again  place  the  plants  in  bottom 
heat,  and  continue  them  in  it  until  they  are  rooting  freely,  then  withdraw 
them  by  degrees,  and  remove  them  to  a  late  vinery  or  other  house  where 
there  is  a  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  by  August  they  will  need 
their  final  shift,  which  will  be  determinable  by  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  plants.  Large  shifts  are  not  to  be  commended.  In  September  aflTord 
a  light,  airy  position  in  a  warm  house,  giving  no  more  water  than  enough 
to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  In  October  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  from  60=  to  65'  at  night,  and  from  70'  to  75°  bv 
day  ;  and  if  bottom  heat  be  at  command,  plunge  the  pots,  and  the  plants 
may  flower  at  the  time  you  require.  Old  plants  would  serve  you  better, 
and  flower  under  ordinary  treatment  in  a  stove  at  the  time  you  name. 

Ehododendbon  Flowee  Buds  Injured  ( W.  H.).— The  bud  enclosed  to 
us  13  eaten  by  the  larva  of  some  insect,  but  what  we  cannot  determine 
in  the  absence  of  a  specimen.  The  bud  sent  was  not  destroyed.  It 
would  have  flowered  had  the  damage  proceeded  no  further. 

Beta  eraziliensis  Teeatmunt  (H.  C.).— We  should  prick  off  the 
plantsjust  coming  up,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  into 
other  pans  about  an  inch  apart,  and  continue  them  in  a  frame  with  a 
gentle  heat  until  they  have  recovered  from  the  removal,  and  then  plant 
them  out  in  the  open  ground  in  May  after  being  well  hardened  off  in  a 
cold  frame.  They  should  have  deep  rich  soil  and  an  open  situation.  On 
their  full-leaf  development  depends  tl;oir  effect.  Good  ordinary  garden 
soil  answers  well. 

^  Seedling  Cineeaeia  (E.  P.  Y.).- The  flower  is  large  and  showy,  but 
13  altogether  defective  as  a  florists'  flower. 

Sutton's  Red-skinned  :Floueball— President  Lincoln  Potato 
(G.  (?.).— We  do  not  know  the  American  variety  you  name.  We  sent  your 
inquiry  to  Mr.  Fenn,  and  ho  replies :-"  I  can  perceive  no  difference 
between  Sutton's  Red-skinned  Flourball  and  the  American  Red  Potato. 
Whether  one  or  the  other  is  sailing  under  the  synonymy  of  President 
Lincoln  I  cannot  say,  further  than  that  it  is  very  likelv  to  be  the  case ; 
but  this  1  do  know,  if  the  renaming  of  the  American  Red  goes  on  as  it  has 
begun.  It  bids  fair  soon  to  outdo,  in  the  matter  of  aliases,  our  old  EngUsh 

fcrrammar,"  and  that  will  tend  to  confusion  worse  confounded.  I  beUeve 
there  IS  a  Potato  called  President  Lincoln,  and  I  trust  it  is  better  than 
any  of  those  Ameiican  sorts  which  I  have  proved,  more  worthy  than  them 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  so  great  a  benefactor  of  his  species." 

Geafting  with  Weeping  Ash  (A  Novice  in  aardeningJ.—Tbe  main 
point  IS  to  procure  some  nice  common  Ash  stocks  with  clean  stems,  and 
of  the  required  height  (9  to  12  feet),  and  stout,  so  as  to  stand  without 
support.  'Take  the  scions  from  the  Weeping  Ash,  the  moderately  strong 
growths  of  last  year  before  they  begin  to  swell  the  buds,  and  insert  their 
ends  in  damp  soil  in  a  shady  place.  When  the  buds  of  the  stock  bi-gin  to 
swell,  cut  off  the  head  down  to  where  you  wish  to  gi-aft,  choosing  a  smooth 
part  of  the  bark,  and  put  on  the  scion  there  in  the  same  way  as  you  would 
an  Apple  or  Pear,  tying  and  claying  in  the  same  way.  Whip  grafting  is 
perhap^  the  most  eligible  method.  You  will  flnd  full  particulars  respect- 
ing grafting  in  the  "  Science  and  Practice  of  G.ardeniog,"  which  may  bo 
had  free  by  post  from  our  oflice  if  you  send  3s.  Sid.  with  your  address. 

Red-leading  Peas  (Kem).— Steeping  the  Peas  in  train  oil  and  sulphur 
not  pro-ring  eflectual,  we  advise  you  to  try  red  lead.  Moisten  the  Peas 
thoroughly  with  water,  dust  over  them  red  lead,  and  then  stir  them 
with  a  piece  of  wood  until  every  Pea  is  covered  with  red  lead.  We  put  in 
about  three  pinches  of  red  lead  to  a  quart  of  Peas,  a  pinch  being  as  much 
as  can  be  lifted  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  Peas.  ,,,; 

Otaheite  Oeange  infested  with  Scale  (F.  E.  P.). —  The  fcrown 
spots  on  the  leaf  sent  are  the  Or.ange  Scale  (Coccus),  and  their  secretions 
are  the  houeydew  you  speak  of,  which  in  time  is  possessed  by  a  black 
fungus.  If  you  remove  the  scale,  the  honovdew  and  black  mould  or  fun- 
gus will  disappear.  Pick  off  the  brown  spots  whilst  young  or  soft  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  wash  the  leaves  on  both  sides  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap,  2oz3.  to  the  gallon,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  dropping  into  the 
solution  about  twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Puzzling  Ants  (Q.).— If  the  fruit  trees  in  your  orchard  house  are  in  pots, 
set  them  on  bricks  lu  saucers  full  of  water.  If  not  in  pots,  have  small  vessels 
of  water,  say  formed  of  zinc,  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  deep,  to  set  round 
the  plant.  A  little  wadding,  the  outside  dipped  in  oil  and  soft  soan,  and 
tied  on  the  stem,  wi  1  prevent  them  rising.  If  on  a  wall  outside,  the  best 
plan  13  to  syringe  the  wall  well  with  a  clear  solution  of  Ume  and  soot 
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water,  beginning  at  the  top  and  washing  down,  going  over  the  wall  a 
second  time,  and  then  painting  the  bottom  of  the  wall  with  a  cordon, 
say  3  inches  wide,  of  tar  and  oil.  Strong  lime  water  and  guano  make 
them  go  off  with  us. 


POULTRY,   BEE,   AND   PIGEON    CHEONICLE. 


WH4.T  ARE  THE  USES  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS? 

Theee  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  good,  ponltry  shows  Lave 
done  lor  the  breeds  of  fowls  in  general — that  is,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns their  economic  value,  they  are  practicaDy  of  lilt'.e  use. 
They  encourage  the  various  breeds  to  excel  in  ibe  apparently 
useful  qualities  peculiar  to  each;  but  it  is  in  the  paying  so 
much  attention  to  these  very  points  that  the  fowl  itself  be- 
comes deteriorated.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  prize  fowl, 
the  upper  ten  thousand  of  the  feathered  race.  I  do  not  deny 
that  shows  have  some  advantage,  for  they  do  keep  up  races  de- 
scended from  ancestors  of  real  usefulness,  so  that  by  crossing 
with  birds  of  lower  pedigree  or  different  variety,  the  good  qua- 
lities may  be  regained. 

This  deterioration  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  judges  and 
partly  by  the  prize-devouring  exhibitor. 

The  judge,  perhaps,  sees  certain  points  that  want  developing; 
■he  lays  stress  on,  and  unduly  encourages  them,  till  he,  perhaps, 
gets  beyond  what  he  originally  expected  to  be  attained,  and  at 
the  expense  of  other  properties.  To  supply  the  demand  for 
the  prize  fowl,  the  ardent  or  covetous  fancier  rears  a  fowl  for 
the  judge,  and  all  minor  considerations  are  laid  aside. 

The  lordly  Dorking  may  only  rear  half  its  brood,  it  may 
scorn  the  noble  art  of  laying,  and  die  in  great  honour  with  a 
bumble  foot ;  but  if  it  has  only  won  a  silver  cup  that  is  enough. 
The  haughty  (exhibition)  Game  fowl  stalks  about  in  most 
brilliant  attire  on  legs  admirably  adapted  for  running  away, 
propagates  a  roupy  but  prize-winning  set  of  chickens,  goes  the 
round  of  a  number  of  shows  with  great  success  perhaps,  in 
intervals  of  health,  and  dies  at  last  of  some  mysterious  disorder. 

Dare  I  couple  the  Brahma  with  these  typical  exhibition 
iowls?  when  its  enthusiastic  patrons  tell  us  "  here  we  have  a 
fowl  fit  for  exhibition  and  everything  else  we  can  desire  ;  it  is 
large,  handsome,  amiable,  contented  and  industrious,  hardy 
and  prolific,  delicious  eating,  if  eaten  at  exactly  the  proper 
time  of  its  existence"  (which  isJaard  to  hit  on) — fowls,  they 
say,  that  come  home  victoriously  from  a  fatiguing  show  only  to 
lay  admirable  eggs  with  redoubled  energy,  and  to  rear  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  chickens,  which  make  up  for  going  about 
utterly  destitute  of  feathers  in  an  early  part  of  their  existence, 
by  wearing  a  superabundance  where  they  are  of  no  earthly 
use  in  after  life. 

The  Brahma,  however,  being  a  new  and  still  improving 
variety,  has  not  arrived  yet  at  a  standstill,  for  in  many  of  the 
breeds,  both  in  fowls  and  Ducks,  the  limit  of  weight  seoms  to 
have  been  attained,  and  in  the  feather  varieties  where  weight 
is  not  of  such  importance,  constitution  is  lost  by  in-breeding, 
while  I  he  Game  fowl  is  no  longer  that  hardy,  compact  bird  with 
fighting  qualities,  and  constitution  which  also  made  it  useful 
as  a  farmyard  fowl,  but  is  bred  like  a  cage  bird.  So  that  my 
opinion  is,  that  poultry  shews,  beyond  being  a  meaus  of  grati- 
fying a  pleasant  hobby,  are  of  no  real  value  in  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  poultry  in  its  development  as  a  source  of  food  for 
the  nation  at  large. — Charybdis. 

[We  read  the  foregoing  to  a  well-known  poultry  exhibitor, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  You  surely  wo'n't  publi-h  that !"  and  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  departed  when  we  replied  that  we  should 
place  it  first  in  the  "  Poultry  Chronicle."  There  ia  much 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth  among  "  Chahybdis's  "  clever 
sarcasms,  and  the  whole  truth,  had  he  told  it,  would  have  been 
the  Ssylla  to  those  sarcasms. 

"  Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow, 
He  that  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  finest  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
are  vulture-hocked ;  many  noble  Game  fowls  have  legs  not 
agreeing  in  colour  with  the  plumage;  many  pure  Dorkings 
having  diverse  combs  in  a  pen  ;  many  good  Hamburghs  having 
hen  tails,  have  been  on  account  of  those  trivial  peculic.rities 
disqualified  by  judges,  and  rightly  disqualified,  because  certain 
rales  are  laid  down  declaring  all  those  peculiarities  defects.  As 
a  matter  of  taste  we  admire  vulture-hocked  Brahmas,  and  the 
other  disqualifications  are  trivial — but  what  then  ?  Certain 
characteristics  must  be  rendered  peremptory,  or  the  breeder  for 
exhibition  and  the  judge  would  be  more  eccentric  even  than  they 


occasionally  are.  But  let  us  "  dive  below  "  and  seek  for  an 
answer  to  this  query — Since  poultry  shows  have  largely  ex- 
tended, is  not  the  supply  of  eggs  and  market  fowls  largely  in- 
creased ? — Eds.] 

MY  POULTRY  BALANCE   SHEET  FOR  1870. 

PouLTBT  is  my  hobby,  and  I  make  it  pay.  I  am  sure  others 
may  do  so,  and  in  many  cases  poultry-keeping  may  make  a 
very  nice  little  addition  to  the  yearly  income.  Let  everyone 
praise  the  bridge  that  carries  him  over  the  river.  I  find  it 
pays  me,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so — nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  doing  so  I  hope  to  lead  others  to  become  poultry- 
keepers,  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
anyone  with  attention  and  a  nice  grass  run  can  make  a  very 
useful  addition  to  his  income,  if  limited ;  if  not,  there  are  others 
who  have  plenty,  and  still  want  something  to  occupy  their 
time.  What  more  delightful  than  their  breeding  and  rearing 
poultry,  and  letting  the  poor  reap  the  fruits  of  their  endea- 
vours ? 

To  beginners  I  say,  and  to  all  who  keep  poultry.  Bead  Mr. 
L.  Wright's  letters.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  ;  therefore 
1  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  communications  have  in  them 
that  which  we  rarely  meet  with — a  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge, and  from  no  one  have  1  ever  found  such  useful  hints  as 
from  him. 

I  have  mentioned  a  grass  run  :  all  poultry  are  better  for  it. 
There  are  sorts  that  may  be  reared  without  it,  but  I  keep 
Dorkings  solely,  and  to  them  a  grass  run  is  indispensable. 

In  January,  1870,  my  stock  consisted  of  eight  hens  and  two 
cocks;  from  these  I  reared  seventy-seven  chickens.  Many  of 
these  were  weeded  out,  and  sold  for  the  table.  Birds  sold  and 
prizes  won  left  me  £65 17s.  lid.  The  whole  of  my  expenditure, 
including  entrance  fees,  &c.,  amounted  to  £15  17s.  lOd.  The 
clear  balance  was  therefore  £50  Id.  Everything  is  entered 
in  my  book,  except  the  eggs  used  in  my  house. 

I  am  also  a  bee-keeper,  but  let  me  warn  poultry-keepers  about 
having  bees  near  their  fowls.  I  have  had  several  chickens 
stung  to  death ;  therefore  I  am  determined  to  be  rid  of  them. 
I  do  not  find  them  pay  anything  like  poultry,  and  I  find  them 
a  great  nuisance  in  very  hot  weather  to  ladies  or  people  un- 
accustomed to  them.  In  fact,  although  having  had  twenty 
hives  at  a  time,  and,  therefore,  having  bad  some  experience,  I 
have  had  to  go  to  town  on  important  business  twice  with  an  eye 
swollen  up.  Tsot  pleasant.  I  found  when  I  went  to  an  hotel  the 
waiters  looked  with  great  suspicion  on  me,  and  I  felt  anything 
but  comfortable. — T.  E.  Kell,  Wetherby. 


A  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT,  AND  AN  ODD 
MOUSETRAP. 

JnsT  now  poultry  fanciers  are  dreaming  of  broody  hens  anjl 
of  coming  chickens,  counting  the  latter,  perhaps,  before  they 
are  hatched,  in  spite  of  the  old  proverb.  As  to  Canary  fanciers 
they  are  all  in  a  flutter  with  whitewashing,  and  nest-material 
collecting,  and  putting  this  bird  into  that  bird's  cage,  and 
thinking  they  will  make  a  nice  pair,  and  then  altering  arrange- 
ments and  forbidding  tenderness  about  to  begin.  Some  are  re- 
reading Blakston's  "Commentaries,"  vide  vol.  xiv.  of  "our 
Journal;"  some  shaking  the  maw-seed  tin,  and  peeping  into 
the  box  that  contains  nest  baskets,  extra  perches,  sulphur,  tar, 
cage-divisions,  ifcc.  Some,  if  we  are  to  believe  "  B.  B.,"  which 
I  for  one  do  not,  are  teasing  their  wives  with  their  arrange- 
ments for  their  pets.  But  good  wives  are  never  teased,  but 
pleased  to  join-in  with  their  husbands'  innocent  recreations. 
And  the  bad  ones  are  like  people  really  intending  suicide  ;  they 
do  not  talk  or  write  about  it.  Well,  considering  then  this  time 
of  year,  and  all  that  is  going  on  in  poultry-house  and  in  bird- 
room,  in  all  sorts  of  in-the-way  and  out-of-the-way  places,  I  will 
relate  two  circumstances  that  occurred  last  season,  the  first  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poultry  people,  and  the  second  for  the  class 
of  Canary  lovers. 

First,  then,  for  the  poultry  experiment.  I  removed  two  hens 
from  a  cook  bird  of  quite  a  different  breed,  and  placed  them 
with  a  cock  of  their  own  breed,  making  a  note  of  the  date.  I 
then  sent  into  the  kitchen  every  egg  laid  until  that  day  six 
weeks,  and  then  saved  a  sitting  of  eggs  and  placed  them  under 
a  hen.  Every  one  came  true,  and  in  no  chicken  was  there  a 
trace  of  the  breed  of  the  former  cock.  So  now  it  need  not  be 
"  about  six  weeks,  or,  probably,  a  little  more  than  six  weeks' 
separation;"  but  the  fact  is  established,  that  six  weeks  are 
sufficieiit.     Such  was  my  experiment,  and  such  its  results. 
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Now  for  fact  No.  2.  A  lady  near  me  "  put  up,"  as  it  is  called, 
a  pair  of  Canaries.  The  breeding-cage  was  placed  near  the 
ceiling  for  fear  of  "  pnss,"  but  could  be  moved  up  and  down, 
and  brought  near  its  mistress's  eye  by  means  of  pulleys  and 
cords,  the  cords  running  along  the  ceiling.  All  seemed  right  for 
a  time  ;  the  nest  was  duly  made,  but  the  hen  did  not  appear  to  sit. 
Down  was  brought  the  cage,  the  nest  examined,  and  in  it  (oh  ! 
horrors  !)  was  a  tribe  of  young  mice,  oozy  and  comfortable,  and 
of^recent  birth.    The  old  ones  must  have  reached  the  cage  at 


night,  running  along  the  cords  Blondin  fashion.  The  Canaries 
were  removed  and  some  poison  put  in  the  cage,  and  next  morn- 
ing there  were  sixteen  corpses  of  adult  mice  on  the  cage  floor. 
Mice  are  the  worst  troubles  I  know  to  a  Canary  fancier,  and 
cause  most  excusably,  the — not  anger — but  little  waves  of 
trifling  displeasure  to  arise  now  and  then  in  the  minds  of  our 
"  B.  B.s."  May  they  all  meet,  not  the  "  B.  B.s,"  but  the 
mice,  with  like  expeditiously-killing  poison.— Wiltshiee 
Keciob. 


THE  TUEBIT 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  fancy  Pigeons,  there  is  scarcely 
one  more  charming  than  the  Columba  Tiirbita.  It  is  almost 
universally  and  certainly  deservedly  admired,  not  only  for  the 
pleasing  oontrast^and  beauty  of  its  plumage,  but  also  for  its 


neat  and  elegant  appearance.  There  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
France  or  Germany  is  its  native  place,  since  both  countries 
claim  it  as  their  own.  It  is,  however,  found  in  a  much  more 
perfect  stite  in  the  south  of  France,  both  as  regards  plumage 


and  points,  than  it  is  in  Germany  ;  and  from  the  comparatively 
small  knowledge  of  the  bird  exhibited  by  the  modern  Teutons, 
it  might  not  be  rash  to  say  that  its  home  is  France. 

The  variety  is  classed  by  some  ornithologists  as  the  Columba 
fimbriata,  or  Fringed  Dove,  from  its  flounced  and  scalloped 
feathers,  and  in  many  respects  it  differs  entirely  from  those 
classes  of  fancy  birds  that  seem  to  come  very  near  to  it  in 
appearance. 

The  head  of  the  Turbit  is  something  more  than  peculiar,  and 
therefore  very  difiicnlt  to  describe.  In  the  front  it  should  be 
broad  and  full,  while  the  top  ought  to  be  rather  flat.  The 
profile  view  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
frog,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  observed. 
The  beak,  though  not  unlike  that  of  the  Jacobin,  Columba 
cuculata,  should  be  shorter  and  thicker,  while  the  strictly  ortho- 
dox colour,  white,  is  not  to  be  departed  from.     The  eye  should 


be  large  and  full  and  of  a  dark  hazel  colour,  having  the  pupil 
black.  A  point  of  great  merit  is  for  the  eye  to  be  encircled  by 
a  huff-coloured  lash  or  cere. 

The  peak  or  turn  crown  is  now  considered  to  be  an  essential 
characteristic,  though  of  the  two  the  former  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  it  has  a  much  neater  and  more  finished  appearance. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  tuft  or  shell 
crown,  as  seen  in  other  Pigeons,  since  this — technically  termed 
head  dress — would  be  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  it  is  in  cha- 
racter here,  being  unique.  This  peak  is  formed  by  the  feathers 
rising  from  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the 
eye  and  beak,  which  terminate  in  a  prettily  pointed  curvature 
a  little  above  the  head.  If  this  is  found  placed  lower  down  the 
neck  it  detracts  very  much  from  the  unbroken  outline,  and 
spoiling  an  important  point  of  excellence.  In  good  specimens 
the  neck  feathers  on  both  sides  incline  backwards,  and,  meeting 
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together,  form  a  fringe  or  mane  similar  to  the  hog  mane  in  a 
Jacobin. 

Another  great  point,  by  no  means  to  be  lost  eight  of,  is  the 
gullet.  This  should  be  well  developed,  and  the  frill  below  it 
should  extend  downwards  nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  neck, 
and  at  the  same  time  stand  well  ont.  The  ruffle  or  frill  ean 
scarcely  be  too  large;  indeed,  the  larger  it  is  the  more  it  is 
admired. 

The  shoulders  of  the  wing  are  the  only  parts  of  the  bird  that 
ought  to  be  coloured,  and  these  should  be  of  a  sound  uniform 
hue.  The  prevailing  and  more  generally-known  shades  are 
those  of  Blue,  Silver,  Red,  Yellow,  and  Black,  the  Blue  and. 
Silver  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  addition  of 
black  bars,  distinctly  and  clearly  marked,  which  show  to  ad- 
vantage when  the  wing  is  at  rest.  The  other  part  of  the 
plumage  is  pure  white,  including  the  ten  flight  feathers  and 
tail.  The  thighs  also  should  be  equally  unspotted  and  free 
from  dark  feathers — a  by  no  means  easy  point  to  obtain. 
Taking  the  colours  separately,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  shade 
of  the  Blues  should  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
known  as  the  light  sky-blue,  or  what  might  be  called  a  bright 
slaty-blue.  The  hue  of  the  Silvers  should  not  be  that  of  the 
washed-out  blue  type,  but  thoroughly  of  the  argentine  shade, 
and  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  known.  Good  Beds,  like  the 
Yellows,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  those  usually  seen  are 
generally  inferior  both  in  colour  and  points,  consequently  are 
not  exhibited  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Blues  and  Silvers. 
The  Blacks  are  scarce,  and  those  of  a  good  rich  colour  are 
rarely  met  with  except  in  their  own  climate. 

As  regards  size,  the  birds  should  be  small,  neat,  and  com- 
pact in  form,  having  the  chest  broad  and  full ;  the  flight  fea- 
thers and  tail  must  be  rather  short,  and  the  feet  of  a  bright 
coral  red  colour. 

The  Turbit  is  not  naturally  a  delicate  bird,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  hardy,  and  quite  as  prolific  as  any  other  variety. 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  the  smallest  possible  size  for  exhibition  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bird  in  this  country  has  suffered  so  much. 
This,  of  course,  is  brought  about  by  the  system  of  breeding 
in-and-in,  a  system  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  die  out, 
or  it  will  in  the  end  have  a  strong  tendency  to  destroy  the 
original  beauty  of  the  variety  altogether. — Biemingham  Colum- 
BAraAN  Society. 

EXHIBITION   MISMANAGEMENT. 

At  Great  Harwood  Show,  ou  Thursday  last,  I  was  an  exhibitor.  My 
best  Carrier  hen  and  my  best  pair*  of  Barbs  were  not  in  the  pen  when 
the  birds  were  judged.  I  sent  Yellow  Dragoons,  but  a  pair  of  Bines 
wei-e  put  in  my  pen,  and  were  highly  commended  ;  Yellows  being  first 
and  second.  Strange  to  say,  when  the  birds  were  returned  mine  were 
all  right,  showing,  I  think,  that  they  had  been  put  into  the  pen  ot 
some  one  else  purposely.  My  birds  left  Birmingham  at  11  a.m.  on 
■Wednesday,  and  were  not  penned  until  after  11  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  some  of  them  not  then,  being  without  food  and  water  over  twenty- 
six  hours.  Again,  the  Show  closed  at  i  o'clock,  p.m.,  ou  Thursday,  and 
the  birds  did  not  reach  Birmingham  until  7. -10  p.m.  on  Friday. — 
H.  Yaudley. 

[The  Show  must  be  an  obscure  one ;  we  never  see  it  advertised. 
—Eds.] 

POULTRY-KEEPING  IN   CONFINED   SPACE. 

Being  a  lover  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  also  of  gardening  for  nearly 
twenty  ;\  ears,  it  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know  the  result 
of  my  poultry-keeping  for  last  year.  Three  sets  of  fowls  were  in  a  con- 
fined space — viz.,  in  run  No.  1,  about  12  square  yards,  four  Game 
Bantam  hens  and  one  cock  ;  in  run  No.  '2,  about  40  yards,  nine 
Houdan  hens  and  one  cock ;  in  run  No  3,  paved  house  yard,  passages, 
and  coach  house,  about  120  yards,  ten  Hamburgh  hens  and  one  cock. 
Run  No.  1.  Run  No  2.  Run  No.  3. 

4  Bantams.         9  Hourlans.   10  Hamburghs. 

.lannary  Eggs  laid      8        ....  3        24 

February „  12        ....  7        ....  17 

March   „  32        ....  42        ....  57 

April „  23        ....        183        ....        13a 

May    „  22         ....         141         ....         lis 

June „  28        ....  I"2        ....        117 

July ,  12        ....  39        ....        124 

AuKust „  18        ....  89        ....  M 

September „  5        ....         12        ....         36 

October    „  H        ....         11 

November   „         10        0 

December   „  7        ....  2 

Total 175  511  715* 

My  object  being  to  obtain  eggs,  the  Hamburghs  show  the  largest 

•  8th  October  all  thea     u  No,  3  killed  by  a  dog. 


average.  My  system  of  feeding  is  aUke  with  all,  but  those  in  the  house 
yard,  probably,  have  had  more  scraps  to  pick  among.  All  the  potato 
peelings  are  well  washed  and  boiled  three  times  a-week,  poured  boiling 
on  to  equal  parts  of  Indian  corn,  meal,  and  bran,  mashed  up  into  a 
good  stifE  consistency,  and  given  each  morning  warm.  About  2  p.m.  we 
give  a  feed  of  corn  mixed — oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  maize.  All  house 
scraps  and  shells  of  shell  fish  are  thrown  to  the  fowls,  also  green  meat 
— cabbages,  &c. —  as  it  can  be  procured,  sifted  ashes,  old  mortar,  and 
plenty  of  clean  water ;  houses  well  cleaned  and  sanded  twice  a-week. 
With  this  treatment  I  find  my  fowls  as  healthy  and  well  as  any  I  ever 
see. — A  Subscriber. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 

We  recommend  the  following  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  oiling  eggs  ia  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  eggs  from  the  summer  until  the  following  spring 
without  their  becoming  tainted.  The  following  trial  seems  to 
have  been  judiciously  conducted.  Flaxseed  oil  is  commonly 
known  as  linseed  oil.  "  Continued  immersion  in  lime-water 
gives  the  egg  a  peculiar  taste,  not  agreeable  :  some  advise  salt 
water,  but  it  penetrates  the  egg ;  ashes,  bran,  and  sawdust  do 
not  preserve  it ;  varnishing  has  been  practised,  but  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  odour  and  taste  which  it  communicates.  The 
following  experiments  with  pure  oil  will  show  their  value : — 
Ten  eggs  were  rubbed  with  the  finger  dipped  in  flaxseed  oil,  just 
lightly  covered  with  the  oil,  which  dried  in  a  few  days ;  ten 
other  eggs  were  oiled  in  the  same  manner  with  the  oil  of  the 
French  poppy,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  effect  of  the  two 
oils  ;  ten  eggs  were  not  oiled,  and  received  no  preparation  ;  the 
thirty  eggs  were  placed  side-by-side,  but  not  in  contact,  in  a 
vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  sand  enough  to 
keep  them  standing  upright,  three-fourths  of  each  egg  being 
exposed  ;  they  remained  thus  for  six  months  ;  they  were  weighed 
when  first  put  into  the  tub,  and  weighed  in  six  months  after. 
The  following  will  show  the  result : — First,  the  eggs  not  pre- 
pared lost  18  per  cent,  of  the  primitive  weight,  were  half  empty 
and  exhaled  an  odour  of  corruption ;  the  eggs  rubbed  with  oil 
of  poppy  lost  4  per  cent.,  were  fall,  without  odour  or  bad  taste ; 
the  eggs  rubbed  with  flaxseed  oil  lost  3  per  cent,  of  primitive 
weight  when  it  was  full,  and  had  the  odour  and  taste  of  an  egg 
perfectly  fresh.  Hence,  flaxseed  oil  may  be  deemed  preferable 
for  preserving  eggs. — (English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science), 


CANARY  JUDGING  AT  WOODBRIDGE. 

How  is  it  that  the  judge  of  Canaries  at  the  recent  Woodbridge  Show 
has  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  reversing  the  decisions  of  many 
of  the  tried  and  acknowledged  judcjea  in  Canary  matters  ? 

I  sent  birds  there,  to  which  different  judges  in  London,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  elsewhere  have  always  given  prizes,  and  they  are 
passed  over  without  notice.  I  sent  a  Silver  Lizard,  amongst  others, 
which  had  never  been  beaten,  for  which  I  refused  £4,  and  it  is  not 
looked  at ;  but  a  wretch  of  mine,  which  I  will  sell  for  4.5.,  is  placed 
second.  To  make  matters  worse,  having  been  beaten  (as  was  stated, 
I  saw,  in  last  week's  Journal)  for  the  cup  by  birds  receiving  very  high 
commendations  that  were  not  worth  giving  a  prize  to — having  had 
my  crack  Lizard  so  insulted  that  he  had  to  be  put  up  with  two  hens  to 
get  his  temper  right  again — I  receive  the  following  from  my  agent  in 
London: — "Your  birds  arrived  from  Woodbridge  mthont  previous 
notice  ;  one  best  Mule  dead,  the  lot  queer  ;  it  is  a  scandalous  shame." 
Fair  thee  well,  Woodbridge  !     No  more  birds  from — H.  A. 


Fowls  vcrsm  Docks  as  EoQ-rKODnoERS.  —  The  question 
whether  fowls  or  Ducks  are  the  better  investment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  has  to  some  extent  been  settled  experimentally. 
It  was  found  that  on  choosing  three  chickens  and  three  Ducks 
hatched  in  February  of  the  same  year,  the  Ducks  took  the  lead, 
laying  225  eggs  in  autumn  while  the  fowls  laid  none.  All  were 
liberally  fed  with  various  kinds  of  food.  The  Ducks  reoom- 
meneed  the  next  February,  and  laid  without  interruption  until 
August.  They  showed  no  inclination  to  breed,  became  thin  at 
first,  but  gained  afterwards.  The  following  table  gives  the 
details  of  the  season  :^ 

Eggs  laid  by  the  Fowls.  By  the  Ducks. 

January 26    none 

February    37    24 

March 39     68 

April    41     68 

May 39    82 

June    83    72 

July     32    TO 

August    10    _iS 

Total 257  892 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  86  eggs  per  fowl,  and  131  per  Duck. 
100  fowls'  eggs  weighed  12.1  lbs.,  and  the  shells,  1.44  lbs. 
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100  Dacka'  eggs  weighed  11.8  lbs.,  and  the  shells,  1.54  lbs.  The 
solid  substance  of  the  former  was  26  01  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
latter  28.98  The  fit  amounted  to  11.27  per  cent  in  the  fowls', 
and  to  14.49  in  the  Ducks'  eggs.  Tbe  Dacks  thus  appear  to  be 
the  winners  in  the  competition. — {Food  Journal.) 


STEOUD   CANARY   SHOW. 

I  T^Tsn  to  draw  the  attention  of  Canary-fanciers  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  show  at  Stroud  at  the  end  of  May.  I  have  had  a 
schedule  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  find  that  the  committee  have  arranged 
a  most  liberal  prize-list,  by  far  the  best  I  have  seen  at  any  show  in  its 
infancy.  There  is  also  a  cup,  value  £3  35.,  for  the  exhibitor  who  gains 
most  points,  and  very  high  commendations  are  not  to  count.  Nothing 
will  have  such  a  damaging  effect  to  shows  in  general  than  this  intensely 
stupid  plan  of  giving  points  to  very  highly  commendeds,  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  exhibitors  will  set  their  faces  against  it,  and 
decline  altogether  to  have  anything  to  do  with  shows  where  this  plan  is 
adopted ;  I  for  one  certainly  shall.  And  a^ain,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  if,  when  entertni^  for  a  cup,  exhibitors  were  made  to  sign  something 
to  this  effect.     "I  solemnly  declare  that  the  birds  entered  by  me  to 

compete  for  the  cnp  No. are  solely  my  property,  and  that  1  have 

not  borrowed  a  bird  from  anybody."  It  is  easy  enough  to  win  if  you 
have  the  pick  of  half  a  dozen  studs,  but  borrowing  is  surely  not  fair, 
and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  both  in  Canaries  and  poultry. 

I  hope  exhibitors  will  enter  largely  at  Stroud,  for  if  the  Show  succeed 
this  time,  I  have  good  authority  when  I  say  that  "  it  will  become  a 
permanent  association,  and  the  exhibition  next  year  and  in  future  wLU 
be  on  a  much  more  extended  scale." — Howaeih  Asiitox,  Prestioich. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  CANARY  ROOM.— No.  4. 

How  are  the  birds  getting  on  by  this  time?  In  all  proba- 
bility they  have  had  a  few  quarrels  on  the  amantium  irie  prin- 
oiple,  and  are  now  good  friends.  Here  the  weather  has  been 
very  cold  indeed,  which  has  its  effects  in  retarding  their  matri- 
monial and  house-keeping  duties  ;  but  in  more  favoured  situa- 
tions, and  specially  in  rooms  where  there  is  a  fire,  matters 
ought  to  have  progressed  more  rapidly.  Some,  I  daresay,  are 
thinking  about  building,  carrying  stuff  about,  putting  it  in  the 
nest  box  very  carefully,  and  tiking  it  out  again  as  carefully. 
Have  a  little  patience  and  you  will  find  things  will  go  on  very 
pleasantly  in  the  cour.»e  of  a  day  or  two.  Others  will  have 
settled  down  to  the  duties  of  their  position  in  an  old-fashioned 
way  it  is  good  to  see,  portending  a  due  attention  to  parental 
requirements :  will  be  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  talking 
matters  over  and  making  love  in  whispers,  while  the  young 
wife  shows  her  spouse  how  prettily  she  has  lined  her  berceau- 
nette.  _  When  the  hen  lays  her  first  egg  remove  it,  and  put  it 
away  in  a  spare  nest  or  any  convenient  receptacle  having  a  soft 
lining.  Continue  to  do  this  till  she  has  laid  her  third,  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  or  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  give 
her  the  eggs,  when  she  will  at  once  begin  to  sit,  unless,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  she  be  going  to  lay  above  the  average 
number,  in  which  case  she  will  most  likely  not  commence 
Bitting  in  earnest  till  she  has  laid  more  than  four. 

All  hens  do  not  commence  to  sit  when  the  first  egg  is  laid,  but 
some  do ;  many  do,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  all  the  young  ones 
will  not  chip  at  the  same  time.  It  is  to  remedy  this  that  I 
recommend  the  eggs  to  be  removed  till  the  hen  has  laid  what 
may  be  considered  an  average  nest.  The  young  ones  will  make 
their  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  day,  follow- 
ing that  on  which  the  hen  began  to  sit,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  all  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  nest.  A  day  makes  a 
world  of  difference  in  the  size,  strength,  and  take-care-of-yonr- 
self  character  of  a  young  Canary. 

But  I  am  counting  chickens  too  soon.  The  hens  must  lay 
the  eggs  first,  and  in  performing  this  duty  they  sometimes  give 
cause  for  uneasiness.  A  little  observation  and  experience  will 
soon  indicate  when  a  hen  may  be  expected  to  lay,  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  being  much  distended.  It  may  possibly  be 
announced  by  the  hen's  being  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
apparently  in  robust  health,  bustling  about  in  a  matronly 
fashion,  and  being  found  an  hour  or  two  later  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  with  closed  eyes  and  outstretched  wings,  the  very  picture 
of  misery,  and  apparently  hastening  rapidly  to  her  end.  This 
need  not  cause  any  alarm.  It  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  as  Mrs. 
Gamp  would  say,  "  Betsy  'Arris,  she'll  'ave  to  be  worse  afore 
she's  better."  Do  not  molest  her  in  any  way.  She  will  manage 
to  find  her  way  into  the  nest,  and  next  morning  the  egg  will  be 
there. 

But,  if  such  should  not  be  the  case,  and  the  hen  be  "  egg- 
bound,"  unable  to  lay,  take  her  gently  bat  firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  with  the  tail  projecting  between  the  thumb  and  first 


finger,  and  expose  the  vent  freely  to  the  steam  of  boiling  wateri 
by  holding  it  over  the  neck  of  a  jug  about  three  parts  full,  which 
will  generate  vapour  hot  enough  to  make  even  the  exposed  part 
of  the  hand  uncomfortable — a  very  good  gauge.  Give  her  two 
or  three  minutes  of  this  vapour  bath,  and  then  let  fall  one  or 
two  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  the  vent,  which  by  a  spasmodic  action 
will  absorb  it.  Place  the  hen  gently  in  her  nest,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  she  will  lay  almost  immediately. 

Continue  to  supply  fresh  water  daily,  and  if  the  hen  feel  dis- 
posed to  have  a  batli,  let  her  indulge.  It  will  do  good  rather 
than  harm.  She  will  not  often  leave  her  nest  to  feed,  and  a 
little  egg  given  now  and  then  will  be  carried  to  her  by  the  cock. 

When  the  hen  has  begun  to  sit,  or  sooner  if  need  be,  the  cock 
may  be  passed  through  to  the  second  hen  if  second  hen  there 
be.  The  loss  of  her  mate  may  make  her  just  a  little  restless  at 
first,  but  her  love  for  her  eggs,  and  the  instinct  which  leads  her 
to  sit  on  them  will'  soon  overcome  this. — W.  A.  Blakston. 


VENTILATION  OF  HIVES. 
The  prosperity  of  bees  is  dependant  to  some  extent  upon  the 
material  of  which  their  hives  are  formed,  but  whether  straw  is 
greatly  preferable  to  wood  may  admit  of  debate.  Many  give 
their  verdict  in  favour  of  straw,  because  it  possesses  the  excel- 
lent property  of  being  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold  ;  but 
in  the  hot  summer  of  last  year  the  combs  of  several  straw  hivea 
melted  and  fell  down,  whilst  those  of  wooden  boxes  in  the  same 
situation  sustained  no  injury.  It  is  also  alleged  that  hives  of 
wood  are  much  more  liable  to  be  alHioted  with  internal  moisture 
than  hives  which  are  made  of  straw.  De  Gelieu,  however,  who 
had  long  experience  in  the  use  of  both  tells  us,  in  effect,  that 
he  never  could  perceive  any  difference  between  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  who  is  a  high  authority,  mentioned  to  me  some  time  ago, 
that  in  his  boxes,  which  are  well  protected  by  sheds,  internal 
moisture  is  a  thing  unknown.  Now  this  immunity  which  his 
bees  enjoy  from  an  evil  with  which  our  apiaries  are  occasionally 
visited  is  not  due  to  ventilation  or  any  of  those  appliances  which 
have  been  recommended  for  carrying  off  vapours,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  when  these  vapours  are  condensed,  it  is 
oftener  to  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  bees  under 
unfavourable  conditions  of  atmosphere  than  to  the  wood  of 
which  hives  are  made. 

The  mode  of  ventilation  employed  by  "  J.  E.  B."  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  I  quite  approve  of  the  period  when  he  begins  to 
put  it  in  practice ;  but  the  question  I  wished  the  "  Lanakk- 
SHiKE  Bee-keepek"  to  answer  referred  to  the  propriety  Or  uon- 
propriety  of  having  recourse  to  ventilation  after  the  fall  of  snow, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  exodus  of  bees.  If  the  ventilating  pro- 
cess is  applied  in  November,  will  its  virtue  extend  to  early 
spring  and  operate  in  counteracting  the  evil  influences  of  warm 
rays  and  reflected  light  which  so  often  allure  bees  to  destruc- 
tion ?  For  several  winters  my  unventilated  boxes,  whether 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  have  been  exempt  from  dampness, 
and  I  have  had  no  reason  for  complaint  since  the  winter  of 
1864-5,  when  its  presence  was  manifested  in  every  kind  of  hive. 

The  superiority  of  straw  over  wood  is  certainly  not  very  great, 
and  as  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  have  boxes,  but  are 
deterred  from  getting  them  on  account  of  the  expense,  they  will 
perhaps  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  need  be  no  longer  an 
obstacle  in  their  way ;  for  bees  will  thrive  well  in  any  kind  of 
wooden  boxes,  and  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  their  well-being 
that  the  boards  of  which  the  boxes  are  made  should  be  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  as  is  generally  recommended. 
It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  first  made  use  of  half-inch  wood, 
and  in  domiciles  made  of  this  thin  mateiial,  I  have  found  that 
swarms  wintered  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well  as  in  those  which 
were  made  1  inch  thick,  and  of  the  best  American  yellow  pine. 
Packing  cases — such  as  those  in  which  litchis  are  sent  from 
China  to  this  country  make  excellent  hives.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  plenty  of  them  can  be  had  in  London  for  Gd.  or  l.s.  each, 
and  any  person  who  can  use  a  saw  and  hammer  may  with  very 
little  trouble  reduce  them  to  the  dimensions  required.  I  speak 
advisedly,  having  fully  tested  them. 

But  whilst  affirming  that  boxes  of  the  description  referred  to 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  apiarian  very  well, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  regard  them  as  in  any  degree 
superior  to  the  more  substantial  and  costly.  The  results,  how- 
ever, which  they  give  are  very  different  from  what  their  appear- 
ance would  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  expect. 

As  showing  how  capable  bees  are  of  passing  successfully 
through  a  severe  winter  in  thin  wooden  hives,  I  may  relate  an 
experiment  which  I  made  in  October  last.    Having  a  sm  ill  bos 
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made  of  J-iccb  pioe,  I  put  into  it  six  frames  that  were  half 
filled  with  sealed  honey.  A  swarm  was  then  driven  into  h,  and 
the  entrance  made  to  face  the  north.  As  the  cover  was  omy  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  I  spread  a  email  piece  of  carpet 
on  the  top,  and  surmounted  the  whole  with  a  broad  slate  to  throw 
off  the  raiD.  No  other  protection  was  given,  yet  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  when  I  made  an  examination,  X  found  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  bees  had  perished,  although  the  thermometer  during  the 
winter  had  been  several  times  within  a  few  degrees  of  zero.  The 
little  hive  was  as  strong  and  healthy  ae  the  best  protected  in  my 
apiary.  Its  food,  as  I  expected,  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  then 
it,  is  to  be  remembered  the  supply  to  begin  with  was  deficient. 
The  defect  was  easily  remedied — I  had  only  to  remove  the 
pxterior  frames,  and  put  two  well-filled  ones  in  their  places. — 
E.  S.  

OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

PotTLTEY-YAED  Plan  (J.  K,  0.).— We  do  Dot  think  you  are  undrrtakiug 
too  mucli.  We  prffcume  the  run  marked  e  for  th'^  chickens  is  grass.  It 
should  be.  A  curt  shed  is  a  good  place  for  chiekenpto  ran  in  ;  still  better 
if  they  can  be  put  near  to  havricks.  Many  of  tlie  fowls  will  roost  in  the 
cart  shed ;  let  them  do  so.  If  your  roosting  places  c  had  the  doors  in 
one  comer  it  would  be  better  than  in  the  middle.  Let  the  open  shed  be 
some  inches  deep  in  road  (jrit,  and  if  anv  runs  have  no  gi'a''S.  supply 
them  with  sods  cut  with  plenty  of  e.arth.  You  will  do  better  if  you  feed 
on  ground  oats  mixed  with  water  in  the  morning,  with  maize  at  mid-day, 
and  oatmeal  in  the  evening. 

No  Eggs— Feeding  {A.  A.  C.  <".).— The  cold  winds  and  tbe  unkind 
weather  have  had  much  to  do  in  checking  laying.  Among  the  good 
things  you  provide  for  your  poultry,  we  see  no  mention  of  any  green  food. 
If  they  have  no  grass  they  mast  be  supplied  with  large  sods  cut  with 
plenty  of  earth.  We  advise  you  to  feed  as  we  have  recommended  to 
"  J.  E.  O."  Discontinue  potatoes,  rice,  and  pearl  barley.  Instead  of 
the  mid  day  nienl  of  maize  give  your  house  scraps.  Yoa  may  sometimes 
vary  the  meal  of  ground  o  its  by  substituting  Inriian  corn.  The  hen  with 
the  pendant  crop  should  be  confined  for  a  time  without  water,  and  be  fed 
with  water  having  wormwood  in  it.  By  the  term  "  take  their  food 
away,"  we  fancy  you  feci  from  a  trough  If  you  do,  discontinue  it.  It 
is  an  unnatural  way  to  feed  an  animal  that  has  no  means  of  masticating, 
and  has  caused  the  pendant  crop  of  which  you  complain.  The  food 
should  be  thrown  broadcast,  that  the  birds  may  be  occupied  in  picking  it 
up  in  a  natural  way. 

Brahma  Hens  not  Laying  [A  Lancof^hlre  Suhscrihcr). — Many  hens  have 
not  yet  begun  to  lay.  If  they  wore  pullets  you  might  have  cause  for  coni- 
plaint.  The  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  laying.  Now  it 
seems  changed  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  eggs.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  you  have  them  before  you  read  this.  Discard  all  such 
notions  as  putting  fowls  before  the  fire.  It  tends  only  to  make  them  fat 
and  lazy,  and  hinders  laying. 

Cochin  Dying  Scdbenly  (Subscriber  of  Manii  Years  Standing). ~li  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  Cochin  cock  to  drop  ofl'  his  perch  dead  at  tbia 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  red  appearance  of  the  breast  bone  has  nothing 
in  it  contrary  to  perfect  health.  The  empty  stite  of  the  crop  merely 
shows  death  took  place  some  time  in  the  moroinff,  but  before  daylight. 
He  died  of  rupture  of  the  liver;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  generally 
much  coagulated  blood  in  the  heart.  The  eggs  will  be  good  for  a  fort- 
night or  even  more.  Eggs  may  be  set  safely  after  a  hen  has  been  running 
a  week  with  a  cock.  In  January  a  cock  should  have  only  four  hens  if  the 
eggs  are  for  incubation.  The  number  may  be  increased  every  month. 
Now  he  may  have  ten  or  twelve.    Buenos  Ayreau  Ducks  do  not  pair. 

DucE-FOOTED  DoRKiNG  (C.  M.  S.)  —A  duck  foot  IS  a  disadviintage.  but 
it  is  oot  a  disqualification  in  a  Dorking  cock.  We  should,  nevertheless, 
prefer  a  breeding  bird  without  it. 

Black  Indian  and  Rouen  Ducks  together  (fCc;if/flI).— You  were  mis- 
informed when  you  were  told  Buenos  Ayreans  will  not  cross.  They  dn 
Eo  freely.  We  have  known  a  drake  desert  all  the  Ducks  of  his  own  breed 
and  pair  himself  to  a  wild  Duck. 

Preserving  Eggs  (S.  .*?).— The  usual  mode  is  to  bury  egg=i  in  slsked 
lime  and  water.  Be  sure  their  shells  are  entire,  and  put  them  down  when 
very  fresh.  Place  them  in  layers,  and  us  fast  as  a  layer  is  completed  p.iur 
on  enough  of  the  slaked  lime  to  hide  th'Tm.  It  will  harden  iu  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  you  may  put  a  fresh  layer,  and  so  till  the  pan  is  full.  See 
what  is  said  to-day  about  oiling  eggs.  Oatmeal,  greeu  food,  and  shreds 
of  meat  put  in  water  are  good  food  "for  young  Ducks ;  they  should  bo  fed 
four  times  per  day. 

Hens  P'ighting  (Suhacriber). —Take  away  the  strangers,  they  will  neve- 
agree.  The  safest  plan  when  you  wish  to  introduce  fresh  birds  is  to  put 
them  on  the  perch  with  the  others  at  night  when  it  is  quite  dark.  In 
time  they  would  become  reconciled,  but  it  is  not  worth  doing  during  the 
laying  season. 

Fowls  Trespassing  (F.  Wood).— li  would  be  illegal  to  shoot  them; 
Your  neighbour  is  bound  to  keep  his  fowls  from  trespisning  ;  Bend  liira  a 
written  notice  that  if  he  do  not  you  will  sue  him  in  tbe  Counly  Court. 
Galvanised-iron  netting,  2  feet  high,  without  any  bar  at  the  lop,  placed 
above  the  wall  would  prevent  the  intrusion. 

Poultry  Keeping  (E.  Robitison).—A.3  yoa  do  not  understand  how  to 
manage  them,  encloso  seven  postage  stamps  with  your  address,  and  order 
the  "  Poultry-Book ;"  you  will  have  it  sent  post  free,  and  find  in  it  the 
information  you  aek  for,  and  much  more  that  you  ought  to  know. 

Poultry  Judging  at  Woodbridge. — We  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  Mr.  Douglas  in  reply  to  Mr.  Watts.  The  essence  of  the  rt-ply  i^  that 
Mr.  Watts'H  birds  were  out  of  condition,  and  the  prize  birds  were  better. 
We  can  insert  no  more  on  the  subject  of  this  Show,  and  regret  to  find  so 
many  complaints  about  it. 

Mr.  F.  Graham's  Pigeons.— We  hear  from  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  that  Mr.  Graham'fl  Pigeons  did  not  arrive  there 
until  the  judging  was  nearly  over. 


Dnoxss  ON  Lady-Day  (E.  Mills).— Yi^nr  drones  are  early,  and  their 
appearance  probably  predicates  an  early  disposition  to  swarm.  You  may 
certainly  put  on  a  super  in  April,  if  the  hive  appears  crowded  and  the 
weather  be  favourable. 

Bees  Fighting  (R.  M.).—lf  the  hives  are  too  close  together  the  bees 
may  mistake  their  homes  on  returning,  which  would  account  for  the 
fishting  of  which  you  complain.  The  remedy  in  this  case  would  be  to 
shift  them  gradually  farther  apart,  little  by  little,  until  the  quarrelling 
ceases.  Or  the  same  end  would  be  more  quickly  obtained  if  you  could 
move  one  of  them  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  new  position  not  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  taking  care  not  to  again  place  them  too  close  together. 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSEHVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  DAT. 

1S71. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Dry.    Wet. 

Direc- 
tion   of 
Wmd. 

Temp 

of   Soil 
at  1  It. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

i 

JIarch. 

Max. 

Mm. 

In    1    On 
Bun.  1  grass 

We.  29 
Th.  SO 
Fri.  31 
Sat.    1 
Sun.  2 
Mo.    3 
Tu.     4 

Inches. 
30.411 
8  1.233 
S'l.OSO 
59.961 
20.982 
29.728 
30.110 

43.0 
44.3 
45.4 
42.1 
47.2 
47.1 
45.0 

dec. 
42.5 
41.S 
43.2 
40  0 
44.0 
45.8 
40.9 

N.E. 
N.E. 
N.W. 
N.E. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
E. 

ieg. 
44.2 
43.7 
4*.3 
45.2 
44.8 
45.2 
45.4 

deu. 
48.8 
512 
54.8 
51.8 
51.0 
S-i.O 

55.8 

deg. 
311 
39.6 
40.0 
38.2 
36.6 
42.1 
87.6 

deff. 
83.1 
87  2 
98.6 
92.4 
83.2 
90.4 
102.2 

deg. 
27.6 
36.6 
36.9 
86.7 
81.2 
39.2 
S6.3 

In. 

0.010 

0.020 

Means  ,   30.082 

45.0      42.6 

44.7 

53.2    1   87.9 

91.0  j   34.9 

O.0S0. 

REMARKS. 
29th.— Cloudy  and  damp  in  the  morning,  and  slight  rain  at  8  p.m.,  heavier 

in  the  city. 
SOth. — Dull  morning,  but  fine  in  the  after-part  of  the  day. 
3lst. — Fine  and  warmer,  but  windy  at  night. 

Aprillst.— Overcast  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  fine  in  the  afternoon. 
Sod.— Dull  morning,  brighter  about  noon,  but  cold  and  dull  at  night. 
3rd.— Shower  in  early  morning,  fine,  but  not  much  sua,  except  at  in- 
tervals, 
■ith.— Dull  in  morning,  fine  at  noon,  beautiful  evening,  occasionally  very 
warm  sun.    Fine  sunset. 
Another  dry  week,  only  three-hundredths  of  an  inch  of  rain  having 
fallen.    Temperature  very  near  the  average. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— APRIL  5. 
SoiTE  very  good  new  Grapes  have  made  their  appearance,  at  from  20$. 
to  25s.  per  lb.  Of  Strawberries  there  is  a  much  larger  supply  than  is 
wantf^d.  and  they  are  a  di'ug  on  the  market,  not  bringing  more  than  from 
Is.  to  Is  6rf.  per  oz.  There  is  a  better  supply  of  French  vegetables  this 
week.    We  have  no  further  alterations  to  report. 


FRUIT. 


B.  d. 

Apples J  sieve    1    6 

Apricots ditz.    0 

Cherries ...  lb.    0 

Chestnuts bushel  10 


Currants J  sieve 

Black do.  0 

FigH doz.  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes,  Hothouse....  lb.  10 

Lemons ?^  100  6 

Melons each  0 


Artichokes  doz.  4 

Asparagus v  100  7 

Beans,  Ividney  ....1^100  2 

Broad buehel  0 

Bect,Red doz.  2 

Broccoli  bundle  0 

Bni8Bel8  Sprouts . .  4  sieve  8 

Cabbage doz.  1 

Capsicums  1!*100  0 

Carrots bunch  0 

CauUflower doz.  2 

Celery bundle  1 

Colewort8..doz.  bunches  8 

Cucumbers each  0 

pickling  doz.  0 

Endive doz,  2 

Fennel bunch  0 

GarUo lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

HorBeradlsh   .,,,  bundle  S 


R. 

d 

1« 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

IR 

ll 

0 

(1 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

n 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Mulberries lb, 

Nectarines doz.  0 

Oranges (t*  lOu  6 

Peaches doz.  0 

Pears, kitchen doz.  2 

dessert doz.  S 

Pine  Apples lb.  G 

Plums i  sieve  0 

Q,ainces doz.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries    oz.  1 

Walnuts bushel  10 

do ^vlOO  1 


d.    s. 
(I    0  to  0 


VEGETABLES. 


d. 

B.    d  1 

0  to  6    0  1 

0 

10  0 

0 

8    0 

0 

0    0 

0 

8    0 

il 

1    6 

(I 

4    0 

n 

2    0 

0 

0    0 

t 

0    8 

n 

5    0 

fi 

2    0 

0 

6    0 

6 

1    G 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    0 

8 

0    0 

H 

0    0 

a 

0    0 

0 

6    0 

Leeks bunch    0 

Lettuce  doz.    1 

Mushrooms pottle    1 

Mustard  &  GresB . .  punnet    0 
Onions  bushfil 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoyfl. doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrewa . .  doz . 


d.  e. 
4  too 
0      2 


POULTRY  MARKET.— April  6. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  young  poultry,  and  prices  are  very  high. 
It  will  no  doubt  last  for  some  time,  as  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  the 
long  winter.    The  laying  and  sitting  were  nil  for  some  weeks. 

d.      s.    d 

0  to  6      G 


Large  Fowls    6 

Smaller  ditto  5  0  5  fi 

Chickens   4  0  4  0 

Ducklings 6  0  6  G 

Goslings    8  0  9  0 

Pheasants 0  0  0  0 


Pigeons   

Rabbits   , 

Wild  ditto  .... 

Hares   

Guinea  Fowl., 
Grouse    


R. 

d.        B.  d 

0 

9  to  0  10 

1 

5       1      6 

0 

9       0    10 

(1 

0       0      0 

3 

0       3      6 

0 

0       0      0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR, 

Day 

Week. 

Average  Tempera- 

Rain in 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

Month 

APRIL  13—19,  1871. 

ture  near  London. 

43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Day. 

NiKhf 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.    s. 

13 

Th 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  closes. 

55.6 

33.9 

44.7 

17 

llafS 

S0af6 

8af3 

24all 

23 

0    34 

103 

14 

F 

Pbincess  Beatrice  Boen,  1857. 

57.0 

86.1 

46.6 

17 

9      5 

62      6 

42      3 

after. 

24 

0    19 

104 

15 

S 

58.4 

87.8 

48.1 

21 

7      6 

53      6 

11      4 

64      1 

25 

0      4 

105 

16 

Sun 

1   SCNDAT  AFTER  EaSTER. 

57.4 

87.1 

47.3 

27 

5      6 

65      6 

31      4 

7      S 

26 

after. 

106 

17 

M 

58.2 

35.8 

47.U 

15 

2      5 

67      6 

50      4 

19      4 

27 

0    25 

107 

18 

Tn 

Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  9  p.m. 

56.8 

88.0 

47.4 

16 

0      5 

59      6 

6      6 

29      6 

28 

0    39 

108 

19 

W 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Spring  Show, 
[Fruit,  Floral,  and  General  Meeting. 

69.0 

35.6 

47.S 

10 

58      i 

0      7 

22      5 

37      6 

• 

0    53 

109 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yeara,  the  average  day  temperature    oJ  the  week  is  51.5",  and  its  night  tem-     | 

peraturo  36.3°.     The   greatest   heat  was  77',  on  the  18th  and  19th,  1854 ;   and  the 

lowest  cold  20',  on  the  loth,  1862. 

The  greatest  faU  of    | 

rain  was  0.56  inch. 

1 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— No.  1. 

;N  this  and  subsequent  papers  I  purpose  to 
treat  of  some  of  the  plants  which,  from  the 
profusion  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or  the 
colours  and  forms  of  their  foliage,  are  desir- 
able for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  structure,  however,  having  considerable 
effect  on  the  plants  grown  in  it,  I  must  first 
allude  to  that. 

A  greenhouse,  as  we  accept  the  term,  is  a 
glass  structure  devoted  to  plants  not  requir- 
ing a  higher  temperature  than  is  sufficient  to  secure  safety 
from  frost ;  but  we  have  a  variety  of  plants  to  cultivate — 
some  of  these  flower  in  summer,  and  therefore  require  to 
be  kept  from  undue  excitement  in  winter,  and  others  flower 
in  winter,  and  need  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  40°, 
though  in  very  severe  weather  35°  may  not  be  attended 
withinjury,  and  from  4i.'°  to  45°  is  the  temperature  which  I 
consider  should  be  kept  up  for  the  safety  and  well-doing  of 
a  mixed  collection  of  greenhouse  plants.  Beyond  this, 
fire  heat  is  injurious. 

As  distinguished  from  a  conservatory  I  think  a  green- 
house is  a  plain  structure  of  glass,  with  timber  or  iron,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  and  walls  of  brick  or  stone.  No 
structure  in  t'le  end  is  so  dear  as  a  frail  one.  Neither 
inside  nor  outside  do  you  look  for  any  attempt  at  orna- 
mental architecture,  and  the  size  and  form  are  variable, 
being  determined  very  often  by  the  means.  In  a  conserva- 
tory we  look  for  something  more  than  a  plain  glass  struc- 
ture ;  we  expect  it  will  be  in  size  proportionate  to  the 
mansion,  and  of  a  style,  as  regards  its  architecture,  to 
harmonise  with  that  mansion.  Conservatories  as  a  rule 
have  considerable  elevations— high  upright  fronts,  and  roofs 
very  much  higher  than  greenhouses,  and  this  loftiness,  com- 
bined with  the  greater  obstruction  to  the  light  by  the  use 
of  much  more  massive  timbers,  &c.,  renders  them  unfit  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  most  desirable  of  greenhouse  plants, 
except  such  as  attain  considerable  size,  and  succeed,  as 
do  some  remarkable  for  their  foliage,  in  a  not  very  light 
structure.  However,  conservatories  of  late  years  have 
been  very  much  improved  both  in  appearance  and  suita- 
bility for  plant  growth ;  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
material  diflterence  as  regards  light  and  ventilation  between 
a  conservatory  and  a  greenhouse,  though  the  former  may 
be  very  diiferent  in  size,  loftiness,  and  architecture  from  a 
greenhouse. 

As  regards  the  form  of  a  greenhouse,  there  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  a  span-roof  is  the  best ;  but  the  lean-to 
form  is  the  more  economical  one,  as  very  often  advantage 
is  taken  of  a  wall  already  built,  which  is  a  great  saving  of 
first  cost,  and  enables  many  to  have  a  small  greenhouse 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  one.  The  great  drawback  of 
lean-to  houses  is  that  plants  are  inclined  to  become  one- 
sided, but  they  may  nevertheless  be  grown  very  well  in 
such  structures,  yet  not  so  good  in  form  as  in  span-roofed 
houses,  which  admit  light  on  all  sides  of  the  plants.  Ad- 
mitting light  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  a  sub- 
stantial structure  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
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greenhouse  construction.     Light  on  all  sides  of  plants  is 
the  way  to  have  them  symmetrical. 

The  next  essential  of  a  greenhouse  is  the  means  of 
admitting  abundance  of  air,  and  to  efi'ect  this  the  whole  of 
the  front  lights  should  be  made  to  open  to  an  extent  equal 
to  half  their  height.  For  instance,  the  whole  height  being, 
say  4  feet,  and  the  lights  being  hinged  at  top,  they  should 
open  2  feet  at  bottom,  which  will  admit  half  the  amount  of 
air  that  there  would  be  were  the  lights  entirely  removed, 
and  just  half  that  of  lights  hung  on  pivots.  The  latter, 
when  the  side  lights  are  very  high,  is  a  good  mode  of  open- 
ing ;  the  front  being  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  lower 
opening  on  pivots,  as  much  air  will  be  admitted  as  if  the 
whole  height  were  formed  into  lights  hinged  at  the  top,^ 
and  half  opened. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  house  provision  should  be 
made  for  openings  quite  equal  to  those  in  front,  and  these- 
being  provided  throughout  the  length  of  the  house,  enough 
air  will  be  admitted  for  successful  practice.  If  the  house 
is  a  span-roof  it  is  desirable  that  both  sides  should  be 
formed  so  as  to  admit  air ;  though  this  is  not  always  done, 
yet  it  is  very  desirable. 

As  regards  the  construction,  the  front  wall  of  a  lean-to 
or  the  side  walls  of  a  span-roofed  house  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  2  feet  3  inches  high  from  the  floor  line,  and  the 
front  lights  of  a  lean-to  or  the  aide  lights  of  a  span  not 
higher  than  3  feet,  nor  less  than  2  feet  G  inches.  Along 
the  whole  of  the  front,  and  along  both  sides  of  a  span,  I 
prefer  a  stage  of  laths,  their  upper  surface  level  with  the 
bottom  side  of  the  wall  plate,  and  3  feet  wide,  taking  the 
stage  all  round — along  both  ends  of  a  lean-to  and  a  span, 
wherever  there  is  glass,  except  across  the  doors.  The  roof 
I  would  have  at  an  angle  of  45°,  irrespective  of  width. 
This  will  give  sufiicient  head-room  over  the  pathway  next 
the  3-feet  stage  along  the  front  and  both  ends,  and  aU 
round  if  a  span  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  lean-to  of  considerable 
width  there  is  no  objection  to  a  walk  at  the  back,  leaving  a 
foot  or  18  inches  of  space  for  a  border,  so  as  to  utilise  the 
back  wall  for  plants.  The  remaining  part  not  wanted  for 
the  walk,  which  walk  need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  wide  for 
a  greenhouse,  may  be  disposed  of  as  a  step  stage,  the  first 
shelf  being  on  a  level  with  the  front  or  side  stage,  and  the 
steps  may  be  from  0  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  as  wide  as 
you  like,  only  I  think  1  foot  quite  wide  enough  for  the  first 
shelf  of  the  stage,  and  0  inches  increase  for  everyone,  and 
the  top  the  width  of  the  steps  on  one  side,  or  one-third 
the  width  of  the  central  staging.  Along  the  whole  length 
of  the  front  I  would  have  a  border  2  feet  deep,  and  staging 
3  feet  wide,  for  climbers  for  covering  the  roof. 

The  front  or  side  lights  and  the  ends  should  have  sup- 
ports to  correspond  with  the  roof  timbers,  and  though  they 
must  he  framed  for  opening,  I  should  dispense  with  sash- 
bars  altogether,  and  employ  extra  thick  uprights  and  rafters, 
and  instead  of  two,  three,  or  more  panes,  have  but  one. 
The  roof  rafters  to  be  3  feet  apart,  with  one  sashbar  be- 
tween each  ;  panes  thrice  as  long  as  wide,  to  have  no 
lap,  but  straight  joints,  and  immediately  under  each  a 
small  cross-bar  of  wood  chamferred,  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
let  into  the  rafter  and  sashbars  level  with  the  rebate ;  bed 
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the  panes  there  on  white  lead,  fill  the  space  between  the  outs 
of  the  glass  with  it,  and  cover  the  joint  outside  with  leaf  lead ; 
glass  26-oz.  to  the  foot,  and  thirds  quality.  Each  rafter  to 
have  three  wires  for  climbers,  one  immediately  under  the  rafter, 
and  the  others  on  each  side  7  inches  distant,  and  9  inches  from 
the  glass. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  retain  the  water  from  the  roof ; 
a  brick  tank  cemented  is  good.  As  to  its  size,  that  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  house,  but  I  find  one  with  a  content  of  a  cubic 
foot  for  every  6  square  feet  covered  will  be  sufficient  for  all  but 
very  dry  periods. 

As  regards  heating,  that  will  depend  on  circumstances — some 
heat  with  hot-air  flues,  some  use  a  stove,  but  most  now  adopt 
hot  water.  For  houses  not  over  15  feet  wide  a  4-inch  flow-and- 
return  pipe  along  the  front  and  one  end  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
lean-to,  or  for  a  span  of  that  width  two  4-inch  pipes  along  both 
sides,  adding  two  for  every  9  feet  of  width.  This  will  main- 
tain a  sufficiently  high  temperature. — G.  Aeeey. 


TAP  EOOTS. 


"And  what  about  them  ?  The  less  we  hear  or  see  of  them  the 
better,"  many  will  say ;  but  everyone  is  not  of  that  opinion, 
and  I  am  one  of  them ;  for,  where  the  subsoil,  as  well  as  the 
surface  soil,  is  suitable,  and  the  plant  sends  down  tap  roots, 
it  is  only  obeying  one  of  those  laws  of  Nature  which  we 
cannot  amend,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
tenderest  fruits.  That  these  may  or  may  not  suffer  injury  by 
a  single  root  or  two  descending  perpendicularly  from  the  collar, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion ;  but  all  our  orna- 
mental and  forest  trees  must  be  benefited  by  it,  otherwise 
Nature  would  not  prompt  them  to  do  so.  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  our  failures  in  transplanting  certain  subjects  do  not 
arise  from  the  fact  of  their  tap  roots  having  been  ruthlessly 
severed,  and  thus  more  injury  is,  perhaps,  inflicted  on  a  plant 
than  is  ever  apparent  the  first  year. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  Cypress  tribe,  whose 
dense  heavy  tops  present  an  obstacle  to  the  wind,  but  cannot 
always  withstand  it,  and  a  blow-down  is  the  result.  Now,  are 
we  sure  the  same  effect  would  have  been  produced  had  there 
been  a  good  hold  of  mother  earth  by  means  of  a  formidable  tap 
root  ?  Most  assuredly  this  would  have  offered  a  resistance  to 
the  wind,  which  otherwise  the  tree  was  unable  to  give.  Let  us 
look  at  trees  that  are  blown  down,  and  we  shall  generally  find 
the  tap  roots  have  decayed,  or  there  has  not  been  any.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  some  trees  not  prone  to  produce  tap  roots,  as 
the  Ash  and  Sycamore,  but  many  do  make  this  growth  when 
not  thwarted  by  anything  in  their  way,  and  most  likely  if  the 
best  examples  of  trees  we  have  were  examined,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  would  be  found  with  this  essential  fastening  to 
their  position. 

Considering  how  beneficial  a  part  a  tap  root  has  on  the  well- 
being  of  single  plants,  and  how  desirable  it  is  in  removing 
them  to  another  place  to  take  care  and  place  it  in  a  similar 
position  again,  there  are  certainly  cases  where  this  rule  must 
be  accepted  with  some  modification,  as  in  the  case  of  seedlings 
crowded  together.  We  all  know  that  the  first  instinct  of  a 
plant  just  bursting  from  its  seed  vessel  is  to  send  its  root 
downwards  in  search  of  food  and  maintenance;  and  if  that  seed 
be  thickly  surrounded  by  others  like  it,  each  must  do  the  same, 
and,  further,  continue  to  do  so  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
is  not  space  for  the  roots  to  travel  laterally,  the  ground  being 
fully  occupied  with  these ;  consequently  the  root  becomes  more 
elongated  than  it  would  be  where  there  is  more  space  for  each 
specimen.  In  removing  these  seedlings  a  portion  of  the  root 
is  almost,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  cut  off,  so  as  to  induce  the 
formation  of  laterals.  This  cutting  off,  however,  is  only  to  be 
recommended  as  making  amends  for  the  injuries  caused  by  the 
former  artificial  mode  in  which  the  plant  has  been  treated,  for 
assuming  a  case  of  Nature's  sowing,  we  there  have  the  seeds 
wide  apart,  and  no  check  to  the  production  of  lateral  roots  any 
more  than  there  is  to  these  becoming  vertical,  and  the  plant, 
suiting  itself  to  circumstances,  makes  both  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  other  conditions  permit.  Our  noblest  trees  have 
all,  doubtless,  had  such  an  origin,  and  what  can  exceed  them 
in  beauty  and  interest  ?  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  there- 
fore, I  say  let  tap  roots  alone,  for  if  the  ground  be  suitable  for 
them  they  will  do  good  service,  and  if  not,  they  will  cease  to 
act;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  much  doubt  of  the  specimen 
doing  well.  Perhaps  those  having  most  reason  to  find  fault 
with  tap  roots  are  those  who  have  large  trees  to  grub  up ;  they 
find  a  good  tap  root  more  troublesome  than  they  would  wish, 


and  even  in  their  case  the  tree  maintains  an  upright  position 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would. — J.  Eobson. 


THE  GOLDEN  PYRETHRUM. 

I  BELIEVE  that  fewer  plants  among  the  many  novelties  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  for  summer  flower-gardening 
have  obtained  a  greater  notoriety,  or  obtained  a  wider  circulation 
than  the  Golden  Pyrethrum.  This  I  consider  very  good  evidence 
of  its  general  adaptability  for  the  purpose.  Still  there  are 
situations  in  which  if  planted  it  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  this  will,  I  think,  account  in  some  measure  for  the  too 
sweeping  condemnation  it  has  received  from  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents. 

For  instance :  if  planted  on  an  inclined  surface,  where  in  all 
probability  it  will  receive  little  water  during  the  summer,  I 
know  of  no  plant  so  ill-adapted  for  such  a  poeition.  It  would 
be  an  eyesore  all  the  season.  Again,  when  unevenly  majched 
with  a  larger  and  a  grosser-feeding  plant,  it  is  never  seen  in 
its  true  character,  its  bigger  neighbour  appropriating  to  itself 
the  lion's  share  of  the  ground's  fertility.  Bat  the  case  is 
different  when  this  Pyrethrum  is  planted  in  ordinary  soil  that 
has  been  well  worked  and  moderately  manured  during  the 
winter.  With  a  modest  grower  like  itself  for  a  companion, 
and  the  necessary  attention  paid  it  during  the  summer,  in 
picking  all  flower  buds  off  as  they  appear — a  process  which 
involves  very  little  labour,  as  a  man  can  easily  go  over  a 
thousand  plants  in  a  couple  of  hours — if  a  fair  trial  be  given 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  plant  would  establish  itself  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  now  despise  it.  My  object  in  noticing 
it  is,  however,  not  so  much  to  advocate  its  summer  cultivation 
as  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  its  excellence  as  a 
spring  bedder.  I  have  grown  it  extensively  as  such  for  the 
last  two  seasons,  and  can  unreservedly  recommend  it  as  one  of 
the  easiest-grown  and  most  effective  plants  for  that  purpose. 

To  procure  plants  for  the  spring  I  allow  the  summer  ones  to 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  until  about  the  middle  of 
March,  when  I  take  them  up  and  divide  them,  retaining  as 
many  roots  attached  to  the  offsets  as  possible. — Owen  Tnojiis. 


CULTURE   OF   STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

A  coEKEspoNDENT  complains,  that  though  he  has  fine  plants, 
he  obtains  little  fruit,  and  these  no  better  than  water.  He 
places  his  pots  on  a  stage  under  the  shade  of  climbers  and 
Vines.  Even  with  abundance  of  air,  the  bloom  will  set  imper- 
fectly, and  though  the  fruit  will  swell  when  set  it  can  have 
little  flavour  without  unobstructed  light. 

Another  correspondent  has  tried  a  narrow  hot-water  pit  with 
a  temporary  stage,  so  that  the  pots  may  be  3£  or  18  inches  from 
the  glass  ;  but  here,  though  the  plants  grow  well  and  show  fine 
flower  trusses,  these  often  set  badly  in  dull  weather,  as  the  leaves 
and  flowers  are  covered  with  condensed  moisture.  In  this  re- 
spect low  flat-roofed  pits  are  greatly  inferior  to  a  steep-roofed 
house  for  early  forcing.  Later  in  the  season  such  pits  answer 
very  well.  For  early  work  I  have  found  every  corner  of  the 
green  leaf  and  every  notch  in  the  bloom,  as  well  as  the  parts  of 
fructification,  glistening  in  the  morning  with  large  bright  dew- 
drops.  A  little  of  this  is  all  very  well,  but  too  much  of  it 
makes  the  fertilising  pollen  as  much  inert  paste.  In  such 
places  a  whole  day  with  air  on,  and  a  little  additional  heat 
when  the  weather  is  heavy  and  muggy,  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  dry  the  plants,  and  especially  the  parts  of  fructification.  If 
the  pit  is  sunk  below  the  ground  level  this  will  be  all  the  more 
likely  in  early  forcing,  however  the  pots  be  placed  on  a  stage. 
The  best  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  give  a  little  more  dry  heat, 
leave  air  on,  if  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
all  night,  and  cover  the  glass  at  night  with  mats,  calico,  or  any 
thin  covering.  This  covering,  however  thin,  as  it  arrests  the 
radiation  of  heat,  will  greatly  prevent  the  condensation  of 
vapour  and  the  deposition  of  dew  freely  on  all  parts  of  the 
plants.  For  early  forcing  I  prefer  to  a  pit  a  larger  steeper- 
roofed  house. 

Though  using  saucers  for  Strawberry  pots  when  on  shelves 
over  other  plants  that  would  be  injured  by  the  drip,  I  do  not 
approve  of  them  when  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  when 
used,  the  water,  after  watering,  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  them.  Hence  I  have  used  thin  turf  reversed  for  setting  the 
pots  on,  which  answers  very  well  if  one  can  fruit  the  plants 
where  thus  set,  but  it  does  not  answer  well  when  the  plants 
have  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place.    Moss  covered  with  a 
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little  leaf  monld  also  answers  very  well,  and  such  pots  may  be 
moved  with  a  little  care,  taking  the  moss  with  them,  and  along 
with  it  the  roots  which  have  protruded  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  These  modes  are  chiefly  resorted  to  to  save  watering, 
and  to  have  a  moist  bottom  for  the  pots  without  the  chance  of 
standing  water.  The  result,  however,  of  some  experience  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  with  extra  waterings  Strawberry 
plants  in  pots  never  do  better  than  when  the  pots  stand  on  a 
hard  substance,  as  a  wood,  stone,  or  slate  shelf,  and  where 
the  roots  have  no  enticement  to  come  out  at  the  bottom.    The 


dditional  watering  then  required,  sometimesjtwice  on  a  bright 
day,  appears  to  give  a  greater  strength  to  the  plant  and  a  larger 
size  to  the  fruit  if  weak  manure  water  be  frequently  used.  I 
am  certain  that  many  an  amateur  who  tries  Strawberries  in 
his  little  house  often  comparatively  fails,  because  he  makes  the 
Strawberry  a  marsh  plant  by  allowing  the  saucers  to  stand 
nearly  full  of  water.  Let  me  advise  a  fair  trial  of  dispensing 
with  the  saucers  and  watering  oftener,  using  a  little  rich  com- 
post at  the  surface  of  the  pot  and  weak  manure  waterings. — 
B.  Fish. 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  15. 


To  draw  and  transfer 
jig.  38  to  the  ground, 
draw  the  rectangle  A  e 
c  D,  and  the  diameter 
lines  E  F  and  g  h  ;  draw 
lines  1  2,  3  4,  also  lines 

5  6,  7  8,  9  10,  11  12, 
13  14,  15  16,  17  18,  and 
19  20.  From  centre  o 
draw  arcs  i  and  h ;  from 
point  g  draw  arcs  it,  v,  w 
and  the  circle  17 ;  from 
point  e,  on  line  g  h,  draw 
arcs  f,  r,  s,  t.  Draw  the 
corresponding  side  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  transfer  the  plan  to 
the  ground,  erect  the 
rectangle  a  b  c  d,  the 
length  of  the  side  a  e 
being  53  feet,  and  e  c 
89  feet  6  inches.  Insert 
stakes  at  each  point,  and 
lay  lines  connecting 
them ;  line  c  d  is  equal 
to  line  A  B,  and  line 
A  D  equal  to  line  e  c. 
Lay  the  diameter  lines 
E  F  and  G  H.  Where  the 
two  lines  cross  each 
other  insert  a  peg  as 
at  centre  0.  From  the 
stake  at  point  a,  on 
line  A  D,  measure  15  feet 

6  inches,  and  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point  5 ;  from 
the  same  stake  measure 
19  feet  6  inches,  and  in- 
sert a  peg  as  at  point  7  ; 
from  the  same  stake 
measure  24  feet  0  inches, 
and  insert  a  peg  as  at 
point  9.  Again,  from  the 
same  point  measure 
28  feet  0  inches,  and  in- 
sert a  peg  as  at  point  11. 
Find  the  corresponding 
points  on  line  e  c  in  the 
same  manner,  and  insert 
pegs  as  at  points  6,  8,  10, 
and  12.  On  each  side  of 
line  E  F  measure  2  feet, 
and  insert  pegs  as  at 
points  a,  b,  c,  d.  From 
the  peg  at  centre  0,  with 
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Fig.  88.    Scale  16  feet  to  the  inch. 


a  string  9  feet  long,  trace 
arc  i ;  reduce  the  string 
4  feet  and  trace  the  circle. 
As  the  lines  are  traced, 
insert  pegs  6  or  7  inches 
apart.  From  the  stake 
at  point  E  measure  4  feet 
on  line  E  f,  and  insert  a 
peg  as  at  point  g.  From 
the  peg  at  point  g,  with 
a  string  17  feet  long, 
trace  arc  u ;  reduce  the 
string  4  feet,  and  trace 
arc  V  (the  width  of  the 
walk  is  4  feet) ;  again  re- 
duce the  string  5  feet, 
which  is  the  width  of  the 
beds,  and  trace  arc  ju  ;  re- 
duce the  string  4  feet, 
and  trace  the  circle  g. 
From  the  stake  at  point 
F,  on  line  f  e,  measure 

4  feet,  and  insert  a  peg 
as  at  point  h ;  points  h 
and  g  are  equal.  From 
the  peg  at  point  h  trace 
the  arcs  corresponding 
to  u,  V,  and  w,  and  also 
the  circle  as  traced 
from  point  g.  On  each 
side  of  centre  o  measure 
20  feet  on  the  line  g  h  ; 
insert  a  peg  at  each  point, 
as  at  e.  From  the 
peg  at  «,  with  a  string 
20  feet  long,  trace  arc  /', 
meeting  line  5  6  ;  reduce 
the  string  4  feet,  and 
trace  arc  r,  meeting  line 
7  8  ;  reduce  the  string 

5  feet,  and  trace  arc  s, 
meeting  line  9  10  ;  again 
reduce  the  string  4  feet, 
and  trace  arc  t,  meeting 
line  11  12.  Lay  lines  by 
the  pegs  inserted  at  the 
arcs  traced.  Find  the 
corresponding  side  in  the 
same  manner.  Insert 
pegs  and  lay  the  lines. 
Lines,  Box ;  e,  beds ;  w, 
walks  ;  v,  vase.  —  M. 
O'DoNNELL,  Gardener  to 
E.  Leeming,  Esq.,  Spring 
Grove,  Richmond, 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  communications  which 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  the  subject  of  red-leading 
seeds  with  the  view  of  saving  them  from  the  attacks  of  pre- 
datory vermin.  Of  the  value  of  red  lead  for  coating  seeds  before 
sowing,  I  have  long  held  a  high  opinion,  having  for  many  years 
found  the  results  of  the  practice  very  satisfactory.  Circum- 
stances, however,  must  have  altered,  for  X  have  of  late  had 
many  evidences  of  the  non-protective  property  of  red  lead. 
The  first  iastanee  was  last  year — whol«  rows  of  Peas  were 


RED-LEADING  SEEDS— RATS   AND  MICE. 


cleared  at  night  as  cleverly  as  it  could  have  been  done  by 
hand  in  daylight;  the  Peas  were  carried  off  as  soon  as 
sown,  and  taken  some  distance  away,  I  presume  to  be  eaten  at 
leisure.  •tSltSBi 

"  Ah,  but  if  the  rats  devour  red-leaded  Peas  it  will  kill  them," 
some  one  will  say,  as  I  know  many  have  said,  "  for  it  is 
poison."  It  may  have  done  so  in  some  instances,  but  in  my 
case  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  feed  on  what  they  get- 
finer  and  heavier  specimens  of  the  true  Hanoverian  rat  I  have 
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not  seen  ;  indeed,  they  are  fat,  sleeky  fellows,  more  like  half- 
grown  rabbits  than  rats. 

The  Hanoverian  rat  is  a  perfect  gourmand.  Nothing  comes 
amiss — flesh  raw  or  cooked,  grain,  Peas  hard  as  bullets,  and 
Peas  softened  by  moistare  and  just  sprouting ;  and  his  dex- 
terity is  shown  in  ascending  Pea  sticks,  and  nibbling  off  the 
pods,  taking  them  to  a  place  where  he  can  eat  them  at  leisure. 
Greens,  especially  young  Cauliflower  plants,  he  eats  to  the 
stump,  and  salads  are  his  delight.  Lettuces  being  cut  over  as  if 
he  were  showing  how  to  cut  Mustard  and  Cieas.  To  the  juice 
of  the  Vine  many  know  to  their  cost  his  liking,  and  to  Grapes 
he  is  partial ;  mounting  the  Vines  he  makes  a  point  of  more 
than  tasting,  and  generally  prefers  the  Muscats  ;  of  the  Black 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or  Muscat  Hamburgh,  he  is  peculiarly 
fond.  Apples  and  Pears  please  him  well ;  and  Strawberries 
must  have  been  studied,  for  Black  Princes  are  passed  over,  but 
not  so  anything  with  the  Qaeen  flavour.  Of  his  cunning  I 
could  say  much,  of  his  skill  more,  while  his  sagacity  is  great. 

Kats  and  mice  have  taken  the  whole  of  four  rows  of  Peas 
well  red-leaded  before  sowing,  and  what  is  most  remarkable 
have  selected  for  their  early  depredations  the  wrinkled  Marrows. 
They  evidently  know  the  flavour  of  Peas,  having  left  early  sorts 
until  the  last.  Tom  Thumb  under  walls,  and  Dickson's  First 
and  Best,  they  did  not  touch  so  long  as  there  was  a  row  of 
wrinkled  Marrows  left.  Last  year,  as  already  stated,  they  took 
the  Peas  as  soon  as  sown,  and  some  of  the  rats  I  saw  crawling 
about  during  the  day  apparently  repenting  of  what  they  had 
eaten  in  such  haste ;  but  this  year  they  wait  until  the  radicle 
is  from  1  to  li  inch  long,  and  the  plumule  commencing  its 
upward  journey  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  they  take  the  Peas, 
leaving  the  outer  red-leaded  covering  behind  as  evidence  of  their 
skill  in  manipulation,  indicating  that  they  know  what  is  in- 
jurious to  them  as  well  as  I  do,  or,  at  least,  letting  me  see  that 
they  have  found  out  a  way  of  obtaining  what  they  want  without 
partaking  of  the  repast  I  had  provided  for  them.  If  I  set  traps 
in  the  rows  they  take  all  the  Peas  except  where  the  traps  are, 
being  very  careful  not  to  put  their  feet  on  the  "  table."  There- 
fore, the  older  the  wiser  they  are.  The  same  is  true  of  mice ; 
traps  they  will  not  take,  and  newly  red-leaded  Peas  they  will 
not  eat  except  when  the  radicle  is  taking  hold  of  the  soil,  then 
they  split  the  Peas. 

Against  the  mice  our  cat  does  excellent  service,  and  I  have 
hope,  for  I  occasionally  hear  an  owl.  Last  summer  we  had  an 
ally  ;  weasels  came  to  our  aid,  but  by  accident  they  have  come 
to  their  end,  being  caught  in  the  traps  set  not  for  them  but  the 
rats.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  them  running  about,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  listen,  advancing  if  no  noise,  retreating 
if  anything  betokened  danger.  It  was  especially  gratifying,  for  I 
knew  they  were  enemies  of  the  rat.  Weasels  and  owls  are  a 
boon  to  any  gardener.  They  injure  nothing  belonging  to  his 
charge,  and  it  is  a  pity  we  do  not  find  such  helpers  preserved. 
Passing  over  such  considerations,  however,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  though  I  have  hitherto  found  red  lead  a  de- 
terrent, it  is  not  infallible  against  rats  and  mice.  They  are  too 
cunning  for  traps,  know  how  to  split  Peas,  and  have  proved 
proof  against  poison  so  called,  eating  enough  to  kill  all  there 
were.  But  still,  on  they  come.  Query,  Is  there  any  poison 
rats  and  mice  wOl  take  when  food  is  plentiful  and  when  it  is 
scarce  ?    The  chemist  must  tell. — G.  Abbey. 


VERONICA  CHAM^DRYS. 

I  THINK  that  this  is  a  charming  British  plant,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  whole  family  of  Veronica  are  inclined  to  give  ns 
something  in  the  way  of  variegation.  I  have  four  varieties  of 
Veronica  Chamsedrys — namely,  three  Kentish,  and  one  which  I 
found  in  Buckinghamshire  last  autumn.  Two  of  the  varieties 
from  Kent  are  inconstant,  but  one  of  a  self  colour — of  a  creamy 
yellow  tint — is  very  pretty  in  the  spring,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
most  striking  of  the  variegated  forms  of  Veronica  Chamaidrys. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  propagation,  and  is  at  its  best  in  March  and 
April.  When  better  known  this  plant  must  become  a  favourite. 
Cuttings  taken  in  November,  seven  or  eight  of  them  placed  in 
a  48-sized  Sower  pot,  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out 
entire  in  February,  will  make  a  very  attractive  edging  for  a 
spring  flower  border,  or  may  be  planted  out  in  patches  in  the 
mixed  herbaceous  border.  This  Veronica  loses  its  variegation 
during  the  summer,  but  regains  it  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  There  is  also  a  very  pretty  while-margined  variety  in 
the  nursery  trade,  but  in  the  mass  the  self-coloured  kind  beats 
it  by  far,  particularly  at  a  short  distance. 

I  hope  young  gardeners  will  study  British  botany  when  they 


are  out  on  their  evening  walks.  There  is  nothing  very  difficult 
about  it.  Collect,  name,  and  mount,  say,  two  hundred  species 
during  each  season ;  for  a  beginner  dried  plants  are  much  better 
to  refer  to  than  trusting  to  memory  or  even  coloured  engravings, 
for  good  engravings,  well  coloured,  are  very  expensive,  and  gene- 
rally out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  run  of  young  gardeners. 
— W.  E.  

HOP  CULTIVATION  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND  USE. 

No.  4. 

The  antidote  to  the  mildew  was  parent  to  one  for  the  aphis. 
An  active  body  of  intelligent  and  wealthy  individuals  like  the 
Hop- growers,  were  not  likely  to  sit  down  quietly  and  see  their 
hopes  blighted  year  after  year ;  and  as  they  had  by  dint  of 
perseverance  gained  their  point  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  freeing  Hops  from  the  imposts  of  the  Excise, 
they  tried  to  obtain  tobacco  duty  free  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying green  fly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aroused,  and 
experiments  were  made.  Soft  soap  was  a  likely  ingredient  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  aphis,  if  not  fatal  to  it,  and  trial  was  made  by 
mixing  it  with  tobacco ;  the  result  being  satisfactory,  smaller 
quantities  of  the  dearer  article  were  used,  until  it  was  found 
that  soft  soap  alone  answered  the  purpose,  and  as  the  duty-free 
tobacco  did  not  act  well  as  an  addition  to  the  soft  soap,  and 
was  still  more  inconvenient  when  employed  alone,  its  use  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  The  demand  for  soft 
soap,  especially  in  1869,  was  so  great  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
influence  the  price  in  future  years ;  thousands  of  casks  of  it 
were  used  and  with  good  results,  for,  as  a  Hop-grower  justly 
observed  to  me  many  years  ago,  that  if  he  did  not  save  hia 
crop  the  season  he  dressed  his  plants,  still  by  keeping  them 
healthy  he  felt  he  was  doing  his  best  to  secure  a  crop  in  the 
next  year,  and  this  has  often  been  the  case.  Timely  and 
judicious  washings,  however,  have  not  unfrequently  been  re- 
warded with  a  fair  crop  the  same  season,  where,  in  the  absence 
of  such  measures,  a  total  blank  would  have  been  the  result. 

I  have  stated  that  a  season  rarely  occurs  in  which  the  aphia 
does  not  make  its  appearance  more  or  less ;  if  the  insects  are 
only  in  moderate  numbers  and  the  ladybirds  are  about,  the 
grower  is  satisfied,  provided  the  plant  pushes  on  in  its  growth  ; 
nevertheless,  he  watches  them  daily.  Taking  off  a  leaf  one 
day  he  counts,  perhaps,  thirty  lice  on  it,  and  on  traversing  his 
grounds  he  finds  that  number  about  equal  to  the  average. 
The  next  day  he  repeats  his  visit  of  inspection,  and  finds  he 
can  on  an  average  count  ten  more  tnemies  on  each  leaf  than 
he  did  on  the  previous  day,  and  probably  another  day  brings 
another  increase — he  becomes  uneasy,  goes  home,  consults  his 
barometer,  and  looks  at  the  sky  to  see  if  there  is  any  prospect 
of  a  thunderstorm,  and  very  likely  consults  an  old  servant  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  judge  of  the  coming  weather ; 
but  if  there  is  no  hope  of  thunder,  which  is  a  great  preventive 
of  insect  depredations,  he  seriously  prepares  for  the  washing. 
The  materials  he  has  by  him.  Some  of  the  soft  soap  is  boiled 
in  an  extemporised  copper,  for  it  will  not  readily  mix  with  cold 
water,  although  the  latter  is  used  to  dilute  it  afterwards.  The 
strength  of  the  mixture  is  generally  10  lbs.  of  soft  soap  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  Engines  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
fire-engine  have  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  the  most 
common  being  made  with  two  injection  points,  with  a  few  feet 
of  flexible  hose  to  each,  and  one  working  handle.  One  man 
works  the  latter  while  other  two  guide  the  discharge.  The 
machine  being  on  wheels  and  having  to  be  moved  very  often, 
other  men  carry  the  liquid  to  it  in  pails  from  some  supply  near 
at  hand.  Of  course,  the  men  are  directed  to  syringe  only  the 
plants  that  are  affected,  and  they  quickly  get  into  the  way  of 
discerning  those  attacked.  The  consumption  of  soft  soap  on  a 
dozen  acres  is  considerable,  especially  as  the  washing  is  gene- 
rally repeated  once  or  oftener  ;  nevertheless,  the  good  effects  of 
the  application  are  so  generally  admitted,  that  its  use  is  all  but 
general.  Those  not  employing  soft  soap  do  not  deny  its  utility, 
but  are  simply  deterred  on  the  score  of  expense,  or  it  may  he 
in  a  very  few  instances  from  prejudice. 

Having  described  the  mode  adopted  to  combat  the  aphis 
scourge,  I  now  come  to  a  not-less  serious  evil — the  Mildeiu  or 
Mould,  which,  unlike  the  aphis,  is  much  more  difficult  to 
encoanter,  and  in  its  visitations  is  both  partial  and  mysterious  ; 
one  Hop  garden  may  be  attacked  with  it,  so  that  not  a  single 
Hop  will  be  worth  picking,  while  another  but  a  very  short 
distance  ofi  will  not  be  affected ;  and  yet  both  may  have  been 
alike  in  every  respect  as  regards  site,  cultivation,  and  other 
conditions.    Some  grounds  have  been  affected  with  mildew  for 
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«eTeraI  years  in  snccession.  It  is  also  more  injarions  to  the 
cnltivator  than  the  aphis,  for  while  the  latter  lessens  the  crop, 
it  often  happens  that  what  is  produced  is  of  good  qnality,  and 
commands  a  fair  price,  bat  buyers  will  not  look  at  a  sample 
that  has  been  mouldy. 

Moist  warm  seasons  are  said  to  encourage  mould,  and  some 
varieties  of  Hops  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others,  the  Golding, 
the  most  valuable  Hop,  being  most  so  of  any ;  and  well-culti- 
vated grounds  are  as  liable  to  suffer  as  those  which  are  not  so. 
Bemedial  measures  have  been  adopted  of  late  years,  and  al- 
though it  is  too  much  to  say  the  disease  is  entirely  preventible, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  so,  and  the  acreage  that  has  been 
affected  to  a  serious  extent  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
is  certainly  smaller  than  it  used  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  There  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  measures  adopted  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  have  done  much  good.  The 
modes  of  doing  this  have  certainly  been  less  varied  than  those 
adopted  with  the  aphis,  for  sulphur  is  used  now  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  has  been  improved,  and 
sulphurators  are  amongst  the  implements  met  with  at  agricul- 
eultural  shows  in  the  Hop  districts.  The  most  approved  are 
strong  and  heavy,  requiring  a  horse  to  draw  them  along  the 
alleys  between  the  Hops  ;  the  movement  given  to  the  wheels 
turns  the  machinery,  which  is  very  much  like  that  of  an  ordin- 
ary corn-winnowing  machine,  only  instead  of  the  sulphur  being 
hlown  out  at  one  end  as  it  is  in  the  winnower,  it  is  blown  straight 
upwards  in  the  sulphurator  (flour  brimstone  or  sulphur  vivum 
is  used),  the  feeder  being  at  another  place.  A  boy  leads  the 
horse,  and  a  man  behind,  protected  by  suitable  clothing,  guides 
the  machine,  a  cloud  of  sulphur  falling  on  the  foliage  all  round, 
and  a  considerable  share  on  the  man  who  guides  the  apparatus  ; 
but  so  beneficial  are  the  results  that  most  large  growers  apply 
sulphur  prior  to  the  time  mould  is  expected,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  as  a  preventive  it  is  of  great  value. — J.  Eobson. 


THE   CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

After  having  had  my  share  of  the  Cucumber  disease,  and 
confessing  my  perfect  ignorance  of  the  cause  or  cure,  I  regret  to 
find  that  some  of  the  best  Cucumber  growers  in  the  country 
have  been  baffled  with  this  disease  for  several  years,  and,  like 
myself,  are  as  ignorant  of  the  cause  as  ever.  I  could  do  nothing 
by  way  of  remedy,  except  by  sowing  and  planting  often,  for  by 
the  time  a  few  fruit  were  produced  the  disease  would  appear, 
and  then  no  treatment  was  of  any  use. 

I  have  had  several  applications  for  a  remedy.  Sorry  I  am 
to  repeat  what  I  have  frequently  stated — that  I  know  of  none, 
and  but  one  alleviation,  and  that  is  frequent  planting.  I  have 
jnany  suggestions  before  me  as  to  change  of  seed  and  soil, 
composts,  temperature,  air-giving,  watering,  &c.  All  I  will  say 
is,  that  it  is  proper  to  try  every  means ;  but  I  tried  all,  and  all 
were  in  vain.  I  had  seed  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  I  had 
maiden  loams  and  soils  of  all  kinds,  including  heath  soil  pure 
and  unmixed,  and  all  conceivable  mixtures  of  the  same ;  and 
whether  in  a  pit  heated  by  hot  water  or  in  a  dung-bed  frame, 
in  ridges  under  hand-lights,  or  in  the  open  garden  without 
anything,  just  when  the  plants  began  to  fruit  the  spot  on  the 
leaf,  and  sometimes  a  gummy  exudation  from  the  fruit,  would 
appear,  and  then  all  was  about  over.  That  I  am  not  troubled 
with  the  disease  at  present  is  no  merit  on  my  part.  There  are 
old  friends  of  mine,  one  of  whom  I  have  noticed  years  ago  in 
this  Journal  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  Cucumber 
growers  I  ever  met  with,  who  have  been  plagued  with  the  disease 
for  several  years,  whilst  neighbours  are  perfectly  free  from  the 
disease  whether  they  plant  in  a  house,  frame,  or  ridge. 

I  have  several  times  alluded  to  this  perplexing  subject,  and 
I  would  not  have  done  so  at  present  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
disease  is  making  some  good  gardeners  uncomfortable  with 
their  employers,  who  ascribe  the  failure  to  want  of  skill  and 
attention.  Although  everything  possible  should  be  done  and 
tried,  stilJ,  were  I  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  successful 
Cucumber  growers  who  have  suffered  from  the  disease,  and 
feeling  my  own  inability  after  many  experiments  to  find  out 
the  cause  or  cure,  I  hope  that  employers  will  be  inclined  to 
sympathise  with  their  gardeners  on  this  subject,  and  not  make 
it  a  source  of  more  unpleasantness  than  they  already  feel. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  Cucumber  growers  made  hght  of 
the  disease  until  their  turn  came.  One  of  them  last  season 
found  that  in  a  fine  span-roofed  house  heated  by  hot  water,  in 
a  lean-to  heated  by  a  flue,  in  a  brick  pit  with  fermenting  mate- 
rial beneath  the  soil,  in  a  ridge  under  hand-lights,  in  the  open 
ground  without  anything,  and  also  in  the  open  air  with  the 


plants  trained  against  a  wall — anywhere  and  everywhere — the 
disease  showed  itself ;  and  after  trying  every  mode  to  arrest  its 
progress  he  felt  himself  powerless.  I  should,  therefore,  feel 
sorry  if  any  good  gardener  were  rendered  uncomfortable  and 
obliged  to  leave  his  situation  because  he  could  not  conquer  this 
disease,  for  as  yet,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  That  is  a  good  reason  for  finding  a 
remedy,  but  it  is  no  reason  why  those  who  are  suffering  under 
the  misfortune  should  be  unduly  depressed.  The  same  prin- 
ciple would  have  applied  to  the  Potato  disease,  only  so  far,  un- 
fortunately, that  was  more  general  than  the  Cucumber  malady. 
It  will  be  of  no  use  for  those  who  have  never  had  their  Cucum- 
bers diseased  to  give  their  opinions  and  speculations.  I  used 
to  have  much  of  such  well-meant  kindly  help,  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  as  some  of  my  advisers  found  to  their  cost  before  many 
months  were  over.  The  great  thing  is  to  find  out  from  those 
who  have  been  tried  something  like  cause  and  effect,  malady 
and  cure. — E.  Fish. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S  SPRING  SHOW. 

This  Show  commenced  yeaterday  on  a  day  which  offered  a  cheerfal 
contrast  both  in  its  warmth  and  brightness  to  those  which  we  have  so 
long  experienced  ;  and  the  exhibition  which  wUl  close  this  evening  is 
not  less  bright  than  was  the  opening  day.  Roses  form  its  principal 
feature,  and  when  we  say  that  the  principal  exhibitors  are  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  Messrs.  Veitch, 
these  names  will  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  spe- 
cimens placed  before  the  public.  Mr.  Turner  is  first  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  second  for  nine,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  latter  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  which  was  awarded  a 
special  certificate  for  excellence  of  cultiTation.  Extra  prizes  were 
given  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Veitch  for  their  extensive  and  beau- 
tifully bloomed  collections.  Among  amateurs  the  prizetakers  are  Mr. 
Baxter  and  Mr.  James.  The  latter  also  shows  fine  examples  of  Ama- 
ryllis, including  the  varieties  sent  by  him  last  week  to  Kensington. 

Azaleas  are  shown  in  excellent  bloom  by  Messrs.  Lane,  and  we  par- 
ticularly noticed  Minerva,  a  free-flowering  orange  scarlet,  and  Princess 
Alice,  pure  white.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane,  the 
second  going  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart., 
the  former  exhibitors  being  also  first  for  twelve  compact  finely-flowered 
Bhododendrons,  for  six  plants  of  Dentzia  gracilis  in  excellent  bloom, 
and  for  a  collection  of  forced  hardy  shrubs,  consisting  of  Bhododen- 
drons, Azalea  pontica,  and  Dentzia. 

The  best  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower  comes  from 
Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  who  has  the  lilac-flowered  variety  of 
Primula  cortnsoides  blooming  very  freely,  double  Wallflowers,  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Spirsea  japonica,  Lily  of  the  Valley  of  the  ordinary  and 
variegated  Mnds,  and  Triteleia  uniflora  well  bloomed.  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  second.  Mr.  Ware  receives  also  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  in 
which  the  little  heart-leaved  white-flowered  Smilacina  bitolia  is  very 
elegant.  Dielytras  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  but  of  moderate 
quality.  Mr.  Wheeler  takes  a  first  prize  for  each,  and  a  second  prize 
for  Cinerarias,  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth, 
being  first.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  for  well-grown  Mignonette,  and  to 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  cut  Eoses. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  and  takes  a  first  prize  for  a  collection  which  does  not  call  for 
remark,  and  also  obtains  extra  prizes  for  fine-foliaged  plants  and 
exotic  Ferns.  Messrs.  Lane  contribute  a  large  collection  of  Eoses, 
Azaleas,  &c  ;  Messrs.  Eollisson,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  A.  Hen- 
derson, groups  of  Palms,  Orchids,  and  mixed  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  ;  Mr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  James,  Cyclamens,  and  the  latter  an 
excellent  stand  of  Pansies  ;  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  baskets  of  their  new 
Tricolor  and  Bronze  Pelargoniums  ;  and  Mr.  Needle  the  collection  of 
Orchids  and  Ophrys  shown  last  week  at  Kensington.  For  all  the 
above  extra  prizes  were  given. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Acer  poly- 
morphum  palmatifidum,  with  beautifully  cut  bright  green  foliage,  and 
very  elegant  in  its  appearance  ;  to  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  for 
Malortica  speciosa ;  to  Messrs.  Eollisson  for  Euterpe  antioquensis,  a 
graceful  slender-leaved  Palm  suitable  for  dinner-table  decoration  ;  and 
to  the  same  firm  for  Tillandsia  argentea,  with  narrow  greyish  leaves, 
a  rather  graceful-looking  plant.  A  floral  certificate  was  given  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  an  Amaryllis  called  hybrida  gigantea,  with  white  flowers 
feathered  with  crimson,  and  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  an  AmaryUia 
and  Lilium  giganteum,  the  flowers  having  long  slender  tabes  like  the 
latter,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Amaryllis  vittata  and  aolandriflora.  Mr.  Little  also  received 
a  floral  certificate  for  his  fine  white  Cyclamen  Snowflake. 

GLADIOLI. 

How  wen  I  remember  years  ago  being  the  first  to  introduce  these 
lovely  bulbs  into  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  then  resided— the 
intense  interest  with   which  I  watched  the  first  break  of  the  green 

spike  through  the  ground — how  spasmodic  was  their  arrival how  I 

despaired  in  many  instances  of  their  appearing  at  all,  and  with  what 
joy  I  welcomed  their  advent  when  I  had  finally  abandoned  all  hope  I 
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I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  tell  how  I  treated  them,  as  I  certainly 
was  emineutly  successful  in  growing  them.  They  were  planted  in 
March,  in  one  of  the  circular  beds  on  the  lawn,  in  a  rich  compost  of 
light  sandy  loam  mixed  with  thoroughly  decayed  horsedung,  the  whole 
well  sifted  through  an  ordinai-y  gai-dener's  sieve.  TJiey  were  then 
planted  about  3  inches,  or  rather  less,  beneath  the  soil,  and  8  inches 
apart ;  but  I  believe  their  success  was  mainly  attributable  to  their 
being  watered  twice  a-week  with  the  diluted  sewage  from  a  cesspool. 
Certainly  I  have  never  seen  the  Gladiolus  attain  such  a  size  either  as 
to  the  stalk  or  bulb,  and  I  did  not  follow  the  usual  course  now  adopted 
of  taking  them  up  in  the  autumn,  but  I  covered  the  bed  with  a  coating  of 
leaves  6  or  8  inches  thick.  I  never  lost  a  single  bulb,  and  what  giants 
they  were  !  Eventually  they  became  so  numerous  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  take  them  up  and  divide  them. 

I  have  lately  been  shown  Appleby's  fumigator.  What  a  boon  it  is 
to  the  gardener !  What  a  saving  of  time,  of  health,  and  of  incon- 
Tenience  !— Hoktatoe. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
FRUITS. 

CosTDS  MiLLOKTii;ANUs(Malortian  Costus).  Nat.  ord.,  Scitam- 
naceje.  Linn.,  Monandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  northern 
Costa  Rica.  Flowers  yellow,  striped  with  scarlet. — (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5894.) 

GiLiA  LiNiPLOKA  (Fiaxflowered  Gilis).  Nat.  ord., Volemoni- 
acese.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Hardy  annual,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Ipswich.  Native  of  California. 
Flowers  white.— (Ibid.,  t.  5895.) 

NoiHoscoEDUM  AUEEDM  (Goldon-flowered  Nothoscordum). 
Nat.  ord.,  Liliace».  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Native  of 
California.     Flowers  yellow.— (76«Z.,  t.  5896.) 

Begonia  ceinita  (Slender-haired  Begonia).  Nat.  ord.,  Be- 
goniaeefe.  Linn.,  Monceoia  Poljandria. — Native  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  South  America.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Flowers 
pale  rose.— (liirf.,  (.  5897.) 

Chloeocodon  Whiieii  (Mr.  White's  Chloroeodon),  Nat.  ord., 
Asclepiadaceee.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Digynia. — Native  of  Natal, 
where  it  is  called  "  Mundi-root."  A  lofty  climber. — {Ibid., 
U  5898.) 

Azalea  indica  vaeieties. — "  Fanny  Tillery  was  obtained 
at  Welbeck  as  a  sport  from  the  variety  called  Triomphe  de 
Gand.  The  other,  Acme,  is,  we  believe,  a  seedling.  The  rais- 
ing of  seedlings  is  very  interesting,  but  with  the  greatest  care 
and  judgment  in  selecting  the  parents,  it  is  a  lottery  with  a 
great  number  of  blanks  to  one  prize.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  whose 
name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  these  plants,  informs  us 
that  he  finds  in  his  own  experience  'that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  select  as  the  seed-bearing  parent  one  that  has 
attained  every  point  of  excellence,  particularly  form  and  sub- 
stance of  bloom,  and  a  good  habit  of  growth  ;  while  in  the 
pollen-bearing  or  male  parent  it  is  equally  important  to  choose 
one  that  has  some  desirable  quality  of  colour  or  marking. 

"  Fanny  Tillery  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  a  sport  from  that 
called  Triomphe  de  Gand,  obtained  some  three  or  four  years 
since  by  Mr.  Tillery  of  Welbeck.  It  has,  we  hear,  a  strong 
healthy  habit,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  the  flowers  keeping 
perfectly  true  as  to  colour  and  marking.  '  None  of  the  varie- 
gated section  which  I  have  seen,'  observes  its  fortunate  pos- 
Bessor,  'equals  it  for  bright  colour  and  effect.'  The  flowers 
are  of  average  size,  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  colour,  the  upper 
segments  richly  spotted  with  deep  crimson,  sometimes  nearly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  central  one,  and  the  edge  being 
of  a  pure  white  breaking  inwards  in  an  irregularly  feathered 
manner.  The  flowers  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Fitch  were  six- 
lobed.  Its  bright  and  showy  character  places  it  in  the  first 
rank  in  the  variegated  group,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  of  its  class ;  certainly  it  is  a  very  fine  and  valuable 
Azalea. 

"  Acme,  the  second  variety  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chelsea,  is  a  self-coloured  Azalea  of 
good  quality,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  substance  of  its 
blossoms,  and  for  its  rich  deep  rosy-crimson  colour,  a  peculiar 
tint  which  we  have  not  seen  in  any  other  variety." — {Florist 
and  Fomologist,  3  s.,  iv.,  73.) 


NOTES  ON  A  FEW  FINE  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Ageratum  lm2)crial  Bine. — Lively  lavender,  with  more  of  a 
dash  of  blue  in  it  than  has  the  real  lavender  colour,  which 
renders  it  more  lively  and  effective ;  8  inches  high.  Produces 
its  immense  bunches  of  flowers  in  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
faeion— so  much  so,  that  it  covers  a  bed  with  a  perfect  sheet  of 


its  pleasing  colour.  It  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for  masses, 
scroll-work,  edgings,  and  for  forming  ground-work  in  panel- 
planting,  or  for  pincushion  beds.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Lobelia  Erinus  speeiosa  and  Gazania  splendens  into  our  par- 
terres, we  know  of  no  other  plant  so  serviceable  as  this.  It 
deserves  more  said  in  its  favour  than  was  said  of  it  when 
brought  before  the  public ;  and  the  coloured  plates  we  have 
seen  of  it  do  not  do  it  justice,  and  this  is  not  generally  applic- 
able to  new  plants. 

Heliotrope  Surprise. — What  Imperial  Blue  is  among  Ager- 
tums  this  is  among  Heliotropes.  A  lively  purplish  blue.  Grows 
about  9  inches  high,  and  having  a  first-rate  habit.  In  some 
localities,  where  for  the  last  few  years  purple  Verbenas  have, 
owing  to  the  drought,  not  been  satisfactory,  it  has  been  decided 
to  substitute  this  Heliotrope,  the  effect  produced  being  similar. 
This  may  apply  most  to  dry  soils. 

Iresine  Lindenii. — This  is  a  very  decided  improvement  on 
I.  Herbstii,  being  of  a  brighter  colour  and  much  better  habit ; 
less  lumpy  and  ungraceful-like,  from  its  being  dwarfer,  more 
twiggy  in  growth,  and  from  the  more  pleasing  outline  in  shape 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  acuminate  or  taper-pointed.  When  sent 
out,  we  got  a  character  with  it  of  much  more  hardiness  thais 
I.  Herbstii ;  we  think  it  slightly  more  hardy,  but  not  much. 
It  has  the  same  liking  for  moisture  and  rich  soil,  is  as  easily 
propagated,  requires  intermediate  heat  to  keep  it  safely  over 
the  winter,  and  tobacco-smoke  to  keep  it  free  from  green-fly. 
More  than  likely  it  will  supersede  I.  Herbstii.  It  bears  pinch- 
ing well  for  edging,  and  for  dotting  in  light  groundwork  of  such 
as  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  (a  most  useful  plant,  likely  in 
great  measure  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Cloth-of- 
Gold  and  Golden  Chain  Pelargoniums)  and  Alyssum  variega- 
tum,  &c.  Excellent  also  for  contrasting-lines  to  yellow  Calceo- 
larias, Ceutanrea  ragusina,  Cineraria  maritima,  and  C.  acanthi- 
folia. 

Cineraria  acantliifolia. — The  same  beautiful  silvery  white- 
ness as  C.  maritima.  Fully  more  compact  in  growth,  the  leaves 
being  in  shape  intermediate  between  C.  maritima  and  Centaurea 
ragusina.  Grown  with  a  stem  a  foot  high,  this  is  a  very  hand- 
some plant,  beautiful  either  for  panel-plants  or  for  dotting.  To 
some  extent  this  should  supersede  the  Centaurea,  being  much 
more  easily  wintered,  and  quite  as  if  not  a  more  handsome 
plant.  It  is  an  excellent  dinner-table  plant.  In  hardiness  it 
is  the  same  as  C.  maritima,  but  we  have  not  found  it. so  easily 
propagated.  It  can  be  raised  easily  from  seed,  but,  like  its 
companion,  we  suppose  it  will  scarcely  attain  its  full  coat  of 
silveriness  the  first  year.  We  have  not  yet  had  experience  of  it 
from  seed. 

Senecio  argenteus. — From  what  we  have  already  seen  of  this 
plant,  we  regard  it  as  the  finest  silvery-foliaged  plant  for  general 
usefulness  out-doors  that  has  ever  been  introduced.  When  it 
can  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  a  miniature, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  Centaurea  ragusina,  forming  lovely 
compact  specimens  6  inches  across,  with  compact  stiff  leaves  as 
white  as  those  of  the  Centaurea,  and  like  them  in  all  respects 
except  size,  little  more  need  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  was 
brought  from  the  Pyrenees  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  who 
sent  a  special  expedition  for  it,  and  who  seem  to  think  it  does  best 
in  loamy  soil,  though  it  grows  wild  in  a  loose  shaley  soil.  It 
multiplies  itself  by  its  "  woody  stem  branching  and  rooting  as 
it  travels  on."  At  present  our  stock  of  it  is  in  pots,  and  from 
what  can  be  seen  of  it  in  that  state,  and  from  what  we  have 
heard  of  it  out-doors  much  farther  north,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  favourite. 

Pelargonium  Vesuvius. — Brilliant  scarlet ;  flowers  produced 
in  largish  trusses  in  wonderful  profusion.  Habit  compact  and 
dwarf ;  lively  green  leaves  slightly  zoned.  We  regard  this, 
from  our  experience  of  it  in  two  different  soils  and  localities, 
as,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  useful  Pelargonium  that  ever 
came  under  our  notice.  It  has  not  a  fault  that  can  be  named. 
It  is  brilliant,  free  in  growth,  and  for  keeping  up  a  continuous 
profusion  of  telling  blooms  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Pelar- 
gonium way  to  equal  it  for  bedding.  It  is  excellent  for  pot-cul- 
ture, and  in  intermediate  heat  blooms  profusely  all  the  dull 
months  of  winter.  At  present  we  have  a  quantity  of  it  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  that  were  lifted  out  of  the  beds  in 
October,  and  since  the  middle  of  November  they  have  been 
studded  with  bold  trusses  of  bloom ;  and  this  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  were  late  in  September  denuded  of  every  growth 
that  would  make  a  cutting.  The  more  vigorously  it  grows,  the 
more  blooms  are  produced. 

Pelargonium  Glorious.  —  This  for  beds  is  second  only  to 
Yesnvins.    It  is  more  of  a  crimson  scarlet,  and  not  so  lively 
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a  colour  for  distant  efEect,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  the 
eqnal  of  Vesuvius. 

Pelargonium  Grand  Ditftc— This  well  deserves  its  name  as  a 
pot  plant,  in  which  condition  only  have  we  yet  proved  it ;  but 
we  have  its  character  from  a  reliable  friend  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  bedders.  It 
belongs  to  the  Nosegay  section,  and  has  immense  trusses  of 
orange-scarlet  blooms  on  very  stout  footstalks.   Habit  compact. 

Pelargonium  Fire-King.— Bnghi  scarlet.  Immense  truss  ; 
free  and  fine  bedder. 

Pelargonium  Lkc/jw.— Very  bright  rose  ;  very  large  trusses  in 
great  profusion.  We  have  not  proved  this  variety  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  but  from  what  we  saw  of  it  last  season,  and  heard  of 
it  at  Eew  and  in  the  midland  counties,  it  must  prove  to  be  the 
finest  of  all  our  rose-coloured  bedders,  and  in  a  pot  it  is  splendid. 

Pelargonium  Jean  Sisleij. — This  is  a  fine  zonal  variety,  its 
form  and  substance  being  much  like  Lord  Derby,  with  a  richer 
colour.     Much  is  expected  of  this  variety. 

Pelargoniums  Bayard,  William  Thomson,  Douglas  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Murat. — These  are  crimson  varieties,  of  which  we  think 
very  highly  as  bedders,  more  especially  the  two  first-named, 
which  are  both  excellent  in  habit,  having  immense  trusses  pro- 
duced very  abundantly.  Bayard's  character  is  well  established, 
and  William  Thomson,  though  we  had  only  two  plants  of  it 
planted  out  this  year,  we  think  quite  equal  to  it. 

Pelargonium  Blue  BcH.— Bluish-lilac ;  very  pleasing  colour  ; 
large  truss ;  moderately-profuse  bloomer ;  well  worth  growing 
in  beds  on  account  of  its  lively  colour.  Should  be  plunged  in 
6-inch  pots,  when  it  flowers  more  freely.  Fine  pot  variety  and 
late  winter  bloomer. 

Pelargonium  Maid  of  Kent. — We  have  not  proved  this  variety, 
but  from  reliable  authority  learn  that  it  has  been  superior  to 
Christine— to  which  class  it  belongs— in  England  these  last  dry 
summers.  It  has  not  run  so  much  to  seed  as  Christine  ;  but 
for  wet  seasons  and  northern  districts  we  suspect  Christine  is 
not  easily  conquered. 

From  among  numerous  varieties  we  have  selected  several 
other  sorts,  of  which  we  prefer  not  to  speak  confidently  at 
present. 

Growers  who  do  not  possess  Glow  and  Violet  Hill,  the  former 
a  scarlet,  the  latter  a  dwarf  rose-colour,  should  add  them  to 
their  collections.  Glow  is  a  very  fine  bedder,  and  Violet  Hiil 
the  best  dwarf  rose  we  have  ever  seen. — D.  T. — [The  Gardener.) 


A  LARGE  GRAPE  HOUSE. 

Many  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  I  went  through 
ihe  far-famed  Grape  houses  of  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  size  of  two  span-roofed  vineries  each 
144  feet  long  by  32  wide,  but  a  subsequent  visit  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  even  these  large  houses  have  been  eclipsed  by  still 
larger  ones  preoted  near  them.  We  now  and  then  hear  of 
orchard  houses  of  unusual  size  being  put  up,  but  not  many 
days  ago  I  accidentally  discovered  a  glass  house  intended  for  a 
vinery  of  which  the  dimensions  exceeded  those  of  all  that  I 
had  previously  seen,  although  I  cannot  affirm  there  may  not 
be  larger.  It  is  385  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  and  has  recently 
been  erected  by  an  enterprising  gentleman  in  the  suburbs  of 
Maidstone  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  apparently  had  been 
quarried,  and  was  lying  waste.  This  large  glass  house,  for 
until  it  is  planted  it  cannot  properly  receive  a  specific  name, 
is  a  lean-to  with  a  north  light,  and  a  low  front  light  also.  The 
nffein  rafter  of  the  lean-to  is  of  great  length,  owing  to  the  steep 
descent  of  the  ground  where  the  house  is  built ;  a  row  of  posts 
or  pillars  inside,  at  intervals  of  about  8  feet,  support  the  ridge, 
and  the  main  front  roof  is  fixed.  The  north  lights  and  front 
upright  ones  are  moveable  for  ventilation. 

The  structure  of  the  house  presents  nothing  peculiar  beyond 
the  size  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built, 
the  site  shelving  rapidly  to  the  south.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  house,  for  the  floor,  I 
believe,  descends  about  3  feet,  necessarily  increasing  the  length 
of  Vine-rafter  nearly  5  feet,  for  the  roof  was  of  a  steep  pitch — 
possibly  50° — giving  ample  space  for  the  longest  stretch  of  Vine 
rod  that  could  be  desired.  The  back  light  is  about  4  feet, 
the  front  upright  light  about  2  feet,  and  both  open  to  admit 
air.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  glazing ;  perhaps  the 
squares  were  larger  than  some  would  have  recommended,  but 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  The  only  drawback  to  the  house 
presenting  a  noble  appearance  was  its  not  being  in  a  straight 
line,  a  slight  angle  of  3°  or  4°  occurring  at  about  one-third  of 
its  length,  one  portion  appearing  to  be  about  250  feet  and  the 


other  130  feet,  or  thereabouts.  This  deviation  from  the  con- 
tinuous straight  line  was,  I  believe,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Another  feature  in  the  house  was  the 
cheap  construction  of  the  back  and  front  walls  ;  the  front  wall, 
of  course,  was  on  arches,  but  both  were  of  concrete,  formed 
of  the  debris  of  the  quarry  on  the  site  of  the  house,  along  with 
cement,  or  rather  stone  lime.  The  ground  having  all  been 
quarried,  probably  rendered  it  difficult  to  make  a  foundation 
for  a  brick  or  stone  structure,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
same  cause  may  be  beneficial  to  the  Vines  eventually,  and  if  it 
ever  should  happen  that  one  plant  did  duty  for  the  whole  of  this 
house,  the  advocates  of  the  one  Vine  system  might  have 
something  to  point  to.  As  it  is,  the  house  presents  a  noble 
example  of  the  enterprise  of  its  builder,  a  Mr.  Goodwin,  who, 
I  believe,  is  about  building  behind  it  another  house  of  similar 
dimensions,  the  rising  ground  allowing  of  this  without  any 
danger  of  the  border  being  in  the  shade.  A  crop  of  Cucumbers 
occupied  in  the  past  season  the  house  already  built,  and  I  was 
told  the  number  cut  was  enormous.  Some  wires  stretched 
against  the  back  walls  were  occupied  with  Cucumbers,  as  well 
as  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  Vines  were  about  to  be  planted, 
and  I  hope  to  report  favourably  on  them  some  day.  A  vinery 
128  yards  long  without  a  division  is  a  sight  not  met  with  every 
day. — J.  EoBSON. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 
Dk.  Hookek  has  just  started  on  a  botanical  expedition  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks  into  the  interior  of  Morocco,  a  hitherto  al- 
most untried  field.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  B.  Ball  and 
one  of  the  gardeners  from  Kew  to  assist  in  collecting  plants. — 
(Nature.)  ' 

The  report  of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists' 

Society  for  1870  has,  according  to  the  secretary,  "little  to  say 
except  that  the  year's  proceedings  have  been  marked  by  smooth- 
ness and  success,  with  no  particular  incidents  to  give  it  distinc- 
tion above  preceding  years,  and  certainly  without  any  of  an 
infelicitous  kind."  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended; 
there  has  been  a  considerable  entry  of  new  members ;  and 
the  treasurer's  report  is  satisfactory.  The  report  is  taken  up 
with  brief  resumes  of  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting,  and  a 
summary  is  given  of  a  useful  paper  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Smart  "  On 
the  Variation  of  Species  "  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  much 
regret  that,  from  a  society  numbering  its  members  by  hundreds, 
we  cannot  obtain  a  proportionate  amount  of  work;  indeed  many 
of  the  smaller  bodies  put  the  field  clubs  of  our  large  towns  to 
shame  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Grindon's  "  Flora  of  Manchester" 
is  not  only  out  of  date,  but  also  out  of  print ;  and  a  complete 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  district  would  be  both  useful  to  natural- 
ists and  creditable  to  the  society.  Surely  among  so  many 
members  some  may  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take such  a  work.  We  observe  that  the  secretary,  in  the  pre- 
sent report,  speaks  of  plants  by  their  EugUsh  names,  some  of 
which  are  of  his  own  invention.  As  their  scientific  equivalents 
are  omitted  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  some  of  them; 
"Dimplewort"  is,  we  believe,  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  but  "Blush! 
wort"  baflles  our  ingenuity.  The  president  for  1871  is  Mr." 
Thomas  Turner,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  Grindon  continues  to  act  as 
secretary. — (Nature.) 

The  Tedwoeth  Consekvatoky. — The  late  Mr.  Assheton 

Smith  was  told  by  medical  authorities  that  his  wife  must  go  to 
Montpellier  ;  he  replied,  "  No,  I  will  bring  Montpellier  to  her." 
To  enable  her  to  have  daily  exercise  in  a  genial  temperature 
he  built  the  vast  conservatory  at  Tedworth.  The  cost  was  very 
large,  and  it  was  stocked  with  trees  and  plants  that  were  ever 
verdant  and  refreshing;  but  the  current  consequent  expense 
was  large,  so,  not  being  needed  by  the  present  possessor,  it  was 
put  up  to  public  competition  by  Mr.  P.  Ellen  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  Gue,  Mayor  of  Andover,  for  the 
sum  of  265  guineas. 

The  following  are  from  the  American   "  Gardener's 

Monthly  :"— 

HoRTicDi.nBE  IN  BERLIN. — It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion at  the  end  of  June,  in  Berlin,  open  to  all  the  world,  similar  to 
those  held  at  Hamburgh  and  St.  Petersburgh  a  few  years  ago. 

HoRTiccLTTjKE  IX  PORTUGAL. — At  a  meeting  held  under  the  anspices 
of  the.  Royal  Portuguese  Agricultural  Society,  at  Lisbon,  last  antnnm, 
Jose  Martino  Pereira  de  Lncena  Nortrona  a  Faro,  the  leading  nursery- 
man of  Lisbon,  exhibited  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  and  varieties  of 
Begonia.    This  beats  Philadelphia  collections  of  this  interesting  plant. 

Hardy  Palms. — M.  Naudin,  at  MontpeUier,  in  France,  has  fonnd 
Phoenix  rechnata  withstands  the   severe  weather  which  sometimes 
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occurs  at  that  place,  makiDg  no  less  than  thirty-one  species  in  the  open 
air  there. 

Phylloxera  vastatrix,  the  insect  which  is  so  alarming  European 
Vine  growers,  ia  said  to  be  an  introduction  f/om  the  United  States,  but 
it  appears  more  is  laid  to  its  charge  than  it  deserves.  Another,  Dac- 
tjlupius  longispinis  of  Targioni,  M.  Planchon  says,  is  the  cause  of  the 
"  Black  evil "  (maladie  noire)  in  the  Grape  Vine. 

Botany  in  Africa. — They  have  a  thriving  Botanic  garden  at  Natal. 
Mr.  McKean  is  the  director.  They  have  just  started  a  Society  of 
Natural  History.  Its  first  publication  gives  much  attention  to  botany. 
A  new  climbing  Scrophulariaceous  plant,  to  which  order  our  well-known 
Maurandya  Barclayana  belongs,  is  described  in  it,  under  the  name  of 
Buttonia  natalensis. 

The  American  area  of  Grapes  has  been  put  at  2,000,000  acres, 
of  which  California  claims  200,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

Stamens  and  Pistils  of  the  Grape  Vine.  —  There  are  three 
distinct  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  Grape  Vine.  Some  time  since,  Dr. 
Engelman  wrote  to  ue  to  know  if  any  one  had  ever  seen  a  purely  pistil- 
late Grape.  He  never  had.  We  now  think  it  does  not  exist.  But 
there  are  certainly  three  forms  : — First,  purely  staminate,  in  which 
there  are  no  trace  of  the  ovarium ;  secondly,  small  ovaries,  with  defective 
stamens,  which  never  prodnce  seeds,  though  often  swelling  enough  to 
make  small  Grapes  with  no  seeds;  thirdly,  hermaphrodite,  which  we 
believe  alone  produces  fruit.  We  suspect  all  the  male  flowers  throw 
their  efforts  away. 


CANNELL'S  REGISTERED 
BOILER. 


ECONOMISING 


The  long  Bbarp  weather  of  laBt  winter,  and  the  immense 
conenmption  of  fuel  to  keep  np  the  necessary  temperature  to 
preserve  my  plants,  caused  me  to  ponder  much  about  heating 
our  horticultural  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  if  it 
was  cot  possible  to  utilise  the  great  amount  of  heat  which  has 
been  up  to  the  present  time  allowed  to  escape  by  the  chimney. 
I  determined  to  put  my  ideas  together,  and  see  if  I  could  not 
combine  all  the  qualities  that  a  boiler  should  possess,  and  the 
annexed  engravings,  and  the  following  particulars  will  show 
how  I  have  succeeded. 


Fig.  1. 

The  boiler  {fig.  1)  consists  ofnine  or  more  separate  hollow  cast- 
ings, placed  one  upon  another.  "  Upon  brickwork  is  placed  the 
basement  or  No.  1  casting,  consisting  of  a  hollow  rectangular 
frame,  into  which  are  fixed  eight  (more  or  less,  according  to  the 
size  of  boiler)  circular  hollow  fire-bare,  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  one  another  as  to  allow  sufficient  space  for  the  draught. 
At  the  back  or  further  end  of  this  casting  are  the  return  pipes, 
and  in  the  front  the  discharge  pipe  for  cleansing  the  interior  of 
the  boiler  at  any  time.  The  ashpit  is  formed  by  the  brickwork 
supporting  the  first  or  basement  casting,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
door  hung  on  a  solid  cast-iron  frame  built  into  the  brickwork  or 
otherwise.    The  furnace  door  is  to  be  hung  in  the  same  way. 

Upon  the  first  casting  are  placed  four  other  separate  hollow 
castings,  of  which  Nos.  2  and  3,  forming  the  sides  of  the  fur- 
nace, are  fluted  and  placed  parallel  with  the  hollow  fire-bars, 
and  are  of  such  a  length  that  the  two  remaining  castingn,  Nos. 
4  and  5,  which  form  respectively  the  back  and  front  of  the  ap- 
paratus, may  be  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  first  castings.  The 
back,  or  No.  4  casting,  is  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  connected  at  the  bottom 


by  pipes  with  castings  Nos.  2  and  3  respectively,  and  at  the  top 
on  each  side  with  casting  No  11,  which  will  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. The  front  casting.  No.  5,  must  be  of  such  a  height 
that  the  top  will  be  level  with  the  top  of  No.  6,  forming  the  top 
of  the  furnace. 

The  front  is  built  up  with  brickwork,  with  three  sliding  soot 
doors  to  allow  the  flues  to  be  properly  cleaned  out.  This  front, 
or  No.  5  casting,  is  connected  at  the  bottom  by  pipes  with  cast- 
ings Nos.  2  and  3,  and  at  the  top  on  each  side  with  casting 
No.  6.  Upon  the  top  of  castings  Noe.  2  and  3  is  placed  a  sixth 
further  and  separate  hollow  fluted  casting,  forming  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  having  a  space  left  at  the  back  opening  upwards, 
to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  fire  to  pass  out  of  the  furnace 
under  a  separate  and  hollow  casting  (No.  7),  which  when  fixed 
forms  two  flues  communicating,  by  means  ot  other  flues  formed 
by  similar  castings,  and  terminating  in  a  rectangular  opening 
at  the  top  for  regulating  the  draught,  and  for  the  passage  of 
the  smoke  into  the  chimney. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  from  and  into  every  separate 
hollow  casting  is  effected  by  means  of  four  sets  of  pipes  affixed 
externally  to  the  castings,  two  sets  being  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  apparatus.  If  desired  the  crown  or  top  casting  with  the 
flow-pipe  can  be  placed  upon  No.  2  or  3  casting,  and  worked 
without  the  flues  until  required.  The  flame  or  hot  air  from 
the  fire  placed  on  the  hollow  bars  will  pass  between  castings 
Nos.  2  and  3,  until  it  arrives  at  the  opening,  described  to  be  left 
at  the  back  of  casting  No.  6,  where  it  will  divide,  and  pass 
upwards  towards  the  front  through  the  two  flues  formed  by 
casting  No  7.  It  will  then  return  towards  the  back  through  the 
two  flues  formed  by  casting  No.  8,  again  uniting  and  passing 
upwards  into  the  flues  formed  by  castings  Nos.  9  and  10,  the 
heat  thus  continuing  to  travel  through  castings  Nos.  9,  10,  and 
11  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  hot  air  will  pass  six  times 
through  the  internal  length  of  the  apparatus  before  escaping 
into  the  chimney. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  boiler  is  so  constructed 
that  all  the  caloric  which  the  fuel  contains  is  extracted  and 


If^i  Size 
Boiler. 


conveyed  to  the  water,  only  just  sufficient  to  take  away  ihg 
smoke  being  allowed  to  escape.  Any  length  of  flue  can  be 
added,  or  the  boiler  can  be  worked  without  any  flue  at  all ;  and 
as  the  glass  houses  or  buildings  are  extended  so  can  heating 
power  be  added.  It  requires  no  brickwork  beyond  its  founda- 
tion to  form  the  ash-pit,  and  a  wall  round,  as  in  almost  all 
stoke-holes,  to  form  a  frontage;  the  latter  can,  however,  be 
dispensed  with.  There  are  no  dead-plates,  solid  bars,  or  bricks 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  boilers,  to  burn  and  crack,  thereby 
admitting  a  quantity  of  cold  air  which  tends  to  cool  the  water 
instead  of  heating  it. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  confidence  in  a  boiler,  there  mus 
be  uniform  strength  in  the  castings.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
more  complicated  the  castings  the  more  diflicult  is  it  to  procure 
an  equal  thickness,  while  inequality  causes  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  occasions  fractures  and  leakages.  But  is 
my  boiler  all  the  parts  are  in  square  sections,  and  easily  cast ; 
consequently  a  regular  thickness  can  be  guaranteed.  Any  of 
the  compartments  can  be  renewed  or  replaced  without  destroy- 
ing the  remaining  parts,  as  the  boiler  is  made  in  sections,  and 
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is  put  together  with  patent  jointe.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
small  spanner,  and  with  this  two  or  three  ordinary  labourers 
can  dismantle  and  replace  it  in  a  few  hours.  These  joints  do 
away  with  all  fear  of  fracture  from  expansion  or  contraction. 

If  the  damper  is  carefally  worked,  it  will  keep  up  an  intense 
heat,  and  the  small  amount  of  fuel  required  will  be  almost  in- 
credible, yet  it  will  be  found  capable  of  heating  a  very  large 
quantity  of  piping  in  sharp  weather  with  less  waste  of  heat  than 
any  other  boiler. 

Fig.  1  shows  that  it  can  easily  be  removed  from  place  to  place, 
or  a  new  section  put  in,  so  as  to  be  easily  converted  to  any 
length  of  pipe. 

Fig.  2  shows  that  it  can  be  worked  in  a  similar  form  to  the 
old  saddleback  boiler,  with  the  advantage  of  the  hollow  bars, 
and  the  return  flae  above,  and  the  two  ends  can  easily  be  added 
at  any  time  by  simply  removing  the  plugs  which  connect  them 
with  the  main  part  of  the  boiler.  —  H.  Cannell,  F.R.H.S., 
Woolwich. 

APRIL   PEARS. 

I  SEND  for  your  inspection  three  or  four  Pears — viz.,  1,  Oliviek 
EE  Sebees  ;  2,  FoKTUNEE  DE  Peintemps  ;  3,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Pbintemps  ;  4,  Beegamotte  (Esperen). 

No.  1  was  raised  by  M.  Boisbnnel,  and  fruited  here  in  1869. 
It  is  a  Pear  to  be  depended  upon  for  ^larch  and  April,  as  it  is 
a  good  bearer,  is  quite  Lardy,  and  ripens  well.  Its  flesh  is 
melting,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  is  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as 
Winter  Nelis  in  December  and  January.  It  was  raised  from 
Fortunfie  de  Printemps,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Fortunes. 

No.  2,  from  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  my  son  at  Harlow,  ripens 
in  February,  and  is  of  most  excellent  flavour,  with  an  agreeable 
acidity,  very  refreshing.  The  specimen  sent  is  from  a  pyramid 
here,  and  not  of  so  high  a  flavour. 


Olivier  de  Serres. 

No.  3  is  a  sort  raised  by  M.  Boisbunel.  It  is  handsome,  and 
much  like  its  namesake,  Louise  Bonne  d'Avranches,  or  of 
Jersey.  This  sort  keeps  well  till  May.  It  is  simply  melting  or 
half  melting,  and  sweet  without  any  aroma ;  it  is,  however 
handsome,  and  worthy  a  place  in  a  spring  dessert. 

No.  4  is  a  well-known  and  deservedly-esteemed  February 
Pear.  la  my  cool  dry  cellar  it  keeps  well  all  through  April. 
It  is  the  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer  of  all  our  late 
Pears,  and  deserves,  like  No.  1,  unifersal  cultivation. — Thos. 

ElVEES. 

[The  fruit  of  Oliviee  de  Seeres,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Unlike  many  of 
the  Pears  which  are  recommended  for  their  late  keeping,  it  is 
one  of  unusual  excellence,  and  is  really  worth  growing  in  every 
collection.  Hitherto  Beurre  de  Ranee  has  been  the  variety  on 
which  the  maintenance  of  a  late  supply  depended,  but  its  coarse 
and  frequently  gritty  flesh  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of 
Olivier  de  Series. 


The  fruit  of  Olivier  de  Serres  is  of  good  size,  round,  and 
Bergamot-shaped,  a  little  uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin  entirely 
covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  rather  deeply 
sunk,  rather  large,  and  half  open.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  in- 
serted in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  half  buttery,  sweet,  richly 
flavoured,  and  with  a  high  perfume  of  musk  or  ambergris. 

This  is  a  delicious  Pear,  and  unusually  richly  flavoured  for 
a  Pear  at  this  late  season.  It  was  raised  at  Rouen  by  M.  Bois- 
bunel, who  has  been  ro  successful  in  adding  to  the  treasures  of 
the  fruit  garden.  The  seed  from  which  it  sprung  was  taken 
from  Fortunge  d'Angers.  The  seedling  tree  first  produced 
fruit  in  1861.]  

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

kiichen  gaeden. 
As  soon  as  the  principal  crops  are  in  the  ground,  and  the 
supply  of  dung  for  the  season  has  been  wheeled  to  the  main 
quarters,  proceed  to  make  good  any  part  of  the  edgings  not  in 
order,  either  (supposing  they  are  Box)  by  taking  the  whole  up 
and  replanting,  or  filling  up  such  blanks  as  may  have  occurred 
during  the  past  season.  Thrift  and  similar  edgings  require 
taking  up  and  replanting  every  two  or  three  years.  Although  Box 
edgings  look  neat,  and  help  to  set  ofi  a  kitchen  garden,  yet  as 
forming  a  harbour  for  slags,  &e.,  and  from  the  annual  repair 
which  even  with  the  best  care  Box  always  requires,  I  decidedly 
prefer  stone  or  earthenware  for  bordering,  for  though  more  ex- 
pensive in  the  first  place,  it  will  in  a  few  years  repay  for  the  ad- 
ditional outlay,  besides  giving  an  appearance  of  stability.  After 
the  edgings  are  put  in  order  turn  over  or  regravel  the  walks,  and 
after  rain  let  them  be  well  rolled  till  they  again  become  firm  ; 
the  garden  will  then  present  throughout  the  season  a  clean, 
well-regulated  appearance,  premising  that  the  quarters  as  well 
as  the  minor  paths  and  alleys  are  kept  in  an  equally  neat  state 
for  which  purpose  place  scrapers  at  each  intersection  of  the- 
paths  or  walks,  or,  in  fact,  wherever  they  may  be  necessary. 
As  soon  as  young  Asparagus  is  from  3  to  6  inches  high  let  new 
plantations  be  made.  Let  a  sowing  of  all  the  winter  and  spring 
Broccoli  be  made  forthwith.  Cape  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers 
for  Michaelmas  may,  however,  be  sown  a  week  or  two  later. 
Sow  Silver  Beet  where  it  is  required.  Prick  out  Celery  for 
succession  crops,  and  attend  well  to  the  early  plants  with  water, 
and  if  they  are  under  glass  see  that  sufficient  air  is  given  to 
keep  them  stocky.  Celery  is  best  kept  in  a  rapid-growing  state  p 
the  manure  should  be  fat  and  rich,  and  there  should  be  plen- 
tiful applications  of  liquid  manure,  with  a  small  portion  of  salt 
dissolved  in  it.  Keep  the  surface  deeply  stirred  amongst  the 
open  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  and  look  out  for  slugs;  continued 
hoeing  and  surface-stirring  greatly  disturb  them,  and  will  now 
be  continually  necessary  for  all  advancing  crops.  Sow  succes- 
sions of  Horn  Carrots — indeed,  sow  a  bed  of  them  every  month 
from  January  to  September.  This  is  the  best  way  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  grub.  The  Carrots,  Onions,  and  Parsnips, 
just  coming  up  may  have  the  teeth  of  an  iron  rake  passed 
among  them  to  loosen  the  surface.  Ridge  Cucumbers  should 
now  be  forwarded.  See  that  Capsicum,  Basil,  Knotted  Marjoram, 
Vegetahle  Marrows,  and  Tomatoes,  are  in  a  proper  state  of 
forwardness  for  planting  out  when  the  time  arrives.  A  few 
Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  or  other  convenient  place  for  protection,  to  be' 
transplanted  after  a  time. 

FECIT  GARDEN. 

The  disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  should  be  proceeded 
with  ;  this  should  never  be  the  work  of  a  second  person,  but 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  principle  on  which  he  works,  for  it  is  a  delicate 
operation,  and  will  require  all  his  powers  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation to  do  it  well,  and  must  be  carried  on  through  several 
weeks,  even  up  the  final  disbudding  and  thinning.  The  most 
expeditions  way  is  to  commence  from  the  centre,  and  take 
every  shoot  as  it  comes,  not  leaving  it  till  all  that  is  required  is 
done ;  st  that  time  a  quick  practised  eye  accustomed  to  the 
work,  will  see  in  a  moment  what  to  do,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  hesitation.  If  any  of  the  early  Plums  are  expanding  their 
blooms,  it  would  be  well  if  a  little  protection  could  be  afforded 
them  at  night  for  a  time. 

FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

The  continuance  ot  cold  drying  winds,  and  occasional  bright 
sunshine,  will  have  been  trying  to  large-sized  evergreens  that 
have  been  recently  transplanted,  and  the  attention  and  ex- 
pense in  watering,  &c.,  which  they  will  have  required  to  carry 
them  safely  through,  may  probably  convince  many  persons  of 
the  impropriety  of  removing  large  plants  in  winter  or  spring. 
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At  all  events,  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  between 
September  and  winter  or  spring-transplanted  shrubs  and  trees, 
will  agree  with  me,  that  early  in  autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
effecting  the  removal  of  plants  of  any  size.  Nothing  but  the 
most  careful  attention  will  save  those  which  have  been  re- 
cently transplanted,  and  besides  keeping  the  roots  regularly 
moist,  watering  the  plants  overhead  with  the  garden  engine  to- 
wards evening  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  as  may 
appear  to  be  sufiering  from  the  drying  weather,  and  every  plant 
should  be  examined  daily  and  carefully,  so  that  nothing  may 
be  allowed  to  suffer  through  neglect.  Take  advantage  of  the 
present  favourable  weather  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  &e.,  to 
get  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  borders  cleaned  ;  indeed,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  over  them,  if  merely  to 
lighten  the  surface.  Bedding  plants  must  not  be  rashly  ex- 
posed for  the  present,  as  the  weather  we  are  experiencing 
would  soon  effectually  dry  the  tissues  of  plants  which  have 
been  growing  in  a  moist  rather  warm  atmosphere.  The  season 
is,  however,  far  advanced,  and  the  process  of  hardening  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  but  for  the 
present  shade  slightly  during  bright  sunshine,  and  expose  freely 
to  air  such  plants  as  are  well  established,  carefully  avoiding 
cold  drying  currents. 

GEEENHODSB   AND  CONSBEVATOKT. 

Any  attention  which  will  serve  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the 
Azaleas  and  New  Holland  plants,  &e.,  with  which  the  show 
house  should  now  be  gay,  will  be  well  bestowed,  as  when  these 
are  over  it  will  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to  furnish  the 
house  with  equally  handsome  specimens,  and  the  same  variety 
of  colours  which  these  afford.  Use  shading  without  loss 
of  time.  Also  carefully  examine  the  plants  on  the  forenoons 
of  bright  days,  and  see  that  none  of  them  are  suffering  from 
waiit  of  water,  for  with  bright  sunshine,  accompanied  with 
drying  winds,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  properly  supply 
plants  with  water,  particularly  specimens  which  may  be  rather 
potbound.  In  ventilating  endeavour,  while  parching  winds 
prevail,  to  avoid  allowing  currents  to  blow  through  the  house, 
especially  near  recently-potted  specimens,  or  plants  recently 
brought  from  the  stove.  Take  care  of  the  young  leaves  of 
Camellias,  and  apply  shading  the  moment  it  is  perceived  to  be 
necessary.  Continue  to  repot,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  moist 
growing  temperature  as  they  have  done  blooming.  Use  the 
syringe  freely  on  those  in  vigorous  growth,  and  assist  them 
with  plenty  of  clear  weak  manure  water;  and  Azaleas,  if  at  all 
potbound,  will  be  benefited  by  similar  attention.  Orange  trees 
in  middhng  health,  which,  owing  to  the  neglect  they  are  gene- 
rally treated  with  is  too  commonly  the  case,  will  require 
attention  to  prevent  the  young  leaves  being  eaten  up  by  red 
spider.  The  readiest  and  most  effectual  method  of  clearing 
them  of  this  pest  is  to  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides,  and  well 
wash  the  under  parts  of  the  leaves  with  the  engine  ;  but  unless 
the  trees  are  kept  in  health  this  will  be  but  a  partial  cure. 
Afford  them  plenty  of  liquid  manure  and  a  moist,  somewhat 
shady  situation,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect;  also 
repot  when  necessary,  using  a  compo.st  of  two  parts  of  rather 
strong,  rich,  mellow,  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  good,  strong, 
fibrous  peat  nicely  broken  up,  and  well  intermixed  with  clean 
eharp  sand  and  bones  broken  small;  there  will  then  be  no 
trouble  from  red  spider. 

STOVE. 

Many  of  the  Orchids  being  now  in  active  growth  will  require 
careful  shading,  to  protect  the  tender  foliage  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  also  to  keep  down  the  temperature  without 
admitting  currents  of  air,  which,  during  the  present  state  of 
the  weather,  would  render  the  atmosphere  altogether  unsuitable 
for  them.  Keep  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible  by  fre- 
quently sprinkling  every  available  surface,  and  shut  up  early  in 
the  afternoon  after  syringing,  giving  the  plants  a  good  steam- 
ing. The  specimens  should  be  individually  examined,  fre- 
quently watering  those  that  require  it,  and  avoiding  syringing 
heavily  and  promiscuously  overhead  until  the  young  growths 
become  somewhat  firm.  Give  every  necessary  attention  to  soft- 
wooded  plants  in  free  growth,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  and 
regularly  stopped,  so  as  to  secure  close,  compact  growths.  Also 
attend  to  supplying  them  with  plenty  of  pot  room  and  manure 
water.  Give  air  freely  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  but 
guard  against  drying  currents.— W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

_  On  the  nights  of  the  0th  and  7th  we  had  severe  frost  for  the 

4ime  of  the  year,  on  the  former  date  reaching  Jiom  S°  to  8° 


below  freezing  point,  according  to  the  position  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  the  following  night  was  a  few  degrees  lower 
in  temperature.  Fortunately  the  atmosphere,  though  clear, 
was  dry,  and  therefore  we  think  but  little  injury  was  done  to 
anything.  Apricots  and  Peaches  out  of  doors  appear  to  be 
safe,  and  Peas  and  Beans  seem  untouched. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

The  figure-4  trap,  which  we  lately  described,  has  caught  more 
sparrows  than  mice.  Though  neither  of  them  had  formed  a 
hole,  both,  as  well  as  wood  pigeons,  had  attacked  the  tops,  and 
of  course  that,  if  allowed  generally,  would  affect  the  early  time 
of  blooming.  The  frosts  of  the  late  few  days  will  arrest  vege- 
tation, and  thus  far  be  useful  to  late  produce.  Most  of  our  fresh- 
planted  vegetables,  as  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages,  have  had  a 
few  laurel  twigs  between  the  rows,  so  far  protecting  them  from 
winds  and  frosts.  The  spring-sown  Cabbages,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  such  means,  now  look  strong  and  well,  and  one 
thing  is  in  their  favour,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  bolting  or 
throwing  up  the  flower  stem.  There  will,  however,  with  us  be 
no  fine  cuttings  of  Cabbages  in  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  therefore  Scotch  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  even 
Sea-kale  must  be  prolonged  as  far  as  possible. 

Sea-kale. — What  we  had  in-doors  has  been  very  good,  and 
that  will  shortly  be  cut  to  pieces  and  transplanted.  The  pieces 
of  roots  without  any  crowns  proved  the  best  last  year,  and 
have  now  massive  heads.  This  plan,  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
was  fully  explained  last  season,  and  is  valuable  to  those  with 
little  room,  as  the  roots  taken  up  to  force  in  any  dark  place  with 
a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°  will,  when  cut  into  pieces  of 
4  inches  in  length  and  planted,  yield  fine  plants  for  forcing  in 
the  second  autumn  after  planting.  On  the  whole  we  prefer 
every  bit  of  root,  if  less  than  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  to 
the  best  seedlings,  and  the  trouble  is  much  less.  We  will  have 
a  lot  turned  out  as  soon  as  we  can  find  time.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  state  that  the  beds  out  of  doors,  covered  with  ashes  and  a 
little  litter  over  them,  have  done  very  well,  yielding  strong 
heads  from  6  to  7  inches  long — we  never  wish  them  longer — and 
almost  as  white  as  driven  snow.  This  plan  is  an  excellent  one 
for  those  who  have  not,  and  care  not  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
pots  or  boxes.  Of  course  dry  earth  would  answer  as  well  as 
ashes  ;  but  of  all  earth,  peat-moss  earth  is  the  best  for  securing 
sweet  white  Sea-kale. 

Sea-kale  unblanched  or  partially  blanched  is  very  fair,  but 
far  from  equal  to  white  blanched  heads,  with  just  a  streak  of 
purple  at  the  points,  and  therefore  to  all  beginners  let  us  say, 
that  if  you  resolve  to  blanch  in  spring  you  must  cover  up  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show  above  ground,  as,  if  these  grow 
an  inch  or  two  and  acquire  the  purple  colour,  no  mode  of 
shading  afterwards  will  ever  make  them  white  enough  to  suit 
one  of  our  first-rate  cookSj  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  as 
regards  Sea-kale,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  you  cannot  make 
Sea-kale  white  after  it  has  grown  2  or  3  inches  with  its  natural 
purple  colour.  When  covered  over,  therefore,  in  the  open 
ground,  whether  by  pot,  box,  ashes,  peat,  or  earth,  the  cover- 
ing should  be  put  on  early — as  soon  as  the  bud  shows.  An 
amateur  wrote  to  us  lately,  that,  thanks  to  us,  he  had  beautiful 
white  Sea-kale  from  12  to  14  inches  in  length  !  To  have  choice 
Sea-kale,  6  inches  should  be  the  medium  length.  If  the  base 
should  be  as  thick  as  your  wrist,  all  the  better.  Heads  half 
that  in  diameter,  however,  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  will  be 
more  easily  cooked  than  larger  ones.  Such  heads,  after  being 
washed  and  cooked,  should  be  sent  to  table  as  they  come 
from  the  garden.  All  cutting  and  trimming  spoils  them.  We 
have  seen  a  fine  dish  of  heads  li  inch  in  diameter  at  base  and 
G  inches  in  length  reduced  to  a  very  small  affair  by  nipping  out 
the  heart  some  2 J  inches  long.  In  many  cases  it  would  require 
a  whole  kitchen  garden  to  yield  a  supply  at  that  rate.  It  acres 
are  not  to  be  grown  as  a  supply,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  whole,  short,  stubby  head,  as  sent  from  the  garden,  is  to 
be  cooked.  Just  think  of  a  lady  taking  home  a  nice  stubby 
dish  from  Covent  Garden,  and  then  having  a  few  little  dots  sent 
to  her  table  instead  of  a  dish  ! 

As  was  stated  in  an  article  on  Celery,  much  disappoint- 
ment is  owing  to  the  way  in  which  vegetables  are  sent  to  table. 
We  know  of  a  case  where  a  gardener  was  harassed  about  the 
inferior  quality  of  early  Potatoes.  The  cook  was  spoken  to  and 
said  she  would  not  trouble,  the  scullery  girl  must  attend  to 
that.  The  gardener  boiled  a  dish  and  showed  it,  and  that 
ended  the  matter.  Such  things,  however,  are  very  unpleasant ; 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  most  cooks,  male  and  female, 
make  the  most  of  what  is  committed  to  them.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  the  finest  produce  may  be  easily 
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spoiled  in  cooliing,  or  presented  in  infinitessimal  quantify  when 
more  than  enough  was  sent. 

Sea-kale  and  Asparagus  are  in  our  opinion  the  best  of  spring 
vegetables,  but  in  a  small  garden  considerable  room  must  be 
allotted  to  them  when  the  gathering  is  to  be  continuous  day  by 
day.  We  are  no  advocates  for  huge  walled-in  gardens,  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  establishments  where  the  ground 
allowed  for  kitchen  cropping  is  ample  enough ;  and  one  great 
source  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  discomfort  is,  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  kitchen  garden  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent 
expect  their  table  to  be  nearly  as  amply  supplied  as  that  of 
their  neighbour,  who  gives  double  or  four  times  the  ground  for 
the  production  of  vegetables,  and  working  power  in  proportion. 

We  sowed  a  portion  of  the  Kale,  Broccoli,  and  Savoy  Feed 
intended  to  yield  a  supply  for  winter  and  spring  use ;  also  Cauli- 
flowers and  Cabbagts  for  succession  in  summer  and  autumn,  aa 
well  as  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Soorzonera  for  the  main  supply,  and 
Onions  and  Carrots  to  be  drawn  when  young.  EarJy-sown 
Onions,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  &c.,  are  growing  strongly,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  have  no  frost  to  interfere  with  them.  Early 
Potatoes  that  were  peeping  through  the  soil  have  had  a  little 
earth  thrown  orer  them  to  keep  them  from  the  frost.  Potatoes, 
Eadishes,  and  Carrots  under  protection  were  watered  with  water 
a  little  warmed,  and  first  crops  of  Kidney  Beans  and  successions 
of  Turnips  were  sown.  Of  the  latter  Veiteh's  Eed  Globe  is  a 
very  sweet  Turnip,  white  inside,  and  stands  long  before  it  runs 
to  seed.  Very  early  Turnips  are  much  better  of  a  little  protec- 
tion from  frost,  as  when  the  young  plants  are  much  frosted  the 
check  given  greatly  predisposes  them  to  throw  up  their  seed- 
stalke,  and  then  the  tubers  are  worthless  for  the  table.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  no  better  than 
a  Turnip,  but  a  sweet  juicy  young  Turnip  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at.  Where  wanted  very  early  Turnips  should  have  the  protec- 
tion of  glass,  and  for  this  piirpose  the  Early  Dutch  and  Snow- 
ball are  rather  the  best.  When  sown  in  rows  there  may  be 
rows  between  of  the  White  Turnip  Eadish,  as  for  a  time  it 
will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  early  small  Turnips. 

FBUIT    GARDEN. 

Vineries  and  Peach  houses  required  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
on  the  floors,  shelves,  &c.,  to  counteract  the  dry  cold  air  when 
not  actually  warmed  by  the  sun.  Air  given  early  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  reducing  fire  heat  as  the  sun  heat  increases,  and  this 
damping  of  floors,  &o.,  are  better  in  every  way  than  large 
openings  for  air  in  such  weather  and  much  fire  heat  to  make 
it  suitable.  Economy  and  healthy  growth  greatly  depend  on 
the  simple  circumstance  of  allowing  the  heating  medium  to 
become  cool  as  the  sun  gains  force  and  brightness.  When 
much  fire  heat  is  used  the  best  mode  for  supplying  the  requi- 
site amount  of  vapour  is  by  having  evaporating  pans  cast  on 
the  pipes.  In  very  bright  days  that  would  not  be  so  available, 
as  the  pipes  would  be  comparatively  cool,  and  therefore  damp- 
ing floors  and  stages  come  in  as  very  desirable  and  useful. 
There  can  be  no  worse  plan  for  giving  vapour  than  sprinkling 
very  hot  pipes  or  flues.  The  danger  will  be  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  high  temperature  of  the  pipes  and  flues,  and  the  nearness 
of  the  plants  to  the  hot  vapour  thus  thrown  off.  We  have  used 
such  means  in  emergencies,  but  when  freely  resorted  to  there 
is  a  danger  of  scorching  and  scalding,  and  of  weakly  instead  of 
robust  growth. 

The  sunny  days  have  been  very  favourable  for  giving  flavour 
to  Strawberries.  In  previous  volumes  we  have  described  vari- 
ous modes  of  standing  the  pots  so  as  to  get  rid  of  saucers,  and 
the  water  standing  in  them.  Where  the  watering  can  be  well 
attended  to  we  believe  there  is  no  plan  better  than  keeping  the 
roots  entirely  inside  the  pot,  and  setting  the  pot  on  a  hard 
substance,  as  a  shelf  of  deal,  slate,  &o.  The  plants  thrive  well 
and  produce  good  fruit  under  such  treatment,  but  in  bright 
weather  they  need  watering  oftener. 

In  the  orchard  houses  the  shutting-up  has  kept  all  safe, 
though  the  ice  was  rather  thick  on  the  front  of  the  glass.  This 
was  assisted,  too,  by  the  dryness  inside,  as,  after  cleaning  and 
giving  the  requisite  watering,  the  surface  was  covered  with 
fresh  dry  soil.  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  set  best  in  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere.  Even  here,  however,  extremes  should  be  avoided, 
as  great  continued  dryness  is  apt  to  starve  the  delicate  parts  of 
fructification,  and  therefore,  in  a  continuance  of  such  bright 
sunny  weather,  though  we  would  not  water  the  dry  soil  placed 
on  the  surface  after  securing  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture 
beneath,  we  would  gently  sprinkle  it  with  a  misty  dew  from 
the  syringe,  which  would  soon  rise  as  fine  vapour.  In  some 
extreme  oases  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  gently  dewing 
the  blooms  in  bright  weather,  but  that  requires  a  practised 


hand  at  the  nozzle  end  of  the  syringe,  the  misty  dewing  being 
a  very  different  affair  from  a  forcible  application  of  the  syringe. 
We  have  known  early  Peaches  much  injured  from  the  latter  cause 
when  the  bloom  was  fully  expanded,  before  setting  had  taken 
place.  A  little  will  give  strength  to  the  pollen  cases  and  the 
point  of  the  future  young  fruit,  too  much  of  it  and  too  forcibly 
given  will  injure  both.  The  fruit  is  mostly  set  thickly  in  cur 
earliest  orchard  house,  and  the  bloom  is  fuily  developed  in  the 
second,  but  without  being  set.  Out  of  doors  Apricots  are  for 
the  most  part  set  thickly,  and  will  be  secure,  except  from  frost, 
accompanied  by  wet,  as  we  have  merely  protected  with  laurel 
twigs.  Peaches,  too,  on  walls  are  safe  as  yet,  though  not  set 
but  setting.  In  borders  neither  Plums,  Pears,  nor  Apples 
are  yet  opening,  though  a  very  few  blooms  of  Cherries  have 
done  so.  In  lower  warmer  positions  the  bloom  is,  no  donb*, 
earlier. 

We  find  in  the  case  of  some  bush  fruit  trees  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "  Heavy  crops  of  fruit  one  year,  followed  with  wood 
growth  the  next  year."  On  the  whole,  the  trees  look  well  for 
bloom,  but  some  that  bore  very  heavy  crops  last  year,  and 
which  were  not  thinned  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  are  show- 
ing comparatively  little  blossom  this  year.  Some  good  Plum 
bushes  in  pots  that  bore  too  heavy  crops  last  season  in  the 
orchard  house,  showed  so  little  bloom  that  we  plunged  them 
out  of  doors.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  well  stored  with 
fruit  buds  next  year.  They  will  require  but  little  trouble  out 
of  doors  in  comparison  with  what  they  would  do  in-doors.  We 
have  had  to  take  out  little  in  this  way  hitherto,  and  we  could 
spare  them  well,  as  the  plants  were  becoming  too  crowded ;  but 
we  mention  the  matter  more  particularly  in  order  to  advise 
those  who  thus  like  to  grow  fruit  trees  in  orchard  houses  to 
have  a  few  more  than  are  actually  wanted.  For  instance,  if 
they  have  room  for  a  dozen,  let  them  have  thirteen  or  fourteen 
plants,  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  for  inside  treatment. 

OENAIIESTAL   DEPAETJIEXT. 

We  proceeded  with  out-door  work,  and  getting  empty  beds 
turned  over  in  this  fine  weather.  We  hope  that  there  will  be 
heavy  warm  April  rains,  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  a  sad  plight 
for  water  in  this  district.  Means  are  being  taken  here  to  save 
much  more  of  what  falls  from  the  heavens.  We  continued 
potting,  cutting-making,  and  hardening-off ;  we  likewise  planted 
out  Calceolarias  in  temporary  beds  with  a  little  protection. 
With  us  most  plants  which  make  fibrous  roots  are  never  potted  ;, 
they  are  struck  and  stand  thickly  in  wooden  boxes,  and  then 
transferred  to  these  temporary  beds,  and,  when  strong  plants, 
are  taken  up  with  balls.  If  we  can  obtain  it,  we  work  a  little 
rough  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam  amongst  the  roots,  and  these 
cling  to  the  soil  at  planting  time.  The  Geraniums  put  singly 
in  pieces  of  turf,  as  previously  detailed,  are  now  making  a  net- 
work of  fine  roots  outside  the  turf,  and  we  fear  will  need 
moving  before  planting-out  time.  Camellias  done  blooming  we 
shall  endeavour  to  place  under  the  shade  of  Vines  for  a  time,, 
to  make  growth  and  set  their  buds,  as  then  they  will  bloom 
early  without  any  forcing.  Azaleas  we  would  treat  the  same, 
BO  as  to  secure  early  growth  and  early  setting  of  the  buds,  as 
then  they  force  early  with  little  trouble.  For  late  blooming 
they  do  not  much  require  any  such  treatment,  but  for  early 
blooming  this  early  growth  is  essential  to  success. 

These  matters  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  owners  of  one 
house,  where  the  plants  must  be  grown  as  well  as  bloomed.  In 
such  a  case  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  plants  in  groups,  and 
by  regulating  moisture  and  air,  make  their  treatment  some- 
what different.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  the  complaint  made, 
"  My  conservatory  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Mr.  H.,  but 
mine  is  seldom  so  gay  as  his."  The  complainant  chooses  to  ' 
forget  that  his  conservatory  is  his  only  plant  house,  and  a  bad 
one  too,  whilst  his  friend  H.  has  several  little  houses,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the  conservatory.  To  expect 
equal  results  under  such  circumstances  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  A  house  to  be  always  gay  must  have  supply  houses 
and  pits  for  growing,  blooming,  taking  out,  and  taking  back. 
Our  gardening  writers  too  much  overlook  such  things,  and 
much  unpleasantness  is  the  consequence.  We  once,  to  our 
mortification,  heard  a  lady  upbraid  her  gardener  in  a  public 
show-room,  and  repeatedly  inquire  why  her  plants  were  not  of 
so  good  kinds  as  those  of  a  neighbour.  The  gardener,  perhaps 
prudently,  pocketed  the  affront,  merely  stating  there  was  no 
secret  as  to  the  reason,  and  that  night  gave  notice,  and  soon 
had  a  place  worthy  of  his  talents.  He  might  have  told  her 
publicly,  in  reply  to  her  frequent  "  Why  is  it  ?"  that  she  would 
do  nothing  to  make  the  tumble-down  houses  wind  or  rainproof  ;, 
and  whilst  the  owner  of  the  superior  kinds  ol  plants  bad 
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bought  all  tbe  beet  plants  sent  ont  every  year,  she  had  never 
spent  a  single  penny  except  on  the  mere  wages  of  labour. 

Winter-hlooming  Heaths  pruned  pretty  freely  will  be  bene- 
fited by  being  kept  in  a  cold  pit  rather  close  and  warm  until  the 
young  shoots  are  progressing  freely,  when  the  plants  must 
have  more  air  to  escape  mildew  and  secure  robust  growth. 
Epacrises  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  they  will  bear 
more  heat  and  rather  more  shade  to  induce  them  to  break 
freely.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  prune  too  far  back ;  only 
the  shoots  of  last  year  should  be  cut  back.  When  once  the 
young  shoots  are  made,  expose  them  well  to  sun  and  air  to 
ripen  the  wood  and  set  the  buds,  preventing  the  pot  at  tbe 
flame  time  from  being  too  much  heated.  We  pntted  Calailiump, 
Gesneras,  &c.,  and  set  them  under  the  shade  of  Vines. — R.  F. 


TRADE   CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

WiUiam  Paul,  Waltbam  Cross.  London,  N. — Spiring  Catalogue^  1871. 
2!^ew  Moses,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  &c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  c£:c.f  111,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  same 
sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry 
and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

"N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 

Wages  Insufficient  (A  Head  Gardener).— It  they  are  not  enoupb  to 
sustain  you  and  ynur  family,  then  leave.  Avoid  any  proceeding  Buch  as 
you  intimate.  What  Chantrey  said  (and  he  could  remember  when  he 
-mowed  an  acre  a-day  to  obtain  a  livelihood),  is  quite  applicable  to  gar- 
•dening  and  gardeners—"  A  breach  of  truth  or  a  subterfuge  is  not  to  be 
-endured  amongst  men  who  illustrate  the  beautiful  and  the  pure." 

PooE  Man's  Pipe  (J.  B.). — This  is  the  name  in  Lancashire  of  the  Datura 
Stramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple.  The  seed  is  smoked  by  those  who  are 
astbmatical  or  otherwise  troubled  by  breathing  with  difBculty.  It  is  a 
native  plant,  and  the  seed  may  be  sown  now. 

Rhododendron  Show  at  the  Rotal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
dens (J-  A'.).— It  will  be  held  in  June,  but  the  date  of  opening  will  in  a 
great  measure  depend  on  the  foTwarf^ness  of  the  plants  for  blooming.  It 
lasts  several  days,  and  will  be  advertised  in  due  time. 

Sidney  Seed-sower  (Liquirer). — We  have  used  this  extensively  and 
found  it  the  best  sower  either  in  drills  or  broadcast  that  we  ever  em- 
ioyed .  An  alteration  in  the  slide  has  removed  the  objection  you  mention, 
that  it  would  not  sow  Peas. 

Thrips  on  Azaleas  (A  Constant  Reader). — Yon  can  do  little  with 
Azaleas  as  respects  thrips  whilst  they  are  in  flower,  except  sponging  tbe 
leaves  with  weak  tobacco  or  glue  water.  When  out  of  bloom  smoke  with 
tobacco,  and  use  clear  soot  water  freely,  with  a  close  moist  atmosphere. 

Palms  (G.  W.  r.).— There  is  no  such  book  as  you  mention. 

Various  (F,  G.).— Auriculas  and  almost  all  kinds  of  flowers  maybe  driedt 
and  then  gummed  in  books,  but  glue  is  better.  The  flowers  should  be 
gathered  when  thoroughly  dry,  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
and  every  day  be  changed  to  fresh  dry  sheets.  They  will  need  pressure 
to  keep  them  firm.  This  should  be  continued  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  and  they  may  then  be  placed  in  the  book  or  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  5  feet  high  in  pots,  is  too  small  to  flower. 
Turn  the  plants  out  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors,  and  they  will 
flower  in  due  time.  If  your  situation  is  exposed,  plant  against  a  wall 
with  a  south  or  south-west  aspect.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained. 
Poinciana  Gilliesii  is  only  hardy  in  warm  situations  far  south.  A  wall 
■with  a  south  or  south-west  aspect  is  required.  We  do  not  think  Magnolia 
■glauca  could  be  grown  in  large  pots  so  as  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
Plant  it  out  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  strong  winds,  and  it  will  thrive. 
We  do  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  dwarfing  such  subjects  as  these. 
Eurya  latifolia  variecata,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  flowered  in  this 
country.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  nearly  hardy  evergreen  variegated  shrubs^ 

Hyacinths  in  the  Open  Ground  (P.  R.).~The  spikes  have  no  doubt 
been  eaten  ofl"  by  thA  larvie  of  some  insect,  probably  wireworms,  which 
are  uncommonly  active  this  season.  Place  a  few  pieces  nf  Carrots  in  the 
soil  about  an  inch  deep,  and  examine  them  daily  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards at  longer  intervals.  You  may  thereby  clear  awey  a  great  many. 
They  will  be  found  eating  into  the  baits. 

Queen  Victoria  Grape  (F.  Toinisend).—T:he  Queen  Victoria  Grapo  is 
the  same  as  Victoria  Hamburgh,  which  is  a  synonyme  of  Frankenthal. 
Tbe  bunches  and  berries  are  large  and  black. 

Grape  for  Inarching  on  Barbarosba  iA.  J.).— Barbarossa  (6ros 
Guillaume)  is  a  strong  grower  and  makes  a  good  stock  lor  almost  all  tho 
late  kinds.  It  answers  well  as  a  stock  (or  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and 
the  Muscats. 

Aucubas  Impregnated— Peach  Tree  attacked  with  Red  Spider 
fW.  If.  S.).—It  is  not  nnuRual  for  them  to  be  naturally  impregnated.  The 
male  plant  near  the  female  is  sulBciunt  to  account  for  it     It  is  now  too 


late  to  dress  the  Peach  tree  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider  with  any 
composition  as  a  preventive,  but  we  would  after  May  syringe  forcibly  on 
the  evenings  of  hot  days,  and  give  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  in 
dry  weather,  continuing  to  do  so  till  the  fruit  takes  its  second  swelling. 
If  red  spider  attack  it,  syringe  the  tree,  so  as  to  wet  both  sides  of  every 
leaf,  with  a  solution  of  2  ozs,  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The 
watering  and  syringing  will  improve  the  health  of  the  tree,  and  improve 
the  size  and  quality  of  tbe  fruit. 

Plants  for  a  Conservatory  (A.  P.).— We  presume  you  wish  for  plants 
not  only  for  summer,  but  also  autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  we  shall 
therefore  name  some  of  tbe  most  desirable  plants  for  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  such  as  we  have  in  ours  found  the  most  free  both  in  growth 
and  flowering.  Acacia  armata,  nutchella,  oleifolia  elegans,  Drummondi, 
and  longiflora  magnifica;  Acrophyllum  veuosum,  Beaufortia  splendens. 
Cassia  corymbosa,  Chorozema  cordatum  splendens,  Citrus  japonica, 
CoiToa  Brilliant,  Cytisus  racemosu?(,  Eutaxia  floribunda,  Kalosanthes 
coccinea  superba,  K.  miuiata  grandiflora,  Lilium  auratam,  L.  lancifolium, 
Libonia  floribunda.  Myrtus  communis,  M.  communis  angustifolia,  Nerium 
rubrum  plenum,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum, 
R.  Princess  Royal,  R.  Princess  Alexandra,  and  Vallota  purpurea.  Camel- 
lias Alba  plena,  Fimbriata,  Bonomiana,  Bealii  (Leeana  superba),  La  Pace, 
Leopold  I.,  Mathotinna,  Mrs.  Cope,  Storyi,  Valtevaredo,  Wilderi,  and 
Rafia.  Azalea  indica  Admiration,  Brilliant,  Chelsoni,  Criterion,  Due  de 
Nassau,  Etoile  de  Gand.  Kstranei,  Gledatanesi  formosa,  Kinghorni.Mars, 
President  Claeys,  Queen  Victoria,  Stella,  and  Vesuvius.  Epacrises  Car- 
minata,  Eclipse,  Hyacinthiflora,  Miniata  splendens,  The  Bride,  and  Vis- 
countess Hill.  Of  plants  with  variegated  or  ornamental  foliage — Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus  fol.  variegatis,  Agave  americana  aureo-variegata, 
Arundo  Donax  variegata,  Chamarops  excelsa,  Dracfena  australia.  Hy- 
drangea japonica  variegata,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Phormium  tenax,  Sedum 
carneum  variegatum,  S.  Sieboldi  variegatum,  Veronica  Andersoni  varie- 
gata. Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Y.  filamentoaa  variegata.  Fuchsias  Ava- 
lanche, Beauty  of  Clapham,  Blue  Boy,  Empress,  Enchantress,  Heather 
Bell,  and  Sunshine.  Pelargoniums,  Show — Archbishop,  Charles  Turner, 
Congress,  Consul  Cameron,  Emperor,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Menilek,  Trou- 
badour, Mr.  Rassam,  Elvira,  Envoy,  and  Lord  Napier.  Fancy— Belle  of 
the  Season,  Brightness,  Fanny  Gair,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Mrs.  Mendel, 
Princess  Teck.  Spotted  (French  and  English)— Argus,  Boileau,  Cybele, 
Monsieur  Le  Play,  nnd  Monsieur  Prevot.  You  perhaps  have  the  Gold 
and  Bronzelenved  variegated  sorts  :  if  not,  they  are  fine  for  house  work — 
Achievement,  Edward  George  Henderson,  Excellent,  Lucy  Grieve,  Jetty 
Lacy,  Lady  Cullum,  Mabel  Morris.  May  Queen,  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Sophia 
Dumareaque.  Sunray,  Italia  Unita,  and  Picturata.  Some  of  the  Zonals 
are  also  fine  for  their  flowers,  which  you  no  doubt  have,  but  we  never- 
theless name  a  few — Beautv  of  Dulwich,  Blazer,  Crimson  Perfection, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fire  King.  International, 
Lord  Derby,  Mdlle.  Nillson,  Seraph,  Lizzie,  and  Princess  Dagmar.  Chry- 
santhemums are  indispensable  for  an  autumn  display.  Large-flowering 
— Jardin  des  Plantea,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Golden  Beverley,  Hermine, 
Miss  Marechaux,  Mrs.  Huffington,  White  Christine,  Princess  of  Teck.  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Fingal,  John  Salter,  and  Purpurea  elegans.  Pompon— The  Little 
Gem,  Prince  Victor.  James  Forsyth,  Brilliant,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  and 
White  Trevenna.  You  can  raise  from  seed  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Pri- 
mulas, and  Cyclamen  persicum.  You  will  find  particulars  of  the  treatment 
of  conservatory  and  greenhouse  plants  in  Keane's  "In-door  Gardening." 
It  may  be  had  by  post  from  our  office  for  Is.  Ihd. 

LiNUM  TRiGYNUM  CULTURE  (W.  W.). — "  It  rcquirGS  moTC  warmth  and 
moisture  than  is  generally  given  to  it  while  making  its  growth,  and  one 
of  the  best  positions  it  can  have  is  a  light  and  airy  place  on  a  raised  stage 
or  shelf  in  a  stove,  and  I  think  that  in  general  red  spider  is  the  result 
of  too  cold  or  too  dry  a  treatment.  After  it  has  made  its  growth  it  is 
better  to  remove  it  to  a  colder  house,  hut  still  to  a  house  where  it  is  not 
too  cold  to  give  it  a  syringing  every  day.  If  I  find  red  spider  inclined  to 
attack  it  I  add  a  little  soft  soap  to  the  water  before  ayrintriog,  and  apply 
it  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  nearly  the  whole  force  of  a  syringe. 
Your  readers  will  most  probably  think  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  warmth 
and  moisture,  and  I  confess  myself  guilty  to  the  impeachment,  for  so 
long  as  moisture  is  not  stagnant  and  wannth  is  not  too  close  I  believe 
nearly  all  plants  are  benefited  by  it.  In  other  words.  I  believe  if  plants 
are  grown  in  double  span-light  houses  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  that 
heat  and  moisture  are  necessary  adjuncts.  Linum  trigynum  likes  plenty 
of  pot  room  and  good  treatment.  A  top-dressing  or  mulching  of  manure 
such  as  would  be  applied  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  seems  to 
Huit  it  well,  and  it  ought  to  be  daily  syringed  till  it  begins  to  open  its 
flowers.  Red  spider  is  its  only  drawback,  but  a  large  plant  in  a  good-sized 
pot  is  invaluable,  as  with  good  treatment  it  will  remain  in  bloom  for  six 
months  of  the  dullest  season  of  the  year— from  October  to  March. — 
C,  C.  P." 

Thrysacanthus  rdtilans  Culture  (G.  S.).— Insert  tbe  points  of  the 
shoots  now  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  loam,  one 
part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  silver  sand.  Place  them  in  bottom  heat, 
and  keep  them  moist  nnd  shaded.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
they  will  be  rooted,  and  in  about  six  weeks  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  before  ;  then  place  them  in  the  stove. 
They  require  a  li«ht  airy  position  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  Shift  the 
plants  into  larger  pots  as  required,  but  not  after  August.  After  Septem- 
ber give  no  more  water  than  enough  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  When 
(.hey  show  for  flower,  water  more  copiously.  They  require  a  stove  at  all 
^imes,  but  will  do  in  a  heated  vinery  in  summer. 

Eucharis  amazonica  to  Flower  in  Winter  (Irfcm).— The  plant  should 
at  once  be  potted  if  necessary,  and  be  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70^  to 
75  ,  continuing  it  there  and  watering  as  required  for  the  next  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  should  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  hotbed  and  the  watering  lessened,  yet  giving 
enough  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  It  should  have  a  position  near  the  glass, 
combining  plenty  of  light  with  abundance  of  air.  Keep  it  here  with  a 
diminished  water  supply  until  six  weeks  before  you  desire  flowers,  and 
it  will  probably  throw  up  for  flowering  after  it  has  been  that  time  in  the 
hotbed,  to  which  it  should  be  returned.  It  requires  a  stove,  and  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat,  and  one  part  leaf  soil, 
with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.    Good  drainage  is  necessary. 

Fowls'  Manure— Cucu&ibers  and  Melons  (Amateur).  —  The  dung  of 
fowls  is  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  may  be  used  like  stable  or 
farmyard  manure,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  should  be  given  at 
one  time.    For  plants  in  beds  or  borders  it  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  Bur- 
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face,  and  pointed  in  with  a  fork.  If  used  as  a  liquid  manure,  one  peck  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong,  but  not  too  strong  for  Vines, 
Cucumbers,  or  Melons.  In  no  case  let  it  come  in  contact  with  the  foliage. 
At  the  above  strength  it  is  suitable  for  all  plants  to  which  liquid  manure 
is  usually  given.  For  a  house,  Cix's  Volunteer,  Telegraph,  and  Dale's 
Conqueror  Cucumbers  are  excellent  and  lartje ;  Mastery's  Prolific  is 
smaller,  but  a  very  free-bearing  excellent  sort.  Of  Melons,  grow  Heckfield 
Hybrid,  Meredith's  Hybrid  Cashmere,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  green-fleshed  ;  and 
Wills's  Oulton  Park  Hybrid,  Mounsden's  Moretnn  Hall,  and  Golden  Per- 
■fection,  the  former  two  scarlet,  and  the  latter  yellow-fleshed. 

Perennial  Asters  {B.  B.).— Aster  Amellus  major,  A.  grandiflorus.  A- 
dumosns,  A.  tanacetifolius,  A.  Novi-Belgii,  A.  hyssopifolius,  and  A.  sik- 
kimensis.    A.  tennifolius  is  also  good. 

Verbenas  Blighted  (R  H.).— The  newly-strnck  cutting  sent  us  ahows 
the  rava;:;es  of  the  thrips,  and  the  black  on  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  attacks 
of  those  insects  or  green  aphis.  Fill  the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  on  a 
calm  evening,  shutting  up  closely,  and  having  the  atmosphere  tolerably 
moist,  but  the  foliage  of  the  plants  dry.  Repent  the  smoking  on  the  nest 
night  but  one.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  would  remove  the  plants 
to  a  cooler  house  or  frame,  and  they  will  succeed  muf^h  better  than  in  a 
heated  structure.  (J.  F.  B.). — We  have  no  doubt  yours  are  affected  with 
i;he  disease  that  has  taken  such  hold  on  Verbenas  this  season.  We  believe 
it  arises  from  propagating  them  for  so  many  generations  from  cuttings, 
and  we  advise  cuttings  to  be  taken  from  the  most  healthy  plants,  and 
from  those  grown  a  distance — i  e.,  change  the  stock.  We  would  also 
direct  attention  to  the  desirability  of  raising  from  seed,  and  propagating 
from  the  kinds  so  raised.  Indeed,  some  very  good  sorts  can  be  obtained 
from  seed,  and  they  do  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  disease  for  some  time. 
— G.  A. 

Pruning  a  Newxt-planted  Orchard  of  Dwarf  and  Pyramid  Trees 
{W.I.  T.). — As  you  justly  observe,  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  this,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  at  your  being  puzzled.  Perhaps  our  advice  may 
differ  from  that  of  all  others,  for  if  we  had  planted  such  an  orchard  during 
the  past  winter,  we  should  not  prune  at  all  till  nest  year,  but  would  take 
care  to  secure  every  tree  in  its  place  by  proper  stakes  and  tying.  In 
planting  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  even  quickset  hedges,  we  make 
it  a  point  not  to  head  them  down  till  the  following  season,  when  they  are 
cut  in  rather  severely.  This  mode  of  proceeding  we  think  is  more  especi- 
ally necessary  with  fruit  trees  that  are  worked,  as  a  too-close  heading  in 
the  first  year  is  apt  to  produce  suckers,  which  are  better  avoided,  The 
mode  which  you  have  marked  of  cutting  them  in  may  do  very  well  the 
second  year,  but  we  would  not  cut  them  in  so  severely,  as  bush  and 
pyramid  trees  require  the  knife  less  than  standards.  Keeping  the 
head  within  bounds,  while  the  stem  is  enlarging  to  bear  it,  renders 
cutting-in  the  head  essential  in  the  case  of  standards,  but  the  necessity 
for  this  is  not  so  great  where  the  trees  are  bushes  or  pyramids.  Some 
judgment,  however,  is  required  in  cutting  the  latter,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
well-formed  head;  but  we  have  more  faith  in  hot  summers  restiictiug 
growth  and  promoting  the  formation  of  fruit-bearing  buds,  than  iu  any 
skilful  manipulation  with  the  knife.  Assuming  the  position  ynu  have 
chosen  to  be  a  suitable  one,  it  is  very  likely  you  will  be  successful.  By  an 
accident  this  answer  has  been  delayed  a  week. 

Evaporating  Liquid  Manure  (Amateur). —Yon  may  use  the  strong 
liquid  manure  that  flows  from  your  stable  for  placing  in  your  evaporating 
pans  in  a  Cucumber  house,  if  the  liquid  has  been  collected  and  stored 
ten  days  to  ferment,  and  then  mixed  with,  say,  four  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  Guano  water  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  at  the  rate  of  from 
•2  to  3  ozs.  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water.  If  you  use  either  much  stronger 
the  fumes  may  be  dangerous  in  a  close  house  at  night. 

Cucumber  Leaves,  &c..  Scalded  (J.  A.  Jejfreij\—We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  leaves  of  the  Cucumbers  and  other  plants  are 
scalded  by  hot  vapour  and  a  deficiency  of  air,  attended  with  too  much  heat. 
From  70"  to  80"^  is  a  good  temperature  for  Cucumbers  during  the  day  in 
sunshine,  and  with  a  little  air  on  at  top ;  70^  should  never  be  exceeded 
with  artificial  heat  from  a  flue.  Watering  the  flue  every  day  to  produce 
the  dense  steam  is  altogether  wrong  ;  such  hot  steam,  and  then  the  sun 
beating  on  the  leaves,  with  deficient  ventilation,  will  quite  account  for 
the  scalded  appearance  of  the  foliage.  It  will  be  in  every  way  better  to 
-have  evaporating  pans  on  the  flue,  and  to  touch  it  directly  with  water 
but  seldom  Your  next  remedy  is  to  give  air  at  the  top  so  early  as  to 
have  the  foliage  dry  before  a  bright  sun  beats  upon  it.  Less  heat,  less 
direct  steaming,  and,  if  not  more  air,  at  least  giving  it  earlier  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  will  be  your  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Better 
damp  the  walls  and  floor  instead  of  the  flue. 

Vine  Roots  Diseased  {J.  C.  S.). — The  roots  are  infested  by  the  myce- 
lium of  some  fungus,  and  that  we  think  must  have  found  its  way  into  the 
border  with  dead  woody  matter;  probably  there  was  some  in  the  loam 
-or  in  the  burot  earth  that  had  escaped  the  action  of  the  flre.  A  good 
soaking  of  lime  water  applied  to  all  the  border  would  no  doubt  be  de- 
structive to  the  funzus  in  a  certain  degree,  but  we  fear  it  has  too  deep 
hold  of  the  roots  to  be  so  arrested.  Lime  is,  however,  a  good  remedy  for 
fungus,  and  we  should  give  it  a  trial.  Take  care  to  have  the  lime  water 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  border.  We  would  also  try  a  solution 
of  2  ozs.  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  giving  a  good  dressing,  and  it  is 
likely  the  fungus  will  be  subdued,  and  the  Vines  may  form  fresh  roots 
that  may  be  proof  against  further  attacks.  We  think  the  border  is  vry 
rich  and  the  Vines  vigorous.  The  moister  the  border  the  less  the  fungus 
will  spread,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  would 
destroy  it;  and  such  may  also  cause  its  full  development,  in  which  case 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  will  speedily  die  off.  In  case  the  Vines  do  not  go 
ou  satisfrtclorily  we  would  lift  thera  and  make  entirely  new  borders,  cut- 
ting away  nil  the  diseased  roots,  and  dusting  those  left  with  quicklime. 
If  you  could  shade  the  house  for  a  tew  days  we  would  remove  the  surface 
soil  dnwn  to  the  roots,  dust  them  with  quicklime,  put  over  them  about 
^  inches  of  soil,  and  cover  the  border  with  hot  dung,  and  this  we  think 
would  effect  a  cure.  If  there  is  any  woody  matter  in  the  border  you  have 
no  remedy  but  to  remake  the  border. 

Vine-grafting— Planting— Dressing  (B.).— There  can  be  no  objection 
to  grafting  the  Vines  as  you  suggest,  or  inarching  in  summer  instead  of 
grafting.  The  planting  the  Vines  under  an  arch  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste.  Unless  for  grafting  and  inarching  purposes  we  would  prefer  one. 
We  cannot  say  that  by  selecting  the  best  and  cutting  out  the  inferior  ono 
the  roots  of  the  latter  would  produce  mildew,  &c.,  if  the  plant  were  cut  so 
far  back  that  the  stem  would  send  out  no  shoots.  We  have,  however,  met 
with  some  cases  where  not  only  decaying  roots  but  decaying  organired 


matter  produced  a  dangerous  mildew  or  fungus  in  the  soil  It  is  of  little 
importance  whpn  you  plant  Vines  inside  of  a  honse.  If  when  at  rest  in 
the  autumn,  you  may  lay  out  the  roots.  If  the  Vines  are  growing,  and 
planted  in  April,  May,  or  onwards,  the  mode  lately  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Thomson  is  the  best.  If  a  growing  Vine  were  in  a  pot  we  would  merely 
extricate  the  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  ball,  and  not  greatly  disentangle 
the  roots.  Houses  should  bepaiutod  inside  when  Vines,  &c.,  are  in  a 
state  of  rest.  F,vey  growing  plant  will  feel  the  (effects  of  the  paint  until 
the  smell  of  lead  and  oil  has  gone.  If  not  q  uite  gone  you  must  give  more 
heat  and  aft'ord  a  circulation  of  air  both  by  day  and  night ;  little  woula 
do  at  night.  Your  wall  we  consider  to  he  of  a  very  good  height  for  tree.^ 
to  be  easily  managed.  To  fill  it  quickly  and  yet  give  the  trees  somewhat 
free  scope,  we  would  plant  them  at  from  12  to  14  feet  apart.  You  might 
have  the  permanent  plants  double  that  width  apart,  but  were  we  planting 
to-morrow  we  would  give  them  less  room.  We  could  limit  extra  growth 
by  root-pruning,  and  if  anything  happened  to  a  tree  there  would  not  be 
such  a  gap  on  the  wall.  On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  restrict 
room  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  mttny  square  feet  or  yards  a  tree  occu- 
pied ;  we  should  thus  have  more  variety,  11.^  feet  will  be  ample  for  a 
border  for  such  trees. 

Ivy  AGAINST  Wire  Netting  (Old  Reader). — We  have  never  tried  Ivy 
against  wire  netting,  but  we  have  a  very  good  screen  of  that  plant  sup- 
ported by  sturdy  posts  6  feet  wpart,  with  a  rather  thick  rail  at  the  top,  the 
spaces  being  filled  in  with  slender  poles  put  in  diagonally,  so  as  to  divide 
the  whole  into  diamond-shaped  opeoings  of  about  a  foot  or  so  wide.  By 
tying  the  Ivy  to  this  framework  for  a  year  or  two  it  soon  reached  the  top, 
and  hangs  over,  covering  the  sides  effectually.  The  site  is  far  from  good, 
and  at  one  place,  where  some  buildings  created  a  violent  current  from 
the  coldest  quarter,  the  Ivy  was  longer  in  getting  up,  and  even  now  suffers 
at  times,  losing  some  of  its  foliage  in  severe  winters.  Assuming  yours 
to  be  a  case  like  this,  could  you  not  manage  to  put  up  some  shelter  as  a 
backing  on  the  windy  side  for  a  few  weeks  in  winter  until  your  plants 
were  established  ?  Perhaps  fixing  up  some  Russian  matting  would  serve 
the  purpose  for  a  timp,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  flap  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  so  injure  the  Ivy.  When  the  latter  becomes  older  it  will  with- 
stand the  cold  better,  for  we  think  it  is  the  unripened  state  of  the  plant 
in  autumn  that  renders  it  unable  to  bear  the  rigour  of  winter,  but  when 
once  estabUehed  it  will  be  safe.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  hardy  enough, 
but  the  very  hardiest  is  the  common  wild  one,  which  is  also  about  the 
best  climber ;  but  its  appearance  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  of  the 
others,  nor  does  it  grow  so  fast. 

Glass  (M.  C.  E  ).— We  should  not  hesitate  about  glazing  a  vinery  with 
the  glass  you  enclosed.  It  is  very  stout,  translucent,  and  the  ribbing  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  scorching. 

Appleby's  Registered  Fomigator  (.Sussexeiisis). — We  believe  it  to  be 
efficient  and  self-acting.    "  D.,  Deal,"  reports  of  it  very  favourably. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Roses  IF.  B.  G.).— There  are  so  many  ways  of 
applying  liquid  manure  to  Ro.^es,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
best.  As  a  general  rule  the  greater  varieties  there  are  of  chemical  ingre- 
dients in  the  liquid  manures  the  better,  provided  they  are  not  applied  too 
strong.  One  very  good  plan  is  to  have  a  large  barrel  sunk  in  a  corner  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  or  where  there  is  a  range  of  houses  at  the  back  of 
the  sheds,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  filled  with  a  strong  liquid  manure 
made  of  sheep  or  deer  dropping-^,  soot,  and  superphosphate  ;  the  whole  to 
ba  stirred  up  occasiiinilly,  but  allowed  to  settle  previous  to  use.  Add  one 
can  of  the  strong  solution  to  three  of  pure  water,  and  put  some  fresh 
guano  into  the  liquid  manure— about  a  handful  to  five  gallons— at  the 
time  of  using  it.  It  is  a  good  way  to  mix  the  guano  in  a  separate  water 
cun,  and  then  add  from  it  to  each  can  as  it  is  applied  to  the  trees.  Wherever 
there  is  a  cow  house  or  a  fold  yard  to  fly  to,  there  a  liquid-manure  tank 
ought  to  be  made  to  take  the  drainage  from  the  cow  house  and  middens, 
and  this  liquid  manure,  previous  to  use,  would  require  Uttle  more  than 
to  be  diluted  according  to  the  strength,  which,  of  course,  will  be  much 
affected  by  the  time  of  year  or  quantity  of  rain  thit  falls.  As  a  rule  it  is 
better  to  apply  often  and  weak  than  to  risk  the  use  of  liquid  manure  in  too 
strong  a  state,  as  such  is  apt.  especially  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  to  make 
it  soapy,  and  to  stop  up  the  purticles  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  air.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  all  persons  the  advantage, 
we  might  almost  say  the  necessity,  of  storing  up  all  the  liquid  waste  from 
the  house,  as  soapy  water,  the  drainings  from  the  scuUerv,  &c.  There 
is  as  much  goad  liquid  manure  wasted  by  not  taking  the  precaution  be- 
forehand of  securinji  these  drainings  from  houses  as  would  secure  good 
kitchen  garden  crops  against  drought,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, and  would  be  of  the  grento^t  value  to  the  gardener,  both  in  the  floral 
and  vegetable  department.  We  can  fully  endorse  the  warning  lately 
given  in  the  Times,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  about  the  probable  scarcity  of 
water  this  season.  The  rains  at  the  end  of  last  year  did  not  bring  the 
rainfall  up  to  the  avera  ge,  and  every  month  of  the  present  year  has  been 
much  under  the  average,  only  1.09  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  March, 
and  up  to  the  10th  no  rain  in  April.  The  springs  are  nearly  as  low  now 
as  they  were  last  summer,  and  after  this  mouth  is  over  scarcely  any  rain 
finds  its  way  into  the  springs,  on  account  of  surface  evaporation  and  the 
moisture  taken  up  by  growing  plants.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, to  point  out  the  difference  between  an  inch  of  rain  falling  on  a 
fallow  field  in  winter,  or  the  same  field  in  May  or  June  when  covered  with 
a  growing  crop  of  corn  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  drop  of  moisture. 
We  are  induced  to  make  these  remarks  as  we  find,  not  only  that  the 
springs  are  weak  for  this  time  of  year,  but  also  that  the  rain-water 
supply  is  short ;  for  where  the  soft-water  supply  is  dependant  (as  it 
generally  is),  upon  what  falls  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  outbuildings,  it 
does  not  get  material  benefit  from  snow,  which  generally  wben  it  begins 
to  thaw  slips  off  in  great  masses  from  the  roofs  (often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  heads  of  passers-by),  and  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  soft-water 
tanks.  What  makes  us  refer  to  this  is,  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  rainfall  this  winter  has  been  in  the  shape  of  snow,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  wind,  so  that  very  little, 
if  any,  has  found  its  way  to  the  soft-water  suppUea.  We  feel  sure  that 
one  of  the  important  problems  of  the  present  day  will  be  how  to  supply 
the  country  as  well  as  towns  with  water,  not  only  for  sanitary  purposes, 
but  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  agricultural  produce.  Land  is  being 
drained,  trees  cut  down,  hedgerows  grubbed-up,  and  everything  is  being 
done  to  increase  the  power  of  evaporation,  but  little  or  nothing  to  store- 
up  against  a  time  of  drought  what  is  taken  oS"  the  land  during  the  winter 
months. 

Insect  on  Peach  Trees  [E.  TT.  ii).— The  leaves  of  the  trees  in  your 
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orchard  house  are  eaten  by  a  we«TiI,  Otiorhjrachus  tenebricosus.  They 
feed  at  night ;  then  go  with  a  Helit.  place  a  white  cloth  beneath  a  tree, 
shake  it,  and  dispose  of  the  marauders  which  fall  upon  the  cloth. 

Insects  {C.  C.  £.)•— Your  "gentleman"  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the 
ground  beetles  (flarpalidje),  and  his  "occupation  "  is  that  of  eating  small 
worms  and  other  Boft-bodied  uuderground  creatures.  Some  of  his 
brethren  cccaeionally  indulge  in  the  tender  shoots  of  cereals.— I.  O.  W. 

Name  of  Flower  {H.  M.  J.).— The  correct  name  is  Chinese  Primrose, 
Primula  sinensis. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MALE  BIRD. 

I  ill  reminded  by  our  "Chaplain's"  letter,  in  last  week's 
Journal,  of  tbe  almost  utter  want  of  positive  knowledge  amongst 
poultry  fanciers  as  to  tbe  real  time  during  which  the  definite 
influence  of  any  given  male  bird  extends  after  separation  or 
change.  No  question  is  of  greater  importance  to  all  breeders, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet 
satisfactorily  decided. 

About  a  year  ago  I  mentioned  that  several  American  breeders 
were  about  to  make  special  experiments  to  determine  the  matter, 
and  I  had  hoped  ere  this  to  have  been  able  to  state  something 
conclusive ;  but  the  most  crucial  of  the  tests  proposed  were 
either  not  carried  out,  or  have  not  yet  been  reported.  The 
subject  has,  however,  aroused  a  great  amount  of  attention  in 
the  United  States,  and  several  useful  communioalions  have 
come  to  hand,  and  been  published  in  the  PouUry  Bulletin  and 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  might  be  well  at  the  present  season 
to  collect  from  that  useful  journal  the  principal  evidence  yet 
brought  forward,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  own  breeders 
may  be  able  to  throw  further  light  on  the  matter. 

A  contemporary  first  quotes  two  statements  of  fact  from  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman.  Fact  number  one  concerns  two 
Bolton- Grey  hens,  which  came  from  a  yard  where  only  the 
pure  breed  was  kept,  but  on  their  way  were  cooped  one  night 
only  with  a  Dorking  cock.  They  each  "laid  an  egg  before  start- 
ing next  morning,  and  a  neighbour  wishing  some  Bolton- Grey 
eggs,  these  were  given  in  full  confidence  that  they  would  pro- 
duce pure  Bolton-Greys.  Not  so:  the  chicks  when  hatched 
had  all  the  colour  of  Boltons,  but  five  toes  and  other  marks  of 
the  Dorking.  Fact  number  two  concerns  a  hen  which  escaped 
alone  to  the  woods,  where  she  laid  a  clutch  of  eggs,  and  brought 
out  twelve  chicks,  no  other  fowls  being  near :  hence  nearly  if 
not  all  the  clutch  must  have  been  fertilised  before  the  escape. 
The  two  facta  appear  at  first  sight  inconsistent,  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Bulletin  thinks  the  first  incredible.  I  do  not,  having 
known  similar  cases  ;  but  let  us  go  on. 

The  writer  of  the  article  himself  one  day  only  accidentally 
allowed  a  Light  Brahma  cock  to  get  along  with  some  Danvers 
"White  hens,  the  latter  being  a  breed  formed  between  Buff  Cochins 
and  White  Dorking.'',  having  White  Dorking  bodies  with  bare 
yellow  lege.  The  chicks  came,  some  with  the  cross  most  dis- 
tinctly marked,  some  with  very  little  of  it,  and  some  none  at 
all,  except  a  tendency  to  feathered  legs.  This  ease,  hke  the  one 
from  the  Ploughman,  opens  np  several  questions,  which  the 
writer  himself  states  as  follows  :— 1,  Was  the  Brahma  father 
to  all  the  chicks  showing  points?  2,  Was  he  father  to  any? 
3,  Can  a  chick  have  two  fathers?  and  4,  Did  the  unfortunate 
connection  re-awaken  the  tendency  to  feather  derived  from  the 
Cochin  ancestry? 

The  next  two  cases  recorded  seem  to  extend  the  time.  In 
one,  a  gentleman  breeding  Game,  finding  a  neighbour's  feather- 
legged  Bantam  cock  come  over  occasionally,  penned  his  hens 
up  securely,  and  saved  no  eggs  for  a  month  after.  He  then 
thought  them  safe,  but  several  of  the  chickens  had  feathered 
legs,  though  with  no  other  sign  of  the  cross.  Again,  Mr.  E. 
Hewlett  writes  that  he  separated  a  fine  Buff  hen,  which,  after 
being  placed  entirely  alone,  laid  sixteen  eggs,  from  which  she 
batched  fourteen  chickens. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  have  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  careful 
American  breeders,  which  deserves  special  attention.  Eefer- 
ring  to  the  known  fact  that  one  visit  to  a  Turkey  cock  fertilises 
the  whole  batch  of  eggs,  he  notes  the  corresponding  fact,  which 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  before  noticed  in  connection, 
that  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  after  the  hen  has  begun  to  lay, 
she  totally  avoids  the  male  bird.  With  the  common  hen  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  the  reflection  is  at  once  suggested,  Whether 
the  economy  of  Nature  be  not  altogether  different  in  the  two 
kinds  of  fowl  ?    He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  after  all  his  great 


experience,  he  has  arrived  at  and  always  acted  upon  the  con- 
viction, that  if  the  first  three  eggs  laid  after  removal  from  a  male 
companion  occur  within  four  days,  they  will  be  his  progeny,  and 
that  the  fourth  will  belong  to  the  new  one.  And  the  evidence 
he  gives  is  very  emphatic,  as  he  allows  all  his  young  stock  for 
sale  to  run  together  indiscriminately  before  shipment,  trusting 
to  the  few  days  on  rail  or  steamer  to  counteract  the  evil,  and 
he  gives  the  names  of  many  purchasers  to  prove  that  this  is 
invariably  done,  and  that  the  birds  when  arrived  breed  pure. 
Eeferring  then  to  Mr.  Howlett's  no  less  conclusive  experiment 
with  the  Buff  hen,  he  confesses  himself  puzzled,  and  suggests 
whether  it  may  not  be  true,  even  supposing  a  separated  hen 
may  hatch  for  a  fortnight  after  separation,  that  in  case  of  a 
second  mate  being  introduced,  the  influence  of  the  first  is 
made  void. 

In  the  next  number  Mr.  Huntington,  one  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can Game-breeders,  corroborates  Mr.  Felch,  from  an  experience 
of  twenty  years,  that  ihe  influence  of  the  cock  ceases  after  the 
fourth  egg.  And  in  the  next,  again,  Mr.  Felch  reports  a  special 
experiment.  He  separated  two  Brahma  hens,  but  they  only 
laid  one  egg,  the  change  stopping  them  till  the  fifth  day.  Set- 
ting the  eggs,  one  only  of  the  third  eggs,  laid  on  the  sixth  day, 
showed  signs  of  hatching,  the  remainder  keeping  clear.  He 
also  quotes  another  gentleman  who  had  a  lot  of  mixed  Bantams 
together,  and  saving  the  eggs  one  week  after  the  kinds  had 
been  properly  separated,  found  the  breeds  pure. 

The  next  letter  on  the  subject  is  from  a  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
goes  the  other  way.  In  March  he  1  ought  some  Spanish 
pullets  which  had  run  in  the  winter  with  "  Bucks  County  " 
cocks.  No  eggs  were  set  till  May,  two  months  after  purchase 
and  four  months  after  separation,  yet  the  chicks  even  then 
showed  "  Bucks  County  "  points  in  a  degree.  The  contradic- 
tion ia,  however,  in  this  case  more  apparent  than  real,  it  being 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  first  union  will  often  affect  the 
whole  future  progeny,  in  which  no  actual  direct  parentage  can 
be  possible.  He  also  states,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of 
colour  on  the  imagination  of  the  hens,  that  during  a  period  he 
had  some  Light  Brahma  hens  running  with  his  Spanish  ;  the 
Spanish  chicks  came  with  white  feathers  mingled  with  the  black, 
which  ceased  as  soon  as  the  white  fowls  were  removed.  Next 
month  another  correspondent  gives  a  similar  case.  He  put  a 
single-combed  Brahma  hen  into  a  fine  pen  of  Creve-Coeurs. 
The  next  clutch  of  chicks  varied  in  colour,  most  were  worthless, 
and  three  had  single  combs.  The  Brahma  was  removed,  and 
the  chicks  came  all  right.  In  these  cases  no  alien  parentage 
had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  it  was  simply  the  influence  on  the 
hens  of  sight  and  imagination. 

Another  correspondent  separated  both  Dorking  and  Cochin 
hens,  and  set  the  eggs  laid  for  six  days  ;  they  all  proved  fertile. 
The  last  letter  on  the  subject  relates  that  a  Light  Brahma  cook 
becoming  ill  (and  finally  dying),  the  eggs  of  a  favourite  puUet 
were  set  till  the  tenth  day  aiter  he  became  prostrate,  when  she 
stopped  for  two  or  three  days  only.  The  tenth  egg  was  fertile, 
but  when  she  commenced  again,  though  the  cessation  had  been 
very  brief,  they  were  worthless. 

I  have  now  reviewed  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can periodicals.  I  believe  the  whole  to  be  trustworthy,  and  it 
seems  at  first  sight  as  if  nothing  definite  could  be  gained  from 
it.  This,  however,  I  think  would  be  an  incorrect  conclusion ; 
and  while  I  am  conscious  that  considerable  uncertainty  yet 
remains  over  much  of  the  question,  and  trust  some  of  our 
breeders  may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  it  to  a  much  further 
extent,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  conclusions  as  some- 
what probable.  To  dogmatise  would  be  folly  in  a  matter  of 
which  the  very  premises  are  as  yet  of  such  a  merely  tentative 
character. 

1.  It  seems  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the 
influence  of  a  given  male  lasts  longer  if  no  successor  be  intro- 
duced, or  that,  in  fact,  it  may  either  remain  for  a  certain  time 
if  undisturbed,  or  if  disturbed  be  in  a  less  time  (but  how  much 
less  is  hardly  certain)  neutralised  or  rather  overpowered  by  the 
second. 

2.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that  whatever  the  precise  time  be, 
the  influence  of  a  given  male  in  ordinary  cases  lasts  for  a  con- 
siderably less  time  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

3.  It  seems  established  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  extra- 
ordinary influence.  That  the  first  union  often  has  a  lasting 
effect  is  well  known.  Hens  first  crossed  with  a  Polish  cock  have 
been  known  to  show  a  tendency  to  breed  crested  chicks  all  their 
lives  ;  and  oases  in  my  own  knowledge  have  led  me  to  think  it 
extremely  probable  that,  say  a  Brahma  hen  first  crossed  with  a 
Dorking  might  throw  occasionally  five-toed  chicks  afterwards. 
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For  in  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  plumage  is 
generally  unaffected,  and  that  the  old  taint  is  far  more  likely  to 
show  in  some  peculiar  point,  such  as  a  top-knot,  a  pea-comb, 
or  a  fifth  toe,  which  has  become  as  it  were  a  very  component  of 
the  breed. 

4.  Bat  it  also  seems  at  least  possible  that  an  occasional  or 
single  mesalliance  with  such  a  strongly-marked  variety,  as  say 
a  Brahma,  a  Poland,  or  a  Dorking,  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  actual  parentage  or  the  general  plumage,  and  yet 
enough  influence  may  be  given  to  impress  on  a  portion  of  the 
chicks  the  one  peculiar  point  Several  oases  of  this  nature  have 
■come  within  my  notice,  and  they  may  serve  to  account  for  many 
occurrences  which  have  been  attributed  to  impurity  of  blood  in 
the  actual  parent.  It  appears,  in  short,  as  if  in  a  certain  sense 
a  chick  may  "  have  two  fathers."  Further  light  on  this  inter- 
esting part  of  the  subject  is  much  to  be  desired. 

I  am  at  all  events  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  ordinary 
cases,  when  a  male  bird  is  changed  for  another  of  the  same 
breed,  about  a  week  may  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the 
paternity.  In  case  of  an  alien  or  markedly  inferior  bird,  I 
should,  however,  certainly  allow  longer  ;  and  I  am  also  inclined 
to  think  that  if  there  have  been  very  few  hens  the  influence 
might  probably  last  longer  than  if  they  were  numerous.  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  further  from  some  of  your  correspondents  on  this 
important  question,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  most  inter- 
esting to  fanciers  generally. — L.  Weight. 


OVEK-FATTENING  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
At  the  Edinburgh  Christmas  Show  I  purchased  at  a  long 
price  a  handsome  Bafi  Cochin  pullet  weighing  9  lbs.  She  ap- 
peared in  splendid  feather  and  condition,  and  to  avoid  risk  I 
fed  her  for  two  or  three  days  on  soft  food.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  offering  her  grain  she  refused  it,  and  this  continuing  day 
after  day,  coupled  with  never  laying  an  egg,  aroused  my  sus- 
picions of  inflammation  of  the  proventriculus,  for  which  I 
treated  her  with  small  doses  of  l?lummer's  pill  at  intervals. 
The  remedies  proved  unavailing  ;  she  steadily  refused  any  but  a 
soft  diet,  was  harassed  by  incessant  thirst,  and  lost  rapidly  in 
weight  and  condition  till  she  became  mere  skin  and  bone.  At 
length  I  had  her  killed,  and  the  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  that  the  liver  was  enormously  enlarged,  weighing  fully 
-5|  OZB.  It  was  friable  and  pale,  with  yellow  spots  on  the  sur- 
face here  and  there  ;  these  spots  were  caused  by  lumps  of  hard 
fatty  matter,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a  small  nut.  These 
lumps  were  of  a  bright  yellow  externally,  very  hard  to  cut,  and 
internally  had  a  dark  nucleus ;  they  were  very  numerous  all 
through  the  liver. 

As  a  warm  lover  of  the  poultry  fancy,  should  the  publication 
of  these  details  do  something  towards  checking  the  ever-to-be- 
condemned  system  of  over-fattening  prize  poultry  to  their  ulti- 
mate ruin,  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  loss  I  have  sus- 
tained.—F.  S.  F. 


NESTS  FOE   EGG-HATCHING. 

Where  a  choice  can  be  had,  a  nest  on  the  floor  should  be 
preferred.  I  would  not  put  much  straw  in  the  nest,  because, 
where  this  is  done,  the  eggs  are  very  apt  to  become  chilled, 
especially  early  in  spring. 

A  very  successful  and  simple  method  is  this  : — Cut  a  tough 
grassy  turf  about  15  inches  square  and  3  or  4  inches  thick. 
Hollow  out  the  form  of  a  nest  on  the  lower  side,  then  place 
it  where  the  hen  is  to  sit  with  the  grassy  side  uppermost,  and 
press  it  firmly  on  the  bottom  or  floor.  There  will  then  be 
the  form  of  a  nest  in  the  grassy  side  on  account  of  its  being 
hollowed  on  the  other.  On  this  place  the  eggs  and  hen.  Two 
hens  set  in  this  manner  have  hatched  all  their  eggs  except 
one,  which  contains  a  dead  chicken.  Taking  into  account  the 
severe  weather  we  have  had  for  the  last  ten  days,  this  must  be 
considered  good  so  far  north  at  the  present  season. — J.  M.  C, 
Aberdeemhire. 


Steoud  Poultey  Snow. — Exhibitors  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  committee  of  this  Show  have  sanctioned  the  use  of 
padlocks  for  securing  exhibition  hampers.  A  label  having  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  with  the  number  of  the  "  class 
and  pen,"  must  be  attached  to  the  key  of  each  padlock,  which 
must  be  sent  by  post  to  the  Secretary,  a  duplicate  key  being 
retained  by  the  exhibitor.  There  will  be  two  self-supporting 
classes  for  Malays — viz.,  one  for  cocks  and  the  other  for  single 


hens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fanciers  of  this  breed  will 
send  as  many  entries  as  they  possibly  can ;  for  should  there  be 
a  good  muster  of  entries  at  this  Show,  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
class  for  Malays  next  year  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
breeds. — Pi.  J. — [The  Judges  engaged  are  the  Kev.  G.  F.  Hod- 
son,  and  Mr.  E.  Teebay,  for  Poultry  ;  Mr.  W.B.  Tegetmeier  f or 
Pigeons  ;  Mr.  C.  Eayson  for  Babbits  ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston 
for  Canaries  and  other  Cage  Birds. — Ens.] 


PIGEON-CARRYING  CASE. 

Mr.  Grah-IH  requests  a  reply  through  your  columns  ;  the  following 
is  in  explanation  : — Our  offices  at  Exeter  Hall  were  temporarily  occu- 
pied daring  the  Show,  and  the  business  being  completed  at  the  end  of 
January  the  offices  were  given  np.  Upon  an  after-inquiry  we  found 
two  letters  from  Mr.  Graham,  the  first  dated  February  11th,  asking 
the  time  his  birds  arrived,  the  second  requesting  an  immediate  answer. 
We  much  regret  we  did  not  receive  Mr.  Graham's  letters  earlier,  as  we 
think  we  could  have  given  some  substantial  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
Mr.  Ford,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  remembers  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Graham's  birds  at  4  p.m.  on  the  day  of  judging  ;  and  further,  a  receipt 
was  given  to  the  railway  company  for  every  pen  of  birds  received, 
which,  if  produced,  would  show  the  day,  if  not  the  hour,  of  arrival. 
The  result  we  veiy  much  regret,  as  we  think  the  immense  charges 
made  by  the  railway  companies  for  the  carriage  of  birds  should  at 
least  secure  prompt  delivery.  A  similar  case  occurred  on  the  same 
occasion.  Of  a  number  of  pens,  dispatched  together  and  from  the  same 
exhibitor,  a  portion  were  delivered  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  birds,  the  others  arriving  the  following  day,  and  ''  too  late  for 
competition."  We  are  not  favoured  with  the  merits  of  the  case  before 
us,  but  it  appears  by  Mr.  Graham's  letter  that  the  action  was  com- 
menced against  the  railway  company  without  the  most  important  in- 
formation, and  that  failiug,  Mr.  Graham  jumps  equally  as  quickly  at 
a  conclusion — namely,  that  we  were  in  fault. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Graham  will  favour  us  with  some  farther 
information  upon  the  subject,  as  we  should  have,  though  the  railway 
company  could  have  been  made  to  produce  their  waybills,  which  would 
have  shown  the  date  and  time  of  the  transfer  at  the  railway  junction, 
Mr.  Graham,  finding  no  reply  to  his  first  letter,  with  a  little  trouble 
could  have  referred  to  the  catalogue  and  found  our  addresses,  together 
with  those  of  many  members  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  he  is  per- 
sonally known,  all  of  whom  would  have  been  glad  to  have  assisted 
him  in  the  matter. — C.  Howahd  &  W.  J.  Nichols,  H071.  Sees. 

[We  forwarded  Mr.  Ford's  letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Jones  that  he  has  written  to  him. — Eds.] 


CANARY-JUDGING  AT  WOODBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Ashton,  in  his  remarks  on  Canary- judging  at  Woodbridge, 
asks  "  How  is  it  that  the  Judge  of  Canaries  at  the  recent  Woodbridge 
Show  has  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  reversing  the  decisions  of 
many  of  the  tried  and  acknowledged  judges  in  Canary  matters  ?"  and 
I  beg  to  reply  that  this  did  not  occur,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  371, 
the  "  crack  Lizard,"  but  by  some  mistake  the  card  was  placed  on  372, 
the  "four-shilling  wretch,"  which  I  left  unuoticed.  I  found  out  the 
error  on  my  return  to  the  Show,  but  too  late  for  correction,  as  the  prize 
lists  were  printed ;  bat  seeing  the  birds  both  belonged  to  one  exhibitor 
I  took  no  further  trouble  than  putting  the  card  on  the  proper  cage. 
My  book  of  awards  is  open  for  inspection  at  my  residence. 

This  explanation  would  have  been  given  in  reply  to  one  signing  him- 
self "  A  CoKRESPONDENT  "  in  your  issae  of  the  23rd  of  March  had 
the  name  of  the  writer  been  given,  but  I  have  a  decided  objection  to 
reply  to  an  anonymous  communication. 

With  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  Mr.  Ashton's  letter,  I  have  only 
to  say,  in  defence  of  the  Secretary,  that  every  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  birds  at  the  Show.  This  I  saw,  as  I  did  not  leave  till  within  an 
hour  of  its  close,  and  at  that  time  not  a  single  bird  of  Mr.  Ashton's 
was  in  any  way  ailing. — E.  Hutton,  Pudscy. 


VENTILATION   OF  HIVES  DURING  WINTER. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject  I  will  give  a  description  of 
a  hive  which  I  had  made  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  ventilated  it,  as  well  as  other  hives.  The 
hive  referred  to  was  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  use  ^:ooden  hives,  and  although 
there  are  many  who  still  believe  that  nothing  but  straw  will 
answer  for  bees,  I  consider  that  straw  hives  ought  to  be  things 
of  the  past.  This  hive  was  made  according  to  my  directions, 
with  a  hole  2  inches  in  diameter  in  the  centre  for  feeding,  with 
slits  at  the  side  similar  to  the  "Economic  hive"  recently 
described  in  "  our  Journal,"  the  whole  being  covered  with  an 
adapting  board,  with  holes  corresponding  to  those  in  the  hive. 
Over  the  side  slits  slides  were  inserted,  in  imitation  of  the 
Stewarton  hive ;  there  were  also  holes  in  the  front  and  back, 
near  the  top  of  the  hive,  3  to  4  inches  long  by  2  wide,  inside 
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the  frame,  which  was  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  hive  made  large 
enough  to  receive  it.  A  piece  of  wire  gauze  was  nailed  to  the 
frame,  and  over  this  was  a  door,  so  that  by  opening  or  shutting 
it  the  hive  was  ventilated  accordingly.  If  this  was  not  enough 
I  opened  the  orifices  in  the  crown,  and  with  the  doorway  quite 
closed  I  always  found  this  answer  the  purpose. 

The  straw  covers  of  these  hives  were  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  straw  which  we  see  ostlers  place  behind  their  horses  in 
the  stable.  They  were  of  the  exact  width  of  the  hive,  and  tied 
with  the  string  they  were  made  with  at  the  back,  so  that  they 
could  be  taken  off  or  lowered  to  admit  the  working  of  the  ven- 
tilator at  back  or  front  without  spoiling  them,  or  causing  loose 
straws  to  be  lying  about.  As  these  covers,  it  will  be  observed, 
did  not  reach  farther  than  the  top  edge  of  the  hive,  they  were 
surmounted  by  either  an  octagonal  wooden  cover  or  a  round 
terra-cotta  one,  or  quite  as  otten  by  a  piece  of  tarpaulin.  There 
was  no  difiiRulty  in  raising  these  to  allow  of  free  ventilation  or 
to  feed,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  protection 
against  rain. 

I  hope  these  instructions  will  be  of  use  to  your  numerous 
readers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  further  details  if  required. — 
A  Lanaekshike  Bee-keeper. 


AN  EXTENSIVE  APIARY. 
The  Baron  von  Rothschiitz,  at  PosendorfF,  near  Layhach,  in 
Camiola,  cultivates  hees  on  an  extensive  scale.  His  apiary 
numbers  more  than  five  hundred  colonies,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  manager,  who  attends  to  them  exclusively  from  spring 
till  fall,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  supplying  on  an  average  fifteen  fer- 
tilised queens  daily  during  the  season.  He  has  6.500  frames  for 
his  hives,  of  which  3000  contain  comb  and  honey.  The  apiary 
is  divided  into  seven  departments — first  the  honey  department, 
with  100  moveable  comb  double  hives,  to  accommodate  200  colo- 
nies ;  second,  a  stand  with  202  colonies  which  supply  606  small 
or  nucleus  stocks,  furnishing  bees  to  accompany  queens  sold; 
third,  250  colonies  devoted  to  queen  raising ;  fourth,  2.30  nucleus 
hives  to  receive  and  hatch  queen  cells  ;  fifth,  a  swarming  stand 
with  ninety  moveable-frame  hives;  sixth,  a  stand  of  thirty-six 
moveable-frame  model  or  pattern  hives,  to  supply  the  demand  of 
customers  promptly ;  and  seventh,  a  stand  of  120  provincial 
hives  containing  Carniolian  bees,  to  supply  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  full  stocks  of  that  race  or  variety  of  the  honey  bee  in  the 
peculiar  hive  used  ty  the  peasantry  of  the  country. — {American 
Bee  Journal.) 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

CHiLtENGE.— Mr.  H.  Lacy,  Lacy  House,  Hebden  Bridge,  has  tele- 
graphed thnt  he  accepts  Mr.  Watts's  challenge  to  exhibit  Boff  Cochins 
.Jind  Dark  Brahinas.  They  had  better  communicate  with  each  other  by 
letter. 

Two  Chickens  Hatched  from  one  Egg  (J.  W.  F.).—Ii  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  has  occurred,  but  always  from  a  huge  double-yolked  egg. 
Had  you  thought  of  it  at  the  time,  you  had  the  proof  in  your  own  hands 
by  counting  the  chickens  and  shells.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite  impossible 
that  an  ordinary  egg  should  produce  two  chickens. 

Goose  Eggs  not  Hatching  (One  Disheartened)  —We  are  very  sorry 
for  yoa,  but  fbe  fault  is  your  own.  You  should  have  inquired  the  nature 
of  the  birds  you  had,  and  you  would  have  fonnd  that  the  Tonlonse  Geese 
do  not  sit.  Your  answer  to  that  will  probably  be,  '*  But  they  did  sit." 
True,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  sit  for  three  tours,  and  leave  for  three 
hours,  and  so  keep  on  Tho  eggs  become  alive  only  to  bo  killed ;  the 
four  you  speak  of  that  were  so  weakly  they  could  not  break  through  a 
wetted  shell,  survived  only  to  prove  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  would  have  been  strong  goslings.  The  eggs  rot  because  life  has 
been  developed  in  them  and  then  suffered  to  perish  ;  hence  decay.  Had 
they  been  clear  eggs  they  wou  d  have  remained  so,  though  the  Goose  had 
sat  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Crossing  Erahmab  and  Dorkings  (B.  J5.).  —  The  criss  between  a 
Dorking  cock  and  a  Brahma  hen  is  the  strongest.  That  between  a 
Brahcoa  cock  and  a  Dorking  hen  is  the  best  fowl.  Turkeys,  as  a  rule, 
should  lay  at  ten  months  old. 

Dorkings  Dying  {R.  C). — Dorkings  are  more  tender  than  other  fowls 
if  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  Children  often  over- feed  their  fowls.  We 
cnnnot  help  tUinking  your  children  do.  If  they  arc  Dorkings,  and  at 
liberty,  thr-y  want  purging,  and  you  must  diminish  their  food  onu-half.  If 
they  are  Dorkings,  and  kept  in  confinement,  you  must  change  your  breed 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  Spanish,  or  Game  will  suit  you. 

Malay  Cockerel  Plucked  by  the  Hen— Hen  not  Laying  (R  J.)  — 
If  the  colours  of  feathers  change  to  white,  it  is  from  weakness,  and  that 
is  only  the  result  of  frequent  picking.  It  is  always  advisable  to  separate 
ft  cock  from  the  hens  if  tbey  pick  him  bare.  Did  the  hen  in  question  lay 
iast  year  ?  If  so,  she  was  then  a  puUet,  and  laid  in  dne  course.  As  "a 
hen  she  will  lay  later,  but  she  should  have  laid  by  this  time.  We  should 
imagine  she  is  fat,  and  we  advise  you,  if  you  want  eggH  and  chickens,  to 
purge  her  with  castor  oil,  giving  a  tablespoonful  every  diy  for  three  days  ; 
if  she  is  not  cured  by  this,  continue  the  treatment,  but  if  mending 
diminish  the  dose  one-half  until  laying  gives  proof  your  treatment  is 
judicious. 

Great  Harwood  Show.— Mr.  J.  Ashworth  write?  to  UB  that  Mr.  Yard- 


ley's  Pigeons  were  placed  in  their  proper  pens  and  before  jadging,  that 
Blue  Dragoons  were  second,  and  that  his  Pigeons  were  properly  fed  and 
returned  in  good  condition. 

White  Fantail  (J.  R.  Y.).—U  yon  send  Sid.  in  postage  stamps  with 
your  address,  and  order  No.  512  of  this  Journal  to  be  sent,  you  will  find 
in  it  a  drawing  and  all  the  points  of  Fantail  Pigeons. 

Artificial  Swarm  {R.  A.  Jenner).—I)o  not  attempt  artificial  swarming 
until  next  month,  and  then  only  during  fine  weather  when  honey-gather- 
ing is  in  full  swing. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEKVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitnde  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion  of 
Wmd. 

Temp, 
of    Soil 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

1 

April. 

at  1  It. 

In    ,    On 

mS" 

Dry.  |Wet. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Bun. '  grass 

Inches. 

deg.     deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 
83.2 

In. 

We.    5 

S0.O37 

46.3      41.2 

W. 

45.6 

55.0 

36  8 

79.8 

— 

Th.     6 

3).083 

41.8      39.7 

E. 

45.7 

51.2 

39.9 

901 

39.8 

— 

Fri.    7 

30.215 

43.2 

37.8 

S.E. 

44.8 

51.8 

28,3 

97.8 

24.9 

— 

Sat.    6 

30.095 

47.0 

40  6 

S.E. 

44.2 

56.2 

30.2 

102.1 

26.2 

— 

Sun.  9 

29.981 

44.9 

40.0 

N.E. 

45.0 

63.0 

S2.S 

80.0 

S0.6 

— 

Mo.  10 

30.005 

43.6 

40.2 

N.E. 

44.7 

54.2 

33.5 

86.5 

30.0 

— 

Tn.  11 

80.063 

47.2 

41.0 

S.E. 

44.5 

54,5 

29.3 

99.5 

25.0 

0.29a 

Means 

30.068 

44.9  j    40.6 

44.9 

53.4 

32.9 

90.8  j   SO.O 

0.290 

REMARKS. 

5th. — Fine  morning,  dull  at  noon,  shower  at  6  p.m.,  but  not  a  measurable 

quantity. 
6th.— Dull  and  cold  morning,  cloudless  but  cold  evening. 
7th. — A  very  fine  bright  day  throughout. 
8th.— Very  cold  and  dull,  but  not  cloudy. 

9th.— Occasional  sunshine,  but  very  cold  north-easterly  winds. 
10th.— Dull  morning,  tine  towards  noon,  very  bright  afterwards,  but  still 

very  cold  except  in  the  sun. 
11th.— Very  fine  morning,  less  wind,  and  a  trifle  warmer,  rather  dull  in 
the  afternoon,  and  a  wet  evening 
Very  dry  week,  with  hot  sua  and  cold  winds,  nights  very  clear.    Mean 
momintr  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  last  week,  but  the  mean  of 
minima  5'-'  less.— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— April  12 

Business  transactions  have  been  more  limited  during  the  past  week, 
owing  to  a  much  thinner  attendance  of  buyers  and  the  holidays.  The 
continental  trade  by  the  way  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  has  also  been  much 
interrupted,  not  nearly  the  usual  quantity  of  goods  being  sent  at  present. 
Large  stocks  of  Potatoes  are  on  hand,  and  many  cargoe.^  are  held  over.. 
Yorkshire  Flukes  bring  from  908.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Regents,  603.  to  753.  ," 
other  varieties  from  458.  to  65s, 


Apples )  sieve    1 

Apricots doz.    0 

Cberries lb.    0 

Chestnats bashel  10 

CurrantB j  sieve    0 

Black do.    0 

Fiffs doz.    0 

FUberts lb.    0 

Cobs lb.    2 

Gooseberries quart    0 

Grapes,  Hothouse lb.  10 

Leraons %»^100    6 

Melons each    0 


d.  B. 
6  to  3 
0       0 


10    0 
0    0 


Mulberries lb.  0 

Nectarines doz.  0 

Oranges t*  HX'  6 

Peaches doz.  0 

Pears, kitchen doz.  2 

dessert doz.  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums j  sieve  0 

Quinces doz.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries    oz.  0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto ^t-lOO  I 


d.    8. 

0  too 

0  0 
U  10 
0 
€ 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

1 

16 

2 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  doE. 

Asparapus it*-  lOO 

Beans.  Kidney  ....  It*'  100 

Broad bushel 

Beet.  Red doz. 

Broccoli   bundle 

Bmsaels  Sprouts. .  J  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

CapsicumB  if^lOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

ColewortB..doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers  each 

pickling  doz. 

Eni^ve doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bnncb 

HorseradiBh   ....  bundle 


B.  d,  s. 
4  Oto  6 
7    0    10 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress,  .punnet 
Onions bushnl 

pickling quart 

Parsley... sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys. doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows . .  doz . 


d.  s. 
4  too 
0       2 


POULTRY  MARKET.— April  12. 

We  have  real  scarcity,  almost  famine.  Prices  have  not  been  higher  for 
many  years.  They  will  last  but  a  short  time,  but  they  will  pay  those  well 
who  can  take  advantage  of  them. 


Large  Fowls    fi 

Smaller  ditto  5 

Chickens   4 

I  Ducklings 6 

Goslings    8 

Pheaeants 0 


d.      B. 
0  to  6 

e     6 

0        4 
0       7 


Pisreons   0 

Rabbits   1 

Wildditto 0 

HareB  0 

Guinea  Fowl 3" 

Grouse    0 


d.  fl.  d 

9  to  0  10 

5  16 

9  0    10 

0  0      0 

0  8      6 

0  0     0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

Day 
of 

Week. 

Average  Tempera- 

Bain  in 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Day 

of 
Month 

APRIL  20—26,  1871. 

tare  near  London. 

43  years. 

Hisea. 

Seta. 

Rises. 

sets. 

Age. 

Year. 

Day. 

NiRhf 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h.  1  m.     b. 

m.      h. 

m.     b. 

Days, 

m.      a. 

20 

Th 

Meeting  of  Royal  and  Linnean  Societies. 

60  3 

85.1 

47.7 

17 

66af4 

2af7 

41af5 

46af  7 

1 

1      6 

21 

F 

69.0 

87.2 

48.8 

16 

65      4 

4      7 

69       5 

64      8 

2 

1    19 

22 

S 

69.0 

37.4 

48.2 

22 

53      4 

6      7 

21      6 

59      9 

3 

1    31 

112 

23 

SnN 

2  Sunday  after  Easter. 

59.2 

36.8 

48.0 

21 

51      4 

8      7 

47      6 

S    11 

4 

1    43 

113 

24 

M 

Meeting  of    Royal  Geographical    Society, 

68.8 

36.0 

47.4 

17 

49      4 

10      7 

18      7 

morn. 

5 

1    54 

25 

Td 

L8P.M. 

69.6 

37.2 

48.4 

17 

47      4 

11      7 

0      8 

8      0 

26 

W 

Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

B8.0 

86.4 

47.2 

18 

45      4 

IS      7 

60      8 

57      0 

7 

2    16 

116 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-tliree   years,  tlie  average  day  temperature    of  tlie  weelt  is  59. 

J",  and  its  night  tem- 

perature  36.6'.     The  greatest  heat  was  80=,  on  the  25th,  1840 ;   and  the 

owest  cold  18°,  on  the  24th,  1854.    The  greatest  faU  ol  rain  was    | 

1.40  inch. 

1 

VIOLETS— THEIR  KINDS  AND  CULTURE. 

'  S  I  grow  Violets  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
market,  I  will  state  my  experience  on  their 
cultivation,  which,  however,  only  applies  to 
them  in  the  open  ground.  I  do  not  grow  any 
in  pots. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  varieties,  beginning  with  the 
white  Violet  of  our  hedgerows.  This  well 
repays  cultivation,  both  by  the  size  and  the 
number  of  its  flowers.  The  old  Russian,  too, 
although  sometimes  not  so  early  in  late  summers  nor  so 
late  in  spring,  is  not  always  so — at  least  with  me,  for  this 
season  it  was  much  earlier  than  any  except  Russian  Su- 
perb, which  is  worth  trying  where  there  is  space,  on  account 
of  its  earliness.  The  Czar  is  certainly  fine,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. There  are  three  other  varieties  of  single  blue 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  best  of  these,  at  least 
I  like  it  best,  is  Devoniensis ;  it  has  a  fine  quite  distinct 
purple  shade.  The  other  two  are  London  and  Crimean. 
These  three  have  stems  from  4  to  0  or  more  inches  long, 
but  not  strong  like  The  Czar  or  Giant,  and  they  flower 
quite  a  month  later  than  the  old  Russian  ;  and  even  after 
this  very  tiny  flowers  are  produced  throughout  the  summer, 
and  aiford  a  delightful  scent,  although,  being  so  small,  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible.  There  are  some  other  single 
varieties,  and  I  grow  one,  a  dull  pale  red,  very  like  the 
common  white,  except  in  colour.  Another,  which  is  white, 
a  little  earlier,  but  not  so  large  nor  so  pure  in  colour,  is 
White  Russian,  and  another  is  quite  as  pure  as  the  com- 
mon white,  and  about  ten  days  earlier  ;  it  is  very  distinct, 
having  a  hairy  stem  and  spur,  the  spur  purple  or  pinkish 
purple,  and  the  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  This  I  find 
very  useful.     I  have  no  name  for  it. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  the  double  varieties,  and  begin  with 
those  which  are  white.  The  old  Double  White  I  find  very 
serviceable,  partly  on  account  of  its  long  stem,  and  partly 
on  account  of  its  continuing  longer  in  bloom  than  the 
common  single  one,  and  I  have  grown  the  Queen  for  some 
years.  I  had  it  the  first  year  it  was  sent  out,  and  although 
some— yes,  the  majority  of  the  flowers  are  with  me  a  mix- 
ture of  white,  pink,  and  grey,  and  many  not  very  double, 
yet  they  have  desirable  qualities,  for  if  you  obtain  but  few 
really  good  flowers,  yet  a  good  one  is  something  remark- 
able in  size,  colour,  and  scent ;  there  is  often  a  crop  of 
iJowers  in  autiuun,  and  they  are  some  weeks  later  than  our 
hedgerow  Violets.  There  is  another  double  white  which  I 
cannot  say  much  about,  as  I  have  not  succeeded  with 
it — Alba  compacta.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  do  for  market 
so  well  as  some  others.  Lest  I  should  omit  it  I  must  here 
observe  that  the  Double  Red  is  rather  a  favourite  of  mine  ; 
it  is  anything  but  compact  in  growth,  but  when  gathered  it 
is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  and  continues  as  long  in  bloom 
as  any  that  I  know.  The  Neapolitan  is  very  distinct  and 
beautiful,  but  requires  protection  in  winter.  The  Tree 
Violet  vnth  me  is  a  little  earlier  than  the  old  blue,  and 
very  double.  Brandyana  is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  and 
with  me  such  an  abundant  bloomer  that  the  flowers  are 
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small ;  it  is  blue,  purple,  and  while  striped.  I  do  not  find 
it  profitable  for  market,  as  it  flowers  so  freely  that  the 
blooms  are  short-stemmed,  and  not  fit  to  gather.  I  can 
manage  to  gather  any  other  variety  with  stems  of  suffi- 
cient length — about  an  inch  or  so — but  not  this.  I  can- 
not say  anything  about  The  King,  for  I  did  not  procure 
mine  direct  from  Messrs.  Henderson,  and  I  rather  think 
it  is  not  true.  I  cannot  distinguish  any  diflference  between 
it  and  the  Tree  Violet ;  I  have  fine  rows  of  it,  but  some 
200  yards  distant  from  the  Tree  Violet ;  possibly  this  is  not 
a  fair  trial.     I  shall  pass  over  other  varieties  at  present. 

I  will  next  refer  to  soU.  This  I  think  cannot  be  made 
too  rich,  provided  it  is  light  and  porous ;  with  this  there  is 
no  lack  as  to  quantity  or  quality  of  bloom.  Soil  is,  I  think, 
much  more  important  than  aspect,  although  aspect  must 
not  be  overlooked.  A  position  to  the  north  of  high  trees, 
and  not  subject  to  the  drip  from  them,  I  find  the  best ; 
many  of  my  plants  are  to  the  north  of  such  trees  with 
naked  stems,  so  that  the  sun  shines  underneath  in  winter, 
but  they  are  shaded  in  summer.  If,  however,  the  soil  is 
deep,  light,  and  rich,  they  will  bear  a  considerable  amount 
of  sunshine. 

Sunshine  is  very  favourable  to  the  increase  of  red  spider. 
I  find  one  of  the  best  remedies,  I  might  say  the  best,  for 
the  destruction  of  this  insect  is  to  cut  off  all  the  leaves 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  to  give  a  good  dressing  of 
soot.  The  red  spider  is  thus  for  the  most  part  cleared 
oft',  and  the  insects  left  on  the  stems  or  hearts  have  but 
little  chance  of  surviving;  at  least,  I  invariably  find  a 
healthy  growth  afterwards,  and  it  continues  throughout 
the  winter.  I  have  tried  letting  the  leaves  remain,  but 
there  is  then  a  very  poor  weak  growth,  large  patches  be- 
coming quite  rotten  if  the  weather  has  been  very  dry  ;  for 
the  leaves  that  are  very  much  affected  with  red  spider  die, 
and  in  wet  weather  cause  the  decay  of  their  neighbours. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cut  ofl'  the  leaves,  and  do  not 
dust  them  with  soot,  and  if  dry  weather  succeed  you  still 
have  them  covered  with  insects,  and  little  or  no  good  is 
effected.  . 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  artificial 
drainage.  This  may  be  secured  either  in  a  separate  bed 
or  in  patches  in  an  ordinary  border — for  a  bed  by  putting 
in  15  or  more  inches  of  stone  or  rubble  as  drainage,  with 
at  least  18  inches  of  soil  on  the  top,  and  in  an  ordinary 
border  by  taking  out  a  hole  15  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  2i  feet  or  so  deep,  putting  the  drainage  in  the  bottom, 
and  filling  up  with  the  soil. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  time  of  planting.  If  the  plants 
you  procure  are  not  in  pots  I  think  September  the  best 
time  :  but  if  you  plant  in  winter  or  spring  after  growth 
commences  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  all  the  young  leaves. 
I  find  the  plants  do  very  well  planted  in  any  open  weather 
from  September  till  April. 

I  plant  my  Violets  at  18  inches  apart  in  beds  of  three 
rows  each  ;  tliis  affords  room  for  hoeing  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  while  the  plants  are  growing.  I  some- 
times plant  them  at  0  inches  apart,  sometimes  at  1  foot 
apart  in  the  rows,  just  as  I  have  a  large  stock  of  plants  or 
otherwise.    They  soon  spread  and  fill  the  beds ;  but  they 
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ought  not  to  remain  more  than  three  years  in  the  same  place, 
unless  yon  take  off  the  runners  and  add  manure  liberally, 
otherwise  you  get  the  flowers  small  and  short-stemmed.  The 
outside  rows  of  the  oppoBite  beds  ought  to  be  2  feet  6  inches 
apart ;  this  gives  room  for  a  1-foot  path  between  the  beds, 
which,  if  the  plants  do  well,  will  not  be  too  much. — G.  L., 
Market  Gardener. 

[Our  correspondent  has  sent  us  blooms  of  some  of  the  va- 
rieties of  Violets  which  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers  and  the  great  length  of  Ihe  stalks  :  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  "  Qaeen,"  "  Devoniensis,"  and  "King." 
The  first  and  last  are  very  handsome. — Eds.] 


When  jast  commencing  to  write  a  few  lines  on  Violets,  the 
Journal  arrived,  and  brought  the  charming  letter  from  what 
must  be  a  charming  spot — the  land  of  Eeulah.  That  such  a 
spot,  that  such  friends  of  flowers  as  the  young  ladies  of  Gera- 
nium Cottage,  should  be  without  Violets  is  indeed  "a  mistake." 
That  an  alliance  so  natural,  suitable,  and  becoming  as  young 
ladies  and  Violets  should  not  be  speedily  effected  were  a  loss  to 
both,  and  so  evidently  thought  the  "  old  Gooseberries." 

Every  garden  worthy  of  the  name  should  have  Violets. 
Nothing  can  give  a  more  pleasurable  return  for  the  outlay 
necessary  to  their  prosperity  than  btds  of  these  lovely  flowers, 
chaste  in  beauty  and  redolent  of  perfume.  They  are  of  the 
first  to  answer  the  summons  of  the  sun,  calling  on  the  earth  to 
give  up  its  treasures.  It  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  gardener 
to  feel  that  his  efforts  are  productive  of  pleasure.  It  nerves 
the  arm,  clears  the  head,  and  warms  the  heart.  It  lightens 
the  cares  of  life,  turns  toil  into  pleasure,  and  is  an  ever-present 
reward.  Would  that  employers  generally  could  understand 
this. 

But  a  few  words  practical,  not  cultural.  As  to  kinds,  my 
experience  is  precisely  that  of  the  "  old  Gooseberries."  I  have 
tried  and  discarded  Kings  and  Queens,  and  stripes,  and  uncom- 
mon sorts  with  fine  names  and  characters.  They  are  either 
deficient  in  opening  their  blooms,  in  constitution,  colour,  or  per- 
fume. Five  varieties  are  what  1  now  exclusively  rely  on — viz., 
Single  Euseian,  Single  White  (not  many  of  these).  Giant  or 
Czar,  Neapolitan,  and  Double  EusSian.  These  are  enumerated 
in  their  order  of  blooming,  and  will  give  a  supply,  subject  to 
weather  in  some  degree,  from  January  to  May,  especially  if  a 
portion  of  the  Double  Enssiau  be  planted  in  the  coolest  and  most 
shaded  place  in  the  garden. 

The  main  plantation  should  be  in  a  sheltered  place  for  early 
bloom.  Here  I  would  sound  a  note  of  warning,  not  to  regard  a 
wall  as  shelter,  and  plant  in  front  of  it.  This  is  a  common 
practice  and  a  common  error.  A  hedge  is  the  natural  shelter 
for  Violets  ;  but  no  credit  to  me  for  the  idea,  which  was  imparted 
to  me  by  my  present  employer,  and  has  been  acted  on  for  many 
years  with  the  best  success.  Violets  have  here  been  grown  in 
the  same  bed  for  twenty  years,  and  this  spring  have  been  as 
fine,  if  not  finer,  than  ever.  The  border  is  a  narrow  one  by 
the  side  of  a  walk.  It  slopes  to  the  south.  The  shelter  is  a 
row  of  espalier  fruit  trees  running  east  and  west.  Here  they 
flourish  remarkably,  but  if  instead  of  the  trees  the  shelter  were 

wall  they  would  linger  miserably.  I  know  it  is  so  because  I 
tried  it,  and  since  the  idea  occurred  to  me  I  have  observed 
result  in  Ecores  of  instances.  Under  the  wall  the  roots  are 
dried  up  in  the  summer,  and,  which  is  of  even  more  importance, 
they  lack  the  current  of  air  passing  over  them  to  keep  the  red 
spider  down.  In  their  natural  habitat,  hedge  bottoms  in  the 
country,  a  draught  of  pure  air  passes  over  them  continually. 
In  towns  they  lack  this,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  a  healthy  state. 

One  half  of  the  Violet  border  here  is  taken  up  every  year 
and  replanted.  The  half  left  produces  the  earliest  blooms,  the 
newly-planted  half  coming  in  a  little  later  with  finer  blooms, 
and  affording  longer  pickings.  The  halt  left  last  year  is  taken 
np  this.  Thus  the  whole  bed  is  renewed  in  two  years.  Nothing 
could  answer  better  than  this  practice,  except  as  to  the  Double 
Eussian.  Every  two  years  is  quite  often  enough  to  replant  this, 
letting  a  portion  remain  three  or  four  years  without  removal. 
At  every  replanting  some  old  soil  is  taken  out  and  fresh  put  in 
— turfy  roadside  choppings,  no  manure. 

Planting  is  done  as  soon  as  convenient  after  blooming.  The 
plants  are  soaked  with  water  occasionally  to  have  them  estab- 
lished, and  dressed  with  soot  frequently  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
red  spider.  The  soil  is  worked  deeply,  and  is  good  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  induces  the  roots  to  strike  downwards,  and  pre- 
vents much  suffering  from  drought. 

The  Czar,  or  what  I  call  the  Giant,  seeds  freely  enough,  and 


reproduces  itself  as  truly  as  the  Single  Eussian  does,  but  it 
blooms  very  sparingly,  and  is  not  worth  growing  in  this  way. 
Neither  it  nor  Ihellussian,  however,  are  seeding  freely  this  year; 
the  sun  being  so  hot  has  dried  up  the  embryo  seed  vessels, 
which  is  the  case  with  other  things  besides  Violets,  the  seed  of 
which,  or  the  pulp  surrounding  it,  is  of  more  value  than  Violet 
pods.  The  variety  I  have  under  the  name  of  Giant  is  better 
than  that  named  The  Czar,  in  being  more  free  in  growth  and 
free  in  blooming. — J.  W.,  Lincoln. 


CULTURE   OF  WEEDS. 

"  So  use  thy  foes  as  to  improve  thy  fortune." 
I  HAVE  long  been  a  reader  of  "  our  Journal,"  and  have  often 
been  interested  as  well  as  instructed  by  the  many  and  varied 
methods  of  cultivation  set  forth  and  debated  in  its  pages,  but  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  the  "  Cultivation  of  Weeds," 
although  it  appears  to  me  that  instruction  as  to  their  culture  is 
of  some  importance  to  most  cultivators  of  the  soil — I  say  most, 
because  I  observe  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, that  in  the  best  kept  gardens  weeds  are  not  allowed. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  un  that  subject  is,  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
garden  so  kept.  Weeds,  says  a  friend  of  mine,  "  will  be  sure 
to  take  advantage  of  the  gardener's  absence,  particularly  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  so  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
little  more  than  close  the  garden  door,  and  return  to  find  afresh 
batch  of  the  pests." 

Now,  if  weeds  are  the  rule  and  must  be  endured,  at  least  would 
it  not  be  advisable  for  the  gardener  to  include  them  in  his  cata- 
logue of  plants  to  be  cultivated,  and  then  try  to  turn  them  to 
account  ?  This  appears  to  me  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility ;  if  it  should  be  disputed,  we  must  acknowledge  one  of 
two  facts,  either  that  weeds,  as  a  class,  are  an  unmitigated  evil, 
or  that  horticulturists  have  not  arrived  at  a  sufSciently  advanced 
state  of  proficiency  in  their  art  to  enable  them  to  realise  their 
intended  position  in  the  vegetable  world. 

Then  as  to  their  proper  cultivation,  if  such  must  beadmitted, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  appointed  place  in  the  economy 
of  Nature,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  first  to  what  useful  pur- 
pose they  can  be  applied.  My  answer  is,  to  manure  the  ground 
on  which  they  have  grown.  If  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  then 
the  more  matured  they  are,  short  of  seeding,  the  better,  for  then 
they  will  have  drawn  from  the  earth  and  air  all  the  elements  of 
which  vegetation  is  composed,  which,  when  dug  into  the  ground 
and  decomposed,  will  be  within  the  reach  of  the  succeeding  crop. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  hoe  or  rake  over 
the  ground  after  each  crop  in  September  or  October,  and  allow 
the  seed  to  strike  and  grow,  which  will  not  only  rid  us  of  the 
seed  which  would  otherwise  remain  as  a  pest  for  years  to  come, 
but  also  be  a  benefit  to  the  succeeding  crop. — Siaebeck. 


CINERAEIA  CULTURE. 

Amokgst  softwooded  spring-flowering  plants  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  also 
for  placing  in  various  positions  in  dwelling-houses,  there  are 
few  more  useful  than  the  Cineraria.  The  plant  is  inexpensive 
as  regards  its  first  cost,  and  when  well  managed  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  its  dense  masses  of  brilliant-coloured 
flowers.  Admirers  of  this  flower  who  have  frequented  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  during  the  present  season  must  have 
observed  a  considerable  falling-off,  both  as  regards  the  finish 
of  the  specimen  plants  sent  for  competition  in  the  various 
classes,  and  also  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  neither  being 
more  than  second-rate.  Probably  this  may  arise  from  the  sum 
offered  in  prizes  not  being  deemed  sufSoient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  conveying  large  plants  to  and  from  the  exhibition ; 
certainly  plants  with  heads  of  flower  15  inches  across  are  not 
what  one  expects  to  see  at  the  London  shows.  Even  the  varie- 
ties do  not  seem  to  be  improvements  on  those  which  used  to 
be  set  up  for  exhibition  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Of  new  varieties  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
during  the  present  season,  some  of  the  flowers  seem  to  be  ac- 
quisitions— large  in  size,  and  of  good  form  and  substance, 
bright  and  decided  colours  being  predominant  amongst  them. 
No  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  any  of  them  ;  probably  in 
some  oases  the  seedling  plants  only  were  shown.  Messrs. 
Staudish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  have  produced  some  good  seedlings, 
and  there  were  some  promising  flowers  sent  to  the  first  April 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  E.  &  A. 
Smith,  Dulwich. 

For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  I  prefer  seedlings,  as  being 
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less  tronblesome  to  manage,  althongh  named  varieties  are  easily 
cultivated.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  seedlings,  it  is  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  seed  has  been  obtained  from  the  best- 
named  and  well-marked  sorts,  as  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  good 
flowers  as  bad  ones,  the  difierence  in  the  price  of  the  seeds 
being  but  of  small  moment  in  comparison  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  having  second-rate  flowers  only. 

To  have  a  fine  bloom  of  good-sized  plants  in  March  and 
April,  sow, the  seeds  about  the  Ist  of  May,  using  well-drained 
pots  or  pans,  and  scattering  the  seeds  thinly  in  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  silver  sand,  mixing  these  materials  in  a  rough  state.  Fill 
the  pot  or  pan  three  parts  full,  and  pass  through  a  sieve  a  small 
portion,  in  which  the  seeds  should  be  sown,  just  placing  over 
them  as  much  of  the  fine  soil  as  will  cover  them.  A  little 
damp  moss  laid  on  the  surface  will  keep  the  soil  moist  until 
the  seeds  germinate,  when  it  must  be  removed.  If  the  pot  is 
plunged  in  a  hotbed,  or  in  a  slight  bottom  heat,  the  young  plants 
will  soon  appear.  They  must  not  be  exposed  too  freely  to  the 
sun ;  a  slight  shade  is  desirable  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer months  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  frame.  I  prefer  that 
the  back  part  of  the  frame  should  be  turned  to  the  south  ;  even 
in  this  position  shading  is  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  off  singly  in  3-ineh  pots, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  tolerably  full  of  roots  they  should 
be  shifted  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  and  again  shifted  when  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  easy  to  give  instructions  to  those  who  have 
little  acquaintance  with  gardening  as  to  the  best  time  to  repot 
plants ;  the  Cineraria  is  very  impatient  of  being  pot-bound, 
or  being  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  sufficient  water.  If  the 
plants  receive  a  oheek  in  any  way,  hordes  of  green  fly  are  sure 
to  attack  them  in  the  most  persistent  manner.  They  are  also 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  thripa,  which,  if  not  destroyed,  will 
soon  render  the  plants  unsightly.  The  best  manner  of  destroy- 
ing these  pests  is  to  fumigate  with  tobacco  smoke  ;  this  is  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  "  blight  mixtures  ;  "  for  Cinerarias,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  other  tender-foliaged  plants  are  easily  injured  if 
the  mixture  is  applied  too  strong. 

The  plants  should  be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots  late  in 
autumn,  after  which  they  should  be  kept  near  the  glass.  I 
prefer  a  span-roofed  structure  for  wintering  them,  as  there  is 
generally  a  freer  circulation  of  air  in  houses  of  this  description. 
The  only  attention  the  plants  require  during  winter  is  the  re- 
moval of  sU  decayed  and  decaying  leaves,  and  if  handsome 
specimen  plants  are  desired,  the  shoots  should  be  bent  down, 
either  by  pegging  them  to  the  surface  soil  in  the  pot,  or  by 
twisting  a  wire  round  the  pot  close  under  the  rim,  and  tying 
them  down  to  it. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  development  of  the  flowers,  to  mark  those  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  decided  colours  and  that  approach  nearest  to 
the  florist's  standard.  The  habit  of  the  plants  is  also  of  great 
importance ;  those  having  a  compact,  bushy  habit  are  to  be 
preferred.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  a  tall,  straggling  habit, 
80  that  the  flowers  do  not  form  a  compact  head.  When  a 
Cineraria  is  well  managed,  no  signs  of  training  should  be  per- 
ceived without  looking  underneath  the  plant ;  all  the  sticks 
and  pegs  should  be  hidden  by  the  masses  of  flowers. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  propagate  any  of  the  plants  by  cuttings, 
the  plants  should  be  cut  over  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased 
flowering,  and  they  will  throw  up  numerous  young  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  old- stem  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves  they  can  be  drawn  out  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  and  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  treating  them  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  for  seedlings.  When  the  plants  are 
repotted,  a  small  quantity  of  well-decomposed  manure  should 
be  added  to  the  compost. — J.  Douglas. 


ARUM  MACULATUM. 
I  HAD  often  thought  that  a  good  variegated  Arum  maoulatnm 
would  be  very  ornamental  for  the  spring  flower  border,  but  it 
was  long  before  I  could  find  one ;  at  last,  during  one  of  my 
rambles,  I  discovered  one  with  an  irregular  marginal  varie- 
gation of  white,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  inconstant.  My  little 
boy  came  home  one  morning  last  spring  and  said,  ''Father,  I 
know  where  there  is  an  Arum  with  a  yellow  edge  to  its  leaves." 
Away  I  went  on  the  first  opportunity  to  the  place  he  indicated, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  fine  plant  growing  exactly  as  he 
had  described  it.  I  could  see  it  a  good  way  off.  I  dug  it  up, 
and  of  course  brought  it  home  and  potted  it,  and  if  it  preserve 
the  same  character  as  it  presented  last  season,  I  shall  feel  rather 


prbud  of  it.  There  is  something  striking  about  these  Arums  ; 
the  variegation  is  of  snob  a  bold  character  that  they  must  take 
a  front  rank  amongst  hardy  variegated  spring-flowering  plants 
when  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  I  have  not  done 
with  Arum  maoulatnm  yet ;  if  all  be  well  I  shall  doubtless  find 
other  varieties  during  the  coming  spring.  Great  numbers  of 
Arums  grow  in  the  hedges,  and  almost  everywhere  in  onr 
neighbourhood. — W.  B.,  Cromwell  House. 


THE  PRESERVATION   OF  APPLES. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
and  certainly,  if  the  mode  of  preserving  Apples,  some  of  which 
I  send  you  as  an  example,  is  not  new,  it  is,  I  believe,  an  un- 
common mode  to  adopt — namely,  to  "  camp  "  them,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  this  neighbourhood  to  "pie"  them.  The  camping  of 
Potatoes  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  but  briefly  refer  to  it. 
The  Potatoes  are  placed  on  a  smooth  and  dry  surface,  on  and 
around  them  a  layer  of  clean  dry  straw  is  placed  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  over  all  is  put  a  thickness  of  soil,  say 
9  inches  or  a  foot.  This  protection  is  considered  sufficient 
to  render  all  safe  from  frost.  To-day,  April  13th,  I  have  been 
shown  by  a  retired  gentleman  farmer  on  this  estate  a  quantity 
of  Apples  which  were  preserved  throughout  the  winter  as  de- 
scribed above  from  October  last.  The  experiment,  or  rather 
the  idea,  struck  the  gentleman  more  owing  to  necessity,  which 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  than  anything  else.  Last  year 
Apples  were  very  plentiful  nearly  everywhere,  and  in  this 
instance  all  the  ordinary  storing-room  was  occupied,  and  then 
a  quantity  of  Apples  remained  on  hand  to  be  taken  care  dt. 
The  camping  system  was  had  recourse  to,  and  the  result  was 
favourable.  I  am  informed  that  in  future,  even  if  storing-room 
be  available,  the  gentleman  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  same 
course. 

My  object  in  noticing  the  matter  is  not  because  this  mode  of 
preserving  Apples  is  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  have  ample 
store-room  at  command,  but  simply  to  show  that  Apples  can 
be  stored  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  Potatoes.  I  am  informed 
that  when  the  "  Apple-pie  "  was  opened  very  few  Apples  were 
found  to  be  decayed,  nor  had  they  heated.  I  think  the  variety 
is  that  called  Minchall  Crab,  and  if  not  that,  be  good  enough 
to  say  what  it  is. — J.  GiEONEK,  Elsham  Hall  Gardens,  Brigg. 

[The  specimens  sent  to  us  were  in  very  excellent  condition. 
They  are  the  Minohall  Crab.— Eds.] 


GARDENERS  EXCHANGING  PLANTS  WITH 
OTHER  GARDENERS. 

A  CASE  occurred  last  week  at  the  Clerkonwell  Police  Court 
which  deserves  some  comment.  A  gardener  was  charged  with 
stealing  his  employer's  clothes  and  Geraniums.  The  theft  of 
the  clothes  was  clearly  disproved,  the  wife  of  his  employer 
acknowledging  she  had  sold  them  to  him,  and  been  paid  for 
them  !  Now,  after  such  a  false  charge  had  been  allowed  to 
be  brought  against  the  gardener,  we  should  have  had  some 
difficulty  had  we  been  on  the  bench  in  convicting  him  of  having 
stolen  the  Geraniums,  especially  as  the  defence  was  that  he 
was  not  taking  the  Geraniums  in  question  for  any  felonious 
purpose,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  another  gardener 
in  exchange  for  cuttings  of  a  different  class.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  prosecutor,  instead  of  being  a  loser,  was  a  gainer  by 
the  transaction.  However,  the  Magistrate  fined  the  gardener 
40s.  and  3s.  costs,  or  a  month's  imprisonment. 

We  notice  the  case  for  the  purposo  of  warning  all  gardeners 
never  to  exchange  plants  unless  they  have  the  clear  permiseion 
from  their  employers  in  writing.  We  have  before  us  a  letter 
from  a  well-known  head  gardener,  in  which  he  says — "  I  have 
always  stated  that  a  gardener  should  depend  on  no  custom, 
and  should  neither  give  nor  take  a  cutting  or  a  plant  without 
a  clear  understanding.  With  some  employers  I  should  not 
consider  myself  safe  unless  the  understanding  were  in  writing. 
I  know  a  case  where  the  gardener  was  encouraged  to  beg  and 
borrow  all  he  could,  and  then  was  punished  because  he  gave 
away  what  was  worth  3d." 


BiKMiNGHAM  Rose  Show.— We  are  requested  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  .advertisement  which  appears  in  another  column, 
announcing  the  days  fixed  for  the  next  Show.  It  will  probably 
be  regretted  by  some  of  the  Eose-growers  who  have  been  regular 
exhibitors  in  former  years  that  other  days  could  not  have  been 
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selected,  bat  the  Oommittee  had  no  alternative  bnt  to  choose 
the  days  now  announced,  as  the  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  Show 
has  always  been  held,  is  bespoken  for  all  other  eligible  days. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

April  19th. 
Though  the  special  subjects  of  the  Show  were  not  so  nnmerous  as 
desirable,  there  was  on  this  occasion  an  excellent  miscellaneons  ex- 
hibition, and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  mnch  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  such  mild  and  fitful,  but  truly  April  weather, 
though,  no  doubt,  many  were  attracted  by  the  bazaar  in  aid  of  the 
French  relief  fund. 

The  Azaleas  were,  on  the  whole,  not  equal  to  those  shown  in  former 
years,  the  specimens  small,  and  many  of  them  not  in  full  bloom.  In 
the  open  class  for  nine,  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  were 
first  with  well-bloomed  pyramidal  plants  about  3  feet  high,  of  President 
Humann  and  Marrjana  ;  among  the  others,  which  were  of  much  less 
size,  were  Rubens  and  Duchesse  de  Nassau,  two  brilliant-coloured 
varieties.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  sis,  Messrs.  Lane  were  again 
first — President  Humann  ;  Cedo  Nulli,  purple  ;  Bride  of  Abydoa,  white 
flaked  with  rose  ;  and  Minerva  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Messrs. 
Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  were  second.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  the 
same  number,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  was 
awarded  a  second  prize.  The  best  single  specimen  was  a  remarkably 
fine  example  of  President  Humann,  forming  a  mass  of  rosy  blossom 
5  feet,  or  so,  in  height. 

For  six  forced  Rhododendrons,  Messrs.  Lane  were  first  with  ex- 
cellently-bloomed  compact  plants  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  purple;  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  rose,  with  a  fine  head  of  bloom  ;  Minnie,  Leviathan, 
and  Exquisite,  blush  and  white  kinds,  and  Maculatum  grandiflorum, 
rosy  purple.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  took  the  second  prize; 
Eoseum  compactum  and  Charles  Cranham  were  bright -coloured  and 
free -flowering,  though  not  yet  at  their  best.  Miss  Brisco  appeared  to 
be  a  good,  dark-spotted,  white  variety.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  for  plants  forming  large  masses  of 
bloom.  For  twelve  cut  trusses,  Messrs.  Lane  were  first  with  fine 
trasses  of  richly-coloured  varieties.  Equal  second  prizes  were  given 
to  Mr.  J.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbraud  Hall,  Ewell, 
and  to  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  The  latter  had  among  others  the  fine 
white  Rhododendron  Ancklandii. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Auriculas,  not  only  by  the  Society,  but  also 
by  the  recently  instituted  Metropolitan  Floral  Society,  and  the  result 
was  a  better  show  of  this  flower  than  we  have  of  late  had  near  London. 
As,  however,  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  reported  on  by  "D., 
Dealt"  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  state  here,  that  for  collections  of 
twelve  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth  ;  for  six,  to  Mr.  James 
and  the  Rev.  H  H.  Dombrain  ;  and  for  twelve  Alpines,  to  Mr.  Turner 
and  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Turner  likewise  exhibited  fine  collections,  both 
of  the  Show  and  Alpine  kinds. 

Of  Pansies  in  pots,  only  one  collection  was  shown.  This  came  from 
Mr.  James,  and  well  deserved  the  first  prize.  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombraiu, 
W.  B.  Spiers,  selfs,  Robert  Bums,  and  Beauty  were  excellent.  Only 
one  collection  of  Lachenalias  was  shown,  but  that  was  uot  deemed 
worthy  of  an  award.  For  a  basket  of  spring-flowering  plants  a  second 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart 
It  contained  Dielytra  spectabiHs,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Wall- 
flowers, TuUps,  Pansies,  &c.  Mr.  William  Paul  offered  prizes  for  the 
beat  three  plants  of  Princess  Christian  Rose,  but  no  exhibitor  came 
forward  to  claim  them. 

Prominent  among  the  miscellaneous  subjects,  which,  as  usual,  were 
numerous,  were  splendid  groups  of  Roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  former  had  a  splendid  specimen 
of  Marcchal  Vaillant ;  Miss  Ingram,  fine  ;  Marie  Baumann  very  fresh 
and  bright,  Baroness  Rothschild,  as  well  as  many  others,  fine.  In 
Messrs.  Veitch's  group  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  was  very  fine,  and 
there  were  beautifully-flowered  examples  of  La  France,  Monsieur 
Noman,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  whole  being  ad- 
mirably bloomed.  Messrs.  Veitch  likewise  contributed  an  interesting 
group  of  Acers,  as  the  bronze-leaved  and  variegated  forms  of  Acer 
dissectum,  Acer  polymorjihum,  and  its  variety  atropurpureum,  the 
latter  forming  a  good  contrast  with  the  lively  green-leaved  variety.  A 
mixed  group  from  the  same  firm  contained  many  fine  Orchids,  as 
Dendrobinm  Wardii,  D.  Schrcederi,  Cypripedium  lojvigatum  with  five 
spikes,  and  several  flowers  on  each,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  a  fine  Vanda 
cristata,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Odontoglossum  nrovium,  and  the  Lilac- 
like Epidendrum  paniculatum.  In  the  same  group  were  the  handsome 
variegated  Phormium  Colensoi  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with 
very  large  spathes.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Loudesborough, 
Bent  a  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Skinneri,  the  old  Phajus  Wallichi,  and  Arpophyllum  gigan- 
tenm.  Dendrobinm  Jenkinsi  on  a  block  formed  a  fine  orange  mass, 
and  of  Cypripedium  Lowii  Mr.  Denning  had  a  plant  with  two  branch- 
ing spikes,  each  bearing  four  flowers. 

Mr.  Bull  contributed  a  numerous  group  of  Orchids,  including  Ly- 
castes,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  together  with  Palms.  Messrs. 
BoUisson,  of  Tooting,  sent  a  mixed  group  of  flowering  stove  and  green- 
house plants  and  Orchids,  with  Palms  and  fine-foliaged  plants. 

Mr.  Ware  contributed  a  very  extensive  group  of  spring- flowering 


plants  admirably  bloomed,  along  with  others  having  variegated  foUage. 
The  lilac  variety  of  Primula  cortusoides  was  here  very  fiue.  Mr. 
Osman,  gardener  to  R.  Holland,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  sent  stands  of  cut 
Roses,  including  blooms  of  Marcchal  Niel. 

From  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Ewell,  came  a  speci- 
men of  Vanda  suavis  with  two  fine  spikes,  also  Rhododendron  Countess 
of  Haddington  in  fine  bloom  ;  and  from  Mr.  Stalker,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  G.  Hardy,  Hemsted  Park,  Staplehurst,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Dendrobinm  densiflorum.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park,  contributed  a  group  of  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon, 
Norwood  Nursery,  Beverley,  a  remarkable  group  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants.  In  this  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum, and  a  variety  of  the  same  with  a  duplication  of  the  spathe 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  the  true  spathe  occurs  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  species,  and  perhaps  resulting  from  the  partial  trans- 
formation of  the  spadix,  which  was  of  less  size.  Magnificent  specimens 
of  Vanda  suavis  and  Platycerium  grande,  together  with  large  and  fine 
plants  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  Phomium  Colensoi,  Palms,  Cj^pri- 
pedium  Lowii,  and  several  Orchids. 

Mr.  Turner  sent  several  baskets  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums ;  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  stands  of  Pansies,  the  latter  also 
exhibiting  Sunshine,  a  fine  free-growing  orange- buff- and -brown  bedding 
Pansy.  Messrs.  Lane  exhibited  a  very  extensive  group  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses,  and  forced  shrubs,  forming  a  grand  mass  of  bloom  ; 
the  Rhododendrons  in  particular  were  admirable,  being  dwarf  plants 
with  large  heads  of  blossom. 

To  myself  personally  this  was  a  show  of  peculiar  interest.  Amongst 
my  manias  for  florists'  flowers,  I  think  that  perhaps  my  earliest  love  is 
still  my  strongest,  and  much  as  of  late  years  the  Rose  and  the  Gla- 
diolus have  shared  my  attention,  and,  perhaps,  robbed  the  Auricula  of 
some  of  the  warmth  of  devotion  I  used  to  feel  for  it,  yet,  after  all, 
as  the  year  rolls  round  I  find  the  old  love  awakening,  and  the  sight 
of  a  stage  of  Auriculas  stirs  up  feelings  that  even  a  rosarium  or  a 
bed  of  Gladiolus  fails  to  do.  It  may  be  that  difficulty  adds  something 
to  this  feeling.  Everybody  who  has  soU  suitable  can  grow  the  Rose, 
everybody  can  make  a  soil  suitable  for  the  Gladiolus ;  but  the  Auri- 
cula requires  patient  care  and  skill,  watchfulness  all  the  year  round, 
but  I  think  it  amply  rewards  the  cultivator  'for  his  pains.  I  had 
another  point  of  interest  in  to-day's  Show,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  had  offered  prizes,  and  to  see  the 
grand  old  flower  taken  up  by  a  new  agency  was  a  pleasure  indeed. 

The  season,  I  hear  on  all  sides,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
Auricula.  It  delights  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  and  the  intense  heat  of 
last  summer  necessitated  such  constant  watering,  that  the  good  was 
washed  out  of  the  soil.  The  plants  had  uot  the  \igour  they  ought 
to  have  had.  Very  many  plants,  all  the  growers  tell  me,  Hke  my  own, 
failed  to  send  up  trusses  at  all,  and  many  that  did  so  contained  only 
two  and  three  pips.  The  result  of  this  was  manifested  to-day,  for 
although  the  Auriculas  shown  were  very  fine,  yet  in  some  instances 
the  trusses  were  small ;  they  were,  however,  very  true  to  character,  and 
this  is  a  great  point  as  showing  what  they  may  bo  in  size.  I  had  a 
bloom  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  on  my  stage  with  three  pips  on  it,  each 
of  which  measured  2  inches  across,  but  then  this  size  was  gained  at 
the  expense  of  refinement,  and  I  should  no  more  have  dreamed  of 
showing  it  than  of  flying,  for,  say  what  people  will,  the  eye  even  of 
those  not  educated  to  it,  is  attracted  more  by  refinement  and  beauty 
than  size. 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  prizes  for  twelve  Auriculas 
(open),  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  following 
varieties: — Omega  (Turner),  Colonel  Champneys  (Turner),  Unique, 
Mrs.  Sturrock.  Richard  Headly,  Miss  Martin,  Morning  Star,  Miss 
Giddings  (Read),  Competitor,  Trafalgar,  and  Galatea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Richard  Headly  I  regarded  these  flowers  as  somewhat 
coarse  ;  owing,  doubtless,  to  very  good  feeding,  the  foliage  was  splen- 
did. Mr.  James,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  was 
second  with  a  seedling,  Meteor  Flag,  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Bright  Phoabus, 
Blackbird,  Royal  Purple,  General  Bolivar,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  James, 
Meteor,  Alma,  and  Mayfield.  In  the  class  for  sixes,  amateurs,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  for  Bright  Pho-bus,  Mrs.  Smith, 
True  Briton,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lovely  Anne,  and  Mrs.  Sturrock ;  the 
second  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford, 
Kent,  for  George  Lightbody,  Imporator,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Hannibal, 
True  Briton,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

There  was  a  smart  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Metro- 
p<)litan  Floral  Society.  The  first  prize  for  six  varieties,  distinct,  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  for  the  following : — George 
Lightbody  (very  fine),  Redwyn's  Metropolitan,  Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock, 
Traill's  MajHower,  Miss  Willoughby,  and  PopplewoU's  Conqueror. 
The  second  was  awarded  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Twicken- 
ham, for  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Richard  Headly,  General  Neill,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Lancashire  Hero,  and  Eclipse.  In  the  single  class  the 
prizes  were  as  follows : — Green  edge :  First,  Mr.  James,  for  Oliver's 
Lovely  Anne  ;  second,  Mr.  Turner,  for  Traill's  Prince  of  Greens  ;  and 
third,  Mr.  Butcher,  for  Mrs.  Batcher.  Grey  edges:  First  to  Mr. 
Turner  for  Richard  Headly;  second  to  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  for 
George  Lightbody  ;  third  to  Mr.  James  for  Superb.  In  White  edges  : 
The  first  to  Mr.  James  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  the  second  to  Mr.  James 
for  Earl  Grosvenor ;    the  third   to   the  Rev.  H.  H.   Dombraiu  for 
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Catharina.  In  Selfs :  The  first  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Bessie  Bell ;  se- 
cond to  Mr.  James  for  Mrs.  Smith  ;  and  third  to  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain 
for  Pizarro.  There  were  also  some  very  beautiful  Alpine  Auriculas 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  James.  Some  of  the  newer  va- 
rieties exhibited  by  the  former  gentleman  showed  a  great  advance 
in  form,  size,  and  colour.  I  must  leave  others  to  tell  of  the  other 
features  of  the  Show,  and  can  only  hope  that  as  the  Metropolitan 
Floral  Society  has  made  a  good  commencement,  so  it  may  be  en- 
couraged to  proceed,  and  that  at  another  spring  show  we  may  see  an 
accession  of  exhibitors. ^D.,  Deal. 


Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cadger,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo,  gent  fruit  of  the  seedling  Cucumber 
exhibited  at  last  meeting,  in  a  younger  state  than  those  last  sent.  The 
Committee  named  it  Luton  Hoo,  and  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  a  plant  of  his  Prolific  Black  Spine  Cucum- 
ber in  a  pot.  The  plant  was  only  a  yard  high,  and  had  seven  good 
fruits  upon  it.  It  was  awarded  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  Rendle  sent 
specimens  of  Endive  and  Lettuce  grown  under  his  plant  protectors  at 
Belvoir  ;  members  of  the  Committee  remarked  that  chey  had  better 
examples  grown  in  the  open  air  without  protection.  Mr.  Barron 
brought  from  Chiswick  specimens  of  Dandelion  of  the  selected  stock 
obtained  by  the  late  Madame  Vilmorin  of  Paris.  One  was  named  Coeur 
plein,  and  the  other  Broad-leaved.  They  were  very  large,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  profusion  of  leaf  and  root.  Mr.  C.  M.  McCrow,  the 
Gardens,  Nash  Court,  Faversham,  sent  two  Queen  Pines,  produced  on 
plants  two  years  old  from  the  sucker,  each  weighing  4  lbs.  They  were 
awarded  a  special  certificate. 

Mr.  C.  Osman,  The  Gardens,  Stanmore  Hall,  sent  a  dish  of  Straw- 
berries, and  Mr.  Stalker,  of  Hemsted  Park,  Staplehurst,  sent  a  dish 
of  good  Keens'  Seedling.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  shoots 
of  Apricots  from  an  orchard  house  densely  set  with  fruit,  and  also  a 
collection  of  March  ani3  April  Apples  in  very  sound  condition.  The 
Spring  Ribaton  was  a  little  past  in  flavour,  but  sound  in  flesh.  Rei- 
nette  du  Canada  was  more  highly  flavoured,  and  equally  sound ; 
Duke  of  Devonshire  very  rich  ;  Brownlees'  Russet  very  tender  in 
flesh,  and  with  a  fine  brisk  flavour.  Cornish  Aromatic  was  rich  and 
tender  ;  Newtown  Pippin  very  firm,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Sturmer  Pippin  was  equally  firm  and  juicy,  and  rather  acid  ;  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain  very  good.  Lord  Burghley  was  high-coloured  and 
handsome,  very  solid  and  firm,  with  a  fine  flavour;  Mannington's 
Pearmain  tender-fleshed,  a  little  past,  but  with  good  flavour  ;  Allen's 
Everlasting,  an  excellent  Apple,  firm,  and  full  of  juice,  with  a  delicate 
flesh,  and  tine  flavour  ;  Melon  Apple,  rather  woolly  and  past.  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil  was  flat  and  tasteless ;  Reinette  de  Friesland,  a  fine, 
fresh,  briskly-flavoured  Apple.  A  collection  of  very  handsome  and 
well-kept  kitchen  Apples  was  also  exhibited.  A  special  certificate  was 
awarded  to  each  collection.  Mr.  Rivers  also  sent  three  dishes  of 
large  and  well-coloured  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears  equal  in 
colour  to  those  uauallv  imported  under  the  name  of  Belle  Angevine. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  sent  a 
collection  of  thirty-four  varieties  of  Apples  all  named,  to  which  a 
special  certificate  was  awarded. 

Floral  Committee. — Mr.  J.  Fraser  in  the  chair,  On  this  occa- 
sion the  novelties  were  not  very  numerous.  Foremost  among  them 
was  Cjpripedium  niveum  from  Mr.  G.  Ward,  gardener  to  D.  Berring- 
ton,  Esq.,  Pant-y-Goitre,  Abergavenny.  This  was  remarkable  in  every 
sense — remarkable  for  its  free  flowering,  one  of  the  specimens  having 
ten  flowers,  which  from  the  compactness  of  the  plant  formed  quite  a 
close  mass  of  flowers,  and  remarkable  from  its  entire  distinctness  of 
colour  from  any  other  Ladies'  Slipper  which  we  know,  being  pure 
white,  with  some  faint  dottings  of  purple,  externally  more  marked, 
and  with  delicate  lemon  blotches  in  the  lip.  This  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  A  like  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to 
Lord  Londesborough  for  Odontoglossum  odoratum,  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown,  not,  however,  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  He  also  exhi- 
bited a  Sarcopodium  from  Rangoon,  with  a  large  showy  flower,  buff 
lined  longitudinally  with  crimson,  and  a  pretty  lilac  variety  of  Epiden- 
drum  ibaguense. 

Mr.  Dixon,  nurseryman,  Beverley,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  his  singular  variety  of  Anthurium  Scherzeriauum  named  Dixoni, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  similar  awards  were  made  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  for  Acer  japonicum  dissectnm  and  ornatum,  two  beau- 
tiful-leaved varieties  shown  also  in  a  collection  previously  noticed. 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  gardener  to  J.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Lewisham,  sent  seedling 
Rhododendron  The  Bride,  with  large  pure  white  flowers,  apparently  a 
hybrid  raised  from  some  of  the  Indian  species.  This  had  a  first-class 
certificate  and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Chambers,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Lawrence,  Esq  ,  Beddington,  had  special  certificates  for 
cut  blooms  of  Rhododendrons  Dalhonsiao  and  Beaumontia  grandiflora, 
the  large  white  flowers  of  the  latter  being  especially  beautiful,  though 
those  of  the  former  were  not  considered  to  equal  the  kind  figured  by 
Dr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  first-class  certificates  for  Tea  Rose 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  a  seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  to  which  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance,  bat,  as  shown,  of  finer  form  and  rather  dif- 
ferent in  colour ;  and  for  Alpine  Auriculas  Sultan  and  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  reddish  maroon,  of  fine  form.  A  splendid  scarlet  Pink 
called  Princess  Louise,  from  Mr.  W.  Lee,  also  received  a  first-class 


certificate.  This  was  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  but  not  equally 
fine._  Mr.  Stalker,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Hardy,  M.P.,  had  a 
special  certificate  for  his  specimen  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum  already 
noticed;  and  Mr.  Williams,  HoUoway,  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  Palms, 
&c.  In  this  was  Restrepia  antennifera,  a  singular  and  pretty  little 
insect-like  Orchid.  For  MaxUlaria  In teo- grandiflora  in  another  col- 
lection from  the  same  exhibitor  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
The  flowers  are  brownish  yellow,  purple,  and  white,  and  more  effective 
than  those  of  many  of  the  genua.  Mr.  Williams  also  exhibited  Ama- 
ryllids  and  Palms,  which  must  be  seen  again. 

Mr.  Bull  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Azalea  Marvel  with  small 
magenta  flowers.  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  sent  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  new  Indian  Azaleas,  admirably  grown  and  flowered,  and  very 
striking,  though  deficient  in  some  qualities.  These  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  task  of  selection  was  diflicult.  The  Committee  gave 
first-class  certificates  to  Marquis  of  Lome,  salmon  red  ;  Comtesse  de 
Beaufort,  rosy  crimson,  with  a  dark  crimson  blotch  in  the  upper  petals ; 
Alice,  a  fine  semi-double,  bright  rosy  crimson ;  President  de  Ghel- 
linck  de  WarUe,  semi-double,  rosy  crimson ;  and  George  Loddiges, 
salmon  red,  with  a  large  deep  crimson  blotch. 

Of  other  subjects  shown  there  were  Ferns  planted  on  and  in  im- 
ported stems  of  Tree  Ferns,  from  Mr.  Woodward,  Ewell,  after  the 
manner  pursued  at  the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr. 
Williams  ;  seedling  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Peebe,  nurseryman, 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and  a  white  variety  of  Azalea  pontica  from  Mr. 
Tanton,  of  Epsom.  Azalea  obtusa,  from  Mr.  Woodward,  formed  a 
pretty  pyramid  of  red  blossom. 


General  Meeting.— W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
election  of  twenty-two  new  members  the  awards  of  the  Committees 
were  announced  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Fruit  Committee. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  then  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  EUacombe,  of 
Bitterne  Vicarage,  Bath,  had  sent  a  most  interesting  collection,  al- 
though it  was  rather  late  in  the  season  for  that  neighbourhood  ;  others 
had  come  from  Mr.  Moore  at  Chelsea,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne.  Mr, 
Berkeley  then  remarked  that  Helleborus  lividus  and  orientalis,  of 
which  examples  were  produced,  were  good  plants  for  shrubberies  and 
planting  among  low  trees,  and  that  H.  ftetidus  was  also  so,  though 
formerly,  where  plentiful  in  Northamptonshire,  it  had  been  everywhere 
grubbed  up.  He  also  exhibited  a  spike  of  Ornithogalum  nutans. 
This  he  said  was  commonly  admitted,  when  its  shoots  weie  pushing, 
to  the  markets  at  Bath  as  Asparagus,  fur  which  it  formed  a  very  good 
substitute.  He  next  referred  to  a  very  important  communication  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  respecting  the  heating  of  horticultural  structures. 
In  this  Mr.  Smee  stated  that  a  double  circulation  of  water  could  be 
established  in  one  pipe,  which  could,  therefore,  be  made  at  once  a  flow 
and  return ;  that  such  circulation  was  rapid,  provided  the  flow  were 
carried  in  at  the  top  of  the  circulation  pipe,  the  return  at  the  bottom, 
but  not  so  as  to  cross  each  other ;  that  he  had  tested  this  system  in 
the  case  of  a  frame,  and  found  it  very  successful ;  and  that  on  putting 
the  question  to  Mr.  Easton,  the  eminent  engineer,  whether  such  a 
thing  had  been  done,  the  latter  answered  that  it  had  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  much  to  his  (Mr.  Easton's)  surprise  it  had  worked  well. 
Mr.  Berkeley  again  produced  a  Morel  which  had  been  sent  to  him, 
and  said  this  fungus  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  common  this 
season,  and  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  year  the 
Vines  at  Melbourne  had  been  attacked  to  a  frightful  extent  by  a  disease 
closely  resembling  that  which  occurs  on  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  Kent,  and  which,  like  it,  seems  entirely  due  to  climatic  influences. 

Mr.  Bateman  having  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
bazaar,  and  stated  that  Lord  Londesborough  had  devoted  the  flowers 
of  his  Orchids  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  French,  the  proceedings  closed 
with  the  announcement  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  May  5th. 


LIFTING  BROCCOLI  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

It  appears  that  there  are  various  opinions  abont  the  efficacy 
of  this  operation,  some  asserting  that  they  derive  no  benefit 
from  it,  and  one  writer  affirming  that  it  is  positively  injurious. 
My  own  experience  is  quite  opposed  to  this.  I  grow  upwards 
of  12,000  plants  every  winter,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  not  more  than  2000  saved.  Owing  to  our  comparative 
immunity  from  frosts  during  the  recent  winters,  I  neglected 
lifting  Broccoli,  except  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  results  were 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  efficacy.  I  had 
about  one  thousand  plants  of  Backhouse's  Winter  Broccoli ; 
one  half  I  had  transplanted,  the  other  half  were  allowed  to 
stand.  Out  of  those  which  stood  not  one  escaped,  whilst  of 
those  that  were  laid-in  only  about  ten  per  cent,  succumbed. 
These  I  have  been  cutting  for  two  mouths.  This  is  a  useful 
variety,  and  when  it  can  be  had  true,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
winter  Broccolis.  My  other  sorts  were  not  laid  in,  and  of  these 
Dilcook's  Bride  stood  the  best ;  Penzance  and  Ambler's  Early 
went  entirely  ;  Richmond  Late  White  stood  next  best.  Curled 
Kale  and  Brussels  Sprouts  were  not  in  the  least  injured. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  inclining  the  plants  towards 
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the  north  is  the  means  of  saving  them.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  especially  for  early  kinds,  but  in  my  opinion  transplant- 
ing alone  is  the  chief  oanse  of  the  operation  saving  the  crop, 
otherwise  why  do  the  late  kinds  give  way  long  before  the  heads 
appear?  With  me  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  suffered  most, 
the  smallest  and  poorest  suffered  least ;  and  the  only  con- 
olnsion  I  can  draw  is,  that  the  prevalence  of  juices  in  the 
former  renders  them  more  liable  to  injary  ;  but  lift  them,  and 
there  is  a  timely  arrest  of  succulence,  and  they  become  tough, 
and  as  it  were  ripened — it  is  well  known  that  ripened  wood 
always  stands  the  frost  best — therefore,  they  escape  injary ;  but 
if  inclined  to  any  point  of  the  compass  besides  the  north,  I 
believe  the  result  would  be  the  same.  It  is,  however,  another 
question  when  they  begin  to  form  heads,  then  the  north  must 
have  the  preference.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  lifting,  that  I  shall  always  do  so  in  future.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  but  once  or  twice  in  a  decade  that  there 
is  such  an  utter  failure,  we  know  not  when  it  comes,  and 
when  we  know  the  remedy  we  should  be  wise  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. — A  Xoekey. 


A  LARGE   CEDAR  OF  LEBANON. 

A  FINE  tree  of  this  Cedar  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Barham 
Court,  the  residence  of  E.  Leigh,  Esq.,  a  few  miles  from  Maid- 
stone, situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway.  There  are  also 
some  other  noble  specimens  both  of  native  and  other  treps. 
Although  the  tree  referred  to  is  only  in  its  infancy,  yet  it  is 
densely  clothed  from  bottom  to  top  with  foliage  of  the  deepest 
green,  and  almost  without  a  dead  twig,  there  being  none  near 
the  outside,  and  yet  it  will  bear  comparison  with  most  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  met  with.  The  circumference  of  its  trutk  at 
the  narrowest  part  between  the  root  claws  and  the  branches  is 
23  feet.  The  bole  is  short,  scarcely  6  feet  high,  and  it  is  the 
smallest  part  of  that  which  measures  as  above,  and  I  may 
further  observe  that  there  are  no  projections  nor  inequalities 
that  would  give  an  increase  to  what  is  fair  measurement ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  bole  is  as  circular  and  smooth  as  those  of  most 
Cedars.  The  tree  appears  to  have  lost  its  leader  at  the  height 
of  about  6  feet,  and  to  have  pushed  out  a  number  of  rival  ones, 
several  having  the  proportion  of  good-sized  trees,  and  being  of 
upright  growth ;  others  have  been  thrust  outside,  and  occupy 
the  position  of  branches,  and  some  of  these  touch  the  ground. 
The  height  of  the  tree  I  did  not  ascertain,  but  it  must  be  con- 
siderable, for  the  centre  shot  up  like  a  blunt  cone  rather  than 
the  semi-hemispherical  outline  which  the  tree  often  assumes. 
I  imagine  that  a  hundied  years  hence  this  tree  will  be  a  mag- 
nificent object,  for  it  seems  to  be  still  growing  fast. 

As  an  example  of  how  rapidly  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  grows 
in  suitable  situations,  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  another 
specimen  which  one  of  the  garden  men  had  planted  about 
forty-five  years  ago.  This,  in  its  outline,  resembled  an  elongated 
beehive,  the  top  being  rounded;  a  single  upright  bole  was 
clothed  with  healthy  branches  to  the  very  ground,  so  that  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  could  put  a  string  round  the 
trunk  at  about  3  feet  from  the  giound  ;  we  found  it  was  there 
8  feet  10  inches  in  circumference.  As  the  tree  is  very  healthy 
and  thriving,  it  is  likely  at  some  future  day  to  be  a  fine  object. 
It  will  be  well  for  those  who  contemplate  planting  for  future 
effect  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
more  recent  introductions,  the  Cedor  of  Lebanon,  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  to  a  certain  extent  established  amongst  us,  ought 
to  be  planted  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  tree  of  a 
similar  description. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  the  quick  growth  of  this  Cedar, 
I  have  been  led  to  measure  some  of  the  trees  planted  in  1827 
in  the  grounds  at  Linton  Park,  and  I  find  there  are  some  even 
larger  than  the  tree  at  Barham  Court,  for  in  a  group  of  eight 
trees — all  that  were  planted  at  the  time  just  mentiotied — the 
respective  circumferences  in  the  smoothest  place  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground  are  9  feet  3  inches,  8  feet  11  inches,  8  feet  8  inches, 
8  feet,  7  feet  11  inches,  7  feet  Cinches,  7  feet  5  inches,  and 
6  feet  6  inches.  The  spread  of  branches  of  the  largest-stemmed 
tree  is  69  feet.— J.  Eobson. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Payment  dt  Postaoe  Stamps. — We  have  corresponded  with 
the  Postmaster-Genera),  and  received  a  reply  similar  to  the 
following  which  he  sent  to  the  Seed  Trado  Committee  : — "  To 
diminish  as  far  as  possible  any  inconvenience  that  may  arise 
from  the  restricted  use  of  postage  stamps  for  the  purpose  of 


remitting  small  sums,  the  present  system  will  be  continued 
until  the  30th  June  next ;  Ijut,  as  so  much  evil  has  resulted 
from  it,  no  post|naster  will  be  permitted  to  purchase  postage 
stamps  from  the  public  after  that  date." 

The  following   Peizes  foe  Collections   of  Economic 

Entomology,  are  offered  by  The  Eoyal  HoRiiouLTniUL  So- 
ciety : — 

1.  A  Prize  of  .£10  for  the  best  Collection  of  British  Insects  in- 
jurious to  any  one  plant,  as  the  Oak,  Pine,  Cabbage,  Wheat,  &c.  The 
choice  of  the  plant  to  be  left  to  the  competitor.  The  insects  to  be 
shown  as  mucli  as  possible  in  their  various  stages  of  development — 
eggs,  larva,  chrysalis,  and  perfect  insect.  In  judging,  a  preference 
will  be  given  to  those  collections  ■which  most  snccessfnlly  illnstrate  the 
life  history  of  the  insect,  and  exhibit  the  mischief  done,  whether 
shown  by  specimens,  drawings,  models,  or  other  means.  (Examples 
of  the  application  of  drawings,  models,  and  specimens  to  this  purpose 
may  be  seen  in  the  Society's  Collection  in  the  South  Kensington 
Mnsenm.) 

2.  A  Second  Prize  of  £3  for  the  second  best  Collection. 

3.  A  Prize  of  £5  for  the  best  Miscellaneous  CoUection  of  any  branch 
of  British  Economic  Entomology,  similarly  illu'itrated. 

4.  A  Second  Prize  of  £2  for  the  second  best  CoUection. 

The  Collections  are  to  be  sent  to  James  Richards,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1S72,  each  collection  bearing  a  motto,  and  a  separate  sealed  envelope, 
with  the  motto  on  the  outside,  and  the  name  of  the  competitor  inside. 
The  Society  is  to  be  entitled  to  take  from  any  of  the  Collections  sent 
in,  whether  successful  or  not,  whatever  specimens  or  illustrations  they 
may  choose;  at  a  price  to  be  tix^d  by  the  Judges.  The  Judges  to  have 
power  to  refrain  from  awarding  the  Prizes,  should  the  Collections 
seem  not  worthy. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  Nature  .■ — 

■ The  Malvern  Naturalists'  Field  Club  has  issued  in  a  neat 

volume  its  Transactions  for  1853-70.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
papers  mainly  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  the  district,  in- 
cluding catalogues  of  local  birds,  moUusca,  lepidoptera,  and  fungi, 
with  sketches  of  the  geology  of  the  Malveru  HiUs,  and  observations  on 
the  meteorology  of  Malvern.  There  is  also  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  jiroceedings  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement  in  1853  to  the 
close  of  1868,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Symonds,  F.G.S.,  President ;  and  a 
long  paper  on  "  The  Forest  and  Cbace  of  Malvern  :  its  Ancient  and 
Present  State  ;  with  Notices  of  the  most  remarkable  old  Trees  remain- 
ing within  its  Confines,"  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lees.  This  is  illustrated  by 
several  well-executed  engravings  of  some  of  the  trees  referred  to. 

There  is  a  plant  in  New  Granada  which,  if  our  ink-makers 

could  only  grow  in  sufhcient  quantity  in  this  country,  would  be  a 
fortune  to  them.  The  plant  in  question,  Coriaria  THYiiiiFOLiA,  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Ink  Plant,  and  it  is  simply  the  juice  that  is 
used  without  any  preparation.  Its  properties  seem,  according  to  a 
tradition  in  the  country,  to  have  been  discovered  during  the  Spanish 
administration.  A  number  of  written  documents  destined  for  the 
mother  countiy  were  embarked  in  a  vessel,  and  transmitted  round  the 
Cape,  the  voyage  was  unusually  tempestuous,  and  the  documents  got 
wetted  with  salt  water,  those  written  with  common  ink  became  nearly 
illegible,  whereas  those  written  with  "  chancbi  "  (the  name  of  the 
juice)  remained  unaltered.  A  decree  was  therefore  issued  that  all 
government  communications  should  in  future  be  written  with  the  ve- 
getable juice.  The  ink  is  of  a  reddish  colour  when  freshly  wiitten, 
becoming  perfectly  black  after  a  few  hours,  and  it  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  not  corroding  a  steel  pen  so  readily  as  ordinary  ink. 

A  NEW  Wellingtonli   gig-\ntea,   or   "  big  tree."   40  feet 

4  inches  io  diameter,  has  been  discovered  lately  near  Visalia,  in 
Sontbern  California.  This  is  thicker  by  7  feet  than  any  other  that 
has  yet  been  found.  A  section  of  one  of  the  "  big  trees  "  is  now  ex- 
hibited in  Cincinnati,  which  ia  70  feet  in  circumference,  and  14  feet 
high  ;  and,  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  it  gives  one  a  perfectly 
clear  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken. 
The  section  was  cut  last  year  in  the  Mariposa  grove,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  of  San  Francisco,  and  far  up  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  It  was  divided  and 
hauled  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  Stockton,  on  three  waggons  by 
seventeen  yoke  of  cattle. 


ALPINE   PLANTS." 


We  have  received  Part  viii.  of  Mr.  Wooster's  "Alpine  Plants," 
the  previous  numbers  of  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  contains  three  plates  representing  seven  subjects,  all  of 
which  are  faithfully  drawn.  They  consist  of  Crocus  Boryanns, 
Dryas  octopetala,  Scutellaria  alpina  rar.  lupulina,  Stenactia 
speciosa,  Andromeda  hypnoides,  Polygala  paucifolia,  and  Cheir- 
anthus  alpinus.  Well  as  the  execution  of  the  figures  has  been 
carried  out,  we  cannot  hut  suggest  to  the  artist  that  some  other 
mode  of  treating  white  flowers  is  desirable.  In  the  figure  of 
Dryas  octopetala,  for  instance,  the  heavy  shading  gives  an 
impure  character  to  the  naturally  fine  white  of  the  flower,  and 
suggests  a  heaviness  and  solidity  which  does  not  exist  in 
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nature.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  draw  wbite  flowers  on  paper 
tinted  by  lithography,  the  white  spaces  occupied  by  the  flowers 
being  left  white  ? 

SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS   OF  OUR 
GARDENS.— No.  7. 

It  is  an  observation  almost  rubbed  threadbare  to  say  that  an 
object  varies  much  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  eyes 
which  contemplate  it ;  and  the  ouly  excuse  which  can  be  made 
for  its  repetition  is,  that  palpable  as  ia  the  truth  of  h  to  moat, 
there  are  some  persons  alow  to  receive  the  ex|)laaation  which 
it  affjrds  of  certain  seeming  contradictions.  I  was  reminded 
of  it  now  when  considering  the  diverse  effects  produced  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  butterflies  of 
spring.  The  poet  looks  at  them  with  rapture,  and  rushes,  with 
a  new  inspiration  to  hia  desk,  to  pour  forth  his  thoughts  in 
verse  ;  the  naturalist  surveys  them  with  interest,  and  with  a 
degree  of  pleasure  also ;  and  the  gardener,  he — -why,  he  feels 
inclined  to  anathematise  them  as  the  detestable  parents  of  a 
prospective  brood  of  devourera,  which  will  ere  long  make  some 
of  his  Cabbages  and  Ciuliflowers  "  small  by  degrees,"  but 
not  "  beautifully  less,"  though  as  yet  a  moiety  remains  of 
those  engaged  in  horticulture  who  have  not  learnt  this  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  who  gaze  at  the  white  butterflies 
flattering  in  the  April  sunshine,  and  do  not  connect  them  with 
the  swarming  caterpillars  of  a  month  later. 

The  earliest  butterflies  we  see  in  the  spring  are  some  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Vanessa  family ;  indeed  even  in  January 
or  in  February  ws  may  see  a  Peacock  or  a  Tortoiseshell  career- 
ing about  in  company  wi',h  the  more  uuiformly  coloured  Brim- 
stone, and  looking  rather  unseasonable.  The  first  species, 
however,  which  emerges  froai  the  chrysalis  is  usually  the  Small 
or  Garden  "White  (Pieria  Rip»),  which  maybe  reckoned  with 
good  reason  amongst  the  harbingers  of  spring.  That  some 
individua's  belonging  to  thi^  species  lived  through  the  winter 
in  the  imago  or  butterfly  condition,  was  the  belief  of  the  older 
entomologists,  and  it  may  possibly  be  sometimes  the  case, 
though  I  have  seen  no  poHitiJo  proof  of  it.  The  overwhelming 
maj  irity  of  the  specimens  we  see  in  April  have,  at  aoy  rate, 
not  long  emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  as  is  evident  upon  an 
examination  of  their  wings,  which  have  a  freshness  not  observ- 
able in  hybernated  batterflies.  This  circumstance  is  advan- 
tageous, as  affording  an  opportunity  for  their  destruction  ere 
they  can  wing  their  flight,  since  the  chrysalids  are  not  concealed 
— or  at  least  only  slightly  so — -as  they  are  attached  to  some 
wall  or  paling,  or,  rarely,  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Seeking  out 
and  destroying  these,  in  the  winter  or  early  in  spring,  in  those 
places  where  the  caterpiUurs  have  been  observed  the  preceding 
summer  or  autumn,  might  be  regarded  as  tedious  work,  yet  it 
would  certainly  pay  in  ita  results  in  so  far  as  cultivated  plants 
of  the  Cabbage  family  were  concerned.  Probably  each  female 
butterfly  deposits  150  egga  at  least ;  th=n  the  destruction  of 
each  hundred  in  the  chvysalia  stage  might  be  reckoned  as  equi- 
valent to  the  extermination  of  7500  caterpillars,  and  though 
many  out  of  such  a  number  would  be  destroyed  by  various 
_  causes  before  they  could  do  much  damage,  a  good  per-centage 
would  attain  maturity.  We  are,  it  must  be  remarked,  rather 
fortunate  in  these  islands  so  fir  as  our  butterflies  are  concerned. 
We  have  but  a  small  number  of  species  native  with  us — a  fact 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  by  several  theories, 
none  to  my  thinking  at  all  satisfactory — and  of  these  only  two 
or  three  are  at  all  injurious  to  cultivated  plants.  Certainly  tho 
species  before  us  is  markedly  if  not  extensively  so,  the  cater- 
pillars not  only  feeding  on  the  plant  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
species,  but  attacking  almost  any  of  the  Crnciterje,  and  showing 
themselves  also  most  years  in  our  fljwer  gardens  to  feed  upon 
various  annuals  and  biennials.  In  my  own  domain,  I  have 
noticed  that  St.ooka  and  Mignonette  are  especially  favoured  by 
their  presence. 

The  egga  of  Pieris  Ripna  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  noted  by 
the  unassisted  eye,  resembling  those  of  P.  Brassicfe,  which 
have  been  often  figured,  only  not  quite  so  elongated.  They 
are  marked  with  ribs  and  also  striated,  being  disposed  on  the 
leaves  in  patches  of  half-dozens  or  dozens.  The  first  proceed- 
ing of  the  newly  hatched  caterpillars  is  generally  the  devouring 
of  the  empty  egg-shells — in  act  of  apparent  indiscretion,  we 
might  say,  as  it  seems  likely  that  so  hard  a  substance  would 
not  suit  very  well  tho  delicate  digestive  apparatus  at  that  stage  ; 
however,  the  suocessful  growth  subsequently  proves  that  the 
act  is  by  no  means  suicidal.  The  spring  brood  of  larvaj  appear 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  primary  object 


of  their  attack  being  very  often  the  varieties  of  Cauliflower  and 
early  Cabbage,  they  being  at  first  hardly  noticed  from  their 
small  size  and  pale  colour.  Newman  describes,  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  the  appearance  of  these  caterpillars  until  the  second 
change  of  skin.  "  They  are  semi-transparent,  the  hairs  con- 
spicuous, and  each  has  a  spherical  head  like  a  pin  ;  indeed 
they  much  resemble  so  many  minute  pins  stuck  into  the  skin, 
or,  still  more  exactly,  those  minute  stalked  glands  which  are 
commonly  observed  in  the  stalks  of  Perns  and  other  plants. 
There  are  a  number  of  white  warts  on  each  segment."  The 
rate  at  which  these  caterpillars  grow  depends  greatly  upon  the 
temperature,  easterly  winds  and  heavy  rains  retarding  their 
progress,  and  even  killing  a  considerable  number.  With  favour- 
able weather  they  proceed  very  rapidly  towards  maturity,  and- 
they  may  be  ready  to  become  chrysalides  in  three  weeks'  time 
from  emergence.  Attaching  themselves  at  a  variety  of  angles 
to  wooden  surfaces  not  far  from  where  they  have  fed  up,  these 
develope  into  a  second  brood  of  butterflies,  which  continue  on 
the  wing  for  a  rather  longer  period  than  the  flight  we  see  now. 
The  chrysalis,  it  may  be  noted,  is  of  difl'erent  shades,  of  white, 
light  and  dark  brown,  and  occasionally  green,  and  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  hue  of  the  object  to 
which  it  ia  fastened,  so  as  to  favour  concealment ;  the  suppo- 
sition is  hardly  sustained  by  experience,  though  we  have  other 
undoubted  instances  of  insect  disguises.  No  fixed  date  can  be 
named  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood  of  caterpillars, 
and  in  some  seasons  there  seems  to  be  a  succession  of  broods, 
and  caterpillars,  chrysalides,  and  butterflies  may  be  found,  if 
not  in  the  same  garden,  at  least  within  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles. 

In  some  years  Pieris  Rapsa  is  comparatively  scarce,  it  was  so 
in  1869,  though  in  the  preceding  remarkably  warm  summer  it 
abounded  iu  most  places ;  iu  fact,  that  year  produced  many 
curious  phenomena  both  in  plant  and  insect  life.  Thus,  there 
were  caterpillars  of  this  species  feeding  at  the  west  end  of 
Loudon  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  which  was  later  than  usual 
for  the  first  brood,  the  appearance  of  the  butterflies  having 
been  retarded  by  a  cold  April.  Early  in  July,  near  Gravesend, 
both  larvffi  and  chrysalides  were  found,  and  the  butterfly  was 
also  out.  At  Pulham,  on  the  22nd  of  that  month,  there  were 
hosts  of  larvai  crawling  on  the  palings  to  enter  the  pupa  state. 
Oa  August  let,  in  some  places  about  the  metropolis,  the  butter- 
flies flew  almost  in  swarms,  both  iu  fields  and  along  the  road- 
sides, settling  with  eagerness  in  parties  of  six  or  eight  at  any 
spot  where  water  had  been  spilt,  and  allowing  the  observer  to 
come  quite  close.  Three  weeks  afterwards  they  were  nearly  as 
numerous  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  mouth,  and  another 
arrival  of  larvfe  were  destroying  the  parched  leaves  which  yet 
remained  in  our  gardens,  many  of  them  exhibiting  signs  of  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  Oa  the  lOih  of  September  some  half- 
grown  caterpillars  were  seen  feeding.  Many  butterflies  were 
flying  throughout  that  month  and  October,  individuals  which, 
in  the  general  way,  would  not  have  come  forth  until  the  spring, 
accounting  for  the  scarcity  which  ensued  in  1869;  nor  had  the 
species  recovered  itself  even  in  1870.    • 

How  is  the  species  we  are  discussing  to  be  kept  under  by  the 
gardener  ?  This  admits  of  several  answers.  The  hunting-out 
of  the  chrysalis  is  a  good  plan,  as  already  hinted.  Capturing 
the  butterflies  by  means  of  a  net  has  been  tried,  but  this  in- 
volves an  expenditure  of  time  without  producing  an  equivalent 
result,  nor  is  it  very  probable  that  the  eggs  will  be  detected  in 
any  quantity  just  at  the  right  moment.  There  are  some  cater- 
pillars which  can  readily  be  shaken  off  their  food  plants,  but 
that  of  P.  Rapffi  holds  on  pretty  firmly.  When  a  greater  force 
is  applied,  then  they  roll  into  a  ring,  soon,  however,  begin- 
ning to  crawl  again.  Children  may  be  sometimes  employed 
with  advantage  to  pick  them  off,  and  the  birds  if  let  alone 
will  render  the  gardener  much  service.  Some  caterpillars 
are  destroyed  by  the  same  parasite  which  attacks  the  caterpil- 
lars of  P.  Braasicnj,  a  larger  number  still  by  the  maggot  of  a 
dipterous  insect;  Eennie,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  "Insect 
Transformations,"  states  that  in  his  researches  in  some  fields 
at  Islington  (only  fancy,  there  was  actually  a  man  living  not 
long  since  who  had  seen  fields  there  !)  he  had  observed  that  the 
caterpillars  of  P.  Rapse  selected  in  preference  the  wild  brassi- 
caceous  plants,  neglecting  the  cultivated  species.  With  all 
respect,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  this  solitary  instance 
suffiijes  to  build  a  theory  upon.  There  may  have  been  in  this 
case  soma  means  taken  to  prevent  their  attacking  the  Cabbages 
and  Broccoli,  otherwise  I  believe  the  mild  flavour  of  the  culti- 
vated species  proves  more  to  the  taste  of  the  caterjiillars  of 
P.  RaptE  than  the  harshness  of  the  wild  species. 
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In  April  the  horticnltarist  is  looking  for  the  appearance 
above  the  earth  of  his  first  sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans.  So 
also  are  other  living  things,  but  with  rather  different  views. 
A  host  of  weevils  infest  these  plants  at  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  and  some  believe  them  nearly  as  in- 
jarioas  as  the  hatefal  aphis.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  especially,  we  may  expect  to  find  some 
of  the  species  of  Sitona,  snch  as  lineata,  the 
striped  Fea  weevil,  and  also  crinata  and 
canina,  which  nibble  at  tbeycnng  leaves  and 
stems  when  they  first  rise  above  the  ground. 
The  plants  which  have  sprang  np  from  the 
autumn  and  winter  sowings  are  equally  sub- 
jected to  their  attacks.  As  a  writer  upon 
the  subject  has  observed,  the  gardener  has 
a  twofold  object  before  him — to  destroy  the 
perfect  beetle,  and  to  protect  the  plants 
from  it.  Traps,  such  as  small  bundles  of 
hay,  have  been  laid  between  the  rows,  into  which  many  of  the 
beetles  will  creep  at  night,  and  they  may  be  shaken  or  brushed 
oft  the  plants  when  they  have  attained  some  size.  From  the 
small  dimensions  of  these  and  other  insect  enemies,  their 
capture  and  destruction  is  necessarily  more  difiieult  than  is 
the  case  with  larger  species. — J.  E.  S.  C. 


Sitona  lineata. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— No.  3. 

A  GREENHOUSE  is  frequently  constructed  without  proper  pro- 
vision for  climbing  plants,  so  essential  for  shade  in  the  summer  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  roof  presenting  a  bare  appearance  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cover  a  part  of  it  with  climbing  plants  combining 
elegance  or  gracefulness  of  growth  with  beauty  of  flowers.  I 
shall  therefore  commence  with  climbing  plants,  and  thall 
endeavour  to  give  each  plant  its  proper  place. 

In  all  greenhouses  I  consider  there  should  be  borders  for  the 
plants  which  are  required  to  cover  the  pillars,  wall-trellises, 
and  roofs,  and  these  borders  should  be  as  carefully  arranged 
and  prepared  as  the  best  Vine  borders,  differing  from  these 
only  in  the  requirements  of  each  subject  as  to  soil  being  con- 
sulted. Borders  for  climbers  need  not  be  so  wide  and  so  deep 
as  those  for  Vines,  and  yet  each  plant  must  have  sufScient 
space  for  its  roots,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  in  good  health  for 
several  years.  In  some  greenhouses  few  plants  would  be  re- 
quired if  these  were  grown  in  borders  instead  of  in  pots  ;  but  I 
consider  this  a  cogent  reason  for  not  continuing  to  grow  in  pots 
plants  which,  when  so  cultivated,  we  know  can  never  attain 
their  full  development  and  beauty  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Indeed, 
we  cram  and  dwarf  everything  into  so  small  a  compass  that  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  can  hardly  beat  us  in  this  respect.  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  that  two, 
three,  or  half  a  dozen  climbing 
plants  grown  in  pots  occupy  room 
on  a  stage,  and  yet  cover  no  more 
space  on  the  roof  than  one  plant 
in  a  border,  though  the  latter  would 
attain  the  same  perfection  as  the 
plant  in  its  natural  habitat — not 
that  there  are  no  climbers  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  and  such  for  cover- 
ing small  trellises  are  very  useful, 
but  for  roof-ooveiiug  I  consider 
those  so  grown  all  but  useless. 
They  do  well  whilst  young,  but 
when  attaining  their  greatest  beauty 
their  branches  are  so  closely  en- 
twined to  the  wires  that  transfer- 
ring them  to  larger  pots  is  diffi- 
cult without  cutting  them  down 
and  beginning  the  work  over 
again. 

Greenhouses  differ  so  much  in 
construction  and  form  that  it  would 

be  difficult  to  show  the  border  arrangements  of  even  those 
which  I  have  seen.  I  shall  therefore  sufficiently  (xplain  what 
I  mean  by  one  or  two  examples. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  a  greenhouse  with  a  border,  a,  in  front, 
fur  climbers,  3  feet  in  depth  and  the  same  in  width.  There  is 
a  drain  along  the  bottom  and  centre,  and  over  it  9  inches  or  a 
loot  thick  of  drainage,  leaving  about  2  feet  for  compost.  The 
front  wall  is  constructed  with  openings  to  allow  of  the  roots 
going  outside  ehould  there  be  Vines,  the  finest  of  all  climb- 


ing plants.  The  border  will  need  to  be  divided  by  cross  walls, 
allotting  to  each  plant  the  proper  space  for  its  roots,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  house  covered.  Along  the  back  there  is 
also  a  border,  6,  for  plants  to  cover  (he  back  wall,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  space  beneath  the  pathway,  c,  by  having  the  wall,  d, 
pigeon-holed  to  admit  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  passing  from 
b  to  c.  This  border  will  need  to  have  cross  walls  like  the  front 
to  confine  the  roots  to  their  due  limits. 

This  house  being  of  considerable  dimensions,  to  successfully 
cover  the  roof  space,  the  front  20  feet,  exclusive  of  the  wall 
and  upright  front,  should  be  planted  with  the  freest-growing 
climbers,  and  the  back  wall,  12  feet  high,  will  afford  scope 
for  free-growing  plants ;  whilst  for  the  back  of  the  roof 
plants  that  grow  vigorously  will  be  suitable,  as  they  must,  in 
order  to  reach  the  roof,  pass  up  the  back  wall.  The  house  is 
27  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  walk  all 
round. 

Fig.  2  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  curvilinear  greenhouse  with 
sides  of  considerable  elevation,  and  there  are  borders  3  feet 
wide  all  round,  and  two  beds  in  the  central  part.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  house  is  for  Camellias,  and  that  the  plants  are 
planted  out  both  in  the  side  and  central  borders,  and  at  the  ends. 
Camellias  being  plants  that  require  shade,  no  description  of 
house  that  I  know  admits  of  a  greater  display  of  climbers,  and 
these  will  not  interfere  with  the  successful  treatment  of  Camel- 
lias. To  whatever  use  the  house  may  be  devoted,  if  the  plants 
are  planted  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  roots  of  the 
climbers  from  extending  into  the  other  part  of  the  border  by 
divisions.  Slate  and  stone  answer  well,  but  tiles  may  be  used, 
and  take  up  less  room  than  bricks.  The  divisions  are  shown 
by  the  small  half-circles  in  the  side  borders,  those  next  the 
outside  being  for  the  plants  to  cover  the  roof,  and  those  on  the 
side  next  the  walk  for  plants  to  cover  trellis  arches  over  the 
walk,  a  corresponding  plant  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  tha 


path.  For|this  purpose  space  is  taken  from  the  two  centre 
beds  on  the  side  next  the  walk  all  round,  and  separated  from 
the  border  by  a  4}  inch  wall  with  a  stone  coping.  The  arches 
cross  the  walks,  interfering  in  no  way  with  the  plants,  and  thus 
economise  space  while  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  house. 
The  four  small  circles  are  for  climbers.  If  the  sides  are  staged 
for  pot  plants,  then  straight  cross  walls,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  answer  for  divisions. 
Enough  will  have  been  said  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the 
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borders  for 
the  roots  of 


climbing  plants,  the  essentials  of  which  are  to  keep 
each  separate,  so  that  every  plant  can  be  supplied 


Fig.  2. 


with  the  requisites  for  its  sncoessfol  culture  without  interfering 
with  its  neighbours. — G.  Abbey. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Box  and  other  edgings  having  been  repaired,  the  gravel  walks 
should  either  be  turned  over,  (  r  a  coat  of  fresh  material  added 
after  loosening  the  old  surface.    Let  the  whole  be  levelled  and 


well  rolled,  repeating  this  particularly  after  rain,  till  the  walks 

become    perfectly   solid.      In  reforming  them,   round   them 

slightly  in  the  middle  for  rain  to  pass  easily  to  the  sides,  but 

no  more  than  this,  except  in  very  wet  situations.     The  walks 

and  edgings  having  been  put  in  order,  if  the  vegetable  quarters 

have  been  manured  for  the  season  according  to  former  d:- 

rections,  the  cropping  and  general  management  daring  the 

summer  need  not  prevent  any  deviation  from  neatness  and 

good  order.    Run  the  hoe  between  the  rows  of  all  crops  as  soon 

as  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  operator  to  die- 

tinguish  the  rows.     Earth  up  Beans  and  Peas  as  they  advance, 

and  stick  the  latter.     A  sowing  of  Kidnetj  Beans  may  now  be 

made  ;  selecting  a  piece  of  dry,  light  soil  with  a  south  aspect, 

draw  the  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  Beans  3  inches  apart 

in  the  row.     A  few  may  be  sown  in  a  box,  to  be  placed  in  heat 

and  transplanted  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  gone.     Thin 

I  Carrots,  Spinach,  and  early  Turnips ;   this  should  always  be 

done  in  due  time,  and  at  twice ;  in  the  first  instance  leave 

j  double  the  number  you  intend  to  retain  as  a  permanent  crop,  to 

,  meet  accidents  that  young  seedlings  are  liable  to,  and  thin 

them  to  the  proper  distance  when  such  danger  is  over.     Sow 

Scarlet  Runners  and  Haricot  Beans  on  well-prepared  and  dry 

j  ground  ;  it  will  be  as  well  to  sow  only  half  the  quantity  likely 

to  be  required,  and  the  remainder  a  week  later,  for  should  the 

[  weather  prove  cold  and  wet  they  may  not  vegetate  well  in  cold 

I  situations.    New  Zealand  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  heat  for 

:  transplanting  in   May,  and  VegetaUe  Marrows  and  the  Ice 

Plant,  where  the  latter  is  required  tor  garnishing. 

!  FKUIT  GAKDBN. 

'  All  trees  on  the  walls  should  now  be  looked  over  and  have 
'  their  wood  thinned  while  in  the  bud,  taking  oS  with  the  finger 
'  and  thumb  all  foreright  buds,  and  others  that  are  not  properly 

situated  for  laying  in.  Thin  also  the  young  canes  of  Easp- 
;  berries  to  the  number  necessary  for  next  year's  crop,  by  this 

means  the  canes  will  be  stronger,  and  will  ripen  better. 

;  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  cultivation  of  annuals  for  garden  decoration  has,  in 
some  degree,  given  way  to  the  more  permanent  class  of  bed- 
iling-out  greenhouse  plants,  yet  some  of  the  former  will  always 
fiod  a  place  in  the  best-arranged  gardens,  and  a  pretty  general 
selection  should  at  the  same  time  be  grown  for  filling  up 
vacancies  in  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  &c.  In  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  sown  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  between 
the  turf  and  the  shrubs,  annuals  not  only  hide  the  bare  soil, 
bat  also  produce  a  gay  appearance  in  summer  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. For  this  purpose  the  present  will  be  a  favourable  time 
for  sowing,  the  ground  having  previously  been  well  dug  and 
prepared.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  scarcely  re- 
quisite to  give  names,  I  will,  therefore,  only  observe  that  the 
seed  should  .be  sown  thinly,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  should  be  well  thinned,  to  allow  a  free  growth. 
No  idea  of  the  beauty  of  annuals  can  be  formed  by  the  stunted 

I  patches  we  so  generally  see,  owing  to  the  common  practice  of 
sowing  the  seed  in  a  patch,  and  allowing,  perhaps,  fifty  or 

j  more  plants  to  grow  in  a  space  where  two  or  three  only  should 

'  have  remained.  Annuals  intended  for  beds  should  be  such 
as  continue  a  considerable  time  in  flower;  those  of  dwarf  habit 
being  placed  near  the  walks,  and  the  taller-growing  ones  at  a 
greater  distance.  Among  the  former  may  be  named  Nemo- 
phila  insiguis,  Clintonia  pnlohella,  some  of  the  dwarf  Cam- 
panulas, Convolvulus  minor,  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  Por- 
tulacas,  Siponaria,  Tagetes,  Alyssum,  Fedia,  Zinnia,  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtiums,  &o.,  besides  many  others,  of  which  every 
seedsman's  list  affords  a  selection.  Stocks,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  always  be  grown,  as  well  as  Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Asters  which  have  bright  and  distinct  colours  for  beds,  with 
the  advantage  of  having  erect  flowers.  Climbing  annuals,  as 
Tropasolum  aduncum  (Canary  Creeper),  Convolvulus  major, 
Loasa,  Coba3a  scandens,  Eccremocarpus,  Maurandyas,  Lophc- 
spermums,  &c.,  should  be  sown  in  pots,  three  or  four  seeds  in 
each,  and  when  strong  enough  should  be  planted  to  cover 
trellises,  rustiowork,  poles,  walls,  &o.  Some  of  these  require 
sowing  early  as  formerly  directed,  in  order  to  become  sufficiently 
established,  while  the  more  hardy  and  strong-growing  kinds 
will  succeed  now.  Do  not  forget  to  make  one  or  two  sowings 
of  Sweet  Peas  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  As  the  plant- 
ing-oat  season  approaches  take  every  opportunity  of  hardening 
off  the  entire  stock,  that  the  change  to  complete  exposure  may 
be  gradual,  and  the  after-growth  progressive.  Any  plantB 
which  are  kept  in  pots,  and  which  appear  potbound,  should 

either  be  turned  out  into  a  frame,  or  be  watered  with  liquid 
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mannre,  as  once  in  a  stnnted  state  there  will  be  difficulty  in  again 
inducing  them  to  break  freely. 

GEBENHOUSE    AND    CONBEKVATOET. 

Bring  forward  the  Block  of  plants  recommended  for  blooming 
in  July  and  August,  by  shifting  Buch  as  require  it,  and  allowing 
them  more  room.  Kalosanths  will  require  neatly  tying  out,  as 
they  form  beautiful  globular-shaped  plants  by  a  little  manage- 
ment. Fuchsias  will  require  a  second  shift,  which  should  now 
be  into  their  blooming-pots,  using  rich  soil  for  the  purpose. 
The  same  will  suit  Scarlet  Geraniums  growing  for  specimens. 
These  three  plants  can  be  well  managed  together.  Erythrina 
Crista-galli  is  another  free-flowering  plant  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  different  varieties  of  Nerium,  which  are  seldom 
seen,  but  beautiful  plants.  To  grow  these  in  perfection  stout 
bushy  plants  should  be  selected,  which,  after  being  potted  in 
peat  and  loam,  should  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  in  a  pit ;  let 
them  have  a  good  heat  throughout  the  summer,  and  keep  th^m 
moist  at  the  roots  while  growing.  About  August  they  should 
be  kept  drier,  and  have  the  glass  taken  off  every  fine  day  or  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall ;  by  these  means  the  shoots 
will  become  well  ripened  by  the  winter.  Any  dry  airy  house 
will  suit  them,  and  the  following  spring  they  may  be  forced  into 
bloom  with  a  little  extra  heat.  If  left  in  a  house  with  a  mo- 
derate greenhouse  temperature  they  will  not  bloom  before  July 
and  August.  Keep  the  conservatory  as  cool  by  day  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  the  inmates,  this  will  enable  the 
plants  to  continue  longer  in  bloom,  and  the  house  will  be  more 
enjoyable  to  parties  inspecting  them.  Shading  must  be  resorted 
to  during  this  bright  weather,  and  some  pains  must  be  taken  to 
supply  the  waste  of  moisture  by  the  dry  external  air.  Any 
delicate  plants  full  of  roots  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  shift 
at  present,  should  have  their  pot  inserted  in  one  a  size  larger, 
filling  the  interval  between  the  pots  with  moss  or  sawdust. 
This,  if  more  generally  practised,  would  save  many  a  valuable 
plant ;  the  action  of  dry  air  on  so  porous  a  substance  as  a  com- 
mon garden  pot  soon  extracts  the  moisture  from  the  mass  of 
earth  inside,  and  however  carefully  attended  to  many  plants 
die  from  this  cause  alone  in  hot  weather. 

STOVE. 

Orchids  are  now  progressing  fast,  and  will  require  attention 
in  shading  daily  and  gradually  increasing  the  humidity  of  the 
house,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  solar  light  and 
heat.  If  the  roof  is  covered  with  climbers  a  little  management 
in  training  them  to  ciiect  a  jiidioious  shading  of  the  plants 
beneath  will  save  much  trouble  with  the  canvas  outside,  as  it 
will  only  be  needed  on  very  bright  days,  and  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  house.  See  that  the  plants  on  blocks  or 
suspended  in  baskets  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  check  to  the  young  growth, 
which  should  be  encouraged  as  long  as  possible.  Plants  in 
bloom  should  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  drier  temperature 
to  prolong  their  period  of  flowering. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

EscErT  in  pricking-out  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &a., 
the  work  has  merely  been  a  repetition  of  that  detailed  in  the 
notices  of  former  weeks. 

Our  forced  Asparagus  is  over,  and  once  before  the  last  frost, 
and  now  since  the  mild  change  and  the  rain  of  the  15th,  we 
have  had  small  gatherings  out  of  doors.  At  this  early  period, 
when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  frost,  we  frequently  place  small 
pots  (48-sized)  over  the  shoots  that  peep  through  the  soil.  The 
hole  in  the  reversed  pot  gives  a  considerable  amount  of  light, 
and  if  the  day  is  bright_  the  sides  of  the  pot  act  as  a  warming 
pan.  When  room  and  conveniences  are  limited,  many  of  these 
little  schemes  must  be  resorted  to.  We  have  of  late  grown 
Asparagus  in  rows.  Wo  are  half  inclined  in  future  to  go  back 
to  the  bed  system,  say  beds  from  3J  to  4  feet  in  width,  with 
from  2  to  2  J -feet  alleys,  or  sunk  pathways,  between  them  ;  not 
because  we  think  the  Asparagus  does  better,  or  yields  bettor  in 
beds  than  iu  rows  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  but  in  these  late 
dry  summers,  with  a  scarcity  of  water,  we  cannot  help  having 
vivid  recollections  of  the  splendid  Cauliflowers  we  used  to  have 
in  the  trenches,  when  slightlv  shaded  by  the  Asparagus  on  each 
side.     It  is  not  easy  to  secure  all  advantages. 

We  may  here  make  a  few  remarks  for  the  inexperienced  who 
contemplate  having  an  Asparagus  bed. 

Ist,  Do  not  be  deterred  by  any  represented  difficulty,  and  the 
wonderful  expense  iuourred  by  digging  down  masses  of  manure 


2  or  3  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
many  substances  to  mix  besides.  The  Asparagus  does  not 
root  so  very  deeply,  and  would  be  more  benefited  by  decomposed 
manure  as  a  mulching,  than  by  sinking  that  manure  in  the 
ground  out  of  the  plants'  reach.  Any  ground  moderately  rich, 
and  without  so  much  clay  as  to  make  it  a  very  stiff  loam — 
ground,  in  fact,  that  would  produce  good  Cabbages  and  Pota- 
toes— ground  where,  owing  to  natural  or  artificial  drainage, 
there  is  a  freedom  from  stagnant  moisture,  will  grow  good 
Asparagus.  Where  the  ground  is  very  stiff  it  should  be 
lightened  by  burnt  clay,  lime,  sand,  &c. ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
though  we  would  stir  the  soil  rather  deeply,  we  would  plant 
shallow  and  use  light  mulching  every  year. 

2adly,  The  beet  of  all  times  to  plant  is  when  the  young 
plants  are  from  2  to  3  inches  above  the  ground,  and  then,  if  to 
be  Lad,  two-year-old  plants  should  l^e  used,  though  we  often 
employ  plants  one  year  old.  These  plants  will  thrive  much 
better  than  the  roots  planted  before  they  begin  to  grow. 

Two  conditions,  however,  are  essential  to  success.  The 
plants  should  be  carefully  taken  up  without  breaking  the  roots, 
and,  again,  the  fine  fresh  fibres  of  the  roots  should  never  be 
dried  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  In  planting,  the  roots  should 
be  kept  in  a  box  or  basket,  covered,  and  damped,  and  as  the 
roots  are  spread  out  they  should  be  damped  with  a  fine  rose 
before  being  covered  with  earth.  When  thus  planted,  a  mulch- 
ing of  manure  after  planting,  a  mulching  on  the  surface  every 
year,  and  jast  the  slight  whitening  of  the  ground  iu  spring  with 
salt,  will  do  more  to  secure  good  Asparagus  than  trenching  a 
yard  deep  and  burying  tons  of  manure  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
seldom  we  have  been  able  to  do  so,  but  we  have  had  evidence 
enough  to  prove  it,  that  the  best  way  to  manure  Asparagus  is 
to  mulch  it  when  it  begins  to  grow  freely,  after  gathering  has 
ceased.  A  scattering  of  salt  will  then  prove  beneficial,  and, 
provided  the  water  passes  freely,  too  much  manure  water  not 
overstrong  cannot  be  given.  What  we  wish  to  impress  on  our 
many  readers  who  may  be  intending  to  plant  an  Asparagus  bed 
this  season,  is  that  good  and  numerous  shoots  of  Asparagus  in 
April  and  May,  and  until  Peas  come  in,  are  but  little  dependant 
on  winter  manuring,  but  chiefly  on  the  help  and  manure  aff,>rcied 
in  summer.  Such  plants  as  those  alluded  to  will  yield  mode- 
rate galherings  iu  two  years.  We  have  had  fair  Asparagus 
iu  three  or  four  years  from  the  seed,  sown  where  it  was  to 
remain.  In  the  case  of  a  bed  it  should  be  sown  thinly  in  rows 
a  foot  apart,  the  plants  thinned  a  little  tha  first  year,  and  in 
the  second  to  from  6  to  12  inches  apart.  Saed  would  be  the 
easiest  for  many,  but  then  they  must  wait  longer. 

Bad-leading  Seeds,  Trapping  Mice,  djc. — We  are  much  inter- 
ested iu  what  Mr.  Abbey  says  as  to  the  failure  of  red  lead  with 
him.  As  yet  we  have  only  had  one  instance  here,  and  that 
was  where  Peas  were  sown  under  cover.  Nowhere  else  has 
anything  touched  the  seeds  that  were  leaded.  No  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Abbey  says,  the  cat  is  an  invaluable  friend  to  the  gardener 
under  such  circumstances,  but  then  with  many  of  us,  unless 
learned  to  run  with  collar  and  wire,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  cats,  as,  no  sooner  does  the  kitten  become  large  enough 
to  be  a  regular  mouser,  than  the  poor  thing  is  miased  and  seen 
no  more.  There  is  something  very  singular,  too,  as  respects 
trapping.  Of  all  traps  none  with  us  equals  the  figure-4  trap 
with  a  good  weight  over  it.  One  most  destructive  pest,  the 
large  grass  mouse,  we  have  often  found  to  be  above  any  sort  of 
bait.  This  year  it  has  been  caught  in  great  numbers  with  a 
bit  of  bread  on  the  end  of  the  stick,  as  well  as  the  short-tailed 
and  other  mice.  Lately  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  a  night, 
including  sparrows  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  have  been  of 
common  occurrence,  and  still  they  seem  to  come,  but,  with  the 
one  exception  alluded  to,  not  a  pea  or  bean  has  yet  been  touched 
in  the  ground.  We  never  caught  these  large  grass  mice  with 
such  a  simple  bait  as  bread  before,  and  very  likely  our  success 
will  only  be  for  a  time.  We  used  to  let  these  traps  remain 
unset  during  the  day,  but  lately  the  mice  seem  to  go  to  the  bait 
freely  in  daylight.  Sparrows  are  generally  caught  after  five  at 
night  and  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Even  from 
very  different  results  and  experiences  we  may  derive  some 
general  advantage. 

FBUIT   OAECEN. 

We  shall  leave  the  laurel  twigs  on  the  Apricots  and  Peaches 
a  little  longer.  The  first  have  set  very  well,  but  a  keen  frost 
might  easily  injure  them,  as  this  year  we  have  no  coping, 
sheeting,  nor  netting.  A  broad  removable  coping  is  an  excel- 
lent protection,  and  so  is  any  sort  of  covering  that  will  keep 
the  blossom  dry  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  cold.  Plums  and 
Cherries  out  of  doors  are  now  (April  15th)  in  fall  bloom,  and 
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such  a  warm  rain  as  we  have  had  will  not  iDJiue  tbem.  Pears 
are  not  yet  in  bloom,  though  generally  much  more  forward 
than  Apples.  Here  it  is  worth  rematking  that  the  Apple  will 
flourish  in  the  smoke  of  London  and  other  towns,  where  the 
Pear  and  the  Cherry  would  fail.  When  gardening  in  London  wa 
nsed  to  be  annoyed  that  nice  bush  Peer  trees  which  bloomed  well 
gave  but  paltry  results  in  the  way  of  fruit,  whilst  Apples  fruited 
Tery  fairly,  and  that  we  learned  to  attiibute  to  their  blooms 
opening  later  when  the  atmosphere  was  clearer  and  more  free 
from  soot  and  smoke.  In  dull  foggy  days  the  poUtn  boxes  of 
the  Pear  became  clogged  with  scot,  and  could  not  act.  We 
have  been  told  that  there  are  still  many  fertile  Apple  trees  in 
the  most  confined  parts  of  London. 

Deficiency  of  Strawberry  Bloom  Buds  out  of  doors. — We 
lately  alluded  to  those  in  pot?,  find  on  the  whole,  nolwiihstand- 
ing  the  dry  summer  and  thortnesa  of  water,  we  have  never  had 
them  showing  better,  there  being  very  few  mitses.  All  those 
in  pots  had,  however,  received  more  or  less  protection  ficm  the 
severity  of  the  frost  in  winter.  We  fear,  however,  that  our 
ont-door  crop  of  Strawberries  will  not  be  an  average  one.  Our 
stiffish  loam  just  suits  Strawberiies,  aud  ihe  crops  heretofore 
have  been  uniformly  good,  going  off  sometimes  eooner  than  we 
liked,  as  they  did  last  year  from  want  of  moistute.  Many  of 
our  plants,  especially  those  turned  out  of  pots  alter  fiuiting 
under  glass  and  giving  us  some  gatherings  in  the  automu,  are 
now  coming  strong  and  looking  very  lairly,  but  on  closely 
examining  them,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  flower  trusEee, 
which  ought  now  to  be  seen  peeping.  Th^jto  turned  out  later 
are  rather  better.  Plants  which  have  been  a  second  ^car  in 
the  ground  are  likewise  deficient  in  this  respect.  In  the 
autumn  we  had  more  stocky  plants  -in  small  60-sized  pots 
than  we  felt  disposed  to  put  in  fruiting  pots,  and  these  we 
planted  out  in  good  soil  at  about  9  inches  apart,  intending  tu 
tak«  tbem  up  with  bails,  and  force  them  late  if  wanted,  as  a 
few  lights  in  a  frame  or  pit  when  thus  filled  are  useful  before 
the  out-of-door  plants  bear.  These  joung  plaiits  so  treated 
generally  show  very  strong  bloom  buds  for  the  size  ot  the 
plants.  Many  now  look  as  if  they  would  thow  well,  but  a 
goodly  number  are  likely  to  produce  nothing  but  leaves.  Of 
similar-sized  plants  of  diffeieut  kinds  potted,  watered  aa  well 
as  we  could  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  partly  protected  in 
winter,  very  few — -scarcely  two  in  a  hundn-d — have  failed  in 
shoning  bold  strong  flower-trusses,  the  most  forward  ripening 
well,  those  in  bloom  showing  fine  strong  fruitstalks,  and  those 
not  started  showing  broad  trusse?.  We  are  thus  particular 
because  we  would  wish  those  similarly  cirtumatbnced  to  state 
the  results  of  their  experience,  and  to  esamiue  the  appear- 
ance of  their  Strawberry  plants.  We  hope  we  shall  have  a 
fair  supply  out  of  doors,  but  already  ne  can  sf  e  that  it  will  not 
come  up,  BO  far  as  bloom  and  fruit  are  concerned,  to  our  usual 
free-blooming  and  our  heavy  crops. 

We  had  some  forebodings  last  autumn  that  this  might  be  the 
case,  and  it  would  be  of  little  use  mentioning  all  these  details 
if  we  did  not  hope  that  our  brother  observers  would  help  us 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  the  comparative  sboriness  of 
bloom  buds.  Now,  first,  such  coniparative  scarcity  of  bloom 
buds,  when  contrasted  with  previous  years,  is  not  at  all  owing 
to  continuing  a  snooession  of  barren  plants,  as  we  believed  to 
be  unfortunately  the  case  with  some  of  our  readers  last  year, 
who  had  beautiful  plants,  but  not  a  bloom,  as  the  best  and 
strongest  of  our  plants  were  turned  out  of  pots  last  season 
after  they  had  produced  fruit.  The  few  plants  potted,  and 
which  do  not  show  flower  trusses,  are  at  once  sent  to  enrich  the 
rubbish  heap.  These  fine  plants,  which  do  not  show  just  as 
we  would  like  them  to  do,  are,  therefore,  the  plants  that  fruited 
last  year,  and  similar  to  those  which,  in  all  previous  years, 
afterwards  produced  fine  crops  in  the  first  season  out  oJ  dcort. 
Plants  taken  from  those  inclined  to  be  barren  of  fruit  and 
flowers  are  not,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  diminished  number 
of  flower  trusses. 

Last  autumn,  when  we  had  some  foreboding  that  we  might 
have  a  small  crop  of  Strawberries  out  ot  doors  this  season,  we 
based  that  foreboding  on  the  dryness  to  which  the  plants  had 
been  subjected,  and  our  inability  to  water  them,  which  helped 
to  starve  instead  ot  mature  the  incipient  fruit  buds.  This 
idea,  however,  would  have  been  more  conclusive  but  for  the 
simple  fact  that  though  the  Strawberry  plants  in  1870  in  the 
open  ground  did  suffer  from  drought,  they  did  not  suffer  nearly 
so  much  as  in  1869,  when  whole  quarters  and  beds  seemed  Uke 
BO  much  dry  tinder  before  the  autumn  rains  came,  and  still 
irom  these  mummies  of  18G9  there  was  a  fair  show  of  bloom, 
though  not  extra  strong  in  1870. 


This  fact,  taken  in  eonneoiion  with  that  already  alluded  tr> 
that  young  plants  turned  out  of  small  pots  into  the  open 
ground  last  season  do  not  show  so  uniformly  and  strongly  for 
bloom  as  similar  plants  potted  and  receiving  less  or  more  pro- 
tection in  winter,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dryness  of 
the  summer  and  the  keen  frost  of  the  winter  united,  destroyed 
in  many  cases  the  incipient  fruit  bud,  though  doing  but  little 
injury  to  the  mere  leafy  part  of  the  plant.  We  might  mention 
some  other  corroborative  circumstances  ;  at  present  our  opinion 
is,  that  if  we  should  have  a  crop  of  Strawberries  at  all  short, 
it  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  summer  and  the 
coldness  of  the  winter,  and  that  more  moisture  in  the  one  case, 
or  more  protection  in  the  other,  might  have  mitigated  or  ob- 
viated tije  evil.  Even  the  enow,  which  protected  for  a  time, 
made  the  plants,  like  the  Cabbages  and  Broccoli,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  keen  frost  when  fully  exposed  afterwards. 

For  general  details  as  to  thinning  the  shoots  of  Peaches, 
thinning  Grapes,  proportioning  vapour  to  heat  in  houses,  and 
making  the  best  use  of  sun  heat  when  obtainable,  see  previous 
numbers. 

OENiMENTAL   DEPAETMEKT. 

We  proceeded  with  groundwork,  and  rolling  lawns  and  the 
sioes  of  walks  preparatory  to  edging  them.  Edging  with  an 
iron  once  a-year  makes  clipping  afterwards  more  easy.  About 
1  inch,  or  from  that  to  li  inch,  is  quite  high  enough  above  the 
walk  for  a  verge.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  deep  edge,  and 
all  the  more  if  the  raw  earth  is  at  all  seen.  A  walk  conjuring 
up  the  idea  ot  a  dilch,  or  of  a  mere  watercourse,  is  an  abomina- 
tion. Walks  much  above  the  general  level  are  equally  an  eye- 
sore. We  can  bring  to  our  mind's  eye  a  broad  walk  in  a 
public  garden,  so  rounded  and  high  in  the  centre,  that  everyone 
who  traversed  it  might  well  keep  saying  to  himself,  "  High  leg, 
low  leg." 

Proceeded  with  potting,  training,  cutting-making,  and  hard- 
ening off  bedding  plants,  and  putting  out  into  earth  pits  and 
trenches  lots  ot  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Ageralums,  &e.,  so 
as  to  find  room  for  Coleus,  Iresines,  &c.,  which  require  more 
heat  to  bring  them  on.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  room  for 
such  ntimbers  of  plants  now,  when,  from  every  place  being 
filled,  it  could  not  be  easily  found  out  where  they  all  could 
come  from  a  few  months  hence. 

Pricked  off  Lobelias,  and  we  shall  try  and  give  them  a  little 
heat  to  render  them  strong  for  planting  out.  We  aUo  pricked 
off  lots  of  seedlings  of  the  Golden  Pyrethrum,  and  set  them  in 
the  orchard  house,  ere  long  to  go  out  ot  doors.  We  have  a  lot 
of  old  plants  that  stood  the  winter  which  we  may  be  induced 
to  tear  to  pieces  and  plant  if  we  are  forced  to  do  so ;  but 
treat  these  old  plants  as  you  may,  they  will  never  have  the 
neatness  and  compactness  of  small  seedlings  pricked  off  now. 
Shallow  wooden  boxes  are  excellent  for  all  such  purposes.  If 
made  rough  and  open  they  need  no  drainage,  and  a  dash  with 
a  quicklime  brush  prevents  all  fungus  appearing. — B.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Seedling  Cinerabia  (A.  M.). — Tho  colour,  dark  blue,  is  intense,  the 
truss  good,  and  the  pips  well-shaped.  As  you  say  the  plant  is  of  good 
habit,  it  is  altogether  a  superior  variety. 

Parasite  on  Acacia  (K.  BaliJerray). — It  ig  the  common  Dodder,  Cus- 
cuta  europiea,  and  was  probably  brought  into  your  greenhouse  with  the 
soil. 

Camellia  Sport  (P.  L.). — It  is  not  unusiiol  for  red  flowers  to  be  pro- 
duced  occasionally  on  a  white  Camellia.  They  are  all  cross-breds,  and, 
as  in  all  cross-breds,  will  sometimes  exhibit  eyidenco  of  some  distant 
ancestry. 

Plants  foe  Window  Boxes  (A.  ij ). — There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this  ;  some  like  to  sow  seed  rather  than  purchase  plants.  We  give  a  few 
simple  arrangements  of  both.  From  seeds  :  1,  Mignonette  all  round  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  trained  so  as  to  hang  down  the  sides, 
Teu-wfek  tjtrcks  in  the  centre.  2.  Sweet  Alyssnm  for  an  edging  all 
round,  and  Saponaria  calabrica  in  the  centre.  3,  Calandrinia  umbellata 
for  the  margin,  and  Leptosiphou  androsactus  albus  in  the  centre.  Of 
plants:  1,  Cerastium  tomentosum  all  round,  Lobelia  specioea  at  each 
corner  and  midway  in  the  side  lines  of  Cerastinm,  filling  up  the  centre 
wiih  Scarlet  Geraniums.  2,  Variegated  Alyssum  all  round,  the  end  and 
central  plants  of  the  internal  line  being  Ageratum  Imptrial  Dwarf,  filled 
in  with  Zonal  Geranium  Black  Band.  Jl,  Lubelia  speciosa  all  round,  the 
ends  and  central  plants  of  the  middle  line  being  Centaurea  ragusina, 
filled  up  with  Golden  Tricolor  Geranium  Mrs.  Pollock.  These  will  suggest 
other  modes  of  arrangement. 

Garden  fob  Profit  ( W.  H.  O.).— Your  garden,  80  feet  by  44  feet,  con- 
taining as  it  does  about  S91  square  yards,  would  not  be  more  than  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  work  for  a  man,  and  could  only  be  made  to  employ  a 
gardener  by  covering  it  with  glass.  It  might  pay  if  you  were  to  construct 
a  vinery  on  the  ground,  and  besides  Grapes  have  in  the  house  bedding 
plants,  which  could  be  wintered  without  detriment  to  the  Vines  The 
Grapes  would  no  doubt  meet  with  a  ready  sale  from  August,  and  the 
plants  in  May.  As  to  growing  vegetables  to  sell  wholesale,  it  would  no 
doubt  pay  as  far  as  it  went,  but  would  not  employ  a  man  more  than  an 
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hour  a- day  or  a  month  a-year.  Were  the  garden  80  yards  by  44  yards 
instead  of  feet,  a  gardener  conld  well  attend  to  it  and  a  vinery  100  feet 
long  by  20  feet  wide. 

Violets  {Viola). — No.  1  is  of  a  very  good  size  for  its  kind,  and  Violets 
are  smaller  than  usual  this  season.  It  is  Queen  of  Violets  No.  2  is  very 
unlike  The  Czar  j  we  think  it  is  single  Russian,  but  cannot  say  positively 
without  leaves. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  not  Flowering  (A  Constant  Beader).— There 
must  be  Fomething  radically  wrong  in  your  treatment.  It  cannot  be  the 
fault  of  the  roots,  as  each  sends  up  a  flower-stem,  but  does  not  grow  more 
than  an  inch.  We  take  up  ours  as  you  do,  preserving  a  good  root  to  each, 
and  do  not  put  in  any  but  those  which  from  their  stoutness  are  likely  to 
flower.  The  thin  sharp-pointed  crowns  are  rejected.  We  place  them  in 
pans  about  4  inches  deep,  so  as  to  have  the  pomt  level  with  the  surface, 
give  good  drainage,  and  use  fibrous  loam  alone.  11  the  soil  is  moist  they 
are  not  watered,  but,  if  not,  they  are  gently  watered  ;  they  are  then  placed 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  from  5U°  to  55^  at  night.  They  are  kept 
moi&t ;  when  they  are  growing  freely  they  are  well  watered,  and  they  are 
then  placed  in  a  light  and  airy  position.  When  the  lowest  flowers  on  the 
spikes  expand  the  pans  are  lemoved  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of 
from  45*^  to  5j"  at  night,  which  hardens  the  plants  and  renders  them 
better  able  to  endure  the  cold  and  dry  atmosphere  of  rooms.  This  is  our 
practice  after  January ;  but  before  that  time  we  place  the  crowns  in  a 
Mushroom  house  in  the  dark  until  the  flower-spikes  are  about  4  inches 
long,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  light  position  in  a  house  with  a  tempe- 
rature of  55^  at  night.  Before  Januiiry  it  is  well  to  place  them  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  between  4'j^  and  45°, 
as  when  placed  directly  in  a  house  at  55"^  they  do  not  always  grow.  We 
have  had  them  placed  in  a  forcing  house  in  November,  and  have  found 
that  thev  do  not  move  at  all — we  have  known  them  remain  dormant  until 
May.  We  had  some  this  year  so  treated  ;  though  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°  at  night,  they  are  now  no  further  forward  than  when  they 
were  first  pnt  in,  and  we  shall  keep  them  where  they  are  to  see  when 
they  will  start.  If  they  were  placed  in  a  cooler  house  for  about  a  fortnight 
they  would  start  freely  enough,  but  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of 
their  not  starting.  Others  like  them  flowered  long  ago.  We  require 
twelve  13-inch  pans  every  week  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  flower. 

Tulips  (Zrfem,).~After  they  attain  a  full  size,  as  ihey  do  in  the  course 
of  the  third  or  fourth  season,  they  have  reached  the  maximum  of  growth, 
and  do  not  further  increase  in  size,  but  they  vary  considerably  in  size  under 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  seasons.  The  age  of  a  Tulip  bulb  Is  one 
year.  It  may  be  on  record  by  a  Butch  grower  that  one  is  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  so  it  might  be  of  Wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  seed  that 
perishes  with  the  new  plant.  The  bulbs  of  Tulips  do  not  become  smaller 
every  year,  except  under  impoverishing  treatment.  They  keep  good  for 
very  many  years,  but  not  when  subjected  to  forcing ;  then  they  dwindle. 

Shrubs— Have  they  Flowerkd?  (F.  G.).— Eurya  latifolia  variegata 
has  beautiful  foliage.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  flowered  in  this 
country,  but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  cultivating  for  its  flowers.  Kadsura 
japonica  has  rather  pretty  white  flowers  in  June,  but  is  not  remarkable. 
Viburnum  Sieboldi  we  know  nothing  of,  nor  of  Masimowiczia  omurensis. 
Osmanthus  illicifolius  is  a  fine  evergreen  shrub.  We  do  not  know  if  it 
has  flowered.  Having  chiefly  been  tried  in  sheltered  positions  their 
hardiness  is  not  fully  established. 

Camellias  in  Cold  Pits  (Wem).— They  may  be  grown  and  flowered 
in  cold  pits  and  frames  without  heat,  but  the  flowers  are  subject  to  spot 
and  injury  from  frost.  They  should  be  protected  ia  severe  weather,  and 
kept  in  the  dark  until  danger  from  scalding  is  past— that  is,  until  the 
plants  and  soil  are  thoroughly  thawed.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  to 
the  rim.  Magnolia  grandiflora  will  flower  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  plenty  of 
head  and  side  space  being  afforded,  but  it  succeeds  so  well  out  of  doors 
that  placing  it  in  a  house  is  occupying  space  that  might  be  better  devoted 
to  more  tender  subjects.  No  variety  of  Arbutus  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Camellia  Cuttings  {Wellington  Boac^.—ThQ  Cd.mG\\i&  is  not  diflB cult 
of  propagation  by  cuttings,  but  the  growth  of  the  plants  on  their  own 
roots  is  not  very  satisfactory,  p,nd  the  flowering  is  generally  very  in- 
different. The  single  varieties  are  mostly  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
employed  as  stocks.  The  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings  is  when  the 
wood  of  the  current  year  becomes  very  nearly  ripe,  or  at  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July.  The  cuttings  should  be  from  4  to  6  inches  long  ; 
cut  transversely  just  below  the  lowest  bud,  take  off  the  lowest  pair  of 
leaves,  and  insert  the  cuttings  up  to  the  nest  pair  of  leaves  in  sandy 
loam,  making  firm.  Place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  keeping  them  close, 
jnst  moist,  and  shaded  from  strong  sun.  In  about  three  months  they 
■will  bo  well  rooted,  and  may  be  potted  off  singly  in  sandy  loam,  and  be 
replaced  in  the  frames,  where  they  may  remain  throughout  the  winter 
with  protection  in  severe  weather,  or  they  may  be  housed  before  severe 
weather  sets  in. 

Bottle-brush  Plant  Propagation  {Idem). — There  is  more  than  one 
species  of  Beaufortia,  so  called,  but  that  known  to  gardeners  as  B. 
Bplendens  is  the  one  to  which  the  name  is  generally  applied.  They  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  and  those  of  our  plants  are 
now  in  that  condition.  Take  off  the  points  of  the  moderately  vigorous 
shoots  with  their  bases  firm,  and  about  3  inches  long.  Neatly  trim  off 
the  leaves  about  hulf  way  up,  and  insert  the  cutting  to  that  depth  in  sand, 
cover  with  a  bell-glass,  ana  set  it  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  moderate 
temperature— say  50  at  night,  and  without  bottom  heat.  They  will  strike 
in  about  tix  weeks,  and  should  then  bo  hardened  off.  Keep  them  moist 
but  nut  very  wet,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun. 

Ventilation  {R.  T.  0.).— The  simplest  mode  of  ventilating  the  lantern 
of  the  Bpan-roofed  house  would  be  by  rod  and  crank  on  each  side — that 
is,  if  the  house  faces  east  and  west.  In  a  lean-to  propagating  pit  the  air 
should  be  given  at  the  top  and  also  at  the  sides.  The  (Quantity  of  air  is  as 
you  manage  it.  For  a  small  house  like  yours,  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
an  opening  below  the  plate  at  the  back  wall,  15  inches  long  by  G  inches 
deep  at  every  4  feet,  and  in  front  4-inch  openings  the  size  of  a  brick 
would  be  sufficient.  In  a  Cucumber  pit,  now  a  mass  of  fruit,  there  is  no 
more  front  air  than  a  space  4.^  inches  by  2{  inches  at  every  4  feet,  and 
that  has  never  been  given  this  season  yet.  as  the  woudon  plug  that  fllln 
the  hole  has  merely  been  eased  a  little,  bo  as  juit  to  let  a  little  air 
in.  There  need  be  no  infringement  on  a  patent  for  opening  all  your 
ventilators  less  or  more  at  once.  There  is  no  better  cement  for  iron 
pipes  than  roagh  tow  packing  and  red  lead.     We  would  use  iron  filings 


close  to  the  boiler.    A  saddle  boiler  20  inches  by  20,  and  17  inches  in 
height,  will  suit  you. 

Peach  Trees  in  Pots  Failing  {Merlin),— It  is  not  easy  to  tell  why 
the  Peach  trees  in  pots  that  looked  so  well  in  autumn,  and  grow  well  in 
your  orchard  house  now,  have,  with  the  escoption  of  one,  a  Barrington 
Peach,  shown  no  bloom,  or  why  that  one  has  cast  its  bloom  without  setiing. 
Did  you  purchase  these  trees  established  in  pots?  If  not,  and  you 
potted  them  late,  that  would  be  a  minor  cause  of  failure,  as  all  fruiting 
plants  in  pots  require  to  be  well  established  in  these  before  fruiting. 
Another  cause  might  be  the  too  great  kindness  yon  have  given  them.  A 
lower  temperature  during  the  day,  and  perhaps  less  water  after  the  buds 
began  to  swell,  might  have  saved  the  fruit  buds.  Some  time  ago  we  saw 
plants  in  pots  rendered  barren  from  an  opposite  cause — namely,  keeping 
the  roots  too  dry  in  winter,  and  the  finest  buds  dropped  before  they 
swelled  much,  whilst  the  wood  bads  grew  very  well.  In  another  case  the 
fruit  buds  shrivelled  up  from  giving  the  trees  too  strong  a  dose  of  Gis- 
hurst.  The  one  tree  that  opened  its  blossoms  so  well,  and  then  dropped 
them  all,  might  do  so  owing  to  late  potting,  too  much  or  too  little  water, 
or  too  much  sun.  In  such  pots,  when  at  all  late  potted,  it  is  advisable  to 
thin  out  freely  all  the  weaker  blooms  for  the  first  season.  Afterwards 
they  will  generally  take  care  of  themselves.  We  once  had  a  good  crop  of 
Cherries  in  May  and  June  from  plants  brought  in  a  mat  package  in  March, 
but  they  were  potted  firmly  in  rather  small  pots  for  their  roots,  and  then 
the  pots  were  plunged  over  their  rims  in  a  mild  hotbed  out  of  doors, 
whilst  the  tops  were  shaded  and  syringed  in  sunny  days,  and  kept  cool 
by  free  exposure  to  air.  In  three  weeks  there  was  no  heat  in  the  bed, 
but  the  roots  had  made  fine  fresh  rootlets  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  then  the  plants  were  removed  to  the  orchard  house.  Without  thus 
insuring  early  rooting  we  should  have  expected  these  plants  to  drop  most 
of  their  blooms.  Without  such  care  they  ought  to  have  been  potted  in 
the  previous  spring  or  summer.  Though  we  cannot  clearly  see  the  cause 
of  failure,  yet  we  do  not  think  you  can  justly  complain  to  the  nursery- 
man, who,  by  your  own  description  of  the  trees,  seemed  to  have  given 
you  good  samples,  and  all  the  more  as  the  trees  obtained  at  the  same 
time,  nnd  planted  against  walls,  have,  notwithstanding  the  frost  and 
easterly  winds,  retained  many  blossoms.  In  such  a  case,  soon  after 
planting,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  a  portion  of  the  bloom 
dropping;  but  this  simple  fact  of  the  trees  doing  so  well  out  of  doors 
would  be  a  telling  argument  in  favour  of  the  tradesman,  and  also  tend  to 
show  that  there  was  some  cause,  very  likely  mistaken  kindness,  that  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  in-doors. 

Fruiting  Shoots  on  Peach  Trees  {Idem).~lt  is  quite  true  that,  on 
the  common  principle  of  fan  training,  it  is  the  shoot  made  and  ripened 
last  year  that  yields  blossom  and  fruit  this  season.  This  holds  good  even 
when  the  nipping-in  or  spur  system,  as  in  pot  culture,  is  resorted  to  ;  it 
is  the  nipped-back  part  of  this  year's  shoots  that  will  be  a  nest  of  buds 
next  year.  You  have  shown  the  outline  of  your  fan-trained  tree ;  well, 
each  of  these  shoots  on  your  tree,  if  all  of  last  season's  growth,  will  now 
be  bristling  with  young  shoots.  Allow  the  shoot  that  comes  nearest  the 
end  to  grow,  in  order  to  help  to  fill  your  wall.  If  that  should  be  over- 
strong,  nip  out  the  point  when  3  inches  long,  and  thus  you  may  have 
three  shoots  to  fiil  the  wall  instead  of  one.  Of  all  the  other  shoots  coming 
on  last  year's  wood,  first  remove  with  a  sharp  knife  the  foreright  shoots 
—that  is,  those  on  the  front  outside  of  the  last  year's  shoot,  and  leave 
just  as  many  on  the  sides  as  yon  will  find  room  for,  but  removing  these 
extra  shoots  not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  A  very  simple  plan  of  fan- 
training  the  Peach  is  to  have  the  requisite  number  of  leaders  to  fill  the 
wall,  then  to  have  bearing  shoots  between,  and  in  disbudding  now, 
to  leave  only  one  good  young  shoot  at  the  base  of  each  bearing  shoot, 
which  will  be  the  bearing  shoot  next  year,  when  the  one  that  has  borne 
this  season  is  cut  away.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Brehaut's 
little  work  to  you,  which  you  can  have  from  our  office  post  free  for  3s.  8rf. 

Vine  Tendrils  {Idem).— 'Wha.t  you  enclose  are  Vine  tendrils,  a  pro- 
vision which  enables  a  healthy  Vine  to  become  a  climbing  plant.  They 
are  not  in  any  way  the  rudiments  of  the  future  bunch  of  Grapes.  The 
rudiments  of  the  bunch  of  Grapes  will  be  found  peeping  near  the  front 
of  the  young  fruitful  shoots  by  the  time  they  are  2  or  3  inches  long.  We 
hope  you  have  noticed  them  before  now,  as  they  can  be  seen  before 
tendiiJa.  When  wood  is  not  well  ripened,  or  the  roots  are  too  deep,  even 
the  incipient  bunches  will  sometimes  run  off  into  something  like  a 
tendril.  We  are  sorry  that  these  little  matters  have  escaped  us,  but  of 
this  you  may  be  quite  certain,  that  we  shall  duly  attend  to  inquiries  when 
we  Imow  what  is  wanted,  and  if  we  cannot  give  a  decisive  answer,  we  will 
acknowledge  our  inability  to  do  so.  From  what  is  stated  above  you  would 
see  that  the  fruit  &f  Peaches  this  year  is  borne  on  young  wood  made  and 
matured  last  year  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  of  Vines  is  produced  on 
the  young  shoots  of  this  year's  growth,  coming  from  the  well-ripened 
buds  or  wood  of  last  year's  growth. 

Vines  Bleeding  {Idem).— Th&t  to  which  you  allude  and  Thomson's 
styptic  are  the  beat  for  arresting  this  flow  of  the  sap.  The  great  preven- 
tive is  early  pruning.  There  wUl  be  little  or  no  bleeding  without  a  fresh- 
cut  outlet.  Sometimes  when  the  roots  are  kept  warm  there  will  be  more 
disposition  to  this  flow  of  the  sap.  In  such  a  case,  where  there  is  the 
least  doubt,  it  is  well  to  prune  early,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  change,  and 
then  daub  each  cut  with  white-lead  paint  as  thick  as  it  will  work  with  a 
small  brush.  Sometimes,  when  from  late  pruning  the  Vines  showed 
signs  of  bleeding,  we  have  deferred  pruning  until  the  shoots  were  3  or 
4  inches  long.  We  have  always  entertained  the  idea  that  such  bleeding 
weakened  the  Vine  and  wasted  its  resources.  Such  an  opinion,  however, 
is  hardly  corroborated  by  experiment,  for  when  Vines  in  pots  were  left 
on  puri)ose  we  saw  but  little  difference  in  the  results  in  the  case  of  Vines 
that  bled  considerably  and  those  that,  from  pruning  early,  showed  no 
signs  of  such  bleeding.  However,  it  is  best  to  avoid  it,  and  early  prun- 
ing and  daubing  the  cut  enfls  with  thick  paint  are  about  the  simplest 
preventives  if  you  cannot  obtain  the  styptic.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  take 
the  running  there  will  be  no  chance  of  bleeding. 

Cocdmbers  in  Greenhouse  (/(icm).— You  could  not  have  a  better  place 
for  Cucumber-growing  than  the  greenhouse  alluded  to,  when  the  bedding 
plants  are  removed  in  May.  The  large  boxes  or  pots  will  do  admirably, 
but  in  planting  we  would  not  fill  the  boxes  more  than  three-fourths  full. 
That  will  always  be  sinking;  but  onr  object  would  be  to  add  an  inch  or 
two  of  rich  compost  to  the  surface  every  two  or  three  weeks— in  fact,  as 
the  fine  white  roots  spread  over  the  surface,  just  add  a  little  more.  The 
Cucumbers  should  be  trained  to  a  wire  or  string  trellis,  not  less  than 
16  inches  from  the  front  glass,  and  as  far  from  the  glass  of  the  roof.    To 
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obtain  good  Cncnmbers  it  iB  not  necessary  to  resort  to  any  mode  of  im- 
pregnation. To  make  sure  of  seed  it  is  desirable  to  resort  to  it ;  and  all 
that  is  neceBsary  is  to  take  a  male  flower  that  has  dusty  pollen  on  its 
anther  boxes,  remove  the  petals  of  the  flower,  and  pat  the  pollen  boxes 
in  the  centre  of  the  female  flower  when  fully  expanded.  To  make  sure 
yon  must  do  it  more  than  once  if  not  experienced,  so  as  to  see  that  anther 
and  pistil  are  ripe.  This  is  not  at  all  required  for  getting  fine  shapely 
Cucumbers.  If  you  and  your  friends  use  this  Cucumber  house  for  smoking 
in  daring  the  summer  evenings,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  the  foUngo 
dry  before  there  is  much  smoking. 

Vine  Leaves  Flaggikg  (T.  Barrett). — We  can  assign  no  reason  for 
your  Vines  flagging  and  the  leaves  dying,  unless  they  have  been  frosted 
during  the  late  severe  weather,  or  rats  or  mice  have  nibbled  the  roots  and 
stem.  One  of  our  best  Vines  never  broke  this  season.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  stem  and  roots  have  been  nibbled  through.  This  is,  however, 
less  likely  to  be  the  case  with  your  Vines  planted  inside. 

BowooD  Muscat  Grapes  Imperfectly  Developed  (T.  H.  D.).  —  We 
think  it  is  owing  to  immature  wood,  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  heat,  or 
an  inadequate  sapply  of  water.  Severe  attacks  of  red  spider  will  also 
occasion  a  defective  formation  of  the  buds.  We  advise  you  this  season 
to  give  the  Vines  abundant  waterings,  x'lenty  of  heat,  and  an  abundance 
of  air  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  and  this  secured,  we  think  the 
bunches  will  develope  perfectly  another  season.  We  do  not  think  Black 
Hamburgh  a  suitable  stock  for  either  the  Bowood  Muscat  or  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  It  suits  the  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which,  as  com- 
pared to  the  former  two,  is  a  moderate  grower.  With  us  the  White 
Muscats  just  named  are  very  vigorous  on  their  own  roots,  and  succeed 
well  in  a  moderately-heated  house.  The  Midresfield  Court  Muscat  is  a 
splendid  Grape,  finer  in  bunch  than  Mrs.  Pince,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  preferable  to  that  variety.  Both  ought  to  be  in  every 
heated  vinery. — G.  A. 

Inarching  Vines  (J.  D.).— Royal  Ascot  would  do  well  on  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  same  stock  would  suit  the  Golden  Champion.  For  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscat,  the  Syrian  and  Gros  Guillaume,  or  Barbarossa,  would 
answer  well.  You  may  inarch  them  at  any  time  after  growth  commences, 
or  when  there  are  leaves  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and  so  prevent  bleeding, 
and  we  should  perform  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  wood  of  the  scion 
becomes  sufficiently  long  and  firm  to  bear  cutting  without  danger  of 
breaking.  The  younger  the  wood  the  greater  will  be  the  success,  and  the 
more  speedy  the  union.    On  old  wood  the  scion  does  not  take  kindly. 

Iris  reticulata  not  Flowering  (<?.  S).— We  think  the  cause  of  the 
non-flowering  this  year  is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  plant  by  the  pre- 
vious year's  flowering  and  the  dryness  daring  summer.  It  would  be 
much  the  best  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  re- 
move them  to  a  cool  house  before  severe  weather  sets  in. 

Neapolitan  Violets  to  Bloom  in  November  (W.  fl".).— Divide  the  old 
plants,  and  plant  the  well-rooted  runners  early  in  May  on  an  east  border, 
in  good  rich  soil,  well  dug,  and  liberally  dressed  with  leaf  soil  or  well- 
decayed  manure.  Plant  in  lines  a  foot  apart,  and  9  inches  from  plaut  to 
plant  in  the  row,  shading  for  a  few  days  if  the  weather  is  bright,  and 
watering  freely  if  necessary.  Keep  the  soil  stirred,  not  going  so  deep  as  to 
disturb  the  roots,  and  give  copious  supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and 
as  many  sprinklings  overhead  as  you  can  with  soot  water,  mixing  one 
peck  of  soot  in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  In  September  take  them  up  with 
good  balls,  plant  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  in  a  warm  situation,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  full  sun,  and  shade  for  a  few  days.  Keep  down  the  lights  in  fine, 
mild  weather,  drawing  them  on  only  in  severe  periods  and  in  very  wet 
weather,  but  at  such  times,  though  shielding  the  plants  from  excessive 
rains,  admit  abundance  of  air.  The  Neapolitan  is  not  a  good  Violet  for 
early  winter  blooming,  but  is  fine  for  spring,  and  is  the  sweetest  of  all. 
The  Czar  and  the  single  and  double  Rus&ian  are  the  best  for  winter. 

Common  Brake  Fern  Planting  under  Trees  (C.  L.).— We  know  of 
no  plan  so  good  as  rt  moving  the  top  6  inches  of  the  spot  where  they  grow 
plentifully  but  not  very  strongly,  and  in  that  you  will  secure  enough 
roots  for  a  good  growth.  If  taken  from  where  they  grow  strongly,  the 
rhizomes  cannot  be  removed  without  going  a  considerable  depth,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  grow  well. 

Border  for  Greenhouse  Climbers  (J.  D.).— The  border  should  be 
the  width  of  the  front  stage— r  e.,  3  feet,  and  continued  the  length  of  the 
house.  It  should  be  brought  level  with  the  floor  line,  or  not  more  than 
3  to  6  inches  above.  The  climbers  are  best  planted  out,  and  the  border 
should  be  wholly  inside  the  house.  The  border  is  intended  to  be  under 
the  front  shelf,  and  the  width  of  the  shelf,  whatever  that  may  be.  Out- 
side borders  are  of  no  use,  except  for  those  kinds  which  are  required  to 
cover  a  large  space  ;  besides,  they  are  only  suited  for  the  hardier  subjects, 
as  Fuchsias,  Wistarias,  and  Clematises. 

Pelargonium  Leaf  Spotted  {C.  B.  M.).—The  leaf  is  spotted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  sap,  arising,  we  think,  from 
more  being  taken  up  than  can  be  elaborated  by  the  leaves.  The  soil  is 
too  rich,  though  if  you  were  to  give  the  plants  a  little  more  heat,  light, 
and  an  abundance  of  air,  it  is  likely  they  would  become  healthy  and 
flower  well.    The  soil  and  atmosphere  we  think  too  dry. 

Peas  Mildewed  {A.  Z.  F.  C.).— All  our  Peas  sown  after  the  middle  of 
May  are  sown  in  trenches  prepared  as  for  Celery,  with  this  difi'erenco, 
that  they  have  the  soil  returned  level.  We  take  oat  a  trench  18  inches 
or  2  feet  wide,  and  a  good  spade  deep,  and  put  in  about  4  inches  of  manure, 
dig  it  in,  then  fill  up  with  soil,  give  another  coat  of  manm-e,  and  dig  it  in. 
We  then  sow  the  Peas  in  a  wide  drill,  more  like  one  made  for  Potatoes 
than  in  ordinary  practice  with  Peas.  When  the  Peas  show  flower,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  we  give  a  good  soaking  with  water,  mulch  the  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  rows  to  the  distance  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  re- 
peat the  waterings  twice  a-week,  giving  a  good  soaking.  A  slight  earth- 
ing-up  does  good.  To  have  good  late  Peas  it  is  necessary  to  water  freely, 
and  mulch  so  as  to  lessen  evaporation.  Dry^jess  at  the  root  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  mildew  in  Peas.  Give  them  plenty  of  moisture,  and  treat 
them  liberally  with  manure,  either  hquid  or  solid,"  and  it  will  disappear. 

Fernery  Construction  {Flora).— The  principal  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  nature  ;  but  do  as  you  may,  no  imitation  doorways  can  be  made  to 
appear  otherwise  than  as  works  of  art,  and  rustic  art  may  advantagcouyly 
be  employed  in  buildings  of  this  character ;  yet  it  seems  strange  to  have 
a  doorway  of  bark  or  wood  put  together  ia  rustic  style,  and  have  the 
roof  of  smooth  timber  showing  mechanical  skill.  It  is  not  the  exterior 
of  such  places  that  we  have  to  consider  so  much  as  the  interior,  and  we 
consider  it  shouUl  form  one  scene.    If  it  be  rock,  rock  should  everywhere 


prevail,  and  that  rock  should  be  of  one  description.  We  give  all  credit 
for  the  endeavour  to  bring  together  as  great  a  diversity  of  materials  and 
characteristics  as  possible  in  a  small  space,  but  that  very  diversity  is 
fatal  to  the  natural  effect,  for  there  is  no  geological  connection  between 
the  materials  employed  ;  and  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  confusion  or  mixture  of  many  substances  in  the  SEime 
spot.  We  therefore  would  not  employ  a  great  variety  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  rockery  for  Ferns.  The  very  best  imitations  of  natural 
rocks  are,  however  well  executed,  very  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  which  is  in  our  estimation  the  sole  object  of  the  structure.  The 
best  material  for  a  rockery  for  Ferns  is  free  grit  or  sandstone,  we  prefer 
the  former  ;  and  no  other  material  would  we  employ  but  limestone,  some 
of  the  petrified  forms  of  which  are  very  suitable.  The  free  grit  or  sand- 
stone admits  of  two  forms  of  arrangement — the  massive  and  boulder.  In 
extensive  arrangements  the  former  is  the  better,  though  it  may  be  practised 
on  a  small  scale,  but  small  rockeries  are  more  consistent  on  the  boulder 
principle.  Either  of  the  arrangements  will  answer  for  limestone,  but  if 
the  stone  has  been  rent  it  must  bo  put  together  as  a  mass,  and  not  on  the 
boulder  system,  which  is  that  of  large  or  small  stones  which  have  for  ages 
been  rent  from  the  parent  rock.  In  your  case  we  would  have  the  massive 
as  well  as  the  boulder  system.  The  steep  parts  we  would  have  in  the 
massive  style,  and  the  lower  parts  formed  of  boulders  so  disposed  as  if 
they  had  fallen  from  a  height,  or  fallen  from  the  massive  part  near.  Of 
course  you  will  so  construct  the  rockworkthat  a  number  of  openings  will 
be  left  for  plants,  such  as  ledges,  clefts,  crevices,  and  hoUgws.the  boul- 
ders of  course  forming  their  own  openings,  likewise  have  sloping  parts 
for  soil  for  plants.  In  no  case  need  every  part  of  the  wall  be  covered 
with  rock,  though  some  are  at  great  pains  to  hide  them.  It  will  be  enough 
if  they  are  of  stone  of  a  kind  that  will  moss,  and  we  would  employ  stones 
from  a  building,  if  we  could  obtain  them,  rather  than  stone  newly  quarried. 
The  upright  wall  showing  in  parts,  with  projecting  rocks  here  and  there, 
and  fallen  boulders  in  other  parts,  will  give  a  great  diversity.  In  con- 
structing the  walls  we  would  not  remove  or  strike  off  the  mortar,  but 
leave  it  as  it  is  pressed  out  at  the  joints.  This  upright  part  will  in  time 
be  covered  with  seedling  Ferns  and  Moss,  and  will  have  an  excellent 
effect,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  Ficus  repeus.  We  would,  however, 
syringe  it  well,  and  when  wet  dash  against  it  finely  sifted  peat,  which 
will  cling  to  the  wall,  and  rest  on  the  lime  projecting  from  the  joints  suffi- 
ciently for  the  speedy  growth  of  moss  and  the  spores  of  Ferns.  The 
entrance  should  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible.  We  usually  have  an 
archway,  the  stones  laid  so  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the 
two  sides,  and,  becoming  wedged,  had  naturally  formed  the  arch.  You 
may  introduce  water  with  goo  i  effect,  as  a  dropping  well  or  a  spring  from 
a  fissure  in  the  rock,  forming  a  small  stream,  then  a  pool,  and  disap- 
pearing in  a  hole  or  fissure.  It  may  also  be  brought  over  rock,  appearing 
as  a  stream  coming  from  high  ground  intercepted  by  falling  over  the 
perpendicular  or  declining  rock,  and  forming  a  rill  over  the  rock  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  cascade  if  there  is  sufficient  water  and  the  rocks  so  disposed. 
The  door  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  let  it  be  seen  as  little  as  possible  from  any 
part  of  the  interior.  We  hope  shortly  to  give  more  fully  our  views  of  a 
fernery. 

Eucharis  amazonica  which  Flower  Four  Times  a-vear.— The  plants 
are  potted  in  loam  and  a  little  sand,  placed  in  a  house  where  they  have 
bottom  heat  all  the  year  round,  and  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry. 
They  were  potted  eight  years  ago,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  them 
since,  except  top-dressing  tnem  with  sandy  loam,  and  occasionally 
watering  with  liquid  manure. — J.  Sayers,  Gardener  to  Thomas  Bewley^ 
Esq.,  Rockville,  Blackrock. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Stephanotis  floribunda  {A.  F.  G.).— The  white  insect 
on  the  truss  of  flowers  is  mealy  bug.  It  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  it  when 
it  has  taken  a  hold.  We  have  freed  our  stove  from  it  by  syriuRing  the 
plants  forcibly  and  repeatedly  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  140*^,  adding 
to  eveiy  gallon  twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Fumigation  with 
tobacco  will  not  destroy  the  insect,  though  it  may  retard  its  progress. 
We  cannot  say  how  it  would  answer  in  your  case,  as  the  plant  being  on 
the  roof  it  is  probable  that  the  hot  water  dripping  on  the  plants  beneath 
would  injure  the  young  growth  if  they  are  of  kinds  likely  to  hold  water 
in  their  centres,  as  Dracienas.  We  have  not  experienced  any  injury  from 
its  application,  and  any  tender  plants  it  is  easy  to  remove.  It  is  useless 
trying  to  kill  this  insect  by  gentle  sprinklings;  the  water  must  be  applied 
with  force  to  wash  off  the  insects.  When  the  plants  are  cleared  from  the 
mealy  bug  we  give  a  good  syringing  with  a  solution  of  3  ozs.  of  soft  soap 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  with  twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  apply- 
ing this  at  a  temperature  of  140^.  We  find,  however  careful  we  may  be 
in  excluding  all  plants  infested  with  it  from  our  houses,  occasionally  it 
finds  its  way  into  our  collection  on  bought  plants,  and  from  quarters 
whence  we  should  not  expect  it.  We  would  not  have  a  plant  infested 
with  mealy  bug  at  a  gift.  In  stoves  and  vineries  nothing  does  so  much 
good  as  forcible  syringings,  as  above  indicated. 

Fungus  on  Juniper  Bark  (W.  H.  M.). — The  orange-coloure'i  jelly-like 
fungus  is  the  Podisoma  Juniperi-communis,  and  very  common  on  the 
Juniper, 

Name  of  Apple  (GF.  C,  Croi/doft).— Marmalade  Pippin; 

Names  of  Plants  (Mar?/).— Saxifraga  crassifolia.  (Lady  Eing).~lTiB 
tuberosa,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  East.  (J.  B.). — Cory- 
dalis  solida.  (-4.  F.).—The  Holly  Fern,  Polystichum  Lonchitis.  [A.  B.  C). 
— A  double  Anemone,  A.  pavonina  fl.-pl.  It  is  well  known  in  nurseries. 
lA.  C). — Scilla  sibirica.  [A  Youna  Gardener). — Amelanchier  Botryapium. 
( W.  Dawber). — Anemone  pavonina  fl.-pl. 


poultry,   bee,   and  pigeon   CHaONICLE. 


THE   STROUD   POULTRY   SHOW. 

Will  yon  allow  me,  through  your  oolnmns,  to  make  an 
appeal,  which  I  trust  will  be  endorsed  by  all  the  influence  o£ 
The  Jooknal  of  Hokticultuee,  to  the  managers  of  the  Stroud 
Poultry  Show,  to  alter  the  date  o£  their  next  meeting,  so  as  not 
to  clash  ia  point  of  time  with  the  great  gathering  of  the  Bath, 
West  of  England,  and  Southern  Counties  Association  at  Guild- 
ford ?  The  latter  Society,  with  its  great  name  and  reputation, 
with  variooa  and  comprehensive  exhibitions,  including  the  fine 
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arts,  horses,  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  everything  oonneeted  with 
agriculture,  and  a  specially  good  collection  of  poultry;  more- 
over with  ramifications  estending  throughout  the  south  of 
England,  with  an  enormous  capital  raised  to  meet  its  expenses, 
and  with  a  great  influx  of  visitors  attracted,  even  from  long 
distances,  is  a  most  formidable  rival.  Now,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  prize  poultry,  like  everything  else,  cannot  "  be  in  two 
places  at  once,"  and  the  Stroud  Show,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  be  a  great  sucoes?,  will  doubtless  suffer  greatly  in  point 
of  attractiveness  through  the  absence  of  many  of  the  best  pens 
of  poultry  in  England. 

Considering  the  scanty  number  of  southern  shows  compared 
■withthose  of  the  north,  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  two  ex- 
hibitions, both  offering  liberal  prizes,  should  clash  with  each 
other  in  point  of  time.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  convey  through 
you  to  the  Stroud  authorities  the  feehng  of  many  exhibitors, 
and  to  appeal  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  success  of  their 
show,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors,  to  alter  the 
date  of  it. — An  Old  Exhieiioe. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  POULTRY  AND 
PIGEON  SHOW. 

The  annual  spring  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  inst. 
and  following  three  days  in  the  gallery  of  the  large  hall  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  Kildare  Street,  Dublin.  There  were  nearly  fonr  hundred 
entries,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  qnalitv  of  the  birds  was  verv 
high.  ^        "^  ■' 

Of  the  Silver- Grey  DorMnr/s,  most  of  the  best  birds  had  gouty  feet, 
bnt  in  point  of  feather  and  colour  they  were  perfect.  The  Dark  Greys 
were  much  better  in  feet,  and  some  of  the  birds  were  good  in  colour. 
There  were  some  good  Sjmn.ish  fowls,  bnt  many  of  these  were  not  well 
shown,  and  required  much  better  .attention  as  to  cleanliness  in  face 
and  drops.  The  Dark  Brahmas  were  a  good  class,  most  of  the  birds 
deserving  notice  ;  but  those  of  the  Light  variety  were  very  poor,  being 
quite  yellow  and  short  of  marking.  The  first-prize  Buff  'Cochins  were 
a  fine  pair  of  birds,  and  in  excellent  order ;  the  second-prize  birds 
extremely  large,  but  in  poor  condition.  Several  other  pens  were  well 
worthy  of  position.  The  Whites  and  Blacks  were  moderate,  and  most 
of  the  Partridge-coloured  good  in  shape,  bnt  wanting  in  marking, 
although  the  first-prize  cockerel  was  perfect  in  colour  and  marking. 
Of  Game,  several  pens  were  left  out  on  account  of  the  trimming, 
which  was  something  extraordinary,  and  carried  out  in  the  most  un- 
blushing manner.  [We  wish  our  reporter  had  stated  the  names.— Eds.  ] 
There  were  but  two  classes  for  Hamlmrqhs,  and,  excepting  the  prize 
birds,  they  were  poor.  Of  the  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  both  the  winning 
birds  were  Silvers,  the  first  taking  that  position  only  through  condi- 
tion, the  second  being  more  perfect,  especially  the  cockerel,  but  very 
dirty.  The  Black  Polnmh  were  verv  fine,  as  also  were  the  Gold  and 
SUvers.  For  La  FlecJic,  both  the  p'rizes  were  won  with  good  birds. 
The  Houdans,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-prize  birds,  were  veiy 
faulty  in  comb,  and  this  remark  applies  also  to  the  single-cock  class 
of  that  variety.  All  the  remaining  classes  of  single  cocks  were  well 
filled,  and  all  contained  excellent  birds,  particularly  the  Cochins  and 
Brahmas.  In  the  Variety  class  were  Nrotch  Grn/s,  Malays,  and  Praia 
fowls,  but  the  latter  were  but  of  ordinary  quality.  Game  Bantams 
were  of  moderate  quality,  but  the  Black  in  the  Variety  class  were  very 
good. 

Among  the  Pigeons  we  were  particulaily  struck  with  the  first-prize 
Blue  Pouters.  These  were  exceedingly  fine  in  shape  and  colour.  The 
cock  bird  was  20  inches  in  feather,  aiid  9i  inches  in  limb.  The  Al- 
mond Tumblers,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Zarhorst,  were  very  good  in  skull, 
and  well  broken  in  feather.  The  Fantails  were  but  moderate,  but  the 
Jacobins  most  exquisite,  the  first-prize  Blacks  being  very  small  and 
neat  in  hood  and  chain.  The  Owls  were  poor,  but  the  winning  Barbs 
very  good  in  skall  and  eye.  In  the  Variety  class  a  fine  pair  of  Silver 
Runts  were  firnt. 

Turhcys  had  two  classes,  and  both  were  well  represented,  Mr. 
Cooper  showing  the  heaviest  birds,  hnt  as  far  as  regards  colour  and 
condition,  he  was  beaten  entirely  by  Mr.  Mowbray.  There  was  one 
bird  of  the  Crested  variety.  Some  very  large-framed  Oeesc  were 
shown.  The  Eouon  7)«cfe,  though  good,  showed  the  effects  of  the 
breeding  season  in  defective  bills,  although  the  winners  were  right  in 
that  respect.  The  Aylesburys  were  a  good  lot.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  splendid  pair  of  young  birds,  closely  pressed  by  Mr. 
Cooper's  pen,  but  his  birds  were  not  in  good  order. 

DoRKiNos.— ,9i;i.pr-Grc;/.  — 1,  R.  P.  Willinma,  Clonturf.  2,  G.  N.  Pardon, 
KUlncan.  3.  Mrs.  WnrbnrloD,  Naas.  he,  W.  (i.  MuUiKan.  Bclfant.  c,  €apt. 
Downman.  KiUKStown  ;  S.  Mowbray,  Mountratli.  Ami  ntkrr  Colour— \,  fi.  A. 
Pemn,  Louithlmstown.  3,  li.  A.  SiephonB,  Dublin.  8,  S.  Mowbray,  he,  Mrs. 
Warburton. 

Spanish.— 1,  G.  A.  Pcrrin,  Oo.  DuWin.  3,  G.  A.  Stopbcna.  3,  W.  G.  Mulligan, 
Belfast.    *i:.  E.  Fox, I!nllHbriilgc  ;  Miss  ile  Oourov  Drevar,  Biaultroclt ;  J.Barlnw. 

Bnin.MA  PooTnA.— /Jnr/c— ].  R.  W.  Boyle.  2,  P.  H.  Orcon,  Windsor,  BoHast. 
)«;,  Mrs.  Warbartim;  G.  A.  Stcplicns.  Lioht.—\,  Dr.  J.  F.  Duncan,  Fln«las. 
2,  Capt.  Downman. 

CoOHm-CniNA.— BiKTor  Circnnmon.— 1.  O.  A.  Pcrrin.  2.  F.  H.  Green,  fcc,  W. 
H.  Pemn ;  G.  A.  Perrin.  While  or  Black— I,  K.  P.  Williams,  Climtart.  2  and 
he,  Mrs.  Taallo.  c,  G.  A.  Perriu.  Brown  or  Pnrl.rUlie.-l,  G.  A.  Stephens. 
2  and  AC,  Mrs.  Taaffe.  niark  or  Brown  RmI.—I,  G.  A.  Perrin.  2.  T.  HafHold,  Bray. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— 1,  T.  Hafflcld.    2  and  he,  G.  A.  Pon'in. 

HAMBUnans.- PcnciUer!.- 1,  G.  A.  Perrin,    2,  Hon.  .7.  Maasv,  Limerick.    hcZ. 


Stoney,  M.D.,  Duhlin  ;  Hon.  J.  Massy ;  Miss  Hennis.    Spangled.— 1,  S.  Mow- 
bray.   2,  G.  A.  Perrin.    he,  V.  H.  Greene. 

White-crested  Black  Fowl,  oh  Black-oeested  White  Fowl.  — 1  and 
3,  Miss  de  Conroy  Drevar.    he,  K.  P.  Williams,    c,  3.  K.  Millner,  Blaokrook. 

POLAXDS  (GoldorSUver).-!,  G.  A.  Perrin.  2,  K.  P.  Williams,  c,  Capt.  Down- 
man. 

La  Fleche.— 1  and  2,  G.  A.  Stephens,    he,  Capt.  Downman. 

HouDAN.- 1,  G.  A.  Stephens.     2,  J,  C.  Cooper,  Limerick. 

CHEVE-CtEUP..- 1,  Hon.  J.  Massy.    2,  Lieat.-Col.  C.  R.  Chichester. 

ToEKETs.— 1  and  8,  J.  C.  Cooper.    2.  S.  Mowbray. 

Geese— 1,  J.  C.  Cooper.  2  and  3,  Mrs.  Warbui'ton.  he,  R.  P.  Williams ;  Sirs. 
Warburton. 

DxjcKs.-Roum.—l,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  2,  J.  C.  Cooper,  he,  S.  Mowbray ;  W.  G. 
Mulligan ;  G.  H.  Stephens ;  Miss  Simmonds,  Lonshlinstown ;  K.  P.  Williams  ; 
G.A.  Ferrm.  Alflesoitry.—l,  S.  Mowbray.  2,  J.  C.  Cooper,  /tc,  Hon.  J.  Massy ; 
W.  G.  Mulligan :  B.  P.  Williams';  Mrs.  Warburton. 

Ornamental  Waiekeowl.— 1  and  2,  E.  P.  Williams,  he,  Lient.-Col.  C.  R. 
Chichester. 

Sellino  Class.  — 1,  J.  K.  MiUner.  2,  Mrs.  Taaffe  (Lemon  Coohin-China). 
3,  Mrs.  Mannion,  Ashtown.  Dublin  (Spanish),  he,  W.  G.  Mulligan  (Dark 
Brahma  Pootra);  Mrs.  Warburton  (Silver-Grey  Dorkings  and  Dark  Brahma 
Pootra);  Capt.  Downman  (Buff  Cochin-China) ;  G.  A.  Stephens;  S.Mowbray 
(Dorking) ;  J.  Hyland.  e,  J.  K.  Millner ;  E.  E.  Scale ;  Lieut.-Col.  Chichester ; 
Dr.  Duncan, 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

DoRKiNO.— 1,  F.  H.  Green.  3,  G.  N.  Purdon.  he,  Mrs.  Warburton;  R.  P. 
Wilhams ;  S.  Mowbray  ;  Mrs.  Cla^  ;  G.  A.  Stephens ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 

SPANISH.-I,  B.  P.  Williams.  2,  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene,  Bray.  Ac,  W.  G.  Mulligan  ; 
G.  A.  Stephens  ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Duncan,    c,  H.  L.  K.  Harman.  Ballymahon. 

Cochin-China.— 1,  G.  A.  Perrin.  2,  Mrs.  Clay,  Killiney  Road,  he.  Dr.  Dun- 
can,   e.  Mrs.  Taaffe  ;  G.  A.  Pen-in. 

BRAH3IA  PeoTRA.— 1,  Mrs.  Warburton.  2,  U.  W.  Boyle,  he,  Mrs.  Warburton ; 
G.  A.  Stephens,    c,  E.  A.  Scale,  Kilgobbin  ;  Dr.  Duncan ;  R.  W.  Boyle. 

La  Fleche.- 1  and  2,  G.  A.  Stephens. 

HoDDA-N.- 1,  G.  A.  Stephens.  2,  Mrs.  Clay,  /ic,  Hon.  J.  Masav ;  J.  C.  Cooper ; 
Mrs.  Clay. 

CREVE-CtEua.— 1,  J.  Carleton,  Shankhill.    2,  Hon.  J.  Massy. 

Game.— 1  and  2,  G.  A.  Perriu.    he,  F.  H.  Greene. 

Game  Bantams  (Any  variety).—!,  Master  Downman,  Kingstown.  2,  G.  A. 
Perrin.    he,  Mrs.  Taaffe :  G.  A.  Perrin ;  N.  E.  Wallace. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).—!.  G.  A.  Stephens.  3,  T.  Reynolds,  Co.  Dublin. 
he,  T.  A  Bond,  Londonderry  ;  F.  Pen-in. 

Antt  OTHER  Variety.— I,  s.  Mowbray.  2,  E.  A.  Scale,  /ic,  Mrs.  Taaffe ;  J.  C. 
Cooper ;  J.  C.  Dodwell ;  R.  Dane,    c,  E.  A.  Scale. 

Tdbkeys.— 1.  S.  Mowbray.  2,  J.  C.  Cooper,  Limerick,  he,  Lieut.-Col.  0,  E. 
Chichester ;  Dlisa  L.  King. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— !,  R.  W.  Smith.    2,  J.  M'DonneU.    he,  E.  A.  Scale. 

Podters.— 1,  F.  W.  Zurhorst.    2,  J.  K.  Millner.    he,  B.  A.  Scale ;  J.  M'DoimeU. 

ToMBLERS  (Any  variety).— 1,  F.  W.  Zurhorst.  3  and  c,  E.  A.  Scale,  he,  J. 
M'Donnell,  Dublin  ;  J.  K.  Millner. 

Fantails.— 1,  2,  and  e,  E.  A.  Scale.    hc,l.  K.  Millner ;  J.  M'Donnell. 

Jacobins.—!  and  2,  E.  A.  Scale,    he,  J.  Dowling,  Cork ;  J.  M'Donnell. 

Owls.—!  and  2,  J.  M'Donnell.    he,  J.  Dowling. 

Bares.- 1  and  2,  J.  Dowling.    he,  R.  W.  Smith,  Cahir ;  E.  A.  Scale. 

Tuebits.— 1,  E.  A.  Scale.  3,  J.  Dowling.  he,  F.  W.  Zm-horst ;  B.  A.  Scale ; 
J.  Dowling. 

Any  OTHER  ViEtETr.—l,  F,  W.  Zarhorst.  2,  J.  K. Millner.  Ac,  J. M'DonneU; 
J.  K.  Millner. 

The  Judges  were — Mr.  E.  Button,  Pudsey,  Yorkshire;  Mr.  G. 
Meney,  Blessington  ;  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Tralee. 


THE  POISON   OF  THE   HONEY  BEE  AS  A 
MEDICINE.— No.  1. 

In  the  first  edition  of  nay  work  on  the  "  Hive  and  Honey 
Bee,"  published  in  1853,  I  said  : — 

"  An  intelligent  Mandingo  African  informed  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  they  do  not  in  his  country  dare  to  eat  unsealed  honey  until 
it  is  first  boiled.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  all  unsealed  honey 
is  generally  rejected.  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the 
noxious  quality  of  the  honey  gathered  from  some  flowers,  is  for  the 
most  part  evaporated  before  it  is  sealed  over  by  the  bees,  while  the 
honey  is  thickening  in  the  cells.  Boiling  the  honey  would  of  coarse 
expel  it  more  effectnally,  and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  some 
persons  are  not  able  to  eat  even  the  best  honey  with  impunity,  until 
after  it  is  boiled !  I  believe  that  if  persons  who  are  injured  by  honey, 
would  subject  it  to  this  operation  they  would  usually  find  it  to  exert  no 
injurious  influence  on  the  system. 

"  I  have  met  with  individuals  upon  whom  a  sting  produced  tho 
singular  effect  of  causing  their  breath  to  smell  like  the  venom  of  the 
enraged  insect. 

"  While  the  poison  of  most  snakes  and  many  other  noxious  animals 
affects  only  the  circulating  system,  and  may  therefore  be  swallowed 
with  impunity,  the  poison  of  tbe  bee  acts  powerfully,  not  only  upon  the 
circulating  system,  but  upon  the  organs  of  digestion. 

"An  old  writer  recommends  a  powder  of  dried  bees  for  distressing 
cases  of  stoppages ;  and  some  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  have 
recently  recommended  a  tea  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  bees 
for  the  same  complaint,  while  the  homo3opathic  physicians  employ  the 
poison  of  the  bee,  which  they  call  "apis,"  for  a  great  variety  of 
maladies.  That  it  is  capable  of  producing  intense  headaches,  any  one 
who  has  been  stung,  or  who  has  tasted  the  poison,  very  well  knows." 

"  Bees  often  thrust  out  their  sting,  in  a  threatening  manner,  even 
when  they  do  not  make  an  attack  ;  when  extruded  from  its  sheath,  it 
exhibits  a  miunte  drop  of  poison  on  its  point,  the  odour  of  which  is 
quickly  perceived,  and  some  of  it  is  occasionally  flirted  into  the  eye  of 
the  apiarian,  causing  considerable  itching."     Ed.  1857. 

I  have  known  for  many  years  that  many  of  the  peculiar  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  human  system  by  honey,  were  owing  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  poison  of  the  bee  in  the  honey  eaten.  I  know  of  no 
one  before  me  who  has  called-the  attention  of  medical  men  to  this  im- 
portant fact. 

Every  experienced  bee-keeper  knows  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  honey  from  a  hive  witJiont  exciting  the  bees ;    the  least  tap 
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upon  the  liive  eanses  them  to  thrust  out  their  stings,  and  thns  to  bedew 
the  combs  with  their  poison,  so  that  every  disturbing  influence  causes 
an  efEnsion  of  more  or  less  poison,  even  when  the  honey  is  not,  at  the 
time  of  this  di^turhance,  taken  from  the  hive.  Tliis  poison,  adhering 
to  and  drying  upon  the  honeycomb,  will,  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
be  active  in  its  effects.*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  persons 
cannot  eat  even  a  very  little  honey  without  distressing  colic  pains ; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  if  the  honey  is  boiled,  or 
bronght  nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  such  persons  can  eat  it  with  im- 
punity, while  they  cannot  eat  safely  a  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  in 
which  some  of  this  bee-poison  has  been  put.  As  the  bee-poison+  is  vei-y 
volatile,  slightly  boiling  the  honey  seems  to  dissipate  it  entirely. 

The  fact  that  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  bee  poison  in  the 
honey  of  commerce,  and  that  many  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  caused 
by  eating  honey  are  attributable  to  this  poison,  opens  a  new  source  of 
inquiry  to  the  medical  world ;  and  they  can  now  use  the  vast  stores  of 
facts  and  opinions  as  to  the  medical  vii-tnes  of  honey,  furnished  by 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,]:  Galen,  Pliny,  and  a  host  of  old  and  medical 
authors. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  remarks,  that  the  remarkable  effects  claimed 
by  the  homofopathists  to  be  produced  upon  the  human  system  by  the 
bee  poison,  and  which  they  have  regarded  as  qtiite  a  recent  discovery, 
maybe  traced  back  almost  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  found  to  have 
equally  important  relations  to  the  old  schools  of  medicine. 

Schuekard,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  British  Bees,"  says  :  "  The 
earliest  manuscript  extant,  which  xs  the  medical  papyrus,  now  in  the 
Koyal  collection  at  Berlin,  and  of  which  Brugsch  has  given  a  fac-simile 
and  a  translation,  dates  from  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  Egyptian 
dynasty,  accordingly  from  the  reign  of  Ramses  [I.,  and  goes  back  to 
the  fourteenth  century  before  our  era.  But  a  portion  of  this  papyrus 
indicates  a  much  higher  antiquity,  extending  as  far  back  as  the  period 
of  the  sovereigns  who  built  the  pyramids,  consequently  to  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  medical  treatises  contained  within  the  temple  of 
Ptah,  at  Memphis,  and  which  the  Egyptian  physicians  were  required 
to  use  in  the  prJictice  of  their  profession,  and  if  they  nei^lected  such 
use  they  became  responsible  for  the  death  of  such  patients  who  suc- 
cumbed under  their  treatment,  it  being  attributed  to  their  contravening 
the  sacred  prescriptions.  This  pharmacopceia  enumerates  amongst  its 
many  ingredients  honey,  wine,  and  milk  ;  we  have  thus  extremely 
early  positive  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  bees.  That  they  had 
been  domesticated  for  use  in  those  remote  times  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  of  a  hive  being  repre- 
sented upon  an  ancient  tomb  at  Thebed. 

"  It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  some  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  medical  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Mahomet,  in  his 
Koran,  prescribes  honey  as  a  medicine.  One  of  the  Suras,  or  chapters, 
of  that  work  is  entitled  '  The  Bee,'  and  in  which  Mahomet  says  : — 
'  The  Lord  spake  by  inspiration  unto  the  bee,  saying :  Provide  thee 
honses  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  trees  [clearly  signifying  the  cavities 
in  the  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees,  wherein  the  bees  construct  their 
combs],  and  of  those  materials  wherewith  men  build  hives  for  thee  ; 
then  eat  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  walk  in  the  beaten  paths  of  thy 
Lord.'  There  proceedeth  from  their  bellies  a  liquor,  wherein  is  a  ! 
medicine  for  men.     Verily  herein  is  a  sign  unto  people  who  consider.     | 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  bee  is  the  only  creature  that  Mahomet  1 
assumes  the  Almighty  to  have  directly  addressed.  Al-Beidawi,  the  j 
Arabian  commentator  upon  the  Koran,  whose  authority  ranks  very  i 
high,  in  notes  upon  passages  of  the  preceding  extracts,  says,  '  The 
houses  alluded  to  are  the  combs,  whose  beautiful  workmanship  and 
admirable  contrivance  uo  geometrician  can  excel.'  The  '  beaten  paths 
of  thy  Lord,'  he  says,  '  are  the  ways  through  which,  by  God's  power, 
the  bitter  flowers  passing  the  bee's  stomach,  become  honey ;  or,  the 
methods  of  making  honey  he  has  taught  her  by  instinct,  or  else  the 
ready  way  home  from  the  distant  places  to  which  that  insect  flies.' 
The  liquor  proceeding  from  their  bellies,  Al-Beidawi  says,  'is  tha 
honey,  the  colour  of  which  is  very  different,  occasioned  by  the  different 
plants  on  which  the  bees  feed ;  some  being  white,  some  yellow,  some 
red,  and  some  black."  He  appends  a  note  to  where  Mahomet  says, 
'  therein  is  a  medicine  for  man,'  which  contains  a  curious  anecdote. 
The  note  says,  '  The  same  being  not  only  good  for  food,  but  a  useful 
remedy  in  several  distempers.'  There  is  a  story  that  a  man  once 
came  to  Mahomet,  and  told  him  his  brother  was  afflicted  with  a  violent 
pain  in  his  belly ;  upon  which  the  prophet  bade  him  give  him  some 
honey.  The  fellow  took  his  advice ;  but  soon  after,  coming  again, 
told  him  that  the  medicine  had  done  his  brother  no  manner  of  service. 
Mahomet  answers,  '  Go  and  give  him  more  honey,  for  God  speaks 
trnth,  and  thy  brother's  belly  lies.'  And  the  dose  being  repeated,  the 
man,  by  God's  mercy,  was  immediately  cured." 

Butler,  in  hia  "  Feminine  Monarchy,"  speaks  as  follows: — 

"  Honey  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree  ;  it  is  of  subtle  parts,  and 

*  Those  using  the  Hruscbka  or  centrifuctal  machine  for  emptying  honey 
from  the  combs— so  n«med  after  its  inventor  Major  Hruscbka— should  ba 
caroful  to  beat  nearly  to  tbo  boiling  point  all  Ilruschkaed  honey,  to  he  sure 
that  the  poison  of  the  bae  has  been  effectually  expelled  from  it.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  process  of  reLuovini*  for  emptying  is  more 
likely  to  excite  the  bees  than  the  simple  removal  of  the  honey  in  boxes. 

+  I  much  prefer  this  pood  old  Anglo-Saxon  term  to  Apis  mellifica,  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  homceopathists,  but  which  is  the  proper  scientific 
name  of  the  honey  bee  itself.  t  Born  -iGO  years  before  Christ. 


therefore  does  not  pierce  as  oil,  and  easily  passes  into  the  body.  It  has 
a  power  to  cleanse,  and  some  sharpness  withal,  and  therefore  it  openeth 
obstructions  ;  it  cleareth  the  breast  and  lights  of  those  humours  which 
fall  from  the  head  to  those  parts  ;  looseth  the  belly,  and  purgeth  the 
foulness  of  the  body,  and  provoketh  urine  ;  it  cutteth  and  casteth  up 
phlegmatic  matter,  and  therefore  sharpeneth  the  stomachs  of  them 
which  by  reason  thereof  have  little  appetite ;  it  purgeth  those  things 
which  hurt  the  clearness  of  the  eyes ;  it  nourisheth  very  much ;  it 
breedeth  good  blood ;  it  stirreth  up  and  preserveth  natural  heat,  and 
prolongeth  old  age ;  it  keepeth  all  things  uncorrupt,  which  are  put 
into  it,  and  therefore  physicians  do  temper  therewith  such  medicines 
as  they  mean  to  keep  long  ;  yea,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  being  embalmed 
with  honey,  have  been  thereby  preserved  from  putrefaction.  It  is  a 
sovereign  medicament  for  outward  and  inward  maladies.  It  helpeth 
the  griefs  of  the  jaws,  the  kernels  growing  within  the  mouth,  and  the 
squinanci  or  inflammation  of  the  muscle  of  the  inner  gargil,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  gargarised  and  the  mouth  washed  with  it.  It  is  drunk 
against  the  biting  of  a  serpent All  which  premises  being  con- 
sidered no  marvel  though  the  wise  king  said,  '  My  sou  eat  honey,  for  it 
is  good.'  ....  Yea,  honey,  if  it  be  pure  and  fine,  is  so  good  in  itself, 
that  it  must  needs  be  good  even  for  them  whose  queasy  stomachs  are 
against  it." 

Butler  refers  to  Aristotle,  Galen,  Pliny,  and  a  number  of  old  writers. 
Having  no  time  now  to  examine  what  all  these  old  and  modern  writers 
have  said  on  the  virtues  of  honey,  and  to  show  in  how  many  instances 
the  effects  produced  by  its  use  upon  the  human  system  must  have 
been  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  bee  poison,  a  few  quotations  from 
the  elder  Pliny  (born  a.d.  23)  on  the  virtues  of  honey,  will  be  of 
peculiar  interest.  I  extract  from  Holland's  translation,  published  in 
London  in  1601. 

"  Honeycombs  given  in  a  gruel  made  of  furmitie  first  parched  and 
dried  at  the  fire,  is  singular  for  the  bloody  flux  and  esulcation  of  the 
bowls,"  vol  2,  page  137.  "In  the  throat  the  kernels  of  each  side 
thereof  called  the  tonsils,  for  the  squinanci  [quinsy),  and  all  the  other 
evils  befalling  to  the  mouth,  as  also  for  the  dryness  of  the  tongue 
through  extremity  of  heat  in  fevers,  it  is  the  most  sovereign  thing  in 
the  world,"  page  135.  "  Honey  boiled  is  singular  for  the  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  for  the  pleurisy ;  also,  it  cureth  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  sting  or  teeth  of  serpents.    .    .    .  Honey,  together  with  the  oyle 

of  roses,  dropped  into  the  ears,  cureth  their  stinging  and  pain 

being  used  simply  alone,  and  not  compounded  with  other  things,  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  yet  others  give  counsel  to  touch  and  anoint 
the  corners  of  the  eyes  therewith,  when  they  are  exulerate."  "It  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  them  that  be  stung,  to  take  the  very  bees  in  drink, 
for  it  is  an  approved  cure."  .  .  .  "  As  touching  divers  sorts  of  venom- 
ous honey,  I  have  written  already ;  but  for  to  repress  the  poison 
thereof,  it  is  good  to  use  other  honey  V'herein  a  number  of  hces  have 
hccn  forced  to  die ;  and  such  honey  so  prepared  and  taken  in  time,  is 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  accidents  which  may  come  by  eating  or. 
surfeiting  upon  fish."     Page  363.     The  italics  are  mine. 

I  will  close  by  relating  a  conversation  I  had  two  weeks  ago  with  Mr. 
Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven  (Conn.,)  son  of  the  celebrated  Eli  Whit- 
ney, inventor  of  the  cotton-gin.  Knowing  the  interest  I  took  in  beea 
and  honey,  he  told  me  that  for  years  he  had  suffered  from  acute  chronic 
catarrh,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  obtained  relief  from  severe  pain, 
his  nostrils  feeling  almost  closed.  He  rubbed  his  little  finger  in  some 
honey  before  him,  which  was  exuding  from  the  comb,  and  applied  it  to 
the  inner  nostrils  as  an  emollient  or  lubricator.  Experiencing  almost 
instantaneous  relief,  he  contiuned  to  use  honey  freely  for  this  purpose, 
until  now  he  is  almost  entirely  cured.  Had  he  used  boiled  honey,  he 
would  probably  have  been  but  little,  if  any,  benefited  thereby  ;  and  had 
he  used  sugar  syrup  with  bee-poison  added,  I  presume  it  would  have 
proved  equally  curative  with  the  honey.  The  use  of  honey  for  catarrh 
is  clearly  suggested  by  the  above  extracts  from  Pliny  and  Butler. — 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  Oxford^  Ohio, 


SIZE  OF  HIVES. 


Can  you  inform  me  why  Mr.  Pettigrew  prefers  hives  16  and 
18  inches  by  12  inches  ?  I  think  if  the  hives  were  20  and 
22  inches  wide  and  7  or  8  inches  high  they  would  be  better. — 
Lancashike. 

[In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  I  have  to  say  that  the  shape 
of  the  hives  is  left  in  the  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees  "  to  the  taste 
of  its  readers.  In  my  eyes  a  hive  22  inches  wide  by  7  or  8  inches 
high  would  be  ofiansively  disproportioned ;  it  would  look  like  a 
great  Gloucester  cheese  in  shape,  whereas  a  hive  12  inches  deep  . 
and  18  inches  wide  is  symmetrical  and  pleasing.  All  persons 
who  see  my  hives  are  as  much  astonished  at  their  beauty  as  at 
their  size.  '*  Lancashire  "  thinks  a  shallower  hive  would  be 
better.  In  what  sense  better?  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that 
the  bees  in  shallow  hives,  generally  speaking,  gather  honey 
faster  than  in  narrow  deep  ones  ;  but  I  think  7  or  8  inches  too 
shallow  for  breeding,  and  that  the  deep  hives  are  better  for 
the  purpose.  Hence  I  adopt  and  recommend  hives  16  and 
18  inches  wide  by  12  deep,  inside  measure  ;  but  I  hope  *'  Lan- 
cashire "  will  try  the  wide-shallow  hive,  be  pleased  with  the 
result,  and  let  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  the  benefit  of  his 
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experienoe.  Once  I  had  a  hive  24  inches  wide  and  7  Inohea 
deep,  and  kept  it  three  years.  The  bees  swarmed  every  year, 
and  did  pretty  well ;  bat  ever  since  I  have  preferred  hives  with 
a  greater  depth  of  comb. — A.  Pettiorew  ] 


AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  accordance  with  an  annonncement  made  some  time  pre- 
viously, a  meeting  of  bee-keepers  was  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
8th  of  February  and  following  two  days.  This  movement,  and  a 
similar  one  held  at  Indianapolis  in  December,  were  to  a  great 
extent  in  opposition  to  one  another,  but  a  strenuous  effort  is 
being  made  to  effect  an  amicable  union  among  bee-keepers,  so 
as  to  have  but  one  national  association  of  the  fraternity.  The 
two  societies  organised  at  Indianapolis  and  at  Cincinnati  a'e 
each  to  meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,  and  it  is  hoped  that  on  that  occasion  union  will  be 
effected.  Mr.  Langstroth  was  elected  president  of  the  assroia- 
tion  formed  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  Eev.  H.  A.  King,  of  New 
York,  secretary. 

The  convention  extended  over  three  days,  and  interesting 
discussions  were  held  on  a  variety  of  topics,  saoh  as  winter 
management,  swarming,  hybrids,  Italian  and  Egyptian  bees, 
honey  plants,  the  mel- extractor,  the  benefit  of  salt  to  bees,  &o. 
A  proposal  to  raise  a  sum  of  5000  dols.  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Langstroth  for  his  services  as  th^  pioneer  of  scientific  bee- 
oulturein  America,  was  adopted,  but  not  without  eliciting  some 
sharp  contention  arising  chiefly  out  of  conflicting  interests  in 
patent  rights.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  apiarians  who  seem 
to  be  apt  imitators  of  the  "  busy  bee  "  in  stinging  those  who 
annoy  them  ;  with  the  exception  of  this  ill-timed  ebullition  of 
jealousy,  the  convention  appears  to  have  been  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  one. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Great  Harwood  Show. — After  readinR  Mr.  Aahworth's  letter  in  last 
week's  Journal,  I  applied  pergonally  to  the  Jndge  who  officiated  at  the  above 
Show,  to  ascertain  if  my  statement  was  correct  or  not.  I  find  that  the 
pens  numbered  842,  Carrier  hens,  and  358,  Barbs,  were  empty  at  the  time 
the  awards  were  made,  and  also  that  both  of  the  winnintr  pens  of  Dragoons 
were  both  Yellows,  though  at  that  time  one  of  my  pens  cont-iined  a  pair 
of  Blue  ones,  which  was  a  colour  that  I  did  not  exhibit.— H.  Yardley. 

Influence  op  Male  Bird  (Tiirit).— Your  suggestion  is  of  au  impos- 
sibility.   You  are  not  aware  of  the  anatomy  of  a  fowl. 

Thimming  Spanish  Fowls  (Inquirer).— Any  jnAa^e  who  does  his  dnty 
will  disqualify  your  birds  if  he  detects  that  the  feathers  are  plucked  away 
as  you  propose. 

Yolk  of  Duck's  Eggs  Dark  (Constant  Header).— We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  eggs  being  dark.  It  happens  sometimes  with  us  that  one  in 
twenty  or  thirty  is  of  that  dark  colour.  We  do  not  note  it ;  we  accept  it 
as  a  natural  occurrence,  and  think  that  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  will  care 
itself  with  fine  weather  and  plain  diet. 

^  Claws  of  Polands  (J.  W.  J.)  — Your  fr'end  cnnnot  be  seriou5  when  he 
tells  you  Polands  of  any  colour  should  have  five  claws.  He  's  either 
jesting  or  ho  knows  nothing  of  the  subject.  There  are  no  white  Dorking 
Polands,  or  white  Poland  Dorkings, 

Tails  of  Bbahmas  (Pousain).—lt  is  right  that  the  tails  of  Light 
Brahmas,  both  cocks  and  hens,  should  be  entirely  black.  It  is  not  a 
serious  fault  if  the  sickles  of  the  cock  are  elightly  edged  with  silver.  It  is 
better  they  should  be  black.  It  is  not  even  an  advantage  for  the  sickles 
to  diverge  laterally.  You  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  a  Light  Brahma 
should  have  a  light  body,  striped  hackle,  and  a  black  tail  and  flight. 

Hatching  Eggs  of  CocniN-CHrNAS  (M.  Ross].— Cochin  eggn  do  not 
take  longer  to  hatch  than  otherf ,  The  reverberation  from  the  firing  of  a 
small  cannon  would  not  affect  the  eggs.  When  a  fuU-eized  chicken  dies 
in  the  shell  it  is  because  the  egg  has  been  kept  too  dry,  ind  the  chicken 
cannot  accomplish  its  exit.  This  cannot  occur  if  the  ecrgs  are  thoroughly 
wetted  every  day  for  ten  days  before  hatching.  If  the  dead  chickens 
were  only  one-third  formed,  it  follows  they  lived  one  week  and  have  been 
dead  two.  The  egg  should  be  putrid.  They  were  fertile  eggs,  or  no 
chicken  wonld  have  formed.  We  believe  those  which  have  died  in  the 
eggs  were  chilled  It  is  more  than  probable  they  were  on  the  top  of  the 
nest,  and,  the  hen  having  left  them  too  long,  they  died  from  cold.  Pro- 
fessed henwives  would  tell  you,  you  could  expect  no  luck  because  your 
hen  sat  on  an  even  number  of  eggs. 

Ground  Oats  (G.  D.).— We  prefer  No.  1.  It  is  above  the  average,  but 
not  so  good  as  we  have  seen. 

Chickens  from  a  Double  Egg  (Constant  Reader,  W.  H.  B.).— It  was 
long  said  double  eggs  were  unproductive,  but  it  has  been  proved  of  late 
they  often  produce  two  chickens.  They  are  generally  weak,  but  they  do 
not  always  die.  They  are  equivalent  to  twins  in  other  animals.  It  is  a 
barbarous  work  to  break  the  shell  of  an  entire  egg  to  facilitate  the  egress 
of  the  chicken,  it  is  also  unnecessary.  Where  the  eggs  are  kept  well 
wetted  they  allow  the  chick  to  escape  easily ;  where  they  are  allowed  to 
get  hard  and  dry  the  strongest  chicken  suffers  from  its  struggles. 

Weight  of  Bantam  Cock  (Sworrab).—A  Black  Red  Game  Bantam 
cock  should  weigh  17  or  IS  ozs.,  the  hen  12  to  14  ozs.  Willow  legs  are  the 
most  admired,  but  they  are  not  more  correct  than  the  others. 
•  Pigeons  (Tdfm).— It  ib  detrimental  to  Antwerps  if  their  wings  droop 
below  their  tails.  The  exuding  from  the  oleaginous  gland  of  the  Pigeon 
arises  from  its  being  relaxed  and  out  of  order.  Wnsh  it  with  salt  and  water. 
Pigeon  with  Ukad  Turned  (Old  Rob  TtiVZ/ci/).— Your  Pigeon  has  most 
probably  the  vertigo.  The  only  chance,  as  it  is  a  disease  thought  to  be 
caused  by  high  feeding,  is  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  and  feed  low.  If  it 
do  not  improve,  it  will  be  the  kindest  p'aa  to  wring  its  neck.  Palling  the 
whole  of  the  feathers  out  of  the  tail  was  a  good  plan,  as  it  would  tend  to 


lower  the  bird.  On  the  same  principle  we  have  known  when  animals 
have  had  the  same  disease,  that  farriers  have  put  the  lancet  again  and 
again  into  their  tail,  and  a  cure  we  know  in  one  case  was  thu3  effected. 

Barb  Pigeons  Laying  Soft  Eggs  (M.  W.  FT.).— If  your  birds  are  in 
confinement,  have  you  supplied  them  with  old  mortar  rubbish,  or  any 
material  to  form  egg  shells  ?  If  you  have  not,  that  will  be  the  cause. 
If  you  have,  and  there  is  no  fault  there,  examine  your  birds  and  see  if 
they  are  very  fat ;  then,  if  so,  give  an  aperient  pill,  and  so  lower  the 
system.  Perhaps  you  may  have  been  feeding  them  too  highly.  In  our 
own  loft  we  have  had  this  spring  an  unusual  number  of  clear  eggs,  which 
we  attribute  to  the  cold  of  the  late  winter. 

Portraits  of  Pigeons  (Croydonia). — The  following  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal:— Antwerp  in  No.  464  ;  Carrier,  No.  472  ;  Dragoon, 
No.  474  ;  Pouter,  No.  483  ;  Almond  Tumbler,  No.  489  ;  Barb.  No.  499;  Fly- 
ing Tumbler,  No.  509 ;  Fantail,  No.  513 ;  and  Turbit,  No.  523. 

Cage  for  Bullfinch  (A  Two-years  Subscriber).— Any  ordiusiTy  Canary 
song  ca^e  will  do  for  a  Bullfinch.  Feed  on  Canary,  rape,  and,  a  little 
hemp  mixed. — W.  A.  B. 

Pip  in  Canaries  (C.  A.  J.).— I  am  not  aware  of  the  primary  cause  of 
pip  in  Canaries — that  is,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  likely  to  induce  it. 
It  results  from  inflammation  of  the  oil  gland.  The  usual  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  to  open  the  pustule  with  a  fine  needle,  and  carefully  express  the 
matter,  afterwards  anointing  the  part  with  fresh  butter.  This  must  be 
done  to  save  the  bird's  life,  bat  death  usually  supervenes  at  the  next 
moult.— W.  A.  B. 

Bee-knife  (Amateur),— ^.e^sra.  Neighbour  or  Mr.  Pettit  could  supply 
you. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden  Square.  London. 

Lat.  Sr  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  a.m. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Barome- 
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Level. 
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Inches. 
29.888 
31.025 
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29.310 
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52.8 
56.7 
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46.0 
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50.6 
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W. 
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S.E. 
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46.5 
47.8 
48.3 
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48.7 
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deg. 
66.0 
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59.2 
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55.4 
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46  7 
47.0 
43.2 
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47.6 
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deg. 
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39.0 
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Means 

29.643 

51.9 

50.1 

48.2 

61.3 

46.5 

100.2  1   43.7 

1.490 

REMARKS. 
12th. — Very  fine  morning,  noon,  and  early  part  of  afternoon,  rain  at  7  p.m. 

but  fine  afterwards. 
13th.— Rather  dull  morning,  but  very  fine  afternoon  and  evening, 
lith.— Very  fine  and  clear  at  6  A.M.,  rather  dull  at  9  a.m.,  fine  afternoon, 

dull  evening. 
15th.— Rain  in  the  night  and  till  noon,  very  fine  afterwards  though  windy. 
16th.— Rain  in  the  night,  very  tine  in  early  morning,  showery  day,  fine 

evening.  (evening. 

17th.— Dull  morning,  showery  till  about  2  p.m.,  then  fine  afternoon  and 
18th.— Dull  morning,  air  very  heavy  lill  noon,  feeling  as  if  there  would  be 

thunder,  afterwards  heavy  rain  all  day  and  dark. 
A  week  of  uncertain  weather,  at  times  beautifully  fine  and  then  a  sudden 
shower.    The  fall  of  rain  very  great  for  so  short  a  time,  but  it  was  mnch 
wanted,- G.  J.  Symons. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— April  19. 
We  have  still  but  a  limited  amount  of  business  doing  for  the  season, 
and  that  not  at  all  of  a  high-class  character,  our  chief  customers  being 
from  the  Midland  markets  for  rough  vegetables  and  Rhubarb,  sales  being 
effected  at  rather  lower  rates.  Continental  supplies  are  very  irregular ; 
the  Potato  trade  heavy  at  former  quotations. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


Day 
of 

Month 


Day 

of 

Week. 


Th 
F 

S 

Sdn 

M 

Tn 

W 


APRIL  27— HAY  3,  1871. 


Meeting  of  Royal  Society,  8.33  p.m. 

Anniversary  Meeting  of  Zoological  Society. 
3  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Meeting  of  Entomological  Society. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit,  Floral, 
[  and  General  Meeting. 


Average  Tempera- 

Kain  in 

toi-e  near  London. 

i'i  yeai'8. 

Day. 

Nieht. 

Mean. 

DavB. 

69  3 

85.7 

47.5 

18 

60.8 

85.7 

48.2 

18 

60.5 

37.5 

49.0 

15 

61.0 

,S9.1 

50.1 

17 

61.4 

39.2 

50.8 

16 

62.7 

39.1 

50.9 

15 

62.4 

42.2 

52.3 

20 

Sun 
EiBea. 


m.  h. 
48af4 

41  4 

89  4 

37  4 
35  4 

38  4 
81  4 


Snn 

Seta. 


h. 
14af7 


Moon 
Rises. 


16 
17 
19 
21 
23 
24 


m.  li. 
48af9 
65     10 

after. 
23  1 
42      2 

3  4 
27      5 


Ho  on 
Sets. 


m. 

41  af 

16 

47 

12 

85 

66 

15 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 
after 
Sun. 


Days. 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 


8     15 


Day 

of 

Year. 


117 
118 
lla 
120 
121 
122 
123 


From  observations  taken  near  London  during  fortv-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  61.2°,  and  its  night  tem- 
perature 38.8°.  The  greatest  heat  was  81°,  on  the  ■28th,  1840 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  18°,  on  the  29th,  18G1.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
0.75  inch. 


RULES   FOR  HYBRIDISING  AND  CROSS- 
BREEDING. 

Y  lengthened  pursuit  of  the  very  fascinating 
art  of  hybridising  and  cross-breeding  flowers 
having  enabled  me  to  reduce  my  practice  to 
a  system  that  is  eas}'  to  follow  and  certain 
to  command  success,  I  feel  warranted  in 
offering  the  results  of  my  experience  for 
the  consideration  of  amateurs,  trusting  that 
many  will  follow  my  example,  and  that  they 
may  derive  the  same  amount  of  interest 
as  I  have  enjoyed  while  riding  this,  my 
favourite,  hobby.  The  hints  that  I  propose  to  oifer  are 
applicable,  with  modifications,  to  most  genera  of  plants, 
though  they  have  special  reference  to  those  having  flowers 
of  a  tubular  form,  which  latter  may,  with  few  exceptions, 
be  brought  under  entire  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  ope- 
rator. Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  Phloxes,  Petunias,  Peri- 
winkles, Verbenas,  Thunbergias,  Achimenes,  and  a  host  of 
other  genera  are  only  awaiting  the  attention  of  scientific 
hybridists  to  develope  a  large  increase  of  floral  beauty. 

To  insure  success  nothing  must  be  left  to  chance.  Each 
seed  or  pod  of  seed  ought  to  be  the  result  of  careful  thought 
and  manipulation,  undisturbed  by  the  interference  of  winds 
or  insects. 

The  system  which  I  advocate  requires  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  three  rules — viz.,  isolation,  preparation,  and  regis- 
tration. These  rules  I  will  consider  in  their  turn,  and  then 
conclude  with  a  few  remarks. 

Isolation  can  only  be  secured  by  having  the  seed-bearing 
plants  in  pots,  to  allow  the  hybridist  during  the  period  of 
fertilisation  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  general  collection. 
Preparation  is  eflected  by  removing  all  blooms  that  are 
either  fully  expanded  or  more  than  half  formed.  As  the 
buds  arrive  at  this  stage  of  growth,  with  a  pair  of  fine  dis- 
secting scissors  cut  open  the  right  side  quite  to  the  base  of 
the  calyx,  and  then  extract  the  anthers  without  shedding 
the  pollen.  When  the  mutilated  flowers  are  almost  readj' 
to  fall,  touch  the  stigma  with  an  anther  from  the  plant  you 
■wish  to  cross  with,  which  can  be  conveniently  accomplished 
by  using  a  small  pair  of  fly- dressers'  tweezers. 

Having  done  this,  registration  becomes  necessary  the 
observance  of  which  is  of  great  importance,  for  by  its  aid 
the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  of  each  cross  can  be  secured, 
and  excess  is  avoided.  Again,  in  the  case  of  failure,  the 
operator  can  begin  de  noirj,  or  after  repeated  defeats  he 
can  decide  what  species  will  not  hybridise. 

Registration  is  comprehensively  carried  out  by  ruling  a 
metallic  paper  memorandum  book  to  the  annexed  pattern — 


blandns  . 
pictns  ... 
oculatus  . 
ruber  . . . 
nanus  ... 
fulvus  . . . 


W.T. 

2    . 

W  T. 

8 

w.s. 
6 


o.s. 
8 


B.T. 
6 


No.  526.— Vol.  XX.,  New  Sebies. 


The  pocket  of  the  book  will  hold  scissors  and  tweezers, 
with  a  supply  of  white,  black,  and  grey  thread,  also  white, 
black,  orange,  and  gentian  silk. 

The  first  column  shows  the  numbers  that  represent  the 
various  plants  that  are  named,  in  the  second  column  the 
squares  record  the  diifjrent  crosses  that  have  been  made. 
Thus  a  glance  at  the  registration  table  shows  that  No.  1, 
or  blandns,  has  been  fertilised  with  pictns,  oculatus,  and 
fulvus,  and  that  white  thread,  orange  silk,  and  black  thread 
distinguish  the  respective  crosses.  By  doubling  the  threads, 
or  combining  the  various  colours,  any  reasonable  number 
of  registrations  may  be  recorded. 

Lastly,  let  me  advise  beginners  not  to  be  soon  discou- 
raged, for  even  those  who  possess  an  average  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  cross-breeding  require  to  work  for  two  or 
three  years  on  any  species  they  may  wish  to  improve  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  do  so  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
— A.  Claph.vjl. 

EARLY-FLOWERING   SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 

There  was  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  [page  157] 
an  interesting  article  on  this  very  useful  class  of  conserva- 
tory decorative  plants.  I  have  not  the  number  to  refer  to, 
but  the  article  emanated  from  Drayton  Manor  Gardens, 
and  gave  practical  details  of  cultivation  in  the  production 
of  early  bloom.  A  list  of  varieties  was  given.  Crimson 
King,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  occupying  a  prominent  place. 
Having  a  continuous  display  of  flowers  to  keep  up,  and 
having  considerable  demands  for  cut  blooms  for  room  de- 
coration, I  find  nothing  more  useful  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  than  this  very  useful  class  of  plants  ; 
indeed,  so  acceptable  are  they,  and  so  greatly  admired,  that 
I  wonder  how  they  can  be  dispensed  with  to  the  extent 
they  are.  No  plants  can  be  cut  with  less  injury,  and  none 
give  a  greater  variety  of  colours,  or  have  a  better  appear- 
ance in  vases,  epergnes,  &c. 

Without  making  cultural  remarks,  which  would  only  be 
a  repetition  of  the  artic'e  referred  to,  I  shall  enumerate  a 
few  kinds  which  never  fail  to  do  good  service  with  me,  and 
which  will  do  as  well  with  others  who  require  them.  All 
the  varieties  named  I  have  in  bloom  now,  several  ofthem 
having  been  flowering  for  some  weeks  past.  Crirnson 
King  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest,  but  it  is  not  bright 
enough,  and  has  a  wiry  habit  of  growth  which  is  a  draw- 
back ;  still,  on  account  of  its  natural  precocity  it  can  hardly 
be  dispensed  with.  A  sort  quite  as  early,  and  in  all  re- 
spects better,  I  find  in  Floribunda ;  it  is  deeper  in  colour, 
a  better  trusser,  and  more  rigid  in  habit.  Another  in  this 
line  of  colour  is  Gauntlet,  a  very  useful  variety  :  and  one 
a  few  days  later,  but  better  than  either,  is  La  Crimce. 
The  old,  "but  still  good,  French  variety  Eugene  Duval  is 
very  useful  as  an  early  bloomer.  It  is  rather  prone  to 
legginess,  but  the  trusses  are  always  good.  Distinction 
has  been  in  fine  bloom  a  long  time  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
A  few  other  dark  varieties,  better  than  the  above  in  point 
of  intrinsic  merit,  although  not  so  early  by  a  fortnight, 
are  Leviathan,  Charles  Turner,  Incomparable,  Mrs.  C. 
Binder,  and  Beacon.  These  are  of  bright  colours,  and  may 
be  gay  in  the  early  days  of  April.  Diadem,  fine  at  any 
No.  1178.— Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Series. 
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time,  is  in  full  bloom  now,  but  a  bad  habit  common  to  this 
variety  is  to  go  blind,  by  the  tips  of  the  shoots  terminating  in 
a  robust  abnormal  leaf. 

Of  light  varieties,  the  best  of  all,  and  the  best  and  most  useful 
Pelargonium  for  stage  effect  and  cut  blooms  that  I  have  grown,  is 
Larkfield  Rival.  It  is  white,  with  a  lovely  tinge  of  pink  in  the 
upper  petals.  Its  trusses  are  very  large,  and  it  is  as  sturdy  in 
habit  when  ia  bloom  in  March  as  any  other  variety  is  in  June  ; 
indeed  it  shows  no  evidence  of  being  forced  at  all.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  in  bouquets  than  this.  It  is  a  most  attractive 
subject  in  the  greenhouse,  and  is  generally  admired.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  catalogues,  being  crowded  out  by  later 
introductions — better,  perhaps,  in  form  of  flower,  judged  by  the 
fljrists'  standard,  but  there  are  few  better  in  point  of  useful- 
ness to  the  gardener  in  the  early  days  of  spring.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  extended  cultivation.  Snowdrop  is  early  and 
useful ;  so  is  Madame  Lafiay,  especially  for  cutting  from. 
Patroness  and  Lilaoina  close  my  list ;  they  are  better  than  the 
others  in  point  of  form,  but  not  quite  so  early,  yet  perhaps 
early  enough  to  be  out  of  bloom  by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

A  further  enumeration  of  varieties  specially  early  from  prac- 
tical cultivators  would  be  of  much  assistance  to  gardeners  and 
others  interested,  who  may  be  adding  to  their  collections  of 
this  pre-eminently  useful  but  partially  ignored  class  of  plants. 
Another  advantage  they  possess  is  that  the  blooms  travel  well 
if  they  are  cut — and  this  must  be  attended  to — when  just  open- 
ing. If  the  flowers  are  expanded  at  the  time  of  cutting,  the 
petals  will  fall  before  they  reach  their  destination.  I  am  told 
by  my  employers  that  nothing  is  more  admired  in  cut  blooms, 
by  the  family  and  their  London  friends,  than  these  early 
Pelargoniums  sent  up  amongst  other  plants  for  drawing-room 
decoration. 

If  hybridists  would  turn  their^attentiou  to  the  subject,  and 
handle  Larkfield  Rival  thoughtfully,  I  feel  sure  they  would 
produce  something  worthy  of  their  skill  and  efforts.  There  is 
a  wide  field  open.  Natural  earliness,  and  close  rigid  habit,  are 
the  points  to  be  aimed  at  and  to  be  attained.  Points  of  culture 
are  very  simple.  Ripen  the  wood  well,  and  cut  the  plants  down 
at  the  end  of  June ;  shake  them  out  and  place  them  in  pots 
of  about  the  same  size,  or  a  size  smaller;  grow  them  out  of 
doors,  sheltering  them  only  from  heavy  rains ;  never  stop  the 
shoots,  nor  shift  into  larger  pots  until  they  knot  for  bloom  at 
the  turn  of  the  year ;  then  put  them  in  their  blooming  pots, 
and  the  work  is  done,  always  keeping  a  watchful  eye  for  insects. 
— J.  W.,  Lincoln. 


THE  CRITTENDEN  DAMSON. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  the  fruit  orchards  were  in  their 
gayest  spring  garb,  I  described  the  condition  of  a  small  fruit 
farm  in  the  parish  of  East  Farleigh,  belonging  to  and  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Crittenden,  and  subsequently  in  the 
autumn  adverted  to  it  again  in  calling  attention  to  a  very  pro- 
lific Damson  with  which  Mr.  Crittenden's  name  is  associated. 
From  some  remarks  then  made  by  other  fruit-growers  and  pro- 
pagators of  trees,  there  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  whether  the 
variety  might  not  be  one  that  some  one  else  might  claim  as 
well.  Another  visit  to  the  worthy  Kentish  yeoman  has  put  me 
in  possession  of  more  particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
variety,  its  productive  character,  and  I  may  say  the  fertility  of 
the  little  plot  of  ground  which  Mr.  Crittenden  occupies.  I 
shall  give  the  figures  as  furnished  to  me  by  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Crittenden,  who  assists  him  in  his  market  transactions,  and  1 
have  waited  until  this  could  be  ascertained  with  accuracy  from 
the  salesman's  returns.  I  believe  that  the  total  produce  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  similar-sized  plot  in  other 
localities,  and  I  would  certainly  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  about  to  embark  in  any  of  the  new-fashioned 
modes  of  fruit-growing  on  very  small  trees,  as  recommended 
by  some  authorities  in  such  matters.  I  would  especially  ask 
them  for  an  example  of  similar  productiveness  in  their  mini- 
ature orchards,  or,  it  may  be,  orchards  of  diminutive  trees. 

First  of  all  I  will  state  that  the  site  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  or- 
chard is  in  no  respect  very  different  from  those  of  hundreds  of 
others  surrounding  it,  the  district  being  one  vast  orchard,  with 
large  breadths  of  Hops,  and  a  few  small  fields  of  corn  and 
grass,  intermingled  with  irregular  patches  of  coppice,  which 
give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  soil,  to  judge 
from  its  appearance  only,  is  far  from  being  what  a  farmer  in 
the  midland  counties  would  call  fertile,  and  for  many  agricul- 
tural crops  of  only  one  year's  growth  it  is  certainly  not  favour- 
able :  but  the  healthy  condition  of  the  hedges  and  forest  trees, 


as  well  as  the  fruit  trees  and  Hops,  unmietakeably  show  that 
the  subsoil  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  remarkably  dry, 
for  I  believe  that  water  is  only  obtained  by  sinking  upwards 
of  100  feet.  Decomposed  limestone  in  its  various  forms  con- 
stitutes much  of  the  under  strata,  while  the  top  is  far  from 
being  free  from  stones,  but  all  large  ones  have  been  removed 
long  ago  where  cultivation  has  been  going  on.  The  surface 
soil,  however,  does  not  exhibit  that  mellow,  fat  condition  which 
is  often  thought  the  token  of  great  productiveness. 

Having  on  a  former  occasion  given  an  outline  of  the  district 
of  which  Mr.  Crittenden's  little  freehold  forms  a  part,  I  may 
merely  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  forms  an  irregular  oblong. 
A  parish  road  is  the  boundary  on  two  of  its  sides,  on  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  an  orchard,  while  on  the  north  side  there 
is  no  shelter  whatever,  and  that  is  the  coldest  side,  where 
shelter  would  be  of  service,  but  it  is  not  there.  The  farmhouse, 
a  convenient  building  of  its  class,  occupies  one  corner,  and 
attached  to  it  there  are  some  necessary  farm  buildings  and  a 
garden ;  there  are,  besides,  two  cottages  with  small  gardens 
attached.  I  mention  these  buildings,  as  the  ground  they 
occupy  is  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  land  given  below, 
although  not  helping  to  produce  the  fruit.  A  portion  of  the 
ground  is  in  grass,  with  some  old  Apples  and  other  trees  upon 
it,  the  rest  is  in  tillage,  a  part  being  in  Hops  alone,  a  part  in 
Hops  mixed  with  I'amson  trees,  and  a  part  in  Damson  trees  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years'  growth.  These  are  standard  trees 
on  stems  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  with  Red  Currants  beneath. 
The  whole  of  the  trees  are  pruned  and  managed  in  the  way 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pruning  of  the  Currants, 
which,  I  may  remark,  are  mostly  Red,  is  very  severe,  while  that 
of  the  Damson  now  consists  in  merely  shortening  some  of  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  growing  to  an  unwieldy  length  ;  but  when 
the  trees  were  younger  the  knife  was  more  freely  used.  There 
being  but  little  manure  made  on  the  farm,  most  of  it  had  to  be 
purchased,  and  it  has  been  of  vaiious  kinds,  stable  manure 
being  the  least  used  of  any,  as  it  seems  to  be  all  bespoke  before 
it  reaches  so  far  from  town  ;  nevertheless,  a  liberal  and  judi- 
cious application  of  manure  is  necessary  to  insure  a  proper 
return,  and  Mr.  Crittenden  has  not  been  behind  his  neighbours 
in  employing  it. 

I  now  give  the  produce  as  derived  from  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  London  salesman,  and  which  are,  therefore,  not  a  mere 
conjecture  or  calculation.  It  is  as  follows:— COl  bushels  of 
Damsons,  100  bushels  of  Apples,  60  bushels  of  Currants, 
3  bushels  of  Cherries,  3  bushels  of  Gooseberries,  17i  cwt.  of 
Hops.  The  above  is  all  from  3  acres  1  rood  30  perches,  or 
rather  from  less  than  3  acres,  for  the  site  of  the  farmhouse,  its 
garden  and  yards,  as  well  as  the  two  cottages  and  their  gardens, 
are  all  included  in  the  measurement,  which,  I  may  observe,  is 
that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  a  former  survey  making  the 
property  3  acres  2  roods,  which  I  believe  is  tine  area  stated 
last  year.  Might  I  ask  for  an  authentic  example  of  a  like  kind 
from  any  other  source  ?  I  may  further  observe  that  the  Dam- 
sons, Currants,  and  Hops  appear  to  have  all  been  grown  on 
about  2  acres  ;  the  plot  could  not  be  much  more,  from  the  space 
occupied  by  the  other  crops. 

And  now  for  the  origin  of  this  Damson,  which  has  been 
planted  by  thousands  in  this  neighbourhood  of  late  years  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  occasionally  we  hear  of  litiga- 
tion following  where  a  spurious  kind  is  substituted  for  it. 
Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  this  Journal  asked  who  is  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden ?  hinting  that  the  Damson  referred  to  must  be  that  which 
he  (the  writer)  had  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  if  he  goes  no 
further  back  than  twenty  years,  he  has  a  poor  chance  of  claim- 
ing the  parentage  of  this  fruit.  Mr.  Crittenden  at  his  next 
birthday  will  be  fourscore ;  and  although  he  cannot  precisely 
say  to  a  year  or  two  when  it  came  into  bis  hands,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago,  and  he  and  a  relative  of  his,  a  Mr.  Green,  also 
a  fruit-grower  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had  it  between  them 
for  several  years,  until  it  came  surreptitiously  into  the  hands 
of  others,  before  a  quantity  of  it  could  be  obtained.  It  was 
some  years  before  its  reputation  was  fairly  recognised,  and  then 
trees  could  hardly  be  supplied  fast  enough.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  extensively  planted  by  most,  it  not  all,  of  those  who 
have  planted  Damsons,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  this 
fruit  is  likely  to  be  more  plentiful  hereafter  than  it  has  been  of 
late,  for  many  trees  are  planted  in  hedgerows  and  other  un- 
promising places,  the  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  every  inch 
of  land  inducing  planters  to  economise  all  they  can.  As  a  fruit 
it  is  not  so  large  as  the  Prune  or  Shropshire  Damson,  neither 
is  it  so  sweet  as  one  locally  termed  the  old  kind,  but  it  far  ex- 
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ceeds  them  all  in  its  good  bearing  qualities,  rarely  or  never 
missing  a  crop,  and  often  yielding  a  heavy  one,  as  Mr.  Critten- 
den has  had  more  frnit  in  some  eeasons  than  he  had  last  year, 
which  is  not  given  as  an  exceptional  season,  bnt  as  a  good 
average  year. 

The  features  of  the  tree  differ  but  little  from  those  of  other 
Damsons,  excepting  in  one  particular,  and  on  that,  perhaps, 
its  merits  mny  in  some  degree  depend — it  is  later  in  blooming 
than  most  others.  This  was  very  perceptible  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  where  the  old  Sweet  Damson  was  grown  in  the 
same  locality  as  Crittenden's  Prolific,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
former  being  in  full  flower  some  days  before  the  latter.  The 
heavy  bearing  of  the  tree  causes  a  partial  downward  bending 
in  the  branches,  and  these  often  break  when  not  propped  up. 
Its  long  and  remarkable  clusters  of  fruit  are  a  great  recom- 
mendation ;  another  is  its  adaptability  to  almost  any  situation. 
If  anyone  has  a  Damson  which  equals  Crittenden's  in  pro- 
ductiveness, and  has  the  means  of  showing  figures  like  the 
above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. — John  Eoeson. 


VIOLETS— DIELYTRA   CUCULLARIA. 

While  jou  are  recording  the  experiences  of  your  corre- 
spondents about  Violets  allow  me  to  add  mine.  The  varieties 
I  have  are  King,  Qaeen,  Tree,  Old  Blue,  White,  Brandyana, 
Mario  Louise,  Red,  and  Neapolitan  of  the  doubles ;  and  Russian, 
Czar,  Devoniensis,  White,  Wilsoni,  Odorata  (of  New  York), 
Cilifornica,  Obliqua  Siriata,  Cncullata,  and  Pedata  of  the 
singles.  All  are  scented  except  the  last  four,  and  all  hardy  ex- 
cept the  last.     The  last  four  are  also  deciduous. 

In  regard  to  the  double  varieties  all  are  good,  but  their  great 
fault  is  unquestionably  their  short  stalks  ;  and  I  doubt,  if  a 
number  of  blooms  were  mixed  together,  whether  anyone  could 
distinguish  between  King,  Tree,  and  Old  Blue — I  cannot.  It 
is  possible  I  may  not  have  King  true,  but  in  growth  and  every- 
thing it  is  ouly  the  Old  Blue.  Queen  is  very  fine,  but  not 
white.  It  does  not  do  so  well  in  a  frame  as  the  Neapolitan, 
though  in  the  open  border  the  full  sun  does  not  affect  it. 
However,  my  purest  blooms  I  always  gather  at  the  back  of  a 
hedge  in  poor  gravelly  soil.  Marie  Louise,  sent  out  two  years 
ago,  seems  nothing  particular,  but  I  have  hardly  had  time  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  Red  lean  make  nothing  of;  it  is  a  poor 
mifiy  plant  with  me. 

With  regard  to  single  varieties  nothing  can  approach  Czar  in 
my  opinion,  though  it  is  a  little  tender,  and  its  leaves  are  dis- 
figured by  frost;  but  for  size,  for  scent,  and  for  strength  of 
growth  it  is  unequalled.  Devoniensis  is  good  for  its  colour, 
scent,  and  length  of  stalk.  Russian  and  White  grow  much 
where  they  please  in  my  garden,  and  to  any  amount.  Odorata 
(of  New  York)  I  have  not  yet  bloomed.  Californica  is  a  fine  late 
sort  with  no  scent.  Cucullata,  highly  spoken  of,  is  no  better 
than  Viola  caninaof  the  hedges.  Pedata  is  very  pretty,  blooming 
twice  in  the  year,  but  wants  a  cold  frame.  Wilsoni  is  a  new 
variety,  late  and  very  sweet,  with  a  pleasing  colour,  but  the 
flower  is  bad.  Of  course  all  are  not  now  in  bloom,  but  I  send 
what  I  can  gather. 

"  G.  L."  and  "J.  W."  have  written  so  much  and  so  well 
upon  the  culture  of  Violets  that  httle  more  need  be  said.  I 
may,  however,  remark  that  seed  often  remains  in  the  ground 
for  twelve  months  before  it  vegetates.  "  J.  W."  says  that  The 
Czar  reproduces  itself  truly  from  seed.  I  can  only  say  that 
three  years  ago  I  sowed  a  quantity  of  seed  gathered  by  myself. 
After  it  had  remained  in  the  ground  for  twelve  months  plants 
came  up.  I  planted  out  a  large  bed  of  the  seedlings,  which 
bloomed  last  year;  everyone  of  them  turned  out  to  be  the 
common  white  Violet,  there  was  not  a  blue  one  in  the  whole 
bed.  I  have  ocoaaionally  saved  seed  from  the  Double  Blue, 
which  appeared  perfectly  good,  but  I  cannot  persuade  it  to 
vegetate. 

While  writing,  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
I  have  at  last  persuaded  Dielytra  cucullaria  to  bloom,  after 
having  had  it  in  possession  ten  years.  I  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  yoa  requested  me,  if  ever  I  succeeded  in  flowering  it, 
I  would  send  you  a  bloom.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  now  com- 
plying with  your  request.  It  is  a  poor  thing,  and  utterly  unlike 
the  coloured  plate  of  it,  the  beauty  of  which  induced  me  origin- 
ally to  purchase  it.  I  think  the  plate  appeared  in  one  of  Van 
Houtte's  works. — A.  R. 

[The  specimens  enclosed  were  very  superior.  Those  of  Queen 
are  always  stained  wi'h  blue.  Many  years  since  we  grew  a 
more  densely  purple  and  more  densely  double  variety  than  we 


now  see  anywhere.  The  soil  was  light,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil, 
and  the  garden  an  old  one,  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers  and  old 
fruit  trees. 

We  do  not  agree  with  yon  in  yonr  estimate  of  the  Dielytra 
cucullaria.  The  white  waxen  flowers  among  the  pale  green 
foliage  surely  must  look  graceful.  Do  not  condemn  it,  bnt 
grow  it  a  little  more  luxuriantly.  Your  flowers  are  the  first  we 
have  seen,  although  the  plant  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is 
portraited  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  1127,  under  the 
name  of  Fumaria  cucullaria,  or  Two-spurred  Fumitory.J  JAs  in 
your  specimen,  there  are  six  flowers  on  the  stalk,  but  rather 
larger  than  yours. — Ens.] 


THINNING  GRAPES. 


Thinning  the  frnit  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  part 
of  Grape  culture.  It  requires  the  combination  of  great  care 
and  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  patience;  therefore  such  work 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  those  who  do  not  show  a  capability 
for  it,  for  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  a 
bunch,  and,  indeed,  to  injure  a  whole  crop  by  a  too  careless  or 
injudicious  application  of  the  scissors.  Many  cultivators  con- 
sider thinning  Grapes  the  most  perplexing  part  of  gardening, 
and  are  very  impatient  over  it,  owing,  perhaps,  principally  to 
their  having  had  many  times  to  place  themselves  in  very  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient  postures  in  order  to  perform  the  work. 
Through  such  disinclination  to  commence  the  work  and  want 
of  perseverance,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  other  work  at  the 
same  time,  the  crop  is  often  irreparably  injured  by  the  berries 
becoming  too  crowded  and  large ;  consequently  when  thinning  is 
done  a  sudden  and  unnatural  check  is  given  to  the  flow  of  the 
Vine's  juices,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  much  that  would  have  been 
directed  towards,  and  stored  up  in,  the  berries  which  would 
have  remained  after  an  earlier  thinning ;  an  imperfectly  deve- 
loped and  an  uneven  crop  is  the  result. 

When  the  berries  commence  swelling  after  they  are  set,  thin- 
ning should  also  begin,  for  besides  other  advantages  it  is  then 
easier  to  select  the  berries  for  cutting  out  and  to  shape  out  the 
bunch  than  at  any  other  time,  and  one  berry  can  be  cut  out 
without  touching  its  neighbour — a  thing  always  to  be  avoided, 
for  almost  the  lightest  touch  with  the  hand  or  a  puncture  with 
the  points  of  the  scissors,  though  perhaps  not  seen  at  the  time, 
will,  as  the  berry  approaches  maturity,  come  out  as  a  great 
eyesore  and  an  objection  to  a  good  Grape-grower  ;  and  to  the 
exhibitor  of  such  Grapes  it  may  be  the  means  of  placing  him  a 
stage  or  two  lower  in  the  prize  list.  In  selecting  a  bunch  of 
Grapes  for  thinning,  my  first  operation  would  be  to  shape  the 
upper  part  of  the  bunch  by  tying  out  its  loose  shoulders,  if  any, 
with  finely  twisted  matting ;  and  in  order  to  hold  the  bunch 
steady  I  use  a  twig  from  a  birch  broom  about  S  inches  long,  with 
a  crochet  at  one  end  like  a  prop,  and  a  hook  at  the  other  end, 
so  that  the  bunch  or  any  part  of  it  can  be  pushed  from  the  ope- 
rator or  brought  nearer  to  him  without  leaving  a  mark  of  any 
kind.  Next  comes  the  thinning  of  the  berries.  The  distance 
at  which  they  should  be  left  apart  depends  greatly  upon  the 
variety  and  the  crop  to  be  taken  from  it,  also  the  general  vigour 
of  the  plant,  and  whether  young  or  old ;  for  instance,  the 
berries  of  a  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  others 
of  that  class  and  size,  must  be  left  at  a  greater  distance  than 
those  of  a  Frontignan  or  Sweetwater.  At  some  places,  and  on 
heavily  cropped  old  Vines,  the  berries  will  not  swell  to  more 
than  two-thirds  the  size  of  those  at  another  place,  therefore 
such  matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  I 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  overcropping ;  I  believe  that 
more  mischief  results  from  inattention  to  this  than  many  like 
to  attribute  to  it. 

In  thinning  the  berries  a  well-formed  bunch  should  be  aimed 
at ;  if  they  have  set  well  there  will  be  no  diSieulty  in  this. 
Retain  the  largest  berries  with  the  strongest  footstalks.  I  com- 
mence generally  at  the  point  of  the  bnnch  first,  and  take  care 
to  leave  the  centre  berry  of  every  branohlet.  I  like  to  see 
vigorous  strings  to  the  berries,  and  consider  it  anything  but  a 
good  sign  when  the  string  is  too  weak  to  support  the  berry  in 
its  place  ;  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  imperfect  root  action,  and 
most  likely  shanking  to  a  large  extent. — Thomas  Recoed. 


WILD  GERANIUMS, 

The  remarks  of  your  correspondent  "  W.  E.,"  in  the  number 

of  April  6th,  have  been  perused  by  me  with  sincere  pleasure. 

I  had  long  entertained  views  in  harmony  with  his  as  regards 

the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  plants  so 
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likely  to  produce  striking  varieties  of  foliage — perchance  also 
of  flowers — as  those  which  he  has  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
your  readers. 

Passionately  fond  of  wild  flowers  from  childhood,  I  have 
heretofore  been  prevented  from  making  experiments  such  as 
those  suggested  by  "  W.  E.,"  owing  to  want  of  space  in  my 
little  garden  allotment.  Last  year,  however,  I  made  a  start  on 
a  very  limited  scale,  but  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  em- 
bolden me  in  prosecuting  the  experiment. 

Geranium  oolumbinum  is  somewhat  scarce  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  (West  Cumberland).  The  species  which  I  have 
taken  into  favour  are  G.  lucidnm.molle,  sylvaticum,  sanguineum, 
and  pratense.  Of  the  last-named  I  have  occasionally  met  with 
wild  specimens  having  variegated  leaves  ;  others  I  have  noticed 
bearing  beautiful  white  flowers,  instead  of  the  normal  bluish- 
purple,  and  I  wondered  much  whether  these  forms  could  be 
reproduced  from  seed  "  true  to  their  kinds." 

Sanguineum,  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  has  made  its 
way  into  many  a  cottage  garden  in  this  locality,  having  been 
transplanted  from  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith,  where  it 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  abundantly ;  its  bright  blossoms 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  colours,  espe- 
cially when  seen  just  peeping  above  the  surface  of  the  closely- 
cropped  green  sward,  level  almost  as  a  carpet,  its  own  proper 
foliage  being  completely  hidden  among  the  grass. — H. 


KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF 

IRELAND'S   SPRING  EXHIBITION, 

Theke  are  drawbacks  connected  with  most  of  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  so  with  revisiting  scenes  where  one  has  played  a 
part  in  times  past.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  old  places,  to  meet 
friends  whom  one  has  known  and  not  spfn  for  years;  but  it 
is  a  little  drawback  to  be  told,  "Dear  me!  how  old  you  are 
getting  !  Well,  I  declare,  I  should  never  have  known  you  !  " 
and  such  like.  But  yet  we  must  be  prepared  for  all  this,  and 
after  the  first  brush  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  begins  to 
think  that  a  bald  head  is  venerable,  and  that  grey  hairs  are 
perhaps  preferable  to  brown. 

I  had  just  had  time  to  pack  up  my  Auriculas  on  Wednesday 
at  Kensington,  see  them  off,  and  then  drive  as  hard  as  I  could 
to  Euston  Square  and  get  oft  to  Dublin,  where  I  was  to  judge 
at  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  and  the  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  are  thus  made 
with  both  exhibitions  in  my  mind. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  exhibition 
building,  which  those  liberal  citizens  of  Dublin,  the  Guinnesses, 
have  purchased  in  order  to  secure  it  as  a  recreation  place  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  plants  were  all  staged  in 
tents,  of  which  there  were  five,  while  the  building  was  used  as 
a  promenade — an  arrangement  infinitely  better  than  the  old 
plan  of  holding  shows  in  the  dark  gloomy  Eotunda,  and  with 
the  tents  in  the  garden ;  still,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  hold  the  show  in  the  building,  with  an  awning 
stretched  over  the  plants  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  need  not 
say  the  arrangement  was  immeasurably  beyond  Kensington, 
for  one  tent  was  devoted  to  greenhou-e  plants,  itc,  another 
■to  Azaleas,  another  to  florists'  flowers,  &^.  ;  and  I  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  immense  strides  that  had  been  made  in 
plant-growing  since  my  younger  days. 

In  looking  at  the  plants,  as  compared  with  the  London  shows 
I  could  see  very  little  in  the  Azaleas  of  inferiority.  The  large 
plants  were  very  fine,  although  in  some  few  cases  they  were 
not  evenly  bloomed  ;  whether  owing  to  their  having  been  in  a 
house  and  not  sufficiently  turned,  or  being  neglected  when  set 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer,  Ictnnot  say,  but  there  were  a 
few  plants  tia'  exhibited  this  defect.  The  smaller  plants  were 
perfect  and  these  are  to  me  more  pleasing.  Amongst  other 
thinga  I  may  say  Roses  in  pots  werr  vsry  well  done,  and  I  have 
nowhere  seen  so  good  a  plant  of  Adintitum  farleyense  as  that 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Watson,  nor  a  fine  An  hurium  Scherzerianum 
than  that  of  Capt.  Coote. 

Floristfe'  flowers  consisted  of  Hyacinths,  Auriculas,  Eoses, 
and  Tansies.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  was  of  course  much 
too  late,  yet  a  superb  set  of  eighteen  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
S.  M.  Tandy,  who  may  be  styled  the  champion  Hyacinth  grower 
of  Ireland,  as  he  won  the  cup  last  year  and  again  this  season. 
He  had  immense  difficulty  in  keeping  them  back,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  foliage  was  growa,  stiff  and  upright,  did 
him  great  credit.  Mr.  Henry  Eoe  also  exhibited  a  very  fine 
eighteen,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Hyacinth  to  give  prizes  on 
April  20lh ;  and  although  financially  the  Hyacinth  show  did 


not  succeed  last  year,  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  if  held  at  the 
Exhibition  Palace,  and  Cyclamens  and  a  few  other  spring 
flowers  were  added,  the  experiment  would  be  a  success  if  tried 
again.  The  cut  blooms  of  Eoses  were  very  good.  I  see  that 
here  it  is  allowed  to  show  foliage  not  belonging  to  the  truss. 
I  cannot  say  I  see  the  evil  of  it,  and  it  certainly  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  stand. 

Auriculas,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  exhibited  at  Kensington;  there  were  more  competitors, 
and  the  flowers  were  better.  Here  again  Mr.  Tandy  came 
in  first  in  both  classes  of  eight  and  four ;  some  of  his  flowers 
were  models  of  good  cultivation,  while  the  sorts  were  those 
which  are  also  considered  on  our  side  to  be  the  best — George 
Lightbody,  Richard  Headly,  Chapman's  Maria,  Waterhouse's 
Conqueror,  Lord  Clyde,  Lancashire  Hero,  and  others.  There 
was  an  inclination  with  some  growers  to  grow  them  too  strong, 
and  so  get  size  at  the  expense  of  refinement.  It  any  of  them 
should  read  these  lines,  will  they  bear  with  me  if  I  say  this  is  to 
be  deplored  ?  I  look  upon  the  Dublin  florists  as  in  many  things 
in  advance  of  the  metropolitan  ones,  and  do  not  let  them  get 
into  the  vicious  habit  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  correct  by 
our  Metropolitan  Floral  Society.  Pansiee  were  very  indifferent ; 
badly  grown,  and  badly  set  up. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Dublin  folks  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  advance  that  they  have  made  in  plant  and  flower  culture, 
while  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  cities  in  floriculture,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  Dublin  holds,  as  it  has  ever  done,  its  pre-emi- 
nence :  if  one  turned  from  the  tents  to  the  promenade,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  in  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex 
Kensington  could  not  for  one  moment  bear  the  comparison. 

I  have  finally  to  thank  many  lovers  of  flowers  who  only  know 
me  by  name  for  their  hearty  welcome,  and  had  I  the  time  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  have  made  out  my  sum- 
mer amongst  the  invitations  showered  upon  me. — D.,  Deal. 


ROSES. 

My  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  last  severe  winter  on  the 
wood  of  Eoses  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Peach's.  The  old  and  very 
strong  wood  was  destroyed,  and  the  green  twigs  were  compara- 
tively unharmed.  The  plants  look  well  at  present,  and  are  in 
forward  and  abundant  bud. 

As  no  one  has  answered  Mr.  Peach's  question  about  Souvenir 
de  Poiteau,  I  give  my  experience  of  it.  I  had  only  one  little 
plant  of  it,  about  10  inches  high,  in  a  pot.  It  produced  seven 
or  eight  very  nice  blooms,  presenting  a  level  appearance,  with 
nicely-arranged  petals.  At  the  fall  I  received  two  fine  plants 
on  the  Manetti  stock  which  testified  its  vigorous  growth :  hence 
I  recommended  it. 

I  have  not  bloomed  the  following,  but  they  look  very  pro- 
mising— viz.,  Comtesae  d'Oxford,  Paul  Neron,  Madame  W. 
Paul  (Moss),  and  Abte  Giiaudier.  The  growth,  foliage,  and 
buds  of  the  first  are  fine.  In  due  time  I  shall  be  able  to  speak 
of  these  and  others.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  if  it  is  a  good  grower, 
is  very  choice.  I  think  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  very  sub- 
stantial in  the  petals,  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  light- 
coloured  ones.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  free  bloomer. — 
W.  F.  Eadcltffe. 

TRAPPING  ■WOODLICE— EFFECTS  OF  LAST 
WINTER'S  FROSTS. 

About  twelve  months  ago  some  one  wrote  in  "  our  Journal  " 
to  say  that  a  bell-glass  plunged  in  soil  up  to  the  rim,  with  a 
sliced  potato  at  the  bottom,  was  a  good  trap  for  woodlice.  I 
have  to  thank  the  writer  for  the  information.  I  have  at  the 
present  time,  in  a  hotbed,  some  hundreds  crawling  about  in 
the  bell-glass.  They  cannot  get  out  if  the  inside  of  the  glass 
is  clean.  My  pane  used  to  be  nearly  cleared  of  the  seedlings, 
now  they  are  not  injured  by  the  woodlice. 

The  sharpest  frost  we  had  here  (near  Wallingford)  was  on 
the  night  of  the  2-lth  of  December,  the  thermometer  (Negretti's) 
on  a  south  wall,  at  I  feet  from  the  ground,  went  down  to  only 
5°  above  zero. 

Broccolis  laid  down  were  all  killed.  They  were  Snow's 
Winter,  Chappel's  Cream,  and  Wilcove  Late.  Portugal  Cab- 
bages, which  I  thought  the  most  tender  of  the  tribe,  were  un- 
injured, while  Savoys  adjoining,  with  firm  heads,  were  destroyed. 
Those  partly  closed  were  uninjured.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Bnda 
Kale  were  not  injured.  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights  covered 
with  straw  were  all  killed.     Some  of  the  same  potted  and  in  a 
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gronad  viuery,  with  litter  over  them,  were  sate.  Autnmn- 
sowa  Cabbdges  were  nearly  all  killed.  Celery  covered  with 
litter  was  frozaa  to  the  roots,  while  some  planted  more  deeply 
in  a  neighbouring  garden  came  out  sound.  Hammersmith 
Hardy  Lettuces  were  killed.  A  few  stray  ones  starving  on  a 
piece  of  poor  soil  stood  well,  and  are  now  fine.  Tripoli  Onions 
and  Spinach  were  not  injured.  Antirrhinums,  Sweet  Williams, 
Golden  Pyrethrum,  Clarkia,  Silene,  Wallflowers,  &8.,  are  un- 
injured. Limnanthes  Douglaaii,  Sadum  cisruleum,  and  Pampas 
Grass  were  all  killed.  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  are  not  in- 
jured.   Daring  the  frost  there  was  scarcely  any  wind. — J.  E. 


PRIMULA   AMCENA  AND   ITS   CULTURE. 

I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  lovely  plant. 
I  know  of  none  more  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
■decorate  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Like  other  varieties 
of  Primula  it  is  a  compact-growing  plant,  but  the  flower-stems 
■rise  well  above  the  foliage,  lifting  their  bloom?  about  6  inches 
clear  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  showing  them  ofl'  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  flowers  are  large  in  size,  deep  rose-coloured,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  radiating  from  the  top  of  each  stem ;  and  as  the 
flower-stems  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  there  is  a  com- 
plete sheet  of  bloom,  carried  well  above  the  foliage,  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  everyone  who  may  enter  the  house 
where  the  plants  stand.  I  have  in  G-inch  pots  a  number  of 
plants  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty  flower-stems  on  each,  pre- 
senting a  mass  of  colour  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
other  plant.  Better  still,  these  plants  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
hardy.  iUine  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  winter  without 
any  covering,  and  at  Christmas,  when  the  thermometer  was 
down  to  zero  on  several  occasions,  the  soil  in  the  pots  was  fre- 
■quently  as  hard  as  the  pots  themselves.  Notwithstanding  this, 
as  the  warmer  days  of  February  came  in  the  plants  began  to 
push  through  the  soil  (they  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn) 
strongly  and  vigorously,  and  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks 
they  have  been  quite  gorgeous.  I  would  strongly  advise  anyone 
who  has  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  to  furnish  with  flowering 
plants  to  obtain  a  stock  of  this  lovely  Primula,  from  which  he 
-77ill  secure  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  labour. 

My  mode  of  treatment  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Just  when 
the  plants  are  pushing  through  the  soil  in  February,  I  divide 
each  into  two  or  three  pieces  or  clumps,  and  pot  them  in  6-inch 
pots  ;  in  these  they  remain  until  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
then  they  are  shifted  into  8  or  9-inch  pots  according  to  their 
strength,  and  they  are  left  to  grow  all  the  summer.  In  spring 
they  are  again  divided  as  before,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the 
■larger  pots  to  bloom  where  there  are  room  and  convenience  for 
large  masses  to  stand,  and  then  the  effect  they  produce  is 
beyond  what  can  be  described  on  paper.  They  stand  in  a  cold 
frame  all  the  year  round,  except  just  when  they  are  in  flower. 
When  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  they  must 
be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  it,  otherwise  they  will  become 
drawn.  Anyone  following  these  simple  directions  cannot  fail 
to  be  rewarded  by  masses  of  lovely  flowers. — Thomas  Jones, 
■Gardener  to  J.  E.  Taijlor,  Esq.,  Didsburij. 


USES  OF  THE  POTATO  PLANT. 

Ciu  you  tell  me  if  the  Potato  shaw  when  boiled  is  unwhole- 
■3ome?  I  was  some  few  years  in  Bermuda,  where  vegetables 
were  very  scarce.  I  had  an  experienced  cook,  who  used  to  pick 
off  the  tops  of  the  Potato  shaws  just  as  one  pinches  off  the  tops 
■of  Broad  Beans,  boiled  them,  and  served  them  like  Spinach, 
and  I  thought  them  very  nice,  but  I  have  been  afraid  to  use 
them  since  those  days. — Ten-yeaks  Header. 

[Weknow  from  published  statements  that  the  tops  of  Potato 
stems  have  been  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable  in  the  mode  you 
mention.  As  the  berries,  sap,  and  sprouted  tubers  contain 
solanin,  a  narcotic  poison,  we  should  not  willingly  partake  of 
the  tops  even  when  boiled,  although  we  are  aware  that  boiling 
effects  great  chemical  changes  in  vegetable  produce.  Another 
correspondent  asks  "What  is  the  best  mode  of  utilising  the 
stoms  and  leaves  of  Potatoes?"  We  reply.  Use  them  as  a 
manure.  Dug  into  vacant  ground  they  impart  to  it  more 
potash  than  most  other  vegetable  manures.  A  soft  fibre,  and 
used  as  fiix,  has  been  obtained  in  Austria  from  the  stems. — 
Eds.]  

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — Having  seen  such  flaming  accounts 
ol  this  novelty,  I  procured  a  packet  of  seeds,  and  this  morning 


(April  '21st)  I  observe  some  flowers  opening  of  a  pinkish  colour. 
I  send  you  a  sprig,  and  also  one  of  Myosotis  sylvatica,  which 
seems  to  me  the  better  as  well  as  the  earlier. — G.  S. 


THE   CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fish  on  Cucumber  disease,  at  page  271, 
being  so  much  to  the  purpose,  I  venture  to  ask  him  and  others 
it  they  have  ever  experienced  a  similar  disease  in  their  Melons  ? 
Four  or  five  years  ago  I  was  told  such  a  complaint  had  mani- 
fested itself  a  few  miles  from  here,  but  I  did  not  see  it,  nor 
have  the  Cucumbers  been  affected  in  this  neighbourhood  to  the 
extent  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  believe  the  disease 
first  broke  out.  I  well  remember  being  first  made  acquainted 
with  it  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1850,  when  every  plant 
we  had  became  affected,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  fruit  grown 
was  fit  for  use,  for  when  the  disease  fairly  established  itself, 
the  young  fruit  not  larger  than  one's  finger  was  attacked  and 
rendered  useless. 

The  next  year,  1851,  I  tried  all  the  experiments  with  soils 
which  I  could  think  of  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
for  it  was  as  destructive  out  of  doors  as  under  glass,  and  I  em- 
ployed many  things  which  might  be  considered  extreme  re- 
medies, as  soot,  lime,  charcoal  dust,  cinder  ashes,  and  all 
descriptions  of  soils,  thinking  I  might  hit  on  something  that 
might  be  serviceable,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Some  of  the 
mixtures,  as  might  be  expected,  only  resulted  in  a  more  weakly 
plant,  which  the  sooner  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Like  Mr. 
Fish,  1  gave  up  the  contest  with  it  almost  in  despair,  and  the 
winter  following  I  did  not  attempt  growing  any  Cucumbers. 
Strange  to  say,  my  plants  had  very  little,  if  any,  disease  in  the 
following  year,  1852,  neither  have  they  been  visited  with  it 
since  to  any  extent ;  but  I  had  sufficient  experience  of  it 
to  confirm  all  Mr.  Fish  says  of  its  refusing  to  yield  to  any 
remedy. 

I  do  not  recollect  of  the  foliage  being  so  much  affected  as 
Mr.  Fish  has  described.  With  me  a  sore  of  amber-coloured 
jelly-looking  matter  issued  from  each  of  the  spines,  or  the 
places  where  the  spines  ought  to  have  been,  and  enlarged  from 
the  size  of  a  mere  drop  into  the  dimensions  of  a  boj's  marble, 
being  partly  embedded  in  the  fruit,  rendering  the  whole  a  dis- 
gusting mass  of  sores  ;  and  I  think  in  our  case  the  foliage  was 
not  much  affected,  but  my  memory  may  be  at  fault,  neither  do 
I  wish  it  to  be  refreshed  by  a  fresh  acquaintance  with  the  evil, 
I  can  confirm  all  Mr.  Fish's  remarks  as  to  the  cultivator  being 
powerless  in  arresting  it.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Potato  disease;  both  are  alike  intractable,  no  one  being  able 
to  say  he  can  master  the  latter  any  more  than  he  can  the 
former.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  try  experiments.  My 
opinions  at  the  time  were,  that  the  disease  was  highly  infectious, 
and  that  until  all  traces  of  it  were  stamped  out,  as  in  the  more 
recent  case  of  rinderpest,  there  was  no  hope  of  a  remedy,  for 
I  tried  suflicient  experiments  in  the  way  of  soil,  and  I  can 
hardly  think  the  plants  could  be  fed  with  the  same  juices  under 
all  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Atmospheric 
influences  seem  also  incompatible  with  a  complaint  raging  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  for  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  winter  produce 
as  to  the  out-door  crop  in  summer,  soil  from  a  distance  did 
not  lessen  the  evil,  and  the  most  robust  kind  of  ridge  Cucum- 
ber placed  on  a  hotbed  under  a  frame  was  as  liable  to  the 
disease  as  any  other.  The  idea  was  entertained  at  the  time 
that  the  Cucumber  had  been  bred  too  fine  (as  the  expression 
goes),  and  I  tried  the  reverse  course  of  treatment. 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  those  now  suffering  from  the  Cu- 
cumber disease  to  know  that  others  have  been  baffled  in  com- 
bating it  in  times  gone  by,  I  acknowledge  myself  one.  Em- 
ployers must  be  unreasonable  in  attributing  the  failure  of  crop 
to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  their  gardeners,  for  we  have 
only  to  look  to  the  Potato  for  an  example  of  what  little  avail 
the  united  researches  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom 
have  been  in  averting  the  disease,  for  although  it  is  not  so 
destructive  every  year  as  it  was  soon  after  its  first  appearance, 
the  comparative  feebleness  of  its  attacks  is  not  due  to  any 
help  from  professors  of  science,  but  to  those  natural  agencies 
which  I  hope  will  in  like  manner  check,  if  not  remove,  the 
Cucumber  disease. — J.  Eodson. 


THE   COMPASS   PLANT. 
The  fact  that  the  leaves  of  the  Compass  Plant  always  tarn 
their  edges  north  and  south  has  long  been  known  to  the  settlers 
and  hunters  on  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West,  who,  when  lost 
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on  a  dark  night,  obtain  their  bearings  by  feeling  the  poEsitionof 
the  leaves.     Longfellow  mentions  it  in  "Evangeline": — 
"  Look  at  this  delicate  plant,  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  meadow, 

See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 

It  is  a  Compass  Plant,"  &c. 

The  plant  is,  however,  coarse  and  stout,  and  far  from  "  deli- 
cate "  and  "  fragile,"  while  the  leaves  are,  iu  reality,  vertical, 
and  present  their  edges  north  and  aoath.  The  true  cause  of 
this  so-called  "  polarity  "  is  the  subject  of  a  short  article  by 
Mr.  Witney  iu  the  American  Naturalist,  from  which  it  appears 
that  from  the  statements  of  numerous  observers  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  on  the  prairies  the  leaves  of  this  plant  do 
assume  a  meridional  bearing;  and  the  cause  assigned  for  this 
by  Dr.  Gray  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one — viz.,  that  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  are  equally  sensitive  to  light.  It  only  remains 
to  be  shown  what  renders  its  two  sides  thus  equally  sensitive. 
It  is  well  known  that  two  sides  of  a  leaf  usually  differ  in  struc- 
ture, that  the  number  of  stomata,  or  breathing-holes,  is  much 
greater  on  the  under  than  the  upper  surface,  and  that  the  tissue 
of  the  upper  is  denser  than  that  of  the  lower  stratum.  As  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  of  Silphium  laciniatum  appeared  some- 
what alike,  Dr.  Gray  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
the  leaf  microscopically  in  order  to  see  if  it  corresponded  wiih 
ordinary  leaves  in  the  above  respects,  or  with  truly  vertical 
leaves,  the  two  surfaces  of  which  are  usually  similar,  or  nearly 
so ;  also  to  compare  with  it  the  leaves  of  other  species  of 
Silphium,  in  which  no  tendency  to  assume  a  north  and  south 
position  is  observed.  The  results  of  this  examination  gave  the 
number  of  the  stomata  of  the  Compass  Plant  leaf  as  exactly  the 
same  on  both  surfaces,  while  those  of  three  other  species  varied 
considerably.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  leaf  of  S.  lacinia- 
tum appears  to  be  homogeneous  throughout,  and  these  observa- 
tions thow  "  that  the  meridional  position  of  the  edges  of  the 
leaf  is  to  be  explained  by  the  structure  of  the  two  surfaces, 
which  being  identical,  at  least  iu  the  important  respect  of  the 
number  of  the  stomata,  seek  an  equal  exposure  to  the  light ; 
the  mean  position  of  equal  exposure,  in  northern  latitudes, 
being  that  iu  which  the  edges  are  presented  north  and  south, 
the  latter  obtaining  the  maximum,  the  former  the  minimum  of 
illnminaticn." — {English  Mechanic  and  Chemist.) 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS  versus  HARES  AND 

RABBITS. 
Another  winter  is  past,  and  it  has  left  its  traces  behind  in 
frozen,  destroyed  vegetables,  and  browned  shrubs-.  There  are 
other  sources  of  trouble  to  a  gardener  besides  that  caused  by 
the  severity  of  frost  to  the  tondereat  subjects  of  his  charge, 
and  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  damage  done  by 
hares  and  rabbits  to  trees  and  shrubs  when  the  ground  is  for 
weeks  covered  with  a  deep  mantle  of  snow.  It  is  but  natural 
that  such  animals  should  in  a  winter  like  the  past  have  their 
appetites  so  sharpened  by  an  enforced  fast  that  they  are  glad 
to  take  what  they  would  at  other  times  disdain ;  cut  off  from 
their  ordinary  food  by  a  deep  and  long-continued  covering  of 
snow,  they  are  compelled  to  take  anything  that  will  sustain 
their  existence.  I  know  it  is  the  conviction  of  some,  that  hares 
and  rabbits  will  eat  the  shoots  and  the  bark  of  every  tree 
coming  in  their  way  in  times  of  severe  frost  and  snow.  Such, 
however,  I  have  not  found  confirmed  by  fict.  With  uo  there 
are  trees  and  shrubs  the  shoots  and  bark  of  which  the  hares 
and  rabbits  eat,  and  there  are  others  which  tbey  do  not  touch. 
One  of  your  correspondents,  in  the  autumn  of  last  vear ;  cau- 
tioned your  readers  against  being  "  misled  by  lists  of  trees  and 
shrubs  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  hares  and  rabbits,"  alleging 
that  there  are  none,  or  very  few,  they  will  not  eat  in  severe 
weather.  Now,  as  I  had  given  in  this  .Journal  a  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  that  hares  and  rabbits  had  not  interfered  with,  I 
felt  it  incumbent  on  me  at  the  time  to  say  that  your  corre- 
spondent's expeiieuce  was  totally  at  variance  with  mine,  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  wait  and  see  what  another  winter  would 
do,  and  having  had  an  unusually  sharp  one,  yet  not  keen 
enough  to  make  hares  and  rabbits  eat  every  tree  and  shrub  they 
could  get  at,  I  have  the  greater  confidence  in  approaching  this 
subject. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  which  Hares  and  Ilahbi.ts  hare  eaten  the 
slioots  andtjnawed  the  bark  durinij  the  winter  of  1870-71 ;  Snow  on 
the  ijround  lifty  days ;  greatest  cold  8". — Apples  and  Crabs;  in 
many  places  Apple  trees  of  considerable  size  and  age  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  Laburnums,  even  those  gas-tarred,  were 
clean  barked.  Poplar,  Ash,  Oak,  Lime,  Lircb,  Scotch  Fir, 
Spruce,  Auetrian  Pine,  the  leaflets  eaten  close  in,  but  neither 


the  points  of  the  shoots  nor  the  bark  taken.  Holly,  some  of 
the  variegated,  G  feet  high,  cut  down  to  18  inches  ;  leaves,, 
branches,  and  all  eaten ;  not  a  tree  of  less  than  ten  years'  growth 
left  without  barking  as  high  up  as  the  hares  and  rabbits  could 
reach,  and  as  low  as  the  padded  snow  line.  Laurastinua  cut 
off  to  the  snow  line,  the  bare  shoots  being  as  well  done  as 
possible.  Common  Laurels  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Laurus- 
tinus,  and  Aueubas  show  only  below  the  snow  ;  Broom  t8.ken 
entirely,  and  Thorns,  Chinese  Arbor- Vita3,  Weigela  rosea,  Coto- 
neaster  frigida,  and  C.  Simmondtii. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  which  Hares  and  Rabbits  have  not  eaten  or 
barked. — Beech,  common,  purple,  and  copper;  Sjcimore, 
Horseehestnut,  Bird  Cherry  (Gerasus  Padus),  Corsicau  Pine 
(Pinus  Larioio),  Portugal  Laurel,  common  and  Irish  Yew,  Box, 
Furz»,  common  and  double;  Ehododendron,  Berberis  Aquifo- 
lium,  Pinus  excelsa,  P.  Cembra,  Cupressus  Liwsoniaua,  which 
makes  a  dense  spreading  tree  in  exposed  situatious,  Azaleas, 
Lilacs,  Snowberry,  Bibes  sanguineum  (the  Black  Currant 
spreads  here  abundantly,  and  is  never  touched),  Gooseberry, 
Blackthorn,  Sweet  Briar,  common  Berberry,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Pinus  Strobus,  common  and  scarlet- 
berried  Elder,  Birch,  and  Euonymus  europasus. 

The  Bramble  and  Briar  have  been  highly  extolled  for  their 
covert-making.  We  had  specimens  of  these,  with  Blackthorn. 
The  game  avoid  rather  than  choose  them  ;  rabbits  take  to  the 
Furze  ;  pheasants  rise  from  the  Portugal  Laurel  and  Cupressus ; 
hares  take  to  the  former,  and  partridges  select  the  foot  of  a 
Pinus  excelsa  for  nesting  in  preference  to  the  vaunted  Bramble, 
Briar,  and  coarse  grass  covert.  Not  a  hare,  rabbit,  nor  bird 
frequents  them  one  tithe  so  much  as  they  do  the  evergreen 
coverts  ;  they  may  take  to  Brambles  and  Briars,  where  there  is 
none  else,  but  give  them  a  chance  of  an  evergreen  one  with  its 
warmth  and  dryness,  and  the  greater  opportunity  of  keeping 
out  of  sight,  and  it  will  soon  be  apparent  which  is  best.  In 
winter  Brambles  and  Briars  afford  no  shelter  to  game,  as  la 
evidenced  by  the  few  biriis  found  in  them.  Besides  their  in- 
utility as  covert,  Brambles  and  Hazels  are  only  a  means  of 
causing  to  be  disturbed  that  quiet  which  game  needs  for  its 
continuance  at  a  given  place.  Game  cares  nothing  about  the 
nut  of  the  Hazel,  and  the  fruit  of  tiie  Berberry  does  not  re- 
main half  so  long  as  Brambles  on  bushes  where  pheasants 
are.  For  its  formidable  character  the  Canadian  Goose- 
berry is  superior  to  the  Briar,  and  pheasants  are  very  fond  of 
the  berries;  and  the  Sweet  Briar  does  so  well,  and  lends  so 
sweet  a  charm  to  rural  walks,  that  its  presence  deserves  to  be 
more  apparent  than  it  is.  Game  can,  no  doubt,  be  had  by 
planting,  or  rather  retaining,  a  primreval  vegetation,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  coverts  should  not  possess  interest  and 
beauty  for  the  eye  of  the  sportsman,  as  well  as  game  for  his- 
skill. — G.  Aeeey. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS. 

At  the  second  March  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  20th  of 
that  month,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns  (with  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions recorded  in  the  Society's  proceedings  of  last  antamu  relative  to 
the  appearance  of  large  swarms  of  minute  flies — Chlorops  lineata — 
in  the  Provost's  Lodge,  Kius's  College,  Cambridge)  stated  that  he  had 
published  an  account  of  a  precisely  similar  swarm  in  the  same  rooms 
thirty-nine  years  ago  (London's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  302),  and 
that  he  accepted  the  opinion  tEat  it  was  with  a  view  to  hybernation 
that  they  had  entered  the  house. 

Mr.  Albert  Miiller  maile  some  obssrvations  on  specimens  of  tke 
Moadow-biown  Butterfly,  C.-enonympha  Satyrion,  taken  in  different 
parts  of  Switzerland,  which  he  found  to  exhibit  a  general  tendency  to- 
variation,  without  such  variation  being  restricted  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  .as  had  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Butler  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society.  Mr.  MuUeralso  exhibited  an  undescribed 
species  of  gall  found  by  Lord  Walsingham  on  a  Carex  near  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  which  was  of  an  oblong  form  and  the  size  of  a  grain  of  Wheat, 
but  from  which  ho  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  perfect  insect. 
Mr.  Verrnll  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Syrphideous  fly  (Pipizauoctiluca), 
having  some  extraneous  matter  attached  to  the  head,  which  was  re- 
garded either  as  a  fungoid  growth  or  as  the  pollinia  of  an  Orchis. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Waterbouse  communicated  a  paper  on  a  new  genus  and 
species  of  Stag  Bsetles  (Apterocylus  honoluleusis)  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  allied  to  the  genus  Colophon,  Il'csfro. 

Mr.  Vernon  Wollaston  communicated  a  memoir  "  On  Additions  to 
the  Atlantic  Coleoptera,"  consisting  of  descriptions  of  thirty-three 
additional  species,  of  which  sixteen  were  new,  thus  bringing  up  the 
total  number  of  Booties  found  in  these  oceanic  islands  to  IISO.  ^  In 
the  introduction  to  this  memoir  the  author  entered  into  an  examma- 
of  tion  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Beetle  fauna  of  these  islands 
with  reference  to  tho  recently-published  views  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  and  which  he.maintained  had  resulted  from  a  former 
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general  land  connection  between  these  various  groups  of  islands,  as 
well  as  with  south-western  Europe,  which  had  subsequently  been 
broken  np  by  some  gigantic  catastrophe ;  whereas  Mr.  Wallace  con- 
tended that  they  were  the  result  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as 
storms  and  hurricanes,  which,  however,  Mr.  Wollastou  asserted  were 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic,  the  wind  blowing 
as  a  moderate  breeze  almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  north-east,  with 
an  occasional  storm  from  the  south,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  few  African  forms  amongst  the  insects,  but  not  sufficient 
to  have  caused  so  large  a  per-centage  of  Mediterranean  forms  as  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  Bates,  in  the  subsequent  discussion  upon  the  paper, 
objected  to  the  idea  of  "  great  catastrophes,"  such  as  would  have  pro- 
duced a  sinlring  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  between  the  Azores  and 
Europe  to  the  depth  of  12  or  1.5,000  feet,  considering  that  geological 
changes  were  extremely  slow  in  their  operation.  A  protracted  discns- 
sion  upon  this  subject  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Wallace  and  A. 
Murray  also  took  part. 

The  April  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Burlington  House  o^ 
the  3rd  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  K.  Wallace,  being  in  the  chair 
Among  the  donations  received  by  the  Society  since  the  last  meeting 
was  a  valuable  Report  of  the  Fruit-growers'  Association  of  Ontario  for 
1S70,  published  at  Toronto  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Holdsworth  sent  a  series  of  carefully  executed  drawings  of  Chinese 
Moths,  some  of  which  exhibited  great  similarit;,-  to  English  species. 
Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  and  described  several  singular  specimens  of 
well-known  British  bees  and  other  Hymenopterous  insects,  in  which 
one  side  of  the  body  and  its  corresponding  limbs  were  of  one  sex,  whilst 
the  other  side  and  limbs  were  of  the  opposite  sex.  One  of  these  indi- 
viduals was  the  common  honey  bee,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  was 
especially  interesting  in  connection  with  the  lately  observed  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  parthenogenesis  of  Apis  mellifica.  Other  instances  of 
Hymenoptera  similarly  monstrous  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  MacLachlan 
and  Professor  Westwood.  The  last-named  gentleman  stated  in  refer- 
ence to  a  communication  received  by  Mr.  A.  Miiller  from  M.  Lichten- 
stein,  of  Moutpellier,  that  he  had  not  considered  the  insect  which  has 
recently  proved  so  destructive  to  Vines  in  France  and  England,  to  be 
identical  with  the  Vine  insect  described  in  America  by  Mr.  Riley,  the 
state  entomologist  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  A.  Miiller  communicated  a  memoir  by  Herr  Gredler  on  the 
distribution  of  Coleoi^terous  insects  at  various  heights  on  the  Alps, 
showing  that  Beetles  taken  at  equal  heights  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  mountains  exhibited  no  diiiference,  thus  opposing  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Butler  made  at  a  previous  meeting  with  reference  to  differences 
in  the  individuals  of  Cffiuonympha  Satyrion  taken  at  Kandersteg  and 
Leukerbad.  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  of  Lepismre 
upon  the  covers  of  books,  those  insects  attacking  everything  to  which 
paste  had  been  applied  ;  and  Mr.  Home  stated  that  in  India  they  were 
one  of  the  greatest  pests,  gnawing  the  paper  from  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments, &c. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  Lewis  on  certain  alterations  which  had 
recently  been  made  in  the  classification  of  the  principal  groups  of 
noctux'nal  Lepidoptera,  which  he  considered  not  only  as  injudicious 
and  unnatural  in  themselves,  but  as  censurable  from  their  having  been 
introduced  in  mere  labelling  catalogues,  witliout  any  explanation  of 
the  reasons  on  which  they  had  been  made.  He  also  strongly  objected 
to  the  practice,  which  has  recently  become  common,  of  rejecting  the 
name  of  well-known  species  which  had  been  in  general  acceptation,  in 
favour  of  names  published  previously  in  obscure  publications,  and 
which  had  never  been  generally  adopted.  He  insisted  that  the  well- 
known  legal  maxim,  Commntik  error  Jacit  jus — i.e.,  an  error  accepted 
by  all  the  world  becomes  a  law — is  as  applicable  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature as  it  is  in  ethics. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 

Proposed  Inieenational  Fkuit  and  Flower  Show  at  Glas- 
gow.— A  meeting  of  the  Diieotors  of  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  19  ;h  inst.  The 
question  of  an  International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  to  be  held 
at  Glasgow  in  September,  1872,  was  considered.  The  opinion 
of  the  meeting  was  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  for  the  reputation  of  Glasgow  in  horticultural  matters, 
that  such  an  international  show  be  held  at  Glasgow.  The 
object  is  to  bring  thither  collections  of  fruit  from  not  only  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  from  all  foreign  eoun- 
■tries  with  which  the  Cljde  ports  have  commerce.  It  was  ulti- 
mately resolved  that  a  special  fund  of  at  least  £1000  be  raised 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  a  large  and  influential  committee,  com- 
prising many  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, wan  appointed  to  organise  and  mature  the  scheme, 
with  Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart  (of  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Macdonald),  as 
convener  of  committee. 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Page. — Girdeners  are  a  long-lived 

race,  and  another  evidence  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Page.  He  died 
aged  eighty-one  at  Hill,  Southampton,  on  the  12th  inst.    He 


had  long  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  that  town,  and  until 
a  few  years  since  was  much  consulted  as  a  landscape  gardener. 
As  long  ago  as  1818  he  published  a  very  well-arranged  "  Pro- 
dromus,  a  general  Nomenclature  of  all  Plants,  indigenous  and 
exotic,  cultivated  in  the  Southampton  Botanic  Garden."  It 
contains  much  useful  information  relative  to  culture,  soil,  time 
of  flowering,  &c.,  and  it  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  "  By 
William  Bridgewater  Page  (from  Lee  &  Kennedy's,  Hammer- 
smith), Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist  (by  special  appoint- 
ment), to  Prince  Leopold  and  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,"  and 
that  includes  the  whole  of  his  biography  known  to  us. 

The  culture  of  Bamboo  for  paper-making  and  other  pur- 
poses is  being  promoted  by  the  Government  of  Central  India. 
The  Indian  Government  is  buying  land  in  the  hill  district  of 
the  Neilgheries  for  a  spice  plantation.  Col.  Boddam  has  pro- 
posed the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  in  Mysore.  It  is  very 
successful  in  France.  Government  has  sent  out  six  more 
Scotch  gardeners  for  experimental  eolton-growing.  These  men 
have  answered  very  well. — (Nature.) 

The    Broom    (Sarothamnus   scopariut)    is    extremely 

abundant  in  Madeira,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  to  the  island.  It  is  now  sown  extensively  on  the 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  down  for  firing,  or  burnt 
on  the  spot  every  five  to  seven  years  to  fertilise  the  ground. 
The  twigs  and  more  slender  branches  are  also  used  commonly 
as  wjths  for  binding  bundles  of  faggots,  brushwood,  Fern,  &c.  ; 
and  numbers  of  country  people,  especially  young  girls  and 
children,  residing  within  reach  of  Funchal,  gain  a  livelihood  by 
bringing  daily  into  the  town  bundles  of  broom  for  use  in  heat- 
ing ovens,  &c.  The  fine  and  delicate  basket-work  peculiar  to 
Madeira  is  manufactured  from  the  slender  peeled  twigs  of  this 
plant.  Mr.  Lowe  speaks  of  a  variety  with  pure  white  flowers 
which  occurs  on  this  island. — [Nature  ) 

The  EucALTrTi,  or  Gam-trees  of  Australia,  are  well- 
known  for  their  hard  wood  as  well  as  for  the  oils  and  gums 
yielded  by  many  of  them.  Some  of  the  species  have  been  intro- 
duced and  successfully  grown  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
their  products  may  become,  ere  long,  recognised  articles  of  im- 
port. At  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  sticks  of  a  species 
of  Eucalyptus  are  imported  into  England  from  Algeria,  and  are 
made  into  walking  sticks.  During  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Paris  in  1867,  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  were  made 
into  cigars,  and  recommended  as  being  very  efficient  in  aiding 
digestion. — [Nature.) 

The  Prickly  Poppy   (Argemone  mexioana),  originally 

from  the  New  World,  has  become  naturalised  throughout  the 
tropics  and  sub-tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  In  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  is  called  Fico  del  inferno, 
the  reason  for  this  name  being,  according  to  Gerarde,  "  because 
of  his  fruit,  which  doth  much  resemble  a  Figge  in  shape  and 
bignesse,  but  so  full  of  sharp  and  venomous  prickles  that  who- 
soever had  one  of  them  in  hia  throat  doubtless  it  would  send 
him  packing  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell."  Barham,  however, 
gives,  as  an  explanation,  a  statement  that  the  seeds,  "  being 
much  stronger  than  opium,"  are  "  enough  to  send  any  that 
should  take  ihem  wilfully  to  inferno ;"  but  this  is  much  ex- 
aggerated. In  India  it  is  now  abundantly  naturalised  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Punjab,  and  is  spreading  over  fresh  districts 
year  by  year.  It  is  not  altogether  a  useless  addition  to  the 
Indian  flora,  as  near  Delhi  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds 
which  is  used  for  burning,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
sores  and  eruptions. — (Nature.) 


NEW  MODE   OF   GEAFTING. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  a  modification  of  the  "  perfected 
graft  "  of  Dubreuil,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  per- 
formed when  the  bark  of  the  stock  will  not  easily  run.  It  is 
especially  intended  for  the  case  of  the  scion  being  small  as 
compared  with  the  stock. 

The  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  off  by  two  slanting  cuts,  meeting 
in  a  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  then  a  thin  slip  is  cut 
down  from  the  smaller  half  (fig.  A,  1).  This  cut  is  made  by  plac- 
ing the  edge  of  the  knife  parallel  to  the  ridge  on  the  top  of  the 
stock,  a  little  way  within  the  junction  of  the  bark  and  wood,  so 
as  to  cut  down  a  slip  having  a  small  portion  of  wood  in  it.  Next 
by  another  longitudinal  cut  divide  the  slip  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  [fig.  A,  2),  but  leaving  them  on  the  stock. 

The  scion  is  prepared  as  shown  in  the  .ft'fls.  b  1,  2,  and  3.  A 
cut  is  made  with  a  long  slope,  so  as  to  make  the  end  of  the 
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Boion  quite  a  thin  wedge.  Then  at  the  thick  end  of  this  wedge 
a  cross  cut  is  made  of  ihe  same  slope  as  the  top  of  the  scion, 
and  going  fully  half  way  through,  and  by  an  upward  cut  a  slice 
is  taken  off  to  meet  ihe  cross  cut,  so  making  this  end  of  the 
scion  still  thinner.     LaslJj,  a  very  thin  slip  is  cut  off  one 


edge,  as  represented  by  /i  ;s.  E  2  and  3.  Tbis  last  cut  should 
be  at  a  right  angle  to  t)  e  previous  one,  and  leave  the  portion 
of  the  wood  exposed  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  the  slip 
of  the  str.ck. 

The  fitting  of  t,l  e  scion  to  the  stock  is  shown  mfia.  c.     The 
cut  edge  of  the  scion  lies  against  the  face  of  one-half  of  the 


E  2 


B  3 


Blip,  and  the  other  half  of  the  slip  is  brought  over  the  scion, 
and  then,  as  usual,  the  whole  is  firmly  bound  together  with 
bast,  and  the  juint  covered  either  with  clay  or  grafting  wax. 

Like  all  operations  of  this  kind,  the  description  is  most 
easily  followed  by  taking  a  small  branch  and  cutting  it  as 
directed.  The  graft  is  very  quickly  made,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  exposed  liber  and  alburnum  of 
the  scion  must  meet  its  fellow  in  the  stnck. 

In  all  grafting,  three  or  four  buds  should  be  on  the  scion. 
In  the  figures  the  upper  part  of  the  tcion  has  been  suppressed  ; 
one  bad  will  be  seen  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  slip,  and  one 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  stock.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  in  all  cases  the  final  leader  of  the  young  tree 
should  be  the  shoot  from  one  of  these  two  bud?.  Tbe  upper 
ones  will  start  first,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  six  or  seven 
leaves  the  points  of  these  upper  shoots  should  be  nipped  o£f, 
and  then  the  shoot  from  either  of  the  two  lower  eyes  encou- 
raged to  grow  as  long  as  possible.  For  Apples  and  Pears  this 
is  not  necessary,  but  advantageous  ;  for  stone  fruits  generally, 
absolutely  necessary.     Of  course  cut  2,  fiy.  A,  may  be  made 


first,  and  this  met  by  thrusting  the  point  of  the  knife  down,  so 
as  to  cut  only  one  half  of  the  slip  ;  but  this  is  not  so  easily 
dene,  and  the  knife  point  is  very  apt  to  get  into  a  finger.  Ease, 
speed,  and  enodness  of  junction  are  the  advantages  of  this  form 
of  graft. — W.  KiNGSLET. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Continue  the  trenching  of  ground  as  it  becrmes  vacant,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather  keep  it  well  forked.  The 
young  plants  of  Asparagus  will  now  be  ready  for  planting  in 
beds,  which  it  is  hoped  have  been  kept  well  prepared;  let  the 
roots  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  strong  fork,  and  after  planting 
Kive  a  Bood  supply  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  Sow 
Early  Purple  and  Myatt's  White  Cape  Broccoli,  also  the  Wal- 
cheren  for  late  autumn  use.  Sow  a  full  crop  of  Red  Beet,  it 
not  already  done.  Prick  out  the  seedling  plants  of  the  earliest- 
sown  Bntsseh  Sjnouts  and  Savoi/s,  in  order  to  have  them  stocky 
for  final  planting.  Draw  earth  well  up  to  the  most  forward 
Cauliflncers,  and  give  plentiful  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
Continue  to  prick  out  Celery ;  this  must  always  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water,  rapid  and  continual  growth  being  essential 
in  its  cultivation,  if  it  be  required  large.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
perience that  if  tbe  earliest-sown  plants  receive  any  check  from 
drought,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they  run  to  seed.  Sow 
now  a  full  crop  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners,  if 
it  be  preferable  to  sow  in  the  open  ground,  instead  of  trans- 
planting, as  recommended.  In  some  soils  wireworms  are  very 
apt  to  attack  the  cotyledons  during  germination  ;  to  remedy 
this,  after  the  Beans  are  placed  in  tbe  drills,  water  them  ovet 
with  a  liquid  formed  of  one  gallon  of  ammcniacal  liquor  from  the 
gasworks,  diluted  wiih  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water,  according 
to  tbe  strength  of  the  liquor;  after  which  let  them  be  covered 
with  2  inches  of  charred  wood  or  refuse,  and  Ihe  ground  levelled 
over  them.  The  charred  materials  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  tj  the  plants,  as  they  become  of  a  most  luxuriant 
dark  green,  and  are  very  prolific  Repeat  the  sowings  of 
Lettuce  of  all  sorts,  and  thin  out  and  transplant  those  advanc- 
ing as  occasion  may  require.  Sow  a  good  breadth  of  Turnijis, 
the  ground  for  which  should  be  well  dressed  with  wood  ashes 
or  charred  refuse. 

FED  IT   GAEDEN. 

"Do  not  take  Nature  by  surprise,"  is  an  old  maxim,  and- 
may  be  well  applied  to  the  operation  of  disbudding  fruit  trees. 
Severe  disbudding  suddenly  performed  causes  inactivity  at  the 
roots  at  the  very  period  at  which  Nature  has  ordained  the 
roverse.  If  anyone  doubts,  let  him  divest  any  plant  of  nearly 
all  its  young  shoots,  and  observe  the  effect.  Disbudding,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  necessary  but  important  operation,  and  if 
hurried  through  pressure  of  business,  or  neglected,  evil  effects 
will  assuredly  follow.  See  that  the  Peach  trees  are  well  bathed 
with  tobacco  water  two  evenings  in  succession,  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  set.  Do  not  wait  until  you  see  the  insects,  make  up 
your  mind  that  there  are  some  to  come,  and  you  will  not  be 
deceived.  When  the  trees  are  quite  out  of  bloom,  apply  the 
sulphur-and-clay  mixture  with  a  painter's  brush  between  every 
two  shoots  it  possible;  with  two  timely  applications,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  either  the  green  fly  or  red  spider  for  the 
whole  summer.  T>i  form  this  mixture  make  thick  clay  water, 
add  two  handsful  of  sulphur  and  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  each 
gallon,  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  wall.  When  Vines  have  pushed 
'uffieiently  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  fruit-bearing  shoots, 
let  all  superfiiious  ones  be  immediately  removed.  See  that  the 
soil  is  kept  well  pu  verised  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  that 
all  newly-planted  trees  are  suijficiently  mulched. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  where  much  planting  was  in- 
tended part  of  it  may  yet  remain  to  be  executed  ;  some  kinds 
of  evergreens  may,  however,  yet  be  safely  removed,  taking  the 
precautions  to  water  them  at  first  planting,  and  occasionally 
afterwards,  to  well  mulch  the  surface,  and  to  damp  the  foliage 
over  in  the  evenings  of  dry  days.  These  attentions,  which  are 
indispensable  should  dry  weather  occur,  will  enable  late-planted 
evergreens  to  start  in  most  cases  freely.  I  have  found  Hollies, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Red  Cedars,  Arbor- Vitres,  &o., 
take  root  more  freely  now  than  when  planted  earlier  in  the 
spring,  when  autumn  planting  cannot  be  effected.  Continue 
to  prick  out  into  small  pots  annuals  raised  in  frames,  and 
harden  such  as  are  established  preparatory  to  their  being 
turned  out  in  tbe  open  ground.  Those  which  have  been  potted 
some  time  should  have  another  shift  rather  than  allow  them  to 
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become  stunted  in  their  pots.  Finish,  if  not  already  done,  the 
prnniDg  of  those  summer  Roses  which  were  left  unprnned  for 
the  purpose  of  retarding  their  bloom.  Insects,  especially  the 
green  fly  and  rose  caterpillar,  will  now  be  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  rosery ;  destroy  them  without  delay.  The 
trees  are  easily  cleared  of  the  former  by  syringing  them  with 
weak  tobacco  water,  the  latter  must  be  picked  off  and  de- 
stroyed with  the  hand.  A  -vigilant  eye  is  requisite  to  detect 
them,  as  these  pests  carry  on  their  ravages  unseen.  If  the 
amateur  is  not  certain  as  to  the  safety  of  his  Carnations  and 
Picotees  from  the  attacks  of  wireworm=,  which  will  sometimes 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  vigilant,  I  would  advise  him  to 
cut  a  Potato  into  four,  iiud  into  each  quarter  a  slick  should  be 
inserted.  These  portions  of  Potato  should  then  be  buried  just 
beneath  the  soil.  Should  the  pest  be  still  lurking  in  the  com- 
post they  will  be  found  an  unfailing  trap.  Top-dress  the  beds 
of  Pinks  with  rich,  well-decomposed  compost.  Pdusies  will 
also  be  the  better  for  a  similar  application. 

GKEENHOUSE    AND    CONSEEVATOET. 

The  conservatory  plants  are  now  making  active  growth,  and 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Those  growing  in 
prepared  borders  must  be  frequently  examined  to  see  that  the 
roots  are  kept  suffiaiently  moist.  Take  the  opportunity  of  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  to  give  a  good  washing  with  the 
syringe  or  engine  to  everything  excepting  the  plants  in  bloom. 
The  house  will  then  become  dry  and  enjoyable  by  the  forenoon  ; 
frequently  clean  over  the  borders,  remove  decayed  leaves  and 
flowers  as  they  occur,  let  the  paths,  stone  curbs,  shelves,  &e., 
be  washed  frequently,  that  the  house  may  present  a  fresh  and 
orderly  appearance  at  all  times.  These  directions  should  be 
enforced  as  far  as  possible  in  all  plant  houses.  Jlore  air  must 
now  be  given,  and  directly  the  nights  become  warmer  allow  a 
little  air  to  remain.  This  low  night  temperature  will  do  much 
to  favour  the  growth  of  short-jointed  wood,  which  in  a  house  of 
this  description,  requiring  to  be  frequently  shaded,  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  prolong  the  period  of 
the  bloom  of  the  inmates.  Hybrid  Indian  Rhododendrons  and 
Chinese  Azileas  will  now  be  in  great  beauty,  and  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  bloom  from  damp  and  drip, 
which  materially  injure  them.  Sapnly  the  plants  liberally  with 
water  at  the  roots,  as  during  their  blooming  season  they  re- 
quire large  quantities.  Most  Heaths  and  hardwooded  plants 
will  now  either  be  in  bloom  or  approaching  that  state.  Air 
must  now  be  admitted  in  large  quantities,  bearing  in  mind 
previous  directions  about  currents  of  air.  The  great  points  in 
flowering  phnts  are,  in  addition  to  a  profuse  show  of  bloom, 
clear  and  bright  colours,  and  healthy  foliage.  The  last  two  are 
indicative  of  good  health,  and,  consequently,  of  good  culture, 
and  are  always  additional  recommendations  to  a  plant.  Abund- 
ance of  air,  a  well-managed  system  of  shading,  sufficient  to 
bring  up  the  colour  of  the  flowers  without  drawing  the  foliage 
of  the  plant,  and  proper  attention  to  watering,  (fee.,  are  points  in 
plant  cultivation  which  are  rarely  taught  either  by  calenders  or 
books,  but  in  which  a  little  practice  and  discrimination  will  be 
necessary,  to  enable  plants  to  be  bloomed  in  the  perfection  we 
see  them  at  the  great  exhibitions.  Plants  out  of  bloom  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  enjoy  a  rest  for  a  short  time  before 
the  new  growth  commences,  or  they  break  weakly.  It  should 
be  rememhered  that  when  a  plant  flowers  profusely  the  powers 
of  the  plant  are  much  weakened,  and  a  lapse  of  time  after 
blooming,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  recover  its  wasted  energies  previous 
to  forming  a  new  growth. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

What  a  week,  not  only  of  April  showers  but  of  April  down- 
pours !  The  changes  in  the  pastures,  gardens,  and  fields  in 
this  district  are  wonderful.  All  seemed  suffering  as  much 
from  dryness  as  we  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  them  do 
in  the  dog  days.  It  soon  became  too  wet  to  proceed  with  some 
work,  but,  then,  there  was  plenty  to  be  done  under  shelter; 
and  how  delightful  it  was  to  hear  the  rain  pouring  into  tanks 
and  reservoirs  ! 

The  general  work  has  been  almost  a  repetition  of  that  of 
previous  weeks'  notices,  such  an  putting  in  successions  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Turnips,  and  stakingPeas,  where, 
owing  to  Celery  trenches,  it  was  not  necessary  to  trample  on 
the  ground ;  deferring  hoeing  among  Carrots,  Onions,  &o., 
nntil  the  ground  was  drier,  as  the  rains  have  brought  up  legions 


of  tiny  weeds  which  a  scuffle  with  the  Dutch  hoe  in  a  sunny 
day  will  soon  settle. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pears  are  now  opening  their  blooms,  and  a  few  hours  of 
bright  sun  would  do  wonders  for  them  and  a  very  free  bloom 
of  Plums.  We  have  never  seen  the  Blackthorn  so  full  of 
bloom  as  it  is  this  season,  and  the  Whitethorn  seems  equally- 
promising.  We  have  taken  most  of  the  laurel  twigs  from 
Apricot  trees,  but  left  a  portion  to  break  the  force  of  eold' 
winds  until  the  fresh  Apricot  leaves  protect  the  fruit  that  has 
set  very  thickly.  But  for  the  rains  we  would  have  given  a 
watering  with  sewage  to  the  Apricot  border,  as  it  seemed  dry, 
and  the  falling  of  the  fruit  we  have  often  traced  to  too  much 
dryness  of  the  roots.  Apricot  roots  like  a  fair  amount  of  mois- 
ture, if  it  is  not  stagnant  but  passes  freely.  Peach  trees  will 
also  delight  in  more  moisture  than  they  often  receive.  The 
extremes  of  dryness  and  wetness  at  the  roots  are  the  causes  of 
many  drawbacks,  and  so  are  coldness  and  want  of  action  at  the 
roots  when  the  branchlets  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
against  a  wall.  No  wonder  when  the  leaves  become  thin  and 
sickly  that  hordes  of  insects  assail  them.  One  great  advantage 
of  sheeting  in  front  of  Apricot  and  Peach  trees  on  walls  ip^ 
that  by  keeping  it  on  in  bright  days  the  opening  of  the  bloom 
and  wood  buds  is  retarded,  whilst  the  soil,  being  exposed,  is 
gradually  warmed.  This  warming  of  the  soil  and  retarding 
the  blossom  ia  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  protecting  the 
bloom  from  frost.  Bfen  in  orchard  houses  where  no  heat  is 
given,  and  where  many  things  receive  protection  in  winter  by 
keeping  the  house  rather  close,  a  little  retarding  by  shading 
and  free  air-giving  in  spring  will  often  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. Ia  such  a  case  it  is  safest  to  give  an  impetus  to 
growth  and  early  ripening  afttr  the  fruit  is  safely  set  and 
swelling  freely.  We  gave  a  good  watering  to  all  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  using  weakened  sewage  water.  It  is  about  ten  dajB 
since  they  had  a  watering  previously.  Bat  little  water  will  be 
wanted  in  dull  weather,  before  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  and 
free  growth  demand  more  moisture.  Some  fly  has  made  its 
appearance,  but  in  the  more  forward  house,  the  fruit  being  well 
set,  a  good  and  repeated  syringing  with  clear  soft-soap  water 
has  almost  put  the  insects  out  of  sight.  It  is  difficult  to  smoke 
open  orchard  houses. 

We  forget  whether  we  mentioned  that  a  great  many  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Peach  house  dropped  when  quite  small,  leaving  a 
crop  not  overthick.  Wa  expected  this,  as  all  the  time  the 
trees  wore  in  bloom  they  scarcely  had  an  hour  of  the  sun  al- 
together. These  young  frui'.,  when  cut  open,  were  all  black 
at  the  core,  showing  a  defect  in  the  process  of  fertilisation.  In 
the  first  orchard  house  the  free  setting  could  not  be  thicker, 
but  will  cause  great  trouble  in  thinning,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  fruit  dropping  ;  but  then  these  trees  had  days  of  bright 
sunshine  when  in  bloom. 

Strawberries  for  the  last  eight  days  have  missed  the  bright 
sunbeams.  Even  with  diminished  water  and  rather  more  air,, 
the  flavour  cannot  be  so  good.  Melons  have  been  trained  and 
stopped  in  the  mode  detailed  in  previous  volumes,  but  all  such 
beds  are  sadly  crammed  with  other  little  things  at  present. 
Our  earth-pits  and  trenches  are  giving  us  more  room  under 
glass.  There  is,  however,  much  labour  involved  in  so  much 
moving. 

OKNAMESTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Besides  mowing  and  cleaning  when  suitable,  we  have  com- 
menced making  ready  the  flower  beds,  by  regulating  edgings, 
where  they  are  to  be  permanent,  as  all  that  expedites  work  at 
planting-out  time.  We  also  had  the  beds  that  are  empty 
rough-dug  again.  The  chief  work  of  the  week,  however,  has 
been  cleaning  and  potting  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants  for 
corridors,  &c.,  the  great  difliculty  being  to  get  light  enough  for 
them  for  a  few  weeks.  Many  plants  succeed  very  well  under 
Vines,  until  the  shade  becomes  too  dense,  and  then  if  not 
moved  they  will  be  unduly  elongated. 

The  other  chief  work  was  getting  bedding  plants  out  of  boxes 
into  earth-pits,  &e.,  preparatory  to  planting  out  in  beds  a 
month  hence.  When  hard  driven  we  have  planted  out  of  the 
boxes  in  which  the  plants  were  struck,  but  they  seldom  did  so 
well,  or  took  root  at  once  so  freely,  or  made  such  a  quick  dis- 
play as  when  we  gave  them  this  intermediate  treatment,  and 
lifted  them  with  less  or  more  of  a  ball  attached,  the  fresh  roots 
ready  to  go  at  once  int)  the  pulverised  soil  of  the  beds.  The 
labour  is  thus  increased,  but  we  think  the  results  pay  well  for 
it.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  month  of  more  room  will  do  for 
such  plants,  if  they  are  protected  from  frost  and  cutting  east 
winds. 
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We  also  put  in  our  last  batch  of  Coleus  and  Ireaine,  as  -we 
think  then  we  shall  have  enough  to  use  them  freely,  and  cut- 
tings now  will  form  fine  plants  sis  weeks  hence.  Few  plants 
beat  the  Coleue  for  colour,  but  to  have  it  good  the  plants  must 
be  well-established  and  not  turned  out  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June.  We  have  prepared  a  place  under  glass  to  re- 
ceive some  hundreds  of  potted  plants.  Wd  shall  most  likely 
plant  a  large  number  out  in  a  bed  under  glass,  as  both  Coleua 
and  Irefines  make  plenty  of  fibrous  bushy  roots,  and,  there- 
fore, will  lift  well.  The  great  inducement  to  us  to  turn  out 
bedding  plants  in  beds,  turf-pits,  &o.,  is,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  watering  at  planting,  the  plants  rarely  need 
any  more  until  they  are  lifted  and  taken  to  the  beds.  In  pots, 
the  watering  must  be  frequent. — R.  F. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

George  White,  3,  Moss  Street,  Paisley. —  Catalorpw  of  Florists' 
Flowers,  Greenhouse,  Ilerhaccom,  ani  Balilinrj-out  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sesahoma.  tulipifera  {Hedaroma). — This  is  now  called  Gcuotyllis 
tulipifera.    It  is  of  the  natural  order  Myrtacea?. 

Pine  Apple  Cdltdre  (Ten-years  Beader).— An  yonueei  imtvaction  oa 
the  entire  manacfement,  yon  had  better  buy  "  The  Pine  Apple  Manual." 
'  Tou  can  have  it  free  by  post  if  you  enclose  thirty-two  postage  stamps  with 
your  address. 

CoKDYXlNE  HELICONIFOLIA  (East  Sussex), — This  is  one  of  the  many 
syuonymes  of  Cordyline  terminalis.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  iiowers 
are  white.  In  "  The  Botanical  Register,"  pi.  1 7i9,  it  is  portraited  and  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Dracoena  terminalis,  or  Sandwich  Island  Tee 
Plant.  There  is  a  lonR  description  of  it  there,  and  in  Ellis's  "  Polynesian 
Researches." 

GiLLYTLOWER  (G.  C-).— .41thoagh  this  name  is  now  usually  confined  tD 
species  of  the  genus  Matthiola,  yet  it  is  sometimes  now,  and  was  com- 
monly by  the  old  herb,alists,  applied  to  species  of  Dianthus. 

CiJTERARiA  Culture  (.4  Lad;/^  Cardir/anshire), — A  communication  in 
last  week's  Journal  probably  contains  the  information  you  need.  If  not, 
write  again,  and  state  the  directions  you  need  ;  we  shall  readily  reply. 

EoBE  GEUBa— Markchal  Niel  (Howarth  Ashlon).—T:he  grubs  are  most 
probably  one  of  the  Hose  weevils.  There  is  hardly  any  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them  except  handpicking,  but  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  tobacco 
water  will  greatly  help  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  strong  shoots  of  Marechal 
Kiel  have  probaldy  been  injured  by  the  same  grub,  li  the  shoots  are  cut 
off  it  will  most  likely  be  found  that  one  of  the  weevils  has  eaten  down 
the  centre  of  them.  We  have  seen  them  eat  as  far  as  .5  or  6  inches  down 
the  centre  of  the  shoot,  and  whenever  the  top  leaf  turns  black  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  a  grub  has  attacked  it.  We  cannot  account  for 
theMarecbal  Niel  not  doing  so  well  this  year  as  last,  unless  the  roots 
have  gone  too  deep,  and  into  a  subsoil  that  does  not  suit  it.  We  should 
advise  surface-dressings  to  encourage  the  roots  to  keep  to  the  surface. 

Roses  for  Pots  (M.  H.  B.  L.).—Twent]i-fmir  for  Pot  Culture  :  Alfred 
Colomb,  ,4ntoine  Ducher,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  do  OhabriUant, 
Franrois  Louvat,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Murgottin,  Midame  Victor  Yerdicr, 
ilargiierite  de  St.  Amand,  Monsieur  Woolfield,  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Monrtieur  Nomnn,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Victor  Verdtcr.  Marquise 
de  Cistellnne,  Elie  Morel,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Berthe  Baron, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Willormoz,  Ija  Boule  d'Or,  .\drienne  Chris- 
tophle,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mario  Sisley.  Twentji-four  for  Out-door  Plant- 
ino  :  Alfred  Cclomb,  Annie  Wood,  Charles  Lefebvi-e,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Horace  Vornet,  La  Duchesse  da  Morny,  Madame  Caillat.  Mdlle.  Bonnaire. 
Marie  Eaumann,  Monsieur  Noman,  Pierre  Notting,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Abel  Grand,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dr.  Andry,  Elie  Morel, 
John  Hopper,  Lord  Macaulay.  Madame  Clemence  Jo'gneaux,  Marguerite 
de  St,  Amand,  Mdlle.  Mario  Rady,  Monsieur  Woolfield,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Climhers  :  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Martchal  Niel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Solfaterre.  The 
above,  except  Gloire  do  Dijon,  are  tender,  and  require  a  wall.  Slandnrdi 
— Sjtmmer  Hoses  :  Charles  Ijawson,  Coupe  d'flebe,  Juno,  Paul  Perras,  Paul 
Ricaut.  Hardii  Hijhrid  Perpetuals :  Baronne  Pruvost,  John  Hopper, 
Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Victor  Verdier,  General  Jacqueminot,  Antoine 
Ducher,  Vicorate  Vigier,  William  Griffiths.  Bourbons  as  Standards: 
Baron  Gonella,  Louise  Margotlin,  Michel  Bonnet,  Baronne  de  Noirmont, 
liOuise  Odier,  Modele  de  Perfection. 

Camellia  Repotting  {Valtevareda).— Your  plant  now  in  flower  and  in 
growth  we  would  not  repot  until  the  growth  is  complete— about  June  ;  and 
we  would  not  pot  then  if  the  plant  is  not  in  a  very  small  pot,  but  leave 
it  until  next  spring,  and  then  pot  before  it  begins  to  grow,  irrespective  of 
the  flowering.  The  Camellia  is  best  potted  just  before  it  begins  to  make 
fresb  growth.  All  pottings  afterwards  should  bo  confined  to  shifting  into 
larger  pota  without  disturbing  the  ball. 

Daphne  indica  Treatment  (E.  S.).— Repot  the  plant  now,  and  do  not 
Kive  a  large  shift,  but  remove  any  loose  soil,  and  rcpi't  in  as  small  a  pot 
as  you  can.  Provide  good  drainage.  A  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  peat, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  one  part  turfy  loam,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp 
sand,  will  grow  it  well.  If  leggy,  it  maybe  cut  down,  and  in  this  case 
youmuftt  not  repot  until  the  now  shoots  are  2  inches  long.  Continue  it  in 
h«at  until  the  growth  is  made,  and  then  remove  it  tn  a  cold  pit,  or  any 
cool,  airy  house.  To  flower,  it  requires  a  temperature  of  45'  in  winter. 
The  main  point  is  to  have  the  wood  well  ripened. 

Thee  Mignonette  Management  ITdem). — For  flowering  throughout  tbo 
winter,  or  say  frf»m  September  to  May,  we  sow  now  ;  indeed,  the  plants 
nr«  jnst  up.  and  when  large  enoughto  handle  they  are  potted  ofl'in  S-inch 
pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Here  they  remain  with  the  lights  olV 
in  mild  weather,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  are 
shitted  into  4.',-iiich  pots  and  plunged  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situition, 
flfTjrding  the  plants     lenty  of  room.    Thoy  have  a  neat  painted  sticlt, 


about  18  inches  high,  placed  to  each,  so  as  to  keep  them  erect,  and 
to  that  they  are  tied  as  required.  When  they  show  flowers  these  are 
pinched  off,"and  repeatedly  through  the  summer.  They  are  shifted  into 
6-inch  pots  in  June,  and  are  put  into  9-inch  pots  at  the  close  of  July. 
Beyond  picking  off  the  flowers  they  receive  no  training,  and  we  have 
them  pyramids  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high  by  the  close  of  September, 
and  they  bloom  all  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45^  ;  indeed,  they 
arenowiu  fine  flower,  and  will  be  so  until  plants  in  the  open  ground  come 
in.  The  main  point  is  not  to  allow  any  great  development  of  flower,  but 
cut  it  as  we  do  by  the  handful  nearly  every  day  from  September  to  June, 
as  soon  as  it  is"  sufficiently  developed.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
develope  a  large  amount  of  flower  they  soon  become  poor.  A  compost  of 
light  turfy  loam  two  parts,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  old  cow  dung 
or  leaf  Boil,  with  a  half  part  of  charcoal  in  pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  will  grow  them  well,  adding  sand  liberaUy. 
Good  drainage  is  necessary.  Sprinkle  them  overhead  every  evening  in 
summer,  and  every  morning  in  winter,  and  water  so  as  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  Tb.e  kind  we  grow  is  Reseda  odorata  meliorata.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  has  fine  flowers  of  an  orange  red  colour. 

We.ik  Growths  of  Asparagus  {Amateur).— V!e  think  it  best  to  cut  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  shoots,  for  we  find  it  tends  to  make  the  strong 
shoots  push  more  surely,  and  earlier  than  they  do  when  the  weak  shoots 
are  left.  Wo  cut  all  until  the  end  oi  May,  and  then  allow  two  or  three 
shoots  to  rise  from  each  crown,  depending  for  cuttings  on  those  that  rise 
over  that  number.  Some  let  the  weak  shoots  grow,  cuttin^f  only  the 
strong,  which  is  also  a  good  plan,  especially  when  the  beds  are  thin  of 
plants  and  the  growth  weak.  We  have,  however,  so  few  small  heads, 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  thin  out  all  the  weak  shoots  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  that  they  would  not  be  worth  leaving ;  but  if  our  beds  in 
general  produced  small  heads  we  should  leave  them,  cutting  only  thjse  fit 
for  table.    Late-continued  cutting  is  ruiu  to  Asparagus. 

Peaches  Falling  {ldem).—Vfe  should  give  the  trees  a  good  watering 
the  first  dry  weather  aft^r  May,  not  a  drib'ile,  but  a  good  soaking,  and 
mulch  the  border  with  short  manure.  A  good  watering  should  be  given 
every  fortnight,  or  every  week  if  the  weather  be  very  dry  and  hot,  up  to 
the  fruit  commencing  ripening,  and  then  discontinue  it.  Every  evening 
durin '  dry,  hot  weather  the  trees  should  be  syringed,  commencing  in 
June,  and  continuing  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  In  moist  weather 
the  syringing  and  watering  will  not,  of  course,  be  required. 

Vine  Border  Uncovering  (Zrfcni).— The  removal  of  the  material  is 
dependant  on  the  state  of  the  Vines.  If  forcing  wa3  commenced  in 
January,  or  earlier,  the  heating  materials  ought  not  to  be  removed 
until  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  ;  but  if  the  material  be  con- 
fined to  a  covering  of  litter,  the  earlier  it  is  removed  after  April  the 
better. 

Vises  (J.  0.  W.).— We  think  that  you  have  done  right  in  promoting 
growth  the  first  year  so  as  to  encourage  roots,  and  also  in  cutting  well 
back  the  first  season.  Why  not  continue  such  a  good  system  ?  We,  there- 
fore, would  not  at  first  stop  the  leading  shoots,  nor  yet  the  laterals,  so 
short  as  you  propose.  You  will  thus,  no  doubt,  earlier  ripen  the  wood, 
but  you  wm  diminish  strength  and  lesson  root  action.  We  should  say, 
let  your  leading  shoot  grow  3  or  3  feet  longer  than  you  have  to  prune 
back  to  next  season.  When  you  stop  it  let  the  lateral  grow  a  foot  or  two, 
or  mora,  without  stopping,  and  instead  of  stumping-in  the  side  laterals 
allow  them  to  grow  a  joint  or  two  without  stopping  at  first.  That  will 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  rod.  About  July  begin  to  shorten  them  back, 
and  provided  the  laterals  at  the  point  of  the  stopped  shoot  are  running 
by  August  and  September,  remove  all  the  laterals  downwards  on  the 
shoots,  so  that  the  sun  may  play  on  the  large  bud  at  each  leaf,  and  thus 
wood  and  bud  be  ripened.  Your  proposed  plan  of  shurt-stoppmg  in  this, 
the  second  year,  is  lialile  to  bo  attended  with  two  drawbacks— first,  the 
growth  will  'be  diminished,  and  secondly,  there  is  a  danger  that  from  so 
much  early  close  pinching  you  will  induce  the  buds  intended  for  next 
season  to  break  prematurely  this  season.  As  to  your  Vine  border  for 
next  season,  deoend  chiefly  on  your  fine  fibrous  sods.  Your  hnrse  droppings 
to  be  used  safely  should  be  kept  dry  and  mixed  witii  enough  of  quickhme 
to  destroy  all  fungus.  Then  to  a  cartload  of  the  fibrous  sods  mellowed 
and  sweetened,  you  may  add  a  couple  of  bu*el3  of  your  charcoal,  the 
same  of  lime  rubbish,  the  same  of  the  sweetened  horss  dropp-.ngs,  and 
about  one  bushel  of  the  half-inch  bones.  We  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ashes  from  wood,  decayed  weeds,  and  other  g.irden  rubbish,  nor  yet 
would  we  use  soot  in  the  compost.  Good  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and  a  little 
charcoal,  and  more  bones  than  stated  above,  would  answer  well  for  VmeB, 
and  you  could  add  dung  as  a  top-dressing,  or  mulchmg,  removmg  it  and 
adding  fresh  every  year.  Soot,  and  weeds,  and  wood  ashes,  &c.,  all  tend 
to  make  a  greasy  unctuous  mass,  in  which  the  roots  ere  long  refuse  to 
thrive. 

Vine  Management  the  First  Year  (1852).— We  presume  your  Vines, 
planted  last  December,  were  pruned  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  or  to 
where  you  wish  for  side  shoots.  As  they  are  now  pushing  freely  you  will 
take  the  shoot  from  the  uppermost  eye  straight  up,  not  stopping  it  at  all 
until  it  is  within  a  foot  of  the  extent  you  ultimately  wish,  and  then  pinch 
out  its  point.  This  cane  will  put  out  Laterals,  which  we  would  stop  at  the 
flr.st  joint,  and  then  allow  any  further  growths  to  be  made  at  will,  except 
on  half  the  upper  part  of  the  cane  ;  the  later.als  there  we  would  keep 
pinched  back  to  one  joint.  If  the  Vines  are  strong  you  may  have  two  or 
f.,ur  side  shoots  in  addition  to  the  principal  c^mo,  but  if  they  are  not 
strong  do  not  allow  them  to  grow  unless  you  require  side  shoots  below 
the  point  to  which  you  pruned  in  winter  ;  then  you  must  leave  them  at 
every  9  inches,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rod,  so  that  they  will  be 
18  inches  apart  on  each  side.  Allow  them  to  grow  until  they  show  fruit ; 
if  not  fruiting  they  will  have  tendrils  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  and  at 
that  take  out  the  point  of  the  shoots,  or  if  fruiting  at  one  joint  beyond 
the  bunch,  and  stop  all  laterals  from  these  shoots  at  the  first  leaf,  and 
stop  to  that  afterwards  throughout  the  season.  All  buds  or  shoots  other 
than  those  mentioned  should  bo  rubbed  off. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  STOPPING  (Tf.  -T.  y.).— Take  out  the  point  of  the 
plants  from  cuttings  when  6  inches  high,  and  stop  them  again  early  in 
June  and  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Mignonette  in  Pots  for  ExniBiTioN  in  July  I  A.  11.).— We  presume  by 
four  pots  that  four  plants  only  are  meant,  one  in  each  pot ;  but  as  you  say 
there  is  no  limit  to  number  ol  plants  nor  size  of  pots  we  should  have  three 
plants,  and  for  so  early  as  Julv  grow  them  in  0-inch  pots.  Sow  in  March 
in  uontle  heat,  and  when  up  remove  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  50°. 


in  gentle  heat,  and  when  up  remove  t 
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Pot  them  when  large  enough  to  hnntllo  singly  in  8-inch  pots,  and  place 
tbem  m  the  same  ttruotare,  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and  watering 
as  required,  sprinkling  overhead  morning  and  evening.  When  the  pots 
are  hllcd  with  roots  transfer  them  to  pots  a  size  larger,  and  early  in 
June  put  three  in  a  9-inch  pot,  place  in  a  cold  pit,  drawing  off  the  lights 
after  a  few  days,  and  use  them  only  during  heavy  rains  or  high  winds. 
Pick  off  all  the  flowers,  hut  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  June— i  c,  re- 
move all  the  flowers  at  that  time.  Wo  know  what  a  good  specimen  Mig- 
nonette is,  but  no  one  can  te'l  what  is  a  good  pot  of  it,  for  a  pUnt  in  "a 
6-mch  pot  may  be  a  mass  of  flowers  and  have  good  foliage  ;  or  it  miy  be 
in  a  9-inch  or  11-inch  pot,  and  still  be  fine  as  regards  size,  habit,  good 
loliage,  and  profusion  of  bloom,  and  a  good  bush  mav  be  formed  bv  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  plants  in  the  like  size  of  pot.  It  is  not  possible  to' tell  what 
13  meant  in  the  schedules  of  some  exhibitions 

Grass  u.nder  Beech  Trees  (jlf.  E.  A'.).— There  are  but  two  Grasses 
that  do  with  US  under  Beech  trees— Pes'.uca  duriiiacula  (Hard  Fescue), 
andPoanemoralis  (Wood  Meadow  tirass),  or  its  variety  Poanomor.ilig  eem- 
pervirens.  These  do  well  witli  us  under  some  very  largo  Beech  trees,  but 
It  13  an  open  grove.  If  very  closely  shaded  we  question  whether  anythin" 
would  serve  you  so  well  as  Ivy.  Vte  should,  however,  try  the  Grasses 
named.    We  have  found  Vinca  minor  (Le.-^ser  Periwinkle)  also  do  well. 

Transplanting  Box  Trees  (irJcBi),— We  have  this  spring  planted  live 
mmdred  of  the  sizes  you  name  (4  and  5  feet  high),  and  no  pHota  that 
we  know  move  with  greater  safety,  ns  they  have  such  good  balls  ;  bnt  if 
they  have  not,  the  ground  must  be  very  loose,  or  they  have  been  grown 
very  closely  together  for  a  long  time.  The  main  point  is  to  move  with 
plenty  oi  root,  give  a  good  watering  at  planting,  .and  as  occasion  requires 
afterwards  up  to  .July.  Trees  of  the  size  vou  name  are  very  valuable, 
especially  for  planting  under  trees,  than  which  nothiug  does  better. 

Nut  Trees  Prd.vi.nq  (/iJcm).— The  old  branches  being  very  Ion",  and 
Bearing  not  very  abund.-intly,  we  would  cut  them  away  and  encourage  those 
irom  the  bottom;  do  not  encoonige  all,  but  thin  away  the  weakest  and 
Where  they  are  too  thick.  Three  or  four  good  branches  are  enflicieel 
and  they  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  by  shortening  them.  It  is  bad 
practice,  however,  to  lucourage  crowding.  Have  all  the  branches,  if 
possiSle,  starting  from  above  the  surface,  and  remove  aU  suckers  as  they 

CCCDJIBERS  IjiPREONATlNet  (Ciira(or).— It  is  not  necessary  to  fertilise 
cucumber  flowers  to  have  fruit  in  the  best  conilitioa  fur  tible;  the 
flowers  impregnated  produce  fruit  with  seeds,  and  wh^n  these  much  pre- 
T.v,'"  ^  /"''■ ''  '^  °*  "°  "'"  *"'■  •■^'''«-  ■^^s  ""^^r  impregnate  the  fl..wers 
01  those  fnnts  we  require  for  cutting,  and  we  consider  it  well  to  remove 
the  male  flowers  as  they  expand.  The  fruit  will  swell  quite  as  well 
without  them.  Indeed  fortilisiog  Cucnmher  flowers  is  not  priictlsed  by 
gardeners  except  to  produce  seed  of  any  kinds  they  require.  One  scedio" 
cucumber  impoverishes  the  iilant  more  than  a  score  of  seedless  ones. 

Discoloration  of  Leaves  ev  Syringins  (Hem).— It  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  water.  Clear  soft  or  rain  w.ater  leaves  no  sediment  on  the'lenyes, 
nor  does  any  kind  of  water  after  it  has  been  in  an  open  tank  a  few  days 
and  used  clear. 

Apricot  Leaves  Curling  (ff.  0.  M  ).— It  is  caused  by  a  small  vellon- 
ish  green  caterpillar,  that  does  great  injury  to  the  foliage  by  feeding  ou 
It  and  tying  the  leaves  together  for  a  habitation.  After  a  time,  or  when 
ai  Its  lull  size,  it  fastens  together  fnigments  of  leaves  and  changes  to  a 
Drown  pupa,  Jrom  which  the  perfect  insect  emerges  in  July.  There  is  no 
remedy  so  good  as  hand-picking,  eiving  .ill  tho  curled  leaves  a  squeeze 
Detween  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  this  should  be  practised  up  to  .July 
A  syringisg  with  tobacco  water,  that  of  the  shops  being  diluted  with  S'x 
times  Its  volume  of  water,  will  also  destroy  all  it  touches  ;  but  thev  are  so 
screened  from  attack  by  the  curled  leaves,  thathand-piekin"  and  squ",-z- 
ing  are  by  far  the  best  riddance.  Tho  caterpillars  are  the  lirv.-c  of  .a 
small  moth,  Ditula  r.ngustiorana. 

o„?^'*^'!''i"'.^''°'^  Roctin,",  (H.  H.  B.).-Tho  cuttings  put  in  last  antumn 
and  potted-ott  singly  in  March,  wo  think  have  not  rooted  owing  to  ibe 
oneck  given  m  potting,  tho  weather  not  being  very  favourable.  If  you 
could  Hive  them  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  in  a  frame  on  a  dung  bed  for  a 
lortnight  or  three  weeks,  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  root  well  in  that 
time.  They  will,  how,  ver,  r.oot  in  a  greenhouse,  but  then  do  not  give  too 
mucn  water,  but  keep  them  moderalely  moist,  sprinkling  overhuid  rattler 
than  making  the  soil  very  wet  by  frequent  watering  at  the  roots. 

H.EHAXTilcS  coccrxEUS  TO  FLOWER  IN  Ahgcst  (.4)1  Aviat.'ur}.~Yo'l  do 
not  say  in  what  condition  the  plant  is  at  present,  but  wo  presume  it  i'i 
growing  freely  or  has  made  a  good  growth,  .and  in  that  case  you  will  need 
10  give  water  and  afl'ord  a  light  airy  position  up  to  June,  then  withhold 
water  and  place  tho  pl.ant  in  a  warm  situation  in  a  greenhouse  and  in 
onrt  1  a""  ''  "."'  °'  doors-that  is,  if  you  do  not  wish  for  flowers  until  the 
enu  01  -lugust— for  three  weeks  ;  then  place  it  in  a  hotlied  at  TO',  and  it 
may  start  for  flower,  and  you  can  remove  it  to  a  greenhouse,  nr  cntioue 
o»I.?, -"^A ''°  ■''^  '"  '™''  *''"  flowering  as  you  require.  If  you  want  flowers 
th^Z  i,°  ;,  1"?''  "^*°  >■""  "'"  I'lil'^o  it  in  the  hotbed  early  in  July,  but  if  it 
a  nnT*ii''i  1,  S^  ^"^  "'y  "^""^  '°  '''^'*"1  "^»  flowering  by  keeping  it  uudor 
a  north  wall.  Thunbergia  alata  would  not  be  admissible  as  a  stove  or  a 
f^t.f'fi  "?  '  '"°'.-  '^^*'  *'""'  "  '™"11  ''Ot  toll,  though  a  good  specimen  is 
veiy  nne.  Lomana  gibba  can  be  shown  ina  collection  of  six  exotic  Ferns 
It  IS  irom  New  Caledonia. 

Plant  for  Near  a  Pond  (iJaclerj/l.-Iu  tho  well-raised  bed  in  a  low 
situation,  stngoant  water  absent,  we  would  Lave  Pampas  Grass  in  place 
01  the  Tritoma  Uvaria  killed  by  frost. 

„ui?'?''i''^'.^  UNiFLORA  Treatment  (7rfcm).-It  is  a  pretty  bulbous  plant 
witn  aelicate  lilac  flowers  in  spring,  and  is  very  valuablo  for  tho  deco- 
ration of  borders.  The  bulbs  require  to  be  planted  ia  September  or 
October  where  they  are  to  flower,  li  to  2  inches  deep,  and  ia  severe 
weather  should  be  covered  with  partially-decayed  leaves  about  an  loch 
deep,  the  soil  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  and  well  drained.  Or  they  may  be 
potted  six  or  eight  in  a  6-inch  pot,  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf  soil,  and  be  protected  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  the  pot's  being  plunged 
and  a  covering  of  mats  placed  over  the  lights  in  severe  weather,  harden- 
ing-ofiin  spring  before  planting  out. 

Plants  for  Winter  Flowering  (A  Youn^  Ber)inner).—W^  name 
some  both  of  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds,  for  both  of  which  we  appre- 
hend you  have  convenience.  Authurium  Scherzerianum,  Ardiaia  crispa 
elegans  for  its  berries ;  Begonia  fuchsioides,  lugrami,  insignis,  erecta 
maltiflora  ;  Burchellia  capensis,  Dalechampia  Iloez'hina  rosea,  Eranthe- 


mum  pnlchellum,  Franciscea  confertiflora,  F.  calycina  ma.ior  ;  Gardenia 
citriodora,  Gesnera  exoniensis,  Monochffitum  ensiferum,  Pentas  carnea, 
Poinsettiapulcherrima,Epiphyllums,  and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  These 
are  stove  plants.  Of  greenhouse  plants :— Acacia  armata,  A.  oleifolia 
elegans,  A.pulchella,  A.  Orummondi ;  Azalea  amcooa,  and  Fielder's  White, 
Camellias,  CorouiUa  glauca,  Correa  Brilliant  and  Harri«i,  Ovclamen 
persicum,  Cytisus  racemosus.  Erica  hyemalis,  Epacrises,  'Libonia 
flonbunda,  and  forced  plints  as  Dielvtra  spectabilis,  Deutzia  gracilis, 
bpir.Tja  japonica,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Primulas. 

Edible  Fungus  (Mrs.  C.).— The  neld-i,  you  say,  are  fnll  of  the  Coprinns 
crimatus,  which  is  usually  an  autumn  fungus,  and  you  ask,  Is  it  perfectlv 
wholesome  at  this  season  ?  In  reply  wo  quote  frnm  the  volume  published 
at  our  oftlc^  entitled  "  Selection  of  Eatable  Fungi."  In  that  is  a  coloured 
portrait  of  Coprinus  comatus,  tho  JIaned  Agauc,  which  might  enable  you 
to  he  assured  that  tho  fungus  you  speak  of  is  Coprinus  comatus;  It  is 
there  stated, '■  The  Manod  Mushroom  ia  frequently  found  'u  waste  and 
grassy  places,  lawna,  meadows,  and  bedgebanks  during  .spring,  summer, 
and  autumn.  1/  gathereil  when  young  this  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
of  all  tne  edible  fungi.    Dr,  Badham  recommends  it  tor  ketchup." 

Terrace  Garden  (A  Suhgcrib,r].—TKe  arrangement  will  look  vo'y 
well,  but  you  will  observe  that  1.  1,  aid  3  in  a  line  will  have  light  margins. 
A  slate-coloured  \erbena,  or  e  fen  a  dwarf  yellow  dilceolada,  would  make 
a  better  margm  for  2,  or  even  a  ring  of  yellowish-leaved  Geranium. 
3,  3,  Calceolaria,  we  would  margin  with  purple  or  blu?.  4,  4.  could  not  be 
beaten  ;  ditto  5,  5.  G  we  would  like  to  alter  so  f.ar  as  to  put  purple  Ver- 
bena or  Iresine  Lindeni  next  Christioe;  and  7,  Ageratum,  we  would 
border  with  yellow  or  scarlet  instead  of  purple. 

Melon  Culture  (C.  A.  IF.).— If  you  enclose  five  po^age  stamos  with 
your  address,  and  order  the  '■  Kitchen-Garden  Manual,"  it  will  be'sent  to 
you  by  post     It  contains  what  you  need. 

m'\''*'^'.°°"''^""'^  ("'•■"•  J""-*— In  "I^'orists' Flowers  (or  the  Many"  are 
lull  details.  You  can  have  it  by  post  if  you  enclose  five  postage  stamps 
with  your  address. 

White  Violets  (Lhicolmhirc  T7cor).— Thev  are  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  pnrple  Viola  odorata.  ^Ve  have  no  doubt  that  this  occasionally 
sports  into  white  flowers,  efpecially  on  c'lalky  soils. 

Pears  {Ah  .linafour).— Pitmaston  Duchess  is  a  very  tuperior  Pear  and 
SHts  well.  Beurre  de  I'Assomption  is  also  excellent.  They  do  well  in 
pots  m  the  orchard  house.  We  know  nothing  either  for  or  a.'ainst  the 
others  you  name. 

Planting  Hop.^i  to  Cover  an  Areour  (.trHteiiJcc'.-AlthouKh  it  is  now 
late  to  plant  the  Hop  for  th^  purpose  you  mention,  yet  it  may  be  done  if 
y.iu  can  obtain  a  good  plaut  in  a  pot,  but  to  take  one  up  from  the  ground 
will  be  attended  with  loss  to  it  that  it  will  hardly  ivcover  during  the 
seaion.  Many  oi  the  shoots  of  Hops  are  now  G  fo"t  liiih,  but  with  care  in 
w.ardmg  off  all  attacks  of  insects,  and  shading  the  plaut  for  a  few  days 
from  very  bright  sun,  it  is  likely  yoa  may  yet  succeed,  but  a  mont'h'or 
SIX  weeks  sooner  would  have  been  better. 

Allowing  Tricolor  Geraniums  to  Flower  (H-'m).- This  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  When  plante  i  in  quantity  so  as  to  form  a  feature  in  tha 
dower  garden,  we  usually  pick  off  the  flowers,  bnt  with  single  plants 
dotted  a'lout  amongst  others  we  usually  lot  them  flower.  We  do  not 
think  the  persistent  removal  of  flower  bn<U  as  they  appear  assists  the' 
p  ant  in  its  growth,  for  it  will  make  an  effort  to  pro'dnce  more.  If  your 
obiect  13  to  morease  tho  growth  of  a  particular  kind,  b-itter  let  one  or  two- 
flower  trusses  remain,  and  remove  the  rest,  .also  cut  off  all  seed  stems. 

White  Spot  on  OaoHAeD-nooSE  Peaches  (iiiii  in  Urbc).—Wa  are  iifraid 
that  the  youug  fruit  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  infested  with  mildew, 
and  this  often  .seizes  the  fruit,  when,  as  in  your  case,  tho  foliago  is  free  from 
it.  \our  remedy  is  to  dust  the  parts  with  fiowers  of  sulpliur,  and  iiHord 
more  free  y.mtilation.  As  the  huit  in  the  oreuard  house  are  so  large, 
we  should  imagine  that  Ihe  atmosphere  has  been  rather  too  close,  and 
that  there  has  been  either  too  much  or  too  little  moisture  at  the  roots. 
V,  hilst  the  sulphur  ia  on  the  fruit  shade  sligliMv.  It  would  also  ho  well 
to  daub  any  open  iiarti  of  the  wall  with  sulphur  piint.  We  often  use 
strong  soft-soap  w.ater  (or  mixing  the  sulphur,  as  thou  it  adheres  better  to 
tho  wall.  The  sulphur  should  flr.^t  be  beaten-up  with  a  little  water  into  a 
thick  pa.ste,  otherwise  you  will  not  easily  mix  it  with  water.  The  fruit 
affectoil  should  be  dusted  with  something  like  a  fl„e  pepper-box. 

Flower  Garden  (I).  B.i.— We  thiuk  your  mode  of  planting  will  look 
very  well.  However,  as  you, no  doubt,  wmt  ns  to  amend  it,  if  we  cannot 
hnd  a  fault,  we  should  s.iy  that  simplicity  would  impr,>ve  it.  Your  centre, 
No  1  cannot  be  improved,  and  you  have  done  well  in  crossing  2,  2.  and' 
d.  3  but  we  should  prefer  to  in.ake  tbem  all  alike,  just  as  you  have  doue 
with  7,  7,  and  8,  8.  We  are  more  incliaed  to  say  this,  beoa'use,  unless  the 
Variegated  Geraniums,  &o,,  in  2,  2.  are  very  .sirong.  you  must  nip  the 
Perilla  edging  closely.  Then  as  respects  3,  3,  the  edging'uf  Golden  Keather 
will  not  suit  so  well  with  the  Pink  Christine  (Jeranium  .as  some  other 
things.  Supposing  you  bordered  the  4  beds  with  tho  Golden  Pvrethrum, 
and  then  filled  .aloue  with  Perilla  and  the  Vnriegiited  or  pink  Geranium. 
One  improvement  hero  would  be  to  substilu'e  Iresine  Lindeni  for  Perilla, 
the  loaves  are  .so  much  smaller  and  of  a  fine  deep  purple,  and  would  need 
but  little  pinching  in  couiparison.  The  Iresine  Herbstii  would  bo  better 
than  Perilla,  but  Perilla  will  do  well  if  you  use  small  plants,  and  pinch 
well-in,  and  yet  leave  small  young  shoots  with  small  leaves.  Then,  as 
yon  edge  all  these  beds,  we  would  edge  als  >  the  whole  of  the  rest, 
Madame  Vaneher  with  purple,  the  scarlets  with  white,  tho  purples  witli 
yellow,  .and  then  let  those  who  would  beat  you  look  out. 

Peach  Trees  is  Peach  House  ( H'.  B.).— The  Peach  leaves  seem  as  if 
they  were  thin  and  suffering  from  want  of  root  nourishment,  bnt  if 
growing  inside  the  house  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  suffer  from  Elm-tree 
roots.  From  the  latter  you  can  have  no  remedy,  except  trenching  down 
beyond  the  roots,  and  either  leaving  tho  trench  open  or  making  a  cement 
wall,  through  which  the  roots  cannot  pass— a  difficult  affair  unless  vou  go 
deep  enough.  We  do  not  thiuk  that  is  the  sole  cause,  or  even  tho"  prin- 
cipal one.  We  observe  on  tho  leaves  spots  and  scalds,  which  are  generally 
thereaults  of  two  cau^cs-flrst,  deficient  early  ventilation  :  and  second, 
which  without  further  iiif  orm.ation  we  think  has  much  to  do  in  your  case 
scars  and  spots  in  the  glass,  which  act  as  so  many  burning  lenses.  By 
carefully  examming  the  flass  vou  cnn  satisfy  yourself  as  to  this,  and  can 
daub  each  scar  with  a  little  paint.    If  not,  tho  roots  are  at  fault. 

Flower-garden  Planting  (BmelhursD.—Wc    think  wo    commended 
your  flower  garden  long  ago  for  its  ease,  gracefulness,  and  simplicity 
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Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  Ibe  mo3e  of  planting  the  central  group. 
We  are  a  little  coDfused  as  to  the  numberin;^,  as  we  c:»nnot  find  No.  6  ; 
hut  we  presume  it  must  bave  been  intended  as  a  couple  of  the  four  of 
No.  5.  fiere  we  would  like  you  to  remark,  that  in  the  twelve  clumps 
in  a  circular  form  there  are  just  three  f^virs  that  are  planted  alike, 
and  if  every  one  of  these  twelve  beds  round  the  central  fountain  had 
been  planted  diflerently,  ihere  would  not  have  been  the  tithe  of  satisfac- 
tion derived  that  there  will  be  from  the  balancing  of  three  distinct  modes 
of  planting.  We  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  all  the  beds  being  edged  with 
■Cerastium,  but  if  they  are,  then  we  wonbi  like  a  double  edging  inside  for 
some  of  them,  such  as  blue  for  yellow,  and  purple  for  pink.  &c.  Then  of 
the  four  lO's  in  a  parallelogram  shape,  we  prefer  those  with  the  diagonal 
Hues  across  done  with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  the  angles,  or  triangles 
rather,  filled  with  Flower  of  the  Spring  and  Mrs.  Pollock  Geraniums,  with 
a  slight  line  of  blue  inside  the  Cerastium  edging.  Of  all  the  pretty 
Coleuses.  the  only  one  we  have  met  with  to  be  depended  on  for  out-door 
work  is  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  we  have  made  many  trials  of  whites 
and  yellows  to  group  with  and  show  off  its  rich  colours.  Let  us  here 
note,  for  the  benefit  of  our  correspondent  and  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McKay,  jun.,  of  Woburn  Abbey,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  beaten 
us  all  in  finding  the  richest  harmonious  contrast  for  the  Coleu?.  The 
single  large  bed  of  the  Coleus  at  Woburn  last  year  was  edged  with  a 
doable  row  of  the  Poleni'iniiim  cajruleum  variegatum,  and  we  can  only 
3  ly  that  that  single  bed  has  been  a  thing  to  think  and  dream  about  ever 
since.  Tbo  nest  best  planting  of  that  bed  at  Woburn  was  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  tint!  uniform  belt  of  rather  old  white  plants  of  Cineraria 
niiritima.  We  planted  out  much  more  of  the  Coleus  than  Mr.  McKay. 
We  know  of  places  where,  perhaps,  ten  times  the  number  of  plants 
■were  put  in,  and  all  were  admired  in  the  various  combinations,  but  this 
Polemonium,  with  its  shades  of  green,  white,  and  yellow,  and  the  cut 
artistic  form  of  its  leaves,  seemed  just  fitted  for  the  rich  crimson  of  the 
Coleus.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  better  edging.  We  say  to  the 
possessor  of  this  fine  garden  at  Hazelhurst,  and  to  our  readers  generally, 
Try  at  least  a  small  bed  if  you  can,  and  report  to  m  the  result.  We 
mean  to  try  ourselves,  and  we  trust  our  plants  will  be  strong  before 
.planting-out  time.  We  are  ever  glad  to  imitate  when  it  is  not  given  to 
us  to  originate.  The  four  S's  will  look  well— Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum, 
Lobelia  speciosa,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  ;  only  the  Calceolaria,  if  grown 
strong,  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Lobelin.  Iresine  Lindeni  and 
Herbstii,  or  a  line  of  Purple  Verbena,  would  be  better,  or  a  line  of  the 
Imperial  Dwarf  Ageratum.  The  four  large  beds  of  Stella  Geranium 
should  also  have  something  to  tone  them  down  in  height  to  the  Cerastium 
edging.  But  we  know  we  have  said  enough.  We  are  alluding  to  plants 
grown  strong.  If  the  Geranium  p'auts  are  small,  then  uur  objections  do 
not  apply  ;  but  for  ourselves  we  like  to  see  growth  as  well  as  bloom,  and 
to  have  the  ground  wholly  concealed  when  the  beds  are  at  thtir  best. 

Edging  for  a  Border  (A  Cottage  Gardener).— A.s  an  edging  inside  Box, 
Cer(istium  tomcntosum  makes  a  good  and  permanent  line,  enduring 
three  years  aud  more  without  requiring  to  be  renewed.  All  it  requires  is 
cutting  occasionally  to  its  proper  limits,  and  in  autumn  we  cat  ours  to  a 
width  of  about  4  inches,  and  it  grows  remarkably  well,  and  would  flower 
well  in  May  and  June  ;  but  we  cut  it  close  down  early  in  May,  audit  makes 
nice  spray  by  the  time  bedding  plants  are  put  out. 

Twelve  Select  Evergheen  and  Variegated  Shrubs  (Idem).— The 
'-following  all  bear  cutting  well,  and  may  be  kept  of  the  height  you  require 
— 3  or  4  feet :— Laurustinus,  Aucuba  japoniea  maculata  (old  Aucuba), 
A.  japoniea  limbata  (if  you  bad  a  male  plant  they  would  produce  berries), 
Eusus  arborescens  marginatus  argonteus  and  B,  arborescens  marginatns 
aureus,  Ilex  Hodginsi,  Gold-edged  Holly,  Silver-edged  Holly,  Tasus  ad- 
pressa,  T.  elegantissima,  Rhamnus  angustifolius  variegatus,  and  R.  lati- 
*olius  maculatus.  For  our  own  part  we  would  have  Laurustinus,  Gold 
and  Silver-edged  tree  Bos,  Hodgins's  Holly,  and  Gold  and  Silver-variegated 
Holly,  two  of  each.  They  woiUd  need  to  be  cut-ia  every  year  before  they 
began  to  grow. 

Weeding  Mulched  Border  fJ'/f»i).— We  should  not  do  more  than 
turn  the  mulching  over  with  a  fork,  or  go  over  it  in  dry  weather  with  a 
Butch  hoe,  leaving  the  litter  light,  and  in  either  case  they  would  be  dried 
up.  If  they  are  tap-rooted  weeds  that  are  pushiog  through  the  litter 
from  the  soil,  you  will  of  course  need  to  fork  them  out,  removing  the 
litter,  and  when  the  border  is  cleaned  replace  the  litter. 

Water-cresses  in  a  Garden  Border  (H.  L'-^icor^/j?/).— Planting  must 
ibe  done  in  September,  in  a  moist,  shady  bonier.  Plant  slips,  and  the 
only  cultivation  necessary  is  to  dig  the  earth  fioe,  to  draw  a  slight  trench 
with  a  hoe,  to  fill  this  with  water  until  it  becomes  a  mud,  to  cover  it  about 
un  inch  deep  with  drift  sand,  an  i  then  to  stick  in  the  slips  about  sis 
•inches  apart,  watering  them  until  established.  The  sand  keeps  the 
plants  clean.  They  will  be  ready  for  gathering  from  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  the  shoots  should  be  invariably  cut,  aud  not  picked. 

Stopping  Daphne  indica  rubra  Shoots  (H.  N.  0.). — You  are,  no 
doubt,  aware  that  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
aud  if  you  remove  them  as  you  must  do  in  stopping,  the  plant  will  not 
Sower  next  year  unless  it  make  fresh  shoots,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  do, 
as  those  of  the  current  year  are  already  5  inches  long.  Wha.tever  pruning 
this  plant  requires  should  bo  done  before  it  begins  to  grow. 

Tritoma  Uvaria  orandiflora  Seeds  Failing  {Idem).— The  seeds 
enclosed  to  us  appear  to  be  sound.  We  think  if  ytm  were  to  i>laco  the 
pots  in  a  hotbed  of  70^^  to  75-'  the  seeds  would  soon  vegetate.  No  par- 
ticular treatment  is  required,  only  sow  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  and 
in  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat,  one  part  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  leitf  soil, 
with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand,  having  the  surface  fine,  and  just 
covering  with  fine  soil.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
fairly  up  harden  them  off,  remove  them  to  a  greenhouse,  and  when  large 
enough  to  handle  pot  them  off  singly,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame. 

GttCDS  IN  Soil  (Jcffm).— From  your  description  we  should  saythoy  arc 
millipedes  which  infest  your  soil.  They  feed  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  but  wo  do  not  know  that  thoy  do  any  groat  injury  to  vegetable 
crops.  They  are  very  plentiful  in  ground  which  has  been  heavily  manured, 
and  long  cropped  with  vegetables.  A  dressing  of  lime  is  very  useful,  both 
in  driving  them  away  and  for  improving  that  description  of  ground.  A 
dressing  of  gas  lime  will  in  most  cases  drive  them  away.  The  gas  lime 
should  be  applied  some  time  bofore  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  cropped. 

Coleus  Propagation  (/«iem).— The  Coleus  is  of  very  easy  culture,  but 
cannot  well  bo  wintered  in  a  less  temperature  than  50  .  The  plants 
require  a«  a  rule  about  10-  more  heat  than  Pelargouiunis.    The  points  of 


the  shoots,  taken  off  when  about.  3  inches  long,  strike  freely  if  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  They  strike  even  more  freely 
than  bedding  Geraniums.  We  winter  ours  in  a  cool  stove;  they  are 
beautiful  all  the  winter,  and  affjrd  us  an  abundance  of  cuttings  in  spring. 

Heading-down  Hollies  (A.  K}.— Now  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole 
year  fcr  cutticg  back  Hollies  and  all  everiTreen  shrubs  ill-shaped  or  over- 
grown. You  miy  cut  them  back  to  any  extent,  but  leave  enough  of  small 
branches  for  making  fresh  shoots.  The  branches  left  need  not  have 
leaves,  and  may  be  cut  in  as  much  as  you  wish.  The  best  evergreen  tree 
for  shelter  is  Austrian  Pine.  It  stands  the  sea  breeze  well,  and  resists 
strong  westerly  blasts  better  than  any  other.  The  Corsican  Pine,  how- 
ever, resists  them  well,  grows  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  makes  double 
the  growth  of  the  Austrian  Pine.  It  is  very  desirable  where  quick  growth 
is  required,  and  yet,  not  having  so  dense  a  habit  as  the  Austrian  Pine, 
we  prefer  the  latter,  but  where  practicable  we  would  have  both.  We 
should  plant  the  Austrian  Pine  outside,  and  the  Corsican  Pine  in  the 
internal  lines ;  indeed,  we  have  some  screens  of  these  kinds  that  are 
succeeding  excellently.  On  limestone  soil  inclined  to  swampiness  we 
have  seen  Norway  Spruce  thriving.    Pinus  maritima  would  probably  suit. 

Fastening  Dried  Ferns  (E.  J.). — The  best  mode  of  attaching  them 
to  the  leaves  of  a  book  is  by  small  straps  of  green  papL^r  pissed  over  the 
stem  and  gummed  to  the  paper  by  their  ends  by  a  solution  of  gum  traga- 
canth.  You  can  have  The  Joubnal  of  HoHTicuLToaE  from  our  office 
in  the  way  you  mention. 

Shamrock  (J.  W.  Breton).— 'No  one  knows  what  plant  St.  Patrick  held 
up  as  an  illustration  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  a  mere  legeud  ihat  he  used  any 
such  illustration.  Consequently,  whether  the  plant  you  enclose,  Oxalia 
corniculata,  is  "  the  true  Shamrock,"  cannot  be  told. 

Insects  on  Grape  Vine  Buds  (R  B.).— The  insect  sent  (Otiorhyncbns 
sulcatus)  is  decidedly  an  enemy  to  the  Grape  Vine,  gnawing  off  the  yooDf? 
buds.  Search  for  them  after  dark,  previously  spreading  a  white  cloth 
beneath  the  tree,  upon  which  they  will  fall,  and  are  easily  seen. — I.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Fruits  (John  J.  Harjmr). — The  small  conical  Apple  is  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop,  and  the  round  one  appears  to  be  Wyken  Pippin. 
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A  DRAKE-DUCK. 


The  following  is  in  reply  to  "  E.  W."  : — 

We  thiuk  Pope  saye,  "  First,  follow  nature ;"  he  was  perfectly 
right.  There  is  a  penalty  if  we  do  not,  and  the  penalty  is  in- 
evitable. As  soon  as  a  capon  is  really  made,  and  the  bird  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  subject  of  a  masterly  operator,  the 
combs  and  gills  have  been  removed  ;  all  signs  of  vitality  have 
disappeared ;  the  comb  is  not  reproduced  ;  the  gills  are  things 
of  the  past ;  the  tail  loses  its  sickles  ;  the  hackles  and  saddles 
diminish;  and  the  once  "gallant"  now  "capers  nimbly  in  a 
lady's  chamber,"  hoping  to  sit  on  the  eggs  her  ladyship  will 
leave.     This  is  because  we  have  not  followed  nature. 

The  capon  is  a  careful  and  diligent  nurse.  It  is  "  extant  in 
choice  Italian  "  that  most  of  the  Italian  chickens  are  reared  by 
capons.  We  can  vouch  from  our  own  experience  that  the 
authentic  capon  is  a  diligent  watcher  of  hens  when  they  are 
laying,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the  eggs. 
Iilost  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  real  hybrid,  the 
cross  between  the  fowl  and  Pheasant.  Although  sex  is  denied 
to  these  birds,  yet  there  is  sufficient  difference  in  them  to 
make  even  the  ignorant  in  such  matters  say  at  a  first  sight, 
"  Tbat  is  a  cock,  this  is  a  hen."  We  once  had  many  running 
and  flying  about.  We  also  kept  common  fowls.  We  kept  them 
as  nearly  as  possible /(■)■«?  Ha(i()-<E.  They  roosted  in  trees  ;  they 
laid  in  baskets  nailed  to  a  wall.  The  "male"  hybrid  vfould 
sit  on  a  bough  watching  a  hen  that  was  going  to  lay,  and  when 
she  got  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  gave  audible  notes  of 
joy  at  having  produced  an  egg,  he  would  immediately  fly  from 
his  perch,  slip  behind  the  hen,  and,  ruflling  his  feathers,  spread 
himself  over  one  egg,  as  though  it  were  necessary  he  should 
cover  "  a  long  score."  When  he  was  removed  from  his  charge 
he  clung  to  it  with  the  same  pertinacity,  and,  force  being  used, 
there  was  as  much  "  cussing  and  swearing  "  as  there  would 
have  been  from  one  who  had  laid  fifteen  and  eat  on  them  all. 
Few  ponlardes  were  ever  made  in  England.  We  are  not  natu- 
rally fond  of  these  eccentricitie?.     Esto  pcrpetua. 

When  a  poularde  is  made  by  removing  the  egg-laying  organs 
at  their  first  development,  the  meek  blushing  pullet,  tbat  was 
only  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  the  fowls  that  be, 
becomes  an  incipient  matador.  The  pendant  comb  becomes 
erect ;  the  round  tail  narrows,  lengthens,  and  curves  at  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  hackle  and  saddle  grow  ;  the  spurs  lengthen  day 
by  day,  and,  tiorribile  dicta.'  the  pullet  crows.  To  the  best  of 
lii'r  ability  she  becomes  Ite.  It  may  be  said  "  Sarve  you  right, 
leave  the  sexes  alone."     Granted. 

It  is  said  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated  families. 
A  man  may  legitimately  get  a  black  eye  without  being  engaged 
in  a  disreputable  squabble  by  gaslight.  Let  us  discourse. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  shoot  will  know  that  sometimes  a  hen- 
cock  is  killed.    Well,  where  the  dimensions  of  the  bag  permit, 
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it  is  spread  out  before  the  shooters  at  luncheon  time,  and, 
if  there  is  a  hen-cock,  what  a  number  of  opinions  !  Tlie  old 
school  recitation  of  the  Cliameleon  is  nothing  to  it.  Oae  says 
she  never  lays;  another  says  she  lays  but  does  not  sit;  ihe 
third  says  she  is  among  Pheasants  what  the  Cuckoj  is  amr>ng 
small  birds  ;  the  last  says  she  is  a  hen  that,  failing  to  fiad  a 


mate,  turned  cock  in  self-defence.  Mr.  Yarrell  and  the  writer 
of  this  made  the  first  dissection  of  a  hen-coek  ;  the  egg-orgaus 
were  ruptured,  the  bowels  were  saturated  with  yolk,  and  hence 
the  change.  The  truth  is,  when  the  propensities  of  one  sex  are 
tampered  with  and  destroyed,  accidentally  or  not,  they  are  re- 
pUced  by  the  opposite  one.     This  is  the  history  of  your  Duck. 


THE  JACOBIN. 


We  now  submit  a  few  observations  on  the  Jacobin,  or,  a?  it 
is  more  commonly  termed  in  the  fancy,  ■'  the  Jack."  \Ye 
shall  endeavour  to  be  concise,  in  order  that  our  remarks  m*y 
be  the  more  readily  comprehended  by  the  uninitiated  and  the 


young  fanciers,  for  whose  enlightenment  we  are  mainly  striving, 
anil  that  they  may  be  the  means,  we  hope,  of  extending  the 
ciiUivation  of  this  interesting  vaiiety.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  questions   of  its  origin  and  the  manner  in 


i^i&i^i* 


p  ^ '  >ii«iiii.r]W^ 


which  its  most  striking  characteristics  have  been  produced — 
namely,  the  hood  and  chain,  which  impart  to  it  such  a  peculiar 
and  monk-like  appearance. 

Taking  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Rock  Dove  is  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  our  domestic  Pigeons,  we  can  only 
express  our  admiration  at  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the 
fanciers  of  bygone  days,  who,  by  perseverance  and  careful 
Srlection,  have  produced  this  among  the  many  unique  varieties 
we  now  possess,  feeling  grateful  to  them  fur  what  they  have 
done,  and  hoping  that  such  evidences  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  past  may  be  emulated  now  and  in  the  future,  and  to- 
wards no  variety  is  this  spirit  more  wanting  than  towards  the 
variety  to  which  we  are  now  directing  attention. 

Our  portrait  is  that  of  a  Red  hen  of  great  merit,  fully  testi- 
fied by  the  many  successes  she  has  achieved  in  the  show  pen. 

The  points  of  the  breed  are  as  follow : — A  round  head  and 
a  short  spindle  bill,  or  what  a  fancier  would  term  short-faced. 
The  eye  should  be  white,  or  pearl  as  it  is  generally  called. 


entirely  free  from  blotches,  and  be  surrounded  by  a  small  red 
cere  or  lash.  An  orange  eye  is  highly  detrimental.  The  hood 
should  be  well  developed,  and  lie  flat  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  fiill  or  chain  projecting  from  it  being  of  such  a  length  that 
when  the  bird  is  in  "  carriage  "  the  eye  is  nearly  hidden  by  it, 
and  it  should  meet  in  front  of  the  chest  so  closely  as  to  appear 
to  overlap,  and  the  lower  it  extends  the  better.  The  hood,  frill, 
body,  and  thighs  should  be  of  one  uniform  colour,  whether 
black,  yellow,  or  red,  the  ten  flight  feathers  of  each  wing  and 
the  tail  being  white;  and  as  respects  the  former  point,  the 
white  should  not  extend  below  the  bill.  In  size  the  bird  should 
be  small,  with  a  light  and  erect  carriage,  and  neat  coral  legs 
and  feet. 

The  colours  we  place  in  the  following  order :— Black,  Red, 
Yellow,  and  Blue,  the  first  three  being  as  rich  and  sound 
as  possible.  The  Blues  should  correspond  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  bar  peculiar  to  al 
blue  Pigeons.    We  have  beard  from  our  late  Hon.  Secretary 
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tbat  a  few  years  ago  such  birds  were  plentiful  io  Belgium  acd 
Germaur,  anil  we  ccciisiorialiy  hear  of  them  now  ;  hut  as  they 
seldom  or  never  loake  I  heir  appearatice  at  our  exhifiitiocp,  we 
couclude  that  they  sie  net  quite  such  as  could  be  wished. 

Self  coloured,  or  Wl'ole  feathered  White  or  Black  Jacks  ere 
often  to  be  met  ^ilb,  but  they  fail  short  in  their  properties  as 
compaied  with  their  lietter-kuown  brethren  we  have  described, 
being  generally  coarse  in  ftiil  and  hcod,  and  the  Whites,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  showing  the  black  or  bull  eye;  and  we 
fear  tbat  till  these  deficiencies  are  overcome  such  birds  will 
always  stand  a  very  poor  chance  in  the  show  pen. 

As  regards  breeding,  they  are  proli6c  and  good  nurse?.  In 
matching,  we  strongly  advise  the  crossing  of  no  colours  except 
the  lieds  and  Yellows. 

In  concluioD,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  variety  of  Toys 
that  has  of  late  been  so  neglected  by  the  fancy.  A  perfect 
pair  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  our  shows,  ihey  being  generally 
ill-matched  both  in  t-ize  and  marking:  the  oock  as  large  agiin 
as  the  hen,  and  coarse  in  every  piiat,  or  one  or  the  other,  foul 
in  fliKhts,  or  very  irregularly  cut. 

Well  may  the  question  be  asked,  "Where  are  the  Jacobins 
gone  ■/"  And  pleased,  indeed,  should  we  he  to  see  fanciers  take 
tbein  up,  and  with  careful  selection  arjd  a  certain  amount  of 
in-aiid-in  brr-edirig  restore  them  to  what  they  h.ive  been  and 
s'lould  be.  This  we  hope  to  see  effected  ere  long- — BikjIingha;.! 
OoLr3iE.\Ei.iN  Society. 


eleventh  day  brought  forth  a  half-bred.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Brahma  puUet  never  liked  her  Spangled  mate,  she  did  not 
seem  to  fljurish,  and  ere  long  came  to  an  untimely  fate. — 
Chanticlkek. 


INFLUENCE  OF  EACH  PARENT. 

'J'fn.  L.  Wright,  in  bis  remarks  on  the  induenca  of  the  male 
bird,  takes  up  a  mitttr  which  will  be  very  difSenlt  to  decide, 
and  a  great  many  opinions  will,  no  diubt,  be  formed  amongst 
breeders  as  to  its  real  foundation.  The  question  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  should  have  had  the  attention  of  breeders 
years  ago. 

I  will  quote  two  cases.  Two  Spanish  pullets,  a  Spanish 
cockerel,  and  a  Cocbin  cock,  had  been  reared  together  in  my 
yard.  After  the  pullets  began  to  lay  ihf-  Cochin  was  removed, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  six  clear  wetka  eggs  from  the  two 
pullets  were  taken  up  for  sitting,  btit  fealher-legged  Black 
Spanish  appeared;  the  plumage  was  perfectly  Hack,  and  bo 
were  the  leg  feathers. 

Mr.  Wright  quotes  a  ease,  that  one  visit  to  a  Turkey  oock 
fertilises  tlie  whole  batch  of  eggs.  I  f'grte  wi;,h  him  ;  and  so 
with  the  corumon  hen,  as  my  experiinee  will  show.  I  had  a 
Blaok  Bed  hen  ;  after  being  broody  and  laying  one  egg,  she  was 
sent  to  vi^it  a  Brown  Bed  cock,  was  thrown  doi^n  in  the  yard, 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  hour.s,  was  taken  up  and  brought 
home,  and  Laid  nine  egsre  ;  each  egg  produced  a  i.hieken,  and 
each  like  the  male  bird,  which  was  Brown  Bad.  I  may  men- 
tion thut  after  the  ben  was  brought  home  she  was  kept  entirely 
by  herself. 

Thoi'e  facts  woi»ld  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  ere  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  mating  fur  txlii'oiiit.n  ;  no  doubt  considerable 
sums  are  spent  in  purebasing  stock  hirds,  which,  after  being 
received,  are  turned  into  the  yard  it  thn  breeder,  the  eggs 
taken  up  at  once  for  eitting,  and  the  result  is  unsatisfactory 
produce,  hecaufe  the  infiuonoe  of  the  previous  male  is  left,  and 
in  my  opinion  for  ever  will  be  more  or  less.  Here  the  seller  I 
darei-uy  in  many  eases  is  blamed,  and  i^  probably  told  tbat  his 
prize-winning  Steele  bird  has  produced  noibing  but  rubbish,  at 
the  same  time  the  fault  rests  with  the  breeder.  My  opinion 
it!,  that  hens  intended  to  be  bred  fr<m  should  bo  kept  in  a 
yard  entirely  hy  Ibemselvea,  at  the  proper  season  to  be  mated 
with  the  cock  or  cocks  you  wish  to  hreed  from.  I  believe 
the  iufliieoce  of  t'le  fStot  union  is  never  thoroughly  erased. — 
KoKT.  Payne,  Lricrficld. 


The  letters  on  the  influence  of  the  male  bird,  &o.,  are  very 
interesting,  and  remind  me  of  a  somewhat  similar  controversy 
relative  to  horses,  which  resulted,  after  some  hundreds  of  letters 
had  been  published,  in  the  conviction  that  the  male,  as  a  rule, 
stamped  the  progeny  with  outward  form  and  colour,  the  most 
decisive  argument  being  used  by  a  clergyman,  who  reminded 
bis  opponents  that  the  produce  of  the  pony  and  female  ass  had 
the  ears  and  shape  of  the  horse,  and  hinnied  like  him,  while 
the  produce  of  the  ass  and  mare  had  the  long  ears  and  cross  of 
the  ass,  and  brayed.  Hence  I  think  the  male  stamps  the 
progeny  with  form  and  colour,  and  I  believe  the  female  gives 
constitution;  at  least,  in  horse-breeding  it  is  looked  to  above 
all  other  things  to  have  a  sound  constitution  on  the  mare's 
side. 

I  believe  "  F.  S.  F."  (see  pac^e  281)  was  unwise  in  buying  the 
"handsome  Buff  Cochin  pullet,  weighing  9  lbs.,"  to  breed 
from,  as  fowls  have  their  constitutions  ruined  by  training  or 
feeding  for  shows.  I  recollect  an  anecdote  of  the  Royal  breed- 
ing stud  at  H:impton  Court  v/hich  may  illustrate  some  of  the 
views  of  ynnr  correspondents.  A  thorough-bred  mare  had  a 
foal  by  !i  Zibra,  and  for  teveral  seasons  afterwards  she  had 
foals  marked  partially  and  visibly  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
mule  foal  striped  like  the  zebra  ;  it  was  the  action  of  her 
imagination  ot  course.  I  often  thought  that  that  myth  in 
poultry,  the  white  fowl  with  black  topknot,  could  be  produced 
by  sewing  a  black  crest  on  a  white  cock.  I  would  try  the  ex- 
periment had  I  the  time. — Lyle. 


Not  long  ago  I  imported  a  trio  of  Dark  Brahmas  to  Canada, 
where  I  then  resided.  Bsing  the  first  of  the  variety  in  the 
country  th«y  were  very  much  admired.  A  pair  were  shown 
at  the  spriog  meeting  of  the  Oatario  Poultry  .Association, 
their  owner  having  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  tbat 
spirited  and  energetic  Society.  Ha'oing  entered  the  birds  at 
what  was  considered  a  prohibitory  price,  I  thought  myself  safe 
to  bring  them  home  again,  but  to  my  great  chagrin  they  were 
claimed.  Tiius  I  was  left  without  a  Brabmo  cock,  and  the 
short  Canadian  hatching  season  nnist  lie  over  before  I  could 
import  another.  My  remaining  pullet  had  not  long  been  lay- 
ing, and  I  then  allowed  her  tn  run  with  a  Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burgh rooster,  and  with  five  ben".  Every  egg  laid  for  ten  days 
produced  a  pure   Ditk   Brahma  chick  ;   the  egg   laid   on  the 


WHARFEDALE  POULTRY  SHOW. 
The  eeventy-tliird  annual  meeting  of  the  'WiiarfeJale  Agricnltnra] 
Society  was  held  iu  a  large  field  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Wharfe,  at  Otley,  on  the  'iist  inst.  Fortauatcly  the  weather  was  very 
fine,  although  raiu  fell  heavily  on  every  other  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  good  olil  town  of  Otley,  that  favourite  resort  of  pleasure-seekers 
in  early  sirring,  ]mt  ou  a  pay  and  animated  appearance.  This  was  the 
most  Buccesslul  of  the  Society's  E^hiliitions,  through  the  able  manage- 
ment ot  the  Secretary,  Mr.  jLec.  The  number  of  eutries  was  nearly 
two  hundred  in  excess  of  those  in  any  previous  year.  There  was  an 
excellent  diiplay  of  poultry,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  competition 
was  keen. 

f<iximsk  enrae  first  in  the  schedule,  hut  were  not  nearly  so  good  as 
last  year.  The  JJorlditrjs,  which  seldom  excel  iu  this  locality,  were 
few  in  uumhei',  hut  the  wiuuers  good.  Among  the  CucJaiis  were  some 
good  hirds,  hut  few  good  pens,  the  first-prize  heu  suffering  from  diseased 
feet.  J'olish  fowl  were  very  tine,  and  the  whole  class  comuiended. 
Among  the  Gtone  were  some  hirds  exceedingly  true  to  colour.  Of  the 
Keds,  Brown  Keds  were  first  and  Black  Eeds  second,  and  in  lire  con- 
test for  the  Game  cup,  the  second-prize  pen  was  awarded  the  cup,  a 
separate  eutrv  heiug  required  to  enable  them  to  compete.  These 
birds  were,  however,  very  tine  iu  ail  points.  The  Uihuhm-'ihs  were,  as 
may  bo  expected,  the  best  gathering  in  the  Show.  With  the  Gold- 
spangled  the  conte.st  was  close,  and  the  birds  of  high  merit ;  but  of 
the  Silver-spangled,  the  first-prize  pen  stood  clear  of  all  competition, 
being  perfect  in  spangling  and  rich  in  coh'ur.  The  cnp  for  Any 
variety  except  Giune  was  won  hy  this  pen.  The  Pencilled  Hamliurghs 
of  both  colours  were  very  good,  the  first-prize  Golden  pen  containing 
a  male  bird  of  great  beauty.  The  Black  Hamhnrghs  were  good  as  a 
class,  thongh  boujo  of  the  birds  were  a  little  white  on  the  face.  The 
Game  Uaiitaiii  class  was  not  good,  although  the  entries  were  liumerous. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Block  Eeds,  and  the  second  to  Brown 
Keds.  There  were  some  good  pens  of  Black  Bantams,  but  many  of 
them  were  short-feathered,  and  we  thought  an  nunoticed  pen  should 
have  been  placed  first. 

There  was  a  class  for  single  Game  Bantam  cockf,  in  which  the  hirds 
were  much  better  thiiu  in  tho  pens  of  that  variety.  The  Variety  class 
contained  Pekius  and  Silver  Sehrigbts,  which  we  thought  very  good. 

The  Tiirkiiis  were  large,  and  fine  in  plumage.  The  Aylesbury 
Diirli  were  poor,  hut  iu  the  Variety  class  for  Dacks  were  some  good 
hirds,  Viduuda  Whistling  Ducks  being  first,  and  CaroUnaa  second. 
The  whole  class  was  noticed. 

Some  augmentation  of  tire  Fliinm  schedule  had  been  made,  although 
the  prizes  were  still  hut  poor  ;  yet  tho  attempt  to  improve  this  section 
met  with  a  ready  response.  The  quality  of  the  birds  was  nnex- 
ceptiouahlc,  and  wo  hope  the  Committee  will  make  a  gre.nter  recon- 
struction ot  the  prize  li.-,t,  as  we  feel  quite  confident  that  this  depart- 
ment can  easily  bo  mado  more  than  self-supporting. 

In  the  Carrier  class  the  birds  were  pretty  evenly  balanced,  the  first 
being  Blacks,  and  tho  second  Duns,  these'and  the  rest  of  tho  birds 
being  all  aged.  The  Pouters  were  also  good  as  a  whole,  the  first-prize 
pen  ot  Blues  standing  quite  out  in  tho  Show,  and  securing  the  cnp  for 
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tlie  best  pen  of  Pigeons.  The  second  were  White.  The  Barbs  were 
i^ood,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Duns,  and  the  second  to  Blacks. 
Of  Jacobins,  the  first  were  Reds,  and  the  second  Yellow,  both  pairs 
being  nice  specimens.  Of  Tnrbits,  the  first-prize  birds  were  Red,  and 
the  second  Blue,  both  pens  highly  deserving  their  position  ;  but  a  pen 
in  this  class  belonging  to  Mr.  Luud  was  disqualified,  as  a  mode  of 
trimming  had  been  adopted  that  displayed  considerable  shill  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator.  The  spike  of  the  cock  bird 
not  being  the  proper  shape,  had  been  placed  in  the.  right  position,  and 
there  secured  with  starch,  gam,  or  some  other  glutinous  substance,  and 
beautifully  powdered  over  with  Spanish  white  or  some  other  article 
likely  to  give  a  frosted  appearance,  and  we  must  admit  that  at 
first  sight  the  effect  was  very  good.  In  Short-faced  Tumblers  the  con- 
test lay  between  two  pairs  of  Almonds,  the  first  being  very  good  in 
skull  and  ground  colour,  but  not  so  good  in  eye  and  marking  as  the 
second.  Of  common  Tumblers  the  first-prize  pair  were  the  best  Red 
Mottles  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and  the  second  were  very  good 
Red  Baldpates.  The  Autwerps  were  as  good  as  could  be  wished,  the 
first  souucl-coloured  Duns,  the  second  very  handsome  Red  Chequers, 
and  the  whole  class  was  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  Fantails  were 
good,  but  some  of  the  pens  too  small  for  a  proper  display  of  their  style. 
Of  Owls,  the  foreign  variety  eclipsed  the  rest  entirely,  not  a  single 
■correct  English  Owl  being  worthy  of  notice.  Blues  won  the  prizes, 
although  one  pair  of  Blue-tailed  Whites  were  very  fine.  Many  more 
prizes  might  have  been  worthily  dispensed  in  the  Variety  class  as 
most  of  the  bii'ds  were  very  good  ;  the  first  position  was  awarded  to  a 
handsome  pair  of  Black-Mottled  Trumpeters,  and  the  second  to  an 
exquisite  pair  of  German  Ice  Pigeons. 

Spanish  (BladO.— 1.  F.  Ne-wbitt,  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  2,  J.  J.  Booth, 
Silsden.    he,  H.  Eeldon,  Goitstock,  Biuslcy  (2).    c,  J.  Pnwell,  Bradford. 

Dorkings.— 1.  J.  White,  Wurlaby,  Wortliallertou.    2,  Miss  B.  Peii'se,  Bedale. 

Cochin-China.  — 1,  E.  Leach,  Rochdale.  2,  J.  Rollinson,  Lindley.  Otlcy. 
/fc,  H.  Beldon;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford;  H.  C.  Mason,  Drighlington,  Leeds,  c,  J. 
Watta,  Birmincham. 

Brahma  Pootra.— 1  and  2,  H.  Eeldon.  he,  J.  Watts  ;  J.  B.  Britton,  Pottery, 
Leeds. 

Poland.— L  W.  Harvey.  Shcffieli.  2.  H.  Eeldon.  he,  H.  Beldon  (2);  H.  E. 
rimith,  Brooklands.  Preston ;  T.  S.  Turner,  Boroughbridge. 

Gamr.— ivet^— I,  J.  Hodgson.  Bradford.  2,  J.  Kollinson.  he,  Lund  &  Lam- 
bprt.  Silsden  ;  W.  Johnson,  Idle,  Leeds,  c,  W.  Spencer.  Haworth.  Coc/c— 1,  T. 
■Oldfield,  Sbibdeu.  Halil'ax.  2,  J.  Rollinson.  Any  other  Varii'ti/.—l,  H.  C. 
Maaon.    2  and  Cup.  J.  EoUinson. 

H.k^BVRGUS.  —  Goldcn-spanuled.  —  1,  H.  Beldon.  2.  J.  EoUinson.  he,  J, 
Newton,  Silsden.  SUvcr-spanrih'd.  —  'l  and  2,  H.  Eeldon.  he,  J.  Newton; 
Ashton  &  BootJi,  Miittrnm.  Cheshire.  Golticn-pencillei} .—1  and  hr,  H,  Beldnn. 
2,  J.  Eollinson.  SHi'':r-peneilled.—i,  2,  and  Cup,  H.  Beldon.  Black.— \,  C.  Sidg- 
Wiclc,  Kei!,'hJev.    2,  W.  Collvcr.  Duhb.  Bingley.     he,  H.  Eeldon. 

Game  Bant am.^^.— 1.  F.  Steel.  Marsden  Hall,  Burnlev.  2,  E.  Nowbitt  /)'•,  Eel- 
ImghaniiSt  Gill.  Woodtieln,  Burnley;  E.  Newbitt.  Cock.~1,  S.  Smith,  North- 
owram,  Halifax,    he.  E.  Newbitt.    c.  J.  EoUinson. 

Bantams.— B/rif?,-,—!,  W.  Moore,  Keighley.  2,  J.  Watts,  he,  J.  Eollinson  ; 
H.  Eeldon.  e,  J.  Walker.  Halifax.  Any  other  Vaiiet't.—i,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Mrs. 
R.  Frew,  Kirkcalily,  Scotland,    he.  Miss  E.  C  Frew,  Kirkcaldy. 

Ant  othbh  Var'ietv.— 1.  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Watta  (Kultans).  he,  J.  Rollinson  ; 
H.  Eeldon ;  Mrs.  J.  Cross,  Brigs,    c,  Miss  B.  Peii-ae. 

Ducks.  —  Boil  en.  — 1.  E.  Leach.  2,  J.  Newton.  7iC,  A.  West,  Worathorn, 
Burnley;  J.  Bixun.  Bradford,  c,  C.  Graham,  Aldborouch,  Borouuhbridgc. 
Aylesbunj.—l.  E.  Leech.  2.  T.  C.irvers,  Borouuhbridge.  Any  other  Varietn.— 
1.  W.  Binns,  Pudsey  {Whistling  Ducks).  2,  H.  E.  Smith,  Brookiands,  Preston. 
he,  S.  &  R.  Ashton,  Mottraui ;  H.  B.  Smith ;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Carolinas  and 
Pintails). 

TuEKEYs.— 1.  E.  Leach.  2,  F.  Steel,  c,  S.  Beacroft,  Fewston ;  T,  Smith, 
Staveley,  Boroughbridge  :  M.  Kew,  OalOiani,  Rutland. 

Selling  Class.— 1,  W.  Fiith,  Birkenahaw.  2, Baxter  &  Dawson,  Idle,  Leeds 
PIGEONS 

Caruiers.— 1,  E.  Homer,  Harewood.  2,  H.  Yai'dley,  Birmingham,  he,  W. 
Harvey.  Shefneld. 

Pouters— 1  and  Cup.  J.  Hawley,  Bradford.  2,  E.  Homer,  he,  H.  Beldon; 
W.  Harvey. 

Barbs.— 1,  E.  Horner.    2,  H.  Yardley.    he,  W.  Harvey. 

Jacobins.— 1  and  2.  E.  Horner,    e.  W.  C.  Dawson,  Otlev. 

Turrits.— 1.  H.  Yardloy.  2.  H.  Beldon.  he,  W.  Lund,  Shipley ;  H.  G.  Poole, 
Bradford.    Disqualified  W.Liivd. 

Tumblers.  Short-faecd.~l,  E.  Homer.  2.  W.  H.irvev.  he,  W.  Lund;  E. 
Homer,  c,  H.  Yardloy.  Common.— 1,  W.  Harvey.  2,  H.  Beldon.  he,  A.  Bent- 
Uey,  Baildon.    c,  W.  Lund. 

Antwerps.— 1,  E.  Horner.  2,  W.  Lund,  he,  J.  W.  CoUinson,  Halifax ;  W. 
Lund  ;  Jf.  Cundall,  Copt  He\\-ick.  Ripon.    c,  W.  Firth. 

Fantails.— 1,  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Newark-on-Trent.  2,  W.  C.  Dawson,  he,  H. 
Beldon;  E.  Homer. 

Owls.— 1.  W.  Harvey.    2.  E.  Horner,    he,  W.  C.  Dawson ;  H.  Eeldon, 

Axv  OTHF.R  V.\riety.— i.  J.  Cundall.  2,  W.  C.  Dawson,  rhc,  H.  Yardley; 
W.  Bcarpark,  Northallerton,  he,  H.  Eeldon  ;  J.  Kirkbright,  Bradford ;  J.  Cun- 
-dall;  T.  Speight,  Bradford  (Dragoons). 

The  Judges  were — for  Povltri/,  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston  ; 
for  Pigeons,  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 


put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my  Folicitor. — Eichard  Hawman, 
94,  Martoii  lload.,  MidJUshrough-on-Tecs. 


PPJZE    MONEY  AT   THE    LA.TE   THIRSK    BIRD 

SHOW. 

At  the  above  Show,  held  December  'I'^ih.  and  29th,  1870,  I  was  an 
exhibitor;  the  Judge  awarded  me  two  first  and  three  tbird  prizes,  and 
not  receiving  my  prize  money  within  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  Show 
closed,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailey,  the  Secretary,  respecting  it,  and  at  last 
had  a  reply,  of  which  this  is  a  copy.  ""March  7th,  1871.  Sir,  I 
intend  paying  all  pi-ize  money  as  soon  as  I  get  prize  money  call  in, 
which  I  expect  will  be  in  about  a  week. — Yours,  ttc,  T.  Bailey." 
Althonqh  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Bailey  wrote  the  above 
note,  and  nearly  four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Thirsk  Bird  Show 
was  held,  I  have  received  neither  money  nor  any  other  note  from  him, 
and  I  believe  no  oth'^r  prizewinners  from  Middlesbrough  have  seen 
the  colour  of  his  coin,  and  those  who  have  written  him  have  either 
had  their  letters  ignored  or  been  similarly  treated  to  myself.  If  I  do 
not  receive  my  prize  money  by  the  end  of  this  mouth,  April,  I  shall  1 


THE    STROUD    POULTRY   SHOW. 

Permit  me  to  echo  the  wish  of  your  correspondent,  "An  Old  Ex- 
hibitor," that  the  Stroud  Poultry  Show  and  that  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  at  Guildford  may  be  prevented  from  falling 
on  the  same  days.  As  a  member  of  the  Society  I  am  bound  to  sup- 
port the  latter,  although  I  should  have  liked  to  help  a  poultry  show  in 
my  own  county  by  sending  six  or  seven  pens,  and  I  hoped  to  have  seen 
the  show  also.  But,  as  "An  Olti  Exhibitor"  incontrovertibly 
argues,  neither  exhibition  ponlti"y  nor  their  owners  possess  the  power 
of  ubifjuity.  The  Stroud  Show  will  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
if  the  time  fixed  for  it  cannot  be  altered ;  in  fact,  the  two  exhibitions 
will  mutually  injure  each  other,  which  is  to  be  regretted. — Glotjces- 

TERSHIRE. 

GREAT   HA.RWOOD    SHOW. 

We,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Great  Harwood  Agricultural 
Society,  have  had  broasht  under  our  notice  a  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  Gth  of  April,  from  Mr.  Yardley,  of  Birmingham,  complaining  that 
his  best  Carrier  hen  and  best  pair  of  Barbs  were  not  in  ihe  pen  at  the 
time  of  judging.  On  referring  to  our  officer,  who  has  been  connected 
with  our  Society  for  many  vears,  we  are  assured  that  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  inclusive  of  Pigeons,  ivere  penned  long  before  the  Judge  com-  ■ 
menced  his  duties.  Secondly,  all  poultry,  inclusive  of  Pigeons,  were 
penned  according  to  catalogue.  Tbirdly,  Mi-.  Yardley's  birds  were 
penned  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  prior  to  the  Judge  commencing 
his  labours.  They  were  also  fed  as  early  as  convenient,  and  further, 
they  were  also  housed,  fed,  and  properly  cared  for  during  the  night  of 
Thursday,  and  dispatched  on  Friday  morning,  arriving,  according  to 
Mr.  Yardley's  letter,  at  their  destination  at  7.40  p. 31.  on  Friday  even- 
ing all  right.  Mr.  Y'ardley's  letter  contains  a  grave  charge  against  the 
officers  of  this  Society,  and  from  evidence  in  their  possession  they 
require  a  retraction. — Jasies  Deabden,  Treasurer;  Aspinall  Clay- 
Tox,  Secretanj. 

[As  legal  proceedings  are  threatened  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  others,  we 
must  decline  inserting  anything  more  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hewitt 
declined  acting  as  Judge  any  more  at  the  Great  Harwood  Show. — Eds.  ] 


NOTES  FROM  MY  CANARY  ROOM.— No.  5. 

Any  egga  "  cbipped  "  yet?  Little  "raw  gobbles"  should  be 
plentiful  by  this  time.  If  my  directions  have  been  carried 
out,  the  thirteenth  morning  following  the  sitting  of  the  hen  will 
have  ushered  into  existence  the  helpless  little  strangers,  for 
with  the  confidence  of  that  model  matron,  Mrs.  Gill,  you  may 
back  the  bird  "  agen  Moore's  Almanack,  to  name  the  very  day 
and  hour."  The  young  mother  will  have  done  her  duty  in 
fitting-up  the  cradle,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  somewhat 
remiss  in  not  furnishing  an  inventory  of  articles  for  the  basket. 
It  reminds  me  of  my  old  friend  again.  "  Don't  say  its  you  Mr. 
Whilks,  and  that  poor  creetnr  Mrs.  Whilks  with  not  even  a  pin- 
cushion ready.  Don't  say  its  you,  Mr.  Whilks."  Well,  it  is 
rather  an  anxious  time,  especially  for  beginners,  and  I  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  who  with  grave  countenance 
retired  to  the  quiet  of  his  domestic  circle  at  an  early  hour  the 
other  evening,  because  he  expected  a  hen  to  chip  in  the  morning  ! 

The  great  event  over,  the  main  question  for  the  next  week  is 
to  s5e  that  the  young  birds  are  well  fed.  But  a  comparatively 
small  per-centage  of  those  hatched  are  reared.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  the  hen  will  feed  well.  The  cock  always  will,  but 
if  the  hen  will  neither  feed  nor  leave  the  nest  to  give  the  cock  a 
chance  of  popping  a  morsel  into  their  gaping  mouths,  a  conse- 
quence too  familiar  to  Canary  breeders  quickly  follows. 

Have  ready  some  hard-boiled  egg,  which  pass  through  the 
egg  box,  a  simple  frame  about  8  or  9  inches  square  covered  with 
perforated  zinc.  It  is  a  more  expeditious  and  thorough  method 
than  chopping  it.  Mix  with  some  crumb  of  stale  bread,  either 
dry  or  soaked,  and  well  squeezed.  Let  there  be  more  egg  than 
bread  at  first,  but  add  more  bread  as  the  birds  grow  older. 
Instead  of  bread  crumbs,  sweet  biscuit,  arrowroot  biscuit,  or 
water  biscuit  may  be  used,  and  a  little  crushed  hempseed 
added  ;  but  if  the  birds  get  too  fond  of  the  latter,  it  is  difficult 
to  discontinue  it.  Supply  this  food  fresh  not  less  than  three 
times  a-day,  with  a  sprig  or  two  of  nice,  fresh,  young  groundsel 
or  chiokweed,  or  a  leaf  of  lettuce  when  it  is  to  be  had. 

If  the  hen  be  in  good  health  she  will  almost  immediately 
begin  to  feed,  and  though  the  young  birds  can  live  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  existence  on  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, I  like  to  see  the  hen  ask  them  it  they  are  hungry  as  soon 
as  they  are  chipped.  Should  she  lefuse  to  feed,  mix  a  little  of 
the  hard-bo-iled  yolk  with  a  little  saliva,  and  give  it  to  the  young 
ones  little  and  often,  and  it  will  frequently  happen  that  after 
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assiBtinK  in  this  way  for  a  day  or  two,  seconded  by  tlie  cock, 
■who  will  always  watch  his  opportunity  to  give  them  a  mouth- 
ful, the  hen  seems  to  overcome  her  disinolination  to  feed,  and 
things  go  on  famously;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  imagin- 
able between  a  nest  which  is  well  and  regularly  fed,  and  one 
attended  to  by  fits  and  starts.  Continue  this  diet  till  next 
week. — W.  A.  Blakston. 


HERMAPHRODITE  BEES. 

I  HEREWITH  enclose  another  hermaphrodite  bee  of  a  different 
type  than  the  last.  I  noticed  several  errors  in  my  last  article 
on  these  bees.  It  read  as  if  it  was  the  worker  that  had  the 
curved  fting,  whereas  it  is  the  queen  that  possesses  that  pro- 
perty. Also  the  heat  was  stated  to  be  80',  but  ought  to  have 
been  8',  being  24°  of  frost. — A  Lanarkshiee  Bee-keepek. 

[We  forwarded  the  specimen  to  Frederick  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  has  kindly  sent  us  the  result  of  his 
inspection. 

"  With  regard  to  the  bee  received,  I  must  say  that  the  inter- 
mixture of  sex  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  specimen  I  received 
a  short  time  ago.  The  head  is  that  of  a  male — in  fact,  it  is 
only  the  left  posterior  leg  that  exhibits  the  worker  form  ;  both 
the  antennfe  are  male. 

"  There  is  a  paper  by  Profe'isor  Siebold  in  Kolliker's  '  Zeil- 
schrift,'  1864,  page  73,  '  On  Hermaphrodite  Bees.'  It  appears 
that  a  hive  sometimes  contains  numbers  of  these  monstrosities, 
and  that  the  degree  of  mixture  of  sex  is  iBfiQit»,  frequently  onlj' 
presenting  itself  in  a  single  organ — the  mandible,  eye.  antenna, 
or  a  tingle  leg.  The  remarks  are  upon  hives  of  the  Italian 
bee.  It  is  stated  that  '  these  hermaphrodite  bees  are  seized  by 
the  workers  at  the  moment  of  their  issuing  from  the  cells,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  hive.'  The  queen  of  the  hive  that  produced 
these  hermaphrodites  was  pure  Italian,  and  fire  years  old."] 


Cramp  in  Pigeons  ( W.  Jl/.).— Cramp  is  caused  by  cold  or  damp.  Give 
your  young  bird  hempseed  in  its  food,  and  place  it  in  a  warmer  situ- 
ation. 

Blce  Jacobins  (R.  1\I.  SmWi).—Tbe  lastBlue  Jacobins  we  saw  were,  if 
our  memory  serveu  us  right,  at  the  last  Southampton  Show.  We  have 
sent  your  letter  to  more  than  one  Pigeon  fancier  but  without  success. 
An  advertisement  would  be  the  only  way  to  bring  you  what  you  want, 
as  if  Blue  Jacobins  are  to  bo  had,  some  one  possessing  them  would  either 
see  or  hear  of  the  advertisement. 

Pigeons  Losing  Feathers,  &c.  (IF.  T.  S.).— We  fear  your  birds  arenot 
moulting,  but  have  the  rot  feather,  which  liberty,  the  bath,  and  change 
of  food  may  help  to  cure.  Your  Barb's  disease  arises  from  cold ;  put 
him  in  a  warmer  place  and  give  him  stimulating  food,  such  as  hemp- 
seed. 

Canary  Eggs  Unfertile  (A  Novice).— Tbn  onus  rests  with  the  male 
bird.  Try  another.  You  can  easily  determini  whether  it  be  a  Goldfinch 
JIulebyits  general  resemb'ance  to  the  Goldfinch,  principally  about  the 
head,  which  will  bear  the  crimson  "  flourish  "  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
If  it  be  a  Mule,  it  is  of  no  use  except  as  a  song  bird. 

iNCDBAToas  (Ipnoramm). —There  have  been  manyinvented,  but  not  one 
has  proved  useful.  They  have  been  tried  by  many,  and  invariably  their 
use  abandoned. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Sale  of  Poultry  (Du>-Jdhi{i).~TliPre  nre  none  sold  in  Covent  Gr.rden. 
Write  to  some  salesman  in  Leadenball  Market. 

Bark  Brahwas  (T.  i?rti».5).— You  bad  better  write  to  the  advertiser;  ive 
cannot  find  space  for  the  correspondence. 

Pullet  not  Seeing  Food  fff.  r.).— Your  pullet  is  nearly  blimi.  The 
complaint  she  bus  is  in  mo?t  cases  hereditury,  and  used  to  be  known  in 
former  years  as  beini?  Jerry-eyed,  beeicse  a  celehrated  cock  named  Jerry, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  was  afflicted  in  tliat  way.  If  you  examine 
the  eye  minutely,  you  will  easily  see  the  defect.  It  is  a  defect,  and  au 
obliquity  of  vision  ;  the  bird  can  see  to  avoid  anything,  but  cannot  see 
straigbtly  enough  to  pick  up  a  grain  of  corn. 

Guinea  Fowls  not  Exhibited  (E  Tf.K— There  is  nothing  to  show  in 
Guinea  Fowls.  There  are  no  distmcrnishing  mirks.  They  are  unprofit- 
able to  keep.  There  can  be  no  judgment;  Cesar  and  Pompey  are  so 
very  much  alike. 

Cock  with  Swollev  Foot  (Poii]fr!i).~l[  he  is  not  very  valuable,  or  if 
be  is  not  essential  to  your  yard,  kill  him.  He  will  only  lead  to  disap- 
pointment. 

Keeping  Eggs  for  Sitting  (One  Wlio  Beckons  Her  f^hie?tem).—'We 
never  troub'e  ourselves  about  the  position  of  the  eggs.  We  make  it  a 
ml*'  to  put  them  under  the  ben  while  they  are  very  fresh,  and  <^o  not 
bftlieve  under  the  circumstancs  it  matters  at  all  a' out  the  position  in 
■^hich  thev  lie  fn  nite.iuJant.  Creve-Coeur  eggs  are  not  more  imfcrtile  than 
others.  The  breed  dilf-ra  onlv  from  manv  others  by  being  non-sitters. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  admit  Brahma'^  and  Cochins  batch 
•wonderfullv.  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  will  add  one  word— the  ex- 
perience of  this  season  has  convinced  us  that  Dorkings  are  the  best 
mother*  of  any  of  our  large  breeds. 

Preparivo  Fowr.s  for  Exhiettuin  {Tnlhi-ho).~K'\'\  that  is  necessary 
to  prfpare  fowls  for  exhibition  is  to  feed  tbom  well  and  keep  them  clean. 
In  breeding  Gamo  Bantams  the  necessity  is  to  reduce  tlie  size,  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  keep  all  the  attributes  and  points  of  the  large  bird, 
horrowinc  onlv  diminuMve  sizft  from  the  Bantam.  A  crooked  breast  is 
always  a  disqualification  in  a  Game  fowl. 

Most  Profitable  Fowls  [A  Subscriber,  W.  R.  H".  P.I.— You  mu^t  be 
more  explicit  before  we  can  answer  your  question.  How  do  you  propose 
to  make  your  fowls  profitable  ?— by  the  sale  of  them  at  market  for  table 
puriioses.  or  by  the  Falc  of  epgs  ?  If  you  want  a  good  hardy  fowl  of  all 
TTork,  ke'^p  the  Brabma  Pootra.  If  you  patronise  the  "upper  ten 
thousand,"  try  the  Dorking. 

Fowls  i^emnx  Dvcks  ( ).— We  do  not  admire  your  feeding,  you  fall 

into  a  common  error.  You  give  a  quantity  of  indifi'crent  food  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  your  Ducks,  but  tliore  is  not  sufficient  stay  in  it. 
Indian  meal  is  bad  feeding,  and  the  thirds  do  not  much  improve  it. 
They  do  not  want  their  food  scalded  with  hot  water.  If  your  Ducks  are 
fed  in  confinement,  give  them  oatmeal  or  whole  oats  put  in  a  shallow 
vessel  of  water.  If  at  liberty,  throw  them  whole  oats  on  the  ground  close 
to  the  water. 

■Royal  DunriN  Society's  Poultry  Sttow  — "  The  name  of  the  ex- 
hibitor whose  birds  were  diwqua'ified  fortrimmintf  in  the  Game  classes,  is 
Mr.  G.  A.  Perrin.  A  larce  niiinbf;r  of  the  hackle  featHers  had  been  cut 
nnt.  Tn  that  part  of  the  report  which  refers  to  Pouter  Pigeons,  read 
7i  in^ihes  in  place  of  9.i.— Your  Reporter." 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSEKVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  -10"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  AUitade  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Barome- 
ter at  32° 
and  Sea 
I.evel. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion  of 
Wmd. 

Temp, 
of   Soil 

at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

a 
1 

April. 

Max. 

Mm. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grass 

Dry.    Wet. 

■We.  19 
Th.  20 
Fri.  21 
Sat.'2-2 
Sun.23 
5Io.  24 
Tu.  25 

Inches. 
29.173 
29.268 
29.551 
29.801 
29.645 
29.949 
30.071 

dpg.    dea 
53.9   1  62.S 
47.6  j  46  .S 
51.5  !  47.2 

62.5  1  513 

52.6  1  49.0 
48.0      46.0 
50.0      47.2 

S.W. 

s.w. 

N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N. 
S.E. 

deg. 
49.6 
49.3 
48.8 
49.1 
49.5 
49.4 
43.9 

deg. 
59.0 
52  3 
,57.9 
61.5 
61.0 
.54.9 
57.2 

deg. 
50  0 
41,2 
45  3 
48,5 
45.9 
41.2 
41.9 

<leg. 
91.0 
89  0 
94.0 
99.2 
112.0 
71.0 
85.3 

deg, 
49.4 
39.0 
42.7 
43,4 
42.3 
38.2 
39.0 

In. 

0.^66 
0  050 
0.040 
0.020 
O.OSO 

Means 

29.6S3 

60.9  j    45.5 

49.2 

67.7 

44  9 

91.5  1  42.0 

0206 

19th. 

20th. 

21st.- 

22nd. 
2ord, 

2Uh, 
25  th. 


REMARKS. 

-Rain  in  the  night  and  till  noon,  fine  afternoon  though  there  were 

slight  showers,  lightnina  at  4.15  p."W.,  but  fine  evening. 

-Heavy  rain  from  8  to  9  a.m.,  occasional  showers  till  5  p  m.,  then 

fine,  shower  at  10  p.m.,  but  soon  over. 

-Very  fine  till  noon,  then  cloudy  and  dull,  rain  between  5  and  6  p.m., 

and  damp  all  the  evening. 

—Rain  at  8  50  and  till  2  p  m.,  then  cleared  off,  evening  rather  dull. 
—Fine  in  early  morning,  rain  at  9.50  a.m.,  the  fine  rain  again  at  5.5?» 

but  fine  evening. 

-Rather  dull  all  day,  but  without  rain. 
— Dull  and  heavy,  hut  with  occasional  sunshine.— G.  J.  Si'MONS, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— April  26. 
Some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  demand  during  the  past 
week,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  advance  in  prices,  business  being 
generally  of  a  steady  character.  A  considerable  quantity  of  late  Apples 
are  still  off'ered,  such  as  Golden  Knob,  Deux  An^,  and  Gooseberry  Pippin. 
Dessert  varieties,  however,  are  not  so  plentiful.  Pears  are  nearly  over 
for  this  season.  Markets  for  old  Potatoes  are  very  heavy,  and  large  con- 
signments of  Lisbon  and  Maltese  new  ones  are  to  baud,  ranging  from 
20s.  to  3.S.  percwt. 

fruit. 


s.  d,  s.  d 

Apples isleve  1  6  to  8  0 

Apricots doz.  0  0  0  0 

Cherriea lb.  0  0  0  0 

Cheatnuta bushel  10  0  18  r. 

Currants 4  sieve  0  0  0  0 

Black do.  0  0  0  0 

FiCB doz.  0  0  0  0 

Filberts lb.  0  0  2  0 

Cobs lb.  2  0  2  6 

Gooaeherries quart  10  1  G 

Grapes, Hothouse....  1h.  8  0  18  0 

Lemons ¥*-100  6  0  10  0 

Melons each  0  0  0  0 


9.  *1.     a. 

Mulberries lb.    0  0  to  0 

Nectarines doz.    0  0       0 

Oranges ^i- 100    6  n     in 

Peaches doz.  40 

Pears, kitchen doz.    2 

deaaert doz.    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    6  0 

Plums i  sieve    0  0 


Quinces doz.    0  0 

Raspberries lb.    0  0 

Strawberries    oz.    0  6 

Walnutu buahel  10  0 

ditto ^100    1  0 


60  0 

6  0 

0  n 

10  0 

0  (\ 

0  0 

0  n 

1  0 
16  0 

2  0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes doz. 

Aaparacrus k*  100  4 

Beans,  Kidney  ....T>100  1 

Broad bushel  0 

Beet,Red doz.  2 

Broccoli  bundle  0 

Brussels  Spronts . .  1  sieve  0 

Cabbage doz.  1 


.  d.    8. 

0  to  G 
0  S 
0  2 
0  0 
0        8 


Capsicums  Tri'lOO  0 

Carrota bunch  0 

Canhflower doz.  S 

Celery bundle  1 

Colewort8..doz.  bunches  3 

Cucumbers  each 

pickling doz.  0    0 

Endive..... doz.  9    0 

Fennel bnnoh  0    8 

Garlic lb.  0    8 

Herba bunch  0    3 

Horseradish    ....bundle  8    0 


0 
0    G 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce   doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress . .  punnet 
Onions  bushel 

piokUng quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kalo basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Tumipg  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows .  .doz. 


d.  B. 
4  too 
0       2 


0 

10  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR, 

Day 

Day 

Average  Tempera- 

Eain in 

Sun          Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock    1  Day 
after    1    of 
Sun.    ;  Year. 

o( 

Month 

Week. 

MAY  4-10,  1871. 

ture  near  London. 

in  years^ 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Kises. 

seis. 

Asje. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h. 

m.      h.     m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.    s.  1 

4 

5 

Th 
F 

Meeting  of  Eoyal  and  Linnean  Societies. 

62.4 
62.9 

38.5 
39.0 

60.5 
60.9 

16 
22 

29af4 
28      4 

2BaJ7 
27      7 

64  at  6 
23      8 

86af4 
2      5 

O 
15 

3    22 

3    27 

124 
125 

6 

S 

62.3 

3'i.5 

50.4 

16 

23      4 

29      7 

49      9 

32      5 

16 

3    33 

126 

? 

SCN 

60.3 

39.4 

49.8 

18 

24      4 

80      7 

noon 

10      6 

17 

3    37 

127 

8 

M 

Meeting  of    Rojal  Geographical  Pociety. 

62  6 

39.6 

51.1 

18 

22      4 

32      7 

16      0 

57      6 

IS 

3    42 

128 

9 

Tn 

[  8.30  P.M. 

62.6 

39.9 

61.2 

19 

21      4 

33      7 

8      1 

59      7 

19 

10 

W 

Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m, 

62.4 

40.1 

61.3 

21 

19      4 

35      7 

47      1 

11      9 

20 

3    4S 

130 

From  obEervationa  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  G2.2 

°,  and  its  night  tem- 

peratnre  Sa.S'.     The  greatest  heat  was  84',  on  the  6th,  1862;  and  the  lowest  cold  20°,  on  the  6th,  1865.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was    ] 

1.26  inch. 

1 

FORM  AND  COLOUR.— No.  1. 

ORM,  its  effect  upon  our  minds,  our  lives,  our 
very  actions — do  we,  or  have  we  fully  realised 
it  in  its  full  force  and  power  ?  Who  lias  not 
felt  its  subtle  influence  or  yielded  to  its  allure- 
ments'?  All  bow  to  its  sway,  and  follow  its 
leading  iu  one  way  or  another,  for  it  presents 
itself  to  us  in  such  an  endless  variety  that  it 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  why  its 
power  must  be  universal.  To  some  it  best 
displays  itself  in  the  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery,  where  huge  rocks  rear  high  their  massive  crests, 
towering  into  the  clouds,  which  at  times  rival  them  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  aspect,  and  certainly  excel  them  in  the 
varied  beauty  of  their  changing  colours — or  in  the  spreading 
landscape  gently  undulating,  intersected  by  watercourses, 
and  dotted  with  snug  homesteads  ;  the  teeming  fields  or 
crowded  stackyards  proclaiming  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  industry  of  those  who  tend  it ;  the  entire  scene 
breathing  of  peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity.  To  others 
it  displays  itself  in  the  huge  proportions  of  colossal  timber 
trees,  or  in  the  elegant  sj'mmetry  of  plants  of  more  lowly 
growth.  The  lovers  of  birds,  of  insects,  or  of  any  of  the 
wonders  of  creation  are  all  sensible  of  its  beauty  and  power 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Its  influence  knows  no  bounds, 
for  it  attracts  us  by  its  wonderful  development  in  everything 
in  nature,  and  leads  our  minds  upwards  to  contemplate 
things  infinite.  But  it  also  has  a  more  numerous  following 
in  those  who  admire  works  of  art  the  result  of  mechanical 
skill,  or  whatever  is  just  in  proportion  or  possesses  the 
requisite  fitness  for  its  purpose.  The  higher  the  finish  of 
such  work,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  perfection,  the  greater 
the  appreciation  of  those  whose  minds  are  sufiiciently 
cultivated  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  It  must  be  owned  that 
beauty  does  not  invariably  imply  fitness.  A  thing  may  be 
very  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  beauty, 
but  I  know  no  reason  why  the  two  may  not  always  be 
combined.  Beauty  has  been  defined  as  the  moment  of 
transition,  as  if  the  form  were  just  ready  to  flow  into  other 
forms,  and  he  who  can  best  combine  efiiciency  and  finish, 
so  as  to  produce  beauty  in  his  work,  is  likely  to  succeed 
best  in  what  he  does. 

The  subject  is  a  wide  and  tempting  one,  and  withal  so 
important  that  I  hesitate  to  try  to  grapple  with  it,  and  yet 
it  is  this  very  feeling  which  urges  one  on,  giving  one  some 
slight  idea  of  the  great  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge 
of  a  power  so  mighty,  and  which,  when  rightly  understood 
and  applied,  must  tend  materially  to  contribute  to  one's 
success  in  ornamental  gardening. 

Passing  along  a  magnificent  avenue  of  noble  old  Fir 
trees  lately,  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  entire  fitness 
and  propriety  of  every  feature  of  it — the  dense  mass  of 
sombre  foliage  was  borne  high  overhead,  and  the  ample 
width  of  the  grand  drive  passing  along  between  the  lines 
of  these  fine  trees  imparted  an  air  of  expansiveness,  keep- 
ing the  front  ranks  oi  trees  on  either  side  so  far  apart  as 
to  display  their  huge  forms  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have 
been  up  the  Long  AValk  at  Windsor,  and  through  the 
No.  527.— Vol.  XX.,  New  Seeies. 


splendid  avenue  of  Horse  Chestnuts  in  Bushy  Park,  and 
in  many  other  avenues  of  fine  trees,  but  in  none  of  them 
was  I  so  much  impressed  with  the  power  of  form  as  in  this 
avenue  of  Scotch  Firs.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  fine  sight 
when  the  trees  were  young  and  feathered  with  branches  to 
the  ground,  but  now  incomparably  finer— the  immense  boles 
like  the  rows  of  stately  pillars  in  some  old  cathedral,_  so 
massive  and  yet  so  symmetrical,  that  I  could  not  but  think 
the  planter  must  have  foreseen  the  efl'ect,  and  been  able 
fully  to  realise  the  power  and  beauty  of  form  when  thus 
developed. 

In  planting  groups  and  belts  of  shrubs,  the  future  and 
more  permanent  effect  to  be  produced  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. Shrubs  planted  in  borders  on  each  side  of  paths 
of  gravel  or  turf  are  almost  certain  to  produce  a  pleasing 
efl'ect  for  a  few  years  if  they  are  healthy  and  tolerably  well 
arranged  ;  but  if  such  shrubbery  borders  are  to  increase  in 
beauty  with  the  advance  of  time,  as  they  ought  to  do_,  very 
much  care  and  thought  must  be  exercised  first  of  all  in  the 
selection  of  the  plants,  and  in  planting  them  so  far  apart 
that  they  may  have  ample  space  to  grow  naturally,  or  to 
be  rendered,  by  means  of  skilful  pruning  and  training,  fine 
symmetrical  specimens,  which  shall,  when  they  approach 
maturity  and  their  growth  attains  its  full  development, 
stand  so  well  back  from  the  sides  of  the  path  that  each 
form  may  have  its  due  eflect,  and  its  beauty  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. The  importance  of  this  must  be  insisted  upon  ; 
shrubs  planted  thickly  in  the  first  instance  look  very  well 
for  a  time,  but  if  they  are  not  constantly  tliinned  with 
great  care  they  soon  become  so  crowded  that  all  individu- 
ality is  lost,  the  growth  of  each  plant  becomes  merged  in 
that  of  its  neighbours,  and  a  confused  thicket  is  the  result, 
not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty,  it  may  be,  because  some 
of  the  charms  of  form  are  still  present  in  the  foliage  and 
young  growth. 

There  is  a  power  of  much  importance  in  the  foim  of 
foliage.  I  was  much  impressed  at  Battersea  Park  with 
the  strong  appreciation  of  this  so  evident  in  the  selection 
of  the  shrubs  clothing  the  sheltering  slopes  of  the  sub- 
tropical garden,  none  of  them  having  very  large  foliage : 
hence  the  efl'ect  of  the  huge  leaves  of  the  tropical  plants  is 
much  enhanced,  appearing  by  such  cleverly-managed  con- 
trast to  be  even  larger  and  more  stately  than  they  other- 
wise would  do.  It  is  this  keen  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  one  form  on  that  of  another,  either  in  the  contrast  or 
harmony  of  the  foliage  or  growth,  or,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  in  the  combined  efl'ect  of  the  two,  which  enables 
the  landscape  gardener  to  produce  combinations  of  elegant 
forms  so  skilfully  arranged  and  so  well  placed  that  the 
sight  of  them  produces  an  agreeable  effect  fi-om  whatever 
point  they  are  viewed. 

Important  as  is  the  work  of  selecting  and  arranging 
shrubs  in  groups  and  along  borders,  it  becomes  even  more 
so  when  they  are  requu'ed  for  planting  on  a  lawn  as  single 
specimens.  Unless  tliere  is  a  special  object  in  view,  such 
as  "  planting- out "  oflices  or  concealing  any  objectionable 
feature,  all  shrubs  should  be  kept  well  away  from  the 
house,  and  the  lawn  should  have  a  clear  unbroken  expan'^e  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building  it  is  near  ;  then  its 
No.  1179.— Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Series. 
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sarface  sbonld  be  dotted  with  shrubs  selected  for  the  elegance 
of  their  growth  and  foliage,  coniferous  plants  being  best  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose.  These  single  Rpecimeus  diepersed  thinly, 
yet  in  graceful  order,  so  as  to  avoid  all  tendency  to  the  formality 
of  straight  lines,  shoald  serve  to  lead  us  onward  to  mixed 
groups  of  flovrering  shrubs,  and  others  grown  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  Heie  the  work  acquires  im  additional  interest; 
colour,  always  important,  and  wiibout  which  the  most  elegant 
form  would  appear  tame  and  spiritk'S?,  now  for  a  time  stands 
first,  and  yet  while  we  strive  to  prodiioo  pleasing  combinations 
of  colour,  the  infiaenee  of  form  is  never  absent  from  our  minds. 
In  selecting  flowering  thrubs,  amongst  the  moat  eligible  are 
Daphoee,  Azaleas,  Lilec?,  Bt;rl:eri3e?,  and  many  others  which 
with  their  gay  flowers  tend  so  much  to  brighten  tbe  months  of 
spring  ;  but  none  of  them  can  compare  with  the  Khododendron 
for  producing  bold  gorgeous  masses  of  colour,  to  which  a  back- 
ground of  sombre-hued  Pimisea  serves  to  impart  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  richness.  Here,  too,  the  Eose  most  worthily 
claims  a  place  as  pre-eminently  combioing  in  its  lovely  flowers 
form  and  colour  in  the  highest  degree  of  escellpnce.  The  pliant 
nature  of  its  growth  also  admits  of  each  plant  being  trained 
to  most  perfect  symmetry. 

It  is  questionable  whether  such  groups  are  best  liked  when 
introduced  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  a  wide  expaaae  of  lawn, 
the  very  introduction  of  thpra  there  proclaiming  the  general 
fondness  of  variety,  and  the  dislike  to  tbe  tameness  of  unbroken 
flat  surfaces  :  therefore,  in  designing  a  shrubbery,  an  undulating 
Burface  is  to  be  preferred,  because  it  gives  greater  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  taste;  it  cffirds  many  more  facilities  for  producing 
a  series  of  beautiful  scenes,  thoroughly  diversified,  and  which, 
if  well  contrived,  are  quite  certain  to  bo  more  generally  appre- 
ciated, for  the  very  reason  that  all  naturally  most  admire  un- 
dulating surfaces  and  graceful  flowing  lines:  hence  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  power  of  graceful  forms 
when  seen  under  diflorent  aspects. 

In  considering  this  power  in  its  relation  ti  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, I  have  given  precedence  to  trees  and  shrubs,  because  of 
the  dignity,  strength,  and  grandeur  of  many  of  thtm.  Nor  are 
these  properties  usually  developed  at  the  expense  of  symmetry, 
for  whether  we  look  upon  the  huge  growth  and  masEive  strength 
of  the  trees  flourishing  in  our  own  climate,  or  upon  the  more 
slender  yet  elegant  growth  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  fitness  of 
each  for  the  position  asfigned  it  in  Nature,  tbe  air  of  dignity 
on  the  ono  hand  and  of  elegance  on  tlte  other,  mast  always 
impress  the  mind  favourably. — Ehwaed  Luckhubsi. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

The  late  severe  weather  has  been  most  unpropilious  for  the 
frait  crop.  Blossom  of  all  kinds  is  most  profuse,  but  fruit  of 
many  kinds  will  be  scanty.  For  three  consecutive  nights  the 
thermometer  registered  12°  below  freezing,  each  night  being 
succeeded  by  a  day  of  unclouded  brilliancy.  The  crop  of  Peaches 
and  Apricots,  where  unprotected,  is  nearly  destroyed  ;  Pears 
have  Buffered  considerably.  The  present  appearance  of  the 
trees  is  very  fine,  but  very  deceptive.  Many  blossoms  have 
expanded  since  more  favourable  weather  set  in,  but  on  exami- 
nation the  pistils  and  ovaries  are  black  and  decayed.  Some  of 
the  later  blossoms,  however,  are  sound  and  healthy,  and  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  fruit  is  expected.  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
do  not  appear  to  be  extensively  injured  ;  but  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  terribly  shattered.  The  weather  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  by  no  means  genial — wind  easterly ;  barometer, 
falling,  29.70.  A  great  deal  of  rain  is  due,  tbe  fall  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  tbe  present  du,te  being  only  4  30  inches, 
and  half  of  this  was  from  melted  snow, 

Since  writing  tbe  above  I  have  inspected  the  fruit  garden  of 
"  C.  C.  E."  It  is  just  now  a  magnificent  eight.  Could  some 
of  the  perfeotly-furmed  bloom-laden  specimens  of  fruit  trees 
be  transferred  to  and  intermixed  with  the  shrubs  in  pleasure 
grounds,  how  they  would  brighten  up  the  spectacle  of  the  some- 
what sombre  masses,  and  add  cheerfulness,  and  life,  and  pleasure 
to  the  general  effect.  The  Apple  blossom  is  not  quite  expanded, 
but  the  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  are  glorious  in  their  lovely- 
tintsd  mantle  of  blossom  ;  and  not  only  ia  the  general  effect 
of  the  long  lines  of  beauty  striking  to  witness,  but  an  individual 
examination  of  the  several  trees  tells  one  how  thoroughly  good 
they  are.  Ever  improving  by  oirefully  eliminating  varieties 
which  do  not  oome  up  to  a  hi^h  standard  of  excellence,  and 
largHly  increasing  the  number  of  kinds  of  special  merit  and 
usefalness,  the  able  and  energetic  owner  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  show  what  a  fruit  garden  should  be,  and  to  give 


accurate  and  valuable  information  of  the  returns  derivable  from 
large  quantities  of  trees,  founded  not  only  on  the  multiplication 
table,  but  on  actual  practice  and  the  incontrovertible  process 
of  weighing  the  fruit.  A  characteristic,  and  a  valuable  one,  of 
the  trees  in  this  garden  is  their  sturdy  habit  and  rigid  limb- 
like branches.  These,  from  their  base  to  their  extremities,  are 
crowded  with  blossom,  and  if  crowded  with  fruit  the  frame- 
work of  the  trees  is  strong  enough  to  carry  it  without  the 
bending  of  branches,  so  common  and  so  objectionable.  The 
early-expanded  Pear  blossom  is  injured,  but  more  than  enough 
has  escaped  the  frost  to  insure  heavy  crops.  The  Plums 
and  Cherries  are  not  hurt  at  all.  The  few  trees  of  Peaches  and 
Apricots  are  crowded  with  fruit,  having  been  protected  by  can- 
vas blinds  worked  by  rollers  and  pulleys  and  other  effectual 
contiivances.  The  wind  has  at  last  shifted  from  the  east, 
refreshing  showers  have  fallen,  and  the  weather  is  more  genial 
and  spring-like. — J.  W.,  Lincolnshire. 


THE  GOLDEN  PYRETHRUM. 

I  CAN  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Thomas,  says  concerning  the  above-named  plant,  and  especially 
when  he  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  for  the 
spring  flower  garden.  I  know  it  has  been  condemned  and  dis- 
carded by  many  people,  and  I  think  too  hastily,  for  beyond  its 
summer  attractions,  if  the  plants  can  be  so  arranged  in  summer 
as  to  come  in  without  much  interruption  for  spring  beddingthey 
give  a  cheerful  and  bright  appearance  to  the  flower  garden  such 
as  no  Giber  plant  can  excel.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  it  does  not  pass  the  winter  without  considerable  loss, 
particularly  when  the  natural  soil  is  heavy  and  badly  drained  ; 
for  I  consider  that  it  is  from  wet  more  than  frost  that  tbe 
plants  die.  In  a  deeply  cultivated  gravtlly  soil  it  has,  as  I  have 
seen  in  many  places  this  spiing,  withstood  the  severe  winter 
without  injury,  has  been  the  most  attractive  and  highly-praised 
plant  of  any  for  spring  decoration,  and  is  increasing  in  beauty 
daily.  Its  effect  is  increased,  too,  by  tbe  healthy  green  the 
lawn  has  lately  assumed  through  the  growing  showers  of  April. 

I  think  that  a  dry  autumn  and  a  slow  growth  are  as  favourable 
to  this  Pyrethrum  as  any  other  hardy  plant  for  passing  success- 
fully through  a  severe  winter.  Tbe  plauts  to  which  I  allude 
as  being  so  beautiful  now  were  little  else  than  naked  stumps 
last  January.  Some  plants  when  commencing  to  grow  in  March' 
will  break  more  weakly  than  others,  so  that  a  little  re-arrange- 
ment is  necessary,  otherwise  I  advise  as  little  interference  as 
possible. — Thomas  Eecokd. 


HOP  CULTIVATION  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND  USE. 

No.  5. 

Ecd  Spider  seldom  attacks  the  Hop,  yet  it  did  so  rather 
severely  in  18G8.  Sulphur  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  it,  but 
this  remedy  has  been  but  little  tried. 

A  more  destructive  enemy  is  a  sort  of  Jiea  or  weevil,  which 
eats  into  the  Hop  itself,  causing  it  to  turn  black,  and  doing  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  but 
picking  the  crop  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  operations  of  the 
insect  are  beyond  the  reach  of  anytbing  that  may  be  applied. 
The  other  insects  which  injure  the  Hop  are  not  important. 
Two  or  three  kinds  of  caterpillars  appear  to  give  this  plant  a 
preference,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  create  alarm. 

Hop  PICKING  AND  Deyino. — I  now  come  to  the  picking  and 
drying — very  important  processes,  the  former  requiiing  the  aid 
of  a  great  number  of  workpeople  ;  and  the  employment  being 
of  a  kind  that  anyone  may  engage  in,  great  numbers  of  tbe 
lower  class  of  London  poor  come  dbwn  every  year  to  assist  in 
the  operation,  bringing  their  little  ones  with  them.  They  are 
generally  lodged  in  sheds  often  built  on  purpose  away  from  tbe 
farm  buildings,  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire,  as  the  occu- 
pants of  such  places  are  not  always  the  most  careful,  and 
"Hopping  time"  requires  a  mora  than  ordinary  outlook  for 
dangers  of  that  kind.  I  will  pass  over  the  hubbubs  which  some- 
times occur  at  beerahops  at  this  season,  as  well  as  the  crowding 
of  provision  shops  on  Saturday  nights,  and  at  once  proceed  to 
Hop  gardens,  where  we  shall  see  the  pickers  have  commenced 
operations.  A  man  called  tbe  pole-puller  or  binman  cuts  the 
bines  of  a  number  of  poles  about  2  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  tool  made  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  poles  out  of  the  ground,  clears  a  place  where  the 
bins  are  put  down.  These  bins  are  a  sort  of  skeleton  frame  on 
which  a  cloth  is  fixed,  so  as  to  make  a  trough  about  6  feet  long 
by  a  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth.    Into  these  the  Hops 
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are  picked  off  separately  from  the  vines,  and  measured  and 
taken  away  at  stated  times  daring  tlie  day,  the  picker  being 
paid  by  the  piece.  The  rule  in  Kent  is  so  many  bushels  to  a 
ahilling,  varying  from  two  or  three  in  a  bad  year  to  eight  or 
ten  in  one  that  is  good.  This  arrangement  ia  called  the  tally, 
and  used  formerly  to  be  kept  account  of  by  veritable  tallies, 
which  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Tallies  for  the  Hop 
garden  were  pieces  of  lath  about  18  inches  long  and  2  or  more 
broad,  and  were  in  pairs,  one  being  held  by  the  master  or  his 
bailiff  and  the  other  by  the  picker.  A  large  number  were 
wanted  in  a  Hop  garden.  The  bailiiJ  or  the  booker  had  his  lot 
all  strung  together  by  a  cord  running  through  a  hole  at  one  end 
and  thrown  over  his  back  ;  and  when  the  Hops  of  a  picker,  say 
No.  17,  were  measured,  the  tally  of  that  number  was  looked 
out,  and  No.  17  also  produced  his  or  her  tally,  which  was  of 
precisely  the  same  description  as  that  of  the  booker  ;  and  these 
tallies  being  laid  together,  a  notch  was  cut  in  each  by  the  same 
out  either  of  a  knife  or  small  saw,  and  this  being  repeated 
every  time  a  measurement  was  made,  both  master  and  picker 
kept  an  account.  Notches  made  or  removed  in  either  tally  would 
be  easily  seen  when  they  were  put  together ;  hence,  no  doubt, 
originated  the  very  common  phrase  "  They  did  not  tally." 
This  plan,  1  believe,  lingered  on  amongst  some  elderly  people 
until  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
died  out,  and  small  books  prepared  on  purpose  are  now  used  ; 
but  I  may  remark  that  tallies  were  not  confined  to  the  Hop 
garden  in  former  days,  for  they  were  used  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  it  was  the  burning  of  these  tallies  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  lire  that  consumed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago. 

Finding  that  a  large  quantity  of  Hops  are  gathered  and  on 
their  way  to  the  Hop  kiln,  which  in  Kent  is  called  the  oast 
house,  let  us  inspect  the  oontiivances  used  for  drying  them. 

As  the  season  at  which  Hops  are  harvested  in  this  country 
affords  no  chance  of  their  being  dried  in  the  sun,  and  as,  in 
fact,  they  are  more  frequently  gathered  when  wet  with  rain  or 
dew  than  when  dry,  artificial  means  must  be  adopted  to  expel 
the  superfluous  moisture.  For  this  purpose  fire  heat  in  some 
form  is  indispensable,  and  various  modes  have  been  resorted  to 
in  applying  it,  each  with  the  view  of  economising  fuel.  After 
various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  recourse  is  often  had 
to  the  old  mode  at  last.  The  kiln  in  most  general  use  is  cir- 
cular, or  there  are  a  number  of  circular  kilns  surrounding,  or 
partly  surrounding,  a  square  building  of  considerable  size. 
These  are  often  from  12  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  with  brick  or 
stone  walls  from  16  to  20  feet  high,  and  a  steep-pitched  conical 
roof  of  flat  tiles  made  on  purpose.  Instead  of  the  roof  termi- 
nating in  a  point  it  does  so  where  it  is  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  leave  a  clear  opening  of  upwards  of  2  feet,  upon  which 
a  cowl  moveable  by  the  wind  is  placed,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
rain,  yet  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  steam  from  the  Hops  which 
are  being  dried.  The  drying  floor  for  them  is  from  12  to 
15  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  is  made  by  one  or  two 
strong  timber  beams  crossing  the  circle,  over  which  are  laid 
the  smaller  ones  called  laths,  which  are  quarteringa  of  about 

3  inches  by  2  inches  laid  edgewise  at  about  3  inches  apart. 
Over  the  open  latticework  thus  formed  a  hair  cloth  is  flxed,  no 
hempen  or  other  textile  material  being  able  to  stand  the  Are  ; 
and  I  may  say  the  wood  used  is  also  of  the  most  incombustible 
nature,  being  poplar,  and  it  is  surprising  how  even  that  with- 
stands the  heat,  although  accidents  sometimes  happen.  Access 
to  the  drying  kiln  is  obtained  from  the  adjoining  loft,  through 
which  the  Hops  are  carried  to  be  laid  on,  or  withdrawn  when 
dried.  They  are  placed  quite  a  foot  thick,  so  that  a  kiln  16  feet 
in  diameter  will  hold  about  two  hundred  bushels,  which  will 
require  from  eight  to  eleven  hours  to  dry ;  but  the  fire  being 
kept  on  night  and  day,  the  kilns  are  loaded  about  twelve  times 
a-week,  unless  very  wet  weather  impedes  the  picking. 

I  now  come  to  the  fires,  which  are  of  course  below  on  the 
ground,  and  in  most  cases  are  in  open  flat  grates  raised  about 
18  inches  from  the  surface.  If  there  is  only  one  fire  it  is  about 
the  centre,  and  quite  open,  with  merely  a  piece  of  sheet  iron, 

4  feet  square  or  so,  hung  by  chains  from  the  joists  about 
midway  between  the  fire  and  the  drying  loft ;  this  is  to  divert 
the  heated  air  round  the  edges  rather  than  allow  it  all  to  pass 
directly  up  the  centre.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  heat  from  the  fire  passes  through  the  hair  cloth  and 
the  body  of  Hops  above  it,  and  some  will  imagine  that  the 
smoke  will  do  so  also  ;  but  as  only  charcoal,  coke,  and  Welsh 
coal  are  used  there  is  no  visible  smoke.  At  a  certain  period  of 
the  drying  process  a  quantity  of  brimstone  in  rolls  is  put  on 
the  fire  to  give  what  is  called  a  good  colour  to  the  Hops.    What- 


ever may  be  said  against  the  practice — and  I  do  not  uphold  it 
— there  is  no  question  as  to  its  bleaching  power.  So  long  as 
the  eye  is  the  principal  sense  to  be  gratified,  it  is  likely  this 
mode  of  "  getting  up  "  the  article  will  be  continued. 

In  drying,  the  man  in  charge  attends  to  his  fire,  keeping 
rather  a  slow  one  at  first,  lest  the  Hops  nearest  to  the  hair  cloth 
receive  too  much  heat,  but  in  time  he  increases  the  heat  when 
the  weight  of  the  mass  is  lessened  by  the  steam  being  driven 
off  ;  and  occasionally  feeling  with  the  hand  will  show  whether 
the  Hops  are  fit  to  turn  or  not,  for  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  heat  from  below  dries  those  at  the  bottom,  while  those  at 
the  top  are  still  wet.  Just  before  all  are  quite  dry  they  are 
turned,  and  soon  afterwards  they  are  taken  off  the  kiln  and 
laid  on  the  adjoining  loft,  which  is  usually  called  the  stowage, 
to  cool  before  being  packed,  and  a  fresh  lot  is  put  on  to  undergo 
the  same  process.  The  men  in  charge  remain  at  their  post 
night  and  day,  sleeping  on  extemporised  beds.  They  have  also 
to  pack  the  Hops  in  the  bags,  and  it  frequently  occasions  sur- 
prise how  so  light  an  article  can  be  packed  so  tightly  without 
the  aid  of  machinery,  as  all  Hops  were  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  many  are  yet. 

Tlie  pressing  machinery  I  need  not  describe,  but  hand-bagging 
is  simple  enough.  A  bag  of  suitable  size  having  been  made, 
its  mouth  is  fastened  into  a  strong  wooden  hoop  which  just  fits 
it ;  and  as  the  floor  where  the  Hops  are  lying  is  an  upstairs 
one,  a  circular  hole  is  prepared,  into  which  the  empty  bag, 
called  a  pocket,  is  hung  by  the  hoop  at  its  top  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  hole  in  the  floor.  A  few  Hops  are  thrown  into 
the  bag,  and  a  man  gets  into  it  and  treads  them  firmly  with 
his  feet,  more  are  added,  and  so  on  until  the  bag  is  full ;  but 
most  large  growers  prefer  a  machine  which  does  not  break  the 
Hops  so  much  as  treading.  It  does  not  appear  that  more 
Hops  can  be  put  into  a  pocket  in  this  way  than  by  treading, 
but  the  latter  work  does  not  appear  to  a  looker-on  an  enviable 
one. — J.  KoBsoN. 

STEAWBERRIES   THIS   YEAR. 

*'  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?— thnt  is  tbe  question." 
OsSEEViNa  in  page  293  remarks  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
Strawberry  crop  for  the  coming  season,  in  which  you  apprehend 
a  deficiency,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  trusses — upon 
reading  them  I  at  once  examined  my  plants,  having  been  for 
several  years  a  somewhat  successful  grower  of  that  delicious 
fruit.  My  beds  are  not  very  large  nor  numerous,  but  I  grow 
about  five  hundred  plants,  mostly  of  the  British  Queen  and  a 
few  of  Keens'  Seedling.  The  result  of  my  examination,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  did  not  coincide  with  the  fears  entertained  by 
the  writer  of  the  remarks  referred  to,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four-year-old  bed,  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  abundant 
crop.  The  plants  look  the  picture  of  health,  and  the  trusses 
are  numerous  and  strong.  The  four-year-old  bed  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  good,  but  for  the  time  it  has  been  worked  I  find 
no  fault  with  it. 

My  plan  is  to  make  a  new  bed  every  year,  destroying  the 
bed  when  the  plants  are  four  years  old.  I  force  the  runners 
the  first  year,  then  plant  them  out,  and  work  them  for  three 
years.  My  ground  is  of  a  stiff  clayey  description,  and  certainly 
suits  the  Strawberry.  I  give  little  or  no  manure,  excepting 
when  the  bed  is  made.  I  cut  off  all  the  runners  after  the  fruit- 
ing is  over,  excepting  those  required  for  forcing,  and  later  in 
the  summer,  or  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  I  trim  the  plants 
neatly  round,  leaving  the  crown  well  protected  by  leaves,  not 
adopting  that  barbarous  custom  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  entirely 
and  exposing  the  plants  to  the  weather  whatever  it  may  be. 

As  your  readers  are  invited  to  give  their  ideas  upon  the 
Strawberry  crop  of  this  season,  I  have,  as  an  amateur,  de- 
scribed my  method  of  growing  this  fruit.  I  may  add  that  I  do 
not  allow  the  roots  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  fork  when 
turning  the  ground  over  between  the  rows,  and  I  certainly 
think  that  manure  should  be  applied  very  sparingly,  as  too 
rich  ground  produces  only  an  abundance  of  leaves,  with  a  short 
supply  of  trusses. — E.  W.  K. 


GARDENERS   EXCHANGING. 

I  SYMPATHISE  with  the  gardener,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
was  fined  a  short  time  since  for  exchanging  cuttings.  No  doubt 
he  was  legally  wrong,  but,  then,  it  is  and  hag  been  a  custom 
from  time  immemorial,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  know  what  most 
gardeners  would  do  if  it  were  not  for  this  custom.  It  is  gene- 
rally an  understood  thing  between  men  and  masters. 

A  well-known  head  gardener  stated  in  your  last  week's  isane 
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that  men  should  have  in  writing  from  their  masters  full  per- 
mission to  exchange  cuttings.  Now,  this  is  quite  right,  and 
would  protect  gardeners  from  anything  unpleasant  that  might 
occur,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  when  the  engagement  takes 
place  ;  and  who  would  like  to  bring  forward  such  a  subject,  the 
essence  of  it  beicg  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  to- 
wards his  master  ?  I  quite  agree  that  in  some  cases  such 
extremes  are  necessary,  but  where  gentlemen  and  their  gar- 
deners understand  each  other,  word  of  mouth  should  be  suffi- 
cient. I  recommend  all  gardeners  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing with  their  employers  on  the  above  subject,  for  it  seems 
that  what  is  done  for  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction  proves 
dangerous. — John  C.  Lewis,  Sudbury,  Derby. 

[There  need  be  no  diiEcully  nor  hesitation  about  a  written 
understanding.  We  recommend  every  employer  when  he  en- 
gages a  gardener  to  give  him  in  writing  such  a  memorandum 
a?  this — "  I  have  no  objection  to  exchanges,  but  consult  me 
first."— Eds  ]  
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The  exhibition  on  tliis  occasion,  as  a  wliole,  well  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  those  which  took  place  earlier  in  the  year,  the  Conservatory,  in 
which  it  was  held,  presenting  bright  and  varied  masses  of  colour,  of 
which  the  fine  specimen  Koses  furnished  a  large  part. 

In  the  class  for  nine  Roses  in  pots,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Ches- 
huut,  had  the  lirst  prize  for  magnificent  sx)ecimens  of  Charles  Lawson, 
which  is  always  fine,  Madame  Victor  Veniier,  Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir 
d'nn  Ami,  Madame  Willermoz,  Marie  Banmann,  and  Victor  Verdier ; 
and  Anna  Alexieff  and  Celine  Forestier  very  fall  of  hloom,  but  the 
Mowers  small.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slongli,  who  was  placed  second,  had 
La  France,  Charles  Lawson,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Vioomte  Vigier  in 
magnificent  bloom,  the  flowers  very  fresh  and  bright,  and  the  foliage 
luxuriant ;  Madame  Eugene  Appert  was  also  very  fine.  For  six 
Roses,  Messrs.  Veiteh  had  a  first  prize  for  Charles  Lawson,  in  splendid 
condition ;  Paul  Verdier,  very  fine ;  Thyra  Hammerich,  a  beautiful 
light-coloured  Rose  ;  President,  fine  ;  Louis  Van  Hontte,  and  Mdlle. 
Marie  Cirodde.  There  was  no  other  exhibitor  in  this  class.  In  the 
next,  for  three  specimens,  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  withheld, 
and  the  third  awarded  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
laleworth. 

Azaleas,  with  but  few  exceptions,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  former  years,  the  plants  being  smaller,  and  many  not  nearly  so 
well  bloomed.  The  first  prize  bir  six  was  withheld,  and  a  second  prize 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobson  &:  Sons,  of  Isleworth,  who  had  very  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Stella,  Reine  des  Doubles  particularly  good,  and 
Souvenir  de  I'Exposition.  The  best  three  specimens  were  two  balloon- 
trained  plants  of  Magnificent,  white,  and  a  pyramidal  plant  of  Sym- 
metry, salmon  rose.  These  stood  about  3J  feet  high,  and  were  in  ex- 
cellent bloom.  They  came  from  Mr.  Baldwin,  gardener  to  B.  Drew, 
Esq.,  Streatham,  and  took  the  first  prize  ;  the  second  going  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's 
Park.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq..  sent  with  others 
a  5mall  spec-men  of  Iveryana,  quite  a  mass  of  blossom. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  six  Orchids,  but  only  two  exhi- 
bitors came  forward — viz.,  Messrs.  RoUissou  and  Mr.  Bull,  who  took 
prizes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Messrs.  Rollisson  had  a 
remarkably  fine  example  of  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  moulmeiuense, 
Vanda  tricolor  with  five  spikes,  Oncidinms,  and  Dendrobium  Devoni- 
anum,  not,  however,  to  be  compared  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  splendid  spe- 
cimen. Mr.  Bull  exhibited  Cypripediura  caudatum  with  two  fine 
flowers,  Phal^enopsis  grandiflora,  Vanda  suavis,  and  others  in  good 
condition. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  shown  in  Class  11.  Here  Mr.  James 
was  first  with  six  well-grown  plants,  with  large  flowers,  of  an  excellent 
strain.  As  these  Calceolarias  are  nnw  almost  entirely  raised  from 
seed,  it  is  useless  giving  names.  Mr.  Hopper,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Lee, 
Esq.,  Aylesbury,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Needle,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  Twickenham,  heing  third. 

MiscellanTus  eubjecls  were  agnin  shown  in  considerable  numbers. 
Messrs.  Veiteh  sent  a  very  beautiful  grunp  of  Roses,  finely  bloomed 
and  remarkably  fresh  and  bright ;  also  a  large  group  of  Orchids  and 
new  plants.  Among  the  former  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
lovely  Dendrobium  Devoniannm  with  three  long  spikes  of  blossom  ; 
along  with  this  were  Vandas,  including  the  whitish-flowered  V.  Deni- 
souiana,  Cjpripediuma,  Odonlogloa.sams,  and  Coologyne  pandnrato. 
The  other  plants  consisted  of  Palms,  new  Dracajuas,  Leptopteris 
Wilkesiana,  varieties  of  Primula  cortusnides,  tfcc.  Messrs.  Kollisson, 
of  Tooting,  sent  a  large  collect  iun  of  Piilms,  Dracienas,  and  Orchids. 
From  Mr.  Denniay,  gardener  to  liord  Londesborough,  came  a  col- 
lection of  Or  'bids,  among  which  were  lino  specimens  of  Cypripudium 
caudatum,  a  beauiif.il  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Pcscatorei,  Oucidium 
altissimum,  Vandas,  Trichopilin  cocciuea,  and  a  largo  mass  of  Cypri- 
pcdium  ■  a  '  atum.  Mr.  Bn)l  also  contributed  an  extensive  group  in 
which  wo  noticed  Sanaceuia  purpurea  in  flower.  Palms,  Cycads, 
Browuea  crecta,  numerous  Orchids,  and  a  large  pan  of  Primula  japonica. 


one  of  Mr.  b'^ortune's  introductions  from  Japan,  having  magenta 
Phlox-like  flowers  in  three  whorls,  which  are  very  showy,  and  the  plant 
is  stated  to  be  quite  hardy.  Mr.  Turner  had  a  large  group  of  Roses 
and  Azaleas  interspersed  with  ornamental-leaved  jilants.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  sent  large  specimen  Heaths  and 
other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Ware  a  charming  group 
of  spring  flowers,  intermixed  with  hardy  ornamental-foliaged  plants — 
a  group  even  more  effective  than  those  he  has  shown  at  previous  exhi- 
bitions, striking  as  they  were.  From  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  came 
a  collection  of  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  fine-foliaged  plants ;  from  Mr. 
Wimsett,  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery,  Palms  and  Draca?nas  ;  and^from 
Messrs.  Veiteh  a  collection  of  ornamental-leaved  Acers  noticed  in  the 
report  of  the  last  show. 

Mr.  Charles  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  sent  a  very  striking  collection  of 
Clematises.  Most  of  the  varieties  have  been  noticed  in  previous  reports. 
Miss  Bateman  was  again  very  fine.  Mr.  Needle,  gardener  to  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  again  sent  a  collection  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  very 
interesting  and  creditable  to  bis  skill  as  a  cultivator.  Mr.  Turner 
contributed  a  large  collection  of  excellent  varieties  of  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias ;  and  Mr.  Osman  received  a  second  prize  for  a  collection  of 
cut  Roses,  there  being  a  class  provided  for  these. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  collection  of  Azaleas, 
Roses,  and  Calceolarias  ;  to  Messrs.  Veiteh  for  Roses,  also  for  Orchids, 
novelties,  and  Acers ;  to  Mr.  Bull  for  a  miscellaneous  group  ;  to  Mr. 
Denning  for  Orchids ;  to  Mr.  Noble  for  Clematises  ;  to  Mr.  Wimsett 
for  Palms,  &c. ;  to  Mr.  Ware  for  spring  flowers  ;  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for 
Heaths,  stove,  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  Pansies. 

In  the  permanent  horticultural  exhibition,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Exhibition,  we  must  first  pay  a  tribute  to  the  incompar- 
able excellence  of  Mr.  William  Paul's  display,  and  especially  the  truly 
magnificent  specimens  of  Roses.  We  will  not  enter  into  names,  though 
each  deserves  notice,  and  the  whole  is  exquisitely  arranged.  Along 
with  the  Roses  are  Pelargoniums,  Conifers,  and  a  variety  of  plants, 
which  by  their  foliage  or  flowers  lend  variety  to  the  scene.  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Co.,  of  Ascot,  have  a  well-arranged  display  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Conifers,  and  other  plants  on  the  left  of  the  entrance ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  have  a  very 
lively  bank  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  flowers,  together 
with  Conifers,  &c.  To  neither  of  these  collections,  however,  is  justice 
done,  owing  to  the  centre  of  the  entrance  hall  being  otherwise  occupied, 
but  this  we  believe  will  be  altered. 

In  the  upper  corridors  Mr.  Wills,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Sussex  Place,  Brompton,  has  a  group  arranged  for  decorative  effect,  of 
which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  large 
gracefully-shaped  wire  baskets,  that  accord  in  outline  with  a  cir- 
cular basket  in  the  centre,  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  the  plants  equally  to  the  light  and  for  watering. 
Along  with  them  are  noble  Palms,  and  the  whole  is  backed  with  Coni- 
fers, &c.,  the  front  edged  with  Lycopods.  It  is  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment, which  does  Mr.  Wills  very  great  credit,  forming,  as  it  does,  quite 
a  feature  in  the  corridor  in  which  it  is  placed.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
contribute  a  group  of  Roses,  Hollies,  and  other  shrubs.  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  a  stand  50  feet  long,  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
kinds  of  garden  and  agricultural  seeds,  including  those  of  several  trees, 
together  with  specimens  of  diilerent  Grasses,  Potatoes,  and  some  re- 
markably fine  agricultural  roots.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  also  a 
stand  which  wiE  also  contain  a  largo  assortment  of  seeds,  but  it  ia 
not  yet  fuUy  completed. 

Fruit  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  lh«  chair. 
The  Chairman  announced  that  a  highly  meritorious  dish  of  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  Pears,  sent  to  the  last  meeting  of  Committee  by  Mr. 
Ross,  gardener  to  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  of  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  had 
been  by  mistake  credited  to  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  The  Com- 
mittee, while  regretting  that  this  should  have  occurred,  unanimously 
awarded  them  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  George  Lee,  of  Clevedon, 
Bristol,  sent  a  dish  of  finely-curled  Parsley,  which  was  unfortunately 
too  yellow  in  colour.  Mr.  James  Batters,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  sent  two  Queen  Pines,  and  a  tray  containing 
excellent  specimens  of  New  Rivera's  Ashlenf  and  Ashleaf  Potato,  and 
Little  Gem  Pea.  The  collection  received  a  special  certificate.  Mr. 
Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Bart.,  Fulmer,  Slough,  sent 
some  fruit  of  a  seedling  Cucumber.  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Francis 
Whitbourue,  Esq.,  Uford,  Essex,  sent  a  very  handsome  brace  of  Cu- 
cumbers raised  from  Blue  Gown.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Telegraph,  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  was  named  "  Tender  and  True," 
the  motto  of  "  The  Douglas."  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood,  Mark's  Hall,  Kelvedon,  sent  a  seedling  Pine.  It  is  a  cylindrical- 
shaped,  yellow  fruit,  weighing  about  3  lbs.  The  flavour  was  excellent, 
and  it  was  highly  approved  by  the  Committee  ;  but  as  the  fruit  was 
evidently  not  in  its  best  condition,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
Mr.  Green  should  carefully  preserve  the  variety,  and  exhibit.it  again. 

Mr.  Richards,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury,  sent 
throe  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  grown  in  pots  in  eighteen 
weeks.  This  was  a  very  meritorious  exhibition,  and  received  a  special 
certificate.  Mr.  C.  Baldwin,  gardener  to  B.  Drew,  Esq.,  Streatham, 
sent  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  were  good,  but 
deficient  in  colour.  Mr.  Temple,  The  Gardens,  Balbirnie,  Fife,  sent 
a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  Grape,  cut  in  November  last,  and 
kept  in  a  bottle  of  water.     The  Committee  commended  the  flavour, 
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acd  ask  for  fall  inforiniition  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which,  they  had  been 
kept. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Trentham,  sent  a  dish  of  each  Black  Eagle  and 
Bigarreau  Cherries,  remarkable  for  size  and  beauty,  to  which  a  special 
certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Elcome,  The  Garden,  Rhug,  near  Cor- 
wen,  sent  four  dishes  of  Apples,  consisting  of  Sturmer  Pippin  (named 
erroneously  Yorkshire  Greening),  Scarlet  Nonpareil  (laarked  No.  3). 
The  flavour  was  entirely  spoiled.  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  Leonardslee,  sent  ten  dishes  of  Apples  and  three  of  Pears,  re- 
markable for  the  care  with  which  they  had  been  preserved,  and  the 
beauty  of  colour  attained  in  the  ripening.  They  were  awarded  a 
special  certificate.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Losford  Hall,  brought  branches 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  laden  with  fruit,  taken  from  trees  in  pots 
wiutered  out  of  doors  from  October  till  the  second  week  in  January  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  to  show  that  the  trees  do  not  suffer  from 
the  exposure. 

Floral  Committee. — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Green,  gar- 
4?ner  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Reigate,  sent  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  plants,  of  which  Bliscua  longipetala,  a  Peruvian 
bulb,  with  heads  of  white  flowers,  had  a  first-class  certificate,  a  similar 
award  being  made  to  Dyckia  brevifolia,  a  Pine-Apple-like  plant  with 
dark  green  foliage.  Other  interesting  plants  in  this  collection  were 
Leucocoryne  isiodes  with  pretty  pale  lilac  flowers,  and  Streptocarpus 
Saundersii  with  small  Gloxinia-like  white  and  blue  flowers.  A  special 
certificate  was  given  for  the  collection.  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  sent 
Iris  nudicaulis,  on  account  of  its  rarity.  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway, 
exhibited  a  species  of  Sobralia  with  a  large  flower  of  a  delicate  purplish 
lilac.  It  received  a  first-class  cert  ficate,  as  also  Amaryllis  marginata 
perfecta.  A  special  certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  Williams  for  a  group  of 
plants,  likewise  one  for  his  fine  example  of  Cochiostema  Jaoobianum 
with  six  beautiful  pauicles.  Mr.  Nelson,  St.  Michael's  Hill  Nursery, 
exhibited  Rhododendron  Princess  Louise  of  Lome,  noticed  in  another 
column,  and  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  had  a  special  cer- 
tificate for  a  very  fin&  specimen  of  Eria  leucostachya  with  twelve 
racemes  of  flowers.  Though  few  of  the  genus  are  of  much  value  for 
ornamental  purposes,  the  specimen  shown  was  vei-y  effective  and  much 
admired. 

Messrs.  Veitch  had  first-class  certificates  for  Agave  festiva  aud 
Croton  Johannis,  a  narrow  drooping-leaved  kind  with  rich  golden  varie- 
gation. They  likewise  sent  a  species  of  Asparagus  with  elegant  feathery 
white  flower  heads,  also  a  few  other  plants,  of  which  the  beautiful 
Eilmy  Fern,  Leptopteris  Wilkesiana,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  A 
like  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  for  Gloxinia  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombrain,  with  drooping  rich  crimson  violet-tiuged  flowers,  very  bril- 
liant in  colour.  The  same  firm  also  sent  several  other  varieties, 
some  promising  Azaleas,  and  Telopea  speciosissima,  the  Waratah,  for 
which  a  special  certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  Primula  japonica  and  its  variety  lilacina,  each  of 
which  had  a  first-class  certificate.  These  very  beautiful  Primroses, 
very  like  a  Phlox,  were  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and 
proved  perfectly  hardy  out  of  doors  at  South  Kensington  last  winter. 
It  is  noticed  in  the  previous  report,  and  it  may  here  be  added  it  was 
much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.  sent  Epigynium  acuminatum,  with 
coral-like  flowers,  White  Tom  Thumb  Ageratum,  and  several  other 
plants ;  and  Mr.  Noble  new  Clematises — Mrs.  Lister,  white,  tinged 
with  purple  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  was  very  pretty.  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Co.  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Tropieolum  Mrs.  Bow- 
man, a  very  bright  orauge  scarlet,  seemingly  of  tolerably  dwarf  habit ; 
also  for  Iberis  gibraltarica  (?).  Mr.  R.  Wood,  gardener  to  W.  Kelloch, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Gasteria 
oaigricans,  said  to  be  the  identical  plant  figured  by  Haworth.  A  second- 
class  certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Auricula  Alderman 
Wisbey,  and  a  similar  award  was  made  Mr.  Masters,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  for  Perpetual  Clove  Miss  Joliffe.  Mr.  Masters 
also  exhibited  a  box  of  Bougainvillea  speciosa  variegata,  having  yellow 
variegated  foliage,  and  forming  wreaths  covered  with  splendid  coloured 
foracts.  This  was  surrounded  with  Ruscus  androgynus,  which  had  an 
excellent  effect.     A  first-class  certificate  was  given. 

Mr.  William  Paul  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Rose  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  one  for  Rose  Earl  of  Eldon.  A 
special  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr,  Petch,  gardener  to  Sam  Mendel, 
Esq.,  for  magnificent  cut  flowers  of  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora  and  other 
Orchids.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  sent  a  remarkably  fine  collection 
of  Narcissus,  and  Mr.  Richards,  Earl's  Court  Road,  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  ornamental  little  Begonia  named  after  him. 


The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  said,  he  ought  to  have  said  on  the  last 
occasion  that  the  plant  sold  in  the  Bath  markets  for  Asparagus  was 
Oruithogalum  pyrenaicum,  not  nutans.  He  then  passed  a  high  en- 
comium on  Messrs.  Earr  it  Sugden's  collection  of  cut  Narcissus,  all  of 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  were  correctly  named,  and  many  of  them  rare 
aud  curious.  The  Vine  disease  at  Melbourne,  and  the  disease  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  Coffee  in  Ceylon,  were  ascribed  to  peen- 
liar  climatic  conditions,  these  in  the  latter  case  having  apparently 
entirely  arrested  developmeut,  especially  as  regards  the  albumen  of 
the  seeds,  which  was  not  one-half  nor  one-quarter  developed.  The 
Ceylon  Coffee  generally  had  two  grains  in  the  capsule,  the  true 
Mocha  usually  only  oue,  though  much  of  that  sold  as  Mocha  was  not  so. 

The  Chairman,  after  pointing  out  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Orchids,  took  occasion  to  notice  a  case  of  these  plants  which  had 
been  sent  home,  and  said  they  were  not  worth  the  expenses  of  car- 
riage. It  was  perfectly  useless  to  import  from  well-known  localities, 
unknown  countries  must  be  ransacked,  and  those  rich  in  bults  were 
generally  rich  in  Orchids.  The  star  of  the  day  was  Mr.  Fortune's 
Primula  japonica,  which  Mr.  Fortune  first  saw  at  a  temple  where  he 
slept,  but  after  trying  in  vain  to  import  living  plants  and  seeds  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  1861  in  introducing  it.  The  speaker  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Mr.  Fortune's  feelings  on  first  meeting  with  the 
plant,  and  his  troubles  in  securing  its  introduction,  and  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  plant  had  proved  hardy  near  Loudon. 


Gkneral  Meeting.— J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R  S.,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  business,  including  the  election  of  eleven  new 
Fellows,  a  list  of  donations  was  read,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  his 
regret  that  there  were  not  more  of  books,  and  invited  a  distinguished 
foreign  horticulturist  who  was  present  (M.  Canuaart)  to  use  his  infla- 
ecce  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  having  been  requested  by  the  Chairman  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  plants  he  had  exhibited,  said  he  had  lately 
employed  collectors  in  Chili  and  Peru  collecting  bulbs,  and  those  ex- 
hibited were  some  of  the  results.  He  then  briefly  commented  on  some 
of  them,  remarking  that  one  was  deliciously  scented,  and  appears  quite 
hardy.  The  Dyckia  brevifolia  was  dwarf,  elegant,  aud  seemed  likely 
to  be  useful  as  a  decorative  plant. 


This  was  essentially,  as  far  as  florists'  flowers  were  concerned,  a 
show  of  pot  Roses.  It  was  too  late  for  Auriculas  ;  and  Azaleas,  al- 
though presenting  as  numerous  a  variety  as  any  collection  of  strictly 
florists'  flowers,  can  hardly  be  designated  as  such.  The  pot  Roses 
were  as  usual  good,  but  to  my  judgment  not  up  to  the  usual  lead, 
while  the  collection  of  new  varieties  did  not  present  any  very  remark- 
able novelties.  This  must  of  necessity  for  some  time  not  present  itff 
usual  features  of  interest,  unless,  indeed,  our  English  raisers  come  to 
the  front,  and  a  fine  seedling  yellow  Rose  exhibited  by  Messrs.  George 
Paul  &  Son  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Roses  of  18(38,  1869,  and  1870  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  first.  The  most  noticeable  of  their  plants  were  Earl 
of  Eldon,  the  yellow  already  referred  to,  a  seedling  from  Cloth  of  Gold, 
very  bright  and  large,  and  promising  well ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh— I 
think  of  all  our  high-coloured  Roses  none  for  pot  culture  at  any  rate 
can  equal  this  ;  there  is  a  brilliancy  about  it  which  none  others  possess 
to  an  equal  degree  ;  Reine  d'Or,  a  very  beautiful  Noisette,  which  I 
was  glad  to  see  bo  good,  as  I  have  thought  well  and  spoken  hopefuUy 
of  it ;  Edouard  Morren,  like  many  Roses  this  has  improved  since  it 
was  first  brought  out,  and,  while  very  large,  does  not  seem  so  much  to 
show  the  tendency  to  exhibit  a  green  eye,  which  spoiled  its  appearance ; 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  very  pretty  and  useful ;  and  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  bearing  out  fully  the  high  position  accorded  to  it.  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,-  was  second.  Amongst  the  best  of  his  flowers  were 
Jules  Chretien,  light  pink;  Adrienne  Christophle,  Edouard  Morren, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Nardy  Freres,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  There  were  others  whose  only  novelty  was  their  names — 
Marquise  de  Ligneries,  Louisa  Wood,  Baron  Chanrand,  and  Comtesse 
de  Hainault. 

Auriculas,  as  I  have  said,  were  late,  and  the  flowers  generally  wanted 
freshness.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  open,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first. 
His  flowers  were  Read's  Miss  Giddings,  a.  good  useful  grey  edge,  which 
I  also  saw  well  exhibited  in  Dublin  ;  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  fine  ; 
Turner's  Mrs.  Fletcher  ;  Lightbody's  Robert  Traill,  grey-edged  seed- 
ling, too  much  colour;  Headly's  Arabella,  white  edge;  Turner's 
Jessica  ;  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty ;  Headly's  Richard  Headly  ;  Light- 
body's  Richard  Headly  ;  and  Alderman  Wisbey  (Headly).  There  is  a 
peculiar  interest  attached  to  some  of  these  flowers.  That  veteran 
grower  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  Auricula  in  growth,  Headly's  George 
Lightbody,  has  given  up  growing,  and  his  collection,  including  his 
seedlings,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough  ; 
among  them  are  some  fine  grey  edges.  The  best  of  those  exhibited 
to-day  was  Richard  Headly,  but  I  hope  Mr.  Headly  may  be  induced 
to  allow  this  name  to  be  altered.  We  are  already  confused  with 
Hedge's  Britannia  and  Smith's  Britannia,  Hogg's  Waterloo  and 
Smith's  Waterloo,  and  when  the  varieties  are  really  so  few  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  confusion  should  be  made  worse.  We  have  a  remem- 
brance of  our  good  old  friend  both  in  Lightbody's  flowers  and  his  own 
George  Lightbody,  which  will  ever  make  him  dear  to  Auricula  growers, 
let  us  be  content  with  that.  Mr.  James  was  second  ;  his  flowers  were 
Smiling  Beauty,  John  Bright,  Richard  Headly,  James's  Model,  Smith's 
Mrs.  Smith,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Conqueror  of  Europe.  Oliver's  Lovely 
Anne,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Campbell's  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Warris's  Union.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  James  was  also  first  with 
Lancashire  Hero,  Richard  Headly,  George  Lightbody,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  and  Smiling  Beauty.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  was  second 
with  Robert  Burns,  Mary  Anne,  Chapman's  Maria,  Headly's  George 
Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  aud  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  There 
was  also  a  nice  collection  of  Alpines  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  includ- 
ing Queen  Victoria,  Fascination,  Gladiator,  Cygnet,  Mercury,  Fire 
King,  aud  some  unnamed  seedlings  ;  and  by  Mr.  James,  who  had 
The  Pet,  Magnet,  Phcebus,  Black  Prince,  aud  Jubilee. 

Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  exhibited  some  fine  Pansies,  among  which  his 
Sunshine  took  the  pre-eminence,  good  as  a  bedder  and  in  a  stand. 
He  had  besides  Charles  Felton,  Mrs.  Felton,  Queen  of  Beauties,  SunI 
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set,  Mrs.  Laing,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Novelty,  The  Bride,  and  Cream  of 
Creams,  and  amongst  fancies,  Princess  Teck,  Rob  Roy,  Parity,  very 
beaatifally  edged,  Jewel,  Prince  Leon,  and  Exquisite. — D.,  Deal, 


GIANT  POLYANTHUS. 

Under  the  heading  "  Galoot,"  we  twelve  mouths  ago  gave  an 
aoeount  of  a  visit  we  paid  to  thia  charming  retreat,  three  miles 
beyond  Reading  on  the  Bath  road.  We  were  rather  too  late 
then  to  see  the  famed  gardens  of  giant  Primroses,  Polyanthus, 
and  Cowslips  in  their  best  condition,  though  we  were  amply 
rewarded  for  our  journey  by  other  objects  of  interest,  which 
were  remarked  upon  at  the  time  ;  but  we  lived  in  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  this  year  to  gratify  a  curiosity  which  was  only 
deepened  by  what  we  had  already  seen,  and  by  the  expectancy 
in  which  we  indulged.  Onr  hope  was  not  disappointed  when 
last  week  we  spent  a  day  at  the  hospitable  country  box  of  Mr. 
Webb.  The  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and  Cowslips,  and  other 
spring  flowers,  of  which  there  are  really  acres,  were  one  mass 
of  bloom,  and  such  Polyanthus  and  Cowslips !  They  are 
"giants."  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  no  de- 
scription will  suffice  to  give  anv  idea  of  the  size,  and  richness, 
and  variety  of  these  flowers.  For  another  week  or  two  these 
will  be  in  the  full  splendour  of  their  bloom,  and  we  would  re- 
commend all  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Calcot,  where  we  will  ensure  them  a  welcome  reception  from 
the  worthy  proprietor. 

Among  other,  and  there  are  many,  things  to  be  noted  here, 
we  observed  a  large  quantity  of  that  rare  bulb  Narcissus  (4.jax) 
cernuus  flore-pleno,  a  beautiful  double  Narcissus,  flowers  of 
■which  Mr.  Webb  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  a  fortnight 
ago,  much  to  the  delectation  of  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus. 
Crocuses  are  grown  by  the  acre,  and  Snowdrops  by  the  mile, 
for  there  are  lines  and  lines  of  the  latter  all  over  the  place. 
The  trees  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  have  multiplied  since  our  last 
visit,  till  this  lovely  Rose  salutes  you  in  all  directions.  Oae 
notable  fact  we  may  mention,  Mr.  Webb  uses  no  stable  manure, 
but  every  leaf  off  his  ten  acres  of  Filberts  is  utilised.  They 
are  all  gathered  in  the  autumn  and  thrown  in  a  heap.  They 
are  used  extensively  for  hotbeds  for  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  cultural  wants,  and  when  rotted  to  vegetable  mould  they 
serve  as  the  only  dressing  the  land  requires. 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 
The  showers  of  the  28th  and  29th  ult.  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Strawberry  quarters.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
our  anticipations  as  to  a  shortness  of  bloom  will  be  too  well 
realised,  though  there  will  still  be  a  fair  crop,  especially  on  the 
younger  plants.  The  sunny  days  of  the  week  gave  a  rich  colour 
and  flavour  to  Strawberries  under  glass.  We  lately  stated 
we  had  done  very  well  this  season  with  pots  on  boards,  with- 
out anything  beneath  them,  Some  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in 
flats  or  saucers  to  prevent  the  drip  injuring  crops  beneath  them, 
for  even  in  a  lean-to  Peach  house  we  have  at  present  four  rows 
of  Strawberries,  some  of  them  too  shaded  for  setting,  but  fair 
for  swelling.  Being  rather  short  of  room,  however,  we  filled 
several  lights  of  a  pit  with  pots,  after  the  fruit  had  set  fieoly, 
and  we  had  thinned  out  at  least  two-thirds  of  it.  These  pots 
were  set  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  in  a  bed  of  decayed  leaves, 
with  just  a  little  heat  beneath  them.  Not  seldoin  we  have 
had  fine  fruit  from  adopting  this  plan,  and  allowing  the  roots 
to  run  into  the  bed  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  plants 
become  more  independent  of  the  water-pot.  Pots  on  boards, 
slates,  or  any  hard  substance,  require  more  watering,  but 
that  watering  gives  nourishment  though  with  more  labour. 
We  allude  to  the  matter  thus  prominently  because  some  be- 
ginners write  to  tell  us,  after  what  was  stated  lately  about 
Betting  pots  on  a  solid  shelf,  that  they  fear  they  will  be  wrong 
in  plunging  their  pots  in  a  decayed  bed  of  durig  and  leaves. 
Well,  the  whole  of  our  experience  leads  in  this  respect  to  two 
conclusions.  First,  that  when  Strawberry  pots  are  set  on  turf, 
&c.,  or  less  or  more  set  in  a  bed  of  decomposing  material,  it  is 
best  to  manage  so  that  the  pot  be  not  moved  until  ths  fruit  is 
gathered  ;  and,  secondly,  we  prefer,  as  in  the  above  case,  that 
before  Strawberry  pots  are  put  on  or  in  a  bed,  the  fruit  should 
be  first  set  and  commencing  to  swell,  whilst  the  pots  stand  on 
a  hard  bottom.  By  setting  the  pots  on  a  bed  at  once,  so  en- 
ticing for  the  roots  to  enter,  we  have  had  good  shows,  and  a 
remarkable  growth  of  foliage,  but  the  foliage  seemed  to  steal 
what  the  flower-stems  ought  to  have  had.  By  delaying  plunging 


the  pots  in  such  a  bed  until  the  fruit  were  set  and  swelling,  the 
enticement  given  to  the  roots  to  go  beyond  the  pot  told  more 
on  the  fruit  than  on  the  mere  foliage.  We  advise,  therefore, 
that  a  setting  or  plunging  medium  for  a  pot  should  be  resorted 
to  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  the  hard 
shelf  would  not  be  quite  as  well,  it  varied  weak  manure  water- 
ings' could  be  duly  given.  The  safest  artificial  manure  to 
use  is  a  pinch  of  dissolved  bones  or  superphosphate  of  lime 
over  the  surface  of  the  pot — that  is,  as  much  as  can  be  held  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger — every  week.  Those  who  are  more 
experienced  can  use  anything;  we  use  house  sewage  frequently, 
but  we  like  to  judge  of  its  strength  each  time.  A  great  point 
in  watering,  and  especially  in  early  forcing,  is  never  to  water 
over  the  bud  or  centre  of  the  plant  before  or  shortly  after  tho 
flower  truss  appears.  It  is  better  in  every  way  to  sail  the  sur- 
face soil,  leaving  the  central  bud  high  and  comparatively  dry. 

And  again,  as  we  are  on  this  subject  here  are  several  in- 
quiries. "  Why  don't  you,  and  gardeners  in  similar  places  to. 
yours,  have  a  Strawberry  house  such  as  you  described  as 
existing  at  Enville  years  ago,  and  such  as  Mr.  Ingram  has  at 
Belvoir  ?"  Why  ?  Just  simply  because  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves. There  is  no  end  to  the  disadvantages  of  having  Straw- 
berries as  temporary  crops  in  other  houses.  For  one  thing  the 
Strawberry  is  a  plant  that  is  very  sensitive  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. We  need  not  enter  further  on  the  theory  of  insects,  but 
it  is  quite  evident  that  when  a  plant  is  placed  in  unnatural 
positions  insects  will  soon  show  themselves  in  the  way  of  reta- 
liation. For  example,  we  believe  that  many  a  vinery  and  many 
a  Peach  house  would  never  be  visited  by  that  little  pest  the 
red  spider  but  for  Strawberry  pots  being  placed  in  the  highest, 
warmest,  though  the  airiest  positions,  in  places  where  the  red 
spider  will  be  the  most  encouraged  to  attack  the  leaves,  sul- 
phur fumes  from  walls,  &o.,  notwithstanding.  Then  in  all 
such  houses  the  more  shade,  the  more  deficiency  in  setting,  in 
colour,  and  in  flavour,  whilst  freely  exposed  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  the  red  spider  showing  itself, 
and  then  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  Strawberries.  A  Straw- 
berry house,  then,  say  we,  where  it  can  be  had. — R.  F. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Proposed  New  Maeket. — Mr.  Henry  Meyers,  the  President 
of  the  Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen's,  and  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion, together  with  several  of  the  other  members,  attended  by 
appointment  at  the  Guildhall  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  Market  Improvement  Committee  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  fully  explaining  the  requirements  of  the  market 
gardeners  with  reference  to  the  great  need  for  improved  market 
accommodation  for  the  disposal  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
within  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Meyers  stated  that  the  growers  had 
for  many  years  been  making  applications  to  the  agents  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  construct  a  roof  over  the  whole  of  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  make  other  really  necessary  improvements ; 
but  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  of  the 
public  and  the  trade.  Under  these  circumstances  the  growers 
were  glad  to  hear  that  the  Corporation  of  London  contemplated 
certain  improvements  and  alterations  in  the  City  markets. 
Some  of  the  members  had  expres.sed  an  opinion  that  the  site 
in  Smithfield  near  the  New  Meat  Market  would  be  most  advan  • 
tageous  to  both  buyers  and  sellers ;  yet,  after  taking  into  full' 
consideration  the  central  position  and  great  width  of  Farring- 
don  Street,  tho  Market  Improvement  Committee  appeared  to 
consider  that  by  means  of  a  judicious  outlay  in  altering  the  pre- 
sent inconvenient  levels  and  approaches,  giving  ample  means 
of  ingress  and  egress,  and  constructing  a  light  roof  over  the 
whole  area  of  Farringdon  Market,  the  latter  would  be  a  source 
of  more  profit  to  the  Corporation,  and  within  a  few  years 
would  rise  from  its  present  unsatisfactory  state  to  the  position 
of  a  really  first-olass  well-attended  market.  The  deputation 
was  courteously  received  by  the  Market  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, who  went  into  the  discussion  in  a  business-like  manner, 
and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  a  sub-committee  from  the 
Market  Improvement  Committee  should  meet  a  sub-committee 
from  the  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  to  discuss  and  arrange 
the  necessary  details  required  either  for  the  improvement  of 
Farringdon  Market  or  the  erection  of  a  new  market  opposite 
the  New  Meat  Market. 

Farewell  Dinner  to  Mr.  Gough,  of  Lea  Castle. — On 

the  2ith  ult.  this  tribute  to  merit  was  given  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  principal  gardeners  of  the  district.  Mr.  John 
Gough  for  nearly  eleven  years  was  head  gardener  to  J.  P.  Binon 
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■Westbead,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  York,  and  lie  haa  retired  from 
Lea  Castle  to  take  a  similar  situation  near  Hereford.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr.  Gough  was  presented  by  the 
Foresters  of  Kidderminster  and  the  surrounding  district  with 
a  valuable  gold  wateh  and  chain  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect, 
and  more  recently  his  late  employer  made  him  a  free  member 
of  the  Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution  by  paying  a 
life  subscription.  His  confreres,  on  hearing  that  he  was  about 
leaving  them,  quickly  organised  a  dinner  committee.  Nearly 
fifty  gardeners  and  others  dined  together  at  the  Fox  Inn. 
Councillor  Hasell  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  E.  Bennett,  head 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  Eoville,  the 
vice-chair.  We  have  not  space  for  the  encomiums  they  passed 
upon  him  to  whom  the  tribute  was  paid. 

Among  the  plants  which  have  received  honour  and 

religious  veneration  among  the  Hindoos,  the  Doobgkasb  (Cy- 
nodou  Dactyloo)  holds  a  prominent  place.  Its  usefulness,  added 
to  its  beauty,  induced  them  in  their  earliest  ages  to  consider  it 
the  abode  of  a  benevolent  nymph,  and  it  is  employed  in  many 
of  their  religious  ceremonies.  It  owes  much  of  its  honour  to 
its  great  tenacity  of  life,  being  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality ;  and  the  Vfida  celebrates  it,  under  one  of  its  names, 
in  words  which  indicate  its  supposed  mystic  origin  : — "  May 
Durva,  which  rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which  has  a  hundred 
roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,  and 
prolong  my  existence  for  a  hundred  years."  The  extreme 
rapidity  of  growth  in  this  Gra?s  is  here  referred  to,  and  it  is 
stated  that,  by  merely  chopping  it  in  pieces  and  sprinkling 
these  on  prepared  ground,  a  verdant  sward  may  be  obtained  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  Doob-grass  is  frequently  introduced  by  name 
in  the  popular  stories  of  the  country,  and  the  roots  are  esteemed 
■medicinal. — [Nature.) 

"  Laueel  Joe." — Caution. — Seme  time  last  year  we 

cautioned  the  public  against  purchasing  "  rare  "  specimens  of 
Ferns  from  an  impostor  known  as  "  Fern  Jack,"  who,  by  his 
clever  artifices,  succeeded  in  deceiving  several  collectors  sup- 
posed to  be  "well  up"  in  Perns.  We  have  now  to  caution 
them  against  purchasing  at  their  doors  of  another  vendor  of 
plants — a  boy,  whom  we  will  dub  "  Laurel  Joe,"  as  he  deals 
chiefly  iu  that  popular  evergreen.  This  cunning  individual 
professes  to  sell  young  "Bose  Laurel  "  trees,  as  he  calls  them, 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  !  The  trees  he  offers  are  about  a  foot  in 
height,  in  healthy  condition  apparently  when  sold,  with  their 
"  roots  "  nicely  covered  up  in  moist  mould,  a  little  piece  of  the 
root  protruding,  however,  to  show  that  there  is  no  deception  ! 
We  have  seen  this  week  some  of  the  Laurels  sold  by  "  Joe  "  to 
a  lady  amateur  gardener.  Sbe  was  about  to  set  the  "  shrubs  ;" 
but,  previously  to  doing  so,  loosened  the  mould  from  the  roots, 
when  she  discovered  that  sho  had  purchased  merely  some 
cuttings  of  a  species  of  Laurel,  without  any  root  of  its  own 
whatever !  Each  cutting  had  a  slit  at  the  bottom,  which  served 
■to  hold  tightly  a  piece  of  any  root  which  might  be  inserted 
previous  to  putting  on  the  clay  covering.  The  imposition  is 
decidedly  ingenious  ;  but  we  advise  the  public,  before  parchas- 
ing  "  Else  Laurels  "  at  their  doors,  to  uncover  the  "  roots  !  " — 
■■{Brighton  Herald ) 

In  the  northern  district  of  Alaska  the  various  Grassesi 

which  form  an  important  portion  of  the  vegetation,  are  woven 
into  mats,  dishes,  articles  of  summer  clothing,  such  as  socks, 
mittens,  and  hats,  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dall  states  in  his  report  upon  the  resources  of  that  region,  that 
in  winter  the  Grasses  are  neatly  tied  in  bunches,  and  shaped  to 
correspond  with  the  foot ;  they  are  then  placed  between  the  foot 
and  the  sealskin  sole  of  the  winter  boots  worn  in  that  country. 
"  There  they  serve  as  a  non-conductor,  keeping  the  foot  warm 
and  dry,  and  protecting  it  from  contusion  to  an  extent  which 
the  muoh-lauded  moccasins  of  the  Hudson  Bay  men  never  do. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  latter  to  be,  without  exception,  the  worst, 
most  uncomfortable,  and  least  durable  covering  for  the  foot 
worn  by  mortal  man." — [Nature.) 


NOTES  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN 
IRELAND.— No.  8. 

POWERSCOUET,  CO.  WICKLOTT. 
Vines  occupy  a  prominent  position  at  Powerecourt.  In  the 
noble  range  of  glass  already  alluded  to,  four  houses  or  compart- 
ments, each  about  50  feet  in  length  and  tolerably  wide,  are  de- 
voted to  them.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  their  condition  was  iu 
every  respect  admirable  —  nothing  very  sensational,  but  all 
good  ana  promising.    I  bad  to  note  nothing  very  particular  in 


the  construction  of  the  houses,  or  the  general  management  of 
the  Vines.  All  the  latter  were  planted  inside,  and  pruned  and 
trained  on  the  close  single-rod  system.  Mr.  Dunn,  however, 
has  had  to  do  battle  with  one  of  the  direst  enemies  of  the  Vine 
— the  Vine  Aphis,  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  This  dreadful  enemy 
is  but  little  known  in  this  country.  It  has  but  lately,  indeed, 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  scientific  men.  Long 
may  we  be  spared  from  any  closer  acquaintance,  for  of  all  the 
terrible  pests  a  gardener  has  to  contend  with,  and  they  are 
manifold,  "  this  bears  the  bell."  The  Vine  aphis  is  a  small 
sort  of  Coccus,  producing  gall-like  excrescences  upon  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves,  as  well  as  upon  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  and 
so  completely  paralyses  its  further  progress.  It  spreads  also 
with  wonderful-  rapidity,  so  that  where  once  introduced  (and  it 
is  a  foreign  introduction),  the  whole  house  is  almost  doomed  to 
destruction.  In  some  gardens  every  Vine  has  been  destroyed, 
and  no  possible  cure  has  yet  been  discovered,  excepting  by  the 
simple  process  of  "  stamping  out  " — i.e.,  by  the  complete  re- 
newal of  the  Vines,  soil,  and  all  concerned. 

It  was,  indeed,  pleasing  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dunn  had  at  last 
got  rid  of  it.  That  which  seemed  at  one  time,  and  to  most 
people,  almost  a  hopeless  task,  has  been  overcome  by  incessant 
perseverance  in  this  way.  All  the  Vines  have  been  taken  up, 
their  roots  thoroughly  washed  free  from  every  particle  of  soil, 
the  entire  borders  renewed,  and  then  replanted.  It  is  believed 
that  thus  it  has  been  entirely  overcome,  and  let  us  hope  it  is 
so.  Looking  at  the  Vines,  which  even  after  this  severe  ordeal 
are  very  luxuriant,  not  the  slightest  symptom  is  apparent.  To 
Mr.  Dunn  we  must,  therefore,  ascribe  the  credit  cf  first  being 
able  to  point  out  the  way  to  us  of  conquering  the  Phylloxera 
vastatrix. 

Taking  a  peep  at  vinery  No.  1,  planted  about  two  years  ago 
with  Black  Hamburghs,  Eoyal  Muscadine,  Eoyal  Ascot,  &o., 
these  were  doin^  well,  and  promised  a  good  crop  this  season. 
Vinery  No.  2  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  Grapes  for  summer  and 
autumn  use,  such  as  Madresfield  Court,  a  truly  first-class  new 
Grape,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Duchess  of  Bucoieuch,  Chasselas 
Musqne,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Frankenthal,  Trentham  Black, 
&e.  These  were  also  but  recently  planted,  but  promised  well 
for  another  year. 

Passing  on  we  enter  another  vinery,  which  is  devoted  to  late 
Grapes,  chiefly  Muscats.  These  were  bearing  a  good  crop  of 
fair-sized  bunches  of  large  and  very  evenly-pized  berries  of 
that  deep  amber  hue,  the  Mint  mark  of  ripe  Muscats.  Some 
Frankenthals  and  Alicantes  were  likewise  good.  The  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  however,  was  a  failure,  and  it  has  so  far  disgusted 
Mr.  Dunn  that  it  is  to  be  replaced  with  Madresfield  Court.  In 
yet  another  vinery  was  a  splendid  assortment  of  late  sorts,  all 
bearing  a  good  heavy  crop.  ,  The  fruit  iu  this  house  was  in- 
tended for  use  in  February,  March,  &o.  The  sorts  mostly 
relied  on  and  esteemed  are  Lady  Downe's  and  Trebbiano.  The 
Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume)  and  West's  St.  Peter's  find  no 
favour  here,  and  are  to  be  difoirded.  It  is  singular  how  tastes 
differ,  the  latter  variety  being  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
pleasant-flavoured  of  Grapes. 

Mr.  Dunn  manages  to  kfep  his  Grapes  until  very  late  in 
spring — Trebbiano  until  the  beginning  of  April,  and  Lady 
Downe'e  last  year  until  the  middle  of  May.  The  French 
system  of  cutting  the  Grapes  and  keeping  them  in  the  fruit- 
room,  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  stalk  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
has  been  tried  here  pretty  extensively,  and  found  to  answer 
fairly.  Some  Grapes  cut  in  November  have  kept  good  until 
March ;  not  quite  so  well  as  those  left  on  the  Vines,  nor  is  the 
flavour  found  so  good.  It  is,  however,  a  practice  recommended 
when  the  vinery  is  required  to  be  used  for  another  purpose, 
which  would  endanger  the  keeping  of  the  fruit  on  the  Vine. 

Glancing  now  at  the  flower  garden  in  the  immediate  front  of 
the  houses  just  noticed,  and  enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by 
high  walls  covered  with  Arbor- Vitfe,  Laurels,  and  Ivy,  we  have 
certainly  one  of  the  stiffest  and  ugliest  sights  of  Powerecourt, 
about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  gaudy  colours — scarlet  and  yellow, 
yellow  and  scarlet.  It  is  a  garden  of  the  old  geometric  Dutch 
style,  numerous  small  beds  on  gravel  with  Box  edgings,  requir- 
ing an  immensity  of  plants  to  fill  them,  and  endless  care.  So 
far  as  it  could  be  made  beautiful  it  was  done  so  by  Mr.  Dunn. 
It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  it  is  intended  to  sweep  it 
away  at  an  early  date  as  soon  as  the  terraces,  now  in  course  of 
formation,  shall  have  been  completed.  These  terraces  lie  on 
the  south  front  of  the  mansion,  by  which  they  will  be  com- 
pletely overlooked.  Judging  by  what  has  already  been  done, 
although  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  of  half-finished  woik,  ihey 
will  be  very  grand.    Naturally  the  ground  and  situation  favour 
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their  constrnction.  If  carried  out  in  the  spirit  they  are  at 
present  conceived,  there  will  be  few  places  to  compare  with 
them. 

It  is  somewhat  dif&cnlt  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  true 
character  of  the  place.  I  took  my  position  on  the  top  terrace 
in  front  of  the  mansioD,  which  is  over  600  fett  in  length,  and 
about  GO  feet  wide,  supported  in  front  by  a  rustic  ashlar  granite 
wall  of  ornamental  construction,  with  niches  here  and  there 
for  statues,  and  surmounted  with  numerous  marble  vases  and 
nrns,  alternating  with  a  great  number  of  large  light-grey 
granite  balls  on  handsome  pedestals  of  the  same  stone.  These, 
I  was  told,  were  all  cut  and  dressed  on  the  spot  by  native 
Paddies,  and  they  do  them  credit.  From  this  terrace,  then, 
the  ground  slopes  rapidly  for  a  distance  of  about  900  feet  to  a 
small  lake  about  100  feet  below,  and  it  is  on  this  ground,  there- 
fore, where,  as  at  present  proposed,  will  be  formed  five  great 
terraces,  with  a  walk  in  the  centre,  44  feet  wide,  leading  from 
the  mansion  to  the  lake,  over  the  successive  terraces,  by  noble 
flights  of  dressed  and  moulded  granite  stairs,  ornamented  with 
vases,   statues,   &c.. 


^-rJ^^s^, 


numbers  of  which 
are  already  waiting 
to  be  unpacked.  The 
upper  terrace  is  the 
only  one  finished ; 
it  is  chiefly  gravel, 
and  the  principal 
flower  garden  will 
be  on  the  third 
or  middle  terrace, 
having  an  area  of 
about  4  acres,  and 
nearly  50  feet  below 
the  level  of  the 
drawing-room  win- 
dows, from  which  a 
complete  view  of  the 
whole  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  extent 
of  the  terraces  will 
be  about  12  acres ; 
the  top  one,  as 
stated,  supported  by 
a  granite  wall,  the 
others  by  grassy 
slopes  curving  out- 
wards at  the  ends, 
and  gradually  dying 
away  into  the  sur- 
rounding pleasure 
grounds.  When 

completed  it  will 
nnqaestionably  be 
very  grand — one  of 
the  grandest  ter- 
raced gardens  in 
Ireland ;  but,  with 
all  deference  to  Mr. 
Dunn,  or  whoever 
the  designer  may  be, 
I  am  of  opinion  that 
fewer  terraces  of  a 
greater    width,    say 

three,  would  have  a  far  more  commanding  effect.  The  lake, 
too,  sadly  wants  extending  and  improving  to  make  it  in  cha- 
racter with  its  surroundings. 

The  view  in  front  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  can  be  seen, 
wood,  water,  hill,  and  dale  lending  their  aid  to  fill  in  as  pretty 
a  natural  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  look  upon.  From  the 
terraces  the  view  sweeps  down  over  the  lake,  the  rich  green 
meadows,  and  bosky  dells,  to  the  vale  of  the  Dargle,  then  open- 
ing wide  and  stretching  up  the  hill  sides  beyond,  over  more 
charming  woods  and  meadows,  rising  higher  still  into  scanty 
pastures,  and  furze,  and  heather,  until  the  view  culminates  in 
the  bare  rocky  and  precipitous  peak  of  the  large  Sugar-loaf 
Mountain,  standing  out  graudly  and  prominently  in  the  clear 
bine  sky,  and  fupported  on  either  hand  by  lower  peaks,  but 
quite  as  rugged  and  picturesque — such  a  sight  as  can  only  be 
seen  in  Ireland. 

Near  to  the  east  end  of  the  upper  terrace  is  tlie  old  church- 
yard of  Powerscourt,  the  retting  place  of  the  Powersconrt 
family.     The  old  church,  in  ruins,  is  finely  covered  with  a 


collection  of  Ivies.  Leaving  the  terrace,  we  turn  down  a  wind- 
ing walk  through  a  beautifully  undulating  glade,  which  is  very 
judiciously  planted  with  the  choicest  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
especially  Conifers,  in  which  Powerscourt  is  particularly  rich, 
nearly  every  variety  having  at  one  time  or  other  been  planted, 
and  in  great  part  they  have  succeeded  well.  Amongst  the 
more  striking  we  note  Cedrus  atlantica,  growing  very  vigor- 
ously, Pinus  ineignis,  so  delightfully  green,  P.  escelsa  and 
Cembra,  Abies  Douglafii,  Wellingtonias,  Araucarias,  Picea  Pin- 
sapo,  cephalonica,  Nordmanniana  ;  Thnjopais  borealis,  12  feet 
high  ;  Cupressus  of  sorts  ;  many  fire  plants  of  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  conspicua,  glauca,  macropbylla ;  Skimmia  japonica,  Skim- 
mia  oblata,  Kaphiolepis  ovata.  Ilex  Fortunei,  Quercns  glabra, 
and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  all  extremely 
interesting.  Here  we  come  to  a  great  clump  of  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  covering  the  slope  of  a  prominent  knoll,  and  it  must 
look  charming  when  in  flower.  Then  at  the  bottom  is  a  mag- 
nificent clump  of  Pampas  Grass  just  coming  into  bloom.  How 
very  effective  is  this  plant  when  grouped  in  such  situations  I 

yet  it  has  one  seri- 


ous    drawback     by 
coming  into    flower 


so  late.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Arundo 
conspicua  is  a 
decided  advantage, 
as  it  flowers  much 
earlier,  although  it 
is  not  quite  so  hand- 
some. At  Powers- 
court  the  Arnndo  is 
the  more  estr  n&'d, 
and  it  seema  to 
thrive  well. 

Strolling  on  down 
the  glade  we  pass 
some  recently-plant- 
ed groups  of  Elio- 
dodendrons,  where 
they  will  no  doubt 
do  well,  and  winding 
along  the  bottom  of 
the  pleasure  grounds 
we  come  suddenly 
upon  a  iovely  dell 
some  30  feet  below 
us,  and  stretching 
away  are  woods  and 
grassy  slopes  down 
to  the  Dargle.  The 
upper  part  of  this, 
until  three  years 
ago,  was  a  swampy 
thicket  and  peat  bog, 
but  was  then  cleared, 
drained,  and  formed 
into  a  very  excellent 
American  garden, 
for  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited. 
This  is  a  charming 
spot,  for  which  Mr. 
Dunn  deserves  espe- 
cial thanks.  A  gracefully  curving  walk  runs  round  it,  and 
crossing  a  small  brook  by  a  rustic  oak  bridge  ascends  again  to 
the  level  of  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  terraces.  All  sorts  of 
Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  Aucubas  are  there 
planted,  with  every  attainable  variety  of  Holly,  interspersed 
with  neat-growing  Coniferas  in  great  variety,  and  many  other 
plants  of  ornamental  character. 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  American  garden  is  an  interesting 
and  curious  rockery  and  fernery,  the  rockwork  being  entirely 
of  tnfa,  rising  up  in  a  rugged,  natural  manner  in  pillars, 
arches,  and  buttresses  to  about  20  feet  high,  and  pierced  again 
by  caves  and  narrow  winding  passages.  Supplied  from  the 
lake  above  there  is  at  one  end  a  small  waterfall,  which,  splash- 
ing over  the  rocks  in  its  descent,  gives  a  cool  and  refreshing 
appearance.  As  a  rockery  it  is  pretty,  but  to  being  a  fernery 
it  cannot  lay  much  claim.  It  is  bare,  although  there  were 
many  pretty  rare  ppfcies  upon  it. 

Ascending  again  from  the  rockery  by  a  long,  winding,  rnstio 
stone  stair  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  on  our  light  hand  is  the 


The  Dargle,  and  the  Glenislorane  Stream. 
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lake,  and  beyond,  the  new  terraces  rising  tip  to  the  mansion, 
which  is  seen  from  here  to  great  advantage.  On  the  left 
are  groups  of  the  Piceas,  planted  on  the  crest  of  the  slope ; 
these,  when  grown  up,  will  form  a  pretty  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. A  piece  of  ground  finely  sheltered  was  here  being  pre- 
pared for  a  collection  of  hardy  fine-foliaged  plants,  such  as 
several  of  the  Palms,  Bamboos,  Aralias,  especially  Sieboldii, 
which  is  a  fine  hardy  plant  here,  Phorminm  tenax,  &c.  A 
little  farther  on  is  a  fine  example  of  Capressus  macrocarpa, 
upwards  of  40  feet  high.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  Conifers,  and  particularly  well  suited  for  the 
climate  of  Ireland.  Still  following  the  winding  walk  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds,  I  noticed  a  very  reverend  group  of 
Scotch  Firs,  and  dotted  over  the  lawn  many  fine,  healthy, 
young  Conifers,  which  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  little  further  on  we  reach  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  from  which  we  started.  Prom  here  to  the 
south-west  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dargle  Vale,  Glencree,  and  the  Wioklow  mountains.  A  little 
eastward  we  reich  a  rustic  summer  house,  from  which  there  is 
a  lovely  view  of  sea  and  land  over  the  vale  of  the  Dargle  to  the 
church  spires  of  Bray,  and  far  out  to  sea  in  a  straight  line  to- 
wards Holyhead.  On  the  left  from  this  point  is  a  long  noble 
terrace,  the  western  end  of  the  new  upper  terrace  in  front  of 
the  mansion.  This  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  fine  row  of 
Wellingtonias,  about  16  feet  high,  in  the  rudest  of  health,  and 
the  situation  is  very  high  and  exposed.  Five  years  ago  these 
trees  seemed  doomed  to  die.  They  all  exhibited  signs  of  sick- 
ness, and  several  died  outright.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  their  roots  were  literally  white  with  fnogus,  proceeding 
from  the  remains  of  tte  roots  of  some  old  Elm  trees  ish'ch  had 
stood  there  previously  and  had  been  left  in  the  ground.  To 
save  the  remaining  trees,  Mr.  Dunn  resorted  to  the  hold  ex- 
periment of  taking  up  each  tree,  pruning  olif  every  infested 
piece  of  root,  shaking  away  every  particle  of  soil,  and  even 
washing  the  roots  to  make  doubly  sure,  trenching  over  the 
ground,  and  carefully  picking  out  every  piece  of  root  or  stick, 
and  replanting  the  trees  in  a  few  loads  of  fresh  soil  to  start 
them.  Year  after  year  since  then  they  have  improved,  and  are 
now  as  healthy  as  need  be.  Is  not  this  a  lesson  to  those  who 
believe  not  in  the  evil  effects  of  fungus  at  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  its  being  caused  by  decaying  pieces  of  roots,  sticks,  &c.  ? 
Mr.  Dunn's  success  in  clearing  the  fungus  from  the  Welling- 
tonias led  him  to  adopt  the  same  method  in  order  to  battle 
with  the  Vine  aphis,  and  with  happy  results. 

Near  this,  on  the  way  to  the  kitchen  garden,  are  many  more 
Conifers  of  the  rarer  sorts — Pioea  grandis,  Picea  nobilis  mag- 
nifica,  both  very  fine  ;  Cupressus  cashmeriana,  very  elegant; 
Thuja  elegantissima,  truly  elegant ;  two  very  handsome  plants 
of  Thujopsia  dolabrata  and  T.  l^tevirens  ;  Retinospora  filifera  ; 
a  fine  row  of  the  pretty  Thuja  aurea;  and  a  fine  line  of  very 
symmetrical  trees  of  Cryptomeria  japonica  about  25  feet  in 
height.  Here  alfo  were  fine  plants  of  Aralia  Sieboldii,  quite  a 
hardy  evergreen,  ChamBerops  excelsa,  Bimhu'a  gracilis,  Aucuba 
japonica  loaded  with  berries,  numbers  of  Camellias  doing  well, 
Indian  Azaleas,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  Qaercns  glabra,  a  fine 
evergreen,  various  kinds  of  Arbutus,  &a.  In  the  centre  of  this 
lawn  there  is  a  pond  full  of  Wa'er  Lilies,  wih  a  fountain 
throwing  water  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  This  is  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  dolphins,  spouting  from  their  nostrils  water  which 
falls  in  apray  over  the  surface  of  the  pond,  producing  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

Entering  now  the  kitchen  garden,  a  square  of  about  two  and 
a  half  acres,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  one  is  compelled  to  say, 
that  well  cropped  though  it  is,  it  is  far  too  small  for  Powers- 
court  ;  BO  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  a  new  and  more  extensive 
kitchen  garden  is  being  prepared,  and  Mr.  Dunn  will  then  be 
able  to  do  vegetables  that  justice  which  they  deserve.  From 
the  fountain  just  noticed  runs  a  straight  path  through  the 
centre  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  flower  garden  up  to  the  centre 
front  of  the  conservatory.  This  walk  was  planted  with  flowers 
ribbon-fashion,  and  they  were  very  effectively  and  well  arranged, 
and  hidden  from  the  kitchen  garden  by  a  high  wire  trellis. 
Various  arches  of  Roses  also  are  thrown  over  the  walk,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  vista.  The  new  kitchen  garden,  which  is 
in  course  of  formation,  is  very  conveniently  situated,  and, 
judging  by  the  fine  crops  of  Peas,  Onions,  Asparagus,  Sea-kale, 
&c.,  which  I  saw  growing  there,  it  will  be  found  very  suitable. 
Adjoining  this  is  also  a  field  of  about  four  acres,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  plant  with  all  the  best  sorts  of  fruits  suitable  for 
Ireland,  which  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  inspect  at  pnme  future  dsy. 

Powerscourt  is  one  of  tho-:e  magnificent  establishments  that 


require  to  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  Turn  we 
this  way  or  that,  there  is  something  fresh  and  interesting,  and 
the  whole  is  so  well  oared  for  in  a  gardening  point  of  view  by 
Mr.  Dunn,  that  there  is  no  room  to  criticise,  and  continual 
praise  is  inaipid.  After  partaking  of  Miss  Dunn's  kind  hoepi- 
tality  I  had  to  bid  my  friends  adieu.  Crossing  the  Dargle  by 
an  ancient  and  inconveniently  narrow  bridge,  driving  down 
the  south  tide  of  the  vailey  and  through  the  famed  gorge  of 
the  Dargle,  the  Paradise  of  the  Dublin  holiday  folks,  admiring 
much  the  rich  scenery  of  rock,  wood,  water,  hill,  and  dale,  I 
was  again  at  Bray. — B. 

WORK  FOR  THE  A^^EEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Peick  out  seedling  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cahbages,  an3 
Caiilijlowcrs  as  soon  as  sufficiently  large  to  enable  you  to  do  so. 
Watch  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  similar  crops,  and  see  that 
they  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  snails  and  slugs  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground,  for  the  crops  often  fail  from  this  cause, 
and  the  seedsman  is  blamed  for  not  supplying  good  seeds. 
Where  the  attack  has  commenced,  sow  a  quantity  of  soot  and 
lime  mixed  together  over  the  crops  attacked ;  the  best  time 
for  doing  this  is  either  at  dusk  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the 
morning.  Caulijlnfcrs,  Cahbages,  and  Lettuces  which  have 
been  forwarded  in  heat  must  now  be  transplanted  finally,  and 
attended  to  with  water  should  the  weather  prove  dry.  Thin- 
out  Parsley.  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  all  other  advancing  crops, 
and  where  Potatoes  are  above  ground  in  the  open  quarters,  as 
is  now  th-'  case  with  all  forward  sorts,  have  the  ground  between 
the  rows  forked-up  at  least  1  foot  deep,  which  will  prove  of 
grr-at  advantage  to  the  crop.  Water  advancing  crops  of  Cauli- 
floioers  with  liquid  manure,  either  using  the  drainings  from  the 
durg  heap,  or  guano  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to 
the  gallon ;  draw  a  little  fresh  soil  to  the  stems  of  the  plants 
after  the  operation. 

FEniT    GAEDEN. 

Continue  disbudding  and  thinning  the  young  wood  of  Apricot, 
Peach,  and  even  Plum  trees,  and  retain  no  more  wood  than 
can  be  laid-in  without  crowding.  Oae  well-iipened  branch 
which  has  been  exposed  to  sun  and  air  is  worth  six  that  have 
been  huddled  together,  and,  consequently,  are  ill-matured. 
Thin  the  fruit  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  where  too  thick, 
leaving  double  the  number  required  for  a  crop  till  they  are 
stoned,  when  they  must  have  their  final  thinning. 

FLOWER   GAKDEN. 

The  bright,  beautiful,  and  varied  hues  of  lovely  green  nov? 
worn  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  lawns, 
render  this  a  delightful,  most  enjoyable  month.  To  the  gar- 
dener it  is  full  of  promise,  but  he  feels  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  visitations  of  destructive  insects,  vaguely  denominated 
blights,  and  remembers  that  the  aphides  sometimes  produce 
"  sixteen  generations  in  one  season  ;"  therefore,  watch  care- 
fully for  their  appearance.  Keep  all  worked  Roses  free  frons 
suckers,  which  are  now  produced  in  great  abundance.  Let 
order  and  neatness  prevail.  Finish  clipping  Box.  Pay  at- 
tention to  plants  now  hardening  for  bedding-out,  let  it  be  ac- 
complished gradually.  It  is  not  safe  to  commence  bedding-out 
tender  plants  before  the  middle  of  the  month  in  the  average  of 
localities.  Let,  however,  all  preparations  be  made  for  the  busy 
time.  Determine  your  plans  as  to  heights  and  colours ;  pay 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  latter.  A  flower  garden 
may  be  richly  furnished  with  plants,  but  be  very  ineSective  if 
the  colours  are  badly  arranged.  For  producing  brilliant  effect 
in  masses  reject  parti-coloured  flowers  ;  such  are  never  effective. 
Use  pure  and  decided  colours,  such  as  brilliant  scarlet,  pure 
white,  deep  purple,  and  bright  jellow  ;  those  which  are  in  close 
affinity  spoil  each  other.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  in 
ai tides  of  dress  and  furniture,  otherwise  we  should  not  see 
so  much  bad  taste  in  these  matters.  Take  care  not  to  mis 
plants  whose  bloom  is  of  doubtful  duration  with  those  of  a 
more  permanent  character,  remembering  always  that  the  beauty 
of  a  formal  flower  garden  depends  upon  its  being  in  all  its 
details  a  perfect  work  of  art.  There  must  be  high  keeping, 
symmetry,  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  colours,  otherwise  it 
will  not  form  a  satisfactory  whole.  Young  gardeners  should 
attend  to  this.  Many  persons  plant  their  stock  so  thinly  that 
their  beds  are  not  covered  till  late  in  the  season,  I  advise 
thick  planting  for  speedy  effect.  Where  walks  require  to  be 
re-gravelled,  it  should  be  done  previous  to  dry  weather  setting 
in,  and  roll  frequently.  Where  annuals  are  required  for  laJe 
flowering  they  may  yet  be  sown.     Transplant  tender  annuals 
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from  their  seed  pots  and  beds  ;  also  transplant  Dahlias,  re- 
membering to  use  cantion  as  to  frost. 

GnEENHOUSE    AND    COXSEIIVATOET. 

_  Many  of  the  most  forward  Azaleas  which  were  stopped  some 
time  ago  will  now  be  breaking  again,  and,  if  necessary,  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  give  a  second  shift.  Stop  those  which 
require  it,  and  still  persevere  in  maintaining  a  moist  growing 
temperature,  and  shade  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  necessary.  All  Azaleas,  as  fast  as  they  are  out  of 
bloom,  Ehould  be  tikeu  into  beat  to  make  their  growth,  syring- 
ing them  copiously,  and  supplying  them  liberally  with  manure 
■water.  Encourage  Cameiliaa  and  Orange  trees  to  make  a 
sturdy  free  growth  by  frequent  syringings,  supplying  liquid 
manure,  heat,  and  an  abundance  of  air  on  suitable  occasions. 
Continue  to  thin-out  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  as  much 
as  possible,  especially  all  late-flowering  plants,  or  such  as 
have  already  flowered,  and  young  stock  required  for  another 
season,  by  placing  them  in  the  cold  pits  or  frames  ;  while  there 
encourage  their  growth  by  timely  shifts,  and  to  those  which  are 
not  to  be  repotted  but  are  now  making  their  growth  and  have 
their  pots  pretty  f  ull  ot  root?,  apply  liquid  manure  with  modera- 
tion. Pinch-back  in  due  time  luxuriant-growing  shoots  to  pro- 
duce a  regular  and  sturdy  growth. 

STOVE. 

Follow  former  directions  as  to  airing,  watering,  &o.,  and  use 
every  endeavour  to  keep  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  at  all 
times.  Plants  of  tender  foliage,  such  as  Clorodendrous,  Aphe- 
Jandras,  &a.,  will  require  shading  for  an  hour  or  two  on  bright 
days,  but  do  not  give  them  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  rather  endeavour  to  bring  the  plants  up  hardy  by 
affording  them  plenty  of  air,  of  course  always  avoiding  cold 
draughts.  Attend  in  due  time  to  those  plants  which  require 
potting,  and  ply  the  finger  and  thumb  vigorously  in  the  case  of 
plants  of  a  rambling  or  loose  habit,  so  as  to  render  them  com- 
pact and  busby. 

EOKCING   PIT   AND  FRAMES. 

See  that  the  growth  of  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Ama- 
ranths, &e.,  is  duly  encouraged,  and  another  succession  may  be 
sown. 

PITS  AND  FKiMEB. 

Attend  to  Zinnias,  Ehodanthe  Manglesii,  Martynia,  and  other 
tender  annuals  which  are  pricked  out  in  slight  hotbeds  or  pans. 
See  that  air  is  admitted  during  calm,  warm  days.  Expose 
them  by  degrees  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air  by  drawing 
o£t  the  lights.  Dahlias,  Salvias,  and  all  plants  intended  for 
flower-garden  decoration  should  have  the  same  treatment ;  by 
thus  inuring  them  to  the  weather  they  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  it  when  planted  out  in  a  more  exposed  situation. 
Be  sure  that  the  flower  garden  climbers  in  pots  are  not  setting 
into  confusion  through  want  of  staking  and  tying.  Have  a 
keen  eye  after  thrips ;  as  this  active  little  insect  commits  its 
depredations  during  sunshine,  give  the  plants  at  mid-day  a 
good  syringing  with  water  in  a  clear  state  mixed  with  soot,  soft 
soap,  and  a  little  quicklime.  Shut  the  pit  close  after  syriaging, 
and  throw  a  thin  covering  upon  the  lights  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
by  eontinning  this  for  a  few  days  the  enemy  will  soon  be  driven 
away.  A  piece  of  rich  ground  should  be  prepared  forthwith 
for  a  plantation  of  Neapolitan  and  other  Violets  for  winter 
forcing,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
either  the  young  rooted  runners  or  to  part  the  old  roots  to  plant 
it  with.  The  ground  must  be  made  very  rich  and  light  by 
manuring  either  with  leaf  mould  or  some  perfectly  decayed 
hotbed  dung,  and  each  plant  must  have  a  foot  square  to  grow 
upon.  After  they  are  planted  give  a  good  soaking  ot  water, 
and  shade  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  after  which  the  only 
attention  necessary  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  re- 
move the  runners  every  second  or  third  week,  and  also,  it  the 
season  is  dry,  to  give  tbera  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water. 
A  sunny  situation  mnpt  be  chosen  to  plant  them  in,  as  what 
we  desire  for  forcing  or  winter  blooming  is  early  and  well- 
matured  growth.— W.  Keane. 


DOINGS   OF   THE   LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GABDEN. 

Im  moat  gardens  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  physical  power  to  keep 
jnen  out  of  doors  in  very  Wft  weatlinr.  With  proper  nianage- 
ment  the  wet  day  i.i  always  the  buniest  day,  as  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  in-doors,  Inft  often  rather  long  for  a  xvet  diiy  to 
■eome.  We  have  mowed  with  the  rain  running  down  our  back 
and  gurgling  out  «t  llie  tops  of  our  boots,  but  what  was  the 
good  of  it  ?    After  such  a  day,  and  such  a  drenching,  with  little 


chance  of  drying  clothes,  not  to  speak  of  future  evils  of  rhen- 
matiem,  &o.,  what  good  could  men  do  in  the  following  day  and 
days  ?  All  such  work  in  most  gardens  ia  downright  waste.  The 
mere  physical  human  machine,  to  do  its  best  merely  as  a 
machine,  must  be  eared  for  like  other  machinery.  We  have 
no  idea  of  garden  men  being  looked  upon  as  mere  bags  of  sugar 
or  salt  that  a  little  rain  would  soon  melt,  but  we  can  confidently 
say  after  long  experience,  that  in  gardens  of  any  great  extent, 
if  the  men  are  often  soaked  at  their  work,  it  will  say  as  little 
for  the  forethought  of  the  gardener  as  for  the  advantage  ot 
the  gentleman  who  employs  them.  There  must  be  strange 
management  if  there  is  not  plenty  of  dry  work  in  a  wet  day, 
and  then  when  the  dry  day  comes  the  dry  work  will  be  done  all 
the  better,  it  the  workman  is  regarded  merely  as  a  machine, 
and  still  more  when  he  feels  he  is  treated  not  merely  as  a 
sentient,  but  a  moral  agent.  Even  in  this  respect  a  little  kind 
seen-sympathy  will  do  much  more  than  mere  pay  and  the 
finest  high-flown  lucubrations  on  social  economy  and  political 
philosophy.  We  have  not  seldom  witnessed  horses  carefully 
kept  at  home  in  very  rainy  stormy  weather  ;  machinery,  steam 
and  otherwise,  carefully  cleaned  and  kept  free  from  dust  and 
moisture,  and  mea  turned  out  to  do  the  best  they  could  ;  but 
if  without  some  light  rain-proof  materinl  in  the  way  of  clothing, 
such  a  system  was  worse  than  a  mistake  if  other  work  could  be 
found. 

Partly  owing  to  the  clearing  away  of  hedgerows,  reducing 
plantations,  and  free  draining  without  any  attempt  to  save  the 
drainage  water,  water  will  become  of  such  importance  that  every 
young  man,  on  taking  a  gardener's  place,  should  make  specific 
inquiries  as  to  the  water  sujij^Iy  for  the  garden.  Those  who 
have  never  experienced  it  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  con- 
stant anxiety  when,  during  the  summer  months,  the  chief  con- 
cern is  with  how  little  water  you  can  manage  to  keep  plants 
alive.  Before  the  late  rains  our  chief  reservoir  had  been  empty 
for  a  week.  There  ia  no  little  lubour  involved  in  carting  and 
then  carrying  all  that  is  wanted  even  for  houses,  especially 
when  you  must  go  miles  to  procure  it.  We  are  taking  means  to 
greatly  increase  our  supply  by  saving  what  falls  from  the  sky 
and  storing  it  for  use. 

The  above  advice  is  founded  on  the  simple  fact,  that  so  long 
as  the  dry  weather  lasts  and  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water, 
the  gardener  may  meet  with  sympathy,  but  the  previous  dry- 
ness and  the  inevitable  results  are  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  when 
the  rains  come.  True,  shortness  of  water  teaches  us  many 
lessons,  among  others  the  impropriety  of  constant  or  even  ad- 
ditional watering  ;  but  no  scheming  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  watering  altogether,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  pot 
plants.  Another  lesson  may  also  be  learned,  and  that  is,  not 
for  a  first  saving  to  have  spouting  and  conduit  pipes  too  small. 
We  have  had  2-inch  pipes  in  use  when  we  wished  afterwards 
they  had  been  3  or  4  inches  ih  diameter.  The  small  pipes  and 
small  spouting  would  do  very  well  in  gentle,  even  continuous 
rains,  but  the  heavy  downpours  fill  the  tanks  and  reser- 
voirs, the  small  pipes  cannot  take  the  water  away,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  overflowing  and  waste.  We  think  that  for  con- 
veying tba  water  underground  iron  ^lipes  are  best,  well  fastened 
at  the  joints.  The  next  best  are  hard-burned,  gb;zed,  earthen- 
ware pipes,  well  cemented  at  the  joints.  We  have  seen  many  used 
merely  mortared  at  the  joints,  but  that  is  a  bad  plan  when  you 
wish  to  collect  ail  the  water  possible.  Soft-burned,  nnglazed, 
earthenware  acts  too  much  like  an  open  drain  for  getting  rid 
of  instead  of  conveying  the  water.  These  are  matters  which 
lose  all  their  importance  when  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained 
with  but  little  labour. 

CaiiVflowers. — Of  two  rows  under  hand-lights,  averaging  five 
plants  a-light,  a  trench  was  dug  out  between  and  on  either  side, 
and  the  strong  plants  well  earthed  up,  the  outside  plants  being 
squeezed  outwards  a  little  to  give  them  more  room,  and  the 
glasses,  where  necessary,  elevated  a  little  more  than  the  bank  or 
ridge,  to  allow  the  plants  more  room  to  get  out.  By  elevating 
the  row  in  a  ridge,  as  stated  above,  we  often  allow  the  glasses 
to  remain  on  the  most  forward  so  long  as  they  can  get  breathing 
room  inside,  as  thus  thf-y  are  more  forward.  Not  only  do  we 
put  the  top  glass  down  firm  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
but  we  place  a  piece  of  old  mat  over  the  glass  from  evening  to 
morning.  By  this  means  we  generally  have  fine  Cauliflowers 
early.  For  suooesfion,  whilst  we  pay  this  attention  to  one  row 
wo  leave  the  other  exposed,  so  that  it  just  begins  to  come  in  as 
tha  first  is  about  over.  Besides  these,  we  have  two  lots  of 
spring-raised  plants,  and  one  more  ready  to  go  out,  the  first 
two  strong  and  healthy.  We  have  tried  many  means  of  cetting 
Cauliflower  early,  such  aa  potting,  repotting,  keeping    u  cool 
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houses,  &c. ;  but  after  all  we  have  never  snoceeded  better  than 
by  the  old  hand-light  system,  putticg  nine  small  young  plants 
under  a  hand-light  ia  October,  keeping  them  hardy  all  the 
mnter,  protecting  them  from  severe  frost — those  referred  to 
had  no  light  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  they  were 
gently  frozen — thinning  to  four  or  five  in  spring,  and  then 
encouraging  free  growth  by  rich  and  kind  treatment.  Even 
when  Broccoli  is  plentiful,  Cauliflower  white  and  compact  has 
a  richness  of  Its  own  in  May.  Sometimes,  when  they  head 
faster  than  we  want  them,  we  use  some  of  the  fine  heads  from 
these  winter-standing  plantations  for  preserving,  pickling,  &o., 
but  in  general  we  depend  on  the  first  spring  Cauliflowers  sown 
in  a  mild  heat,  and  forwarded  a  litllo  undsr  protection  for  that 
purpose.  Two  things,  we  often  think,  conduce  much  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  winter-preserved  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights — 
first,  using  young  small  plants  and  rather  late  planting,  so 
that  the  roots  o,re  working  before  the  cold  of  winter  comes ; 
and  secondly,  the  giving  them  at  first  otherwise  rather  starving 
treatment,  such  as  well-pulverised  soil,  but  with  little  dung, 
especially  near  the  surface.  To  aid  in  this,  as  well  as  keeping 
slugs  at  bay,  we  often  use  a  surfacing  of  rough  clean  drift  sand 
— a  material  the  slimy  tribe  are  ail  much  more  averae  to  traverse 
than  even  rough  coal  ashes.  Broccoli  and  early  Cabbages  will 
be  so  scarce  with  us  that  we  must  do  a  little  extra  to  get  the 
Cauliflowers  in.  We  have  had  many  cuttings  from  the  shoots 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  and  Cottagers'  Kale  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  have  been  the  young  shoots  of 
the  Buda  or  Asparagus  Kale,  well  named  Asparagus  Kale,  as 
they  have  a  richness  all  their  own.  Spinach  is  also  more  ap- 
preciated than  it  generally  is  with  us,  as  it  is  easy  to  gather  a 
large  basketful  of  it  now. 

In  the  somewhat  general  scarcity  of  spring  vegetables  allow 
US  heartily  to  recommend  the  Sea-kale  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion at  this  early  season.  We  even  consider  it  superior  to 
the  finest  blanched  heads.  Where  much  is  grown  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  what  was  not  forced  now  pushing  and 
showing  its  close  flower  heads  like  the  shoots  of  Purple 
Sprouting  Broccoli.  Cut  these  with  the  flower  in  embyro 
when  5  inches  long,  wash,  and  put  in  boiliug  water,  with  a 
pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  the  vegetable, 
with  the  usual  boiling,  will  turn  out  a  beautiful  green,  and 
bo  as  soft  and  sweet  as  marrow.  It  is  in  our  opinion  richer 
and  sweeter  than  even  the  young  shoots  of  the  Asparagus 
Kale  ;  in  fact,  sweeter  and  more  mellow  and  soft  than  the 
blanched  Sea-kale,  except  that  which  is  forced  early  in  winter, 
as  generally  that  forced,  or  rather  blanched,  out  of  doors  in 
April  is  more  hard  and  stringy.  Same  time  ago  we  alluded  to 
the  large  flower  heads  of  the  Sea-ka!e  being  used,  and  how 
partial  many  people  were  to  them.  They  are  far  inferior,  how- 
ever, to  these  little  short  shoots  with  the  flower  heads  showing 
at  the  point  of  them.  We  have  seen  barrowloads — nay,  in  our 
time  cartloads,  of  such  flowering  heads  taken  to  the  rubbish 
heap  to  rot.  It  would  not  injure  the  plants  a  bit,  rather  the 
reverse,  to  nip  out  these  shoots  showing  for  bloom  now;  and 
we  trust  some  of  our  lady  readers  will  give  them  a  fair  trial 
and  report  the  result,  and  if,  as  wo  feel  confident,  the  report 
be  favourable,  the  Sea-kale  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  hardy 
vegetable,  useful,  not  merely  to  force  and  blanch,  but  to  use 
when  young  in  its  natural  state.  To  our  taste  it  ia  superior 
even  to  a  cri«p  young  Cabbage,  and  far  sweeter  and  crisper 
than  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.  Even  the  stalks  were  fis  soft 
and  sweet  as  the  leaflets.  We  would,  howcyver,  advise  that  the 
pinch  of  soda  should  not  be  forgotten — half  a  teaapoonful  to 
a  little  dish.  We  are  here  going  out  of  our  right  track,  but  we 
like  to  see  vegetables  soft  and  green,  and  not  jollow  with  hard 
ribs  in  them. 

Fortunately,  before  the  rains  of  the  28th  and  29th  ult.,  we 
had  sown  our  second  lot  of  winter  Greens,  the  first  being  up, 
our  main  crop  of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  successions  of  Kidney 
Beans ;  also  Peas,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers, 
as  where  there  is  little  room  it  is  always  advisable  to  sow 
often,  and  have  very  frequent  successions.  Besides  red-lead- 
ing, all  the  smaller  seeds  had  a  dressing  over  them  of  charred 
refuse.  The  more  recently  that  has  been  made,  so  as  to  keep 
the  smell  of  smoke  and  burning  about  it,  the  more  will  every 
sort  of  intruder  keep  at  a  distance  from  it.  Than  this  there  is 
no  better  lightener  of  stiffish  soil,  and  in  old  gardens  becoming 
effete  by  constant  manuring  as  well  as  never-ceasing  cropping, 
it  acts  along  with  a  dressing  of  lime  as  one  of  the  best  reno- 
vators. 

The  most  forward  of  the  Cabbages  raised  in  a  slight  hotbed  in 
spring,  pricked  out  under  glass,  and  then  pisutel  with  little 


balls,  will  not  be  so  very  far  behind  the  few  that  remained  to 
us  of  our  autumn  planting,  but  they,  with  all  the  extra  care, 
will  be  much  later  than  usual.  The  results  of  the  last  winter 
would  show  the  importance  of  having  a  bed  of  young  planta 
in  reserve,  for  though  we  have  had  fine  early  Cabbages  for 
many  years  from  sowing  in  July  and  August,  such  a  winter 
as  the  last  would  show  that  fine  early  plants  are  not  to  b& 
depended  on.  Even  now  we  think  our  plants  would  have  stood 
the  frost  it  they  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  perfect  clouds 
of  flies  that  settled  on  them,  and  pretty  well  poisoned  tbem  in 
the  autumn,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  taken  to  clear  them. 
It  is  well  to  know,  however,  how  soon  plants  can  be  forwarded 
from  spring  sowings  when  a  little  extra  heat  can  bo  given. 
One  year,  and  in  about  one  night,  grass  mice  and  rats  together 
cut  down  every  Cauliflower  plant  we  had  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  and,  unfortunately.  Cauliflower  plants  were  very  scarce 
that  spring.  We  sowed  directly  in  a  slight  hotbed,  pricked  off 
2  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  plants  could  be  bandied,  still  in 
the  mild  hotbed,  then  some  5  inches  apart  in  light,  lumpy,  rich 
compost,  lifted  with  good  balls,  and  turned  them  into  an  earth 
pit,  where  some  old  sashes  were  placed  over  them,  and  air 
given  very  moderately,  except  in  fine  warm  days,  when  tho 
sashes  were  freely  tilted  or  lifted  off,  and  we  thus  gathered  at 
the  usual  time  in  May  and  June,  but  at  a  considerable  expen- 
diture of  care  and  labour.  By  such  a  system  some  of  our 
stubbier  shorter-leaved  Cauliflower  might  be  brought  in  very 
early ;  but  in  common  circumstances  it  would  not  be  valued  so 
long  as  in  common  seasons  we  get  such  nice  Broccoli  in  May 
and  Juno.  In  such  a  season  as  this,  where,  as  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  little  or  no  Broccoli,  such  a  slight  forcing 
of  the  Cauliflower  would  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

Heat  of  a  Blushroom  Bed. — In  order  to  obtain  Mushrooms 
quickly  in  a  house  newly  repaired,  and  the  repairing  of  which 
threw  us  back  later  than  wo  wanted,  we  spawned  and  earthed 
a  bed  sooner  than  we  have  generally  recommended.  After 
spawning  and  earthing,  the  bed  heated  rather  more  than  we 
expected,  rising  above  100°,  instead  of  being  from  80°  to  90". 
As  we  had  commenced  another  bed  we  let  it  take  its  chance,, 
merely  keeping  the  bed  rather  cool  by  admitting  air,  &c.  We 
have  had  a  very  good  return  from  the  back  and  the  front  of  the 
bed,  but  in  this  bed,  from  3i  to  4  feet  in  width,  for  about 
18  inches  in  width  along  its  centre  we  have  scarcely  had  a 
Mushroom.  Here  the  heat  would  bo  the  greatest.  Both  back 
and  front  produced  very  freely,  but  we  do  not  expect  the  middle 
part  will  do  any  good.  A  lady  told  us  some  time  ago  that 
the  greatest  benefit  she  derived  from  the  Journal  was  froza 
studying  tho  honest  details  of  failures  and  want  of  success. 
But  for  the  short  time  of  extra  heat,  we  have  no  doubt  our  bed 
would  have  been  uniformly  covered  all  over.  With  a  greater 
heat  still,  the  whole  bed  would  have  snffered.  As  on  the 
whole  we  had  plenty  of  Mushrooms,  we  might  have  said  nothing 
about  the  unproductive  part  along  the  centre,  but  then  we 
should  have  let  slip  a  strong  argument  to  beginners  to  beware  of 
too  much  heat.  The  great  majority  of  failures  in  Mushroom  beds 
srise  from  overheating  the  spawn.  But  for  our  wishing  to 
have  Mushrooms  as  quickly  as  possible  we  would  not  have 
earthed  our  bed  for  a  week  or  so  ;  and  then,  if  after  spawning, 
tho  bed  threatened  to  become  rather  warm,  we  would  either 
have  removed  the  spawn  for  a  short  time,  or  left  it  exposed  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed  until  the  bulk  of  the  bed  was  no  warmer 
than  new  milk.  A  little  watchfulness  is  the  chief  requisite  for 
insuring  uniform  success  with  Mushrooms. 

OENAHENTAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Waving  other  matters  we  intended  taking>up,  we  may  merely 
state  that  our  chief  work  among  plants  has  been  potting  and 
cleaning  Ferns,  planting  out  temporarily  and  hardening  cfi 
bedding  plants ;  but  except  resorting  to  contrivances  several 
times  adverted  to,  there  is  little  or  nothing  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  referred  to.  Such  dripping  weather  as  wo  have 
lately  had  will  do  good  it  it  only  convince  some  people  that; 
a  large  lawn  is  a  large  expense.  Strange  to  say  that  people 
who  begin  to  look  at  the  expense  of  a  garden  will  think  nothing 
of  their  many  acres  of  lawn,  and  yet  think  that  an  acre  or  two 
of  kitchen  garden  must  do  more  than  wonders.  Much  might 
be  done  were  it  clearly  understood  that  nothing  is  more  expen- 
sive than  short  grass  well  kept. 

Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  room,  and  much  display  is  wanted 
in  summer,  all  plants  with  bulbs,  corms,  or  tubers,  many  Bego- 
nias, Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Gesneras,  &c.,  that  remain  torpid  in 
winter,  are  extremely  useful.  For  instance,  we  have  never  had 
the  Gesnera  zcbrina  so  fine  as  when  kept  under  the  not-too- 
dense  shade  of  Vines,  until  it  showed  its  flower-stems.  We  have 
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also  had  it  very  fine  in  pita,  the  glass  shaded  with  a  coatiug  of 
miik,  with  just  a  little  powdered  whiting  in  it,  a  little  air  being 
lef c  on  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  but  if  ever  the  snn  touch 
the  fine  foliage  with  condensed  vapour  on  it,  farewell  to  all 
your  previous  care,  the  foliage  will  be  spotted  and  marred,  and 
the  plants  totally  unfit  for  gracing  a  lady's  bower.  Hence  a 
roomy  house  partially  shaded  is  better  for  this  plant  than  a  pit, 
as  in  the  latter  a  very  short  time  of  neglect  will  spoil  the  look 
of  the  plants  for  the  season.  The  tubers  should  now  be  got 
out,  and  placed  shallow  in  pans,  to  start  them  into  growth,  and 
than  they  may  be  regulated  according  to  their  strength.  Five 
good  tubers  will  make  a  gorgeous  mass  in  an  8-inch  pot.  We 
have  had  fine  plants  from  a  single  tuber  in  a  5  or  6-inch  pot. 
Gjod  fibrous  sweet  loam,  with  about  one-fourth  of  old  dried 
sweet  cow  dung,  lightened  with  silver  sand  and  bits  of  charcoal, 
will  grow  this  plant  to  perfection.  When  fairly  started  it 
should  never  be  syringed  nor  watered  overhead.  As  hinted 
above,  the  sun  should  never  reach  a  leaf  before  the  leaf  is  dry. 
Ttie  less  moisture  on  a  leaf  at  any  time  the  riehsr  will  be  its 
velvety  texture  and  colour.— R.  F, 

TKADE   CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

James  Brooke  &  Co..  16,  IS,  Victoria  Street,  and  Fairfield,  Man- 
chester.—Ca^a%2/e  of  Select  OrcldcU,  Palms,  Ferns,  Nepenthes, 
Viiics,  Pinefi,  dec.  "  ^ 

John  Scott,  Merriott  Narseries,  Crewkeme,  and  Yeovil,  Somerset. — 
Flower  Garden  Annual,  Directoi-y,  and  Cataluf/iie  of  Beddiwj  Plants 

T.  Sunyard  it  Sons,  Maidstone  and  Ashford. — List  of  Bedding-out 
Plants^  Qreenliouse  Plants,  d-c. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  (Salop).—''  Tho  "Vine  Manual  "  and  "  Pparson's  Orchard  House." 
lou  can  have  the  first-named  for  2s  SJ.,  and  the  second  for  Is.  Id.,  free 
hy  post  from  cm-  office,  if  you  enclose  the  amount  in  postage  Rtamps  with 
your  address. 

Address  {V.  N).~'We  believe  tho  firm  is  Messrs.  Handyside. 

J.  Coombs.  Enfield  (J.  B  G.).— We  cannot  give  you  more  information 
■thin  ia  in  the  advertisement,  and  cannot  say  why  your  letters  were 
returned. 

^  Distorted  Shoot  of  Asn  (Ash-shoot).— li  is  not  an  nncommon  mal- 
jormation,  and  when  thas  flattened  and  widened  it  is  termed  "fasciated." 

Rhododendron  Princess  Louise  of  Lorne  {J.  Nelson).— It  is  a  very 
fine  (specimen  of  a  very  handsome  fluwer.  The  colour  is  purplish  rose 
-with  purple  spotn  in  the  throat, ;  each  flower  is  of  good  substance,  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  truss  fully  18  inches  in  circumference.  We  should 
iiave  thought  it  mu^tt  have  been  from  a  large  vigorous  tree,  and  not,  as 
you  say,  from  a  small  plant  in  an  8-inch  pot. 

Summer-pruning  Wall  Fruit  Trees  (A  New  Subscriber).— The  short 
Rummer-prnnint;,  as  i^iven  in  the  *'  Modern  Peach  Pruner,"  may  be  applied 
■to  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  as  regards  the  growing  shoots,  but  the 
spurs  must  not  be  interfered  with,  nor  the  shoots  that  are  required  for 
extension.  The  ehoota  stopped  will,  in  autumn,  require  to  be  cut  back  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  their  base.  We  consider  an  Apricot  tree  in  good 
he.itth  will  bring  to  maturity  two  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of  wall 
'Oivered.  Much  heavier  crops  are  taken  at  a  sacrifice  of  size, quality,  and 
future  bearing. 

^Compost  for  Plants  (J.  TF.).—Lapageria  rosea  requires  a  compost  of 
'nbrous  peat  broken  np  rntber  roughly,  adding  silver  aaud  liberally.  Good 
drainag.1  must  be  allorded,  as  the  watering  mast  be  very  liberal.  Lo- 
phnsp  Tmum  scaudens,  Maumndya  albiflora.  Tropteolum  canariense, 
T.  Lobbianum,  and  CobjEa  scandens  succeed  in  a  compost  of  two  parts 
turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  a  free  admixture 
of  ahan*  sand.  It  suits  Ipommas,  Thunbergia  alata,  one  part  old  lime 
'j-ubbiah  being  added. 

Various  (Amateur,  Dublin).— \,  Woodlice  in  a  hotbed  will  eat  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants.  They  may  be  destroved  by  placing  a  boiled  Potato 
wrapped  loosely  in  a  little  hay  in  a  small  fluwer  pot,  and  laying  it  on  its 
side  in  the  frame  at  night,  and  in  the  mnrniug  shaking  them  out  into  a 
bucket  of  boiling  water.  2.  The  c^mft/ra  in  the  greenhouse  boneath  the 
stage  will  not  be  injured  by  want  of  sun.  Ours  receive  no  sun,  nor  do 
clirabiui;  plants  naturitlly.  3,  You  m;»y  grow  Cucumbers  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  only  by  removing  the  plants  or  ruiuiag  them.  They  are  best  grown 
in  fmiDeg.  or  in  a  house  set  apart  fur  them.  4.  A  hotbed  of  properly  pre- 
pared material  will  retain  wurmth  fur  from  six  to  thirteen  weckfl,  Imt 
after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  tho  heat  begins  to  decline,  and  can  only 
be  kept  up  \.y  linings  of  hot  dung.  After  the  maximum  heat  is  attained 
the  temperature  begins  to  declin?. 

Asparagus  Weak  {E.  C.  A'.).— The  growth  being  weak  you  could  not  do 
l)etter  than  allow  the  heads  to  grow  ;  aud  if  the  bod  ia  thin  of  plants  we 
would  drop  two  or  three  seeds  in  bolus  about  a  font  apart  and  three- 
quarter;^  ol  an  iucb  deep,  in  tUebu-o  places;  in  summer,  or  nftor  May, 
supply  liquid  manure  abundantly  in  i,'utt  irs  betwccQ  the  rows,  and  at 
weekly  intervals  in  dry  weather  to  thu  middle  of  Seiitember.  In  moist 
weather  the  watering  may  bo  at  intervals  of  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight, 
but  you  can  hardly  ovordo  it. 

Columsea  Schiediana  Flowers  Falling  (J.  U.).— Wo  think  this  is 
owing  to  the  roots  not  being  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  plants  being 
grown  in  too  high  a  temperature  during  the  winter.  In  winter  it  requires 
to  have  all  the  light  you  can  airjfd,  an-i  no  more  water  than  enou^jh  to 
keep  it  in  health  ;  wh'in  Hhowing  for  fli>wor  water  more  freely,  auJ  yet  do 
not  overwater.  In  winter  afford  a  temperature  of  5J^  to  55^  and  in 
Bummer  60-  to  85^  will  bo  suitai^do.  Nothing  is  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
roast  this  claivj  of  plants,  or  stew  them  in  a  hot,  close,  moist  stove  in 
winter.    Good  drainage  ia  very  important;  and  a  compost  of  oquil  parts 


sandy  peat,  light  turfy  loam,  half  part  charcoal,  and  a  like  quantity  of 
silver  sand,  and  a  sixth  part  old  dry  cow  dung  or  leaf  soil,  will  grow  it 
well.    The  atmosphere  requires  to  be  moderately  moist. 

Berried  Aucubas  for  Conservatory  (G.  S.).— We  usually  take  up 
our  plants  as  soon  in  spring  as  we  can  tell  those  most  likelv  to  bear  the 
preatest  quantity  of  berries— such  are,  of  course,  those  showing  most 
flower  buds— and  we  pot  them  and  place  iu  a  cold  house,  and  this  forwards 
the  flowering,  eo  that  there  is  not  so  very  much  difference  between  the 
beri-y-heariug  and  mile  plants  in  floweriog.  If  the  male  be  the  earlier, 
the  pollen  is  collected  on  white,  dry  paper,  and  is  kept  until  the  others 
flower,  when  the  pollen  is  applied  to  the  flowers  of  the  berry  plant,  and  in 
tiie  early  part  of  the  day  when  the  flowers  are  dry.  It  will  answer  quite 
as  well  if  a  male  plant  in  flower  be  placed  close  to  the  berry-bearing  sort, 
both  beiuv?  iu  fl-wer  simultaneously.  You  may  fertilise  those  in  the 
open  borders,  take  them  up  early  iu  autumn,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 
house.  To  have  berries  of  good  colour  early  in  winter  the  plants  require 
to  be  grown  in  a  co  d  house,  an  orchard  house,  or  similar  structure.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  some  male  flowers,  which  you  will  see 
advertised  ia  our  columns. 

Plants  for  Beds  i;i  Winter  [An  Amaf.eur).—'FoT  flowering  in  early 
summer  you  may  have— 1,  Arabis  aibida,  edged  with  Bellis  aucubaefolia  ; 
2.  Alyssum  saxatile  compictmn,  edg^^d  Arabis  alpina  variegata  ;  3,  Aubrie- 
tia  griEca,  edged  Cerastium  tomentosiim  ;  -i,  Cheirmthus  Marshalli,  edged 
Cliveden  Blue  Pansy  ;  5.  Silene  pendula.  edged  Adouis  vernalis  ;  6,  Ane- 
mone vars  ,  edged  with  double  lilac  Primrose. 

Wallflowers  (Hampton  Wick).— There  are  no  named  sorts,  but  Chei- 
ranthus  Marshalli,  C  alpiua,  and  double  red,  black,  and  yellow;  and  as 
you  are  very  fond  of  this  flower,  we  would  advise  ynu  to  sow  some  seed; 
also  German  double  Wallflower,  in  a  collection  of  ten  varieties.  A  large 
Red  Currant  for  the  wall  is  Houghton  Castle  or  Victoria,  the  other  White 
Dutch. 

Carnation  and  Pansy  Sowing  {J.  H.)-— You  do  not  say  whether  you 
have  convenience  for  beat  or  not,  but  we  presume  you  have.  In  that 
case  we  advise  you  to  sow  the  seed  now  in  pans  filled  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  rim  with  a  compost  of  tivo  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  leaf 
mould,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand,  and  then  fill  to  nearly  the 
rim  with  the  same  sifted  Scatter  the  seed  thinly,  and  just  cover  with 
fine  soil  Place  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  when  f  lirly  up  remove  to  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  near  the  glass,  and  with  abundance  of  air.  When  large 
enout^h  to  handle  prick-ofl"  io  the  open  ground  in  good,  rich,  light  soil,  in 
the  first  instance  about  3  inches  apart,  and  in  autumn  you  may  thin  out 
every  alternate  row  and  plant,  leaving  the  others  in  the  bed,  and  those 
taken  up  may  be  plantedout  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Plants  for  Vases  Before  a  House  (Jutc)— Nothing  does  better  in 
a  hot  place  in  a  vase  than  the  old  Scarlet  Tjm  Thumb  Geranium.  If  that 
suits  the  wall  of  the  house,  then  we  should  say  use  it.  Succalents,  as 
PortLilacas  of  the  crimsou  kinds,  would  look  splendid  when  the  sun 
shone,  but  dull  in  dull  weather.  We  object  to  planting  round  the  base  of 
vases  altogether,  but  if  you  had  scarlet  above  you  might  have  blue  or 
purple  beueath,  or  yellow  Golden  Feather,  and  Blue  Lobelia. 

Golden-leaved  Geraniums  Losing  Colour  (J"  C.H.). — The  rich  rubble 
leaf  mou'd  and  dung  are  the  causes  of  your  Gold-leaved  Geraniums 
becoming  greenish  out  of  doors.  You  must  be  satisfied  with  less  growth 
in  poorer  soil. 

Lady  Downe's  Vine  Mildewed  (Subscriber,  Lincoln). — There  se'm  ap- 
pearances of  blotching  more  than  of  mildew  on  the  leaves.  The  hanging 
with  dew  in  a  morning  is  alike  a  sign  of  rich  robust  growth,  but  it  also 
shows  that  there  is  much  moist  vapour  in  the  house.  For  cure,  dust 
mildewed  parts  with  flowers  of  sulpuur  ;  for  prevention,  use  sulphur  on 
the  hearting  medium,  when  it  does  not  rise  higher  than  160'  to  170"^,  place 
sulphur  on  the  walls  and  shelves  where  expusod  to  the  sun,  and  give  a 
little  more  dry  heat  and  more  air,  especially  early  in  the  morning.  But 
we  see  you  give  no  fire  heat,  then  use  tho  snlphur.  and  ci^e  more  air. 
The  Lady  Downe's  will  not  ripen  kindly  without  a  little  heat.  Having 
two  shouts  instead  of  one  from  a  spur  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Your  proposed 
plan  will  answer  very  w  but,  cut  a  fruitful  Vine  how  you  will,  you  will 
have  fruit. 

Grapes  Diseased  (H.  L.  C.).— Of  the  berries  sent  two  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  scalded,  and  one  had  a  spot  resembling  mildew,  but  they  were 
so  shrivelled  we  could  not  be  sure.  Two  berries  were  badly  rusted,  and 
the  youug  ones  setting  were  also  shrivelled  and  rusted.  We  attribute  the 
first  partly  to  want  of  early  air-giving  and  to  too  great  an  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house,  and  part'y  to  the  same  cause,  along 
with  the  above,  that  has  flfi"ected  the  other  two  specimens — namely,  too 
high  night  temperature  and  the  escape  of  sulphurous  exhalations  from 
the  flues  so  heated.  The  sulphur  fumes  would  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  a  little  smoke  escaping  from  the  flue.  The  ni^ht  temperature, 
8Lt^.  was  a  great  deal  too  high  ;  from  65°  to  70'  with  flue  heatiog  would  be 
safer.  ■  Su'phur  fumes  are  most  dangerous  to  Grapes  setting  and  just 
set,  and  the  Hamburgh  is  extra  tender  at  that  time.  We  once  saw  a 
little  house  of  Hamburghs  with  toe  little  berries  all  rusted,  from  coating 
the  hot-water  pipMS  with  sulphur,  and  causing  the  water  to  boil  in  them 
or  nearly  so  Sulphur  should  bo  used  carefully  when  the  Grapes  are 
small  aud  young.    Use  less  heat  and  moistura,  and  more  air. 

Vine  Canes  Dead  (E.)  — It  is  very  singular  that  the  loaves  of  the 
Vines  so  well  treated  should  be  dead,  if  the  shoots  were  looked  after 
last  autumn  when  replanting,  for  that  was  of  importance  in  September. 
Have  you  dressed  the  Vines  with  some  strong  mixture?  Have  rats  or 
mice  nibbled  the  stems,  sheltered  by  your  coveiing?  We  fear  there  is  no 
chauce  of  the  Vines  breakmg  now,  better  plant  freuh  ones  at  once.  If  the 
Vmes  arc  soand  at  bottom  they  will  break  and  grow  strongly,  but  they 
should  be  doing  so  if  sound. 

Air-roots  in  Vines  (W.  H,).— You  will  find  this  subject  well  discussed 
by  Mr.  Record,  in  No.  36S  of  this  Journal.  We  agree  with  him  in  con- 
sidering that  it  is  an  effort  of  the  Vine  to  obtain  mure  nourishment.  Tho 
air  of  the  house  nhould  be  k^'pt  rather  cooler  aud  rather  dritr,  aod  the 
action  of  the  roots  promoted  by  watering  with  weak  tepid  manure  water. 

Plant  and  Vi.*ik  House  lA  Constant  Reader). — The  size  of  your  house 
is  all  right,  if  it  suit-i  you.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  ta^te  wo  would  prefer  it  to 
be  lou<*or — that  is,  as  ^  to  3,  so  tlint  the  width  being  12,  the  length  should 
bo  18  feet,  but  tiie  compact  place  will  hold  a  number  of  small  plants. 
Your  mode  of  ventilation  at  thu  front  and  top  by  liingod  ventilators  will 
answer,  but  you  hail  bette;-  have  9  inches  instead  of  6  at  the  top.    It  is 
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easy  to  give  little,  but  in  a,  small  opening  you  cannot  give  more  than  the 
opening.  If  the  house  is  on  your  own  property,  your  cheapest  plan  is  to 
have  a  fixed  roof,  rafter  sash-bars  V.  by  4^;,  Its  inches  apart,  so  as  to 
receive  glass  JS  inches  wide,  and  glaze  in  the  usual  way,  glass  21-oz.  to 
the  foot,  and  4ths  will  answer  your  purpose.  As  to  your  flue,  see  that 
your  furnace  is  low  enough,  and  that  your  furnace-bars  are  fully  18  inches 
beneath  the  bottom  of  your  flue.  The  direction  of  the  flue  is  all  right 
enough,  but  the  mode  of  making  it  is  a  very  expensive  one,  making  an 
air-flua  all  round  outside  of  the  fire-flue.  W.i  would  make  the  flue,  for 
2  feet  from  the  furnace,  brick-on-bed,  then  two  bricks-on-edge  for  the 
space  you  mention  would  be  ample,  and  it  should  he  far  enough  between 
the  sides  to  be  covered  with  a  9-inch-thick  tile.  Do  not  cover  with  slate, 
as  nothing  stands  dry  heat  worse.  We  presume  your  Vine  border  slopes 
or  falls  from  the  house  ;  in  that  case  we  do  not  see  much  use  in  having 
draiu-tilea  from  the  flue  through  the  border,  as  heated  air  is  loath  to  go 
down  hill.  The  drainage  of  the  border  across  and  in  front  would  be 
more  important.  In  making  the  border  use  the  saudy  loam  and  rott*^n 
turf,  and  even  more  bones  along  wilh  the  lime  rubbish,  but  as  the  soil  in 
bulk  is  rather  light,  wo  would  not  use  the  ashes  .{voxn  burnt  rubbish. 
Rather  clean  charcoal  is  a  iifl'arent  tbing.  and  a  few  bushels  or  barrow- 
loads  of  that  would  be  useful.  A  few  inches  of  litter  put  on  the  border 
early  in  the  autumn  will  keep  the  frost  out.  The  best  sort  of  Vines  for 
your  purpose  would  be  the  Black  Hambuigh,  and  especially  for  sale.  If 
your  preferred  one  white,  have  the  Royal  Muscadine.  If  you  forced  in 
February  you  would  have  to  remove  the  Geraniums  when  you  raised  the 
house  above  60-.  The  most  economical  usn  of  such  a  house  would  be  to 
let  the  Vines  break  of  themselves,  and  seldom  have  the  house  above  45'^ 
with  fire  heat,  until  the  buds  were  swelling.  The  shelf  for  Strawberries 
will  do  very  well  if  they  have  unobstructed  sunlight. 

FoNGi{C.B.,  Chippenham). — It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Morels 
and  other  fungi  to  appear  suddenly  in  pastures,  hedgerows,  and  on  lawns 
and  elsewhere  where  no  trace  of  such  things  had  ever  been  known  before. 
We  believe  the  matter  has  never  been  fully  explained.  We  knew  of  an 
instance  of  an  immense  fairy  ring,  27  feet  in  diameter,  of  Agaricus 
geotrupus  suddenly  appearing  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  gentleman's  house. 
These  fungi,  which  were  never  there  before,  appeared  in  this  gigantic 
ring  for  one  year,  and  have  never  appeared  since.  This  fungus  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  all  Agarics,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  make  itself  known 
hcd  it  been  present.  The  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta)  is  considered  very 
good  stewed;  gather  fresh  specimens,  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  simmer 
for  about  forty  minutes  with  a  piece  ol  ham.  Or  they  may  be  opened 
and  stufl'ed  with  veal  staffing,  and  baked  with  butter.  When  well  cooked 
they  become  perfectly  tender,  and  are  excellent  eating.— W.  G.  S. 

Garden  Plan  (A  Snh'<criber,  A.  C.  H.). — We  fear  we  cannot  criticise 
your  plan  usefully.  The  flower  garden  on  each  side  of  the  house  will  tell 
very  nicely,  and  the  greenhouse  would  be  valued  by  some  because  you 
must  pass  one  of  the  flower  gardens  to  get  to  it.  On  account  of  the 
"house  being  unequal  in  widtli,  a  part  of  the  mansion  for  some  25  feet  in 
length  will  have  a  double  width  of  gravel.  If  nothing  else  interfered  with 
the  idea,  that  space  for  a  width  of  10  feet  or  so  might  be  made  into  a  neat 
plant  house,  ao  as  to  come  in  line  with  the  greater  part  of  the  front  of  the 
mansion.  Whatever  room  formed  the  part  of  that^dining-room,  drawing- 
room,  or  sitting-room,  the  light  would  be  little  interfered  with  by  a  light 
glass  structure,  and  the  enjoyment  is  great  of  being  able  at  once  by 
a  glass  door  to  go  at  once  among  pretty  plants.  To  make  the  flower 
garden  between  the  two  entrances  distinct,  we  should  be  inclined  to  make 
that  into  a  rosery.  The  lines  of  the  walks  are  very  graceful  and  easy. 
Without  seeing  the  place  we  would  rather  object  to  the  bed  of  flowers  i, 
at  the  base  of  the  sloping  bank,  and  more  especially  as  that  gives  a  sort 
of  reason  for  dividing  by  a  walk  the  two  lawns,  r.,  l,  and  because  that  walk 
-^vill  be  a  prominent  object  from  the  windows  of  the  principal  rooms.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  any  beauty  in  gravel  merely  looked  at  by  itself,  and 
its  appearance  there  takes  away  from  the  massiveness  of  the  lawn.  Wo 
would  prefer  a  rather  open  picturesque  glade  in  front  of  the  mansion.  We 
would,  therefore,  be  chary  of  flower  beds  on  that  lawn,  and  confine  them 
chiefly  to  the  respective  ends,  leaving  the  centre  free.  A  few  choice 
shrubs  and  specimens  of  Cupresaus,  Araucaria,  Deodars,  &c.,  would  be 
better,  but  these  are  mere  matters  of  taste.  We  sbould  like  to  know  how 
you  decide  as  to  the  middle  walk  between  the  two  lawns. 

ViRiEGATtD  Pelargoniums  Losing  Colour  (A.  D.). — We  have  never 
known  any  become  entirely  green,  and  cannot  understand  why  yours 
should  exhibit  that  tendency.  We  grow  ours  in  a  cold  pit.  We  pot  the 
plants  from  April  to  October,  and  they  are  placed  with  the  leaves  about 
9  inches  from  the  glass— not  nearer;  they  have  air  day  and  night 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  are  slightly  shaded  from  hot  sun  from 
9  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  We  use  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam  two  parts,  one  part 
old  dry  manure,  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  The  soil  is  kept  muist, 
but  no  water  is  given  until  the  soil  becomes  dry,  but  before  the  leaves 
flag,  and  then  enough  is  supplied  to  show  itself  at  the  drainage. 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots  {T.  G.)— On  their  own  roots  they  are  not 
80  free  in  growth  for  a  time  as  those  worked  on  the  Manetti  stock.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  put  in  some  cuttings  next  July,  just  after  flowering, 
in  a  cold  frame,  keep  them  close  and  shaded  until  they  are  growing  freely, 
then  give  them  air,  and  harden  ofi".  Another  good  plan  is  to  put  in 
cuttings  in  September  under  a  north  wall,  and  let  them  remai  i  until  the 
following  April ;  then  take  them  up  and  pot,  or  plant  out  where  required. 

Select  Pelargoniums  (J.  W.  P.).— The  following  are  cood:— Arch- 
bishop, Charles  Turner,  Congress,  Consul  Cameron,  Emperor,  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Menilek,  Mr.  Rassam,  Prince  Humbert,  Troubadour,  Lord 
Napier,  and  Envoy.  Those  are  Show  strU.  A  few  nearer  of  the  same 
class  are  Claribel,  Her  Majesty,  Maid  of  Honour,  Regent,  Heroine,  Cor- 
sair, Marion  Wilkie,  and  Cycle.  Fancy  : — Belle  of  the  Season,  Bright- 
ness, Fanny  Gair,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Formosa,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Mis. 
Alfred  Wigan,  Mrs,  Mendel,  Princess  Teck,  Undine,  Pink  Perfection,  and 
Duclaess  of  Buccleuch.  A  few  newer  of  the  same— Leotard.  Excelsior, 
Marmion,  Lady  Carrington,  East  Lynn,  and  Agrippa.  Spotted  : — Cybele, 
Boileau,  Argus,  Fortuuio,  Madame  Cleriet,  Midas,  Monsieur  le  Play, 
Monsieur  Prevot,  Priucesse  Mathiide,  PtolomLe,  Theophraste,  and  Chris- 
topher Colomb.  A  f(.-w  newer  are  Hector,  Jeanne  Millot,  Cameleon, 
Danae,  Ernest  Duval,  Monsieur  Caillot,  Yvoune.  and  Armide.  You  would 
see  what  was  said  in  last  week's  Journal  of  the  early-flowering  sorts. 

Fruit  Trees  Unproductive  (J.  B ). — We  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  uufruitfuiness  of  the  trees,  but  we  think  it  is  owing  to  their  vigour. 
The  shoots  required  for  extension  must  be  trained  in  at  their  full  length 
without  stopping,  but  all  others  we  would  stop  at  the  thirdleaf,  and  after- 


wards keep  stopped  to  one  leaf  throughout  the  season.  The  spurs,  o 
short  shoots  with  clusters  of  leaves,  we  would  preserve  entire.  We  think 
that  they  must  form  fruit  buds  this  season.  The  Cherry  trees  we  would 
mulch  with  short  manure,  and  we  would  give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
when  the  trees  ai-e  in  flower,  and  again  when  the  bloom  is  set,  repeating 
it  occasionally  in  dry  weather. 

GL.u)ioLnsEs  IN  Pots  (T.  G.).— The  plants  you  intend  to  flower  in 
pots  should  now  be  transferred  to  9-inch  pots  (we  presume  you  have  five 
in  each  pot) ;  contioue  them  in  the  frame,  but  draw  ofl'  the  lights  in  mild 
weather,  and  water  freely,  giving  sprinklings  of  water  overhead  daily, 
and  liquid  manure  twice  a-week  after  May.  After  that  time  the  lights 
will  not  be  required.  The  pots  should  now  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame. 
If  you  wish  tbe  plants  to  flower  early  they  may  be  continued  under 
glass,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  frequent  syringings,  so  as  to  keep 
down  red  spider.  Those  for  out-doors  we  plant  out  after  this  where  tbey 
are  to  flower,  not  placing  them  in  larger  pots,  but  turning  them  out. 
Water  freely  in  dry  weather. 

Rhododendrons  from  Seed  {T.  J.  S.)  — Sow  tho  seed  now  in  pans, 
boxes,  or  a  coid  frame,  putting  in  about  6  inches  of  sandy  peat,  and  make 
the  surface  very  flue.  Just  cover  the  seeds  with  very  fine  soil.  If  sown 
in  pots  or  pans  they  must  be  well  drained,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
until  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  and  then  give  air,  by  degrees  removing 
the  lights.  It  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  but  avoid 
making  it  sodden.  In  severe  weather  aff jrd  protection  from  frost,  and  the 
spring  after  sowing  prick  out  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  if  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  suu  all  the  better.  They  will  do  very  well  at  3  inches  apart. 
Water  in  dry  weather. 

Asparagus  Weak  (Ignoramus). — AUowtheshoots  to  grow,  cutting  none 
but  those  fit  for  table,  and  water,  after  the  middle  of  May,  with  liquid 
manure,  which  you  cannot  give  too  freely  nor  too  often,  and  to  every 
gillon  add  1  07,  of  salt,  but  this  not  oftener  than  once  a-fortnight.  To 
make  sure  of  the  liquid  entering  the  soil,  give^it  in  gutters  between  the 
rows.  You  will  have  better  Aspartigus  nest  year.  See  reply  to  another 
correspondent  in  this  day's  Journal. 

Melon  Leaves  Scorched  (i.B). — The  leaves  are  scorched  probably 
from  air  not  being  given  sufficiently  early,  so  as  to  have  the  leaves  dry 
before  the  sua  shines  powerfully  on  them.  It  may,  however,  be  due  to 
the  g'ass,  which,  being  very  clear,  admits  the  sun's  rays  too  powerfully, 
which  you  may  determine  by  affording  a  slight  shade  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  using  the  lightest  description  of  floral  shading  you  can. 
They  need  thia  shading  most  after  a  period  of  dull  weather,  during  whicn 
the  leaves  become  more  succulent,  and  are  liable  to  scald  on  a  return  of 
bright  weather.  The  soil  you  name  will  do.  Wn  presume  you  make  it 
firm,  that  being  necessary  to  secure  short-jointed  wood  and  firm  leaves  ; 
but  from  the  leaf  sent  we  fear  your  soil  is  too  opeo,  as  the  leaf  is  too  thin 
in  substance,  and  therefore  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and 
thrips.  Admit  more  air  and  early,  closing  eiriy  in  the  afternoon,  and 
make  the  soil  hard. 

Which  Bud  of  a  Scion  should  be  Allowed  to  Shoot?  (T.  (?,).— Iq 
reply  to  your  qxiery  relative  to  "  the  new  mode  of  grafting  "  on  p^ge  3j6, 
Mr.  Kiugsley  says—"  The  reasons  for  making  the  shoots  from  one  of  the 
lower  buds  the  leader  are  simple,  and  are  juat  tlie  same  as  for  allowing  a 
bud  on  the  natural  branch  to  remain  and  start  (in  budding)  and  be  finally 
suppressed.  The  stock  receives  a  tremendous  shock  in  grafting,  and  the 
root  action  is  checked  for  a  time,  but  recovers  aft^jr  a  few  leaves  are 
expanded.  The  lower  buda  in  this  way  are  mora  likely  to  start  with 
vigour;  the  topmost  bud  is  pretty  surn  to  start  feebly,  unless  it  be  from 
a  terminal  eye.  Then  the  shoot  from  a  low  bud  swells  over  the  top  of 
the  stock  at  once,  so  both  getting  more  hold  of  the  stock  and  healing  its 
wounds.  In  stone  fruits  the  scion  is  very  apt  to  get  hidebound  if  there 
is  much  space  between  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the  shoot.  I  have  three 
Oranges  at  present  growing  from  recent  grafts.  A  slug  stopped  one  at 
the  ninth  leaf.  The  shoot  from  the  eye  below  is  already  more  than  twice 
as  strong  as  any  of  the  lot.  I  have  grafted  several  hundreds  of  trees 
annually  for  some  time,  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  I  stated. 
You  have  only  to  see  a  few  to  be  convinced.  The  sort  of  growth  varies 
with  the  subject.  In  Pears  and  Apples  I  leave  the  top  of  the  scion  fre- 
quently as  a  spur,  but  in  stone  fruits  I  cut  it  close  off,  so  that  you  cannot 
tell  whether  tbe  tree  has  been  grafted  or  budded. — W.  K." 

Span-roofed  Houses  on  a  Slope  (Ajax). — As  you  must  use  that  slope 
of  1  foot  in  20,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  having  houses  150  feet  long, 
and  built  on  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and  having  tUe  boiler  at  the  lower 
end.  The  heating  will  be  all  the  more  effective  from  the  regular  rise  of 
the  pipes.  No  doubt  you  will  get  the  heating  done  as  well  by  having  two 
houses  lOO  feet  long,  but  the  principle  of  heating  will  be  in  both  cases 
the  same,  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  heating  in  either  case.  In 
such  a  position,  however,  we  might  feel  more  disposed  to  have  lean-to 
roofs,  with  hipped  roofs  at  back,  and  have  the  houses  on  the  level  with  slopes 
between  them.  You  can  have  plenty  of  bottom  heat  from  your  Cucum- 
ber house  by  having  pipes  in  a  chamber  instead  of  a  tank,  but  your 
evaporating-pans  will  not  act  so  well  on  such  an  incline,  unless  you  make 
them  very  deep.  We  would  be  satisfied  with  clinkers  round  the  pipes, 
which  we  could  moisten  at  pleasure.  Whatever  your  opinion  of  tanks, 
you  can  do  Hothing  with  them  on  such  an  incline  unless  they  are  as  close 
as  pipes. 

Glazing  Without  Laps  (Alfred  Downes\— You  do  not  state  what  part 
of  our  advice  you  neglected.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  glazing  without  laps  and  flooding  from  rain,  if  ttie 
work  is  properly  done.  There  must  be  something  defective  in  your  work 
if  after  lapping  the  glass  the  success  is  little  better.  Even  a  flat  garden 
frame  will  take  off  the  rains,  and  your  roof  must  either  be  very  flat,  or 
the  glazing  badly  done.  To  have  two  panes  for  a  length  of  7  feet,  you 
should  have  iil  or  25-oz.  sheet  glass,  but  we  ourselves  for  common 
purposes  would  prefer  four  squares  to  two  squares.  Of  course,  you  could 
place  strips  of  wood  across,  beneath  the  joining.s  where  there  is  no  lap, 
and  that  bedded  against  the  glass  would  prevent  drip.  If  the  work  is 
well  done  there  ought  to  be  no  drip.  If  the  house  is  flatroofed,  have 
from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter-inch  laps. 

Preventing  Weeds  on  Walks  (Lc  ros&y).— No  plan  is  so  effectual  as 
asphalting  the  surface.  The  walks  are  rendered  drier,  firmer,  and  no 
weeds  ever  appear.  We  have  repeatedly  published  directions  for  as- 
phalting. 

Ants  on  a  Lawn  (A.  (7.).— We  think  the  little  hillocks  are  caused. by 
anti.    We  know  of  nothing  that  would  drive  them  away  so  sooaassprink- 
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ling  the  hills  -with  gtiauo ;  but  aa  that  in  quantity  ttouM  brown  the  grass 
for  a  tiixe,  "we  Tvould  pour  into  the  hills  a  Bolution  of  eott  soap,  3  ozs.  to 
the  gallon,  adding  to  eTcry  gallon  a  fluid  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  then  dreFS  the  lawn  with  guano  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre,  apply- 
ing it  in  moist  weather. 

Names  cp  Il.antb  {S.  W.).~S-pt[im^T:iTJia  africnnfi.  Propngnte  by  cut- 
t'ngs.  It  will  ber  r  the  viuter  uuder  giembonse  tvfalmcnt  without  risk. 
(A2.  J).).— Ihc  shrub  is  Cotoneaster  Tulgaris;  the  herbaoeous  plant  Sco- 
poIJa  camiolica.  (M.  C). — Illicium  floridanuni.  {Melton  Mowbray). — The 
seedling  state  of  some  Pteris,  we  cfinnot  say  whicb,  but  possibly  near 
P.  flabcllata.  (G  Eiiighti. — 1,  Chrysanthemum  fnitescens,  tlio  Antbemis 
of  the  French  ;  2,  Begonia  iDgramil.  (J.  E.  P.). — Your  Orchid  flower  was 
eo  smashed  as  to  be  undctermiDable.  It  probably  may  be  some  Epiden- 
drum.  allied  to  E.  glaucum,  but  the  column.  &e  .were  so  utterly  mutilated 
it  is  impossible  to  gpeak  with  any  conSfltnce.  {East  Sussex). — 1,  Dasdala- 
cauthus  nervosus ;  12,  Phymatodes  Billnrdieri ;  3,  Balantium  Cutcita ; 
4,  Asplenium  viviparum  :  5,  Blechnum  Occident ule;  6,  Spironemafragrans; 
7,  Acacia  pulchella  ;  8,  Khodoclendron.  not  yet  recognised  ;  9,  Peristrophe 
Bpeciosa;  10.  Snnseviera  zeylanica.  {JR.  H.). — 1,  Deutzia  scabva  ;  2,  Habro- 
tbamnus,  not  idi^ntified  ;  3,  Ageratum  glnucum ;  4,  Mimo&a,  not  in  flower 
and  undeterminable  ;  5,  An  Acontbad,  not  in  bloom,  but  apparently  some 
Thrysacanlhus.  {F.  Tl^|.— Narcissus  Jonquilla  fiure-pleno.  iJ.H,Fota 
Island).~5,  Saxifrnga  crassifolia;  4.  Acocitum  Napellus  ;  5.  Pulmonaria 
angustifolia.  {B.  TF.).—1,  Begonia  ;  2,  Sednm  Sieboldii  foliis  variegatis  ; 
3,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa;  4,  Opuntia  micrantha ;  5,  Cereua  Malliaonii. 
(Inquirer,  Broviley). — The  Oncidium  is  O.  sessile.  As  to  the  seedling 
Azaleas,  they  are  good,  but  cot  sufficiently  distinct  from  others  already 
in  cultivation.  (J.  P.).— Corydalis  Intea.  (i^Zora).— Bougainvillea  specta- 
bilis  is  most  certainly  not  a  native  of  Australia,  and  can  only  be  culti- 
vated there.  It  is  native  of  South  America,  of  Brazil,  Peru,  &c.  {A  Fern 
Admirer). — No.  2  is  tbe  true  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  ;  No.  1  is  A.  cune- 
atum.    {A.  C).— Primula  cortusoides,  the  original  condition  of  tbe  plant, 

not  the  variety  amffna,  now  so  much  grown.    < ). — 1,  Clematis  mon- 

tana;  2,  an  Australian  species  of  Olearia,  also  known  aa  an  Eurybiain 
gardens. 
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OVER-FATTENING  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  WOULD  BtroDgly  advise  "  F.  S.  F."  (see  page  281)  to  in- 
quire, before  purchasing  fowla  of  any  kind,  what  the  owner 
generally  feeds  them  npon.  The  Bufi  Cochin  he  mentions  had 
evidently  Keen  fed  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
maize,  than  whicb  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  anything  worse 
for  poultry,  especially  the  large  breeds.  It  enlarges  the  liver 
exactly  as  he  describes,  and  fills  the  birds  internally  with  fat 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  soon  pre- 
vents their  laying,  and  eventually  kills  them. 

I  had  my  attention  drawn  to  ihis  subject  at  first  by  the  poor 
appearance  of  my  chickens  when  dressed  for  the  table,  having 
expected  the  very  opposite,  from  their  great  weight  when 
living.  They  had  scarcely  any  flesh  on  tbe  breast,  and  looked 
altogether  like  half-starved  creatures.  Thinking  their  food 
could  not  be  suitable  (maize,  ground  and  whole),  I  changed  it 
for  oatmeal  paste  in  the  morning,  and  whole  barley  at  night, 
■with  most  satisfactory  resnlts. 

I  think  exhibition  birds,  such  as  Dorkings,  Brahmaa,  and 
Cochins,  when  size  and  weight  go  a  long  way  with  the  judges, 
should  never  have  maize  given  them  iu  any  form ;  it  may  do 
for  birds  of  more  active  habits  on  large  runs,  but  even  they  in 
time,  I  think,  would  fall  viclims  to  it — in  fact,  this  winter  I  saw 
a  wild  Pheasant  opened,  and  it  presented  all  the  appearances 
above  described.  On  inquiry  I  find  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
throw  it  down  for  them  in  the  woods  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness. Now,  I  think  this  is  the  secret  of  its  popularity  as  poultry 
food ;  it  is  fashionable  to  term  low-priced  things  cheap,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  mistake.  Peameal,  which  may  often  be  bought 
at  about  the  same  price,  is  far  superior  in  every  respect,  par- 
ticularly when  mixed  with  a  little  fine  bran  (thirds  flour),  which 
again  reduces  the  price,  and  has  this  great  advantage — it 
lays  the  fat  on  in  the  right  place,  and  the  birds  are  easily 
reduced  iu  condition  if  required,  which  la  not  the  case  with 
maize.— T.  W.  L.      

REARING  CHICKENS. 
I  AM  generally  considered  the  most  fortunate  of  mortals.  I 
liape  not  entered  "the  fancy"  long,  yet  a  very  fair  amount  of 
Buccess  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  Three  beautiful  silver  cups  adorn 
my  drawing-room  ;  one,  a  centre  piece  to  the  table,  attracts  the 
attention  of  all  who  enter  the  room,  and  they  think  me  skilled 
beyond  all  ordinary  beings  in  poultry  lore,  and  acquainted  with 
every  secret  at  all  worth  knowing.  My  stock,  too,  sells  as  fast 
as  I  could  wish  ;  had  I  possessed  three  times  the  number  I 
could  have  sold  them  all  last  season.  Fanciers  send  for  my 
photograph,  so  that  I  begin  to  think  I  must  be  pretty  well 
known  in  the  poultry  world.  Correspondents  write  to  me  from 
America.    I  have  sent  birds  to  the  States,  as  well  as  to  France 


and  Australia.     My  eggs,  too,  sell  for  Is.  a-piece,  and  if  I  liked 
the  trade  I  could  do  quite  a  business  in  this  line. 

Yet,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  I  consider  myself  the  most 
unlucky  of  mortals.  I  have  a  splendid  yard ;  birds  are  there 
which  have  won  high  honours,  and  I  bad  supposed  I  should 
soon  be  able  to  face  our  first  fanciers.  Bat  alas  for  human 
hopes !  I  cannot  rear  my  chickens.  I  read  that  Dorkings  are 
just  as  easy  to  rear  as  other  sorts,  and  it  may  be  so,  but  my 
experience  is  very  different.  What  ought  I  to  feed  my  young 
chickens  on  ?  I  give  them  oatmeal  or  ground  oats  slaked  with 
warm  milk,  and  chopped  egg,  and  now  and  then  a  little  meat.  For 
a  change  they  have  rice  boiled  in  milk  mixed  with  the  oatmeal, 
and  sometimes  potatoes  mixed  in  tbe  same  way.  And  yet  half 
of  them  pine  away  and  die.  I  should  like  to  try  custard,  but 
none  of  the  books  tell  me  how  to  make  it,  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
the  receipt  in  the  Journal.  The  damp  (I  carefully  shut  up  my 
chickens  in  the  morning)  may  do  some  injury,  though  we  are 
on  gravel,  not  on  clay,  but  this  cannot  account  for  the  constant 
losses  we  are  sustaining.  Then  we  put  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
water ;  we  try  new  ground,  and  keep  our  chickens  carefully 
in  the  dry,  and  yet  we  cannot  succeed.  It  is  true  we  shall 
probably  rear  seventy  chickens  iu  all ;  but  seventy  out  of  a 
hundred  batched,  or  even  more,  is  a  very  poor  proportion. 
Pray  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong.  If  Mr.  Wright,  whose  con- 
tributions are  always  worth  reading,  or  Mr.  Kell,  or  any  other 
experienced  fancier,  will  put  me  right,  he  will  confer  no  slight 
favour  on — 0.  P.  Q. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MALE  BIRD. 
In  1869  I  reared  some  Gold  and  Silver  Poland  chickens  from 
eggs  bought  of  Mr.  Beldon,  and  for  convenience  allowed  all  the 
pullets  to  run  together  with  a  Golden  Poland  cockerel  till  about 
Christmas,  or  it  may  have  been  a  week  or  two  later,  when  I 
parted  them  for  breeding  purposes.  I  afterwards  sold  the 
Silver  pullets,  with  a  cockerel  which  I  had  of  Mr.  Boothby,  to 
a  neighbour,  who  bred  from  them  about  May,  and  of  course 
expected  Silver  chickens ;  but  to  his  surprise  as  well  as  my 
own,  about  half  of  them  were  pure  Golden,  without  a  trace  of 
Silver,  tbe  others  having  no  trace  of  Golden.  He  afterwards 
tried  another  sitting  with  exactly  the  same  results.  This  must 
have  been  nearly  five  months  after  tbe  separation  from  the 
Golden  cockerel. — J.  Bloodwobth,  Cheltenham. 


STROUD  POULTRY  SHOW.  ' 
In  reply  to  "An  Old  Exhibitor's  "  appeal  to  the  Managers  of 
the  Stroud  Poultry  Show,  to  alter  the  date  of  their  meeting  so  as 
not  to  clash  in  point  of  time  with  that  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  to  be  held  at  Guildford,  I  beg  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  that  in  making  their  fixture  they 
never  intended  clashing  with  that  or  any  other  meeting,  and  as 
soon  as  their  attention  was  called  to  it  they  seriously  con- 
sidered its  postponement,  but  found  it  was  impracticable  with- 
out coming  into  collision  with  other  shows  ;  one  argument 
against  it  being  that  birds  penned  a  whole  week  at  Guildford, 
would  not  be  in  condition  to  show  again  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Further  than  this,  the  Show  has  been  advertised  to 
take  place  at  Whitsuntide,  which  is  a  great  holiday  in  this 
neighbourhood,  in  connection  with  a  public  fete,  so  that  to 
alter  the  date  in  any  way  would  insure  considerable  loss,  and 
be  breaking  faith  with  the  publio.  It  is  to  be  regretted  on 
account  of  its  inconvenience  to  exhibitors  that  two  important 
meetings  should  be  held  on  tbe  same  days  ;  but  the  Committee 
are  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discernment  of  exhibitors, 
fully  relying  upon  their  splendid  array  of  prizes  and  extensive 
schedule  of  classes  to  insure  a  good  entry.  If,  however,  as 
"An  Old  Exhibitor"  predicts,  our  Show  sniifer  in  point  ol 
attractiveness  through  the  absence  of  many  of  the  best  pens  of 
poultry  in  England,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  valuable 
silver  cups  and  other  prizes  offered  for  competition  at  Stroud 
will  fall  very  easily  to  somebody.  But  the  Committee  beg  to 
differ  with  him  in  this,  and  believe  that  exhibitors  generally 
will  show  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  establish  a  per- 
manent annual  gathering,  by  supporting  our  liberal  prize 
schedule,  and  send  their  best  specimens  to  compete  for  the 
best  prizes. — K.  Baehett,  lion.  Sec.,  Stroud. 


GREAT  HARWOOD   SHOW. 
Mk.  Ashwohth,  I  find,  though  an  entire  etranger  to  me,  was 
introduced  by  the  Secretary,  though  without  the  mention  of 
any  name,  as  "the  gentleman  who  would  go  round  with  me" 
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wliilsb  arbitrating.  For  yonr  information  I  will  also  state  why, 
long  after  this  introduction,  and  before  I  began  judging  at  all, 
but  was  waiting  for  the  penning  of  the  birds,  than  going  on, 
I  said  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Clayton,  "  Never  ask  me  here  again, 
lor  I  will  not  come."  It  was  because  (as  per  Journal  of  April 
27th)  "  our  officer,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Society  for 
many  years,"  said  to  mo,  "  ThatM  my  pen.  I  am  showing  two 
pens  in  that  class,"  &3.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  an  nlHJavit 
that  both  pens  of  winning  Dragoons,  jc/icrt  judgeit,  wereYallow?, 
and  that  Jlr.  YardlejM  two  pens  (as  per  ctttaloguc),  one  a  pair 
of  Barbs,  and  the  other  a  single  Carrier,  v/ere  empty  pens 
when  I  awarded  the  prizes — entirely  empty. 

I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  feeding  or  watering  of  any  of  the 
pens  in  the  show,  for  I  saw  nothing  whatever  (myself)  of  either 
duty.  Mr.  Yardley,  it  seems,  won  two  second  prizes  out  of 
twelve  pens  exhibited. 

I  am  confident  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  if  the 
catalogues  sold  at  the  show  are  worthy  of  dependanee,  that 
Mr.  Ashworth's  pen  of  Dragoons,  second  prize,  pen  389,  were, 
when  judged.  Yellows  ;  Mr.  Yirdley'a  highly  commended  pen, 
391,  were  then,  when  judged,  Bhies. 

If  such  practices  are  rendered  permissible  in  poultry  shows, 
the  respfciable  portion  of  society  will  withdraw  from  a  pursuit 
in  itself  health-giving  and  harmless,  but  which  might  at  length 
equal  the  worst  features  of  a  racecourse. — Edward  Hewitt. 

[As  Mr.  Hewitt  does  not  intend  to  proceed  against  one  of 
the  parties  mixed  up  with  the  prooeediogs  at  this  show,  we 
have  inserted  his  letter.  We  have  received  other  letters  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  is  needless  to  insert  more. — Eds.] 


BEE-KEEPING   FOR   COTTAGERS. 

Althodoh  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  tliat  cottagers  may,  in 
favourable  situations,  materially  add  to  their  by-no-means-iarge 
incomes  by  what  is  commonly  termed  "  bee-keeping,"  yet  how 
few  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  ;  and  apart  from  the 
question  of  profit,  there  is  without  doubt  a  great  moral  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  practice.  The  man  who  undertakes  the 
judicious  management  of  bees,  will  seldom  fail  to  follow  the 
example  of  industry  set  by  these  diligent  and  hard-working  little 
labourer?,  and  profit  accordingly ;  his  garden  will  generally  be 
found  well  kept,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  the  person  who  will 
spsnd  his  evenings,  and  his  earnings  t)0,  at  the  publichouse. 

As  it  is  intended  in  these  lines  to  ofier  a  few  practical  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping  to  oar  brethren  of  small 
means,  to  whom  of  course  pmlit  will  be  at  all  times  the  main 
object  in  the  undertaking,  it  will  not  be  necessary  nor  advisable 
to  enlarge  upon  the  different  systems  of  management  advocated 
by  many  in  the  preseut  dny,  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  which 
are  in  most  cases  bee  houses,  patent  or  other  expensive  hives, 
numerous  glass  supers,  and  other  paraphernalia,  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  most  cottagers,  and  only  suited  to  those  who  can 
afford  the  expense. 

In  the  ca?e  of  a  cottager  about  to  engage  in  bee-keeping,  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  sort  of  lodging  he  will  provide 
for  the  bees  ;  and  he  can  find  nothing  better  for  this  purpose 
than  the  straw  hive,  but  not  one  of  the  shape  used  in  the  time 
of  our  great-grandmotherB.  It  should  be  moderately  large,  with 
a  flat  top,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  top  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  which,  when  the  bees  are  first  hived,  should  be  closed 
with  a  strong  bung;  besides  the  hive,  a  straw  cap  or  super 
should  be  provided  for  future  use.  Instead  of  placing  the  hive 
on  a  fixed  stool  or  stand,  the  most  convenient  method  is  to  pro- 
cure boards  about  18  inches  fqiiare,  and  let  these  rest  on  stal- 
dera  about  6  feet  long  ;  one  of  these  would  hold  four  hives.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  the  hives  can  be  moved  without 
disturbing  the  bees,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing,  &e.,  as  the 
hive  is  taken  up,  hoard  and  all.  The  entrance  to  the  hive 
should  he  out  in  the  board — never  in  the  hive,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case — about  3  inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep, 
gradually  sloping  up  to  the  centre  of  the  board  ;  this  plan  allows 
the  moisture  to  drain  from  the  hive,  while  it  affords  a  passage 
for  the  bees.  The  hives  should  be  placed  in  the  most  sheltered 
position  facing  the  south.  For  coverings,  nothing  is  better  than 
the  old-fashioned  straw  cover  or  cope,  which,  while  being  useful, 
presents  at  the  same  time  a  pleasing  and  rustic  appearance. 

And  now  supposing  everything  to  be  ready  for  the  new 
comers,  the  next  business  is  to  purchase  a  first  swarm  from 
some  neighbour  willing  to  sell ;  ono  thrown  off  about  tiie  middle 
of  May,  containing  about  a  gallon  of  bees,  will  be  the  beet  for 
the  purpose ;  the  price  probably  will  be  ruled  by  the  seas6n  or 
locality,  but  a  good  swarm  would  not  cost  less  than  lOo.     After 


establishing  the  bees  in  their  new  home,  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable  they  will  shift  for  themselves  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  when  they  must  be  watched,  and  if  they  then  cluster 
in  front  of  the  hiva  it  is  a  sign  that  the  hive  is  well  filled, 
and  should  it  be  a  good  season,  they  will  undoubtedly  swarm  ; 
but  this  should  never  under  any  eircumstanoes  be  allowed,  for 
it  such  hippen  to  be  the  case  the  swarm  will  generally  be  worth- 
less, aud  the  parent  stock  will  be  very  much  weakened.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  state  of  things,  as  soon  as  the  bees  are 
seen  to  cluster  in  front  of  the  hive  in  large  numbers,  the  cap 
or  super  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hive ;  the  bees  will 
soon  fill  it,  if,  as  was  before  mentioned,  it  happens  to  be  a  good 
season.  When  the  cap  is  full,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained 
if  a  small  pane  of  glass  is  inserted  in  the  super,  it  shonld  be  at 
once  removed.  The  better  plan  is  to  take  the  cap  off'  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  day,  replace  the  bung  at  once,  and  carry  the 
cap  some  little  distance,  placing  it  on  a  board  so  that  none  of 
the  bees  can  escipe;  in  a  few  minutes  the  bees  will  become 
uneasy  aud  restless  if  the  queen  do  not  happen  to  he  with 
them  ;  the  cap  may  then  be  lifted,  when  the  greater  portion  will 
escape  and  make  for  home,  the  rest  may  be  dislodged  with  a 
feather,  generally  with  impunity  ;  but  if  the  queen  happens  to 
be  in  the  cap  with  them,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  the  bees 
will  rest  contented,  and  display  no  anxiety  to  escape :  under 
such  circumstances  the  cap  must  be  replaced  until  the  following 
day,  when,  in  most  cases,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  freeing 
it  from  the  bees.  A  cap  of  honey  thus  obtained  will  generally 
weigh  8  or  10  lbs.,  and  as  it  is  of  the  very  best  quality  it  com- 
mands a  good  price.  In  towns  there  is  generally  someone  who 
will  buy  it  at  2s.  a-pound,  thus  rendering  a  cap  of  honey  far 
more  valuable  than  a  late  swarm  of  bees  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
bees  being  retained  in  the  parent  stock,  it  is  left  in  a  much 
hotter  position  to  stand  the  winter  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  swarmed. 

The  following  year,  supposing  the  stock  to  have  Btood  the 
winter  well,  it  will  come  out  strong,  and  probably  swarm  early. 
This  first  swarm  should  bo  managed  as  has  been  directed  in  the 
case  of  its  parent  stock,  but  on  no  account  should  the  old  stock 
be  allowed  to  swarm  a  second  time ;  to  prevent  this,  two  or 
three  days  after  swarming  it  should  be  capped,  which  will 
generally  answer  the  purpose.  A  good  cap  of  honey  will  always 
pay  better  than  a  second  swarm,  and  the  old  stock  will  always 
be  left  stronger ;  but  if  the  stock  is  determined  to  throw  off  a 
second  swarm,  it  should  be  hived  in  a  cap,  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  parent  hive.  The  bees  will  then  go  to  work  at  once, 
and  in  a  good  year  the  cap  will  soon  be  full,  and,  of  course, 
when  full  removed  at  once,  another  cap  being  substituted  for 
the  full  one,  unless  the  season  is  far  advanced.  In  some  sea- 
sons several  caps  of  tlie  very  best  honey  may  be  taken  from 
one  stock  by  pursuing  this  method,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
parent  hive  will  be  full  of  honey  ;  but  in  moderate  seasons 
both  the  old  stocks  aud  the  first  swarms  should  produce  one 
good  cap  of  honey. 

In  the  case  of  stock  hives,  the  cottager  must  first  determine 
how  many  he  will  keep,  and  then,  as  &  rule,  leave  the  heaviest 
swarms  of  the  previous  year ;  they  should  never  be  less  than 
20  lbs.  in  weight  in  the  autumn  to  stand  the  winter  well.  If 
there  are  not  sufficient  swarms  of  the  year,  old  stocks  maybe 
left.  The  writer  knew  a  case  where  a  stock  of  bees  stood  for 
fifteen  years  in  a  straw  hive,  swarmed  every  year,  and  only 
came  to  grief  by  the  foot  of  the  stool  decaying  in  the  ground, 
and  the  hive  tumbling  over.  After  the  stock  is  selected,  the  sur- 
plus hives  should  be  taken  in  the  autumn.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  will  bo  better  for  the 
cottager  to  employ  brimstone  torches  for  this  purpose;  he 
mi;;ht  fumigate  the  bees,  and  by  these  means  return  those  he 
wishes  to  take  to  his  stock  hives ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  is  an  advantageous  plan,  although  many,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  advocate  the  method. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifyiag  to  sea  the  practice  of  bee- 
keeping more  universally  adopted  by  the  poorer  class  of  cot- 
tagers, and  should  these  hasty  lines  tend  to  that  end,  the 
writer  would  be  abundantly  satisfied. — W.  J.,  ShcpherdsivcU, 


THE   EGYPTIAN  BEE,   THE   RASCAL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bee-keepers'  Convention,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  substance  of  which  was  as 
follows  :  — 

The  Egyptian  bees  were  bannliful  little  fellown.  Ha  took  a 
lo  of  hives  to  the  prairies.  Ha  found  that  the  Egyptian  bees 
were  cross  fellows.     They  wont  out  of  the  hive  like  a  flock'of 
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qaails.  In  his  esperimenting  \vith  them  he  used  armour,  but 
got  fltung  fearfully  never f.heless.  The  bees  stung  the  trees,  the 
weeds,  the  dogs,  the  children,  and  everything.  Bat  he  wanted 
to  give  them  their  dae  ;  they  made  more  honey  than  any  other 
bees  he  ever  knew,  bat  when  they  mado  it  they  meant  to  keep 
it.  He  was  not  certain  that  his  Egyptians  were  pure.  Mr. 
Langstroth  said  he  made  a  number  of  importations  of  the 
Egyptian  bee.  He  had  never  had  an  Esypfcian  qaeen  which  he 
was  sure  was  pure.  His  opinion  wis  that  the  Italian  bee  was 
a  cross  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  black  bee. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

Breeding  Erahmas  (F  r.).— We  stroncly  advise  you  not  to  breed  from 
a  Bingle-combed  Brahmn  if  you  have  any  idea  of  br-^ediag  for  exhibition, 
or  if  you  wish  to  have  first-ra*e  stock  Your  birds  are  badly  selected : 
you  have  a  bad  comb  for  the  hen,  and  deficient  feathering  in  the  cock. 
You  are  breedioR  for  raediocritv.  aud  will  attain  nothing  else.  Breed 
from  the  cock  rather  than  from  the  hen. 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Lime  (M.  V.  ^.).— We  always  preserve  our  eggs 
in  lime,  not  lime  water.  Thera  is  littld  difficulty  in  removing  them  if 
the  layer  is  tapped  at  one  end  and  the  ecrt^s  are  removed  in  course.  The 
lime  then  cbip-^  away,  but  if  it  is  attempted  to  dit?  them  out  from  the 
"mosaic"  they  break.— B. 

Brahma  Chickens  Crahped  (E.  ;V.).— You  would  have  done  far  bettor 
if  you  had  put  your  chickens  out  of  doors  at  once,  aud  kept  the  hen  shut 
up.  The  flooring  of  a  room  is  nearly  sure  to  cramp  chickens,  and  a  hen 
at  liberty  is  sure  to  lead  them  into  trouble.  Put  the  hen  under  a  rip  in 
a  dry  sunny  place,  give  them  strong  beer  to  drink,  and  feed  them  on 
boiled  egg  and  cooked  meat  chopped  fine.  If  anything  will  save  them 
this  will. 

Hamburgh  Cock's  Negk  Hackle  Fallen  (W.I.  D.).— Rub  the  bare 
spots  with  compound  sulphur  ointment.  If  you  have  not  that  at  baud 
anything  emollient  will  do,  provide!  it  is  free'from  salt  or  acid.  We  con- 
sider May  a  very  good  month  to  hatch  all  chickens. 

Spanish  Cockerel's  Facb  Ulcerated  (F.  r.).— We  think  the  case  is 
serious.  Powdered  alum  is  the  best  treatment,  but  if  it  stops  the  is<*ne 
the  face  becimes  thoroui^hly  diseased  with  a  knotty,  hard,  malignant 
tumour,  fills  the  whole  face,  and  eventually  tho  bird  dies.  If  yours  pre- 
sents these  features  we  advise  you  to  kill  it. 

Custard  for  Chickens  (O.'P.  Q  ).— We  never  give  custard,  we  give 
curd  made  in  the  followintj  manner:— The  milk  is  pat  on  the  fire,  and 
when  warm  it  is  turned  with  alum  into  thick  curd.  This  is  put  in  a  cloth 
and  twisted  opposite  ways,  whereby  all  liquid  is  got  rid  of;  and  the  curd 
being  dry  aud  hard  will  keep  for  days,  and  can  also  be  broken  off  a  piece 
at  a  time. 

Wetting  Incubating  Eggs  (Hampton  TF/cfr).— For  ten  days  before 
hatching  we  dip  our  hands  in  a  pail  of  water,  bring  them  out  streaming, 
and  wring  them  over  the  egLjs  two  or  three  times.  Two  days  before  the 
eggs  should  hatch  we  take  a  pail  two-thirds  filled  with  warm  water,  and 
put  all  the  eggs  in  it.  Those  that  contain  live  chickens  soon  feel  the 
warmth,  they  swim  and  kick  about.  They  remain  seven  or  ten  minutes, 
and  it  facilitates  hatching. 

Oiling  Game  Cock's  Head  (C.  C.).— The  best  olive  oil  is  the  best ;  the 
head  should  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  the  oil  then  wiped  off.  We  cannot 
answer  your  other  query. 

Cochin  Pullet  not  Broody  {A.  M.).— Few  complain  as  you  do.  Mnny 
are  vexed  at  the  number  of  broody  hens,  few  are  angry  at  the  number  of 
eggs.  Allow  her  to  go  on  laying,  and  buy  a  broody  lien  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  you  will  buy  her  for  half-a-crown.  whtu  you  have  done  with  her 
she  will  make  two  shillings,  and  the  Cochin  in  the  meantime  will  have 
liid  eggs  worth  double  the  outlay. 

Toulouse  Geese  not  Sitting  (Jut*titm).~Vi6  have  hern  largo  im- 
p  "^rters  of  Toulouse  Geese  for  many  years.  We  have  kept  thera  by  scores. 
We  never  knew  one  to  sit,  but  we  have  known  many  disappointments 
BufTered  by  those  who  would  not  hoUeve  they  did  not  sit,  and  therefore 
t'usted  them  with  egi^s.  The  Goose  in  question  is  a  marvel  if  she  be 
p  ire  bred,  which  we  doubt. 

Game  Cock  Moping  (Scottie).— The  Brown  Red  is  completely  out  of 
health,  and  from  your  description  can  only  be  restored  by  prompt  and 
strong  measures.  If  ho  is  at  this  time  of  year  bad  on  his  legs  we  think 
badly  of  him.  You  must  give  him  beer  to  drink  ;  give  him  raw  meat  aud 
raw  yolk  ol  egg  out  of  a  small  shallow  pit.  For  a  change  you  may  give 
bread  and  milk.  You  must  decide  whether  he  is  worth  the  trouble  You 
will  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  ol  vagaries  while  you  breed  from  crosses,  but 
many  of  the  best  birds  we  have  in  the  Game  classes  have  been  bred  in 
thi3  way.  You  must  watch  thi  p'oluce,  and  if  there  is  a  faulty  spot  vou 
must  supply  it.  It  is  just  like  the  raanuftctare  of  tbe  beverage  pome 
medical  celebrities  swear  by  in  the  present  d^y — port-wine  negus.  Tbe 
pati'^nt  tastes  it  aud  declares  it  to  hd  wrong  ;  somii  u-ine  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  declared  perfect.  If  water  had  been  added  it  would  have  been 
a  failure. 

Chicken  Food  (S.  B.). — You  will  need  no  licensj  for  making  aud  sell- 
ing it. 

Silkies  (Novice).— They  never  are  exhibited  as  Bantams.  They  ought 
to  be  in  the  "  Any  other  variety  "  class. 

A  DitAKS-DucK.— In  page  31U,  line  6  of  this  article,  for  "  vitality  "  read 
virilitji. 

Preserving  Eogs  (lUley). — You  will  see  what  a  very  excellent  authority 
says  to-day  about  lime  as  a  preserver.  Try  that  tiiode,  and  try  oiling 
thoroughly  an  equal  number  of  eggs  with  lioiled  linseed  oil,  sncb  as  is 
used  by  painters.  You  will  oblige  u<r  by  informing  us  of  the  results. 
Eggs  preserved  in  lime  water  acquire  a  vile  flavour. 

Penrith  Snow.  — ,1fr.  D.  P.  QowUnj  writes  to  us  to  ask  if  the  prizo 
money  of  that  Show  is  to  be  paid  ?  Perhaps  the  Secretary  will  answer 
the  question. 

Wharfrdale  Show.— We  are  informed  that  Mr.  G.  Todd,  Bridge  Street, 
Sunderland,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  bis  Black  Red  Game  Bantam 
cock, 

Brahma  Hen  Dying  Suddenly  (U.  W.). — We  think,  as  her  crop  was 
"  quite  full  rif  coro."  that  she  was  crop-hound,  and  died  in  consequence, 
proi)^b!y  from  pirtial  suffoca'.ion.  We  -xre  very  averse  to  whole  corn  as 
a  uight-cap  for  fowls ;  the  last  food  of  the  day  should  be  soft,  such  as 


ground  oats,  barleymeal,  &c.  A  broody  hen,  as  she  was,  usually  car© 
not  much  for  food,  and  does  not  over-fef  d.  It  is  bad  that  she  should,  as 
squatting  about  is  not  favourable  to  digestion.  Feed  very  lightly,  and 
if  tbere  he  any  tendency  to  a  hard  crop,  give  warm  water  freely. 

Blue  Jacobins.— Mr.' Jones  Percivall,  3G,  Choumert  Road,  Peckham, 
has  pome. 

Putting-on  Supers  {Scyhor). —  4.  super  should  never  be  put  on  until  a 
hive  exhibits  uomistakeable  signs  of  being  tenanted  by  a  strong  popu- 
lation. This  period  varies  with  the  district,  but  in  the  south  of  England 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  May  is  the  usual  time.  If  you  desire 
your  hives  to  swarm,  you  must  put  on  no  supers,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  a 
very  email  one  on  each  hive.  These  may  or  may  not  be  finished  by  the 
time  swarms  are  sent  forth.  The  better  way  is  to  decide  as  to  how 
many  swirms  you  would  like,  and  having  done  so,  pick  out  two  or  more 
of  the  strongest  and  most  forward  stocks  on  which  to  place  good-sized 
supers  as  soon  as  the  bees  show  signs  of  being  crowded.  It  is  seldom  of 
much  use  giving  supers  to  hives  after  th^y  have  swarmed,  unless  the 
season  should  be  a  very  good  one.  A  stock  which  has  partially  filled  a 
super  and  then  sends  ofi"  a  swarm,  may  finish  it  later  in  the  summer ; 
but  our  usual  plan  is,  under  such  circumstances,  to  transfer  the  super^ 
having  dislodged  the  boes,  to  some  other  stock  which  has  not  swarmed, 
if  we  have  any  such  then  unaipplied  with  super  accommodation.  Th's 
does  not  apply  to  very  small  supers,  which  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  original  hive. 

METEOROLOGtCAL   OBSEKVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long-  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  a.m. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
ot   Soil 
at  1  It. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

a 

aS"' 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min.     Bun. 

grass 

Inches. 

dpg. 

deff. 

deg. 

d.'g. 

deg.  1  def;. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  21) 

SO.OiS 

55.-! 

51.3 

N.W. 

48.0 

63.2 

40  7  I1S4.0 

33.4 

O.iOO 

Th.  27 

29.795 

54.3 

51.2 

N.W. 

49.6 

66  0 

44.1 

116  0 

42.0 

0.03O 

Fri.  28 

29.S75 

55.9 

51.0 

S.W. 

51.1 

62.3 

45.0 

100.8 

42.5 

0.299 

Sat.  29 

29.52G 

55.7 

53,7 

W. 

50,8 

64.0 

49.6 

112.3 

49.1 

0.341 

Snn.3^ 

29.795 

4S.3 

45.0 

N. 

51,0 

61.2 

45.5 

115.4 

42.4 

0.071 

Mo.    1 

S0,078 

51.0 

45.3 

N. 

49.9 

59.8 

38.8 

108.2 

38.8 

— 

Tu.    3 

so.no 

53.6 

48.1 

N.E. 

49.9 

59.2 

36.1 

89.4 

34.6 

— 

Means 

29.891 

53.5 

49.2 

50.0 

62.2 

42.8 

106.6 

41.1 

0.831 

REMARKS. 

23th. — "Dull  with  occasional  showers,  fine  evening,  rain  between  9  and 
10  p  M.  and  during  the  night 

27th. — Dull  in  early  morning,  but  cleared  before  noon,  then  very  fine,  a 
few  very  large  drops  of  rain  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  thunder  at 
3.31  P.M.,  heavy  shower  at  G  p.m  ,  fine  evening. 

28th. — Fine  in  early  morning,  sharp  shower  soon  after  11  a.m..  then  alter- 
nate sunshine  and  ohowers,  wet  evening.  [times  heavy, 

29th.— Wet  night  and  early  morning,  rain  at  intervals  all-dny,  and  some- 

30th.— Dull  iu  early  morning,  fine  by  10  a.m.  and  till  5 10  p.m.,  then  heavy 
rain  for  short  time,  fine  evening,  planets  very  bright. 

May  1st. — Very  fine  all  day,  rather  misty  in  the  evening  and  during  the 
night,  and  cold.  [fine  in  the  evening. 

2nd.— Misty  in  morning,  but  cleared  off  before  noon,  rather  dull,  but  very 
A  warm,  genial  week,  with  frequent  slight  rain. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  3. 
A  MODERATE  Supply  and  steady  demand  have  been  the  rule  for  the  past 
week,  and  a  good  attendance  on  the  market  days,  both  of  home  buyers 
and  those  from  the  provincial  market,  warrants  us  in  looking  forward  to 
an  i'jcrea=c  of  business.  The  varieties  of  hothouse  produce  now  offered 
comprise  Pines,  Grap^^s,  Strawberries,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Melons.  Large 
an-ivals  of  Potatoes  are  to  hand  from  Malta  and  Lisbon,  and  heavy  stocks 
of  old  remain  at  the  dep6ts. 

FRUIT. 
B,  d.        B.     d 

Apples i  Bleve    1    6  to  S  0 

Apricots diiz.    0    0  CO 

Cherries lb.    0    0  0  0 

Chestnuta bushel  10    0  18  A 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  21  0 


CiirrantB 1  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doz.  10 

Fdberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Crooseberriea quart  1 

fxrapes, Hothouse....  lb.  8 

Lemons ?'inO  6 

Melons each  6 


1  6 

18  0 

10  n 

12  0 


Malberrles Ih.  0 

Nectarines doz.  0 

Oranges f  l'>"  R 

Peaches dez.  20 

Pears, kitchen doz,  2 

dessert doz.  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums i  sieve  0 

Quinces doz.  0 

Raspberries lb,  0 

Strawberries    oz.  0 

Walnnta bushel  10 

ditto vlOO  1 


d.    fl. 

0  too 

0       0 

I)     10 

0     40 

0       6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  doz. 

Asparagus ■»»■  100 


Beans,  Kidney  ....^100  1 

Broad bushol  0 

Reet.Red dnz.  2 

Broccoli  bundle  0 

Brusaela Sprouts..  1  sieve  0 

Cabbage doz.  1 

CapBicuma  If- 100  0 

Carrots bnnoh  0 

Cauliflower doz.  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Colewort9..doz.  bunches  3 

Cacumbers  each  0 

pichling i\o7..  0 

Endive df>z.  a 

l^'ennel bunoh  0 

CrnrWo lb.  0 

Httrba bunch  0 

Horseradish   ....  bundle  3 


d.     8 

0  to  ( 

0        f 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

3 

8 
0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce    doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 
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From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three   years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  ia  63.2 

°,  and  its   night  tem- 

perature  4J.8°.     The  greatest  heat  was  86',  on  the  15th,  1833  j  and  the  lowest  cold  25°,  on  the  15th,  1850.    The  greatest  fall 

of  ram  was 

1.14  inch. 

CULTUEE  OF  PLEROMA,  HOVEA,  &c. 

^^  EW  species  and  varieties  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  have  been  introduced  to  our 
notice  in  abundance  of  late  years,  plants  cul- 
tivated for  their  foliage  rather  predominating 
over  those  admired  more  especially  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  Among  so  many 
new  and  beautiful  productions  it  is  very 
evident  that  numbers  of  equally  desirable 
subjects  do  not  receive  that  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  their  merits  deserve.  Deep  blue 
and  purple  flowers  ars  not  enough  grown  in  our  green- 
houses and  hothouses.  Azaleas  are  much  and  deservedly 
admired,  Heaths  equally  so,  and  the  different  classe.s  of 
Pelargoniums  are  in  all  gardens  ;  but,  unfortunately,  none 
of  the  above  have*  flowers  approaching  to  blue.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  flowers  possessing  the  above 
distinctive  mark  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  Besides 
Pleroma  elegans,  there  is  Hovea  Celsii  and  Lesohenaultia 
biloba  major ;  and  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
Statice  ai'e  not  so  much  looked  after  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Pleroma  elegans  when  well  grown  is  a  greenhouse  plant 
of  noble  appearance  ;  its  glossy  leaves  and  large  deep 
purple  flowers  render  it  one  of  the  most  effective  plants 
in  a  collection.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  cultivate  if  properly 
managed.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  the 
best  flowers  are  obtained,  and  the  plant  is  kept  in  better 
health,  if  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  house 
early  in  the  year  and  until  the  first  flowers  show  signs  of 
opening,  when  it  should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse. 

The  plant  is  propagated  bj'  cuttings,  which  strike  freely 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  if  they  are  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  imder  a  bell-glass.  The  way  to  manage 
them  is  this—  take  in  July  or  August  cuttings  of  the  same 
season's  wood  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  insert  a  number 
in  a  5-inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  peat,  one  of 
loam,  and  one  of  silver  sand.  The  cutting  pot  should  be 
carefully  drained,  and  three-fourths  filled  with  the  compost, 
filling  up  with  pure  sand.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are 
well  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  place  them 
in  a  growing  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  and  pinch 
them  frequently,  training  tl.e  shcots  so  as  to  make  com- 
pact specimens,  while  using  no  more  sticks  than  will  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  shoots  in  a  proper  position.  The 
best  form  for  the  plant,  nrd  that  which  shows  the  flowers 
t)  the  best  advantage,  is  the  bush,  keeping  the  plant  widest 
a'  the  top.  This  Pleroma  is  of  free  growth,  and  comes 
into  flower  in  a  young  state. 

After  plants  of  this  class  are  well  established,  they  re- 
quire repotting  about  once  ayear,  and  the  directions 
here  given  will  be  applicable  to  all  similar  subjects.  No 
one  will  ever  grow  healthy,  handsome  specimen  plants 
who  does  not  repot  them  with  great  care  and  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  training  and 
management  of  the  plants  in  a  young  state.  A  good  com- 
post for  the  Pleroma  is  two  parts  turfy  peat  and  one  part 
turfy  loam,  about  :!  inches  of  the  top  spit,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  tearing  the  turf  in  pieces  with  the  hand.  Enough 
No.  528.— Vol.  XX.,  New  Series. 


silver  sand  should  be  mixed  to  keep  it  open.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  give  hardwooded  plants  a  large  shift ;  the  pot 
should  not  be  more  than  Ih  or  2  inches  wider  than  that  in 
which  the  plant  was  growing,  and  the  ball  of  earth  should 
be  quite  moist  before  turning  the  plant  out  of  the  pot. 
After  repotting,  a  close  rather  moist  atmosphere  is  most 
suitable,  but  the  plants  should  not  be  watered  at  the  roots 
for  a  few  days.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  plants 
of  this  class  than  watering  them  immediately  after  repot- 
ting ;  the  new  material  is  saturated  with  moisture  before 
the  young  spongioles  are  formed  to  take  it  up,  and  before 
they  are  in  an  active  state  the  soil  becomes  sodden  ;  as  the 
roots  penetrate  into  it  they  are  killed,  and  if  watering  be 
still  persisted  in  most  likely  the  plant  will  be  entirely 
destroyed.  Instead  of  watering  at  the  roots  let  the  plants 
be  dewed  overhead  with  a  fine  syringe.  The  roots  will 
soon  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  afterwards  the  plants  may 
be  watered. 

The  best  position  for  the  plants  is  close  to  the  glass  in 
a  low  span-roofed  structure,  and  to  grow  hardwooded  plants 
well  they  should  not  be  crowded  with  Geraniums  and  fast- 
growing  plants  of  a  similar  character,  especially  when  in  a 
young  state.  When  the  plants  attain  a  large  tize  they  are 
apt  to  lose  their  leaves  near  the  bcse,  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  training  the  shoots  downwards.  The  most 
suitable  time  to  do  so  is  in  the  autumn,  as  the  plants  make 
the  best  flowering  shoots  if  they  are  allowed  to  ramble 
and  grow  out  during  the  summer. 

A  somewhat  similar  Melastomad  to  the  preceding,  of 
recent  introduction,  named  Lasiandra  macrantha,  has 
larger  flowers,  and  is  of  a  more  robust  growth.  It  requires 
rather  more  heat.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
if  they  were  produced  in  the  same  profusion  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  plant,  but  I  have  seen  it  both  growing  in  a 
stove  and  greenhouse  temperature  until  the  plants  were 
o  feet  high,  and  then  they  only  produced  one  or  two  flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  principal  shoots.  Very  different  is  the 
variety  Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda.  Ibis  has  been 
produced  in  small  pots  at  some  of  the  floral  meetings  at 
South  Kensington,  and  proved  itself  to  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion, plants  not  more  than  a  foot  high  flowering  profusely. 

Hovea  Celsii  is  another  plant  which  is  seen  even  more 
rarely  than  the  preceding,  but  when  it  is  well  managed, 
which,  however,  it  seldom  is,  its  pretty  little  deep  blue  flowers 
never  fail  to  please.  It  is  best  propagated  from  seed,  and 
should  be  grown  in  the  same  compost  as  that  recommended 
for  -Pleroma.  Small  plants  of  it  flower  freely,  but  if  it  is 
intended  to  make  tine  specimen  plant;  the  flowers  should 
be  picked  oft'.  The  shoots  must  also  be  bent  down,  in 
order  that  they  may  break  freely.  It  will  not  make  a 
specimen  by  pinching  the  points  out  of  the  shoots  without 
proper  tniining  ;  at  the  same  time  this  is  a  plant  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  though  I  fear  it  is  getting  very 
uncommon.  It  requires  much  skill  and  patience  to  grow 
a  specimen  of  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  plants  which  will 
repay  the  cultivator  for  all  his  care  and  attention. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  like  the  Hovea,  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland,   and  requires  greenhouse  treatment  all 
the  year  round.     It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  which  strike 
No.  1180.— Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Skeieb. 
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readily  in  sand  nnder  a  bell-glass  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green- 
house.^ The  moft  suitahle  compost  is  turfy  pea,^,  with  a  small 
portion  of  loam,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  silvf  r  sand.  This 
plant  is  now  seldom  grown  for  exhibition  pnrpoaes.  Indeed  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  at  any  of  the  Ljndon  shows 
since  Mr.  John  Fraser,  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Eoad  Nurseries,  with- 
drew from  exhibiting.  There  is  nn  other  free  flowering  plant 
which  I  know  that  has  flowers  of  the  same  beautiful  blue 
colour.  It  is  a  very  efieotive  plant  in  a  collection,  and  is,  I 
think,  indispensable  where  the  fize  of  the  pots  is  limited,  as 
it  cannot  be  grown  to  the  size  of  a  Clerodendron  or  Erica 
Cavendishii.  The  frequent  pinching  of  the  young  shoots  and 
tying  them  out  as  they  require  it  should  he  attended  to. 

The  Fhoots  of  thi?  species  have  a  close  upright  habit,  and  it 
does  not  make  a  specimen  so  readily  as  the  more  bushy  branch- 
ing species,  such  as  L.  formosa.  Keeping  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass,  and  shitting  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  must 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  also  peculiarly  liable  to  tbe  attacks  of 
green  fly,  and  may  be  seriously  injured  before  the  insects  are 
discovered,  as  they  huddle  together,  clinging  to  (he  stem,  and 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  young  shoots.  The  best  remedy 
is  fumigation  with  tobacco. — J.  D„ugl4s. 


DORSET  FRUIT  AND  ROSE  PROSPECTS. 

Till  we  arrive  at  May  the  14th  we  can  hardly  be  sure  of 
some  of  our  fruits.  At  present  the  following  is  a  faithful 
report : — Apple  trees  are  in  abundant  blcom,  and  not  yet  in- 
jured. Pears  a  siiilicient  crop,  and  not  materially  injured. 
Gooseberries,  Currants  (Red,  "White,  and  Black),  and  Easp- 
berries  most  abundant.  I  never  had  finercrops.  Sirawberries 
abundantly  trussed,  and  beginning  to  bloom.  Plums  good, 
and  not  yet  injured.  Cherries  set,  and  wonderfully  good. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  fair  crop,  and  better  than  I  expected 
after  such  a  cold  spring  in  such  an  exposed  garden.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  wholly  cropped  ;  others  have  dropped  their  blooms 
and  fruit  after  setting.  Trees  that  bore  no  fruit  last  year  will 
bear  well  this  year,  and  vice  versa.  Moderate  cropping  is  best : 
if  a  cri  ieal  spring  follows  heavy  cropping  the  tree  will  be 
more  likely  to  fail  in  bearing  than  one  that  either  bore  no 
frui',  or  was  moderately  cropped  in  tbe  previous  year.  I  give 
instances. 

Last  year  I  overcropped  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  Peach  : 
this  year  it  has  dropped  its  blooms.  Last  year  the  Early  Ascot 
— the  Eoyal  Ascot  is  more  appropriate — bore  only  two  frnits  : 
this  year  it  has  an  abundant  crop.  The  trees  are  side  by  side. 
It  is  curious  that  in  my  stable-yard,  where  the  Palmerston 
Peaches  (see  "Florist"  for  Miyj  were  grown,  and  which  is  a 
protected  situation,  all  the  trees,  except  afresh-planted  old  tree 
of  Grosse  Mignonne,  have  dropped  their  blossoms  and  fruit, 
whilst  in  my  two  other  exposed  gardens  the  trees  have  set 
very  respectably,  some  nobly.  I  am  glad  that  I  shall  have 
a  good  crop  of  Eiirly  Ascot,  Pine  Apple  Nectarine,  Nectarine 
Peach,  and  Dr.  Hogg.     They  are  four  of  the  best  varieties. 

As  regards  flowers,  I  can  only  speak  of  one — namely,  the 
Rose.  The  plants  are  in  superb  condition,  in  abundant  bud, 
with  beautiful  foliage.  I  hope  the  winds  will  bo  civil.  Some 
of  the  Eoses  show  colour.  From  the  12th  to  the  20uh  of  June 
is  the  best  time  to  see  I  hem  here.  The  yellow  wall  Roses  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  Miy.  They  also  are  ia  superb  condition, 
and  are  laden  with  buds. — W.  F.  EiDCLTFFE. 


PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  AMO^NA. 
In  common  with  many  others  I  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  article  on  page  303,  calling  attention  to  the  merits 
of  Primula  cortusoides  amtena  as  an  ornament  to  the  conser- 
vatory, and  the  mode  in  which  he  cultivates  it.  One  thing, 
however,  he  has  omitted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will 
remove  the  f'efect — he  has  not  stated  the  character  of  the  soil 
in  which  he  grows  it.  This  is  of  so  much  consequence  that  I 
am  sure  he  will  excuse  my  inquiring  further  about  it.  The 
family  of  Primula  differs  so  much  in  habit,  character,  and  re- 
quirements, that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  its  treat- 
ment, or  rather  all  the  kinds  must  not  be  treated  alike.  Our 
common  wild  Primroses  grow  in  both  shady  and  sunny  places, 
but  more  commonly  in  the  former,  and  are  generally  mott 
plentiful  on  soil  of  a  somewhat  calcareous  nature,  while  the 
Cowslip  likes  moisture,  and  often  a  stiff  retentive  soil.  The 
more  rare  Primula  farinosa  ia  only  found  in  wet  peaty  bogs,  ard 
I  imagine  P.  amccna  to  be  akin  to  this,  as  I  suppose  that  it  is 
an  improved  form  of  P.  cortusoides,  and  I  would  also  ask  if  its 


proper  name  is  not  P.  cortusoides  amoena  ;  but  if  it  is  a  variety 
of  this  species,  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original,  and 
when  flowered  in  the  manner  Mr.  Jones  describee,  it  must  be 
very  attractive.  I  imagine,  however,  that  there  is  some  special 
feature  in  the  soil  that  renders  the  culture  of  the  plant  fo 
successful.  We  occasionally  meet  with  Cyclamens  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  not  unfrequently  with  them  in  just  the 
reverse  condition  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Primula. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  not  been  at  all  successful  with  Primula 
cortusoides  atEcena,  owing  to  the  plants  having  been  aceidentally 
neglected  last  summer,  but  I  have  seen  sufficient  to  appreciate 
its  merits.  I  think,  from  its  appearance,  that  it  must  be  hardy, 
as  most  plants  are  which  die  down  to  the  ground  entirely.  I 
hope  Mr.  Jones  will  explain  to  us  whether  he  uses  peat  in  its 
cultivation  or  not.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Didsbury, 
it  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  district  a  few  miles 
south  of  Manchester,  is  a  black  sandy  soil  resembling  peat  in 
some  degree  in  being  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  similar  plants,  and  I  therefore  infer  that  it  suits  this 
Primula,  for  a  partially  peaty  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  Chinese  Primula,  P.  cortusoides,  and  P.  denticulata  ;  the 
case  is  just  the  reverse  with  the  wild  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and 
garden  Polyanthus. 

I  may  here  remark  that,  having  last  year  a  number  of  spare 
plants  of  P.  denticulata,  I  planted  out  a  portion  of  them 
amongst  shrubs,  and  I  find  many  of  them  have  survived  the 
past  winter,  suffering  more,  I  think,  from  worms  and  slugs 
than  from  frost;  for  although  most  of  the  plants  are  alive  they 
do  not  look  so  well  as  I  should  like.  I  hope,  however,  during  the 
ensuing  season  to  try  P.  amoena,  and  with  greater  success  than 
hitherto. — J.  R. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— No.  3. 

Climeehs  Suitable  foe  Long  Hoops  101!  Rafters. — In  small 
gardens,  or  where  there  are  not  fpeciul  etruc'ures  for  Grape- 
growing,  I  would  have  that  best  and  most  useful  of  all  climbers 
— the  Grape  Vine.  It  is,  I  know,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
our  best  authorities  that  Tines  and  plants  should  be  grown 
together,  but  good  Grapes  have  been  grown  in  greenhouses  or 
plant  houses  lit  for  the  dessert,  if  not  the  exhibition  table.  1 
cannot  see  the  consistency  of  tbe  objection  to  fruit  and  flowers 
being  grown  in  the  same  structures.  Do  we  not.  grow  some 
plants  solely  for  tbe  beairty  of  their  berries  ? — Sulanums,  for 
instance,  and  others,  which,  however  well  grown  and  berried 
they  may  be,  cannot  compare  to  clusters  of  Grapes  either  for 
the  gratification  of  the  eye  or  the  palate.  Whether  we  look 
upon  them  for  ornament  or  for  utility,  either  in  the  green- 
house or  at  the  dessert,  the  palm  must  always  be  given  to 
Grapes.  Simehave  an  idea  that  plants  of  any  kind  on  the 
roof  are  very  detrimental  to  plant-growth,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  so  when  the  shade  is  from  a  very  close  growth  ;  but 
there  need  be  nothing  of  this  kind,  for  the  most  that  we  want 
is  a  slight  shade  from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  September.  The  great  evil 
is  planting  the  Vines  too  closely.  I  would  not  have  them  in 
any  case  nearer  than  8J  feet  apart,  and  not  more  than  4  feet 
from  each  other.  At  this  distance,  no  class  cf  plants  shade  a 
greenhouse  too  much,  not  even  Vines,  which  it  seems  strange 
shoirld  be  looked  upon  as  more  injurious  to  plants  than  any 
other  class  of  climbers.  They  have  large  foliage  as  compared 
to  other  climbers,  but  the  leaves  are  not  put  forth  until  the 
best  of  hardwooded  plants  are  in  flower,  and  before  they  are 
fully  developed  that  class  of  plants  may  with  safety,  and  to  their 
benefit  under  any  circumstances,  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit ; 
whilst  those  which  remain,  as  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  are  ths 
better  of  the  shade  afforded  by  the  foliage  of  tbe  Vines.  Then 
in  winter,  when  no  shade  is  wanted,  the  Vines  are  leafless.  So 
that,  taken  all  in  all,  they  are  the  best  description  of  climbers 
for  a  greenhouse  ;  but  they  may  be  injurious,  like  any  other 
kind  of  climbers,  when  they  are  planted  very  closely  together, 
so  as  to  cause  a  deep  gloom. 

Presuming  that  Vines  are  planted,  in  addition  to  tbe  inside 
border,  part  will  need  to  be  outside.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  should  exceed  10  or  12  feet  wide,  but  less  will  do.  The 
front  wall  of  the  greenhouse  will  of  course  require  to  be  on 
pillars  to  allow  of  the  roots  passing  to  the  outside  ;  and  unless 
the  bottom  is  rock  or  gnivcl  it  oukIiI  to  be  concreted,  an  exca- 
vation being  made  so  that  the  border  may  be  about  3  feet 
G  inches  deep,  and  the  more  it  is  above  the  surrounding  ground 
level  the  more  dry  and  warm  it  will  be.     There  thould  be  a 
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drain,  with  the  bottom  of  the  border  inclining  to  it.  The 
bottom  of  the  border  may  be  covered  with  about  2  inches  of 
rongh  gravel,  which  must  be  rammed  firm  and  afterwards  run 
with  lime,  adding  two  parts  of  fine  gravel  to  one  of  lime,  and 
bringing  the  mixture  to  the  consistency  of  thin  mortar  with 
water.  The  drain  should  be  laid  on  the  concrete  in  a  channel, 
with  all  the  border  inclining  to  it.  When  the  concrete  has 
become  hard  place  9  inches  of  rubble  for  drainage,  and  then 
cover  with  a  layer  of  sods  grass  side  downwards.  The  border 
may  be  formed  cf  eight  parts  of  the  top  3  or  4  inches  of  a 
pasture  chopped  into  pieces  of  3  or  4  inches  square,  one  part 
of  old  lime  rubbish,  and  one  part  free  or  grit  stone  in  lumps 
from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  clenched  hand,  one 
part  fresh  horse  or  sheep  droppings,  and  presuming  a  part  to 
be  a  cartload,  add  ten  bushels  of  bruised  bones,  the  same  of 
charcoal,  and  five  bushels  of  calcined  oyster  shells.  The  whole, 
having  been  well  mixed,  should  be  placed  in  the  border  both 
inside  and  outside  9  inches  higher  than  the  intended  or  ulti- 
mate level.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  more  than  a  part  of 
the  border  at  a  time,  and  I  only  make  the  inside  border  the 
first  year,  considering  it  very  important  to  get  the  roots  well 
established  in  it.  I  find  that  the  roots'  more  readily  take  to 
the  outside  portion  of  the  border. 

The  best  time  for  planting  Vines  in  a  greenhouse  border  is 
in  spring,  when  the  shoots  are  li  to  2  inches  long,  and  the 
roots  should  be  planted  inside. 

The  kinds  which  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  with  no  heat  except 
that  necessary  to  exclude  frost  and  dry  up  damp  by  promoting 
a  circulation  of  air,  are  : — 

Black  Grapes. — Black  Cbampion,  B'ack  Hamburgh,  Franken- 
thal  (Victoria  and  Pope's  Hamburgh),  Dae  de  Magenta,  Gios 
Colman,  and  Trentham  Back.  The  Black  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria (Muscat  Hamburgh),  sometimes  does  well  worked  on 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  also  Black  Prince.  In  cold  situations 
Espiian  (Esperione),  and  Ingram's  Prolific  Muscat  ripen  more 
surely  than  any  of  those  named. 

White  or  Amber  Grapes. — Poster's  White  Seedling,  Chasselas 
Vibert,  Backland  Swefitwater,  General  della  Marmora,  and 
Chasselas  Eoyal.  The  White  Frontignan  does  fairly,  also  Cala- 
brian  Eaisin.  In  cold  situations  Eoyal  Muscadine,  White 
Romain,  Early  Saumur  Frontignan,  and  Early  Smyrna  Fron- 
tignan will  suit. 

The  treatment  of  Vines  in  greenhouses  not  differing  from 
that  in  vineries,  and  as  a  volume  might  be  written  on  their 
treatment,  I  must  refer  to  the  "  Vine  Manual  "  for  particulars 
of  management. 

A3  regards  climbers  I  should  have  a  drain  the  length  of  the 
border,  and  6  to  9  inches  of  rubble,  covering  with  a  layer  of 
turf,  and  filling  with  compost  9  inches  higher  than  the  ulti- 
mate level. 

The  compost  will,  of  course,  differ  with  the  subjects,  and  the 
kind  will  be  named  for  each,  but  I  may  say  that  loam  and 
peat  are  the  principal  materials.  They  must  be  of  the  proper 
descriptions.  The  loam  most  suitable  is  that  of  a  pasture 
where  the  soil  is  a  good  rich  yellow  or  hazel  loam,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  be  sandy  rather  than  clayey.  This  should  be  pared 
off  not  more  than  2  inches  thick,  and  chopped  up  in  pieces 
about  2  inches  square,  preserving,  however,  the  finer  portions. 
The  peat  should  be  from  an  elevated  moor,  where  there  is  a 
good  growth  of  Heather  or  Ling  ;  or,  if  the  common  Bracken 
(Pteris  aquilina),  U  plentiful,  or,  indeed,  present,  and  the  peat 
is  of  a  brown  colour  and  full  of  particles  of  white  sand,  it  is 
of  the  right  description.  Avoid  peat  from  low  ground,  and 
which  when  wet  and  squeezed  becomes  a  soapy  mass,  and 
gives  off  inky  water.  The  Heath  on  it  will  not  be  healthy,  nor 
will  any  good  greenhouse  plant  thrive  in  it.  It  is  well  to 
remove  the  Heath,  pull  it  off,  and  clear  away  any  deposit  of 
Moss  or  Lichen,  and  then  pare-off  the  peat  from  3  to  (5  inches 
deep  according  to  its  character.  It  should  be  chopped  up 
rather  roughly,  removing  any  stems  or  the  rhizomes  of  Ferns. 
Both  loam  and  peat  should  be  used  fresh.  Laaf  soil  is  another 
material  that  will  be  required,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  fully  half  decayed,  and  be  freed  of  twigs  or  old  deoayel 
branches  of  trees  or  other  timber  likely  to  cause  fungus  in  the 
soil. 

Manure  is  for  some  climbers  desirable,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses is  not  of  great  importance.  For  borders  it  should  be 
fresh  ;  horse  or  sheep  droppings  are  what  I  recommend. 

Acaciii  oleifolia  elegans. — This,  though  not  a  climber,  is 
most  excellent  for  covering  roofs.  It  makes  shoots  several 
feet  long  in  a  season,  has  pale  glaucous  green  leaves,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  in  long  suc- 


cession. My  plant  has  rarely  been  out  of  flower  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  but  its  general  time  of  .flowering  is  from 
September  to  April.  It  requires  a  compost  of  four  parts  loam, 
two  parts  peat,  and  one  part  each  of  silver  sand,  and  sandstone 
in  lumps  between  the  sizes  of  a  walnut  and  an  egg.  Being  an 
evergreen  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist  at  all  times,  and  should 
be  driest  in  April,  when  it  is  presumed  the  plant  will  be 
pruned-in  rather  closely  after  it  has  gi  o;vn  to  the  extent  re- 
quired ;  and  the  shoots  should  be  trained  so  as  to  cover  the 
rafters,  and  then  be  allowed  to  take  their  downward  course. 
Shoots  4,  5,  or  more  feet  long  will  hang  from  the  rafters  and 
be  clustered  with  their  golden  balls  of  bloom. 

Bifjnonia  jasminoides. — In  habit  this  has  the  appearance  of 
a  gigantic  Jasmine  ;  the  flowers  are  purplish.  It  is  very  free 
in  growth  after  it  has  become  established,  but  requires  patience 
at  first.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  short  shoots  from 
the  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  wood  should 
therefore  be  well  ripened  by  keeping  the  plant  dry  early  in 
autumn,  and  thinning  out  the  shoots  so  as  to  fully  expose  to  light 
and  air  those  left.  Prune  rather  freely  in  February,  leaving 
enough  of  last  year's  shoots  to  furnish  the  short  stubby  shoots 
which  usually  afford  flowers.  Use  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  loam,  half  a  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  free  admixture  of 
sand.  Water  the  plant  freely  when  it  is  growing,  but  keep  it 
rather  dry  in  winter.  Of  this  there  are  some  fine  varieties,  as 
Alba  magna,  Floribunda,  Rosea,  and  Splendida. 

Lapageria  rosea. — This  has  both  fine  foliage  and  fine  flowers, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  greenhouse  twiners.  The 
flowers  are  large,  bell-shapel,  and  of  a  blight  deep  rose,  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  in  summer,  usually  in  July  and  later. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  (L.  rosea  alba).  It  does 
not  make  any  great  way  at  first.  As  most  of  the  plants  sent 
out  are  seedlings,  they  do  not  flower  until  the  third  or  fourth 
season.  SjH,  peat  chopped-up  roughly.  Good  drainage  must 
be  provided,  as  when  the  Lxpageria  is  growing  and  flowering  a 
good-sized  plant  will  need  a  three- gallon  watering-potful  of 
water  daily.  When  not  growing  less  water  is  needed,  but  even 
then,  as  compared  to  other  plants,  the  watering  should  be  liberal. 
The  shoots  should  be  trained-up  straight,  all  those  coming 
from  the  base  being  encouraged,  and  the  shoots  ought  to  be 
disposed  rather  thinly.  The  pruning  should  be  confined  to 
thinning-out  the  old  and  weak  shoots. 

Mandevilla  suaveolcns  in  a  pot  is  poor,  but  planted  out  in  a 
greenhouse  border  it  is  magnificent.  It  is  an  evergreen,  pro- 
ducing white  and  sweet-scented  flowers  in  the  early  part  of 
summer.  The  plant  is  a  great  favourite  with  many  for  its 
sweet-scented  flowers.  Soil,  two  parts  light  loam,  and  a  part 
each  of  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
sharp  sand.  Water  the  plaot  abundantly  when  growing  and 
flowering,  and  syringe  it  freely  when  in  a  growing  state.  When 
at  rest  keep  it  ra'her  dry,  giving  no  water  as  long  as  the  foliage 
remains  fresh.  Thin-out  the  shoots  rather  freely  before  growth 
begins,  or  about  February,  and  do  not  keep  it  very  closely  tied- 
in  at  any  stage,  for  nothing  spoils  the  effect  of  this,  and,  in- 
deed, all  climbers,  so  much  as  keeping  them  tied-up  like  a  hay- 
band.  The  shoots  never  look  so  well  as  when  hanging  down 
from  the  rafters. — G.  ^Sbbey. 


MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  lovely  hardy  spring-flower- 
ing plant,  it  certainly  would  be  Myosotis  dksitiflora.  If  "G.  S." 
(see  page  303)  has  the  true  variety,  and  will  propagate  it  by 
cuttings  during  July  and  August,  when  it  will  strike  very  freely 
under  a  hand-light  in  a  shady  spot,  and  will  plant  out  the 
young  plants  in  as  dry  a  situation  as  possible,  either  there  to 
stand  the  winter  or  to  be  transferred  to  the  spring  beds  after 
bedding  plants  are  off,  I  venture  to  say  he  will  be  delighted 
with  it.  With  me  it  has  been  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom  since 
the  first  week  of  March,  while  Myosotis  sylvatica  is  even  now 
(May  1st)  scarcely  in  full  bloom.  I  remember  a  strong  recom- 
mendation was  given  some  time  since  in  a  leading  garden 
periodical  not  to  propagate  this  plant  from  cuttings,  but  from 
seed,  in  order,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  produce  hardier  and 
more  sturdy  plants  to  stand  the  winter  ;  but  I  can  only  say 
that  plants  from  cuttings  have  withstood  the  last  two  severe 
winters  almost  without  loss,  certainly  not  two  per  cent,  being 
killed.  "  G.  S.  "  says  his  flowers  open  of  a  pinkish  colour, 
from  which  I  infer  he  has  the  true  variety ;  it  does  so,  and 
some  plants,  even  from  cuttings,  more  so  than  others,  but  as 
the  flowers  age  they  change  to  an  azure  blue ;  a  bed  in  full 
bloom  does  not  present  the  slightest  trace  of  pink.    By  the 
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way,  I  wonder  the  London  market  florists  have  not  found  it 
out  aa  a  pot  plant.  Nice  little  plants  lifted  and  placed  in 
48-pot3  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame 
for  a  week  or  so,  burst  into  charming  masses  of  blue,  close  and 
compact,  and  I  venture  to  predict  would  sell  by  thousands. — 
William  Windebank,  Southampton. 


OAKWOOD   HOUSE,   MAIDSTONE— MARECHAL 
KIEL  ROSE. 

There  are  few  places  exhibiting  more  picturesque  beauty 
and  greater  fertility  than  the  vale  of  the  Medway  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Maidstone.  The  Medway, 
it  is  true,  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  natural  beauty  by  the 
necessities  of  navigation,  a  look  here  and  there  interrupting 
that  meandering  course  which  the  poet  and  romance  writer 
like  to  dwell  upon,  but  these  drawbacks  are  not  many,  and 
their  presence  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fact  of 
their  e-xistenoe  having  secured  an  excellent  path  along  the  side 
of  the  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  which  for  small  craft  it  is 
up  to  Tunbridge.  Its  course  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  town,  and  for  some  distance  below,  is  through  a  flat 
rather  than  an  undulating  country,  and  it  is  not  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  pleasant  village  of  Wateringbury  that  its  banks 
assume  that  irregular  ascending  tendency  which,  where  aided 
by  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  diversity  of  cultivation, 
produces  a  rich  landscape.  The  acreage  under  Hops  and  fruit 
in  many  parishes  exceeds  that  of  corn.  Peeping  out  here  and 
there  over  the  tops  of  trees  may  be  seen  the  spires  of  churches, 
and  often  nestling  around  them  a  picturesque  village  of  dwell- 
ings of  the  seventeenth  as  well  as  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, while  surrounding  all  are  frequently  found  umbrageous 
fruit  trees  which  at  the  proper  season  yield  basketful  after 
basketful  of  their  tempting  treasures — not  here  tempting  to  be 
eure,  for  the  abundance  is  such  that  but  few  charges  are  made 
at  the  magistrates'  oiSee  for  fruit-stealing,  and  in  these  cases 
the  offenders  are  mostly  vagrants.  The  sylvan  beauty  is  no- 
where marred  by  the  smoke  of  manufactories,  or  at  all  events 
bat  little  harm  is  done  in  that  way.  In  such  a  district,  as  may 
be  expected,  land  is  dear,  eligible  sites  for  villas  commanding 
high  prices.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  is  now  and  then  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  mansion  whose  importance  and  sur- 
roundings imply  that  it  has  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  of  a  bygone  age  and  is  still  occupied  as  such, 
while  others,  equally  important  and  well-situated,  have  but  a 
modern  history ;  such  an  one  is  the  mansion  which  I  will 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

Oakwood  House,  the  residence  of  L  D.  Wigan,  Esq.,  a  newly- 
erected  and  commodious  mansion,  is  situated  less  than  a  mile 
from  Maidstone,  and  about  half  that  distance  from  the  river 
Medway,  which  at  this  point  fljws  from  south  to  north.  The 
residence  being  on  the  left  bank  has  its  principal  front  to  the 
east,  the  dressed  grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  being 
mostly  in  that  direction.  The  mansion  is  one  of  those  enriched 
modern  erections,  constructed  of  red  brick  and  Bath  stone,  in 
which  internal  comfort  and  outward  display  are  happily  united. 
As  a  residence  it  is  beautiful,  while  the  site  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Th  highly  cultivated  district  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Medway,  including  the  fruit-famed  districts  of  the  two  Far- 
leighs  (East  and  West),  Tovil,  Loose,  and  the  heights  beyond, 
are  all  seen,  while  no  more  of  the  town  of  Maidstone  is  visible 
than  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  town  is  there  ;  and  beyond  that, 
over  the  undulating  park  and  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Eomney, 
is  seen  in  the  distance  the  chalk  cliff  of  that  ridge  of  hills  com- 
monly called  the  backbone  of  Kent. 

Eeturning  to  my  starting  point,  I  may  remark  that  Oakwood 
House  and  all  its  surroundings  are  of  modern  date,  the  trees 
which  give  it  a  name  alone  excepted.  Its  situation  is  snfli- 
ciently  elevated  without  being  bleak,  and,  being  well  backed  by 
trees,  it  has  a  snug  appearance.  The  garden  front,  as  already 
stated,  faces  the  east,  or  rather  south-east,  the  carriage  entrance 
being  to  the  north,  while  a  spacious  front,  equalling  the  south- 
ern one  in  length  and  importance,  faces  the  west  or  south-west, 
terminating  with  that  indispensable  appendage  to  a  mansion  of 
importance,  a  billiard-room.  A  rather  imposing  verandah  or 
corridor,  partly  glazed,  runs  along  the  principal  garden  front, 
while  a  conservatory  and  exotic  fernery  are  united  to  it  at  the 
southeast  corner.  A  broad  walk,  with  a  corresponding  ample 
width  of  turf,  forms  a  terrace  on  which  the  house  stands,  while 
sloping  banks  unite  it  with  the  ground  below,  to  which  steps 
give  access  at  suitable  places,  the  descent  at  the  principal  front 


,  being,  perhaps,  as  much  as  12  or  15  feet.  A  series  of  flower 
beds,  forming  what  is  usually  called  the  Florentine  chain,  run 
along  the  belt  of  turf  on  the  upper  terrace,  while  below,  beds  of 
greater  dimensions  are  in  the  course  of  formatiun,  the  whole 
of  the  alterations  contemplated  there  not  being  yet  completed  ; 
indeed,  much  of  the  space  now  being  laid  out  in  pleasure 
ground  was  a  few  years  ago  a  quarry,  and  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  the  inequalities  thus  formed  to  give  that  undulating 
character  so  much  admired  by  those  who  assume  to  be  judges. 
Some  precipitous  cliffs  will  remain  only  partially  clothed  with 
foliage,  while  other  eminences  will  be  crowned  in  that  way, 
dells  and  other  inequalities  being  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
space  at  command  is  ample  for  all  purposes,  and  includes  a 
large,  perfectly  level  area  at  the  base  of  the  terrace  slope,  and 
what  shrubs  and  trees  had  been  planted  were  succeeding  well, 
the  large  Oaks  at  the  back  and  western  side  of  the  mansion 
affording  sufficient  shelter  to  the  whole. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  to  the  west  of  the  mansion,  a  walk 
leading  from  one  to  the  other  through  what  will  be  masses 
of  shrubbery.  Some  Ehododendrons  were  thriving  well  in  the 
ordinary  soil  of  the  place,  assisted  only  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
obtained  from  the  adjoining  wood.  Mr.  Piggott,  the  able  gar- 
dener, is  of  opinion  that  leaf  mould  is  inuch  deteriorated  by 
confinement  and  heating  when  it  is  formed  in  the  usual  way. 
Sjme  extensive  orchards,  of  many  years' standing,  adjoin  the 
ground  in  this  direction.  The  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  were 
masses  of  bloom,  and  the  Apple  trees  equally  promising, 
though  not  fully  out  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

In  the  conservatory  adjoining  the  mansion  attention  is  first 
arrested  by  two  noble  specimens  of  Indian  Azaleas  of  great 
size,  standing  like  sentinels  at  the  doorway ;  further  in  was  a 
specimen  Acacia  grandis,  12  feet  or  more  high,  and  about  half 
that  in  diameter,  a  mass  of  bloom.  Several  Coleuses  had  also 
been  brought  forward  in  a  warm  place,  and  graced  the  conser- 
vatory ;  amongst  them  the  variety  named  Her  Majesty  was  by 
no  means  the  least  ornamental.  A  vigorous-growing  Begonia, 
named,  I  believe,  B  ricinifolia,  was  also  in  full  flower,  while 
some  well-flowered  Salvias  formed  the  background,  with  speci- 
mens of  a  useful  Pelargonium  for  forcing  called  Crimson  King. 
It  is  one  of  the  greenhouse  kinds.  The  most  meritorious  pro- 
ductions in  the  house  were  some  excellent  plants  of  Eoses  in 
bloom,  not  with  tiny  imitations  of  bloom,  but  large  heads  ;  the 
varieties  being  mostly  well-known  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  as  Victor 
Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Alexandrine  Bichmeteff,  and  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  while  the  Teas  were  represented  by  Madame 
Falcot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  a  respectable  plant  of  Maifichal 
Niel,  having  several  blooms  upon  it.  But  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  a  fine  plant  of 
this  variety  in  full  bloom  occupying  the  rafters  of  a  part  of  the 
roof,  and  it  was  well  worth  a  considerable  journey  to  see.  I 
believe  the  house  was  only  erected  two  years  ago.  This  Mii^chal 
Niel  Eose  was  budded  in  18C8  on  a  Briar  stock,  and  planted 
out  in  a  border  at  the  back  wall  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  wide, 
but  of  considerable  depth.  How  the  plant  flowered  last  year 
I  forgot  to  inquire,  but  it  sent  up  seven  branches  or  shoots, 
which  were  all  trained  in  different  directions,  the  longest 
shoot  being  15  feet  long,  and  the  shortest  11  feet.  Every  shoot 
was  laid  in  to  its  tip.  The  united  growth  of  the  seven  shoota 
was  85  feet,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  third  week  in 
April,  there  were  seventy-eight  full-blown  Eoses  upon  these 
shoots,  and  118  in  various  stages  of  the  bud.  The  expanded 
flowers  were  as  large  and  full  as  could  possibly  be  desired,  and 
being  all  pendant,  had  the  best  possible  effect,  showing  that 
such  a  position  is  the  best  this  Eose  could  have  ;  for  in  point  of 
colour,  form,  size,  and  fulness  of  centre,  I  have  never  seen  any 
specimen  at  the  Eose  shows  nearly  so  good  as  those  at  Oakwood. 
I  believe  the  only  use  made  of  the  knife  in  its  management 
has  been  to  cut  off  the  flowers,  and  this  year  there  promises  to 
be  an  abundance.  Mr.  Piggott,  however,  thinks  it  will  not 
figure  as  a  pot  plant,  the  weakness  of  the  flower-stems  always 
leading  to  their  hanging  head  downwards,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  Tea  Eoses,  including  some  of  the  most  popular 
kinds ;  but  when  Marficbal  Niel  is  grown  as  a  climber  this 
tendency  becomes  a  recommendation,  and  in  the  case  now 
described  it  would  be  impossible  to  suggest  an  improvement. 
The  long  shoots  were  studded  at  regular  intervals  with  clusters 
of  buds,  having  generally  one  full-blown  Eose  of  the  richest 
gold  colour,  while  the  foliage  was  also  all  that  could  be  wished 
for. 

As  the  fine  situation  and  fertile  soil  favour  the  growth 
of  most  plants,  in  a  few  years  Oakwood  House  will  be  one  of 
the  prettiest  residences  in  the  neighbourhood ;   for  although 
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there  is  not  that  extensive  area  of  grass  land  which  is  to  be 
seen  surrounding  many  maosions,  there  is  sufficient  in  the 
principal  direction  to  carry  the  eye  on  to  other  interesting  ob- 
jects, and  privacy  is  as  much  secured  as  in  the  most  rural  dis- 
trict. The  whole  estate,  or  rather  the  home  farm,  including 
the  pleasure  ground,  Ssi.,  may  be  all  classed  as  dressed  ground, 
a  considerable  extent  being  in  Hops  and  a  large  area  in  orchard, 
and  this  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  principal  residence.  The 
soil  has  the  reputation  of  producing  some  of  the  best  Hops  in 
the  kingdom.  The  rather  crooked  ungainly  poles  of  the  district 
were  being  replaced  by  fine  straight  ones  from  Norway,  which 
also  had  their  lower  ends  charged  with  creosote  in  the  manner 
lately  described  in  the  papers  upon  Hop  cultivation  ;  and  other 
things  were  being  done,  showing  that  Mr.  Wigan  was  entering 
enthusiastically  into  farming  and  gardening  affairs,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  well  seconded  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Piggott,  who 
iiid  the  superintendence  of  the  whole. — J.  Eoeson. 


VIOLA  LUTEA  GRANDIFLORA  AND  VIOLA 

CORNUTA  PERFECTION  AS  BEDDERS. 
I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  bedding 
plants  to  the  merits  of  this  Viola,  which  I  believe  will  super- 
sede the  Calceolaria  as  a  yellow  bedder.  I  briefly  noticed  the 
plant  at  page  200,  vol.  xix.,  but  I  find  I  did  not  do  justice  to 
it  then. 

The  treatment  is  very  simple.  In  November  I  put  in  as 
many  cuttings  as  I  could  obtain  in  a  cold  frame,  with  the  Cal- 
ceolarias inserted  in  October,  and  not  one  of  the  Viola  failed, 
whilst  out  of  nine  hundred  Calceolaria  cuttings  I  only  saved 
thirty.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  failed  wilh  Calceolarias, 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  loss,  as  the  treatment  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  usual.  1  now  intend  discarding  the  C-ilceo- 
latia  a«  a  bedder,  for,  let  the  plants  be  attended  to  as  you  will, 
there  is  always  a  blank  in  the  blooming,  besides  the  vexation  of 
their  going  off  in  the  midst  of  the  season,  and  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  takes  the  polish  off  Calceolarias  almost  sooner  than 
•anything  I  can  call  to  mind.  Upon  Viola  lutea  grandiflora,  on 
"the  contrary,  the  rain  has  no  effect. 

I  potted  the  old  plants  of  Viola  in  November,  placing  them 
•in  a  cold  frame,  and  not  one  died,  the  protection  being  a  single 
■mat  thrown  over  the  frame.  Of  course  the  pots  during  the 
severe  frost  were  one  mass  of  ice.  I  therefore  believe  that  if 
f  had  had  the  courage  to  have  left  a  plant  out  in  the  open  air 
it  would  have  lived,  as  I  think  frost  has  more  effect  on  a  plant 
dn  a  pot  than  on  one  planted  in  the  ground.  With  me  it  has 
been  in  flower  six  weeks — for  the  last  three  weeks  without  pro- 
tection— and  it  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom,  and  will  remain  so 
till  November  is  far  advanced.  Last  year,  up  to  the  end  of 
2Juvember.  frost  did  not  injure  the  flowers  in  the  least,  and 
when  I  lifted  the  old  plants  they  were  showing  well  for  bloom. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  off  cuttings  without  flowers 
-or  flower  buds.  I  believe  it  will  be  best  propagated  iu  the 
.autumn,  as  I  have  struck  a  quantity  of  cuttings  this  spring, 
and  though  they  are  now  in  flower  they  are  but  small,  but  in 
all  probability  they  will  improve.  The  flower  is  of  a  very 
striking  yellow ;  the  plant  of  a  good  habit,  easily  propagated, 
and,  planted  9  inches  apart  in  the  flower  garden,  it  will  soon 
^11  up  As  I  before  said,  the  rain  damages  this  Viola  the  least 
■of  anything,  the  fljwers  not  holding  the  water.  I  go  over  the 
plants  and  pick  the  old  flowers  out  twice  a-week ;  doing  so 
Seeps  the  plants  from  wasting  their  strength  iu  perfecting  the 
seed,  and  sets  off  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  struck  I  plant  them  out  in  a  cold 
frame,  gradually  hardening  them  off.  I  should  add  that  I  find 
•autumn-struck  cuttings  flower  earlier  than  old  plants,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  shoots  employed  for  cuttings  being  prepared 
to  bloom.  The  soil  which  I  employ  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
<if  loam  and  leal  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  The  plant  may 
also  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots.  When  potting  the 
old  plants  in  November  I  divide  them.  I  was  anxious  to  secure 
.a  stock,  otherwise  I  should  have  left  plants  out  of  doors  to  test 
•their  hardiness.  The  flowers  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
•cutliog,  for  they  rise  from  3  to  6  inches  on  the  stem,  last  long, 
and  when  mixed  with  other  cut  flowers  are  very  eft'ective.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  how  this  plant  has  done  with  others.  I 
3rave  recommended  it  to  all  who  I  know  take  an  interest  in 
2iardy  bedding  plants,  and  all  who  saw  it  at  once  resolved  to 
^row  it. 

Viola  coenuta  Perfection. — This  was  very  good  with  me 
last  season,  but  is  not  so  readily  propagited  as  the  foregoing; 


when  I  say  not  so  readily  I  mean  the  same  number  of  cuttings 
cannot  be  obtained  from  it.  I  wintered  a  few  along  with  the 
Calceolarias,  but  being  afraid  I  kept  the  stock  in  pans,  just  pro- 
tecting them  from  frost.  This  is  not  an  early  bloomer,  but 
when  it  begins  to  flower  it  continues,  and  the  colour  is  rich.  I 
have  great  hopes  of  this.  Lobelia  speciosa  is  not  to  be  thrown 
away,  but,  when  everything  is  said  in  its  favour,  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  it  is  blank.  Viola  cornuta  Perfection  was 
good  when  I  took  it  up  at  the  end  of  October.— S.  Castle, 
Gardener  to  J.  A.  Baniiemian,  Esq.,  Preslwich. 


NEW  GRAPES. 
I  HAVE  just  (May  lat)  been  through  the  admirably-managed 
kitchen  garden  of  Sherborne  Cattle,  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  two  of  the  new  Grapes,  about 
which  there  have  been  conflicting  opinions.  One  house  was 
filled  with  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Mr.  Pragnell,  the  gardener,  was  loud 
in  its  praises  as  a  late-keeping,  well-flavoured  variety.  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  it  in  use  until  within  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  Vines  were  breaking  strongly,  and  showing  evidence  oJ 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  foliage  is  certainly  very  peculiar,  not 
so  handsome  as  that  of  the  Hamburgh  and  other  well-known 
varieties.  Golden  Champion  he  was  also  loudly  in  favour  of, 
and,  as  I  saw  it,  it  promised  well,  but  he  says  it  must  be 
grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  ;  on  its  own  roots  he  does  not 
think  so  much  of  it,  but  thus  grafted  he  esteems  it  as  a  most 
valuable  Grape. — D.,  Btal. 


FORM  AND   COLOUR.— No.  2. 

FoKii  in  plants  of  more  lowly  growth  assumes  a  subtle  and 
more  intricate  character,  equally  powerful,  and  from  its  greater 
variety  more  generally  admired.  But  here,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  form  does  not  stand  alone ;  colour,  from  which  it  is 
always  inseparable  in  plant  life,  assumes  an  importance  only 
second  to  that  of  form  itself.  Take,  for  example,  a  Fern  frond,  in 
the  structure  of  which  the  greatest  intricacy  and  most  exquisite 
grace  are  developed  ;  deprive  it  of  its  colour,  and  it  becomes  of 
comparative  insignificance,  because  the  two  things  are  so  en- 
tirely inseparable.  Orchids,  fine-foliaged  plants,  or  any  choice 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  are  just  so  many  examples  of  the 
power  of  form  and  colour  combined,  and  it  is  to  those  species 
and  their  varieties  iu  which  these  are  best  united  to  such  other 
excellencies  as  a  robust,  free,  habit  of  growth  ;  earliness,  lateness, 
or  continuity  of  flowering,  that  preference  is  justly  given. 

In  picking  out  a  collection  of  plants  care  should  be  taken  to 
choose  kinds  which,  as  in  a  Gloxinia,  best  combine  elegance  iu 
the  form  and  disposal  of  the  foliage  and  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
or  which,  as  among  Fuchsias,  may  by  high  culture  and  skilful 
training  be  made  to  assume  most  symmetrical  proportions, 
imparting  an  air  of  perfect  grace  to  (he  plants,  and  displaying 
the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

Even  in  training  a  plant,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
form  is  highly  important.  A  well-grown,  well-trained  Fuchsia 
is  greatly  superior  to  one  of  a  similar  kind  which  has  been 
allowed  to  follow  its  natural  bent,  and  has  so  become  a  mere 
squat  bush.  The  study  of  form,  as  naturally  developed  in  the 
growth  of  plants,  is  very  useful  when  rightly  followed.  To  be 
successful,  some  tax  must  be  made  upon  one's  judgment  in 
order  rightly  to  read  the  page  of  Nature's  book  opened  wide 
before  us.  To  illustrate  this  I  cannot  do  belter  than  again 
revert  to  the  Fuchsia,  taken  for  an  example  because  it  is  so  well 
known,  and  its  culture  so  generally  understood.  To  look  at  a 
plant  of  it  growing  freely,  but  left  untrained,  we  see  little  else 
than  a  dwarf  spreading  bush  with  pendant  flowers,  anything 
but  suggestive  of  the  appearance  of  a  well-grown  plant.  Nature 
in  this  instance  offers  to  us  a  plant  yielding  a  profusion  of 
pretty  pendant  flowers,  borne  on  long  flexible  shoots,  freely 
produced  from  the  parent  stool,  yet  conveying  but  a  faint  im- 
pression of  the  exquisite  symmetry  to  which  it  may  be  brought 
by  high  culture  and  skilful  training.  Whoever  first  thought  of 
training  this  plant  to  the  form  of  a  cone,  certainly  read  Nature's 
lesson  aright ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  E  )se.  To  see  its  wild  luxuriant  growth  one  would 
hardly  suppose  it  to  be  possible  such  a  plant  should  ever  be 
introduced  into  gardens  in  the  form  of  a  stiff,  unsightly 
standard  ;  but  what  is  more  surprising  is  that  this  ugly 
model  should  be  almost  universally  copied,  so  that  hardly  a 
garden  is  to  be  seen  without  some  of  these  monstrosities.  Why 
this  is  so  I  can  hardly  understand  ;  it  certaicly  points  to  a 
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want  of  originality  on  the  part  of  us  gardeners,  and  ir  an  in- 
stance of  fashion  or  slavish  iiuit»tion  which  cannot  be  too  soon 
forgotten.  Sorely  we  have  sufficient  courage  and  manliness 
to  own  ourselves  to  be  wrong !  I  for  one  will  own  I  have 
budded  and  planted  hundreds  of  standard  Eoses,  but  of  my 
own  will  r  will  never  plant  another,  for  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  E  lees  require  no  assistance  from  stocks  of  any  kind,  but 
grow  and  flower  as  freely  and  as  well  on  their  own  roots  as  thpy 
do  when  budded  or  grafted  upon  Bnar  or  Manetti  stocks.  The 
man  to  whom  the  use  of  stocks  is  really  beneficial  is  the  nur- 
seryman, simply  because  their  use  enables  him  to  increase  his 
stock  of  sorts,  new  and  old,  with  the  greatest  expedition  and 
economy,  and  so  to  all  Eoses  not  trained  to  walls  I  would  im- 
pait  the  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  knowing  from  actual  ex- 
perience how  easily  and  quickly  this  can  be  done.  No  stiff- 
ness, no  formality  is  visible  in  such  plants;  their  tapering 
forms,  laden  with  fine  flowers  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
upwards  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  offer  to  the  eye  rich  masses 
of  floral  loveliness,  to  which  the  beautifnl  foliage.  Nature's  foil, 
forms  a  fitting  background. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  forms  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously imparted  to  plant?,  according  to  the  respective  habits 
of  their  growth,  which  ought  always  to  be  carefully  studied. 
Iraining  should  really  be  eimplv  the  bringing  back  of  a  plant 
from  the  unkempt  wildness  of  NUure,  so  that  the  growth  may 
be  regulated  to  graceful  order.  It  con  serve  no  good  purpose, 
and  18  opposed  to  good  taste,  to  torture  any  plant  into  a  gro- 
tesque or  unnatural  shape;  rather  should  we  strive  to  produce 
objects  combining  simplicity  of  foim  with  elegance  of  appear- 
ance, and  to  do  this  so  skilfully  as  to  conceal  all  evidence  of 
the  means  by  which  our  handiwoik  has  been  performed,  for 
every  stake,  string,  or  wire  Tisible  when  the  plant  is  in  its  full 
beauty  is  a  blemish. 

Turning  now  to  tie  study  of  form  in  its  relation  to  the 
design  ci  a  flower  garden  or  fhinbbery,  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry and  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  geometrical  forms  is 
important.     Masses  of  flowers  tastefully  arranged  impress  the 
mind  favourably,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  are  growing ;  but  I  must  qualify  this  with  another  truth 
equally  weighty,  and  that  i=i,  when  the  beds  of  a  flower  garden 
have  simple  and  graceful  outlines  corresponding  well  with  each 
other,  the  p'ants  growing  in  the  beds  will  certainly  be  more 
admired  than  others  seen  in  a  very  complicated  design.     A 
severely  geometrical  pattern  composed  of  angular  forms,  each 
fitting  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  must  always  pos- 
sees  a  certain  air  of  formality,  no  matter  how  skilfully  the 
colours  may  be  arranged.     It  must  be  granted  that   such  a 
design  when  placed  near  a  noble  mansion,  and  having  such 
accessories  as  beautiful  statuary,  balustrading,  and  vases,  pos- 
sesses much  that  is  stately  and  dignified,  yet  these  important 
teatures  rarely,  it  ever,  atone  for  or  cause  one  long  to  forget 
the  harsh  uncompromising  outlines  of  the  beds,  which  are  only 
to  be  viewed  favourably  as  forming  part  of  the  grand  whole  • 
lor  If  we  venture  to  dissect  such  a  garden,  and  seek  for  amuse- 
*"  u  u^u        study  of  individual  beds,  our  first  impression, 
probably  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  one,  would  most  likely 
BuJfer,  and  be  very  much  weakened— so  true  is  it  that  to  be 
really  and  contimiously  enjoyable  a  flower  garden  must  possess 
other  charms  than   those  visible  at  the  first  glance.     It  is 
doubtless,  very  gratifying  to  hear  the  exclamation,  '  How  very 
lovely  !     called  forth  by  the  first  sight  of  the  entire  garden, 
but  It  13  much  more  so  if  a  closer  inspection  of  the  beds  sus- 
tains the  interest  of  the  visitor,  making  a  stroll  from  bed  to 
bed  a  thing  to   be  cared   for  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.     One 
reason  for  this  is  because  geometrical  precision  does  not  al- 
ways imply  beauty.     In  a  kitchen  garden  we  look  for  and  ad- 
mire this  precision  because  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of   economising  all  available  space  ;    and  as 
angular  forms  fit  best  to  each  other,  these  are,  of  course,  the 
right  ones  to  impart  to  the  quarters  and  borders.     But  in  the 
flower  garden,   where  luxurious  enjoyment,  amusement,  and 
repose  are  sought  after,  and  the  stern  realities  of  life  are  for 
a  time  softened  or  forgotten,  graceful  forms  and  soft  flowina 
lines  should  nrevail. 


that  this  impression  may  not  be  effaced  by  a  closer  inspection, 
there  must  be  no  clashing,  either  in  the  forms  of  the  beds  or 
the  colours  of  the  flowers.  A  garden  having  all  its  beds  of  an 
angular  form  is  more  pleasing  to  look  upon  than  one  display- 
ing a  confused  assembly  of  curves  and  angles.  Purity  is  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  design,  and  such  an  effect  can  only  be 
produced  in  this  instance  by  associating  forms  of  a  similar 
character,  or  which  show  by  their  outlines  that  they  sprine 
from  a  common  parent.— Edward  Luckhuest. 


FOLIAGE   OF  THE  EPIMEDIUMS. 

I  MUSI  eaU  your  attention  to  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
Epimediums,  of  which  I  send  a  few  specimens.  They  are 
principally  cross-bred  varieties  of  my  own  raising,  but  some  of 
tha  species  are  equally  attractive. 

In  regard  to  Dielytra  cucuUaria  (page  301),  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  growing  most  vigorously.  The  flowers  are  concealed 
by  the  foliage,  which  is  a  defect.  Mrs.  E.  agrees  with  you 
about  its  beauty,  so  I  give  in.  [Quite  right  bo  to  do.— Eds.] 
— A.  R. 

[The  Epimediums  do  indeed  deserve  more  notice  than  they 
usually  receive.  The  varieties  you  have  raised- whether  their 
leaves  are  self-coloured  of  the  peculiar  Epimedium  light  tender 
green,  or  mottled  or  margined  with  bronze— are  all  very  attrac- 
tive, for  not  only  have  they  the  beauty  of  colour,  but  of  form, 
pointed  heart-shaped,  and  suspended  on  such  graceful  slender 
stalks.  The  first  that  we  remember,  Epimedium  diphyllum, 
or  Twin-leaved,  the  exceptionally  coloured  ones,  violaceum  and 
pinnatum,  are  all  graceful  and  charming  in  many  ways. — Eds.1 


I  should  prevail 

A  circle,  of  all  geometrical  figures  the  simplest  and  most  ele- 
gant, IS  undoubtedly  the  best  form  for  a  flower  bed.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  size  so  as  1 1  offer  a  plain  circular  mass  of  colour  or 
may  contain  within  itself  a  variety  of  designs,  either  simple  in 
.  ^  °^*'  complicated  as  may  appear  best  to  the  taste  or  fancv 
01  the  designer.  Therefore,  a  design  composed  of  circles  and 
curved  "  lines  of  grace  and  beauty  "  is  quite  certain  to  arrest 
tne  attention  and  to  impress  the  mind  favourably.    In  order 


GARDENERS'  CARES. 
"  So  yon  are  going  to  be  a  gardener,  cousin  George,  are 
you?  Think  well  about  it  before  you  begin.  There  is  no  turn- 
ing back  when  you  have  started  on  that  journey.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  gardener,  having  had  several  years'  experience.  I 
sometimes  wish  I  had  chosen  any  other  employment,  but  it  is 
too  late  now,  I  must  go  on  to  the  end.  Don't  be  alarmed,  I 
am  only  telling  you  what  you  will  have  to  do  and  put  up  with, 
and  it  you  feel  tliat  you  cannot,  now  is  your  time  to  change  your 
mind.  Gardening  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  are  in"  earnest, 
for  those  who  can  put  their  heart  into  their  work ;  who  can 
bear  success  with  moderation,  and  failure,  which  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  result,  with  patience.  Never  man  yet  strode  to 
the  heights  without  many  a  failure.  You  will  have  to  place 
much  of  your  time,  and  strength,  and  skill  at  your  employer's 
service,  to  work  hard,  to  be  up  early  and  la<e,  yet  often  unable 
to  chronicle  to-day  what  you  did  yesterday,  and  very  often  the 
morrow  is  only  a  repetition.  Much  of  a  gardener's  work  is 
like  a  woman's  in  a  house — continual  coming  and  going  and 
doing,  very  tiring,  and  little  to  see  at  the  end." 

"It  must  be  less  dull  than  making  pins  and  nails  all  the 
days  of  your  life,  cousin  Mark.  It  must  be  healthier  out  in 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  among  flowers,  and  trees,  and  sweet 
grass,  than  confined  in  a  heated  factory  with  the  clang  and 
whirl  of  noisy  machinery.  I  cannot  imagine  any  life  pleasanter 
than  a  gardener's,  and  I  hope  to  try  it." 

"  But  the  sun  does  not  always  shine,  George,  and  even  when 
it  does,  its  heat  is  sometimes  a  burden ;  and  the  trees,  splendid 
enough  in  their  way,  cause  endless  labour  on  a  lawn  with  their 
never-ceasing  leaf-droppings,  and  the  sweet  grass  requires  more- 
painstaking  than  a  lady's  drawing-room  carpet,  and  there  is 
harder  and  coarser  work  than  tending  flowers.  And  the  fresh- 
air  may  be  healthy,  but  not  very  agreeable  when  it  comes  over 
miles  of  frozen  moors,  with  the  mercury  dreadfully  inclined  to 
fall  below  zero.  I  can  tell  you,  also,  it  is  not  very  comfortable 
working  out  all  day  with  an  east  wind  dryiug  up  your  skin,  or 
small  rain  soaking  through  your  jacket  until  you  can  think  of 
nothing  but  rheumatism.  Often  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  your 
work  carries  you  from  place  to  place,  in-doors  and  out,  so  that 
you  are  exposed  to  all  degrees  of  heat  and  cold — often  have  to- 
pass  suddenly  from  one  to  the  other." 

"  I  have  often  heard  say,  Maik,  that  it  is  the  happiest  and- 
safest  of  all  apprenticeships,  the  spring  time  of  life  spent 
among  spring  flowers,  no  lungs  stifled  with  foul  air,  no  long 
toiling  hours  by  gaslight." 

"  It  sounds  well  in  words,  George,  but  there  is  much  to  learn 
about  gardening,  and,  unless  you  have  a  natural  liking  for  it, 
it  will  take  you  long  to  learn.     You  will  have  to  dig." 
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"  Oh !  I  know  how  to  do  that.  I  have  dug  up  our  garden 
twice  every  year  since  I  was  a  little  boy." 

"  Much  as  a  child  digs  up  the  sand  on  the  shores  at  Scar- 
{jorough,  playing  with  the  spade  in  one  hand,  never  thinking 
that  the  other  need  not  be  idle  and  that  the  foot  might  bring 
its  force.  You  would  find  it  very  different  work  it  you  had  an 
acre  of  a  hundred-years-old  sheep  pasture  to  make  ready  for 
Potatoes,  and  there  is  no  escaping  this  digging  portion.  It  is 
what  all  boys  are  set  to  at  the  beginning.  I  know  it  was  mine, 
and  not  very  easy.  I  had  to  do  it  over  three  times  with  this 
comment — '  Well  done  is  once  done.'  And  when  the  digging  is 
satisfactorily  done  there  remain  a  world  of  things  you  must 
try  to  understand  thoroughly.  Tbere  are  many  garden  labourers 
but  few  real  gardeners — the  fact  is,  so  many  men  bring  hands 
but  no  brains  to  their  work.  You  will  have  to  learn  the  science 
of  tree  and  shrub  planting — the  when,  and  how,  and  where,  so 
that  you  do  not  remove  trees  in  summer,  or  thrust  thtir  roots 
into  a  hard  hole  scooped  out  of  the  heavy  soil  with  a  spade, 
unmindful  how  they  resume  their  hold  of  lite  in  the  lower 
world  ;  and  you  mast  know  when  it  i^  best  to  prune,  and  re- 
member the  best  for  one  plarit  is  not  the  best  for  all,  so  that 
your  subject's  lose  not  a  year's  growth  or  die  by  cruel  bleed- 
ing. You  will  Lave  to  rol),  and  mow,  and  sweep,  and  keep  a 
dark  green  velvety  law  a  equal  it  not  superior  to  your  neigh- 
bour's. You  will  have  to  rake,  and  weed,  and  keep  tidy  ;  to  sow 
seeds,  and  plant  out  plants,  and  afford  almost  invisible  supports 
•to  weakly  stems.  You  must  be  able  to  name  seeds  by  fight, 
know  good  from  bad,  and  be  capable  of  fingering  the  very  finest 
dust  without  its  slipping  from  you  unaware  to  come  up  in  thick 
patches  with  wide  unoccupied  spaces.  You  will  have  to  learn 
all  the  diversiiiss  of  plant  culture  from  a  Heath  to  an  Orchid, 
know  their  growing  and  rest  times  and  blooming  periods,  and  be 
■ever  open-eyed  to  their  peonliar  enemies;  if  you  forget  these 
they  will  multiply  with  ftavful  rapidity.  Have  yon  heard 
enough,  George  ?" 

"  Nay,  go  on  to  the  end,  Mark ;  you  cannot  have  much  more 
to  say." 

"  You  will  have  to  gather  fruit  for  the  kitchen  ;  take  <jare  in 
your  haste  (for  kitchen  authorities  never  ask  for  a  thing  until 
they  JQst  want  it),  that  yon  do  not  destroy  next  year's  blossoms. 
Tou  will  have  to  pull  fruit  for  the  parlour  ;  you  must  do  it  if 
possible  without  touching  ;  you  must  not  bruise  it  nor  rob  it  of 
a  particle  of  its  bloom,  and  there  is  not  a  fruit  giovn,  from  a 
Peach  to  an  Apple,  over  which  nature  does  not  spread  a  delicate 
touch-me-not  hue.  You  will  have  to  learn  how  to  plan  and  lay 
out  a  garden  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  fitness  of  its  surround- 
ings ;  so  to  harmonise  colours  that  the  gay  picture  you  paint 
on  the  summer  lawn  shall  offend  neither  the  ancient  law  of 
order,  nor  the  changing  rule  of  fashion,  nor  the  true  artist's 
taste.  Woe  to  your  good  name  it  you  are  colour-blind.  Nor 
have  you  done  with  flowers  yet.  You  will  have  to  enter  into 
closer  and  more  vexatious  relations  with  them.  You  will  have 
to  arrange  flowers  for  drawing-room  and  dinner-table  decora- 
tion. Djn't  send  your  best  and  fiirest  for  the  latter  purpose, 
■to  mingle  their  sweet  perfumes  with  the  smell  of  fish  and  soup, 
and  lose  their  charms  too  rapidly  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
which  floats  over  a  well-prepared  dining  table.  You  will  have 
to  put  toge'her  flowers  for  button-holes,  for  ball  and  briiles' 
bouquets,  to  manipulate  the  bits  of  living  mosaic  that  they  shall 
■form  one  comf  1  te  whol^,  free  from  vulgar  gorgsonsness  and 
tame  insipiiity.  All  this  you  will  have  to  learn,  much  as  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  w'thout  being  taught,  and  with  but  little  time 
ior  book  lore;  tor  if  you  do  but  halt  your  duty  you  will  fall 
asleep  on  winter  evenings  before  you  have  turned  over  many 
pages.  The  fresh  air  you  spoke  of  gives  en  appetite  to  growing 
lads,  which  when  appeased  induces  slumber — slninber  so  re- 
freshing that  now,  as  in  the  old  time,  a  king  might  envv." 

"  Well,  tl  ere  is  variety  in  your  long  list,  con-in  Mark  ;  no 
■Jear  of  ennui." 

"  But  I  have  not  done  yet ;  the  worst  is  to  come.  Y  lu  will 
have  to  turn  out  at  all  hourp,  Sandajs  not  excepted,  and  in  all 
weathers,  to  learn  the  economy  of  stove  fires — how  to  obtain 
the  most  heat  out  of  the  leist  fuel.  You  must  never  make  a 
■mistake  in  this  quarter,  never  throw  more  coal  or  cinders  on 
your  fire  than  will  be  needed,  or  leave  your  dampers  out  when 
they  would  be  better  in,  or  the  valve  of  your  athpit  door  open 
with  a  fire  burning  brightly.  At  the  sami  tims  you  must  not 
let  your  fire  go  too  low  lest  a  dead  calm  settle  i  n  the  water  in 
your  boiler,  and  this  calm  be  CTmmunicited  to  the  should-bo 
ever-circulating  liquid  in  your  p'pes." 

"Really,  Mirk,  an  uneducated  boy  cculd  do  that.  Why 
should  a  gardener  be  troubled  ?" 


"  When  you  rise  to  be  head  man,  George,  if  you  ever  do,  it 
will  benefit  you  little  to  have  fifty  stokers  under  you  if  you  do 
not  fully  comprehend  the  principle  of  heating  glass  houses ; 
nine  times  out  of  ten  this  is  only  gained  by  practice.  I  cannot 
think  why  so  many  should  fear  to  soil  their  hands  with  the 
coal  and  smoke  of  an  island  home,  half  the  wealth  of  which  is 
earned  by  its  liberal  consumption,  as  though  when  the  work 
was  done  they  would  not  wash  white  again." 

"  Anything  more,  Mark  ?" 

"  Dj  you  care  to  know,  George,  or  have  the  fires  burned  out 
your  enthusiasm  ?  You  will  be  expected  to  interpret  aright  the 
winds,  and  stars,  and  sky  ;  to  follow  all  the  fickle  changes  of 
an  ever-changing  climate  ;  never  to  let  fire  heat  and  sun  heat 
meet  in  your  plant  houses  ;  never  to  let  your  thermometer  rise 
above  or  fall  below  a  certain  mark — this  not  only  on  working 
days  in  working  hours,  but  day  and  night,  feast  day  and  fast 
day,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  close.  You  will  soon 
know  the  winter  stars  right  well,  and  be  very  familiar  with  the 
crunch  of  the  crisp  snow  under  your  feet." 

"  Have  you  done  ?" 

"  No.  You  will  have  more  than  yourself  to  consider  and  to 
please.  I  have  heard  young  girls  say  they  would  not  settle  in 
the  best  place  in  the  world  if  there  was  more  than  one  mistress, 
but  a  gardener  seldom  has  the  good  luck  to  have  but  one  master. 
To  say  nothing  of  master's  wife,  there  is  master's  cook,  a 
terrible  power  in  a  place,  an  authority  not  to  be  slighted  nor 
disregarded.  And  then,  George,  there  is  no  use  in  complaining 
when  things  go  the  wrong  way,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  at  times  ; 
no  amount  of  grumbling  can  lighten  your  real  or  fancied  load, 
or  ease  the  hardship  of  your  position.  Of  all  men  gardentrs 
are  most  subject  1 3  ignorant  worrying,  and  from  their  natural 
temperament  they  are  the  least  able  to  bear  it.  They  are  said 
to  have  their  full  share  of  perseverance,  but  less  of  patience. 
They  suffer  often  from  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
employers.  This  unpleasant  feeling  sours  the  temper  and 
spoils  the  character,  and  makes  work,  otherwise  easy  and  plea- 
sant, heavy  and  disagreeable.  Tbere  is  but  one  escape  from 
this  torment — to  grow  up  and  out  of  it,  and  in  the  growing  and 
doing  to  keep  a  name  above  blemiah  cr  reproach,  not  more  for 
those  around  you  than  for  yourself,  so  that  you  lower  not  your 
self-respect." 

"  It  is  a  sombre  picture  you  have  drawn,  Mark,  yet  I  still 
think  I  shall  try  it.  I  fancy  there  is  a  reverse  side  yon  have 
not  turned  up  ;  it  cannot  be  all  work,  work,  too,  in  the  shade  ; 
there  must  be  some  hours  of  quiet  rest,  and  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, rest  not  overpowered  by  sleep,  and  sunshine  that 
strengthens  without  being  oppressive." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  will  gain, 
what  you  cannot  help  to  gain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ? — a 
deeper  inlook  into  Nature's  secrets,  a  quicker  ear  to  catch  the 
music  of  warbling  birds,  of  gurgling  brooks,  of  rustling  trees  ; 
much  knowledge  expressed  or  unexpressed  of  the  ways  and 
doings  of  insect  life;  a  warmer  sympathy  with  the  humble 
living  things  that  surround  your  path  ;  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
Nature's  charms,  those  touches  of  beauty  which  make  glorious 
the  early  morning  and  the  long  evening  twilight,  and  leave  an 
after-glow  of  radiant  thoughts  to  brighten  the  long  winter 
nights." — Maud. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ckipps  &  Son,  Florists,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  some  very  beautiful  coloured  portraits  of  three 
new  HARDY  HTEKiD  CLEMATISES,  quite  distiuot  from  all  others, 
and  amongst  the  most  attractive  of  this  very  beautiful  and 
deservedly  popular  race  of  hardy  climbers.  They  commence 
blooming  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  continue  in  flower  unlil 
the  buds  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Under  glass  they  do  not 
develope  their  rich  tints  so  readily  as  if  grown  in  the  open  air. 
Eioh  kind  has  been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington.  One  named  Ladij 
Caroline  Ncvill,  has  well-formed  lenuginosa-like  flowers,  from 
G  to  7  inches  in  diameter  ;  colour  delicate  azure  blue,  with  a 
broad  purplish  lilac  longitudinal  band  in  the  centre  of  each 
petal;  foliage  and  growth  of  lanuginosB.  Tbe  second.  Star  of 
India,  has  flowers  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter;  colour  rich  violet 
purple,  with  a  rosy  purple  band  in  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 
folinge  and  growth  of  C.  .Jickmanri.  Tbis  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  effective  of  the  dark-flowered  hybrids.  The  third  is  Tun- 
hr!df[ensi:<,  having  flowers  4  to  T)  inches  in  diameter,  of  perfect 
loim  ;  colour  dark  blue,  shaded  with  purple,  midrib  dark 
purple.     This  is  also  of  the  .Jackmanni  class  ;  it  is  a  very  abun- 
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dant  bloomer,  and  will  make  a  most  useful  bedding  plant.  At 
the  same  time  Messrs.  Cripps  sent  ns  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  leaf 
of  Caialapa  syeing^folia  adkea,  which  they  consider  the  most 
valuable  hardy  ornamental-foliaged  tree  that  has  been  sent  out 
for  several  years.  The  Catalpa  syringfefolia  needs  no  descrip- 
tion, but  the  variety,  iiith  the  same  robust  growth  and  habit  as 
its  parent,  has  foliage  of  rich  glossy  yellow.  Planted  in  the 
full  sun,  its  beauty  becomes  far  more  satisfactorily  developed 
than  in  a  shady  situation,  and  the  leaves  will  neither  curl  nor 
burn,  as  is  the  case  with  many  yellow-leaved  and  variegated 
plants. 

At  the  autumn   thow   of  the  Meteopolitan   Floral 

SociETT,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  August  29th  and 
30th,  the  following  extra  prizes  will  be  cffered  :— By  Mr.  John 
Keynes,  Silisbury,  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Dahlias 
(distinct),  sent  out  by  him  in  1870  and  1871,  first  prize,  £3; 
second,  £2  ;  and  third,  £1.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hawke,  Willing- 
ham  Rectory,  for  the  btst  seedling  Hollyhock,  three  blooms, 
first  prize,  10s. ;  second,  7s.  ;  third,  5s.  The  same  variety  not 
to  take  more  than  one  prize, 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Wilson, 

the  eminent  bryologist,  which  toot  place  at  Waniogton  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Wilson  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  "Bryologia  Britanrioa,"  the  standard 
work  upon  Briti-h  Mosses,  which  was  published  in  1855,  and 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  He  took  a  high  place  as  an  auih  Tity  n^ou  Mosses 
among  continental  botanists,  and  was  ia  intimate  cnmmunica- 
tion  with  them.  In  the  earlier  portion  ol  his  Ufa  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  British  plants  generally,  and  scattered  papers 
in  his  name,  often  containiug  valuable  observations  in  structure, 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Pbytologis',"  and  other  botanicul  j  mr- 
nale.  He  is  frfquently  quoted  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  tie 
"  British  Flora,"  and  contriljuted  many   specimens,   accom- 


panied by  careful  mannscript  notes,  to  the  Hookerian  Her- 
barium.— {Nature.) 

The  principal  object  of  interest  at  the  soiree  of  the  Lin- 

nean  Society  on  the  26th  ult.,  was  again  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders's 
collection  of  Mimetic  Plants,  which  was  even  more  remarkable 
than  last  year.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pairs  exhibited  : — 

Olea  enropjEa  Oleacefe  1 

Swammerdamia  antennaria Compositie  > 

Anemone  coronaria Ranunculacese  ) 

Pelargonium  triste Geraniaceie  i 

Osmanthus  heterophyllua  Oleacefe  1 

Ilex  Aqaifolium  vur Aquifoliacere  I 

Gnaphalium  orientate Compositre  |_ 

Lavandula  lanata  Labiatie  f 

Iris  pulchella IridaceiE  ) 

Bicrypta  iridoides  Orchidacete  / 

Pothos  argyrea Aracere  > 

Peperomia  arif olia Piperacese  ^ 

Adonis  autumnalis    Ranunculaceie  I 

Pyrethrum  inodorum Composite  jl 

Heterotropa  asaroides  Aristotocbiaceas  ) 

Cj  clamen.  pereicum  var Primulaceie  f 

OxalisPlumicri Osalidacefe  1 

Crotalaria  taburniloJia Leguminosie  f 

Gin' iana  Ititea  Gentianaceie  ) 

Veratrum  viride    Uelanthacea  f 

Gymnostflchyum  Verschatfelti Acanthacese  ) 

Ecbites  lubio-venosa   Apocynacese  t 

Grevillea  sp ProteaceEe  i 

Acacia  ep Leguminoese  f 

■Rosa  f  p Rosacea  ) 

Xantboxylon  fp Xantboxylaceie  f 

Euphorbia  mammillaria Euphorbiaceas  1 

Apterantbes  Gussoniana Asclepiadaceje  f 

Daucii5  Carota    Umbelliferse  ) 

Pelargonium  rulKlolium  Ueraniacese  y 

— {Watxire.} 


Fountains  have  ever  been  present 
climates,  and  there  they  are  most 
appropriate  ;    they  give  an  impres- 
sion,   and    really    are    promoti\o 
of  coolness  and  freshness.     Tbfy 
were  in  the  garden  of  Solomon  a^d 
of  Pliny's  villa  ;   but  in  the  lat'er 
certainly,  and  in  the  first-named 
probably,  they  were  only  a  natural 
spring   of   water  trickling    into    a 
stone  basin.     Even  these  require 
taste  in  their  arrangement ;  ou  the 
continent  they  are  sometimes  ir- 
deoent ;  and  in  this  country  to  see 
water  constantly   flowing    from   a 
lion's  or  a  monster's  mouth  i-t  not  a 
pleasant  association  ;  it  is  more  c  n- 
durable  from   the 
mouth   of   a    dol- 
phin,butfar  better 
from  the  mouth  i.f 
a  slanted  urn. 

Fountains,  how- 
ever, are  usually 
considered  as  i  jf  c- 
tions  of  water  in  a 
stream  into  the 
air,  and  a  more  ab- 
surd, tastelefB,  ej- 
pensive  difficulty 
cannot  be  conceiv- 
ed, whether  it  le 
like  the  per'orm- 
ance  of  a  large 
t  quirt,  as  in  the 
Temple  Gardens, 
or  in  a  column  (f 
water  thrown    up 


FOUNTAINS, 
in  the  guldens  of  warm  |      Fountains  in  this  country  thould  be  inactive,  except  daring 

the  warm  days  of  the  year,  and' 
in  uU  countries  they  should  tos» 
tLe  water  to  a  small  elevation, 
but  this  should  in  falling,  by 
the  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
tszzis,  be  broken  into  cascades  be- 
fore it  reaches  its  final  basin ;  water 
descending  may  be  always  rendered 
graceful.  Such  an  arrangement  ia 
in  this  which  we  have  borroweii 
from  the  richly-illustrated  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  A.  Handyside&Co^ 
B  itffnnia  Iron  Works,  Derby,  an3 
Wttltirook,  London. 

An  approach  to  this  form  existe> 
amon^  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
it  is  a  form  which 
would  not  be  mis- 
placed near  a  resi- 
dence, or  in  the 
centre  of  a  lawn. 
All  fountains, how- 
ever, we  think,, 
are  most  suitably 
placed  within  a 
group  of  trees,  for 
the  water  harmo- 
nises with  the  cool- 
ness which  their 
shade  secures. 

Some  of  the 
most  appropri- 
ately ornamented 
of  fountains  were 
constructed  by  the 
Greeks.  One  espe- 
cially is  described 


to  a  height  of  207  fe;t,  as  the  Emperor  Fountain  at  Chats worlli.  |  with  the  water  flowing  from  the  mouths  of  dolphins. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  NIVEUM. 
The  accompanying  is  a  porlroit  r.f  the  plant  exhibited  at  i)o-  I  19th,  by  Mr,  G  Ward,  ganUner  to  P.  Berrington,  Efq.,  Pont- 
Floral  Committee  of  the  14  .yal  Horticultural  Society,  on  April  |  j-Goitreo,  Abergii  enny,  and  of  (\Lich  we  then  obterved  :  Thi£> 
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was  remarkable  in  every  sense — remarkable  for  its  free  flower-  |  as  a  spring  bedder  sufficiently  recognised.     I  have  now  a  bed, 
ing,  one  of  the  specimens  having  ten  flowers,  which  from  the  I  of  which  the  centre  is  Beta  brasiliensis,  a  small  red  Beet,  trans- 


compactness  of  the 
plant  formed  quite  a 
close  mass  of  flowers, 
and  remarkable  from 
its  entire  distinct- 
ness of  colour  from 
any  other  Ladies' 
Slipper  which  we 
know,  bting  pure 
white,  with  some 
faint  dottings  of  pur- 
ple, externally  more 
marked,  and  with  de- 
licate lemon  blotches 
in  the  lip.  This  re- 
ceived a  first-class 
certificate. 

We  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ward  for  further  par- 
ticulars, and  he  has 
obliged  US  by  the  fol- 
lowing reply  : — 

"We  reetived  a 
quantity  of  0.  ni- 
venm  from  the  west 
coast  of  Siam,  in  an 
imported  c  ndition, 
in  the  Jane  of  last 
year.  I  immediately 
tied  them  by  their 
heels, and  hung  them 
np  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  East  India  house 
for  about  a  fortnight, 
just  to  acclimatise 
them,  and  as  they  all 
began  to  show  signs 
of  activity,  I  potted 
them  in  the  follow- 
ing materials,  which 
I  find  better  than 
that  usually  recom- 
mended for  Cypripe- 
dinms  —  viz.,  three 
partschopped  sphag- 
num, one  part  broken 
potsherds,  and  a  dash  of  sand. 
I  possibly  could  cram  their 
roots  into,  and  then  they  began 
to  grow  magnificently — in  fact, 
they  beat  any  of  the  imported 
growths,  so  that  you  would 
hardly  recognise  them. 

"  I  give  them  a  syringing 
overhead  nearly  every  bright 
morning,  not  suflioiently  heavy 
to  wet  the  compost  they  are  in, 
missing  it  on  dull  or  heavy 
mornings.  I  usually  let  them 
get  nearly  dry,  and  water  about 
every  third  day.  I  find  them 
very  easy  to  manage. 

"  I  have  a  dozen  plants  in 
bloom  now,  some  with  two 
blooms  on  a  spike,  and  some  of 
a  much  purer  white  than  those 
exhibited.  They  are  still  in  the 
East  India  house,  the  night 
temperature  of  which  is  65°  to 
70°,  day  temperature  about  80° 
to  85°.  The  duration  of  the 
flowers  is  about  six  or  seven 
weeks. 

"  There  were  ten  flowers  on 
the  plant  when  it  started  from 


planted  from  where 
it  stood  the  winter, 
and  the  edging  Gold- 
en Feather  Pyreth- 
rum,  just  as  it  stood 
the  winter,  now  the 
richest  golden  colour 
possible.  This  has 
been  clipped  into 
shape.  I  have  also 
tried  Beet,  wintered 
in  pots  just  as  sown, 
so  thickly  that  it  has 
not  had  room  or  soil 
to  grow  more  than 
3  inches  high.  This 
would  form  a  very 
pretty  spring  edging 
to  yellow  Pansies  of 
Myosotis,  and  would 
not  grow  too  large  be- 
fore summer  plants 
displaced  it.  Mine 
has  not  been  planted 
out  thickly  enough, 
but  I  shall  try  it 
again    next   year. — 

KiTTIE. 


Cypripediam  nivenm. 


I  put  them  in  as  small  pots  as 


Cypripedium  niveum — Flower. 


me,  but  I  was  informed  that  two  were  shaken  off  during  transit." 


Beet  as  a  Beddeb. — Among  the  variety  of  opinions  advancer- 
about  Beet  as  a  bedding  plant,  I  have  not  seen  its  advantngcf 


FRUIT 

PROSPECTS. 

At  present  there  is 
in  the  gardens  here 
an  excellent  show  for 
fruit ;  almost  every 
tree  in  every  aspect, 
and  whether  stan- 
dard or  otherwise,  is 
very  full  of  bloom. 
Apricots  were  the 
first  to  blossom ;  and 
the  weather  being  at 
the  time  dry  though- 
cold,  the  fruit  has 
set  very  thickly,  and  much  thinning  will  be  necessary.     Som& 

of  the  fruit  are   a  little  dis- 
coloured by  frost. 

Of  Peaches  I  may  say  they 
have  set  an  abundant  crop 
generally,  and  the  wood  has 
not  been  iEJured  by  the  severe 
frost.  The  Shanghai,  a  very 
large  latish  Peach,  is  a  tender- 
wooded  sort  and  shy  bearer. 
The  fruit  has  no  particular 
merit.  Taking  it  altogether  it 
is  not  worth  growing,  as  unless 
the  tree  is  particularly  healthy 
the  fruit  drops  off  before  ripen- 
ing. Nectarine  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  If  Peaches  Eet  well 
Nectarines  are  pretty  sure  to  do 
so,  being  the  hardier  of  the  two. 
Dessert  Plums  on  walls  have 
not  bloomed  so  freely  as  last 
year,  though  plenty  of  fruit 
have  set,  and  the  late  copious 
showers  will  help  to  swell  there 
off.  Commoner  Plums,  such 
as  Orleans,  Damsons,  and  other 
kinds,  which  have  been  in  full 
bloom  during  the  heavy  rains, 
will,  I  thirik,  have  a  heavy  crop 
of  fiuit.  It  is  too  early  to  jud^e  of  the  Apple  crop  ;  there  is,, 
however,  an  abundance  of  bloom.  Of  most  sorts  of  Pears  there 
is  a  good  crop  of  fruit  swelling  off,  particularly  Easter  Beurre 
on  a  south  wall,  Beuriu  de  Eance,  Glou  Moi(,-eau,  PasEe  Col- 
\  mar,  Althorp  Crasanne,  Brown  Beuriii,  and  Beurifi  d'Amanlis. 
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Of  Marie  Louise  there  will  not  be  an  average  crop,  and  Suffolk 
Thorn  and  Winter  Bon  Chifiiien  are  rather  cut  up  both  in 
foliage  and  bloom  by  the  late  spring  frosts. 

Here  we  have  large  Eed  and  White  Currant  trees  on  walls  in 
almost  every  aspect.  These,  and  others  ia  the  jilantations, 
could  not  possibly  show  a  more  satisfactory  condition  for  fiuit. 
Cherries,  also,  promise  plentifully,  and  Gooseberries  are  swell- 
ing off  an  excellent  crop,  although  the  tops  of  many  of  the  trees 
have  shed  their  fruit  through  frost.  Of  Black  Currants  there 
15  a  promise  of  a  very  heavy  crop.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  quantity  of  fruit  is  the  object  there  is  nothing  like 
letting  the  Black  Currant  establish  itfelf  aa  a  large  tree.  At 
■this  place  most  of  the  trees  showing  fruit  are  from  6  to  8  feet 
high  and  two-thirds  as  much  through;  I  am  told  Ihey  always 
liave  borne  from  top  to  bottom,  and  bushels  of  fruit  are  regu- 
larly produced.  The  Black  Currant  no  doubt  likes  either  a 
retentive  soil  or  a  moist  situation,  and  here  it  is  quite  at  home, 
as  close  by  one  side  runs  the  river  Lea ;  a  branch  from  it 
is  taken  through  the  kitchen  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Currant  plantation,  and  the  trees  thrive  remarkably  well.  Ked 
Currants,  too,  are  very  flourishing  in  such  a  place.  I  cannot 
iielp  thinking  that  where  space  is  an  object  for  economy,  and 
ornament  a  thing  to  be  promoted,  the  Eed  Currant  should  be 
planted  and  trained  to  stakes  as  a  hedge  about  4  feet  high,  the 
shoots  crossing  each  other  like  lattice-work.  They  take  up 
little  room,  produce  quite  as  abundantly,  and  are  very  hand- 
some and  ornamental  all  the  summer,  particularly  when  in 
ifuit,  and  when  growing  by  the  walks  there  is  no  harbour  by 
the  trees  for  birds  ;  the  fruit  is  likewise  better  flavoured  in 
oonsequence  of  having  an  abundance  of  sun  and  air,  and  when 
it  is  to  be  preserved  for  tarts  can  be  netted  up  easily  and  with- 
■out  injury  to  the  trees. — Thomas  Eecoed. 

P.S. — In  my  notes  on  thinning  Grapes,  page  301,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  from  the  bottom  "string"  should  be 
"  strig."— T.  E. 


WORK  FOR  THE  "WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Some  of  the  most  forward  of  the  early-sown  Cauliflower  and 
•Caibage  plants  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  final  transplaLting, 
which  should  be  done  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  in 
the  event  of  dry  weather  prevailing  they  must  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water.  Proceed  with  the  pricking-out  of  Broccnli, 
Brussels  Sjjrouts,  Savoys,  &c.,  as  they  become  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  also  of  Celery.  Sow  full  crops  of  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans,  and  Scarlet  liunners  if  not  done.  Tie-up  for  blanching 
a  few  of  the  largest  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  that  have  stood  through 
the  winter;  these  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  induce  rapid  growth,  which  is  essential 
to  (he  production  of  that  tender  crispness  so  prized  in  this 
V.riety.  Transplant  Lcehs  from  the  seed-bed  as  soon  as  they 
■A'e  'arge  enough,  ia  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  rich.  Keep 
jp  saceessional  sowings  of  Lettuces  and  Turnips.  Continue  to 
«arth-up  and  stake  Peas,  but  previous  to  earthing-up  let  them 
be  well  thinned  out,  if  too  thick.  This  is  a  more  important 
consideration  than  is  generally  allowed.  We  often  sow  thickly 
order  to  insure  a  crop,  but  if  all  come  up  and  are  left  to 
1  (they  will  grow,  bloom,  and  produce  a  number  of  small 
pods,  but  after  a  gathering  or  two  they  cease  to  yield,  whereas 
'if  well  thinned-out  a  greater  weight  of  finer  pods  ia  produced, 
and  they  will  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  so  as  to  produce  a 
succession.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  that  excellent  Pea,  the 
Urilish  Qaeen  is,  that  it  continues  to  produce  in  succession 
like  a  Kidney  Bean,  and  this  is  becauFe,  being  a  large  strong- 
growinc  Pea,  cultivators  are  accustomed  to  give  it  so  much  more 
room.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  other  varieties,  and 
«lgbt  Peas  of  the  smaller  kinds,  and  frt  m  four  to  six  of  the 
larger  in  the  space  of  a  foot,  will  produce  more  and  finer  pods 
than  three  times  the  number  in  the  same  space.  Badtslies  will 
now  require  to  be  sown  very  often  in  smaller  quantities  ;  birds 
are  apt  to  be  very  troublesome  to  these,  and  where  a  constant 
enccession  of  salads  must  be  kept  up,  I  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  which  answers  well.  A  couple  of  portable 
frames  G  inches  deep,  covered  over  the  top  with  wire,  each 
about  4  yards  square,  are  placed  over  Eadishes,  Lettuces,  &c,, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  above  ground,  another  sowing 
is  made  and  the  frames  moved  to  it.  lu  dry  weather  it  ia  ad- 
vantageous to  give  Eadishea  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  wlien  the  sun  is  shining  upon 
them;  it  makes  them  tender.     Enoourajje  Canimbers  for  the 


ridges ;  let  them  be  kept  near  the  glass  where  they  can  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air  to  cause  them  to  become  sturdy  plants 
for  turning  out.  The  ridge  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  : — Dig  a 
trench  about  IJ  foot  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  fill-up  with  well- 
fermented  materials  2J  feet  in  height,  cover  the  whole  with 
about  a  foot  of  light  lich  soil,  then  mark  out  the  places  for  the 
plants  about  4  feet  apart,  on  which  set  the  hand-glasses ;  turn 
out  the  plants  when  the  soil  becomes  warm,  which  will  be  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  if  all  go  on  well.  Give  a  little  tepiii 
water  around  the  ball  to  settle  the  earth.  Let  the  glasses  be 
covered  with  single  mats  at  night  till  the  plants  begin  to  grow, 
when  they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

FKUIT    GARDEN. 

Stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  well  amongst  Strawberry  plants, 
and  if  in  a  very  dry  state  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
Hive  ready  a  well-prepared  piece  of  ground  for  planting  out, 
as  they  are  brought  from  the  forcing  structures,  all  the  pots  of 
forced  Strawberries  ;  plant  th(rm  1  yard  apart  for  a  supply  of 
strong  runners  for  next  year's  forcing,  and  the  crops  the  next 
year  from  those  left  in  the  ground  are  superior  to  those  grown 
in  the  usual  way  ;  they  will  require  several  applications  of  water 
after  planting  to  give  ihsm  a  fair  start. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

That  favourable  period  following  a  weary  time  of  wet  is  always 
one  more  or  less  Lus^  to  the  gardener,  a  day  of  sunshine  then 
reveals  numerous  faults  against  the  fair  propriety  of  the  gar- 
den. Weeds  appear  provokingly  numerous,  the  rain  has  left  a 
pool  of  slime  here,  a  mound  of  sand  there,  and  disarrangement 
everywhere,  which  must  he  repaired  without  loss  of  time. 
Flower  beds  should  now  be  put  in  a  condition  suitable  to  re- 
ceive the  fragile  plants  they  are  intended  for,  but  unless  prc- 
teotion  can  be  afforded  it  would  be  unwise  to  venture  on  plant- 
ing for  a  week  or  two.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  regulating 
distance  in  planting,  a  proper  consideration  of  the  habit  of  the 
plant  must  determine  their  distribution.  Avoid  the  extremes 
of  thick  or  thin  plaiting.  In  the  distribution  of  colours,  if  the 
garden  is  large  the  central  and  marginal  beds  should  be  defined 
with  positive  colouis.  For  particular  information  as  to  their 
systematic  arrangement,  a  work  by  Chevreul  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

The  preservation  of  the  blossom  of  decorative  plants  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  greatly  depends  at  this  season  on  the 
regulation  of  the  atmosphere.  Accustomed  as  our  plants  have 
been  lately  to  humidity  and  gloom,  the  glare  of  sunshine  and 
the  dryness  of  the  air  will  destroy  them  in  a  very  short  time. 
To  remedy  this,  keep  the  paths  of  the  houses  damped  during 
the  day,  and  employ  shading  materials.  Conservatory  beds 
will  require  water,  as  also  all  large  plants  in  tubs ;  Camellias, 
particularly,  being  in  active  growth,  will  require  a  liberal  sup- 
ply; a  watering  of  manure  would  be  advantageous.  Oranges, 
Oleanders,  &o.,  usually  removed  out  of  doors,  should  receive  a 
top-dressing  of  soil,  in  which  fheep's  dung  is  an  ingredient. 
See  that  all  other  plants  are  oartfully  staked  and  tied  before 
removal.  The  Pelargoniums  will  now  beshowing  bloom,  if  not 
expanded.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  unless  of  gross  habit,  a 
little  weak  and  clear  manure  water  may  be  given.  Such  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  Azileas  making  their  wood,  also  to  the 
Camellias.  Let  a  reserve  stock  of  Pdlargoniums,  C.-ilceolariaB, 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &i.,  be  potted  off  in  Sinch  pots,  and 
kept  by  themselves.  Such  will  serve  to  maintain  continued 
gaiety  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Fuchsias  for  late  blooming  must  net  be  kept  too  warm  ;  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  moist,  shady  house,  where  they  will  grow 
much  more  freely  than  in  a  high  temperature. 

STOVE. 

Attend  to  shifting  specimen  plants  of  Clerodendrons  and 
other  gay  and  popular  stove  plants.  Observe  to  fumigate  fre- 
quently in  a  light  way ;  heavy  fumigations,  caused,  of  course, 
by  delaying  this  necessary  precaution,  frequently  do  serious 
miHchief.  Go  over  climbers  frequently,  so  as  to  regulate  their 
growth  and  prevent  confusion,  which,  without  attention,  soon 
happens.  Syringe  and  shut  up  early  on  the  afternoons  of  bright 
days,  and  be  as  sparing  as  possible  in  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 
Examine  the  plants  individually  every  alternate  day,  and  water 
such  as  require  it,  but  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  to  those 
starting  into  growth.  A  cool  atmosphere  will  greatly  assist  in 
prolonging  the  beauty  of  such  as  are  in  bloom. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Remove  all  plants  iitcnded  for  bed.  i ig-out,  aid  let  them 
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remain  under  the  protection  of  cold  frames  for  a  week  previous 
to  planting.  This  preparation  will  better  enable  them  to  with- 
stand unfavourable  weather.  Do  not  allow  them  to  sustain 
any  check  through  want  of  pot  room  or  carelessness  in  water- 
ing.— W.  Keane. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

A  FEW  glorious  days  after  the  rains,  and  as  the  wet  had 
hardened  the  surface  among  most  growing  crops,  we  took  the 
opportanity  of  the  dryness  to  stir  the  surface  soil  with  a  light 
fork  or  hoe,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  fork  being 
used  for  Cabbages,  Ciulifl>wers,  Beans,  Peas,  Potitoee,  &c.,  | 
and  the  Dutch  hoe  for  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  young 
crops  of  Spinach,  Ridishes,  Turnips,  and  Lettuces.  To  save 
room  in  limited  space,  we  often  transplant  Lettuces  freely. 
Had  we  abundance  of  room,  except  for  the  earliest  out-door 
crops  we  would  sow  all  the  summer  every  ten  days  or  so,  and 
that  very  thinly,  and  transplant  none,  but  ihin  out  to  the 
requisite  distance.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best  mode  of 
obtaining  fine  succulent  ciisp  Lettuces.  The  great  secret  to  | 
obtain  a  continuous  gojd  supply  in  little  nom,  is  to  sow  often 
and  but  little  at  a  litne.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  the 
barrowfuls  that  could  not  be  used  taken  to  a  rubbish  heap,  it 
you  cmnot  send  a  dish  to  table  as  wanted.  A  constant  un- 
bro'sen  succession  is  better  than  great  quantities  at  a  time.  I 

Our  planted-out  winter  Onions  are  looking  very  well,  and  if 
we  had  a  little  guano  or  superphosphate  by  us,  we  would  have 
given  them  a  little  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  rains  should 
have  washed  it  in.  We  may  do  so  still,  as  it  very  much  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  bulbs,  but  too  much  must  not  be  given. 
A  very  little  guano,  if  good,  will  go  a  long  way.  We  have  never 
used  mu3h  artificial  manure  ourselves.  The  safest  is  ground, 
broken,  or  dissolved  bones.  We  have  seen  some  samples  of 
guano  this  year  that  lead  us  to  think  that  its  heyday  is  past, 
they  seemel  so  alike  in  texture,  feel,  and  scent  to  the  con- 
centrated manure  of  years  ago. 

We  have  tried  in  a  small  way  most  of  the  artificial  manures 
advertised,  and  sent  out  in  little  tuts  aod  canisters,  and  we 
found  them  all  good,  and  we  could  recommend  them  to  amateurs 
who  did  not  like  the  trouble,  or  had  not  the  convenience  of 
having  rotted  manure,  or  manure  water  tanks  ;  but  we  would 
urge  the  importance  on  all  our  readers  who  employ  artificial 
manures,  of  using  them  sparingly,  and  always  under  rather  than 
above  the  strength  recommended  by  the  vendor  or  maker. 
Ev-en  the  vendors  can  scarcely  find  fault  with  us  in  saying  this 
much,  for  our  limited  experience  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  canisters  of  artificial  manures  are  stronger 
rather  than  weaker  than  they  are  represented  to  be.  It  would 
not  suit  us  to  mention  names,  but  some  lime  ago  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  who  had  built  a  greenhouse,  and  paid  handsomely  for 
a  collection  of  the  best  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  ruined  them  by 
a  too  free  application  of  these  canister  manures.  He  was,  of 
course,  wroth  at  the  result,  he  was  to  expose,  to  prosecute,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  would  only  have  exposed  his  own  follj. 
Because  one  ounce  was  to  do  so  much,  he  argued  four  or  six 
ounces  must  do  still  more  good,  and  thus  he  killed  his 
plants.  The  experietc)  was  costlj',  but  the  lesson  will  ntvir 
be  forgotten.  Our  advice  then  i?,  use  all  artificial  manures 
with  caution,  and  not  too  strong.  Eren  good  soot,  that  valu- 
able manure  which  most  of  us  can  command,  must  be  used 
sparingly,  either  as  powder  or  forming  the  strength  of  a  liquid. 
It  is  always  Shfer  to  use  four  weak  applications  than  one  very 
strong  one. 

Planted-out  on  a  rich  border  a  number  of  Celery  plants,  to 
be  lifted  with  lar^e  balls  when  strong.  Some  we  might  have 
transferred  to  the  beds  at  once  where  they  were  to  perfect 
themselves,  but  the  plants  are  now  near  the  water  tanks,  and 
will  give  us  less  trouble  for  a  month  or  so.  We  laid  hurdles 
over  them,  with  a  few  branches  drawn  through  them,  so  as  to 
afford  a  flickering  shade,  and  then  in  a  cold  night,  if  necessary, 
we  can  throw  a  mat  over  the  hurdles. 

Put  a  lot  of  Kidney  Beans  in  small  pots  in  a  frame,  to  be 
transplanted  when  of  a  good  size,  and  these  will  come  in  a  little 
sooner  than  those  sown  in  the  open  air. 

Removed  the  glass  from  a  lot  of  our  earliest  Potatoes,  and 
put  hurdles  across  instead,  so  that  we  could  give  a  little  pro- 
tection if  necessary.  Moveable  frames  are  in  this  respect  belter 
than  pits,  as  the  frames  can  go  on  another  bed,  such  as  for 
Cucumbers  or  anything  else.  When  pits  are  used  for  early 
crops,  we  cannot  move  them,  but  we  often  move  the  lights  and 
use  them  for  temporary  purposes.  A  rail  at  the  back  and  front. 


and  a  board  set  on  edge,  soon  form  a  box-bed  for  lights  to  be 
placed  on,  and  thus  many  things  can  be  forwarded  in  cold  places^ 

FRUIT    GAEDEN. 

We  find  a  number  of  twigs  on  our  Apricots  and  Peaches  out  ot 
doors,  now  that  the  sun  is  gaining  power,  are  showing  that  they 
have  suffered  from  frost  more  than  we  expected.  In  these  sunny 
days  we  have  given  more  air,  and  have  kept  houses  damper 
by  sprinkling  paths,  &a.,  as  this  sprinkling  and  even  syringing 
should  be  much  regulated  by  the  weather.  We  have  little 
faith  in  regular  syringing  or  path-damping  in  very  dull  weather^ 
It  is  in  every  way  better  under  such  circumstinces  to  let  the 
temperature  fall  a  little. 

OENAMENTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  had  the  most  of  our  walks  fresh  edged — that  is,  the 
grass  has  been  cut  with  our  edging  iron.  This  secures  a  straight 
line  all  the  summer,  and  the  shears  do  their  clipping  better. 
Mowing  and  cleaning,  and  preparing  flower-beds  have  taken  up 
much  time.  Some  persons  are  planting-out  in  their  flower 
beds,  we  prefer  waiting  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight.  In  fact,  our 
beds  are  not  yet  ready  if  we  wished  to  get  at  them.  Our  place 
is  very  exposed,  and  we  gain  nothing  by  early  planting.  Prick- 
ing-off,  potting-off,  and  planting  in  temporary  beds,  have  taken 
up  a  good  deal  of  our  time,  as  well  as  potting  what  was  intended 
for  corridors,  conservatory,  &i.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  re- 
gulate, trim,  and  out  Box  edgings  ;  the  fresh  growth  comes  so 
green.  If  the  work  is  done  much  earlier,  there  is  a  risk  ot 
blackening  or  whitening  from  frost.  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
done  flowering  can  scarcely  be  moved  too  soon  into  a  somewhat 
close  house  by  themselves. — E  P. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  "WelUuRton  Eoad,  St.  Jolin's  Wood,  Lon- 
don, N.W. — Spritifj  Catalogue  of  Bcddlnrt  and  Hoftwooded  Plants. 

J.  Carter,  Dannett,  &  Beale,  237  and  238,  Hish  Holborn,  London, 
W.C. — Catalogue  of  Bedding  andotlicr  Plants,  1871. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate   Street,  Chester.— vlir«7</C(f 
List  of  Bedding  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B, — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  nest  week. 

Sub-tropical  (rrof/y>.— Plants  of  the  tropici  or  elsewhere  that  require^ 
protection  during  the  chief  part  of  the  year  nre  cullivated  in  the  open 
groviud  here  during  such  months  as  are  sufficiently  warm,  and  such 
gardening  is  termed  sub-tropical.  The  book  you  name  is  out  of  print, 
and  there  is  none  other  publish  d  with  coloured  illustrations,  t^'or  cul- 
tural purposes,  lists  of  varieties,  &c.,  our  '•  Garden  Manual."  and  "  In-door 
Gardening"  and  '•  Out-door  Gardening,"  contain  much  information. 

Cowslip  and  Peijikose  (foj;).— Your  specimen  is  the  Oxlip,  Primula 
elatior.  Exposure  to  light,  and  moderately  rich  soil,  induce  the  highest 
colour. 

Wholesome  Fungi  (South  Yorlishire).—"  Entahle  Funguses  of  Great 
Britain,"  with  coloured  plates  and  full  descriptions,  is  a  book  published' 
at  our  office.  You  can  have  it  free  by  post  if  you  enclose  7s.  8(i.  with 
your  address. 

Orchard-house  Peach  Trees  Diseased  (Gravcyihnrsl). — If  your  Peacb 
trees  bad  been  out  of  doors  we  would  have  said  that  they  had  been  killed 
by  the  frost,  as  a  number  of  ours  are.  As  it  was  in  an  orchard  house  we 
are  less  sure,  but  it  is  likely  death  arose  from  the  same  cnuse,  as  the 
wood  is  rather  soft  and  spongy.  We  have  bad  wood  atiecttd  in  the  same 
way  from  sulphur-smoking,  and  from  washing  with  too  strong  paints  and 
washes,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  wood  next  the  bud  would  suffer  most^ 
as  in  one  piece  yours  seems  to  have  done.  Where  the  wood  is  killed 
right  through  you  can  do  nothing  with  the  wood  above.  Where  it  affects- 
only  one  side  of  the  shoot  above,  there  will  be  space  enough  left  to  keep 
up  a  circulation  of  juices. 

Plani;3  roH  the  Back  Wall  or  Cool  Vineet  (Conttant  Subscriier). — 
Y'ou  do  not  say  whether  frost  is  excluded  or  not ;  co^l  vinery  is  a  vague 
teim.  We  presume  frost  is  kept  out.  is  which  case  for  winter  flowering 
nothing  would  suit  so  well  as  Camellias.  Besides  these  we  can  only  re- 
commend Oranges  for  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  .'-ix  Camellias  are— 
Bealii,  Bonomiana,  Monarch,  Valtevarodo,  Mathotiaua  alba,  and  Con- 
spicua. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  Seeding  tH.  H.). — It  is  not  unusual  for  thia 
plant  to  fruit  and  produce  perfect  seeds;  indeed,  we  have  seen  large 
plants  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country,  and  they  were 
three  years  old.  Only  last  year  we  saw  many  dozens  of  seedling  plants 
from  home-saved  seed.  The  plant  first  ripened  seeds  in  England  about 
ten  years  ago. 

CAjiELLrAs  and  Azaleas  aftek  Floweeikg  fn.  H.  B.).— After  flower- 
ing they  should  not  be  put  to  rest,  nor  bo  left  unwatered,  but  should  be 
kept  moist  by  being  sprinkled  overhead,  and  never  allowed  to  want  for 
water  at  the  root ;  but  do  not  supply  any  until  the  soil  hccomes  dry,  and 
then  give  plenty,  and  always  before  the  foliage  flags.  They  should  also 
have  a  closer  atmr.sphere  and  slightly  higher  temperature  to  insure 
free  growth,  which  effected,  they  fchould  have  more  air  and  a  drier  at- 
mosphere to  secure  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  After  the  buds  are  set 
they  can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool  and  airy.  Being  evergreen,  they  require 
water  at  all  seasons.  Y'ou  may  procure  seed  cf  Priuuila  cortusoides 
aiuLCna  of  any  of  the  principal  nurserymen  or  seedsmen  who  advertise  in 
this  Journal. 

Peaks  not  Setting  Fruit  (H.  B.).— We  think  your  trees  require  rich 
top-dressings   and  copious  waterings.     Give  these,  and  they  will,  no 
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doubt,  fruit.  We  cannot  account  for  the  leaves  turning  black,  bat  it  may  i 
hive  been  caused  by  the  late  cold  weather.  We  have  sotue  similai'Iy 
afi'ccted,  and  wo  cannot  account  for  the  occurrence  in  any  other  way. 
We  presume  you  practise  summer-pruniog.  Your  light  soil  is  not  favour- 
able for  Pears.  They  will  only  fruit  by  liberal  treament,  rich  top  dressings, 
and  good  wateriogs  in  dry  hot  weather.  j 

Placikg  Soil  against  an  Elm  Tree  (A.  L.  B.),— Placing  poil  against 
an  EIiu,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  tree,  is  very  injurioa?,  especially  when  the 
s:iil  is  laid  to  a  considerable  depth  against  the  trunk,  and  covers  the  roots 
deeply.  We  have  thus  known  trees  of  consi-'erable  age  killed— in  fict, 
the  older  tbey  are  the  more  iujurious  is  the  covering  of  the  roots  deeply 
with  soil.  If  you  wish  to  save  the  tree  the  only  plan  is  to  remove  the  soil 
down  to  the  roots.  Only  last  autumn  we  removed  some  soil  about  4  feet 
deep  from  around  some  very  large  and  fine  Sycamore  trees,  the  soil 
having  been  laid  on  grass  ihat  had  been  originally  under  them,  and  we 
noticed  that  not  a  root  was  found  in  the  4  feet  depth  of  soil,  none  being 
discovered  until  we  came  to  the  grass,  or  where  they  were  first  formed. 
It- was  removed  to  save  the  trees,  and  from  their  present  appearance  wo 
exi^ect  a  growth  this  year  equalling  that  of  the  previous  four  years.  The 
stems  of  all  trce^  should  stand,  or  be  raised  above  the  surrounding  level, 
on  a  alight  muund,  just  as  we  find  them  in  the  best  specimens  natural  or 
planted.    We  say  remove  the  soil  at  once. 

Climber  for  a  South  Wall  (Idemi.— Caprifolium  luteum  is  a  good 
yellow  Honeysuck'e  for  a  south  wall,  but,  as  you  say,  yellow  Jasmine  is 
too  poir,  though  you  do  not  say  winch  kind  it  is.  for  we  consider  Jasminum 
revolutum  fine  for  a  south  wall.  We  fear  the  Houevsuckle  will  not  suit. 
Buddb^a  globosa  has  pretty  yellow  flowers,  and  Garrya  elliptica greenish 
yellow  calkins  ;  botli  of  them  suit  a  south  aspect.  They  are  not  climbers, 
but  very  suita'^le.  They  are  evergreen.  Tbe  climate  is  too  cold  for  the 
Eignonia,  but  it  will  no  doubt  fl  iwer  well  after  a  time,  thinning  out  the 
shoots  so  as  to  secure  the  thoiough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Sparrows  Destroying  Wistaria  Flowers  {Wistaria. — We  do  not 
remember  to  have  noticed  the  liking  of  sp;irrows  for  the  flowers  of  this 
plant,  and  we  should  thiok,  as  you  do,  that  "  the  Idrds  have  been  in  que?t 
■of  insect  pests."  We  have  known  all  the  flowers  of  the  Wistaria  fall 
after  a  sharp  frost. 

Chaffinches  in  a  Garden  (S.  B  ).— Chaffinches  are  destructive  in  a 
garden,  innsiiuch  as  they  pull  up  and  of  course  destroy  the  seeds  of 
Cauliflon-ers  and  all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  Turnips,  Ridishes,  Lettuce.  &c., 
juit  when  Ihey  are  appearing  aboveground ;  but  they  are  very  useful  in 
a  garden,  as  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  insect  food.  We  never  destroy 
them,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  tho  feathered  tribe  We  ward  ofl'  the  attacks 
of  the  Chifiinch  by  coating  the  seeds  with  red  lead,  just  making  them 
red  all  over,  and  moistening  the  seeds  first  with  water  so  as  to  m  ike  the 
red  lead  adhere  to  them  ;  though  this  costs  a  little  trout  le  it  is  not  hstlt  so 
"troublesome  as  covering  with  netting.  The  seeds  come  up  well,  not  one 
being  taken  by  tbe  birds.  In  this  way  we  save  the  seeds  and  have  the 
full  ben  fit  of  the  birds.  Even  the  sparrow  consumes  many  insects  in- 
vesting trees  and  plants,  retiring  its  yoimg  solely  on  insect  food. 

SooT  Water  for  Syringing  (F.  E  P.).— It  is  first-rate  both  for  pre- 
venting and  destroying  insect  pests,  but  is  not  safe  for  plants  in  flower, 
as  it  will  discolour  the  blossoms  ;  nor  can  it  do  much  good  at  such  a  time, 
as  it  is  then  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  dry. 

LoMARiA  gieba  (Idem).— It  is  a  stove  Fern,  but  we  have  grown  it  in  a 
'finery  in  summer,  and  have  also  wintered  it  safely  in  a  vinery,  frost 
being  excluded  ;  indeed  we  have  io  a  stove  two  fine  plants  which  were  so 
grown  for  over  eighteen  months. 

Pear  Leaves  Blackened  (R.  S.  F.). — The  leaves  enclosed  to  us  are 
■blackened  by  colJ.  There  is  no  remedy  but  to  afford  protection  on  frosty 
nights  and  in  cold  weather  Your  only  remedy  is  patience.  Finer  weather 
will  ninke  all  rij^bt,  though  the  blackened  leaves  will  not  recover,  and 
■when  1  li^i  weather  is  more  settled  remove  the  blackened  leaves  by  degrees, 
'taking  the  worst  first. 

Planting  Redding  Pelargoniums  fiv(7fit').~0ne  foot  npirt  every  way 
is  a  very  suitable  distance.  We  cannot  account  for  the  Coronillas  not 
flowering.  They  do  wl>11  in  a  cool  grepnhouse ;  perhaps  yours  are  kept 
•too  warm.  There  is  no  book  treating  of  what  you  require,  dot  would  it 
be  of  any  great  value.  Stopping  and  disbudding  are  only  useful  in  certain 
stages  of  plant  growth. 

PiCRA  Pinsapo  Bearing  Cones  (Lincolnshire  Vicar).~li  is  not  unusual, 
tut  th'3  seeds  do  not  as  a  rule  become  perfect  in  this  country.  If  tbo 
■seeds  wt-re  good  Ihty  would  have  a  marketable  valu?,  but  not  great,  as 
continental  seed  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

POLEMONIUM   C.-EUULEUM    VARIEGATUM— TREATMENT    OF    FoRCED  RoSES 

(B.  B.).— It  attnins  a  height  of  i.bout  9  inches,  and  would  form  a  good 
■edging  to  small  beds,  with  Coleus  in  the  centre.  Roses  which  have 
■flowered  in  tho  greenhouse  should  he  hardened  off  and  placed  out  of*  doors 
in  an  open  s'tuxtion,  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes,  and  water  given  as  ro- 
>quired  tbronghout  the  sumrarr.  with  frequent  sprinklings  overhead. 
Rep'tt  them  in  September,  and  remove  them  to  a  cool  house  in  October, 
pruning  in  November.  From  the  leaf  we  think  your  Acacia  is  A.  lophan- 
tha.  but  we  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only.  Flowers  as  well  as 
■foliage  are  necessary  for  identificalion. 

Dwarfing  Rhododendronb  (F.  (?.).— We  do  not  approve  of  cutting 
down  Huch  kinds  as  R  Nuttalli,  Edgworthi,  Falconeri,  and  javnnica, 
tbouRh  it  is  quite  safe  to  do  so  yet  they  must  grow  a  year  or  two  before 
■^they  will  flower  again.  Copper  wire  tied  round  would  cause  them  to 
brcnk  lower  down,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  part  above.  Wo 
do  not  know  of  any  other  plan,  and  do  not  commend  these.  Good  large 
plonts  are  far  better  thun  small ;  indeed  they  are  not  in  character  until 
they  are  of  good  size.  If  your  plants  are  well  furnished  they  mi«ht  readily 
'be  cxclianged  for  sm-tller  by  applying  to  some  of  the  principal  plant- 
growing  nurserymen. 

CLiMBEa  FOR  Summer  House  under  Trees  {A.  B.  T.).  —  It  is  very 
-difficult  to  grow  climbers  of  any  sort  under  closely  planted  trees,  the 
roots  of  tho  latter  making  the  soil  ?o  dry  in  summer  that  the  newly- 
planted  climbers  havR  n  very  poor  chance.  Tho  different  kinds  of  Ivy  are 
-the  best  we  know.  Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba)  we  have  found 
useful,  also  Virginian  Creeper. 

Sulphate  of  laoNPoR  PRAf:n  Trees  {C.U  ).— Your  query  was  answered 
flome  weeks  buck,  aud  we  cnn  onlv  now  say  that  we  do  not  know  anything 
■of  sulphate  of  iron  as  applied  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees. 

fBAXiNELLA  RAISING  FROM  Seed  (/(/cmj.— The  seed  may  have  been 


bad,  for  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  sound.  It  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe  in  rich  deep  soil  but  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  covered  about  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  soil.  The  seed  will  not  vegetate  until  the  following  April 
or  May  ;  and  if  you  purchase  seed,  or  sow  in  spring  that  of  the  previous 
year,  it  will  not  vegetate  until  the  April  following,  or  for  twelve  months, 
and  scarcely  one  seed  out  of  a  hundred  will  grow  if  kept  out  of  the  ground 
until  spring.  The  seedlings  should  remain  where  sown  two  years,  and 
then  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  usually  flower  the 
third  year. 

Plants  fob  a  Small  Conservatory  (A  Constant  Suhseribcr). — We 
name  a  few,  and  principally  winter-flowering,  as  you  desire  such.  Acacia 
armata,  A.oleifolia  elegnns,  A  pulchella,  Chorozema  cordatam  splendene, 
Coronilla  glauci  variegata,  Correas  Brilliant  and  magnifica,  Cyclamen 
persicum,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Libonia  floribunda,  Linum  trigynum,  Lu- 
culia  gratissima,  MonochEetum  ensiferura.  Primula  cortusoides  amoena, 
Rhododendron  jasminiflorum.  Princess  Alexandra,  and  Princess  Royal, 
Vallota  purpurea;  Azaleas  Brilliant,  Chelsoni,  Criterion,  Due  de  Bra- 
bant, Etoile  de  Gand.  Iveryana,  Mara,  Queen  Victoria,  Stella,  Vesuvius, 
Wilhelm  Lester,  and  President  Claeys;  Camellias  Alba,  plena,  Benneyi, 
Comti  de  Flandre,  Conspicua,  Fimbriata.  La  Pace,  Leeana  superba 
(Bealii),  Valtevaredo,  Storyi,  Rafia,  Mrs.  Cope,  and  Monarch.  Besides 
these  you  will,  of  course,  grow  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  bulbs,  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Spiraea  janonica,  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  Pelargoniums  to 
flower  in  winter  require  to  be  kept  stopped  until  August,  and  should  be 
potted  in  September. 

Cheilanthes  elegans  (Idem''. —Thai  is  the  name  of  the  Fern  of  which 
you  enclose  a  frond  It  does  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and  io  a  position  par- 
tially shaded  from  bright  sun.  It  requires  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy 
peat,  one  part  fihrou3  loam,  and  sandstone  in  pieces  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  a  like  part  of  silver  sand.  Giod  draiuage 
should  be  given,  and  when  growing  the  watering  should  be  liberal ;  in 
winter  less  is  required,  but  even  then  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist. 

Pruning  Evergreens  iE.  H.  B,).— There  is  no  book  on  the  subject, 
nor  is  one  needed,  for  all  those  you  mtntion  may  bo  pruned  with  a  knife, 
not  sheai'S,  now  or  any  time  in  spring,  and  may  have  their  shoots  re- 
moved to  any  extent  you  wish. 

Preventing  Green  Fly  (Buti/). — We  are  not  aware  of  any  composition 
that  may  be  applied  to  Roses  and  Pelargoniums  as  a  preventive  of  this 
aphis.  The  best  plan  is  to  fumigate  with  tobacco  whenever  any  of  the 
insects  are  seen.  Soapsuds  are  useful  for  syringing  wall  fruit  trees  and 
even  out-door  Roses,  but  they  vary  so  much  in  sti-enpth  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion solely  of  experiment,  and  in  that  way  only  can  we  ascprtain  the 
strenc'th  to  be  employed.  Sometimes  soapsuds  contiin  a  large  quantity 
of  soda,  at  other  times  little  or  none.  We  use  soapsuds  for  A?p,ira^us, 
between  rows  of  Cauliflowers,  and  for  waterint,'  Celery,  &c.,  and  if  em- 
ployed for  washing  wall  trees  we  dilute  with  double  the  volume  of  water. 
Good  waterings  and  liberal  treatment  will  keep  off  mildew. 

Removing  Old  Paint  (Hor^i/a/ius).— The  most  effectual  application  is 
naptha.  Tbe  oldest  and  hardest  paint  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  may  he 
then  wiped  off. 

Glass  Against  Fruit  Walls  (B.  S  ).— This  will  always  be  an  ad- 
vantage. If  sashes  are  laid  against  the  trees  it  will  help  them  both  when 
in  bloom,  and  also  if  it  is  desirable  to  ripen  them  earlier,  removing  them 
during  the  summer.  If  left,  an  f^pen  space  should  bo  preserved  at  top 
and  bottom  for  air.  We  are  no  advisers  for  having  anything  like  a  fixed 
roof  a  foot  or  so  f.-om  the  wall,  for  if  so  the  sashes  must  move  or  slide, 
or  how  are  you  to  get  at  the  trees,  to  wash,  water,  clean,  prune,  &c.  ?  Sashes 
are  only  economical  when  they  are  there  and  to  spare.  A  fixed  roof  is 
the  cheapest  in  everyway.  Foryour  wall  we  would  have  a  hipped  roof  ot  a 
foot,  and  in  that  have  tbe  ventilators,  and  then  some  glass  resting  on  a  rail 
and  posts  in  front,  at  least  4  feet  from  the  wall.w  th  a  ventilator  between 
the  wall  and  ground.    A  more  simple  house  and  a  more  useful  one  would 

bo  lo  make  the  glnss  into  a 
\/  c  lean-to  thus,    a3    you  would 

have  so  much  more  room  in- 
side, and  such  au  orchard 
house  could  be  put  up  more 
cheaply  than  making  sashe3 
to  lay  against  the  wall.  We 
would  have  a  narrow  house 
for  the  8-feet  wall,  and  a  wider 
ono  for  the  wall  15  feet  in 
height.  A  great  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  just  having 
enough  of  room  to  walk  and 
work  inside.  Without  that  we 
would  not  use  glass  except 
as  moveable  sashes.  As  stated 
above,  except  for  temporary 
purposes,  we  have  no  faith  in 
the  t^lnss  merely  a  foot  from 
the  wall.  For  permanent  work 
we  would  use  21oz.  thirds,  or  best  fourths,  as  good  enoujjh  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  common  plan  would  be  to  have  rabbets  and  glaze  in  the 
usual  way  with  pulty.  Were  we  doing  tbe  work  for  ourselves  we  would 
have  grooves  in  the  rafter  sash-bard  deep  enou^Jih  to  give  tbe  g'ass  play, 
dispense  with  putty,  and  fix  the  glass  firm'y  by  a  packing  of  cord  or  list 
beneath. 

Greknhouse  Construction  (.4runJo\— It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the 
front  lights  should  open,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  give  too  much  air  to  a 
greenhouse  in  summer.  The  difference  in  expense  between  tixed  lights 
and  those  made  to  open  is  not  great,  and  economy  of  this  kind  is,  as  you 
say,  expensive  in  the  end.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  have  the  top 
liyhts  hinged,  and  raised  or  lowered  by  an  iron  rod  and  crank,  for  by  it 
you  can  give  air  even  in  rainy  weather,  hut  by  tho  cord,  pulley,  and 
weight  principle  the  lights  must  remain  shut  iu  wet  weather,  or  allow 
wet  to  fall  upon  the  plants.  Tbe  end  ventilation  is  of  no  consequence. 
You  will  have  sufficieut  without  any  at  the  west  end,  and  the  door  only 
need  be  opened  in  very  bright  hot  weather,  and  not  then  if  very  windy. 

Vine  Leaves'  Edges  Brown  (B.  G.) —We  have  traced  in  ma.ny  in- 
stances Ih's  injury  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  to  the  two  causes  combined- 
deficient  supply  of  sup,  so  deficient  as  not  to  sustain  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  leaves,  and  absence  of  free  ventilation,  so  that  the  moisture  which 
collects  on  the  edges  of  tbe  leaves  la  not  dried-off  before  bright  sunshine 
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visits  them.  We  think  in  your  ease  the  cause  is  chiefly  defect  of  fap,  as 
the  le.iTes  are  vigorous  and  tlio  roots  outside.  More  narmlh  in  the  soil 
would  in  such  case  have  been  a  preventive. 

Vines  BHEiEiNd  Iuregclablt  (-4.  B.).— Tie  back  th-3  canes,  bringing 
[lie  upper  part  below  the  base,  and  keep  them  in  tnat  position  until  the 
lower  part  is  well  broken,  and  then  tie  them  up  to  the  rafters. 

Heating  Vine  Boeder  (C.  P.).— It  would  not  bo  of  any  great  benefit  to 
put  heating  material  on  the  border  now,  for  it  would  afford  no  greater 
warmth  than  the  sun's  rays,  and  to  cover  the  border  now  will  only  be  to 
shut  them  out.  Had  such  a  covering  been  put  on  three  months  sooner 
it  would  have  been  of  great  advantage,  heating  the  border  at  a  time  when 
it  was  cold,  and  causing  more  root  actioo  in  consequence.  The  removal 
of  stones  from  gardens  and  shrubberies  is  not  beneticial,  only  it  gives  the 
soil  a  neater  appearance.  The  soil  being  light  and  porous  with  a  gravelly 
bottom  the  removal  of  the  stones  will  do  harm,  inasmuch  as  it  diminishes 
the  staple.  For  neatness  and  facility  of  working,  their  removal,  however, 
becomes  necessary,  adding  their  equivalent  in  manure  or  compost. 

Spots  on  Vine  Leaves  (G.  S.).— We  have  never  seen  a  case  precisely 
similar.  There  is  no  fungus  on  the  spots,  which  evidently  arose  when 
the  leaves  were  quite  young.  Either  the  roots  must  be  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, or  there  must  have  bceo  some  defect  in  overheating  at  night,  and 
consequent  withering  by  r.adiation. 

Vine  Leaves  Wakted  (^  Co)isfnH(  Bearfer) —The leaf  sentshows  warts, 
the  consequence  of  a  close,  contined  atmosphere  The  holts  we  attribute 
to  weevils,  and  for  tliese  your  best  remedy  is  to  search  at  night  with  a 
candle  or  lantern,  shake  the  Vine  briskly  on  a  white  cloth,  and  catch 
what  falls.    About  9  pm.  would  be  a  good  time. 

_  Vines  and  Vine  Bokdees  (B,  S.).— We  are  glad  that  the  borders  made 
inside  the  greenhouse  have  answered  so  ivell,  chiefiy,  we  believe,  owing 
to  the  good  drainage  and  the  free  admixture  of  lime  rubbish  with  the 
common  garden  soil.  We  would  have  preferred  a  lot  of  bruised  and 
broken  bones  to  so  much  rolten  dung,  as  they  are  more  lasting,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  running  into  an  unctuous  mass.  Your  experience  is 
'valuable  as  showing  that  good  old  garden  soil  will  ^rowgood  Grapes.  We 
have  often  seen  fine  Grapes  grown  in  the  same;  as  that  which  suits 

Cabliages  and  Turnip?,  though  in  making  a  new  border  we  would  prefer 
friable  mel'ow  loam  from  sods  if  we  could  obtain  it  Having  done  so  well 
insiJe,  we  should  have  been  tempted  toadopt  a  similarplan  outside.  We 
think  that,  where  the  position  will  admit  of  it,  it  is  an  error  to  make  a 
huge  deep  hole  of  some  5  feet  in  depth  for  a  Vine  border.  We  would 
rather  have  a  good  position  above  the  surrounding  ground  level.  Where 
the  ground  cannot  be  raised,  a  moderate  depth  must  be  obtained  by 
going  down,  guarding  against  stagnant  w^ter  by  free  drainage  The  brick- 
bats and  lime  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  were  quite  proper;  less 
would  have  done  if  placed  open,  but  instead  of  placing  5  cwt.  of  bones 
on  the  top  of  this  rubbish,  we  would  have  mixed  them  with  the  bulk  of 
the  soil;  and  instead  of  mixing  so  much  rotten  dung  with  the  soil,  we 
would  have  used  less,  and  then  given  a  surface  mulching.  The  tendrilling 
of  the  bunches  leads  to  one  of  two  conclusions—either  the  roots  are 
getting  too  deep,  or  the  wood  has  been  imperfectly  ripened,  the  latter 
being  often  a  result  of  the  former.  Still,  as  the  Vines  are  so  healthy,  we 
would  not  lift  them  before  giving  them  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two  more;  but 
to  encourage  the  roots  nearer  the  surface  we  would  mulch  in  summer, 
water  if  necessary,  and  cover  the  border  with  dry  litter  early  in  autumn, 
say  in  the  middle  of  October.  We  would  also  keep  the  border  drier  in 
autumn,  and  give  more  air  and  a  little  more  fire  heat  before  the  leaves 
turned  yellow. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched  (O.  M  ).— H  yon  can  find  ont  how  the  leaves 
and  shoots  are  all  scorched  and  burned  up  in  your  house,  and  not  a  leaf 
•  or  shoot  in  a  house  51  yards  distant  affected,  then  you  will  know  all  about 
it  better  than  we  can  tell  you.  The  leaves  sent  were  withered.  If  they 
belong  to  Lady  Downe's,  or  s  me  similar  woolly  variety,  then  there  is 
nothing  but  ihe  scorching,  otherwise  we  should  fear  you  had  mildew.  It 
so  it  would  be  a  consequence  of  a  confined  moist  atmosphere,  otherwise 
we  have  not  a  doubt  that  your  foliage  and  young  shoots  are  scorched  and 
burned.  The  Vines  would  be  safer  at  16  rather  than  10  inches  from  the 
glass;  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  burning  we  consider  is  found  in  your 
own  statement,  "  the  house  was  closed  except  a  few  hours  in  the  day." 
We  ngrte  with  you  that  frost  has  had  no  influence  in  the  matter.  We  do 
not  think  that  bad  or  spotted  glass  has  much  to  do  with  it,  as  then  the 
scorching  would  have  been  more  partial  than  general.  We  believe  your 
remedy  will  be  found  in  early  air-giving,  and  if  that  is  inconvenient, 
leave  a  little  air  on  all  night ;  half  an  inch  along  the  apex  will  prevent 
confined  vapour.  Better  give  an  inch,  and  use  a  little  artificial  heat  to 
counteract  the  air-giving. 

Vine  Leaves  and  Stems  Burned  Brown  (Wijesidc. —Vrcm  what  cause 
we  cannot  say,  but  some  downy  leaves,  like  those  of  Lady  Downe's  Vine, 
are  mure  apt  to  blister  and  turn  brown  than  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Vines 
coming  into  bearing  late  are  more  apt  to  suffer  than  earlier  ones,  chiefly, 
in  our  opinion,  because  less  care  is  be.'.towe  I  on  early  and  careful  venti- 
lation. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  even  from  the  thickness, 
a  leaf  of  Lady  Downe's  will  burn  when  a  leaf  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  a 
leaf  of  Muscat  would  suffer  nothing.  We  are  not  surprised  that  your 
Apiicots  suffered  from  dryness.  We  are  sorry  to  say  tliat  Apricots  and 
Peaches,  after  thriving  well  in  many  places,  are  now  sufl'oiing  from  what 
the  frosts  left  behind  them;  many  shoots  are  shrivelling  up  that  seemed 
fresh. 

Exudation  on  Grapes  (.In  Old  Subscriber).— 'We  cannot  be  quite  cer- 
tain from  your  description,  but  we  fear  "the  pimply,  sticky,  dew-like 
matter"  on  your  bunches  ol  Grapes  now  colouring  comes  from  the  mealy 
bug.  You  can  soon  satisfy  yourself,  lor  the  bug  itself,  with  its  cottony 
covering,  will  be  easily  seen.  If  that  is  the  case  you  can  hardly  have 
anything  worse.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  that  by 
using  a  small  brush,  dry,  to  get  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  of  it,  and 
having  several  brushes,  cleaning  one  as  it  becomes  dirty,  and  drying  it 
previous  to  use.  No  kind  of  smoking,  nor  anything  we  have  tried,  will 
injure  the  mealy  bug.  Any  liquid  you  might  use  now,  such  as  Pooley's 
or  Veitch'.J,  would  injure  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes.  If  it  is  the 
mealy  bug  it  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  anything  wrong  in  the  cultiva- 
tion or  general  management ;  in  fact,  the  condition  of  your  Grapes  and 
Vines  proves  that.  At  present  you  can  only  mitigate  the  evil.  When  the 
Orayes  are  cut  and  the  wood  ripe  we  would  advise  washing  everything 
with  hot  soft-soap  water,  and  not  a  cranny  of  wood,  wall,  stage,  or  shelf 
must  be  missed.    The  Vines  should  be  painted  with  clay,  solt  soap,  and 
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sulphur.  As  to  how  such  an  insect  comes,  that  is  often seeminnly  myste- 
rious. A  single  plant  brought  with  an  insect  upon  it  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  fill  a  place.  One  or  two  on  the  coat  of  a  visiting  gardener  might 
make  a  beginning. 

Strawberries  Bloomless  ( ).— As  your  Strawberry  pots  in  a  Cu- 
cumber house  have  not  shown  a  blossom,  we  have  little  faith  in  the  same 
pliints  doing  good  service  for  forcing  nest  year,  or  fruiting  at  any  time  ; 
therefore  we  would  throw  them  away  and  have  fresh  plants  for  next 
season,  taking  runners  from  bearin?  plants.  A  Cucumber  house  would 
do  in  an  emergency  for  swelling  and  ripening  Strawberries,  but  the  tem- 
perature necessary  is  too  high  to  start  and  grow  them  in. 

Moss  ON  Wood  Path  (C.  J.  E.).-It  is  not  a  Moss,  but  Sagina  pro- 
cumbeus,  Pearlwort.  As  the  wood  path  is  on  a  moist  soil,  the  way  to 
encourage  the  plant  as  you  desire  will  be  to  manage  to  keep  it  moist 
throughout  the  summer. 

Tacsonias  {A.  il.  O.).— The  Tacsonias  do  very  well  in  large  pots  or 
tubs,  and  if  well  watered  and  mulched  will  bloom  more  freely  than  when 
planted  out.  Of  course  they  will  drop  their  buds  if  the  roots  are  dry. 
You  may  plant  them  outside,  and  bring  the  stems  into  the  house  like 
Vines  and  they  will  do  very  well  if  the  stems  be  protected  from  frost, 
and  the  roots  as  well,  by  a  covering  of  litter  or  moss. 

Flowee-garden  Plan  (IT.  S.).— We  very  much  admire  your  flower- 
garden  plan,  owing  to  its  simplicity  and  roominess.  Your  No.  1  central 
clump  could  not  be  improve  i,  planted  with  Coleus,  with  curved  ovals  of 
Polemonium  c-eruleum  round  it.  2,  3,  4,  5  will  be  very  nice,  and  so  will 
b  and  /  be.  As  you  hint,  we  would  arrange  8,  9  ;  and  as  you  have  the  plants, 
we  would  centre  the  purple  Verbena  with  Christine,  and  edge  with  dwarf 
Calceolaria,  yellow.  10  and  11,  and  12  and  13,  are  cross  beds.  Keeping 
that  m  view  and  the  plants  you  have  in  stock,  we  would  surround  10  and 
11  with  Gulden  Chain,  and  12  and  13  with  Iresine  Lindenii. 

Prepared  Calico  foe  Strawberry  and  Melon  Frames  (H.  R.  D.). 

The  great  inducement  for  using  glazed  and  waterproofed  calico,  such 
as  you  refer  to,  was  owing  to  the  dtarness  of  the  glass.  When  the  duty 
was  removed  calico  was  less  in  demand.  Even  now  for  many  protecting 
purposes  nothing  is  better  than  calico,  even  in  its  natural  state.  It  firmly 
stretched  it  excludes  moisture  like  an  umbrella.  The  forwarding  of 
Strawberry  plants  taken  up  with  balls  from  the  open  ground,  and  covered 
with  calico  prepared  as  state  1,  so  as  to  gain  two  or  three  weeks  in  gather- 
ing, will  depend  entirely  on  what  the  suudoes  for  you,  and  on  your  lifting 
the  plants.  Y'ou  say  the  first  week  in  March.  We  have  been  very  suc- 
ccsslul  from  lifting  in  April  and  on  the  fir~t  days  of  May,  and  covering 
with  glass,  by  giving  a  little  extra  heat  below  the  soil ;  but  we  should  not 
advise  you  to  do  this  at  the  beginning  of  March,  as  wo  fear  you  would  thus 
give  an  impetus  to  growth  instead  of  flowers  and  fruit.  If  you  gave  no 
such  help,  why  not  leave  your  plants  where  they  are,  and  keep  them 
covered  except  in  bright  days,  when  the  sun  could  have  all  the  power? 
We  presume,  however,  that  you  wish  to  move  the  plants  to  a  better 
position.  We  see  that  your  frames  are  sound  and  good,  so  we  suppose 
that  your  calico  is  fixed  to  frames  that  you  can  use  much  as  glass  sashes. 
In  answering  inquiries  we  do  not  like  to  go  beyond  our  experience  or 
direct  observation.  We  have  covered  a  sloping  border  with  sashes  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  merely  laying  the  sashes  on  pots  and  placing  a  board 
back  and  front,  and  we  have  had  fine  gatherings  fourteen  and  sixteen 
days  earlier  than  from  those  exposed.  We  have  done  the  same,  and  in 
dull  weather  we  have  gathered  from  five  to  seven  days  earlier.  Twice  or 
thrice  with  the  same  convenience  as  to  back  and  fcont,  in  the  way  of 
hoards,  we  have  stretched  a  roll  of  clean  unbleached  calico  along  quite 
tight;  the  calico,  however,  rendered  bright  from  previous  use,  and  in  one 
case  we  gained  eight  days,  and  in  several  cases  three  or  four  days.  The 
forwarding  in  such  cases  depends  much  on  the  weather.  We  should  think 
that  in  moderately  sunny  weather  you  would  gain  more  than  a  fortnight, 
but,  then,  wo  have  not  proved  it.  As  for  Me'oos  we  would  advise  planting 
out  in  the  middle  of  June  instead  of  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  were 
to  be  covered  with  such  prepared  calico.  But  here  we  have  had  no 
personal  experience,  only  we  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  but 
little  extra  heat  is  needed  tor  the  hatdiest  Melons  after  the  middle  of 
June. 

Peach  Leaves  Holed  and  Blistered  (IF.  B.).— As  far  as  we  recollect 
the  leaves  sent  before  had  traces  of  scaldiug,  some  of  tbese  leaves  have 
the  same;  8.30  a.m.  is  not  soon  enough  to  give  air,  if  the  house  catches 
the  morning  sun.  Under  such  circumstanc.s  we  would  give  air  fully 
one  hour  and  a  half  earlier. or  most  likely  leave  half  an  inch  aloeg  the  top 
all  night.  There  is  much  miscooception  as  lo  air  giving.  We  have  no 
faith  in  breezes  and  strong  currents  of  air  in  houses.  It  is  amazing  how 
little  air  will  do  if  it  is  given  early,  and  the  temperature  rises  and  fal's 
gradually  with  sun  heat,  a  difl"  rent  thing  from  fire  heat  however  applied. 
It  is  hot,  confiued  air  loaded  with  vapour  that  causes  the  scalding  or 
blotching.  There  are  d'fferent  appearances  in  the  Peach  leaves.  Those 
thin  and  whitish  in  appearance  have  chiefly  the  marks  of  decrepitude  from 
a'.!e  and  want  of  nourishment.  Those  tbin  and  small,  from  trees  planted 
last  autumn,  are  nothing  much  out  of  the  way.  We  think  that  next  season 
they  will  be  all  right,  with  early  air-giviog.  &c  Those  leaves  with  holes 
in  them  and  blotches  we  are  rather  doubtful  of.  The  blotch  we  con- 
sider a  decided  case  of  scalding.  The  holes  in  the  leaf,  if  they  had  been 
empty,  we  would  at  once  have  considered  as  a  proof  that  there  was 
fungus  affecting  the  roots.  The  best  remedy  is  plac'ng  fresh  soil  about 
the  roots,  and  using  flowers  of  sulphur,  moderately  of  course.  We  know 
no  one  who  has  made  such  researches  in  this  direction  as  Mr.  McKay, 
gardener  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  this  is  the  remedy  he  applied.  We  in- 
stanced the  other  week  a  most  successful  combination  of  a  flower  bod, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  McKay,  jun.  So  far  as  we  understand 
or  know,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  McKay,  sen  ,  for  tracing  the  connection 
between  the  boles  in  Peach  leaves,  as  if  they  had  been  riddled  with  small 
shot,  to  an  attack  of  mildew  on  the  roots,  one  additional  reason  for  not 
using  leaf  mould  or  duug  so  fresh  as  to  contain  spawn  of  various  fungi. 
We  might  have  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tbese  holed  leaves 
were  the  efi'ects  of  fungi  at  the  roots,  but  that  many  of  the  holes  were 
not  open,  but  had  burnt  brown  patches  not  fallen  out,  of  from  one-eighth, 
to  one-quarter,  or  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  That  and  the  ap- 
pearance round  them  led  us  to  imagine  a  slight  scalding  from  warm  con- 
tined vapour,  and  a  burning  from  some  nodes  or  scratchts  in  the  glass, 
acting  as  foci  or  burning  glasses.  Then  the  crowding  of  so  many  trees 
in  one  bouse  may  be  some  disadvantage  to  you.  The  remedies  we  pro- 
pose, then,  are  early  air-giving  as  above,  fresh  soil  if  it  can  be  given,  and 
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if  not  practicable  now,  forking  the  Foil  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  a 
scfittering  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  good  watering  with  manure  water,  and 
daubing  up  every  scratch  ana  knot  in  the  glass  with  piint  or  putty. 

CrcuMBEK  Lfates  Blistered  ( Chcsham).~The  leaf  you  enclosed  io 
iiS  is  blistered  bythefun's  rays  falling  on  it  whilst  wet  with  the  cou- 
dfnscd  ttoi^tHre  of  the  previous  ni^^bt;  or  it  may  be  from  keeping  the 
plnnls  clcse  for  some  days,  as  in  dull  and  moist  weathc-,  and  then  the 
wealhcr  becoming  bripht  and  warm  the  sun's  rays  dry  up  the  moisture 
too  quickly,  nnd  tbe  haves  are  scalded  or  scorched.  It  it*  well  for  some 
days  to  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hotte&t  part  of  the  day  iu  bright 
W(ati;(r  succecdinc  a  pfriod  of  dull  weatber.  That  and  early  air-giving 
will  remedy  the  b'i^tering  of  the  leaves.    It  is  not  unlike  the  disease. 

Gpafting  ArcFBAS  (An  Old  StihscribcT). — The  best  time  to  graft  is  at 
ihe  beKJnnirg  of  Februarv,  using  one-year-old  wood,  and  that  of  the  stock 
may  be  of  any  age,  but  it  is  well  if  tbe  wood  of  the  stock  is  abrut  equil 
in  thickness  with  that  of  the  scicn.  We  have  no  experience  of  budding 
Aucu'tas,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  succeeding.  Try  it  in  July,  not  re- 
moving the  wood.  Grafting  is  best  done  under  glass,  nnd  in  that  case  it 
n-ay  be  performed  as  early  in  summer  as  the  wood  is  firm — August  or 
Se[tembcr,  and  from  that  up  to  March. 

Lilies  or  the  Valley  (il/.  C). — Tbe  indifferent  flowering  of  these  is- 
due,  wc  think,  to  the  beat  and  droncht  of  last  summer  combined  with  the 
sunny  appc^ct.  Transplant  tbf  m  nest  November  in  good,  rich,  )ipht  soil, 
where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  direct  midday  sun.  An  east  border 
answers  well.  The  double  Violets  plant  out  in  a  good  rich  soil  on  a  north 
border,  watering  well  iu  dry  weather,  and  taking  up  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember ;  then  pot  them,  plnco  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in  October  re- 
move the  large  leaver,  in  fact  nil  that  are  old,  and  place  in  a  light  airy 
position  in  the  greenhouse.  In  taking  up  preserve  a  good  ball,  removing 
only  the  loose  soil,  and  place  in  pots  sufSciently  large  to  hold  the 
roots  without  cramping. 

[  Green  Aphis  ok  KosEsfff.^.Jf.).— Quassia  and  soft  soap  will  no  doubt 
destroy  aphis.  The  wash  is  made  by  boiling  4  ozs.  quassia  chips  in  a  gallon 
of  water  for  half  an  hour  ;  let  the  liquid  stand  until  cool,  then  strain,  arid 
6  ozs,  of  soft  soap,  and  then  enough  watir  to  n^ake  three  gallons.  With 
this  the  bushes  may  be  syringed  overhead  in  the  evening.  We  consider 
tobacco  water  the  best  rcni'dy.  It  maybe  had  of  moft  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, and  should  be  diluted  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  water;  or 
it  maybe  made  by  pruring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  4  ozs.  of  tho 
strongest  tobacco, "covering  up,  allowing  tbe  liquid  to  stand  until  cool, 
and  then  straining.  The  shoots  infested  with  aphis  may  be  dipped  in  it, 
or  the  plants  may  be  syringed  with  it. 

Ants  in  CnruarBEHBED  (Ueipale). — The  best  plan  is  to  place  a  little 
honey  in  saucers  for  a  few  days,' and  after  the  ants  flock  to  this  mix  with 
it  an  equal  proportion  of  arsenic. 

Names  of  Fktjits  {Lachenalia). — 1,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  2,  Sturmer 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (T.  Walters).— The  yellow-flowered  shrub  is  Berberis 
Aqnifolium,  Holly-leaved  Berberry.  The  other  specimens  were  mere 
cried  leaves.    {A',  r  Z  ).— Cineraria  maritima,  Sea  Ragwor;. 
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REARING  CHICKENS. 


As  "0.  P.  Q."  refers  to  me  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  I 
Bhould  call  his  prodigious  losees,  and  as  his  feeding  tallies 
almost  entirely  with  mine,  I  can  Bee  no  other  reason  for  it  ex- 
cept poEsibly  breediDR  in-and-in.  The  otlier  day  I  met  a  noted 
breeder  of  Game,  one  of  many  years'  standing,  who  bred  Game 
years  ago  for  the  yit,  but  who  now  breeds  for  exhibition.  His 
first  words  were,  "  Well,  how  are  your  chicliens  ?"  My  answer 
was,  "  Few,  but  very  strong  and  healthy."  He  replied,  "  I  wish 
mice  were  the  same.  I  think  I  do  well  if  I  rear  one-half  of 
those  hatched."  At  this  remark  I  fmiled.  He  then  saiJ,  "If 
you  bred  Game  to  win  with,  you  would  do  the  same.  Formerly 
(twenty  years  ago)  when  I  bred  for  the  pit  I  hardly  lost  a 
chicken,  now  I  lose  scores."  I  asked  him  to  explain  this  ;  he 
Slid  it  was  breeding  in-and-in,  without  which,  he  asserted,  Game 
could  not  he  bred  to  the  standard  required  for  exhibition.  May 
not  this  be  the  case  in  "  O.  P.  Q.'s  "  yard  ? 

Change  of  breeding  ground  is,  no  doubt,  desirable,  but  for 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  always  bred  on  the  same  spot.  I 
have  about  two  acres  of  grass  run,  and  my  fowls  are  never  off 
it.  Then,  again,  his  soil  is  the  same  as  the  soil  of  my  run — 
gravelly;  but  I  can  attach  little  importance  to  this,  for  Admiral 
Hornby's  birds  are  reared  on  a  very  stiff  clay. 

Does  "  0.  P.  Q"  feed  early  and  late  ?  This  is  very  important 
at  the  present  time  of  the  year.  My  hour  for  the  last  feed  is 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  for  the  first  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  birds  are  fed  as  often  as  they  will  eat,  and  nothing  is 
ever  left  after  their  meal.  All  these  thing?  have  been  over  and 
over  again  recommended  in  this  Journal,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
are  not  generally  acted  npon,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to 
say  that  no  one  can  win  with  chickens  of  the  large  breeds  with- 
out strict  attention  to  such  rules. 

Another  thing  occurs  to  me.  Are  the  hens  he  breeds  from 
those  which  have  been  over-fattened  or  got  up  for  exhibition,  or 
those  that  have  been  frequently  exhibited  ?  Cljickens  from  such 
hens  are  generally  very  weakly.  I  do  not  think  amongst  my 
breeding  hens  there  is  one  weighing  over  7  lbs.,  although  I  could 
easily  make  some  of  them  between  9  lbs.  and  10  lbs.    I  like 


my  breeding  stock  to  be  kept  in  running  condition,  and  always 
rather  underfed  than  overfed.  I  find  Dorking  chickens  most 
easy  to  rear,  but  in  cold  weather  I  never  have  more  than  seven 
chickens  to  a  hen ;  in  fact,  I  rarely  allow  them  to  have  more. 
I  use  no  artificial  foods,  nor  do  I  put  anything  in  the  water. 
My  idea  is  that  the  nearer  you  approach  nature  the  better,  and 
therefore  I  strongly  object  to  using  medicines,  unless  the  fowls 
show  symptoms  of  disease,  and  till  then  I  never  give  tonics  or 
medicines  of  any  kind.  On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago, 
our  family  doctor,  then  an  old  man,  came  into  my  yard,  and 
at  the  time  I  was  giving  the  chickens  sulphate  of  iron  in 
their  water.  He  asked  the  reason  ;  having  told  him,  he  said, 
"  Your  birds  look  very  healthy,  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ?" 
I  told  him  "Nothing."  He  at  once  said,  "Then  stop  giving 
them  that  stuff.  When  a  person  is  well  the  less  physio  he  gets 
the  better  ;  and  why  are  you  giving  physic  to  your  chickens  in 
perfect  health  ?"  Since  then  I  have  never  used  anything  but  the 
best  food,  and  I  find  that  is  all  the  artificial  food  they  require. 

I  do  not  set  up  my  system  of  rearing  as  perfection,  but  merely 
state  my  experience.  With  me  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
I  have  finished  hatching  for  the  season,  and  have  as  yet  lost 
but  one  chicken. — T.  E.  Eell. 


I  CANNOT  be  called  a  lucky  fellow,  and  I  never  won  a  silver 
cup  with  poultry  in  my  life  (but  if  I  did,  I  think  I  should  put 
it  in  the  dining  and  not  the  drawing-room),  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  try  ;  but  I  hardly  ever  lose  a  chicken,  and  if  my  experience 
is  of  any  use  to^ )  i  correspondent,  here  it  is  for  him.  I  feed 
for  three  weeks '..n  custard  (an  egg  broken  into  a  teacupful  of 
boiling  milk  and  stirred  until  it  becomes  quite  thick),  groats, 
and  any  odd  scraps,  as  potatoes,  meat  chopped  fine,  &o.  ;  after 
that  time,  groat?,  wheat,  &c.  In  their  water  1  put  a  little  of 
Day's  game  paste.  I  shut  them  up  with  the  hen  in  the  coop 
at  night,  and  never  let  them  out  until  nine  o'clock  or  so  in  the 
morning.  I  move  the  coop  every  day  a  foot  or  two  to  a  fresh 
place.  I  have  not  lost  a  single  chicken  or  Dack  this  year, 
except  one  whole  hatch  through  rats. — H    A. 


STROUD   SHOW— DATE    OF   FIXTURE  AND 

CLOSING   OF   ENTRIES. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  when  two  important  fixtures  like  Stroud  and 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  clash,  bat  the  alteration  of  the  date 
of  fixture  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  some  may  suppose.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  for  an  exhibitor  to  elect  which  of  two  shows  he  will 
patronise,  and  it  is  natural  he  should  wish  to  patronise  both  ;  but, 
however  much  those  interested  in  either  show  may  desire  his  support, 
or  however  much  they  may  wish  things  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  both  being  patronised,  it  cannot  this  year  be  done  ;  and  as  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  turn  round  or  back  out,  the  carriages  must 
endeavour  to  pass.  The  entries  for  Stroud  close  on  Saturday  the  13th 
inst.,  and  exhibitors  of  Canaries  and  British  and  foreign  birds  will 
please  notice  this,  as  the  date  of  closing  entries  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  is  usual. —  Stroud. 


I  Ail  sure  all  exhibitors  of  Rabbits  will  he  glad  to  find  such  an  in- 
vitation given  as  that  set  forth  iu  the  Stroud  schedule.  I  feel  that  the 
Exhibition  will  prove  so  satisfactory  as  to  become  annual,  which  I  hear 
is  the  intention  of  its  promoters  if  this,  their  first  attempt,  prove  en- 
couraging. Classes  are  numerous — five  are  given  to  the  "  Lops,"  so 
their  patrons  cannot  complain,  and  four  classes  more  are  offered  to 
the  other  portion  of  the  Kabbit  family,  nnd  in  these  four  will  nn- 
donbtetlly  be  found  all  with  long  and  short  hair,  and  the  tiny  Dutch 
contrasting  with  the  fine  Belgian  Hare,  or  probably  the  even  still 
larfjer  Patagonian,  so  forming  a  complete  assemblage  of  the  varieties. 
The  prizes  I  think  fairly  proportionate  with  the  entry  fee,  and  iu  addi- 
tion there  is  a  silver  cup,  value  three  guineas,  for  the  most  points  in 
each  class.  An  extra  fee  is  required  from  competitors  for  the  cup,  yet  many 
will  doubtless  pay  it,  for  the  chance  of  a  so-much-to-be-desired  evidence 
of  success.  I  have  a  feeling  that  exhibitors  generally  are  anxious  for 
silver  or  gold  in  this  form.  The  arrangements  are  wished  to  he  com- 
plete in  every  way  to  insure  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  Rabbits, 
and  all  is  promised  to  be  done  that  can  be,  to  insure  all  exhibitors  of 
this  year  being  also  found  as  such  iu  the  future.  The  Judge  having 
only  one  section  of  the  Show,  will  have  time  suflicient  for  making 
careful  awards. — Cilvrles  Rayson,  Jri/  Lodge,  Dnhhtiry. 


EPWOKTH  POULTRY   SHOW. 

TnE  sixth  annual  Show  took  place  on  the  5th  inst.,  and,  considerinf? 
that  the  town  is  six  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  the  Exhi- 
bition was  excellent,  there  being  553  entries — 1(0  in  excess  of  last 
year.  The  Committee  worked  with  a,  hearty  goodwill,  and  the  birds 
were  well  attended  to,  and  all  dispatched  to  their  various  destinations 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

In  Sxianishf  the  first-prize  birds  were  very  good,  but  of  tbe  rest  only 
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the  second-prize  pen  deserved  notice.  Of  DorJ:lnf/s  there  were  bat  i 
two  pens  of  moderate  qnality.  The  class  for  Red  Game  was  good  ; 
the  first-prize  and  cup  went  to  a  splendid  pen  of  Black  Red,  and  tbe 
second  to  good  coloured  Brown  Reds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
might  have  given  way  to  a  pen  of  Black  Keds,  the  second-prize  cock, 
although  of  a  capital  colour,  being  rather  narrow  in  body  and  shoulders. 
In  tbe  Duckwiug  class  the  first  prize  -was  awarded  to  a  very  fiue- 
■coloured  pair,  the  second-prize  pen  losing  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
cockerel,  which  is  very  dark  on  the  saddle.  The  Brahinas,  with  the 
exception  of  one  pen  of  Dark  birds,  were  very  poor.  Cochins  were 
better.  The  first  prize  went  to  Bnffs,  and  the  second  to  Partridge- 
coloured;  the  cock  in  Mr.  Watts's  highly-commended  pen  was  almost 
white  on  the  tail.  Unfortunately  the  Committee  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  the  redistribution  of  tbe  Hamhunjhs,  wbit-h  are  shown  in  two 
classes  only,  but  tbe  birds  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  Silvers 
winning  both  prizes  in  the  Spangled  elas?,  and  Golden-pencilled  being 
first  and  Silver-pcucilled  second  in  tbe  Pencilled.  The  cup  for  the 
best  pen  except  Game  was  awarded  to  the  Golden  birds  in  this  class; 
the  cock  was  the  most  perfect  we  have  yet  seen  in  a  show  pen.  In 
.Black-breasted  and  other  Red  Game  Bantams  the  prizes  were  taken 
with  the  greatest  ease,  although  tbe  class  was  good.  In  the  nest  class 
very  good  Piles  were  lirst,  with  a  nice  pen  of  Duckwings  second,  but 
the  best  Duckwiug  cock  shown  was  badly  supported  with  a  hen.  A 
pen  of  very  good  Black  Bantams  was  firdt  in  the  Black  and  White 
class,  the  second  being  Whites  such  as  are  rarely  seen.  In  the  Variety 
class  of  Bantams,  P«kins  were  first  and  very  good  Silver  Sebrights 
second.  In  tbe  Variety  class  were  but  three  entries,  Cicve-Cceurs 
wianing  both  prizes. 

The  single  Game  coch  prizes  were  awarded  to  a  Duckwing  and  a 
Brown  Red  respectively,  though  we  confess  a  leaning  towards  the 
latter,  the  former  having  a  deformed  claw,  although  doubtless  from  an 
accident.  The  first  prize  for  a  single  cock  of  any  other  variety  went 
to  a  Golden  Poland,  and  the  second  to  a  BuS  Cochtu.  lu  the  class 
for  single  hcHs  were  some  good  birds,  the  first-prize  bird  being  a 
Spanish  and  tbe  second  a  Silver  Puland.  With  the  exception  of  tbe 
winners,  the  Ront-n  Ducks  were  very  poor,  and  the  Aylesbury  Ducks 
were  bail.  In  the  Variety  class  for  Dut-ks  were  many  entries,  but 
some  of  the  birds  were  oat  of  feather,  though  the  first-prize  Bahamas 
and  second-prize  Mandarins  were  exceedingly  handsome.  The  first  prize 
in  the  Selling  class  went  to  Spanish,  and  the  second  to  Bnff  Cochins. 

There  was  an  unpleasant  misunderstanding  with  one  of  the  exhi- 
liitors  of  Fi'irons,  who  brought  his  birds  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  Show, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  rule  in  the  schedule,  and  in  justice  to 
other  exhibitors,  they  were  not  allowed  to  compete,  and  in  consequence 
several  of  the  pen^  wtr^  empty. 

In  the  Carrier  class  Mr.  Yardley  won  wiLh  two  go^d  pairs  of  Dun 
and  Black  respectivtdy,  a  pen  of  Blacks  being  highly  commended. 
Tbe  first  prize  Pouters  were  Blue-pied,  correct  in  all  points,  and  the 
cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  them.  In  Almnnd 
Tumblers  the  competitioa  was  keen,  the  second-prize  pair  only  losing 
in  tbe  head  of  the  hen,  whii-h  was  not  as  good  in  the  stop.  The  two 
winning  pairs  of  Jacobins  were  Reds  of  great  merit,  but  no  others 
were  worthy  of  position.  The  Fantails  were  very  good,  the  second- 
prize  pair  being  Squeakers.  In  tbe  VariPty  class  a  handsome  pair  of 
Nuns  shown  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  Birmingham,  were  di^qualiQed,  tbe 
bottom  of  the  marking  m  the  throat  and  the  base  of  the  crest  being 
trimmed  to  a  degree  in  both  birds. 

The  Ca{/r  Birds  were  shown  in  a  shed  at  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
and  were  quite  comfortably  housed.  The  most  noteworthy  were  the 
first-prize  Buff  Belgians  and  an  evenly-marked  Yorkshire  Canary. 
The  Goldfinches  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  last  year,  although  there 
were  many  entries.  There  were  also  plenty  of  Linnets,  the  first-prize 
bird  being  perfect,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  bird  of  that  variety 
we  ever  saw  in  cai)tivity.  This  bird  seems  to  be  fed  entirely  npon 
linseed,  which  may  have  eomething  to  do  with  his  appearance.  In  the 
Variety  class  the  first  prize  was  taken  bv  a  handsome  Grass  Parakeet, 
the  second  by  a  Cinnamon  Canarv,  and  the  third  by  a  dark  Goldfinch 
Male. 

Among  the  Lop-eared  Bahhits,  Mr.  Gravil  won  both  prizes  for 
bucks,  the  first  with  a  promising  young  Blue  and  White  buck,  and  the 
eecond  with  a  Yellow  and  White.  The  former,  though  very  young, 
measured  21A  inches  in  length  of  ear,  and  4^  inches  in  width.  Indues, 
tbe  first  was  a  grand  Grey  Rabbit,  well  developed  in  all  points,  and 
very  large,  and  the  second  Fawn  and  White,  the  former  *21J,  and  the 
latter  21  inches  in  length.  Tbe  Himalayan  and  Silver-Grey  classes 
were  well  supported,  and  the  specimens  good. 

Spanish  --1,  T  C.  ^t  E.  Ncwbitt.  Kuworlh.    2.  J.  Thre-^li.  Bradlbrd. 

DonKiMGs.— 1,  R.  W.  Richardson,  Meaux  Abltey,  Beverley.  2,  W.  H.  Robson, 
North  llestrn. 

Game.  Blaclt-hrenAti'd  and  other  Red<.—1  anfl  Cup,  C.  Chaloner,  Whitwell, 
Chesterfield.  2,  J.  Hu'ljjstjn.  fic,  O.  Clialoner  :  J.  C.  Cnupe.  Doncastcr.  Duck- 
wings,  and  any  other  yaric/;/.  —  1,  F.  Siwles  »t  R.  Bcntlev,  Crnwle.  2,  S. 
Matthew,  Stowmavket.  /((,*,  (J.  Chaloner,  Anif  Variety.— Cock,— 1,C.  CUalonor. 
2,  E.  Aykrovd,  Eccleshill,  Leeds. 

BriHma'^  iLifflit  or  Dav1<).— 1,  TT.  Bcldon.  GoUstock.  2,  J.  Wa**s,  King's 
Heath,  Eirminghum.  he,  W.  'Whi'.eley,  Slicftield.  c,  Dr.  Holmes,  Wbitocotcs, 
Chest  erlk-ld. 

CuCHixa.— 1.  W.  A.  Riirnell.  Southwell.  Notts.  2,  J.  "White,  Whiteley,  Nether- 
ton,    ha.  J.  Watts,    c.  W.  Tophara,  Sheffield. 

Hambfrgih  — (7o?(i  Of  silv:r'ftpanjled.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Ashton  &  Booth, 
Mottram.  hr,  R.  D.  Borne.  Hoston;  S.  &  R.  Ashton,  Mottram  ;  G.  Holmes, 
Drifflsld.    Gold  or  Silo-r-p.'ncill''d.~l  and  2,  H.  Beldon.    he,  G.  Holmes 

Game  Bantams.— B/ac.V-b;vrt*(iJ(^i  and  othn-  Rcds.—l  and  2,  T,  C.  &  E.  New- 
bitt.  he,  P.  Saylcs  &  R.  Ben'iey;  J.  R-  Robins 'n,  Sunclerland  :  T.  Pal'thorpe, 
Carlton,  Pontefract.    Any  other  Variety.— 1,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.    2,  S.  Huison, 


Hull  fDuclnving).  he,  C.  Chaloner;  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.  c,  Bellingham  and 
Gill,  Burnlev;  G.  S.  R.  ravleas.  Grantham, 

Bantams.— B/lic/,;  or  ]r}i'it<\~l,  S.  6c  R.  Ashton  (Bhick).  2,  H.  Beldon  (White). 
hcUvs.J.  M.  Procter,  Hall  (Black);  S.  &  R.  Ashton;  Hudson  *t  Bnvnip,  Ep- 
worf.h  (Black).  Ann  other  Varieti/.~1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Watts  (Sobnsht). 
he,  W.  HiU-vev.  Sheffi.ild  iSilver-lace). 

AXY-  OTHER  Variety.— 1,  H.  Beldon  (Crrve-C  urs).  S.Mrs.  J.  Ci-oss,  Appleby 
Vicarage,  Brij??(Creve-i^ceiirs),  Gock.—l.Vf.  Huvoy.  2,  W.  A.  Biimnll.  /it:,  Mcs. 
J.  Cross;  H.  Uoidon.  Ht^fi. -1,  J,  Thresh.  2,  H.  Beldon.  y;"!;;.  J.  Powell,  Brad- 
ford,   he,  S-  &  [i.  Ashton ;  H.  Beldon  ;  J.  J.  Maiden  ;  W.  Harvi-y. 

Ducks.— TJpju-H.—l  and  2,  J.  White.  Aylesbury.— I.  J.  Williiims,  Wathnn- 
Deanio..  2.  Mrs.  Z.  Maw.  Epworih.    Any  other  Variety.— I,  W.  Binua,  Pudaey. 

2,  R.  W.'Rich  irdaon  (Mandarin). 

Selhsg  Class.—],  J.  Po-well.    2,  R.  Dawson,  Beverley  (Buff  Cocbms). 
PIGEON-i. 

Carriers.- I  and  2.  H.  Yardlev,  Birmingham,    he,  W.  Campey,  Beverley. 

Poutmr^. -land  Cup,  W.  Harvey.  2,  U.  P.  Moon,  Driffield,  /ic.  H.  Yai'dley; 
R.  P.  Moon 

T<mnLTLRs.~Almond.—l,  W.  Harve7.  2.  J.  Fovd.  Monkwell  St.,  London. 
he,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Ford.    Any  other  Varictt/.~1,  J.  Ford. 

.Tacobins.- 1  and  2.  T  C  iS;  E.  Newbitt. 

Fantails.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  J.  F.  Lovcrsid?e,  Newark.  ■ 

Turrits  —1,  Hudson  &  Burnip.  2,  H.  Lawson.  he,  A.  A.  Vander-Mcevsch, 
Tooting. 

Trumpeters  —1,  W.  Harvey. 

Barbs.— 1.  W.  Harvcv.    2.  H.  Yardley.    he.  H.  Cawood.  Thorne. 

Antwerps.- 1,  W.  Harvey.  2,  J.  W.  Collinsun,  Halifax,  he,  T.  C.  &  E. 
Newbitt. 

ANy  OTHER  Variety.- 1,  W.  Harvcv.  2.  H.  Yardley.  3,  R.  W.  Richardson 
(Owls),  /ic,  J.  Watts  [Norwegians);  Mrs.  J.Cross;  M.  Oi-d.  Ferry  Hill  (Sultans); 
C.  W.  Tawaon,  Pimlico  (Swallows  and  Magpies).  Ijtsqualificd,  Mr.  James 
Watts  (Nuns).  ,      „  „     „ 

Sellixo  Class.— 1  and  2,  J.  E.  Crofts  (Maffpiea  and  Owly).  he,  H.  Yardley; 
W.  Harvey. 

C\GE  BIRDS. 

Canaritts.— reUoji?.— 1,  J.  Ross,  Sheffield.  2,  H.  N.  Fosbrooke,  Hatfield,  Don- 
caster.  Biij^'.—l,  J.  Ro  s.  2,  E.  A.  Isle,  Epwoith.  Green  or  Variegated.-l,  J. 
J.  S.  Clarke,  Hatfield,  Doncastpr.  2,  H.  N.  Fosbrooke.  he,  J.  .T.  S.  Clarke  ;  r. 
,7.  Tonikinson.  Gold  or  Silvi^^r-spanglcd  Lisard.-l,  A.  Lewis,  Hull.  2,  J.  Ross. 
hc.l.J.  S.  Clarke.  ,        ,      „ 

GoLDFiN-CF.— 1.  C.  Gunnie,  Hatfield,  Doncaster.  2,  H.  N.  Fosbrooke.  he,  R. 
Gravil;  J,  Richardson,  c,  C.  Slight;  G.  Yates  &  J.  Lambert;  R.  Bramhul, 
Epworth ;  G.  Fawcett.  „,  ,     -n. 

Linnet.— 1,  Miss  R.  H.  Beckett.  2,  G.Yates  &J.  Lambert,  Thorne.  hc,B. 
Beckett,  Epworth;  W.  Balmfortb,  Epworth;  T.  Kirk,  Epwurth.  c,  Miss  A. 
Marshall,  Epworth.  „        .     ,«■  , 

Any  oTHiiK  Variety.— 1,  Miss  Allen,  Epworth.     2,  C.  Gunnie  (Cinnamon). 

3.  G.  Liudley,  Epworth.  c,  E.  Cutts,  Thorne  (Goldfinch  Mule);  Miss  Clark 
(Waved  PaiTut).  „ 

R\BBITS. 

Lop-eared.— Bhc/c.-I  and  2,  C.  Gravil.  jun.,  Thome,  he,  P.  Ashton,  Drypool, 
Hull.    Doe.— land /ic.  C.  Gravil,  jun.     2.  J.  J.  S.  Clarke 

Hi:iiAr,AYi,N  —  l.Dr.  HorsTal'.  Pontefract  2,  J.  EoybMun.  Blackburn,  he,  J. 
Butterworth.  Lower  Side,  Rochdale  (2).    c,  S.  G.  Hulson  (2). 

Silver-Grev.— 1,  R.  H.  Glew,  Si.  John's,  Wakefield.  2,  S.  G.  Hudson,  /tc,  J. 
Boyle,  jun.;  C.  Gravil,  jun.  c,  A.  Chapman,  Crowle  (2);  S.  G.  Hudson;  Dr. 
Horsfall. 

Judges  :~ Poidtnj n.-udi  Plgeom:  Mr.  E.  Hutton  and  Mi.  J.  Dout^las. 
Cage  Birds:  Mr.  E.  Hutton.  Babbits:  Mr.  E.  Hutton  and  Mr.  J. 
Spinks. 

BEE-KEEPINa   FOR  COTTAGERS. 

Having  laboured  hard  amongst  coUagera  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  order  to  promote  a  proper  and  profitable  sysfem  of  bee 
culture,  I  have  read  the  article  of  *' W.  J.,  ShrphcnUwell,''  with 
much  interest,  but  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  "  brimstone  torches  "  recommended.  Now, 
I  must  confess  my  astonishment  at  this  in  these  days  of  im- 
provement in  bee  culture. 

Hiving  worked  hard  nearly  all  my  life  to  preserve  the  bees, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  '■  W.  J."  has  "  advanced^ one  step 
backwards  ;  "  and  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  aware  that  Mr.  Pettitt,  of  Dover  (within 
twenty  minutes  of  Shepherdswell  by  rail),  makes  it  his  practice 
in  the  autumn  to  pay  personal  visits  to  cottagers  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  taking  their  bee?,  leaving  them  all  the  honey  which  he 
cuts  out  of  the  hive,  without  having  recourse  to  brimstone 
torches  or  any  other  kind  of  fumigation  ;  and,  farther,  Mr. 
Pattitt  performed  his  operations  upon  some  twenty  stocks  in 
villages  adjoining  Shepherdswell  last  autumn,  and  took  the 
bees  from  that  station  per  rail  to  Dover.  The  cottagers  upon 
whose  bees  Mr.  Pettitt  operated  were  so  fully  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  they  one  and  all  prefer  the  abandonment  of  the 
brimstone  pit,  and  I  can  only  express  mysurpri^-e  that  "  brim- 
B'one  torches"  should  be  recommended  from— Shephsedswell. 

THE   MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF   BEES. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Wallace,  reviewing  in  Nature  a  new  book  npon 
bees,  observes— An  interesting  experiment  is  detailed,  proving 
that  the  busiuess  of  a  hive  may  go  on  a  long  time  with  perfect 
regularity  without  the  presence  of  a  queen.  On  the  ISth  of 
Jane  a  swarm  was  put  into  a  mirror  hive.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
while  the  queen  was  laying  drone  eggs,  sbe  was  taken  away, 
yet  the  bees  showed  no  agitation,  but  continued  their  work  as 
usual.  They  formed  several  royal  cells,  and  examined  them 
continually  to  see  if  eggs  had  been  deposited  in  them.  All 
through  the  summer  work  went  on  as  usual,  honey  being  plen- 
tifully stored ;  but  no  attempt  was  mide  to  raise  a  queen  by 
artificial  food,  nor  were  the  drones  massacred.    By  the  middb 
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of  November  all  the  drones  had  died,  and  the  working  bees 
then  began  to  diminish,  and  by  the  Slst  of  December  they  had 
also  died.  As  all  the  workers  had  been  born  before  the  25th 
of  July,  this  gives  about  sis  months,  or  not  much  lesf,  for  the 
duration  of  their  lives.  The  fortifications  and  barricades  of 
the  bees  againet  the  incursions  of  the  Death'r-nead  moth  are 
said  to  be  due  to  reason  rather  than  to  instinct,  besanse  it  has 
been  observed  that  they  do  not  commence  these  fortifications 
on  a  first  attack  of  the  Sphinx,  nor  until  they  have  been  robbed 
of  nearly  their  whole  stock  of  honey.  "  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  insect  is  taught  by  experience,  and  which  admit?,  in  all 
its  particulars,  of  a  direct  comparison  with  human  reason  and 
contrivance.  A  colony  that  had  been  thus  attacked  one  year, 
and  was  tardy  in  its  defensive  operations,  having  derived  in- 
struction from  the  past,  constructed  fresh  ramparts  speedily 
on  the  re-appearance  of  the  Sphinx  three  years  afterwards,  and 
thus  guarded  itself  from  an  impending  danger.  Since  the  lives 
of  the  working  bees  do  not  extend  beyond  six  or  seven  months, 
it  is  evident  that  the  information  of  the  colony  above  referred 
to  must  have  been  traditional,  or  else  derived  from  a  queen 
which  had  reigned  over  them  three  years  previously."  This 
"tradition"  through  some  sis  or  seven  generations  seems 
highly  improbable^  and  that  the  knowledge  of  how  to  act  was 
derived  from  a  queen  not  less  so.  Do  not  the  facts  rather 
indicate  that  bees  differ  considerably  in  intellectual  capacity, 
and  that  some  hives  contain  directing  bees  more  capable  of 
acting  promptly  on  the  defensive  than  others? 


Early  Swarms. — M^y  5th  I  hived  a  very  large  swarm  of  beep, 
and  I  am  told  it  is  unusually  early.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  swarms.  It  came  from  an  early  swarm  of  last  year, 
and  out  of  the  old-fashioned  straw  hive. — Thomas  Record, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts, 

Mr  Pointing,  brewer,  at  this  place,  had  a  fine  swarm  on 
May  5ih,  and  on  the  7th  my  employer  had  also  a  very  fine 
swarm.— G.  L.  Drummond,  Neston,  Bath. 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

Dtjckb'  Eggs  not  Hatching  (J.  S.  M.).— You  do  not  say  whether  tbe 
Ducks'  eggs  are  put  under  a  ben,  or  whether  the  Ducks  sit  themselves 
If  they  are  put  cuder  hens,  the  cause  of  failure  is  tbat  Ihev  are  too  dry 
The  thing  explains  itself.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  Duck  leaves  the  nest 
to  feed,  and  whether  her  food  be  on  land  or  water,  she  enjoys  a  swim 
before  she  returns  to  the  nest.  Her  breast  is  thoroughly  wet,  and  in 
that  state  she  eits  on  her  eggs.  Where  the  young  fail  to  emerge  from  the 
shell,  it.  is  because  the  eggs  bavo  been  kept  too  dry.  Whether  put  under 
hens  or  Ducks,  the  eggs  should  be  wetted  every  day  when  the  expectant 
parent  is  off  tbe  neht.  Tbe  water  in  which  the  eggs  are  put  should  be 
just  warm  enough  to  communicate  w,irmth  through  the  shells.  These 
latter  are  never  too  thick,  and  they  become  thinner  while  the  bird  sits. 
It  is  the  inner  lining  membrane  that  hardens  from  being  kept  too  dry, 
and  the  birds  lack  strength  to  get  through  it.  If  a  ben  sits,  wet  the  eggs 
daily  ;  if  a  Duck,  then  allow  her  access  to  water  when  she  is  off,  and  she 
■will  do  it  herself. 

Colour  of  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  Cock  (.V.  R.  F.). — Have 
patience,  and  the  birds  will  pair.  The  Golden-spauRled  Hamburgh  cock 
should  have  rich  chestnut  plumage,  the  hackte  and  paddle  clouded  with 
black,  the  tail  blacli,  and  tbe  breast  brown  and  black  splashed.  The  deaf 
ear  should  he  faultlessly  white,  and  the  comb  well  spiked,  with  a  pike 
behind.  It  should  not  overhang  tbe  eyes  or  nostrils,  and  it  should  be 
firmly  fixed  on  the  head.  Game  fowls  and  Bantams  may  run  together 
without  fear  of  mixing. 

BRAiiaAS  GOT  OF  CONDITION  (Subscriber).— Y  iVLT  Brahmas  are  out  of 
condition.  You  should  have  told  us  in  what  manner  they  are  fed.  Feed 
them  on  slacked  ground  onts  morning  and  evening.  Give  them  Indian 
corn  at  mid-day.  Let  them  hiive  some  bread  soaked  in  strong  beer. 
If  that  do  not  answer,  give  them  Baily's  pills. 

WiiARFEDALE  Show. — We  are  informed  that  Miss  Bercsford  Peiree  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  Brahmas  at  the  above-named  Show.  Wo 
did  not  receive  the  letter  mentioned. 

Marking  Chickens  {Oxonicnsis  . — You  can  only  adopt  the  system  nf 
marking  by  narrow  strips  of  list  if  you  wish  to  have  a  mark  that  is 
plainly  and  easily  distinguishable.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with 
damage  tn  the  feathering  of  the  legs.  To  do  the  b^ae-t  possible  hurt  ynu 
must  have  the  list  wider  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  let  the  wide  side 
bo  on  the  inner  part  of  the  leg.  If  you  choose  bnpht  colours  thoy  are 
erisily  diftinguiflhable,  as  white,  black,  red,  and  blue.  There  is  no 
other  method  of  marlrn;^'  that  is  to  be  readily  seen  without  catching  the 
bird.  When  the  birds  can  bo  caught,  the  wing  feathers  may  be  cut  in 
each,  denoting  a?e  by  the  order  of  the  feather— 1.  2,  3,  and  so  on. 

Chilled  Egos  {E.  D  ).— It  is  not  at  all  r^  markablc  that  eggs  sat  upon 
for  seven  days  only,  and  left  by  tbe  ben  for  four  honr=.  were  not  injur  etl, 
but  produced  chickens.  If  th(y  had  been  near  to  hatching,  and  had 
been  chilled,  this  would  probably  have  been  fatal. 

Caution. — A  furtnight  ago  I  advertised  in  your  Journal  a  Golden  Po- 
land_  cock  and  ten  bens  tor  h-ale,  at  10s.  each  A  few  days  afterwards  I 
received  an  application  from  2(i.  Downing  Street,  Everton,  Liverpord,  with 
the  wish  that  tbo  fowls  mig'  t  b3  as  good  as  represented,  and  a  promiso 
to  send  a  po:-.t-oinoo  onler  nn  receipt  of  fowls.  I  wrote  to  send  cas-h 
befi  ro  I  sent  tin-  fowlu,  I  received  no  answer,  and  I  am  inf"rmc  I 
that  I  had  exercined  a  wise  discretion,  as  there  is  no  such  name  in  the 
Liverpool  Directory  as  the  one  given,  and  no  such  street.— G.  W.  Bootuby, 


Young  Turkeys  (A.  L.  B.).— It  is  not  true.  They  are  crammed  wh&D 
it  is  wished  to  make  them  very  large  and  fat. 

DiARRHtEA  IN  FowLS  {A.  Z.).— Feed  on  ground  oats  for  your  fowls. 
While  the  diarrhcea  is  very  troublesome  you  may  add  some  chalk,  antS 
mix  the  whole  with  cold  water.  Lettuce  stalks  and  lettuces  that  are  gone 
to  seed  are  also  good.  We  do  not  like  wheat  for  food,  nor  Indian  com 
except  as  a  change. 

Careolate  of  Lime  (Constant  Read€r).~li  is  &  poison;  do  not  put  iti 
into  your  Canary's  nest.  Keep  everything  clean — cage,  perches,  nest 
box,  &c.,  and  give  free  ventilation.  Nothing  else  is  necessary  to  checis 
parasites. 

Loss  OF  Bees  (il/ira(or).— Your  bees  may  have  perished  from  Ibo 
effects  of  over-kindness,  or  rather  from  having  been  fed  "  mt  wisely  but 
too  well" — that  is,  in  too  open  a  manner.  From  the  fact  of  their  having 
carried  in  pollen  freely,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  healthy,  and  had  a 
productive  queen  nt  their  head  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 
Your  feeding  may  have  been  too  openly  carried  on,  aud  may  have  attracted 
first  a  few  stray  robbers,  and  then  a  general  onslaught.  Or  they  nwy 
really  have  died  from  starvation.  Feeding  twice  a-week  induces  breed- 
ing ;  brood  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of  food.  The  bees  may  have 
had  no  available  store  during  the  cold  weather  to  supply  this  need  and  to 
sustain  the  necessary  amount  of  internal  heat,  and  so  may  have  Suc- 
cumbed. Examine  the  central  part  of  the  combs,  and  it  you  find  the 
cells  occupied  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  adult  workers,  you  may  be  saro 
that  they  died  of  starvation  or  cold,  or  both  combined. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  5V  32'  40"  N.  ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of    Soil 
at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

1 

Miiy. 

In 

On 

mS«~ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Bun. 

grass 

Inches 

dPf!. 

des 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

dcfj. 

deg. 

In. 

We.    3 

29.948 

56.S 

49.2 

S. 

49.0 

65.8 

370 

10J.4 

34.8 

0.091 

Th.    4 

29.938 

4S.5 

43.3 

W. 

49.2 

57  7 

37.9 

117  0 

84.7 

— 

Fri.    5 

30.165 

52.4 

45.9 

N. 

48.5 

66.8 

36  1 

112.4 

34.2 

— 

Sat.   6 

30.241 

61.0 

55  6 

E. 

50.9 

72.8 

48  8 

121.0 

45.8 

— 

San.  7 

30.381 

64  3 

43.0 

S.E. 

52.3 

B3.0 

42.0 

106.6 

41.2 

— 

Mo.    8 

311.255 

69.3 

52.0 

N.W. 

52.3 

74  8 

37.8 

116.4 

S7.8 

0.384 

Tu.    9 

30.143 

48.7 

43.7 

N.E. 

63.4 

51.1 

43.3 

105.1 

41.8 

O.02O 

Means 

30.153 

54.4 

18.2 

50.8 

65.0 

40  4 

112.6 

38.6 

0  475 

REMARKS. 

8rd. — Fine  morning,  dull  afternoon,  rain  between  6  and  7  p.m.,  very 
bright  and  fine  afterwards. 

4th. — Cold  in  early  morning,  fine  day. 

5th.— Almost  a  frost  in  morning,  fine,  clear,  sunny  day. 

6th. — Much  warmer,  cloudy  in  afternoon,  and  rather  oppressive,  tem- 
perature rising  above  70'^,  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

7th. — Warm,  fine,  and  sunny. 

8th. — Fine  bright  morning,  very  warm  and  oppressive  in  afternoon.  At 
8  22  P.M.,  tlinnder  was  heard  from  a  cloud  advancing  from  the  N.  f 
between  3.30  and  4-0  p.m.,  the  stnrm  was  rather  heavy,  the  darkness 
being  considerable,  and  the  thunder  almost  continuous.  Tbe  total 
amount  of  rain  was  rather  tmall  for  such  a  storm,  but  it  fell  witb 
great  rai)idily,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  falling  in  eight  minutes  and  eight 

9th. — Showery  in  morning,  fine  afterwards. — G.  J.  Symons.         [seconds. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  10. 
The  current  r^ites  have  been  Taaintained,  and  supplies  generally  ar& 
sufiBcient  for  the  wants  of  the  trade.  Business  is  better,  and  as  the  Lou- 
don season  is  commencing  we  may  hope  for  further  improvement.  A 
large  quantity  of  old  Potatoes,  both  Regents  and  Flukes,  continue  on 
hand,  and  heavy  arrivals  of  new  ones  are  reported.  Continental  imports 
comprise  salading.  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Asparagus. 


B,  d 
1  6  to 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

Figs doz.  10    0 

"      "    0 

0 


Apples j  sieve 

Apricots doz. 

Cherrips lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants 4  sieve 

Black do. 


Filberts lb 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb. 

Lemons if  100 

Melons each 


a. 

d 

13 

« 

(1 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

(1 

(1 

0 

0 

(i 

21 

II 

2 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

W 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mulberries lb.    0 

Nectarines doz.  15 

Oran(?e8 ■^  1(X\    6 

Peaches doz.  15 

Pears, kitchen doz.    0 

dessert doz.    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    6 

Plums 1  sieve    0 

Quinces doz.    0 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strnwberi'iea oz.    0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto It*"  100    1 


d.  F> 
0  too 
0     30 


0  0 
0  0 
10    0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  doz. 

Asparagus !**•  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ....If^lOO  2 

Broad bushel  0 

Beet.Red doz.  2 

Broccoli  bundle  0 

Bruasfls  Sprouts . .  1  sieve  0 

Cabbage doz.  1 

Cnpsicams  ^•^  100  0 

Carrots bunch  0 

CauUHower doz.  3 

Celery bundle  1 

CuIewnrtB..doz.  bunches  8 

Cucumbers  each  0 

piuliling doz.  0 

Endive doz.  2 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs bunch 


B.  d.      B. 

4    0  to  6 

0 


Horseradish   ....  bundle    8    0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettncu  doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress . ,  punnet 
Onions  buehn] 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  . .  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach ?5iishel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows.. doz. 


d.  s. 
4  too 
0  2 
0  2 
a      0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR, 

Day 

Day 

Rain  in 

Snn 

San 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock      Day 

month 

Week. 

MAY  18—24,  1871. 

tore  near  London. 

43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Sun.    1  Year. 

NiRht. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     fa.    m.     b. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.    8.  t 

18 

Th 

66  2 

42.2 

64.2 

17 

6af4     47af7 

5  af4 

4taf6 

23 

3    50  1  138 

19 

F 

67.0 

<2.7 

54  9 

14 

5      4  ,  48      7 

25      4 

61      7 

• 

3    48     139 

20 

S 

Crystal  Palace  Show. 

66.9 

45  4 

55.2 

20 

4      4     49      7 

51       4 

66      8 

1 

3    45      140 

21 

SDK 

1  Sunday  after  Ascension. 

663 

44.7 

55  5 

19 

8      4  .  50      7 

21       5 

67      9 

2 

22 

M 

Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 

65.4 

42.4 

53.9 

19 

2      4  ]  62      7 

69      5 

63    10 

3 

3    38      142 

23 

Tn 

[  phical  Society,  8  SO  p.m. 

67.3 

48.5 

65.5 

15 

0      4  1  63      7 

44      6 

41     11 

4 

24 

W 

QnKEN  YlOTOKiA  BoHN,  1819.    Anniversary 
[Meeting  of  Linnean  Society,  8  p.m. 

67.4 

43.0 

65.2 

12 

59      3  1  65      7 

39      7 

morn. 

5 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-lhreo  years,  the  average  day  temperatnrs  of  the  week  is  66.6 

',  and  its    night  tem- 

perature  43.1=.     The   greatest   heat  was  89°,  on  the  22nd,  1847 ;   and  the  lowest  cold  25°,  on  the  23rd  and  24th,  1867. 

The  greatest  fall  of 

rain  was  0.76  inch. 

1 

OUR  FIRST  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. 

E  was  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  the  father 
of  modern  gardening.  In  the  first  character 
he  was  below  mediocrity ;  in  the  second,  he 
was  a  restorer  of  the  science  ;  in  the  last, 
an  original,  and  the  inventor  of  an  art 
that  realises  painting  and  improves  nature. 
Mahomet  imagined  an  elysium,  but  Kent 
created  many."  So  wrote  Horace  Walpole 
of  William  Kent,  his  contemporary,  but  we 
know  full  well  that  Walpole's  judgment 
failed  in  controlling  his  love  of  superlatives,  and  we  have 
from  time  to  time  inquired  for  and  noted  down  other  testi- 
monies. We  will  now  reduce  these  to  a  somewhat  regular 
and  connected  order. 

If,  as  we  sometimes  think,  there  are  names  that  never 
could  be  ennobled,  then  such  a  name  is  Cant.  Certain  is 
it  that  in  1085  it  was  borne  by  a  very  humble  family  at 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  year  and  place,  and 
of  which  family  the  subject  of  our  notes  was  born.  We 
once  knew  a  family  who  sought  by  adding  an  e  final  to 
form  a  little  eddy  of  themselves  in  the  flood  of  Smiths, 
but  a  bolder  course  was  adopted  by  William  Cant  ;  he 
assumed  that  Cant  was  a  contraction  of  Cantium,  implj'ing 
that  his  ancestors  were  of  the  Roman  period,  so  he  trans- 
lated it  and  passed  through  life  as  William  Kext 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  painter  at  Hull,  and 
though  he  soon  showed  superior  abilities  as  a  draughtsman, 
yet  the  colouring  of  his  first  tuition  abided  with  him,  and 
to  the  last  was  so  ofi'ensive  that  though  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole allowed  him  to  employ  his  pencil  on  ceilings  and 
staircase  walls  at  Houghton,  he  only  permitted  him  to 
draw  and  shade.  The  severest  criticiser  of  his  colouring 
was  Hogarth,  and  we  remembered  this  when  we  visited 
Kent's  place  of  sepulture  at  Chiswick,  for  Hogarth  is  his 
near  neighbour  in  death,  resting  in  the  adjoining  church- 
yard, and  Garrick's  verse  is  not  inapplicable  to  each — 

"  If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  tonch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  tnrn  away. 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here." 

It  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  genius  to  rise  superior 
to  the  laws  and  rules  which  duller  minds  submit  to,  and 
Kent  early  exhibited  this  characteristic  by  escaping  with- 
out permission  from  his  apprenticeship,  "and  proceeding 
to  London.  That  he  had  shown  artistic  ability  has  the 
strong  evidence  that  some  gentlemen  of  his  native  county 
raised  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  to  R  ime,  and 
thither  he  proceeded  in  1710.  That  his  friends  were  not 
deceived  is  shown  by  his  obtaining,  after  two  years'  study 
under  Cavalier  Luti,  a  prize  for  drawing  in  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  and  two  medals  from  the  Pope.  These  honours, 
however,  did  not  add  to  his  resources,  and  iie  was  only 
extricated  from  difficulties  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  William 
Wentworth  and  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  of  whom  the  last- 
named  became  his  munificent  patron,  and  with  whom  he 
returned  to  England  in  1719.  Kent  was  then  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  thirty 

y».  K9.— Vol.  XX.,  Naw  Sibiks. 


years  subsequently,  he  resided  with  the  Earl.  That  noble- 
man, says  Walpole,  who  knew  them  both,  "  discovered  the 
rich  vein  of  genius  that  had  been  hid  from  the  artist  him- 
self " — that  vein  of  genius  was  of  architecture  and  garden 
designing ;  yet  there  was  a  fashion  to  employ  him  in  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  and,  says  Walpole — 

"  Kent's  style  predominated  authoritatively  during  his  life  ;  and  his 
oracle  was  so  much  consulted  by  all  who  atfected  taste,  that  nothing 
was  thought  compleat  without  his  assistance.  He  was  not  only  con- 
sulted for  furniture,  as  frames  of  pictures,  glasses,  tables,  chairs,  &c., 
bnt  for  plate,  for  a  barge,  for  a  cradle.  And  so  impetuous  was  fashion, 
that  two  great  ladies  prevailed  on  him  to  make  designs  for  their  birth- 
day gowns.  The  one  he  dressed  in  a  petticoat  decorated  with  columns 
of  the  five  orders  :  the  other  like  a  bronze,  in  a  copper-coloured  sattin 
with  ornaments  of  gold." 

But  as  an  architect  his  taste  was  with  more  justice 
admired,  and  many  specimens  as  evidence  remain  besides 
Holkham,  which  he  considered  his  masterpiece.  Con- 
nected with  architecture  is  his  only  published  work.  In 
this  he  was  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  It  ap- 
peared first  in  1727,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Designs  of  Inigo 
Jones,  with  some  Additions."  His  professional  success 
was  aided  by  his  genial  humour,  polished  probably  by 
continued  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  high  society. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  in  that  high  circle, 
and  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  relates  that 
"  Lady  Townsend  told  him  she  was  forced  to  have  an  issue 
on  one  side  of  her  head  for  her  eyes,  and  that  Kent  advised 
her  to  have  another  on  the  other  side  for  symmetry  I" 

As  a  designer  and  planter  of  gardens  and  extensive 
pleasure  grounds  he  is  entitled  to  our  notice  in  these 
columns.  In  our  notes  relative  to  Mr.  George  London 
we  quoted  Switzer's  opinion  that  he  was  not  so  excelling 
as  a  garden  designer  as  he  was  as  a  horticulturist. 
Switzer  repeats  this  estimate  of  Mr.  London  more  than 
once,  and,  as  an  illustration,  tells  that  at  Castle  Howard 
Mr.  London  wished  to  have  a  star-form  plantation,  but 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  would  not  consent ;  and  it  became  so 
e\'ident  that  it  would  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  wood, 
that  it  was  a  proverb  in  his  time  and  at  the  place,  "  York 
against  London."  It  is  remarkable,  but  not  unusual,  that 
the  critic  was  not  superior  to  him  he  flagellated,  for  Switzer, 
in  his  "  Icnographia,"  has  published  numerous  designs  of 
pleasure  gardens  which  no  ingenuity  could  surpass  in 
mathematical  formality  and  sameness. 

"  No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 

We  will  now  briefly  show  how  Kent  excelled  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  and  partly  contemporaries. 

Walpole  thus  sketches  the  kind  of  garden  they  con- 
structed : — 

"At  lady  Orford's,  at  Piddletown,  in  Dorsetshire,  there  was,  when 
my  brother  married,  a  double  inclosnre  of  thirteen  gardens,  each  I 
suppose  not  much  above  an  hundred  yards  square,  with  an  enfilade  of 
correspondent  gates  ;  and  before  you  arrived  at  these,  you  passed  a 
narrow  gut  between  two  stone  terrasses,  that  rose  above  your  head,  and 
which  were  crowned  by  a  line  of  pyramidal  Yews.  A  bowling-green 
was  all  the  lawn  admitted  in  those  times,  a  circular  lake  the  extent  of 
magnificence. 

"  Yet  thoagh  these  and  such  preposterous  inconveuiencies  prevailed 
No.  1181.- Vol.  XLV.,  Old  Series. 
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from  age  io  age,  good  sense  in  this  country  had  perceived  the  want  of 
something  at  once  more  grand  and  more  natural. 

"At  that  moment  appeared  A'f«f,  painter  enough  to  taste  the  charms 
of  landscape,  bold  and  opiuionative  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and 
born  with  a  genius  to  strike  oat  a  great  system  from  the  twilight  of 
imperfect  essays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  saw  that  aU  nature  was  a 
garden.  He  felt  the  delicious  contrast  of  hill  and  valley  changing  im- 
perceptibly into  each  other,  tasted  the  beauty  of  the  gentle  swell,  or 
concave  scoop,  and  remarked  how  loose  groves  crowned  an  easy  emi- 
nence with  happy  ornament,  and  while  they  called  in  the  distant  view 
between  their  graceful  stems,  removed  and  extended  the  perspective 
by  delusive  comparison. 

"  Thus  the  pencil  of  his  imagination  bestowed  all  the  arts  of  land- 
scape on  the  scenes  he  handled.  The  great  principles  on  which  he 
worked  were  perspective,  and  light  and  shade.  Groupes  of  trees  broke 
too  uniform  or  too  extensive  a  lawn  ;  evergreens  and  woods  were 
opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  champain,  and  where  the  view  was  less 
fortunate,  or  so  much  exposed  as  to  be  beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out 
some  parts  by  thick  shades,  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the 
richest  scene  more  enchanting  by  reserving  it  to  a  farther  advance  of 
the  spectator's  step.  Thus  selecting  favourite  objects,  and  veiling  de- 
formities by  screens  of  plantation ;  sometimes  allowing  the  rudest 
waste  to  add  its  soil  to  the  richest  theatre,  he  realised  the  compositions 
of  the  greate-t  masters  in  painting.  Where  objects  were  wanting  to 
animate  his  horizon,  his  taste  as  an  architect  could  bestow  immediate 
termination.  His  buildings,  his  seats,  his  temples,  were  more  the 
works  of  his  pencil  than  of  his  compasses.  We  owe  the  restoration  of 
Greece  and  the  difl'usion  of  architecture  to  his  skill  in  landscape. 

"  But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of  this  beautiful 
country,  none  surpassed  his  management  of  water.  Adieu  to  canals, 
circular  basons,  and  cascades  tumbling  down  marble  steps,  that  last 
absurd  magnificence  of  Italian  and  French  villas.  The  forced  ele- 
vation of  cataracts  was  no  more.  The  gentle  stream  was  taught  to 
sei-pentise  seemingly  at  its  pleasure,  and^  where  discontinued  by  dif- 
ferent levels,  its  coarse  appeared  to  be  concealed  by  thickets  properly 
interspersed,  and  glittered  again  at  a  distance  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed naturally  to  arrive.  Its  borders  were  smoothed,  but  preserved 
their  waving  irregularity.  A  few  trees  scattered  here  and  there  on  its 
edges  sprinkled  the  tame  hank  that  accompanied  its  mseanders ;  and 
when  it  disappeared  among  the  hills,  shades  descending  from  the 
heights  leaned  towards  its  progress,  and  framed  the  distant  point  of 
light  under  which  it  was  lost,  as  it  turned  aside  to  cither  hand  of  the 
blue  horizon. 

"  Thus  deal  ng  in  none  but  the  colours  of  nature,  and  catching  its 
most  favourable  features,  men  saw  a  new  creation  opening  before  their 
eyes.  The  living  landscape  was  chastened  or  polished,  not  transformed. 
Freedom  was  given  to  the  forms  of  trees  ;  they  extended  their  branches 
nnrestricted,  and  where  any  eminent  Oak,  or  master  Beech  had  escaped 
maiming  and  survived  the  forest,  bush  and  bramble  was  removed,  and 
all  its  honours  were  restored  to  distinguish  and  shade  the  plain.  Where 
the  united  plumage  of  an  ancient  wood  extended  wide  its  undulating 
canopy,  and  stood  venerable  in  its  darkness,  Kent  thinned  the  fore- 
most ranks,  and  left  but  so  many  detached  and  scattered  trees,  as 
softened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended  a  chequered  light  with 
the  thus  lengthened  shadows  of  the  remaining  columns." 

The  grounds  he  created  about  a  residence,  cow  especially 
interesting,  are  thus  described  by  Wbateley,  another  con- 
temporary : — 

"A  regular  plantation  has  a  degree  of  beauty  ;  but  it  gives  no  satis- 
faction, because  wo  know  that  the  same  number  of  trees  might  be 
more  beautifully  arranged.  A  disposition,  however,  in  which  the  lines 
only  are  broken,  without  varyiug  the  distances,  is  less  natural  than 
any  ;  for  though  we  cannot  find  strait  lines  in  a  forest,  we  are  habitu- 
ated to  them  in  the  hedgerows  of  fields  ;  bat  neither  in  wild  nor  in 
cultivated  nature  do  we  ever  see  trees  equidistant  from  each  other  : 
that  regularity  belongs  to  art  alone.  The  distances,  therefore,  should 
be  strikingly  different ;  the  trees  should  gather  into  groupes,  or  stand 
in  various  irregular  lines,  and  describe  several  figures :  the  intervals 
between  them  should  bo  contrasted  both  in  shape  and  in  dimensions  : 
a  largo  space  should  in  some  places  be  quite  open  ;  in  others  the  trees 
should  be  so  close  together,  as  hardly  to  leave  a  passage  between  them  ; 
and  in  others  as  far  apart  as  the  connection  will  allow.  In  the  forms 
and  the  varieties  of  these  groupes,  these  lines,  and  these  openin"3, 
principally  consists  the  interior  beauty  of  a  grove. 

"The  force  of  them  is  most  strongly  illustrated  at  Clarcmont;* 
■where  the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though  destitute  of  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  eminent  for  none;  though  it  commands  no  prospect; 
though  the  water  below  it  is  a  trifling  pond  ;  though  it  has  nothing,  in 
short,  hot  inequality  of  ground  to  recommend  it;  is  yet  the  finest 
part  of  the  garden :  for  a  grove  is  there  planted  in  a  gently  curved 
direction,  all  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  ot  a  wood,  which 
rises  above  it.  Largo  recesses  break  it  into  several  clamps,  which 
hang  down  the  declivity  ;  some  of  them  approaching,  but  none  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  bottom.  These  recesses  are  so  deep  as  to  form  great 
openings  in  the  midst  of  the  grove;  they  penetrate  almost  to  the 
covert:  bat  the  clumps  being  nil  eijually  suspended  from  the  wood; 
and  a  lino  of  open  plantation,  though  sometimes  narrow,  runniug  con- 
slonlly  along  tie  top;  a  continuation  of  grove  is  preserved,  and  the 

•  Near  Esher,  in  Surrey. 


connection  between  the  parts  is  never  broken.  Even  a  groupe,  which 
near  one  of  the  extremities  stands  out  quite  detached,  is  still  in  stile 
so  familiar  to  the  rest,  as  not  to  lose  all  relation.  Each  of  these 
clumps  is  composed  of  several  others  still  more  intimately  united ; 
each  is  full  of  groupes,  sometimes  of  no  more  than  two  trees  ;  some- 
times of  four  or  five  ;  and  now  and  then  in  larger  clusters  :  an  irregular 
waving  line,  issuing  from  some  little  croud,  loses  itself  in  the  niext ; 
or  a  few  scattered  trees  drop  in  a  more  distant  succession  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a  glade,  and  widening 
there  into  broader  openings,  differ  in  extent,  in  figure,  and  direction  ; 
but  all  the  groupes,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals,  are  collected  together 
into  large  general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  both 
compact  and  free,  identical  and  various.  The  whole  is  a  place  wherein 
to  tarry  with  secure  delight,  or  saunter  with  perpetual  amusement." 

We  naight  add  panegyrics  from  many  more  competent  autho- 
rities, such  as  both  the  Masons,  Coventry,  and  others,  but  we 
have  quoted  sufficiently. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  practice  as  an  architect  and 
landscape  gardener,  he  held  several  public  appointments ;  he 
was  master  carpenter,  architect,  keeper  of  the  pictures,  and 
principal  painter  to  the  Crown.  He  was  also  commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  He  had  a  pension  of  £100  for  his 
alterations  at  Kensington  Palace,  raising  his  receipts  from 
public  appointments  to  £600  annually.  He  was  indebted  for 
these  appointments  to  the  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  Mr.  Pelham  ;  to  all 
of  whom  and  others  who  had  befriended  him  he  bequeathed 
tokens  of  gratitude.  We  need  particularise  but  two  of  theie, 
and  they  shall  be  named  in  his  own  words — "To  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  my  two  yellow  marble  Tases  with  Vine  leaves." 
Pope  met  Kent  at  the  Earl  of  Burlington's,  and  more  than 
once  in  his  poems  spoke  favourably  of  his  taste.  When  men- 
tioning Esher  he  tells  that  there 

"  Kent  and  Nature  vied  for  Pelham's  love." 
The  landscape  gardener  felt  and  did  not  forget  th»  poet's 
courtesy,  as  is  thus  testified — "  To  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  Eaphael's 
head  busto,  and  the  wooden  terms,  and  the  alabaster  vase." 
Hogarth  was  the  neighbour  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  and 
Kent,  for  he  had  a  house  at  Chiswick,  still  remaining.  He 
resented  their  and  Mr.  Pope's  neglect  by  publishing  "  The  Man 
of  Taste."  In  this  picture  the  gat»  of  Burlington  Houst,  de- 
signed by  Kent,  is  represented  as  being  whitewashed  by  Pope, 
who  in  the  act  bespatters  the  coach  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
This  picture  was  the  frontispiece  of  a  satire  on  Pope's  Epistle 
to  the  Earl,  and  was  soon  suppressed,  owing,  probably,  to  a 
threatened  prosecution,  for  on  one  of  the  very  few  copies  that 
survive  is  an  endorsement  by  an  attorney  that  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness  he  had  purchased  it  of  a  bookseller,  who  acknow- 
ledged he  had  it  direct  from  the  printer. 

To  various  of  the  Boyles,  Arundels,  and  Pelhams  Kent  be- 
queathed like  remembrances,  and  lastly,  one  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  was  one  of  his  most  trusting  patrons.  Walpole 
telling  Sir  Horace  Maun  of  his  visit  to  the  Duke's  residenee, 
Euston  Hall,  observed,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  admired  seats  in 
England — in  my  opinion,  because  Kent  has  a  most  absolute 
disposition  of  it.  Kent  is  now  so  fashionable,  that,  like  Addi- 
son's Liberty,  he 

'  Can  make  bleak  rocks  and  barran  mountains  smile.' 
I  believe  the  Duke  wishes  he  could  make  them  green,  too." 

In  the  early  spring  of  1718,  Kent  was  attacked  by  an  in- 
flammation which  terminated  in  mortification  of  the  bowels. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  evidence  oi  his  etill  strong 
will,  kindly  nature,  and  unclouded  reason  appears  in  his  signa- 
ture two  days  previously  to  a  codicil,  bestowing  various  tokens 
of  remembrance.    The  signa- 
ture   is  misty    and   tremu-       /I j  1^7/1  }      P/^  0 
lous,  very  different  from  his       ' M/                In              t^ 
usual  neat,  firm  autograph  of      fV  •            J  [^^y/^\/b 
which  this  is  a  fac-simiie  : —      '  '    %           "^ 

lu  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  his  will,  he  was  buried  in  the  Earl  of  Burlington's  vault 
in  Chiswick  Church.  Speedy  interment  was  needful,  and  speedy 
proof  of  the  will  followed,  for  it  was  registered  on  the  25th  of 
April.  "His  fortune,"  says  Walpole,  "which  with  pictures 
and  books,  amounted  to  about  £10,000,  he  divided  between  his 
relations  and  an  actress  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  par- 
ticular friendship."  So  worded  it  might  be  concluded  that  he 
left  her  half  his  fortune,  but  it  was  not  so.  The  actress  is 
described  in  his  will  as  "  Elizabeth  Butler,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,"  to  whom  he  bequeathed  £C00,  and  to  her  two 
children,  whom  he  leniently  appreciated  as  his  own,  £300  each, 
to  be  raised  by  sale  of  some  of  hij  SjuthSea  stock.     Ho  be- 
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queathed  to  his  sister,  Esther  Pearson,  an  annuity  of  £50  out 
of  the  rent  of  his  house  in  Saville  Street.  To  his  servant  and 
others  he  left  various  small  legacies  and  rings,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  his  property  evidently  was  divided  among  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  the  Pearsons,  whom  he  made  his  residuary 
legatees. 

There  are  four  engraved  portraits  of  Kent,  the  best  being  by 
Eavenet,  from  a  painting  by  Aikman.  They  are  his  only  me- 
morials, for  not  one  of  his  many  patrons,  nor  one  of  those 
whom  he  enriched,  erected  even  a  tablet  of  remembrance.  We 
sought  in  vain  even  for  the  vault  in  which  he  was  deposited. 


IHE  CLUSTER  alias  CRITTENDEN  DAMSON- 
FRUIT   CULTURE. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  if  I  remember  correctly,  my 
friend  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  of  Strood,  by  Rochester  (not  Stroud  as 
there  printed),  has  given  some  history  of  this  Kentish  Damson. 
On  reading  Mr.  Rjbson'a  account  of  it  I  have  very  recently 
troubled  Mr.  Smith  to  refresh  my  memory.  He  tells  me  that 
the  old  tenant  of  the  market  garden  behind  his  house,  and 
belonging  to  him  (Mr.  Smith),  found  it  many  years  ago  growing 
in  his  garden,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  called  Herbert's  Damson,  as  he  was  its  original  pos- 
sessor as  far  as  can  be  known,  but  as  he  did  not  raise  it  from 
seed  the  Cluster  will  c'o. 

With  regard  to  its  productiveness,  which  Mr.  Robson  seems 
to  challenge  the  world  to  surpass,  I  have  only  to  state  that  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  has  a  Damson  plantation  of  something 
less  than  two  acres,  from  which  he  has  gathered  in  a  productive 
season  six  hundred  bushels.  This  sort  is  the  Prune  Damson, 
larger  and  superior  in  flavour  to  all  others.  It  has  downy 
leaves,  and  like  its  congener  the  Dalrymple  Damson,  a  Scotch 
sort,  is  remarkable  for  its  productiveness  and  superior  flavour. 

With  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  Plums  when  planted 
well  and  summer-pruned,  I  can  state  that  from  half  an  acre  of 
Early  Rivers  and  Prolific  Plums,  pyramids,  twenty-five  years 
old  and  12  feet  apart,  I  gathered  io  1869  150  bushels  of  fruit, 
which  were  all  sold  by  the  4th  of  August,  commencing  to  send 
to  market  on  the  25th  of  July;  others  made  from  10s.  to  14s. 
per  bushel,  averaging  12s.  per  bushel.  I  have  often  regretted 
that,  instead  of  planting  the  trees  12  feet  apart,  I  did  not  plant 
them  6  feet  apart,  for  I  can  now  see  how  by  summer-pruning 
some  Plums  may  be  grown  at  that  distance.  I  have  a  plantation 
about  eight  years  old  of  this  kind  of  Plum  planted  6  feet  apart, 
or  1200  to  the  acre.  The  trees  are  now  from  9  to  10  feet  high, 
and  the  most  perfect  pyramids  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  covered 
with  fruit  from  "  tip  to  toe,"  and  are  calculated  to  give  half  a 
bushel  per  tree.  This  produce  will  reach  that  of  the  Kentish 
Damsons ;  and  when  the  trees  are  double  their  present  age — 
which  I  shall  not  see — they  will  be  remarkable.  Tjiey  are 
market-garden  pruned  in  Jane  and  again  in  August.  There 
are  a  few  other  kinds  of  Plums  that  bear  this  summer-pruning 
well,  and  among  them  one  or  two  seedlings  that  have  a  pyra- 
midal growth  and  productive  nature. 

I  should  mention  that  in  the  plantation  last  mentioned  the 
trees  are  very  luxuriant,  and  would  make  shoots  (those  nn- 
pruned  do  so)  from  5  to  7  feet  long.  Bat  that  snmmer-pruning 
how  efficient,  and  at  present  not  comprehended,  at  least  by 
Kentish  growers  !  By  the  end  of  the  century  fruit  will  be  cul- 
tivated, not  grown  as  at  present. 

My  Apples  grown  on  old  standards — the  Damelow's  Seedling 
— went  to  market  in  December,  they  rotted  fast ;  the  same  sort 
cultivated  on  Paradise  stocks  i  feet  apart  and  summer-pruned, 
is  still  sound  and  very  beautiful. — Thos.  Riveks. 


THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 
I  HAVB  been  growing  Cacumbers  for  the  last  nine  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  disease  never  troubled  me  but  once.  My 
experience  has  been  entirely  with  dung  beds.  I  have  always 
had  Cucumbers  early  in  May,  and  it  was  in  that  month  I  noticed 
the  disease  first — a  scab  on  the  fruit  and  the  leaves  spotted. 
I  was  completely  puzzled.  It  was  my  first  year  as  gardener, 
and  I  never  heard  of  the  disease  before ;  and  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  my  employer  wanted  a  Cucumber  for  a  party  on 
the  15th  of  May.  I  sat  down  on  the  frame  and  began  to  think. 
After  a  short  time  a  thought  struck  me ;  I  stood  up,  rubbed 
my  eyes,  took  ofi  the  lights,  felt  the  top  of  the  bed — it  was  too 
damp.  I  then  bared  the  roots  and  found  them  too  dry  and 
hot.    I  scraped  off  as  much  of  the  sour  soil  as  I  could,  picked 


off  all  the  fruit  and  spotted  leaves,  put  in  some  fresh  soil,  with 
a  little  charcoal,  gave  a  good  watering,  picked  off  all  the  flowers 
as  they  appeared  for  three  weeks,  and  layered  all  the  shoots 
except  the  very  weak  ones.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  I  had 
fine  healthy  plants,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  which  lasted  until 
the  end  of  November  without  one  spotted  leaf  or  fruit.  I  am 
of  opinion  there  are  but  two  causes  for  the  disease — namely, 
too  little  water  and  air,  with  a  high  temperature,  and  too  much 
water  and  not  enough  of  air  when  the  heat  falls.  Sach  treat- 
ment causes  a  canker  in  the  roots,  which,  I  am  convinceJ,  pro- 
duces the  spot  in  the  leaves  and  scab  on  the  fruit. — W.  C. 
BuECHiLL,  Gardener  to  Dr.  Wheatley,  Abbey  Vieto,  Sligo. 


CROSSBREEDING  THE  MIMULUS. 

The  Mimulus  has  been  one  of  my  favourite  flowers  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  during  which  period  every  species  that  could 
be  obtained  has  been  carefully  subjected  to  trial  to  ascertain 
its  capability  of  hybridising  ;  but  as  it  is  not  important  to  enu- 
merate my  many  failures,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  introduction 
of  Mimulus  cnpreus  has  enabled  me  to  produce  a  great  variety 
of  novelties,  which,  though  still  susceptible  of  considerable 
improvement,  are  much  in  advance  of  those  that  are  in  general 
cultivation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  show  how  easily 
anyone  who  will  observe  the  rules  of  isolation,  preparation, 
and  registration  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  minor  in- 
structions, not  only  ensure  success  but  also  run  me  a  very 
hard  race. 

Discarding  all  consideration  of  the  so-called  double  varieties 
which  are  yet  too  imperfect  to  merit  attention  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  old  form,  the  flowers  of  which  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  thick  substance  in  the 
petals,  and  circular  in  outline.  The  combinations  of  colours 
and  markings  are  so  infinite  as  to  defy  minute  description. 
Probably  selfs,  such  as  white,  pearl,  mauve,  magenta,  crimson, 
rose,  orange,  scarlet,  and  bronze  are  amongst  the  most  effective. 
After  five  years  of  careful  selection  and  crossing  my  labour  has 
been  rewarded  with  carnation  stripes  and  marks,  which,  with 
a  little  more  care,  will  probably  soon  introduce  a  handsome  and 
distinct  strain.  Other  promising  novelties  are  also  being  slowly 
advanced. 

With  the  exception  of  selfs,  light  shades,  and  bordered  varie- 
ties, the  lip  of  the  Mimulus  should  be  of  a  darker  shade  than 
the  other  petals  ;  spotted  and  blotched  varieties,  including  the 
throat,  ought  to  display  four  or  five  shades  of  colour.  As  a 
rule  it  may  be  considered  that  seedlings  have  a  tendency  to 
assume  the  colour  of  the  male  parent ;  for  instance,  last  year  a 
pod  of  seed  was  ripened  on  a  variegated  plant  that  had  bronzy 
orange  flowers  which  had  been  fertilised  with  a  mauve  variety. 
Fifteen  plants  were  raised,  all  of  which  have  variegated  foliage, 
while  their  flowers  are  all  either  mauve  or  very  light  shades. 

I  will  now  describe  my  practice,  which,  with  more  space  and 
conveniences  than  I  can  appropriate  to  this  particular  flower, 
may  be  considerably  improved  by  those  who  do  not  labour 
under  similar  disadvantages. 

Last  year  about  the  third  week  in  February  the  first  sowing 
of  seed  was  made  in  6  inch  pots  ;  these  were  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  a  cold  greenhouse.  When  the  seedlings  were  large  enough 
to  handle  they  were  pricked  into  seed  pans,  allowirrg  nearly 
1  inch  to  each  plant ;  the  pans  were  then  arranged  in  an  ordi- 
nary cold  two-light  frame,  which  holds  thirty  pans,  or  1500 
plants.  There  they  began  to  flower  exactly  twelve  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  by  the  end  of  June  they  (1200)  had  all 
flowered.  The  inferior  flowers  were  weeded  -out  as  soon  as 
they  opened,  while  those  that  exhibited  a  decided  improvement 
were  immediately  potted  cff,  and  were  without  delay  cither 
seeded  or  used  for  fertilising  purposes.  By  adopting  these 
means,  between  the  25th  of  jane  and  the  10th  of  July  a  crop 
of  seed  was  secured,  which  was  sown  as  each  pod  was  gathered, 
the  result  being  that  the  plants  (1500)  from  this  sowing  began 
to  bloom  in  seven  weeks  and  three  days  ;  1200  of  these  had 
flowered  by  the  end  of  October  ;  the  remaining  300  were  turned 
into  the  border.  Seed  was  ripened  from  the  best  of  this  batch, 
and  a  selection  made  from  established  varieties,  a  part  of  which 
was  not  gathered  before  the  beginning  of  December. 

Though  the  middle  of  September  is  late  enough  to  set  seed 
so  as  to  ensure  its  ripening  without  much  loss  and  trouble,  it 
is  wise  to  keep  plants  ready  prepared,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fer- 
tilise with  seedlings  that  flower  after  that  date.  Under  these 
circumstances  two  or  three  pods  may  be  impregnated,  though 
usually  one  good  pod  of  seed  of  each  cross  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 100  to  150  plants. 
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The  calyx  having  been  oat  to  remove  the  anthers,  the  seed 
pod  may  shortly  before  it  is  ripe  be  enclosed  in  a  small  muslin 
bag,  otherwise  much  of  the  seed  will  be  lost. 

The  green  fly  will  if  undisturbed  soon  spoil  a  eoUeetion  of 
Mimulns.  Fumigating  is  troublesome  and  very  apt  to  scald 
the  plants  ;  but  this  pest  may  easily  be  kept  under  by  syringing 
the  plants  when  in  the  seed  pans,  or  by  dipping,  when  in  pots, 
in  a  solution  prepared  with  10  ozs.  African  aloes,  3  ozs.  potash, 
16  ozs.  soft  soap,  and  12  gallons  of  wnter.  This  solution  will 
keep  good  for  weeks,  and  is  very  useful  in  destroying  fly  on 
Bose  trees  and  other  plants  that  are  in  the  open  border. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Professor  Lindley  most  obligingly 
sent  me  flowers  of  Mimulus  tricolor  ;  since  then  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  been  able  to  hear  of  it.  Can  you  or  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  furnish  any  recent  information  about  it  ? — 
Abraham  Clapham. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  ON  THE   CULTURE  OF  THE 
VIOLET. 

Living  so  far  north,  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
a  few  words  from  me  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  I  have  for 
eleven  years  flowered  Violets  successfully  during  nine  mouths 
out  of  the  twelve. 

Like  your  correspondent  "  J.  W.,  Linco?H,"  I  confine  myself 
to  five  sorts — namely,  Neapolitan,  Czar,  Single  White,  Single 
Russian,  and  Double  Russian.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  named  them.  My  practice  is  in  April  to 
(i.ide  the  Neapolitan  Violets,  and  transplant  them  from  a  cold 
frame,  under  which  they  are  kept  from  September,  to  a  north- 
east border  where  they  are  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  I 
think  nothing  so  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  Violets  as  for 
them  to  be  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  particularly  during  such 
summers  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  three  years.  The  same 
plants  are  taken  np  and  planted  in  the  cold  frame  early  in 
September,  a  little  fresh  soil  being  added,  also  some  well-de- 
cayed leaf  soil.  All  the  runners  are  cut  off  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  plants  are  kept  a  little  close,  and  a  skiff  with  the  syringe 
given  morning  and  evening  for  a  few  days  should  the  weather 
be  hot  and  dry,  they  will  soon  repay  the  trouble,  provided  the 
frame  is  open  to  the  morning  sun,  closed  two  or  three  hours 
before  sunset,  and  well  covered  in  frosty  weather  with  loose 
straw.  That  which  has  been  used  in  the  stable  I  find  the  best 
to  keep  out  frost.  By  following  the  above  method  I  have 
gathered  Neapolitan  Violets  from  September  up  to  the  follow- 
ing May. 

Next  in  order  is  The  Czar,  which,  on  account  of  its  long 
flower  stalk,  is  very  useful  for  banquets  or  in  dressing  vases. 
It  is  also  valuable  from  its  hardiness,  at  least  it  has  been  so 
with  me.  It  was  quite  green  after  the  severe  winter,  and  flow- 
ered beautifully  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  over. 

I  find  that  the  Single  White  does  not  like  transplanting  every 
year,  for  I  have  not  had  a  single  flower  on  some  plants  which 
I  transplanted  last  spring,  while  some  left  in  the  same  place  as 
that  in  which  they  have  been  ever  since  I  came  here  flowered 
beautifully. 

My  favourite,  however,  is  the  Single  Eussian.  When  it  is 
transplanted  every  year  and  grown  where  it  is  shaded  from  the 
midday  sun,  I  have  had  it  in  flower  from  July  until  the  end  of 
March,  provided  the  summer  was  not  too  dry  and  the  winter 
was  mild  ;  but  this  year  is  an  exception,  for  I  have  lost  from 
frost  nearly  all  my  plants  of  it  that  were  in  a  south-west  border 
near  the  Box. 

The  next  variety  in  order  is  the  Double  Bussian,  which 
I  find  most  difficult  to  grow.  I  have  planted  it  in  the  frame 
with  the  Neapolitan,  but  it  was  always  eaten  up  with  the  red 
spider.  This  year  I  left  the  plants  out  all  the  winter,  and 
nearly  lost  them  owing  to  frost;  but  after  taking  them  up, 
dividing,  and  transplanting,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  re- 
covered and  are  showing  flowers. 

I  make  it  a  practice  to  plant  my  Violets  where  the  water  can 
be  had  close  at  hand,  and  I  give  them  a  good  soaking  twice 
a-week  when  the  weather  is  dry,  alpo  a  good  dusting  of  soot 
and  guano  about  once  a-fortnight  just  before  watering,  and 
after  the  sun  is  off  the  plants,  whether  there  is  any  red  spider 
or  not.  Tills  acts  as  a  preventive.  Being  very  much  troubled 
with  the  wireworms,  I  find  no  better  remedy  than  soot  and 
guano.     In  fact  I  cannot  grow  many  plants  here  without  it. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  before  that  I  have  transplanted  all  my 
Violets  except  the  Single  White  to  the  north. east  border,  on 
account  of  the  very  hot  dry  summers  we  have  lately  bad.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  transplant  them  again  early  in 


the  autumn  to  some  warm  corner  or  border.  I  have  never 
adopted  this  course  before,  but,  except  as  regards  the  Neapoli- 
tan, I  do  not  think  it  will  much  retard  their  blooming  if  care 
be  taken  to  lift  the  plants  with  good  balls,  and  to  well  water 
them  if  the  soil  is  dry. — T.  Elcohe,  North  Wales. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  AND   COMING  CROP. 

The  statements  of  the  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
my  own  observations,  remove  from  my  mind  all  apprehensions 
of  a  light  crop  of  this  fruit.  I  looked  over  my  plants  this 
morning,  and  found  them  throwing  up  very  strong  flower-stems, 
and  having  foliage  remarkably  luxuriant,  considering  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  prevalence  of  cutting  east  winds. 

My  mode  of  culture  is  simple,  and  consists  in  taking  off  the 
runners  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season,  and  I  am  very  par- 
ticular to  pull  up  all  unfruitful  plants.  I  plant  the  runners  a 
few  inches  apart  until  well  rooted,  taking  care  to  shade  and 
water  for  a  few  days.  About  the  end  of  August  X  plant  them 
in  their  permanent  beds. 

Last  season  I  was  very  short  of  that  most  useful  sort  La 
Constante,  and  so  adopted  the  system  of  dividing  the  old  roots, 
and  now  in  appearance  they  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  runners 
I  have. 

In  my  opinion  no  Strawberry  beds  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  more  than  three  years.  I  plant  a  piece  of  ground  every 
year,  and  destroy  those  I  have  fruited  three  seasons.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  dig  between  the  rows.  A  good  plan  is 
to  cut  off  all  the  runners  and  dead  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and 
then  put  on  a  layer  of  sifted  leaf  mould  an  inch  deep,  and  in 
the  following  April  to  give  them  a  good  mulching  with  partly- 
decayed  stable  manure.  After  the  first  flowers  are  set  give  the 
plants  copious  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure,  always  in 
the  evening. 

Three  things  Strawberries  must  have  if  a  good  crop  is  ex- 
pected— viz.,  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  air,  and  plenty  of  water 
in  dry  weather. 

I  may  add  that  the  general  fruit  crop  looks  most  promising 
in  this  district ;  Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  bush  fruit  being 
remarkably  full  of  bloom,  and  many  of  them  well  set. — Biohabd 
Jameson,  Gargrave. 


EFFECTS  OF  LAST  WINTER.  . 
As  a  record  of  the  hardiness  of  various  shrubs  is  always 
useful  I  send  you  the  following  notes.  The  situation  of  the 
garden,  which  is  at  Colwyn  Bay,  near  Conway,  is  unusually 
favourable,  yet  a  registering  minimum  thermometer  showed  a 
lowest  temperature  of  11° — i.e..  21°  below  freezing,  and  nearly 
all  my  East  Lothian  and  Emperor  Stocks  were  killed.  Eugenia 
apicnlata,  young  shoots  slightly  injured.  Euonymus  japonicns 
aureo-variegatus,  young  shoots  killed,  plants  not  otherwise 
injured.  Pinus  longifolius,  killed.  Skimmia  oblata,  Elfeagnus 
japonica  variegata,  E.  pungens  variegata,  Osmanthus  ilici- 
folius,  0  ilicifolius  variegatus,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Thujopsis 
dolabrata,  PinuB  insignis,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Spirasa  Lind- 
leyi,  S.  Eeevesi,  S.  Hookeri,  Grislinia  littoralis,  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  Eurya  japonica  variegata  are  quite  uninjured. 
Ehododendron  arboreum  is  nearly  if  not  quite  killed.  Clian- 
thus  puniceus  grown  from  seed  stood  the  weather  uninjured 
against  a  south  wall,  though  otherwise  unprotected. — Alfred 
0.  Walker. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  NIVEUM. 

The  genus  Cypripedium  has  many  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  lovers  and  growers  of  plants,  for  the  species  are  nearly  all 
very  easily  grown  into  good  specimens ;  their  flowers  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  in  many  instances  richly  coloured,  and 
remain  a  very  long  time  in  all  their  glory,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  singular  and  unique  structure,  which  never  fails  to 
attract  the  eye  of  even  the  most  casual  observer. 

Amongst  the  many  fine  kinds  of  this  genus  to  be  found  in 
our  gardens,  the  species  which  the  artist  so  faithfully  pour- 
trayed  last  week  takes  first  rank.  It  is  a  close,  compact-grow- 
ing species,  producing  thick  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  from  A  to 
6  inches  long,  V^y  ij  inch  broad,  oblong-obtnse,  dark  green 
above,  with  irregular  blotches  and  streaks  of  metallic  white ; 
the  under  side  is  dark  purple.  Peduncle  about  6  inches  long, 
usually  one-flowered ;  sometimes,  however,  two  are  produced. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  broadly  ovate,  pure  satiny  white 
within,  stained  with  rosy  purple  outside,  lower  sepals  coalescing 
into  one,  considerably  smiiller  than  the  superior  one,  ovate, 
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white  within,  stained  with  rosy-purple  without.  Petals  very 
broad,  oblong,  obtuse,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  and  somewhat 
cnneate  at  the  base,  pure  soft  white,  sparingly  freckled  with 
rosy  purple  or  violet  dots.  Lip  saccate,  about  as  large  as  a 
duve'd  egg,  white,  with  a  few  violet  dots.  Slaminode  white, 
with  a  blotch  of  clear  lemon  colour. 

C.  niveum  is  at  once  a  chaste  and  most  attractive  plant  when 
in  bloom,  and  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  species  hitherto 
introduced.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  probably  of  Barmah  or 
Siam,  but  the  exact  locality  whence  it  was  brought  is  not  known. 
The  usual  compost  (peat,  sand,  and  sphagnum)  suiis  this  species 
well.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  warm  end  of  the  East  Indian 
houie,  and  treated  liberally  to  water,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  pots  well  drained,  to  prevent  stagnant  moisture  destroy- 
ing the  roots.  The  supply  of  water  must  be  decreased  during 
winter,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
as  th«se  plants  art  destitute  of  pseudo-bulbs,  they  cannot  sufier 
wunt  of  moisture  with  impunity. — Experto  Crede. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

May  17th. 

On  this  occasion  the  Show  was  held  in  a  spacious  tent  at  the  southern 
■^ide  of  the  garden.  Instead  of  stages  for  the  plants  turf  banks  were 
•employed,  and  with  excellent  effect.  In  the  centre  was  a  circle  with 
a  large  Palm  set  round  with  Boses,  Azaleas,  and  Ehododendrons. 
The  broad  central  walk  of  the  tent,  with  banks  of  flowers  on  each  side, 
was  curved  out  to  suit  the  outUue  of  the  circle,  and  the  banks  sepa- 
rated from  the  higher  ground  on  each  side  by  a  dwarf  Box  hedge, 
Tvhich  served  as  a  backing  to  the  flowers,  without  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  the  view  of  what  was  beyond.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
-ment  was  very  good,  but  would  have  been  improved  by  a  more  plenti- 
iful  introdaction  of  larger  specimens.  The  main  features  of  the 
Exhibition  were  Pelargoniums,  Heaths,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Palms,  and  though  these  did  not  fill  up  the  large  area  of  the 
tent  so  fully  as  desirable,  still  the  display  was  both  extensive  and  good. 

For  nine  Show  Polargoniams  in  8-inch  pots  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to 
■p.  G.  Wilbins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  was  first  with  magnificent  plants  4  feet 
in  diameter,  in  all  respects  admirably  grown,  being  covered  with 
'bloom,  with  abundance  coming  on,  and  the  foliage  fresh  and  without 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  "  drawn."  The  kinds  were  Conqueror, 
>Patroness,  Mdlle.  Patti,  Lilacina,  Alabama,  Rose  Celestial  a  splendid 
specimen.  Empress  Eugenie,  Pericles,  and  Exhibitor.  The  second 
-prize  went  to  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  of  Isleworth,  who  bad  fine 
-plants  of  Rose  Celestial,  Desdemona,  and  Lilacina.  For  six  Mr. 
Ward  was  again  first  with  plants  averaging  3  feet  across,  and,  like  his 
larger  specimens,  admirably  grown.  Rob  Roy  and  Beacon  were  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  while  of  light  kinds  Desdemona  was  large  and  very 
■fine  ;  the  others  were  Empress  Eugenie,  Maid  of  Honour,  and  Fair 
Hosamond.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  laleworth, 
was  second. 

Of  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  the  best  six  in  the  amateurs'  class  came 
from  Mr.  W«ir,  (ardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead ;  the  second 
fcest  from  Mr.  James  ;  and  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  Messrs.  Dobson 
were  the  only  exhibitors,  taking  the  first  prize.  Acme,  Godfrey,  EUen 
JBeck,  Lady  Craven,  and  Carrainatam  were  the  beat. 

Class  6  was  for  six  Clematis.  In  this  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr. 
.Charles  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  who  took  a  first  prize  with  C.  Jackmanni, 
and  beautifully-flowered  plants  18  inches  high  of  Miss  Bateman,  Lord 
Londesborough,  Mrs.  Howard  Vyse,  Harry  Richmond,  and  Miss 
Howard.     On  Miss  Bateman  there  were  three  dozen  blooms. 

The  next  class,  6,  was  for  Palms.  The  best  six  came  from  Mr. 
"Williams,  Holloway,  and  consisted  of  noble  specimens  of  Phcenico- 
phorium  sechellarum.  Latania  borbonica,  Chamceropshumilis,  Phoenix 
aylvestris,  Corypha  australis,  and  Verschaffeltia  splendida.  Messrs. 
JBoUisBon,  Tooting,  were  second  with  Verschaffeltia  splendida,  Pritch- 
ardia  pacifica,  Areca  Verschaffelti,  Areca  lutescens,  a  very  graceful 
species,  Acanthophcenii  crinita,  and  Latania  anrea.  Messrs.  Lee 
ulso  exhibited  an  excellent  group  not  for  competition. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  Cape  Heaths,  the  first  position  was  taken 
•by  Mr.  Ward,  with  a  very  large  plant  of  Erica  tricolor  elegans,  E.  tri- 
color Wilsoni  in  fine  bloom,  excellent  specimens  of  elegans,  Caven- 
dibhii,  depressa  mnltiflora,  and  florida,  together  with  a  good  plant  of 
CaudoUeana,  and  ventricosa  grandiflora.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  of 
Kingston,  were  second  with  a  fine  example  of  the  white  perspicna 
oana,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor  blooming  most  profusely,  and  good 
specimens  of  several  others.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Morse, 
'Epsom,  who  had  among  others  two  pretty  sorts,  E.  mirabilis  and 
E.  mundala,  and  the  free-flowering  effective  white  species  candi- 
dissima.  For  six  Heaths,  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L  Hinds,  Esq., 
'Byfleat  Lodge,  was  first,  with  among  others  beautifQlly-hloomed  epeci- 
-mens  of  ventricosa  magnifica,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  and  mu- 
tabilis.  Mr.  Ward  was  second  with  ventricosa  magnifica,  very  brilliant ; 
.and  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  MP., 
Regent's  Park,  third.  Of  twelve  Heaths  in  l"2-iuL'h  pots,  Mr.  Ward 
fnruiehed  admirably-gi'own  specimens  full  of  bloom,  taking  a  first 
prize,  the  second  and  third  going  to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill. 


Stove  Ferns  in  collections  of  six  came  next  in  the  schedule.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  Mr.  Carr  was  first  with  a  very  beautiful  Lomaria,  said 
to  be  a  hybrid,  elegant  in  its  habit ;  Davallia  pyxidata,  a  large  Platy- 
cerium  grande,  and  the  beautiful  Adiantum  farleyense.  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  C.  Walton,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Acton,  was  second.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Williams  had  lovely  examples  of  Cibotium 
Schiedei ;  two  fine  Gleichenias — viz.,  speluncffi  and  rupestris.  each 
about  -1  feet  in  diameter ;  Todea  superba,  a  large  Bird's-nest  Fern, 
and  Todea  africana.  For  this  collection  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
and  the  second  went  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
who  had  a  pretty  thriving  specimen  of  the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  Davallia 
pyxidata,  and  Lomaria  gibba. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown  in  12-inch  pots,  and  for 
that  limited  size  of  pot  many  of  the  specimens  were  remarkably  good. 
For  twenty  Mr.  Ward  was  first  with  three  Heaths,  an  Ixora,  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile  in  excellent  bloom,  a  showy  scarlet  Clerodendron  spe- 
ciosnm,  C.  Balfourii  in  fine  bloom,  Francisceas,  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  Chorozema  Chandleri,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  Statices,  Azaleas, 
and  other  plants.  The  whole  of  these  were  not  only  well  grown,  bat 
in  excellent  bloom.  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  were  second,  and 
Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumbeiland,  third.  In  these 
collections  were  excellent  examples  of  Aphelexes,  Boronias,  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  and  Chorozemas.  For  nine  specimens 
Mr.  Carr  was  first  with  a  collection,  in  which  were  a  very  finely  bloomed 
Chorozema  cordatum  elegans.  Erica  propendens  and  Victoria,  and 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phill- 
pot, Esq.,  who  was  second,  had  a  fine  example  of  Bongainvillea  glabra. 

Of  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Boll,  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Thorpe,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Messrs.  Lee,  and  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
exhibited  groups.  Mr.  Bull  was  first  for  a  group  of  twenty  with  Palms, 
Cycads,  Dracaiuas,  and  Yuccas.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  second,  had 
Sarracenia  Drummondi  and  purpurea  fine,  Alocasia  Lowii  and  me- 
tallica,  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax,  Yuccas,  Dracaenas,  and  Palms. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  were  third.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  always  &  large  one,  but  this  time  less  so 
than  usual,  Messrs.  Lee  exhibited  an  interesting  mixed  group  of 
plants  in  flower,  intermixed  with  others  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  Messrs.  RoUisson  sent  a  number  of  fine  Gloxinias, 
various  in  colours  ;  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  a  tasteful  aquarium, 
with  a  stand  decorated  with  Ferns  ;  Mr.  Ball  a  group  of  Orchida, 
Palms,  and  new  and  rare  plants,  among  which  was  Primula  japonica, 
noticed  in  our  last  report,  and  which  is,  doubtless,  destinod  to  become 
one  of  our  favourite  out-door  and  cool  conservatory  plants  ;  and  Mr, 
Turner,  of  Slough,  several  fine  baskets  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  a 
stand  of  Tulips,  and  one  of  The  Bridp  Clove  Carnation,  together  with 
Azaleas  and  Roses. 

M.  Alexis  Dalliere,  of  Ghent,  sent  in  tubs  some  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  Bays,  Gold  and  Silver  Hollies,  and  Chamcerops  humilis, 
the  last  about  7  feet  high.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  had  a  very  attrac- 
tive group  of  Roses,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  exhibition  tent  ;  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  one  of  spring 
flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons,  a  small  group  in  which 
Thalictrum  adiantifolium  was  very  effective  by  its  Fern-Uke,  deep 
green,  beantifully  divided  leaves.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  number 
of  seedling  Mimuluaes,  together  with  a  golden-leaved  Ivy,  which,  if 
it  prove  constant  to  its  character,  will  be  an  acquisition. 


Fruit  Committee. — G.  E.  Blenkins,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Small,  Nurseries,  Colnbrook,  sent  examples  of  Small's  Lord  Raglan 
Apple,  the  flavour  of  which  was  gone.  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  sent  two  dishes  of  Gooseberry  Pippin,  a  good  keeping  kitchen 
Apple,  which  was  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Gardiner,  Lower  Eat- 
ington  Park,  Stratford-otf-Avon,  sent  a  collection  of  thirteen  varieties 
of  Apples  in  very  good  condition,  to  which  a  special  certificate  was 
awarded  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  had  been  kept.  Mr. 
Searle,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Steele,  Esq.,  Marlesford  Lodge,  Hammer- 
smith, sent  three  fruit  of  a  large  Lemon  of  good  quality.  Mr.  A. 
Colburn,  gardener  to  J.  Blyth,  Esq.,  Woolhampton,  sent  some  very 
large  and  fine  examples  of  Loquats,  to  which  a  special  certificate  was 
awarded.  Mr.  J.  Pottle,  gardener  to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  sent  a  dish  of  new  Potatoes,  named  Prince  Teck— a  good- 
looking  Kidney,  of  good  quality  when  cooked.  M.  Linden,  of  Brus- 
sels, sent  examples  of  a  seedling  Pear,  raised  from  Benrre  Clairgeau, 
very  much  in  appearance  of  that  variety.  They  were,  however,  too 
far  gone  for  the  Committee  to  pass  any  opinion  npon.  Mr.  Standish, 
of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Ascot,  sent  bunches  of  his  new  seedling  Grape 
Royal  Ascot  t<'rontignan,  the  great  merit  of  which  is  its  earliness  and 
fine  flavour.  The  fruit  was  grown  in  the  same  house  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh, of  which  a  bunch  not  yet  coloured  was  also  shown,  while  the 
seedling  was  perfectly  ripe.  The  Vines  were  started  early  in  January. 
It  was  raised  from  Muscat  Blanc  de  Saumur  and  Chasselas  Masque. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Temple,  of  Balbirnie,  describ- 
m^  the  mode  in  which  the  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  exhibited  at  last 
meeting  were  kept.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  Lndy  Downe's  Grope  referred  to  were  ripe  in  Augu't,  cut  in  No- 
vember (I  think  some  earlier  and  some  later,  but  these  were  among  the 
earliest).  The  temperature  would  averiige  from  40°  to  5t^,  but  sometimes 
down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point.    They  were  kept  in  the  dark.     The 
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structure  in  which  they  were  kept  is  a  common  fruit  room  where  Apples, 
Pears,  seed  Potatoes,  Ac,  were  crammed.  The  water  in  the  bottles  was 
never  changed  entirely,  but  a  little  added  once  or  twice.  A  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  were  placed  in  many  of  the  bottles,  though  some  had  none, 
and  showed  no  difference  in  keeping,  taste,  &c.  The  water  was  partly 
rain  and  spring  water  from  a  tank  used  to  catch  all  the  waste  water.  The 
ends  of  the  wood  above  the  bunch,  about  half  an  inch  long,  were  rubbed 
with  Thomson's  Styptic.  The  fruit  room  was  frequently  fumigated  with 
sulphur,  a  practice  we  perform  to  koe|i  insects  and  mice  from  establishing 
their  quarters.  About  120  bunches  were  thus  kept,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  decayed,  except  a  few  berries  in  April  on  some  very  close 
bunches. 

"  What  I  attribute  their  keeping  so  sound  to  is  thorough  ripening  early 
in  the  season,  firing  bard,  with  top  and  front  air  on  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  the  fruit  was  api  re  itly  '  finished.'  We  have  practised  this  system 
for  five  years  past  witli  me  same  results,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing white  and  black  Muscats  in  good  condition  till  March.  We  had  some 
this  season  till  tho  4th  of  that  month,  which  were  cut  early  last  August. 
— Yours  respectfully,  M  Temple." 

"P.S— If  you  should  desire  any  Grapes  sent  a  month  hence  or 
later,  probably  1  may  be  able  to  do  so,  as  we  have  a  quantity  still  in  a 
small  shed,  which  are  finer  than  th  >se  sent.  The  latest  we  have  kept 
Lady  Downe's  in  good  condition  was  the  10th  of  June.  We  exhibited  a 
buuch  three  years  ago  on  that  date.  They  were  coloured  in  the  July  of 
the  previous  year, — M,  T." 

A  special  certificate  was  awarded,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
passed  to  Mr.  Temple  for  his  communication. 

For  the  best  collection  of  forced  fruits,  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord 
Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  had  a  first  prize  for  admirably-grown 
fruit. 

For  Messrs.  Carter's  prizes  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  G. 
Brown.  Rardener  to  C.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Great  Marlow, 
who  had  a  first  prize  in  the  class  for  Carter's  First  Crop  Pea,  sown  on 
turf  November  3rd,  planted  under  walls  March  6th.  A  like  award  was 
made  to  the  some  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  any  other  early  Pea,  for 
Little  Gem,  sown  November  1st  and  planted  March  6th.  IJoth  were 
very  good  samples  for  the  time  of  year. 

Floral  Cojimittee.— Mr.  J.  Fraser  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Denning, 
gardener  to  Lord  Londesborongh,  Grimston  Park,  had  a  special  certi- 
ficate for  a  very  splendid  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Vanda  teres  (Anderson's  variety),  with  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  score  of  clusters  of  blossoms  was  most  conspicuous.  For 
this  a  special  certificate  was  awarded.  In  the  same  splendid  collection 
were  beautiful  examples  of  Aih-ides  Lindleyannm,  varieties  of  Cattleja 
Mossije,  and  Saccolabium  prfemorsum.  A  special  certificate  was  given 
to  the  collection,  and  a  first-class  certificate  to  Cattleya  Reineck- 
iana,  white,  with  a  white,  yellow,  and  purple  lip,  a  very  beautiful 
Tariety  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Orchids. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  sent  CoUinsia  violacea,  a  hardy 
Californian  annual,  violet,  with  white  and  lemon  upper  petals.  This 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  was,  however,  as  shown,  rather 
weedy,  but  this,  no  doubt,  arose  from  artificial  forwarding ;  if  as  com- 
pact as  the  rest  of  tho  Collinsias,  which  are  among  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  of  the  hardy  annuals,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  a  gain. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Foster,  of  Clewer,  sent  several  very  promising  new  Show 
Pelargoniums — Iron  Duke,  Ciesar,  and  Brigand.  From  Mr.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  came  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  from  New  Granada,  a  beautiful 
mauve-coloured  Orchid,  a  charmicg  companion  to  the  scarlet  Mas- 
devallia Veitchii.  This  received  a  first-class  certificate.  From  the 
same  firm  came  also  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpurenm  sceptrnm.  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  sent  a  species  of  As- 
pasia,  past  its  best ;  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  Lilium  Hnmboldtii. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  contributed  a 
number  of  cut  blooms  of  Pelargoniums,  very  fine  in  colour,  but  without 
plants  no  award  could  be  made  ;  and  Mr.  Badman,  Lee  Green,  donlle 
Petunia  Princess  Louise,  a  large-flowered  variety,  of  good  character. 
From  Mr.  Mnir,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  Onlton,  came  Viola 
Beanty  of  Oulton,  a  yellow  variety,  said  to  surpass  V.  Inlea  grandi- 
flora  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  Lobelia  White  Per- 
fection, a  very  promising  white-flowered  kind,  though,  as  shown,  rather 
too  free  in  growth.  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Highfiold  House,  Nottingham, 
sent  several  seedling  Pansies,  very  fine  in  colour,  and  likely  to  be 
nseful  for  bedding  purposes,  one  a  cross-bred  between  the  fancy  and 
the  Alpine  Pansies.  Mauve  Queen  Intermediate  Stock,  very  free- 
flowering  and  good, from  Mr.  G.  Smith,  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Rose  Paul 
Ncron,  a  very  splendid  deep  rose-coloured  Rose,  of  the  largest  size  ; 
also  for  Tricolor  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Rousby,  which  we  have  before 
reported  on,  and  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  The  same  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  Turner  for  Azalea  Comtcsse  do  Flandres,  of  immense  size,  rose, 
spotted  with  crimson.  A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  HoUoway,  for  Adiantum  asarifolium,  a  very  fine  species, 
partaking  in  character  of  A.  reniforme  ;  and  special  certificates  were 
awarded  to  M.  Dallicre,  of  Ghent,  for  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
Anthurium  Scherzeriannm  with  thirteen  spathes  ;  also  for  Azalea  La 
Eeinc.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  had  a  like  award 
for  a  most  beautiful  example  of  Hwmanthus  tcnuiflorus.  Messrs. 
Veitch  likewise  obtained  a  special  certificate  for  a  very  splendid  collec- 
tied  of  cut  Ithododendron  blooms. 


Solution  for  Desthoyino  Insects  — M.  Cloez,  of  the  Gari^en 
of  tlie  Paris  Museum,  gives,  in  the  Revue  Ilnrticule,  an  effioi- 
oiouB  recipe  for   destrojing  plant-lice  and  other  insects  :  — 


Si  ozs.  quassia  chips  and  5  drachms  staveacre  seeds,  in  powder, 
are  placed  in  seven  pints  of  water  and  boiled  down  to  five  pints. 
When  cooled,  the  strained  liquid  is  ready  for  use,  either  in  & 
watering-pot  or  syringe. 


EABBITS  AND  HARES  VEHSuis  TREES. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Abbey's  list,  in  your  paper  of  the  27th  nit., 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  hares  and  rabbits  have  eaten  or 
spared  during  the  past  winter,  and  from  my  own  experience,  I 
am  forced  to  conclude  either  that  these  animals  are  somewhat 
capricious  in  their  tastes,  or  that  their  ravages  msy  be  pre- 
vented by  supplying  them  with  food  they  like  better  than  the 
bark  or  leaflets  of  trees  and  shrubs.  I  have  here  a  number  of 
young  Laburnums  not  one  of  which  has  been  touched,  though 
some  Wallflowers  and  Alyssum  saxatile  growing  close  to  them, 
were  cropped.  A  near  neighbour  of  mine  had  his  Sedums 
eaten,  whilst  not  one  of  mine  was  touched.  One  Scotch  Fir. 
about  8  feet  high,  has  been  barked  all  round,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  another  similar  instance,  although  my  land  and 
the  country  for  miles  round  is  covered  with  these  trees. — 
Hermit,  Sunninghill. 


EMBRYONIC  INARCHING. 

Some  years  ago,  we  regarded  the  idea  that  two  cells  of  dis- 
tinct kinds  would  unite  and  form  a  third  variety,  as  a  fable. 
Thus,  when  Mr.  Blodgett  represented  that  his  sweet  and  sour 
Apple  resulted  from  a  union  of  buds  in  grafting,  we  dissented. 
It  was  not  that  we  doubted  that  the  experiments  were  made  as 
represented,  but  that  we  thought  the  results  obtained  were  due 
to  other  laws  than  that  of  cell  union  ;  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  buds  were  united,  in  the  one  budding  operation, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  has  always  been  our  custom, 
however,  not  to  feel  too  sure  that  our  own  notions  of  things  are 
right,  and  in  this  spirit,  though  starting  with  the  idea  of  this 
cell  union  being  impossible,  we  have  looked  about  to  see  what 
the  wild  waves  of  Nature  are  saying  about  the  question  ;  and 
gradually  we  have  been  brought  to  believe  that  this  cell  union, 
and  consequent  production  of  new  forms,  is  not  the  absurd 
thing  we  onoe  thought  it  was. 

The  writer  of  this  has  at  various  times  called  the  attention  of 
scientific  institutions  to  facts  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
other  way,  than  that  the  appearances  were  due  to  embryonic 
inarching.  This  has  gradually  taken  shape,  until  with  similar 
observations  in  Europe,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  his  own,, 
we  think  the  point  is  fully  established  ;  and  the  great  point 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Blodgett  is  gained — namely,  the  perfect 
possibility  of  the  fruit  production  for  which  he  contends. — 
[American  Gardener's  Monthly.) 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 

Philodendkon  Williamsii  (Mr.  Williams's  Philodendron). 
Nat.  ord  ,  Aracess.  Linn.,  Morceoia  Triandria. — Native  of 
Brazil.  Rfquires  to  be  in  the  aquarium  of  a  stove. — [Bot. 
Mag.,  t  5899) 

Baptisia  LEUcoPHtEA  (Bright-white  Baptisia).  Nat.  ord.,  Ije- 
guminofaj.  Linn  ,  Decandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  United 
States.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  greenish  yellow.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plant. — (Ibid.,  t.  5900.) 

Neeine  pudioa  (Chaste  Nerine).  Nat.  ord.,  Amarjllidacf!i&. 
Linn  ,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  South  Africa.  Flow- 
ers white,  with  crimson  streak  down  the  centre  of  each  section. 
—{Ibid.,  t.  5901) 

Epidkndrum  erectum  (Exalted  Epidendrnm).  Nat.  ord..,. 
Orchidaotffl.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. — Believed  to  be  a 
native  of  New  Grenada.  Flowers  purplish  crimson.— (Zijid.^ 
(.  5902  ) 

H^MANTnus  DHFOEMis  (Ill-shaped  Hoemanthns).  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllidaoeso.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.— Native  of 
Natal.  "A  grotesquely  ugly  Cape  bulb."  Flowers  ivory  white. 
—(Ibid.,  t.  5903.) 

Peaoh— J.ord  Palmerston.—"  The  variety  is  one  of  Mr.  Bivers's 
recent  valuable  acquisitions,  and  is  of  the  race  of  the  Pavie  de 
Pnmpone,  a  very  large  clingstone  Peach  ripening  in  October. 
The  new  variety  retains  to  a  slight  extent  this  adherent  quaUty 
of  the  flesh.  The  Kev.  W.  F.  Eidclyffe's  note  concerning  it 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  very  large  Peach,  the  largest  here. 
I  sent  the  artist  three  specimens,  one  not  painted  10  inches  in 
circumference     the  two,  portrayed  most  faithfully,  were  rather 
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over  9  inches,  and  were  not  quite  fully  grown.  I  thought  they 
would  travel  better  than  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  a  very  valnatle 
Peach.  Its  season  on  a  south  wall,  in  my  exposed  garden,  is 
from  the  last  week  in  September  to  October  11th.  In  more 
genial  situations,  I  suppose  from  the  second  week  in  September 
to  October  lat  would  be  about  its  season.  It  is  somewhat  like, 
but  larger  than,  the  Princess  of  Wales — a  most  beautiful  late 
Peach,  of  the  same  season.  The  flowers  of  both  are  amongst 
the  largest  of  all  Peaches,  and  afford  quite  a  floral  sight.  The 
trees  of  both  are  most  vigorous  and  prolific.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  finely  shaped.  The  Ekin,  when  covered  with  leaves,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  10-inch  Peach  sent,  is  rich  cream,  without 
any  marking.  The  two  figured  were  exposed  to  the  light.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  is  creamy,  with  either  pink  suffusion,  or 
mottled  like  the  specimens  figured.  The  flesh  is  firm,  and 
slightly  adherent  when  not  fully  ripened  ;  but  when  the  flesh  is 
fully  matured  it  is  melting,  and  also  rich  for  so  late  a  season, 
like  the  Princess  of  Wales,  it  is  very  red  at  the  stone.  It  was 
raised  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  Peach,  which  variety  was 
raised  from  Pavie  de  Pompone.  The  glands  are  round,  or 
nearly  so.  This  description,  like  the  portrait,  is,  I  believe, 
iaithful.' 

"  The  fruit,  at  the  end  of  September  last,  were  fully  9  inches 
in  circumference.  The  skin  was  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow,  the 
exposed  parts  being  flushed  with  dull  crimson,  over  which  was 
disposed  in  crowded  blotches  a  deeper  or  purplish-red  tint,  the 
whole  of  the  highly-coloured  part  of  the  fruit  thus  acquiring  a 
marbled  character.  The  flesh  was  firm,  whitish  in  colour, 
becoming  red  next  the  stone,  and  of  rich  and  pleasant  flavour, 
though,  being  prematurely  gathered,  it  could  not  have  been  at 
its  best.  The  glands  of  the  leaves  were  very  small,  roundish- 
reniform. 

"Fruit-growers  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Kivers 
-Jor  the  valuable  additions  which,  through  the  aid  of  orchard- 
house  culture,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  during  the  last  few 
years  to  our  collections  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  especially. 
The  acquisitions  amongst  early  and  late  varieties  are  particu- 
larly valuable ;  and  of  that  which  we  now  figure  Dr.  Hogg 
remarks,  '  This  will  prove  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  late  Peaches.'  " — {Florist  and  Pomologist,  3  s.,  iv.  97  ) 


TENACITY  OF  LIFE  IN  SOME  SEA  ANEMONES. 

•The  following  instance  of  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  life  in  a 
Sda  An«mone  will,  I  think,  interest  you : — 

I  had  occasion  to  move  my  aquarium  last  Saturday  (April 
29lh),  and  in  taking  out  the  various  zoophytes  found  that 
several  Anemones — traglodytes  of  a  most  determined  character 
— had  so  securely  fastened  themselves  into  deep  crevices  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  at  them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate.  The  tank  was  then  emptied,  moved  to  its 
new  place,  filled  with  cistern  water,  and  thoroughly  scrubbed 
xint  with  a  brush.  It  was  then  emptied  and  refilled  with  fresh 
water  several  times,  and  finally  remained,  near  a  window,  per- 
fectly dry,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  Thursday  evening, 
when  the  sea  water  was  put  back.  To  my  astonishment,  next 
morning  two  of  the  Anemones  out  of  ihe  five  which  had  been 
left  in  the  tank  were  fully  expanded  and  in  perfect  health, 
having  thus  survived  between  four  and  five  hours'  immersion 
in  dirty  well  water  and  five  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  and  dust ! 
They  were,  however,  in  dark  corners.  Of  the  other  three,  two 
were  turned  by  the  sun  into  regular  (marine)  mummies,  and 
the  third  floated  up  from  his  seclusion  when  the  water  was  put 
in  again  in  that  creamy  condition  so  distressing  to  aquarians. 
He  had  been  rather  damaged  in  my  previous  efforts  to  get  him 
out.  The  two  survivors  are  both  S»gartia  traglodytes  ;  the  one 
that  had  been  injured  and  died  was  of  the  same  species,  and 
ithe  other  two  were  S.  bellis. — Kennith  McKban. 


NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

IXQUiRiKS  having  been  made  for  a  somewhat  fuller  defini- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  any  branch  of  Bkitibh 
Economic  Entomology,"  used  in  the  announcement  of  a  prize 
of  £5,  offered  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  for  "  the  best 
miscellaneous  collection  of  any  branch  of  British  Economic 
Entomology,"  we  are  requested  to  state  that  it  relates  to  such 
departments  of  Economic  Entomology  as  concern  forests,  fields, 
or  gardens  ;  as  also  to  insects  injurious  to  manufactured  articles, 
Ac,  but  that  it  is  not  intended  to  include  useful  insect  products, 
such  as  honey. 

Fabeingdon  I'crsKs  CovENT  Gakdex. — Now  that  the  trade 


of  Oovent  Garden  iq  threatened  seriously,  there  are  rumours 
current  of  intended  improvements,  the  object  being  to  stifle  the 
new  movement  and  save  a  property  which  for  years  has  been  a 
disgrace  to  the  metropolis,  and  a  standing  insult  to  the  whole 
fraternity  who  frequent  it  for  purposes  of  trade  in  connection 
with  their  calling.  Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  fully 
cognisant  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  not  in  midday  hours 
when  the  Central  Avenue  swarms  with  genteel  visitors,  and  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits  shine  in  the  full  daylight,  that  Covent 
Garden  can  be  judged  as  to  its  market  conveniences  for  the 
trade  for  which  it  was  established,  and  which  has  long  since 
overgrown  its  contracted  capabilities.  It  must  be  visited  soon 
after  midnight,  and  the  visitor  must  roam  about  its  precincts 
until  the  hour  when  the  great  town  awakes,  to  enable  the  im- 
partial critic  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  is 
not.  Honest  men  who  have  grown  waggon-loads  of  Cauli- 
flowers or  Roses  should  be  at  least  accommodated  with  shelter 
for  the  sale  of  them  in  the  principal  vegetable  market  of  the 
metropolis.  But  at  Covent  Garden  there  is  no  shelter  for  either 
sellers  or  buyers.  It  is  an  open-air  business,  and  the  vendors 
pay  a  smart  toll  for  the  privilege  of  "  pitching  "  their  wares  on 
a  sloppy  pavement. — (City  Press.) 

The  example  set  by  Clifton  College  in  the  formation 

of  a  Botanic  Garden  in  connection  with  the  Natural  History 
Society  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  followed  at  MAELBOBonoH, 
a  plot  of  ground  having  been  granted  by  the  authorities  for 
that  purpose.  Such  a  garden  will  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
herbarium,  if  such  plants  are  selected  as  are  typical  of  the 
principal  natural  orders,  especially  of  those  which  are  sparingly 
represented  in  the  British  flora. 

The  Seaweed  oe  Weack  (Fucus  vesioulosus),  called  in 

Brittany  goemon,  is  there  extensively  collected  along  the  coasts 
for  fertilising  the  lands,  and  also  for  fuel,  which  last  is  so 
scarce  that  even  cow  dung  (us  it  is  in  India)  is  collected  and 
dried  against  the  walls  for  that  use.  The  gathering  of  goemon 
takes  place  in  March  and  September,  and  employs  the  whole 
population  of  the  district.  Oa  the  appointed  day  for  gathering 
the  crop,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  doge,  every  animal  and  every 
machine,  are  put  into  requisition.  Women  and  children,  all  are 
assembled  in  the  bays,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  10,000 ; 
but  to  allow  the  poor  to  have  the  full  advantage,  the  custom  is, 
on  the  first  day,  to  admit  only  the  necessitous  of  the  parish. 
It  is  called  "  The  day  of  the  poor."  The  fine  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore are  also  carted  and  laid  on  the  heavy  soils  to  improve 
their  staple.  Eoscoff  is  the  great  gardening  district.  The 
whole  country  round  is  kitchen  garden.  They  grow  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Parsnips,  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  Caulifiowers,  &o., 
and  the  gardeners  will  carry  their  produce  100  miles  to  market. 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  Onions  are  said  to  be  sent  by  them  to  England 
annually.— (Paih'sfr's  Brittany.) 

■ Me.  Wallace,  the  well-known  naturalist,  is  going  to  try 

on  a  large  scale  experiments  in  natuealising  plants,  and  is 
very  hopeful  of  success. 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS. 
In  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  there  ap- 
pears a  paper  under  the  above  title,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
(Alexander  Bucban,  M.A.),  which,  on  account  of  the  instrnctive  maps 
accompanying  it,  is  fall  of  interest.  The  paper  contains  tbe  results 
of  thermometrical  observations  made  at  seventy-six  stations  in  Scot- 
land, sixty-seven  in  England,  twelve  in  Ireland,  and  fifteen  in  countries 
adjoining,  deduced  from  observations  made,  in  many  cases,  during  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  (1857  to  1869).  For  those  places  at  which 
the  observations  had  not  been  made  for  so  long  a  period,  corrections 
were  obtained  by  comparison  with  observations  made  at  places  adjacent, 
80  as  to  reduce  all  to  one  uniform  series.  And  from  tbe  resulting;  mean 
values  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature,  have  been  con- 
structed, not  only  for  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  but  also  for  each 
separate  month  of  the  year.  The  comparison  of  tbe  thirteen  maps 
thus  obtained,  one  with  anotber,  is  most  interesting  and  instrnctive, 
especially  as  showing  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  coasts  washed  by  its  waves.  On  the  average  of  the  whole 
year,  as  would  generally  be  supposed,  tbe  temperature  declines  as  we 
approach  the  north,  whilst  there  is  little  variation  between  tbe  tempe- 
rature of  places  situated  on  an  east  and  west  line.  But  when  we 
cottje  to  examine  the  maps  for  the  separate  months  we  are  met  by  un- 
expected phenomena.  During  the  summer  months  the  isothermal  hues 
run  nearly  east  and  west,  without  any  very  extravagant  variation — 
that  is,  it  is  warmer  towards  the  south,  and  colder  towards  the  north. 
But  in  the  winter  months  this  is  all  changed,  tbe  lines  running  then 
nearly  north  and  south.     Thus,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  the 
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temperature  of  London  is  within  1°  of  that  of  the  Land's  End,  whilst 
both  are  about  10°  warmer  than  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  December 
and  January,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  London  is  within 
l'^  of  that  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  whilst  it  is  5°  colder  than  that  of 
the  Land's  End.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  lines  occupy  intermediate 
positions,  crossing  the  country  in  a  diagonal  direction  ;  but  interesting 
aa  it  is  to  follow,  in  the  successive  monthly  maps,  the  changes  of 
position  of  the  lines,  we  cannot  enter  into  further  description  of  their 
changes  here.  The  one  broad  result,  as  already  indicated,  appears  to 
be  that,  although  during  the  summer  warmth  is  to  be  reached  princi- 
pally by  going  south,  in  winter  we  soonest  reach  warmth  by  going  in  a 
westerly  or  south-westerly  direction.  In  the  month  of  January,  for 
instance,  it  is  rather  warmer  at  Lancaster  than  in  London,  and  several 
degrees  warmer  in  Wales.  A^ain,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  during  the  same 
mouth,  it  is  2°  warmer  than  at  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  Land's  End 
6°  warmer  than  at  Dover. 

A  few  remarks  condensed  from  Mr.  Bnchan's  discussion  of  hia  results 
may  be  interestiDg.  In  referring  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sea 
in  modifying  the  courses  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  the  different  months 
of  the  year,  he  alludes  to  the  importance  of  making  observations  on 


the  temperature  of  the  sea  also,  and  mentions  that  such  observationa 
have  for  some  years  been  made  at  different  points  round  the  Scottish 
coast.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  the  ocean  is  the 
high  temperature  of  the  northern  islands  during  winter ;  the  conserv- 
ing effpct  of  the  Irish  Sea  and  English  Channel  may  also  be  traced. 
The  mildest  winter  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  found  in  the  peninsula, 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  a  part  of  the  country  which  as  well  as  being 
far  south  and  west,  is  more  completely  enveloped  by  the  ocean  than  any- 
other.  The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is  much  milder  in  winter- 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  in  continental  regions  in  the  samelatitudesr- 
the  influence  of  the  sea  being  everywhere  felt.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  most  removed  from  the  sea  the  heat  in  summer  ia- 
relatively  great.  Thus,  in  London  and  the  tract  of  country  immediately 
to  the  westward  of  London,  the  temperature  in  summer  is  higher  than, 
that  which  prevails  in  the  region  around.  Mr.  Buchan  discusses  to 
some  extent  also  the  question  of  temperature  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture and  the  maturing  of  crops,  but  we  cannot  hero  follow  him 
further,  and  must  refer  those  who  desire  more  information  to  the  paper 
itself,  promising  them  that  the  maps  alone  will  prove  most  interesting;^ 
subjects  of  study. — [MecJianics'  Magazine.) 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  16. 


DRAWING  PLANS. 
To  draw  and  transfer  to  the  ground  jig.  30.     Draw  the  reot-  I  arc  h  and  the  other  arcs  having  the  radius  o  h 
angle  a  e  c  d,  also  the  diameter  lines  e  f  and  g  h.     Draw  lines  |  same  peg,  with  a  string  15  feet  loug,  trace  aic  c 
1  2,    3  4,    5  6,    7  8. 

^"'  Cr 


From  centre  o,  with 
radius  o  a,  draw  arc  a; 
with  the  came  rading 
draw  all  the  arcs  on 
the  circle  a.  With 
radins  o  b  draw  arc  b, 
and  all  the  arcs  on  the 
circle  b.  From  centre 
0  draw  arcs  c,  d,  and  e, 
also  the  centre  circle  o. 
From  point  h,  on  line 
A  E,  draw  arc  f,  meet- 
ing lines  1  2,  3  4  ;  then 
draw  arcs  g,  h,  and  j. 
From  centre  9  draw 
arcs  r,  s,  and  t.  From 
centre  10  draw  arcs  k, 
TO,  andn.    From  centre 

11  draw  arc  t',  also 
circle  u.    From  centre 

12  draw  arc  .r  and 
circle  u.     From  point 

13  draw  arc  I  and 
circle  p.  Where  the 
lines  cross  each  other 
are  the  angles  of  the 
beds.  Draw  the  other 
side  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  transfer  fig  39  to 
the  ground.  From  a  to 
B,  which  is  the  side  of 
the  rectangle  on  which 
this  design  is  based,  is 
57  feet,  and  from  e  to  c, 
the  other  side,  83  feet. 
Find  points  A,  b,  c,  n  ; 
insert  a  stake  at  each 
point,  and  lay  lines 
connecting  them.  Lay 
diameter  lines  e  t  and 
G  H.  On  each  side  of 
the  stake  at  point  A 
measure  2  feet  6  inches, 
and  insert  a  peg  at 
each  point,  as  at  1  end 
5.  From  stakes  b,  c, 
and  E  find  points  3,  C>, 
4,  8,  and  2,  7  respect- 
ively in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  insert  a  peg  at 
each  point.     Lay  lines 


n 


Fig.  S9. 

connecting  pegs!  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  and  7  and  8.  Insert 
a  peg  at  centre  o.  From  the  peg  at  centre  o,  with  a  string 
28  feet  0  inches  long,  trace  arc  a,  also  the  other  arcs  having 
the  same  radius.     Eaduoe  the  string  2  feet  G  inches,  and  trace 


Scale  16  feot  to  the  inch. 


From  the< 
Bednoe  the 
string  2  feet  6  inches^ 
and  trace  arc  d  and. 
the  other  arcs  having, 
the  same  radius.  From.. 
the  same  peg,  with  a 
string  5  feet  10  inches, 
long,  trace  arc  e.  Ee- 
dnce  the  string  2  feet- 
6  inches  and  trace  the 
circle.  From  the  stake 
at  point  H,  on  line  a  e, 
with  a  string  28  feet 
6  inches  long,  trace, 
arc  /,  as  shown  by 
radius  H  /,  meeting 
lines  1  2,  3  4.  Ee- 
duce  the  string  2  feet- 
6  inches  and  trace  arc 
g.  From  the  same 
point,  with  a  string 
15  ffet  long,  trace  arc 
h.    Eeduce  the  string. 

2  feet  6  inches  and 
trace  arc  t.  On  each 
side  of  centre  o,  on 
line  G  H,  measure 
20  feet  9  inches  ;  in- 
sert pegs  as  at  point  13.. 
With   a   string   8  feet 

3  inches  long  traofr 
arc  I.  Beduce  the- 
string  2  feet  6  inches 
and  trace  circle  p. 
From  the  peg  at  point 
H,  with  a  string  20  feet 
9  inches  in  length,, 
trace  an  arc  at  point  % 
From  the  peg  at  point 
13,  with  the  same' 
length  of  string,  trace 
another  arc ;  where 
the  two  arcs  cut  each, 
other  is  centre  9 ;  in- 
sert a  peg  at  that  points 
From  the  peg  at  point 
9,  with  a  string  10- feet 
8  inches  long,  trace^ 
arc  r,  meeting  lines 
A  E  and  A  D.  Eeduce 
the  string  2  feet 
6  inches  and  trace  arc 
J,  meeting  lines  1  2-. 
and   5   6.      Again   re- 


duce the  string  2  feet  6  inches  and  trace  arc  t,  meeting  arcs. 
g  and  h.  From  the  stake  at  point  e  measure  8  feet  on  line  k  r,. 
and  insert  a  peg  as  at  point  11 ;  from  the  peg  at  point  11,  with 
a  string  8  feet  long,  trace  arc  v.    Reduce  the  string  2  feet 
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6  inches  and  trace  arc  n.  Find  point  12  on  the  same  line  and 
trace  ar;!  x  and  circle  u  in  the  same  manner.  Find  the  corre- 
sponding  points  on  the  other  eide,  insert  pegs,  and  trace  arcs. 
On  each  side  of  stakes  e,  r,  g,  h  measure  15  inches,  insert  pegs 
as  at  points  It!,  la,  and  lay  lines  connecting  them  for  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  setting  out  that  portion  of  the  straight  walk  which  is  | 
in  the  centre,  and  the  design  is  complete.  I 

The  lines  are  in  Box  ;    b,  beds  ;  w,  walks. — M.  O'DoNNELL, 
Gardener  to  E.  Leeming,  Esq  ,  Spring  Grove,  Richmond. 


POLYANTHUS,  &g.,  AT  WIERTON. 
The  renewed  demand  for  hardy  spring-flowering  plants  has 
been  more  sncceaefnl  in  again  bringing  into  use  those  which 
are  old  and  neglected  than  in  enlisting  the  services  of  new  ones. 
Amongst  others  which  were  favourites  in  former  days,  and 
which  are  again  resuming  their  position,  are  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Primrose  family  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  hard  winter 
we  have  passed  through  they  never  appeared  to  have  done 
better,  the  dense  blooming  of  the  wild  ones  being  equalled  by 
that  of  the  garden  varieties.  The  most  profuse-flowering  kind 
we  have  here,  as  well  as  the  earliest  by  some  weeks,  is  the  Single 
White.  I  find  on  looking  over  a  bed  of  shrubs,  amongst  which 
I  last  summer  planted  out  some  spare  plants  of  Primula  den- 
tionlata.  that  even  these,  or  at  all  events  the  greater  part  of 
them,  have  survived  the  winter  and  are  now  flowering,  though 
less  effectively,  than  they  used  to  do  under  glass.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  improved  variety  of  P.  cortusoides  called  amcena, 
when  more  plentiful,  will  become  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
our  flower  borders.  Bat  much  is  being  done  in  all  directions 
with  the  Primulas  ;  Auriculas  of  the  Alpine  section  are  sought 
ont  and  propagated,  and  the  Polyanthus  affords  an  endless 
list  of  varieties. 

Amongst  those  who  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  raising 
varieties  of  Polyanthus  from  seed,  Mr.  Divers,  gardener  to 
W.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Wierton,  has  been  very  suocesaful,  and  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  his  collection  when  I  saw  it  this  spring. 
There  seemed  to  be  every  shade  of  colour  into  which  this  plant 
runs,  and  some  of  the  varieties  approached  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  the  florists  of  the  last  generation  laid  down  as 
necessary  to  ensure  distinction  at  an  exhibition,  but  these  Mr. 
Divers  wisely  did  not  regard  as  so  useful  as  free-flowering 
varieties  of  more  distinct  colours.  Some  of  his  seedlings  had 
flowers  approaching  nearer  to  that  hue  which  it  has  been  the 
ambition  of  breeders  of  Roses  and  Dahlias  to  attain — viz.,  blue, 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  before  seen.  Mauve,  ropy 
lilac,  and  the  various  tints  which  contain  a  mixture  of  the 
desired  colour  were  plentiful,  and  one  or  two  varieties  were  free- 
flowering  and  of  a  flne  habit  of  growth.  Oihers,  again,  showed 
an  inclination  to  return  to  the  Primrose  condition,  while  one 
or  two  partook  of  the  Cowslip  propensity  of  hanging  the  flowers 
mouth  downwards,  and  were  of  course  condemned,  though  in- 
teresting as  showing  how  widely  the  family  are  likely  to  spoit ; 
the  seed  originally,  1  believe,  being  from  Polyanthuses  crossed 
with  some  of  the  Primroses.  Mr.  Divers  has  also  turned  his 
attention  to  breeding  Alpine  Auriculas,  which  requires  more 
time  and  patience ;  and  the  process  of  raising  seedlings  and 
afterwards  propagating  them  being  so  much  slower  than  with 
the  Polyanthus,  it  will  be  some  time  ere  fine  varieties  for  flower 
beds  become  plentiful. 

Mr.  Divers  also  pays  great  attention  to  hardy  fruits,  and  I 
believe  he  has  at  times  fuceessfally  exhibited  at  some  of  the 
metropolitan  shows ;  at  local  shows  he  generally  stands  pre- 
eminent for  long-kept  Apples  and  Pears,  often  exhibiting  the 
former  eighteen  months  old  or  more  ;  while  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  (the  middle  of  April)  he  had  an  abundance  of  Winter  Cra- 
sanne  Pears  in  good  condition  for  table,  with  other  stewing 
Pears  which  seemed  likely  to  keep  for  months.  Catillao  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain  were  as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the 
tree,  while  amongst  Apples  there  were  still  good  Ribeton  and 
Fearn's  Pippins,  a  large  kind  of  French  Russet,  and  the 
indispensable  Fiench  Crab.  His  place  for  keeping  them 
was  far  from  being  perfect — it  was  an  up-stairs  room  fully 
exposed  to  the  summer  son  and  not  at  all  lofty.  I  had  not 
time  to  notice  the  various  kinds  he  had  in  stock,  but  I  had 
a  look  at  the  trees,  which  are  ordinary  standards  growing  in 
a  grass  orchard  ;  the  situation  rather  high,  the  soil  calcareous, 
but  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  most  timber  trees  and 
many  shrubs. 

The  pleasure  grounds  contained  some  of  the  neatest  Tew 
hedges  I  have  ever  seen,  and  yet  they  are  not  more  than  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  old,  -s^hich  ia  but  little  in  the  lifetime 


of  a  Yew  hedge,  and  some  of  them  have  been  perfect  for  several 
years.  Occupying  part  of  the  roof  of  a  plant  house  adjoining 
the  mansion  a  Vine  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which,  although 
its  roots  were  confined  to  a  space  of  ground  not  more  than 
4  feet  square,  owing  to  the  buildings  hemming  them  in,  yet  I 
was  told  nearly  a  hundredweight  of  Grapes  had  often  been  cut 
from  it.  The  house  was  well  stocked  with  greenhouse  plants,, 
for  which  it  was  assigned,  the  Vine  being  a  secondary  matter. 
The  subsoil,  consisting  of  decomposed  Kentish  rag,  has  no 
doubt  much  influence  on  the  well-being  of  many  things,  as 
timber  trees  and  shrubs.  Even  under  the  shade  of  some  lofty 
Beech  trees  I  noticed  some  very  large  patches  of  the  Narrow- 
leaved  Variegated  Vinca,  some  of  them  covering  patches  5  or 
6  yards  wide  as  closely  as  could  be  wished,  showing  that  thza 
plant,  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  will  grow  and  look  well  where 
scarcely  anything  else  will.  The  walks  which  traversed  these- 
shrubberies,  and  the  carriage  drive,  were  asphalted  and  had 
been  laid  down  many  years.  Some  of  the  views  were  lovely,, 
at  one  place  a  walk  running  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
the  valley  or  broken  ground  below  being  an  immense  orchard. 
At  another  place  a  sort  of  ravine  is  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge. 
The  principal  front  of  the  mansion  is  enclosed  by  a  terrace 
garden  bounded  by  a  wall  with  a  parapet,  and  a  series  of 
geometrical  beds  are  laid  out  on  grass  on  the  east  side.  Tb& 
carriage  entrance  ia  to  the  north.  The  whole  place  was  in  good 
keeping  and  very  creditable  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
his  industrious  gardener. — J.  Robsok. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

With  continual  surface-stirring  weeds  will  never  make  their 
appearance  amongst  growing  crops,  but  there  are  some  parts  of 
the  garden,  such  as  those  quarters  devoted  to  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries,  which,  from  not  requiring  continual 
surface-stirring,  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  The  hoe  should  be 
kept  constantly  at  work  amongst  these  whenever  the  sun  iS' 
powerful  enough  to  wither  the  weeds  as  they  are  cut  up.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  many  places,  because  so  much  help 
is  required  just  now  in  the  flower  department,  but  great  exer- 
tions should  be  made  to  devote  a  day  occasionally  to  this  work, 
for  a  day  now  is  worth  two  or  three  at  a  later  season,  and  the 
weeds  are  prevented  from  seeding.  The  first-sown  Red  Beet 
must  now  be  thinned  out,  and  if  there  are  any  vacancies  the 
thinnings  may  be  successfully  transplanted  if  they  are  care- 
fully lifted,  using  a  long  dibble  in  replanting,  and  placing  the 
roots  perfectly  straight  in  the  hole.  Wilh  such  favourable 
weather  as  we  have  had  there  ought  now  to  be  a  good  breadth 
of  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages.  Keep  the  earth  well  nioved> 
amongst  them.  Cauliflowers  in  a  forward  state  must  still  be 
supplied  with  liquid  manure,  even  if  the  ground  is  wet.  A 
few  trenches  should  now  be  prepared  for  the  earliest  Celery, 
In  soils  with  a  wet  bottom  the  trenches  should  not  be  made 
too  deep,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  a  dry  bottom  with  deeper  soil  may  have 
deeper  trenches  ;  in  either  case  give  the  rows  a  good  width, 
because  the  Celery  should  never  be  earthed-up  until  it  ha»- 
nearly  attained  a  size  fit  for  use,  and  therefore  the  intsrvsning- 
spaces  may  be  cropped  with  early  dwarf  Cabbages,  CanliflowerB, 
and  Lettuces,  all  of  which  would  come  off  bufore  the  finaj 
earthing.  Where  young  Carrots  are  continually  in  request 
another  sowing  may  be  made,  and  advancing  crops  of  the  «am» 
must  be  kept  well  surface-stirred  and  thinned  out  to  from  4^to- 
6  inches,  as  very  large  Carrots  are  seldom  required.  The  ridge 
for  Cucumbers,  recommended  last  week,  will  now  be  in  a  proper 
state  to  receive  the  plants  ;  let  th«m  be  plantsd  without  del»y^ 
and  shade  the  glasses  for  a  few  days.  At  the  same  time  a  fow 
hand-glasses  may  be  sown  with  seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows^ 
and  with  Cjicumbers  for  succession  and  for  Gherkins.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  on  warm  soils,  Be«ds  sown  in  the  open  bolder 
will  suffice ;  but  on  colder  soils  it  is  better  to  forward  plants  in- 
pots,  have  a  sloping  bank  thrown  up  facing  the  south,  plant 
them  near  the  top,  and  train  the  vines  downwards,  stopping, 
them  occasionally.  Plant  out  Basil,  Chilies,  Capsicums,  and- 
Tomatoes  in  light  compost  under  a  south  wall,  in  doing  which^ 
if  they  are  at  all  pot-bound,  let  the  roots  be  gently  loosened 
and  spread  out.  Stop  the  early  Peas  as  soon  as  the  first 
blooms  are  well  set.  Parsnips  require  to  be  thinned  to  9  inches- 
or  more  apart  if  the  ground  is  rich. 

FECIT    GAUDEK. 

Daring  the  process  of  nailing-in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Neo- 
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tarines,  and  Apricots,  examine  if  there  are  any  nails  likely  to 
iojare  the  swelling  fruit,  and  remove  them.  Those  who  have 
to  nail-in  young  shoots  should  use  strong  cloth  shreds  of  good 
texture,  cat  to  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
the  wood  to  swell;  it  is  sad  to  see  short  shreds  used,  and  bound 
so  closely  round  the  wood  that  at  the  pruning  season  many  of 
the  shoots  will  be  found  to  have  an  indented  ring,  and  very 
often  a  huge  piece  of  gum.  Vines  will  now  require  constant 
attention  in  stopping  and  nailing-in.  Do  not  crowd  the  trees 
with  too  much  fruit,  because  it  is  only  in  favourable  seasons 
that  they  ripen  their  fruit  well,  and  not  even  then  if  they  are 
crowded. 

FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

The  late  rains  will  be  favourable  for  recently-planted  shrubs, 
and  now  that  the  soil  is  damp  no  time  should  be  lost  in  com- 
pleting whatever  remains  on  hand  in  the  shape  of  planting  or 
bedding-out  young  nursery  stuff.  If  not  done  previously,  the 
herbaceous  ground  should  be  well  cleaned  and  neatly  raked 
over.  This  cannot  well  be  done  sooner  in  consequence  of 
many  species  being  late  in  vegetating.  Fill-up  vacancies,  either 
from  the  reserve  ground  or  by  sowing  annuals  in  the  inter- 
mediate spaces.  Large  plants  of  some  genera,  as  Phloxes, 
Asters,  &o.,  generally  throw  up  too  many  flowering  shoots. 
Where  such  is  the  case  thin  thejn  out  at  once  so  as  to  obtain 
not  only  tine  heads  of  bloom  but  increased  strength  to  the  re- 
maining shoots  to  enable  them  to  do  with  less  assistance  from 
stakes.  Hollyhocks  for  late  blooming  may  still  be  planted,  as 
it  is  better,  when  they  are  grown  extensively,  to  plant  at  two  or 
4bree  times  to  insure  a  succession  of  bloom.  These  showy 
plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  long  lines  and 
parallel  straight  walks,  walls,  &o.,  where  they  produce  a  grand 
effect.  As  the  state  of  the  soil  and  weather  is  now  favourable 
for  commencing  with  the  bedding-out  stuff,  a  start  should  be 
made  with  tbe  half-hardy  plants  first,  as  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
and  similar  plants,  reserving  the  Heliotropes  and  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  Geraniums  for  the  latest  planting,  when  the 
danger  from  frost  may  be  supposed  over. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATOET. 

A  good  number  of  the  plants  in  the  conservatory,  such  as 
Diosmas,  Myrtles,  and  other  things  which  have  done  blooming, 
may  be  removed  to  the  reserve  garden,  and  being  out  back  and 
repotted,  will,  if  properly  attended  to,  make  fine  plants  by  the 
autumn.  These  old  plants,  and  many  more,  are  very  valuable 
where  cut  fiowers  are  required  for  drawing-room  decoration. 
Plants  from  the  greenhouse  and  stove  will  now  be  very  plentiful 
to  decorate  this  house,  but  trust  more  to  good  plants  set  thinly 
for  producing  a  satisfactory  effect,  than  to  a  crowd  of  com- 
paratively inferior  productions.  Weed-out  the  inferior  speci- 
mens and  kinds  in  the  greenhouse  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room 
to  the  best  specimens,  and  let  it  be  a  rule  never  to  allow  the 
plants  to  touch  during  the  time  they  are  making  their  growth. 
All  plants  which  are  becoming  shabby  must  have  the  old 
blooms  removed,  and,  if  necessary,  let  them  be  cut  back  and 
started  into  fresh  growth.  Fuchsias  should  now  be  growing 
rapidly,  and  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  should  be  all  in 
bloom.  Supply  them  liberally  with  weak  manure  water,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects.  Cut  down  and  place  in  a 
•cold  framo  the  choicest  Cinerarias  for  suckers,  and  put  in  a 
fltook  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  for  autumn  display. 

BTOVK. 

Afford  a  brisk  growing  temperature,  with  air  both  night  and 
day.  Take  care  to  pot  in  time  such  plants  as  require  a  shift, 
atephanotis,  Sohubertia,  Gloriosa,  AUamanda,  Dipladenia, 
and  other  climbers  will  now  be  showing  bloom.  Keep  the 
branches  from  getting  entangled,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
train  them  until  the  flower-buda  are  of  considerable  size.  As 
«pring-flowering  plants  for  the  stove  or  for  cutting  there  is  not 
a  more  useful  class  of  plants  than  Begonias.  Now  will  be  a 
good  time  to  commence  with  a  stock  for  next  season's  display. 
Ae  they  go  out  of  bloom  allow  them  a  short  rest  in  a  rather  dry 
house,  when  they  may  be  partially  disrooted  and  repotted, 
pruning-in  any  straggling  shoots.  Keep  them  close  and  syringe 
frfquently,  when  they  will  soon  commence  growing.  Abun- 
dance of  light  and  a  tolerable  share  of  pot-room  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  fine  plants.  Above  all,  keep  them  a  good 
distance  apart  that  the  fine  foliage  of  some  of  the  species 
may  have  full  room  to  expand.  As  the  plants  advance,  liquid 
manure  may  now  and  then  be  given.  Tbeir  period  of  bloom- 
ing is  from  January  to  May.  Aj  a  guide  for  selecting,  it 
miy  be    mentioned    that  Begonia   nitida,    cinnabarina,   dis- 


color, manicata,  ramentacea,  and  Martiana  are  all  showy  and 

easily  grown. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF   THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

We  encouraged  growing  crops  by  forking,  hceing,  and  sur- 
face-stirring, and  kept  up  successions  by  small  sowings.  We 
have  scarcely  anything  here  upon  whitfh  there  has  not  been  a 
fair  run,  except  Leeks.  A  goodly  lot  were  used  for  puddings, 
&c.,  but  they  seem  at  present  at  a  discount  for  dishes,  and  yet 
few  vegetables  are  better  than  large,  mild,  nicely-blanched 
Leeks.  How  it  is  we  cannot  say,  but  several  scientific  men 
have  assured  us  that  Leeks  are  as  cooling  for  the  blood  as 
Onions  are  heating.  Good  Onions  are  now  scarce,  and  even 
strong,  long-necks  of  last  year  are  useful  for  some  purposes. 
We  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  the  transplanted  Onions  which 
we  want  to  make  large  bulbs.  The  spring-sown  will  yield  fine 
thinnings  for  soups  and  salads. 

Our  orchard  house  has  helped  us  well  with  fine  Lettuces. 
It  is  just  possible  we  may  go  to  extremes,  but  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks  eight  gentlemen  who  proposed  making  glass 
cases  2  or  3  feet  from  walls,  have  altered  their  plans  so  as 
to  make  lean-to's  10  feet  wide  inside.  Were  nothing  else 
grown  in  the  way  of  fruit  except  on  the  wall  trees,  what  a,  fine 
opportunity  would  the  enclosed  border  give  for  growing  early 
salads,  Potatoes,  dwarf  Peas,  and  other  crops.  If,  as  many  in- 
tend, we  were  forcing  even  a  hundred  pots  of  Strawberries, 
where  could  be  a  better  winter  standing  place  for  them  ?  These 
lean-to  roofs  with  good  walking  space  beneath,  except,  perhaps, 
at  the  very  front,  provided  there  is  a  wall  already,  can  be  put 
up  for  less  than  a  frame  or  pit  with  moveable  sashes.  The 
great  advantages  of  the  cheap  lean-to  are — first,  the  benefit  of 
the  protection  of  the  wall  and  the  heat  stored-up  in  it ;  and, 
secondly,  the  large  quantity  of  air  enclosed,  which  heats  slowly 
and  cools  slowly.  To  this  might  be  added  in  moderately  close 
houses,  for  ours  are  not  by  any  means  close,  the  quietness  of 
the  air  within  during  very  cold  weather.  A  keen  frosty  wind 
does  far  more  injury  than  the  same  amount  of  frost  with  a  still 
air.  Strawberry  pots  that  stood  in  such  a  house  were  not  in- 
jured, evan  those  fully  exposed.  Several  times  in  the  coldest 
nights  a  little  straw  was  strewed  over  the  surface  of  most  of 
the  pots,  but  the  plants  left  exposed  seemed  as  perfect  ag 
respects  the  rooting,  as  those  thus  slightly  protected.  Had 
these  pots  stood  out  of  doors  unprotected  we  would  not  have 
given  much  for  them.  Even  when  standing  close  together  in 
beds  out  of  doors,  it  is  amazing  how  effectual  a  slight  covering 
is.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  in  the  dread  winter  of  1860 — 61, 
Mr.  Rivers  saved  numbers  of  plants  in  pots  by  laying  the 
pots  and  the  heads  on  the  ground  and  covering  them  all 
over  with  litter.  The  stores  of  heat  in  the  ground  thus  come 
in  as  our  heating  medium.  We  have  frequently  had  plantg 
thus  covered  for  six  weeks,  and  when  uncovered  a  day  or  two 
after  the  thaw  the  plants  looked  just  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  for  a  night.  In  extreme  cases,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
give  a  slight  covering  under  a  glass  roof  instead  of  out  of  doors  1 
Wu  hope  to  see  little  glass-covered  gardens  even  for  early  vege- 
tables. After  last  winter  we  cannot  say  much  even  as  to 
Lettuces  carried  through  the  winter,  except  those  on  wide 
steep  ridges,  which  stood  well  and  have  been  and  are  useful, 
but  even  these  were  protected  in  the  most  severe  frost  with  ever- 
green bongbs  and  a  little  dry  litter.  The  importance  of  these 
little  matters  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  many  will  luxuriate  in  a 
nice  salad  early  in  spring,  who  will  care  nothing  for  it  early  in 
summer  and  onwards,  just  when  we  should  imagine  that  it 
would  be  most  useful  it  not  most  valued.  Let  anything  only 
become  rather  common  and  easily  obtainable,  and  with  many 
people  all  its  attractions  are  gone. 

As  many  of  our  enthusiastic  amateurs  are  anxious  to  front 
their  walls  with  sashes  merely  placed  against  them  in  the 
way  of  protection,  we  say,  Do  so  by  all  means  ;  but  it  we  did 
GO  ourselves,  instead  of  enclosing  a  foot  or  two,  we  would 
make  the  glass  into  a  lean-to,  and  enclose  10  or  more  feet  in 
width.  The  fixed  lean-to  with  large  squares  would  cost  much 
less  than  the  moveable  sashes.  Just  think  of  the  comfort  in 
stormy  weather  of  performing  the  necessary  operations  under 
a  glass  roof;  and  if  one  did  not  devote  the  enclosed  ground 
to  fruit,  what  a  rich  return  could  be  obtained  in  vegetables  all 
the  spring  months,  and  these  always  fresh  just  when  wanted  ! 

We  earthed- up  a  lot  of  our  most  forward  Potatoes,  though  in  ge- 
neral we  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  but  chiefly  that  thus  we  may 
obtain  more  room  for  placing  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  between  them. 
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The  cold  north  winds  of  late  have  tended  to  keep  things 
backward  that  were  proceeding  in  free  growth  after  the  rain?. 
Some  rows  of  forward  Potatoes  close  to  walls  and  fences  we 
watered  well,  as  little  or  no  rain  seemed  to  touch  them.  This 
will  greatly  help  the  tnbering.  To  Potatoes  under  glass  we 
give  very  little  water,  and  we  find  the  tubers  better  flavoured 
in  consequence.  The  beds  used  for  early  Potatoes  will,  with  a 
little  turning  and  the  addition  of  fermenting  material,  come  in 
for  late  Cucumbers  and  Melon?,  &c. 

FEUIT    GAEDEN. 

Last  week  we  noticed  that  the  frost,  not  of  the  spring,  but  of 
the  winter,  had  done  more  harm  than  we  expected.  Many 
little  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  that  broke  pretty  well, 
and  even  set  fruit,  are  now  flagging  and  dying  back.  The 
heart  of  the  shoot  seems  to  have  been  injured.  When  pruned 
out,  in  most  cases,  there  will  be  enough  left.  Sometimes  a 
shoot  seems  injured  merely  in  spots,  others  are  injured  half 
way  through  on  one  side,  and  others  again  have  pieces  on 
them  seemingly  dead  quite  through.  When  the  latter  is  the 
case,  all  above  them  must  go.  When  there  are  merely  injured 
spots  on  one  side,  or  not  quite  through  the  young  shoot,  the 
fruit  above  these  spots  will  often  ripen  well,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  replace  these  shoots  with  fresh  ones  from  their  bases  next 
season. 

There  are  many  strange  eccentricities  in  the  knowledge  of 
most  old  gardeners  as  to  the  small  channel  of  sound  wood 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  requisite  circulation.  In  our  obser- 
vations we  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  and  richest-coloured 
Bibston  Pippins  towards  the  extremities  of  branches  that  were 
so  gnawed  with  canker,  that  in  shoots  IJ  inch  in  diameter 
there  could  not  have  been  above  from  l-16'.h  to  1  8th  of  sound 
wood  in  the  centre,  the  bark  and  alburnum  being  all  gone.  We 
once  had  a  Nectarine  tree  that  bore  good  crops  for  years  after 
the  main  stem  was  all  gone,  except  a  strip  half  an  inch  wide 
on  one  side,  and  live  wood  beneath  it  for  about  1  inch  in  depth. 
To  show,  however,  how  variable  these  matters  are,  we  may 
state  that  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  winter,  we  had  a  beautiful 
Walburton  Admirable  Peach  tree  which  had  its  stem  gnawed 
all  round  about  2  inches  from  the  ground,  and  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  depth,  by  mice.  As  the  gnawing  did  not  go  much, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  last  season's  deposit  of  alburnum  or  fresh 
wood,  we  were  under  no  serious  apprehension  on  the  subject ; 
but  we  had  the  opening  well  filled  with  cow  dung  and  clay,  and 
bound  all  round  with  a  cloth,  expecting  that  in  a  couple  of 
years  at  farthest,  as  we  had  often  witnessed  in  similar  cases, 
the  bark  would  unite,  and  a  fresh  deposit  of  wood  be  formed. 
All  went  on  well  until  the  fruit,  which  we  thinned  more  than 
usual,  began  to  take  the  second  swelling,  and  then,  indepen- 
dently of  shading,  &c.,  the  leaves  flagged,  the  fruit  dropped, 
and  the  shoots  dried  up.  la  this  case  we  think  that,  besides 
the  gnawing,  there  had  been  a  sort  of  poisoning  from  the 
gnawing.  There  is  always  danger,  therefore,  when  there  is  an 
interruption  of  the  flow  of  the  sap;  but  in  this  case,  there 
being  the  bulk  of  the  wood  untouched,  through  which  the  sap 
might  pass,  the  result  was  not  what  we  expected.  Why  mention 
it,  then  ?  Just  honestly  to  show  we  cannot  in  such  cases  speak 
or  predict  with  certainty  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  call  experience  and 
observation  to  our  aid.  Tbns,  from  our  correspondents,  we  have 
received  three  different  kinds  of  specimens  of  Peach  shoots  of 
last  year's  growth.  One  lot  is  thoroughly  dried  up  in  wood  and 
buds.  With  such  nothing  can  be  done,  and  if  the  tree  is  all 
the  same,  the  sooner  it  is  removed  the  better.  The  second  has 
spots  about  an  inch  long,  as  if  burned  with  a  hot  iron,  but  the 
spots  are  only  on  the  outside  of  the  shoot,  not  through  it. 
Most  likely  the  fruit  set  above  these  spots  will  ripen,  but  we 
would  lay  in  a  shoot  from  the  base,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  these 
marked  ahoots  next  spring.  Others  have  rings  of  these  burned- 
like  spots  right  through,  and  in  such  cases  everything  above 
them  must  die.  All  this  we  attribute  partly  to  unripened  wood, 
but  chiefly  to  the  severe  frost  of  the  winter.  Trees,  however, 
will  go  wrong  at  times,  and  the  best  gardening  doctors  will  be 
unable  to  find  a  reason  or  a  cause. 

We  turned  a  good  many  Strawberries  out  of  their  pots  after 
cleaning  them,  removing  fruit  stems,  &c.,  hoping  that  they 
will  give  us  a  good  return  in  autumn,  and  an  extra  crop  next 
season.  To  have  good  fruit  in  autumn,  the  sooner  the  plants 
are  turned  out  into  good  soil  in  May  the  better.  Some  of 
those  we  turned  out  flrst  are  now  showing  bloom  buds.  We 
think  we  are  right  in  attributing  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
bloom  out  of  doors  to  the  frost  injuring  the  buds,  as  the  Straw- 
berry plants  in  pots  under  protection  of  some  kind,  never 
showed  better  bloom.    We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  bloom  of 


the  Strawberry  promises  so  well  in  many  places.  Hereabouts 
there  is  comparative  scarcity.  Singular  things,  however,  do 
happen.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  fine  plantation  of  winter- 
standing  Cabbages,  and  the  garden  in  a  hollow  too,  just  where 
we  should  have  expected  them  to  sufftr.  In  most  places,  how- 
ever, where  the  plants  were  at  all  forward,  there  was  little  left 
but  a  wreck.  In  the  place  referred  to,  though  the  Cabbages 
stood,  not  a  Broccoli  of  any  kind  remained. 

Tliinning  Grapes. — It  is  the  best  economy  not  to  leave  too 
many  bunches,  and  to  thin  these  bunches,  as  soon  as  they  can 
well  be  handled,  with  the  scissors,  and  there  is  proof  that  tb 
setting  is  fully  accomplished.  When  thinned  early  there  is  no- 
necessity  to  touch  much  the  berries  that  are  left,  and  the  less 
they  are  touched  with  the  hand  or  the  sides  of  the  scissors  the 
better.  We  say  nothing  of  pricking  a  berry  with  the  scissors, 
for,  of  course,  that  berry  will  crack  and  do  no  good  afterwards. 
The  points  of  the  scissors  should  be  kept  quite  clean.  Those 
not  experienced  should  also  use  a  little  forked  stick  for  holding 
the  bunch.  It  should  be  touched  by  the  hand  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  touching  with  the  hair  of  the  head  ought  also 
to  be  especially  guarded  against.  If  these  liitle  matters  are- 
neglected  a  sort  of  rusting  on  the  beriies  is  apt  to  ensue.  The 
crusting  and  rusting,  though  often  attributed  to  this  cause,  i& 
frequently  owing  to  another  and  quite  different  one,  and  that  is 

Sul2}hur  Finnes  Orerhot. — We  have  not  a  doubt  that  many 
of  the  clouded  berries,  and  shrivelled-up  and  clouded  young 
bunches,  of  which  several  correspondents  complain,  are  owing 
to  warm  sulphur  fumes  and  the  want  of  sufficient  ventilation. 
Daubing  hot-water  pipes,  and  even  flues,  with  sulphur  when 
the  heat  is  little  above  1G0°  ig  one  of  the  best  means  for  keep- 
ing houses  free  of  red  spider.  When  the  heat  in  the  pipes  rise* 
to  180°  and  upwards,  unless  there  be  plenty  of  ventilation  given, 
many  things  will  suffer  from  the  sulphur  fumes,  and  Grapes, 
especially,  when  young  and  scarcely  half  the  size  of  small  peas. 
When  they  are  larger  the  fumes  have  less  (ffect.  When  the 
small  berries  become  clouded  they  rarely  recover  ;  even  when 
the  berry  swells  there  is  a  cloud,  a  rust,  or  encrustation  that 
continues.  Singularly,  too,  hardy  though  it  be,  there  is  no 
Grape  that  suffers  so  much  from  this  cause  in  its  young  state 
as  the  Black  Hamburgh.  We  have  had  bunches  affected  when 
those  of  Muscats,  Sweetwaters,  &c.,  were  not  at  all  touched. 
Whenever,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances  the  pipes  with 
sulphur  on  them  become  rather  warm  it  will  be  wise  policy  to 
leave  a  little  air  on  the  top  ventilators.  Altogether,  in  heating 
by  hot  water,  it  is  safest,  best,  and  most  economical  in  every 
way  to  have  plenty  of  piping,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to  over- 
heat it.  We  have  known  many  cases  where  the  saving  of  & 
couple  of  pounds  in  piping  has  secured  an  extra  expense  of 
£5  for  fuel,  and  that  or  more  every  year.  One  of  the  most 
sensitive  plants  to  sulphur  fumes,  even  from  hot-water  pipes,  i& 
the  Maiden-hair  Fern.  The  fresh-formed  fronds  are  easily 
destroyed.  The  extreme  heat  of  hot  water  must  therefore  be 
guarded  against. 

OENAMENTAL   EEPAETMENT. 

Mowing,  machining,  preparing  beds  and  borders,  and  putting 
edgings  in  order,  have  formed  the  chief  out-door  work.  We 
have  commenced  with  Violets,  dividing  and  planting,  partly 
to  stand  and  partly  to  lift  again,  as  fully  noticed  in  an  article- 
lately.  All  may  be  freely  propagated  by  runners,  either  planted- 
at  once  or  placed  under  hand-lights  or  frames,  but  where  plenty 
of  plants  are  grown  dividing  is  the  process  that  involves  least 
labour.  Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  potting  and  cleaning 
Ferns,  cleaning  Azaleas  done  flowering,  and  moving  them  to- 
where  they  could  have  a  little  heat  and  more  sun,  and  thei 
demand  for  more  of  such  subjects,  and  less  of  a  desire  for  Figs, 
have  forced  us  reluctantly  to  take  the  Figs  out  of  a  low  house, 
and  devote  it  in  the  meantime  to  plants.  For  many  years  the 
Figs  were  a  feature  in  the  place.  The  plants  had  been  turned 
out  of  pots  into  a  pit,  and,  excluding  drainage,  never  had  more 
than  9  inches  of  soil,  but  fruited  abundantly,  often  producing 
three  gatherings  before  we  stopped,  though  we  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  two.  Surface-manuring,  and  plenty  of  water 
which  could  not  stagnate,  were  the  chief  sources  of  success.  As 
we  must  get  a  lot  of  plants  for  corridors,  now  to  be  covered 
with  glass,  we  could  not  well  help  ourselves,  unless  we  had  first 
had  a  range  of  preparatory  houses.  As  a  rule  the  preparatory 
houses  are  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Even  for  the  palace  and  the 
mansion  there  must  be  the  workshops,  though  unseen,  and  for 
fine  conservatories  there  must  be  workshops,  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured  all  the  year  through.  A  house  to  bring 
Azaleas  into  is  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  always  a  risk  in 
taking  them  to  vineries  and  Peach  houses.     A  few  leaves 
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aSected  with  thrips  may  soon  spread  the  evil,  and  cause  much 
trouble.  From  a  small  Azalea  plant  thrips  once  spread  to 
Vines,  and  it  took  ua  the  greater  part  of  two  years  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Though  we  had  not  seen  a  mealy  bug  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  got  that  on  some  Vines  by  merely  placing  a  newly- 
brought-home  softwooded  stove  plant  among  them.  It  is  well 
to  smoke  Azaleas  if  there  is  the  least  sign  of  thripa,  but  in  a 
house  by  themselves,  warm  water  and  a  close  atmosphere  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  insect. — K.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ^  dc.^  171,  iUet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 

Books  {A  Half-pay  Sea  Dog).— ^*  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary" 
■and  "  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,"  edited  by  Macgillivray,  will 
-quality  yon  to  be  a  garden  admiral. 

Indian  and  Ahkrican  Reedsmen  (Glas^ouj). — We  do  not  know  where 
you  could  obtain  lists  of  them. 

Seedling  Pansies  (W.  Gain).— The  dark  purple  sells  are  very  fine 
The  others  are  like  many  already  in  our  borders. 

Medicated  Tobacco  Paper  (H.  T.).— We  have  several  similfir  letters 
beatifying  to  the  superiority  of  other  preparations,  and  ar»  obliged  to 
■decline  inserting  any  of  them. 

Culture  of  Plants  (Monmouth). — There  is  not  one  of  the  names  you 
znention  known  as  applied  to  plants. 

"Who  is  a  Cottager?"  (J  Leech.). — Wo  might  reply  ai  lucidly  as 
was  once  replied  by  a  contemporary  to  the  query,  "Who  is  a  lodger?" 
*'  One  who  lodges."  So  a  cottager  is  "  one  who  livei  in  a  cottage."  Your 
-eighth  rule  ought  to  prert-nt  any  doubt.  "  Any  cottager  at  a  rental  of  less 
than  £10  a-year  {for  house  and  garden),  not  being  either  a  market  or 
job'iing  gardener,  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  in  the  cottagers' clasa  with- 
out an  entrance  fee."  A  market  gardener  is  one  who  lives  by  tellinggard^n 
produce,  and  a  jobbing  gardener  is  one  who  lives  by  being  hired  by  ths 
day  or  othflr  short  timft  to  cultivate  thA  gardens  of  various  people ;  conse- 
quently, anv  one  else  living  in  a  house  for  which  and  its  garden  he  pays 
less  than  £10  a-year  comes  within  your  rule. 

St«ppin»  Froit  Trees  (A  New  Subtcribar). — The  spurs  are  those  short 
-stubby  shoots  that  have  clusters  of  leaves  at  their  points  in  the  case  of 
Pear  trees,  and  much  closer  together  in  the  case  of  Plums  On  the  old 
stamps  tber*  will  be  spurs  as  well  as  growing  shoots  ;  the  latter  are  to  be 
■stopped.  In  thinning  Apricots  you  should  calculate  the  whole  extent  of 
surfrtce  covered,  and  allow  the  tree  to  carry  a  crop  proportionate  to  the 
whole.  Th«re  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  more  closely  together  in 
one  part  than  another.  Thinning  should  commence  at  once,  going  ovei 
them  two  or  three  time»,  thinning  partially  each  time.  Thinning  may 
take  place  at  intervals  of  three  weeks. 

Harispoot  Fern  not  Thriving  (Kate).— Yon  do  not  inform  us  whether 
"the  pliint  is  in  a  pot  or  not,  but  we  surmise  that  it  is  in  a  greenhouse.  If 
80.  pot  it  now,  removing  all  the  old  soil  that  can  be  readily  taken  away 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  place  it  in  a  pot  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
the  rhizomes,  using  a  couipoit  of  two  parts  sandy  peat,  one  part  light 
■fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  sandstone,  in  pieces  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
■that  of  a  hazel  nut.  Good  drainage  is  necessary.  Place  it  in  a  rather 
fihady  position,  keep  the  soil  moist  enough,  and  sprinklo  it  overhead 
■occasionally,  particularly  in  the  evening. 

GaApEs  ON  Vine  thb  First  Ybar  iJ.  B.  G.).— You  may,  if  the  Vin« 
■18  strong,  allow  two  bunches  1 1  remiin  this  year,  but  if  it  is  weak  do  not 
leave  any.  The  Vine  will  not  be  injured  by  carrying  a  couple  of  bunches, 
4tut  all  depends  on  its  health  and  vigour. 

Vine  Leaves  Spotted  {E.  J.). — The  keeping  of  the  bedding  plants 
las  nothing  to  do  with  the  sad  appearan:^e  of  the  Vine  leaves,  though  the 
damp  in  the  bouse  might.  The  leaves  are  both  burned  and  Hcalded,  and 
•we  presume  from  the  same  cause,  tho  neglect  of  early  air-giving.  As 
you  kept  the  bedding  plants  there  all  the  winter,  you  must  have  some 
mode  of  heating.  Give  a  little  more  heat  at  night,  leave  half  an  inch 
of  air  along  tho  top  of  your  house,  and  give  more  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  confined  hot  vapour  before  the  sun  becomes 
■powerful.  It  is  the  early  air,  and  not  the  quantity,  on  which  you  must 
d(^pend  ;  opening  a  door,  or  pulling  down  a  sash  freely  whtn  the  house 
"was  sti  aming  with  hot  vapour,  would  ouly  incrtiaso  tho  ovil.  All  sudden 
'Cb«n(?es  mu^t  be  avoided.  Some  amntcurs  tbat  we  know,  who  liked  their 
be. Is  too  well  in  the  morning  to  be  fir-t-rato  gardeners,  saved,  at  lenRth, 
■their  Vlnon  and  other  pet  plants  from  scilding  by  simply  leaving  a  little 
air  on  at  the  highest  point  of  tho  roof  all  night. 

Some  Vine  Buds  Breaking  too  Earlt  {A  Subscriber).— In  such  a 
•caao,  if  we  wished  the  bulk  of  the  latent  buds  on  ihe  Vines  to  start  fairly, 
we  would  have  rubb.doff  the  few  that  started  prematurely  in  November, 
as  these,  if  allowed  to  take  tho  lead,  would  most  likely  prevent  the  rest 
starting  at  all.  Of  course,  wo  do  not  know  what  caused  the  Vinos  to  start 
a  few  hiids  thus  unexpoctedly,  and  circumstances  would  greatly  regulate 
our  deciaion. 

Vine  Leaves  Shall  (D  M.  niackman).~W6  should  say  that  under 
■the  circumstances  the  Vine  is  naturally  weak  and  unhealthy.  Such  things 
will  happen,  anrl  they  are  just  as  inexplicable  as  the  fwct  that  of  children 
of  tho  same  piirent^J,  some  are  sickly  and  puny,  and  others  healthy  and 
Tobuflt.  The  puny  child  must  he  nurtured,  if  possible,  into  robustness, 
4)ut  when  a  pbint  defies  tho  efforts  of  years,  it  is  generally  best  to  got  rid 
•of  it  and  try  another. 

Oyhter  Shells  rou  Vine  Soil  (./.  3/.).— Oyster  shells  aro  very  well ; 
jpartly  burned  they  help  to  keep  the  gronud  open,  and  so  thoy  do  in  their 


natural  state.  On  the  whole  we  should  prefer  to  them  old  brick  and 
mortar  rubbish.  We  should  not  object  to  use  them,  but  we  thiuk  they 
have  been  loo  much  lauded. 

Greenhouse  and  Vinery  Communicating  (TT.  Eoberts). — As  your 
ground  suits,  you  can  hardly  better  your  arrangement,  only  that  your 
span-roofed  greenhouse  in  front  will  shade  your  vinery  a  little,  but  not 
80  much,  as  the  span-roof  will  be  all  glass.  The  position  of  your  boiler  ia 
good,  and  we  certainly  would  divide  the  vinery  into  two,  and  heat  each 
separately.  A  flow  and  return  carried  across  the  vinery  at  the  division 
will  enable  you  by  means  oi  a  throttle  valve  to  let  heat  in.  or  keep  it  off 
the  greenhouse  at  pleasure.  The  late  and  early  vinery  will  answer  well, 
though  with  the  same  incline  of  roof.  An  angle  of  45°  will  do  well  for 
both  where  there  is  little  or  no  front  glass,  hut  where  there  is  front  glass 
of  3  or  4  or  more  feet,  the  roof  glass  may  he  much  flatter.  The  position 
of  your  boiler  could  not  be  improved. 

Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Chrysanthemums  {Sunny).  —  Every 
particular  you  ask  for,  and  much  more,  ia  in  "  Florists'  Flowers,"  which 
you  can  have  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  five  postage  stamps  with  your 
address.  The  details  are  too  long  for  publication  in  our  correspondence 
columns. 

Madame  Vauchkr  Pelargonium  Weak  {W.  F.).— The  weak  flowering 
is  no  doubt  due  to  want  of  support.  Young  plants,  aa  a  rule,  produce 
larger  flowers  than  old  plants,  but  are  not  so  free  in  flowering.  Repot 
them,  aad  give  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  two  parts,  one  part  leaf  soil  or 
old  manure,  and  one-sixth  of  sharp  sand.  When  the  plants  have  taken 
freely  to  the  fre^h  soil,  as  you  may  know  by  the  growth,  water  alternately 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  afford  abundance  of 
light. 

Plants  not  Flowering  (F.  G.).~Philet\a  buxifoUa  requires  to  be  kept 
moist,  and  when  growing  very  moist.  It  should  hav«  a  cool  house,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  suits 
it.  In  sheltered  positions  it  is  hardy.  The  plants  require  to  be  strong 
before  they  flowsr,  and  starving  a  plant  to  flower  we  do  not  commend  ; 
but  determine  the  potting  by  the  state  of  the  roots,  keeping  the  plants 
under  rather  than  over-potted.  Fiichiia  Mpectabilis  will  now  he  growing 
freely,  and  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pot  and  repotted,  putting  the 
plants  into  a  sire  just  sufficient  to  contain  the  roots  comfortably;  keep 
them  rather  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  then  afford  a  light 
airy  position,  shifting  them  into  a  largtr  pot  by  the  middle  of  June.  It 
ought  to  flower  at  the  end  of  summer.  Fuchsia  macrantha  should  be 
kept  at  rest  up  to  July,  and  then  be  repotted;  only  we  should  cat  H  back 
and  not  pot  until  the  new  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long,  repot  it  in  Sep- 
tember, and  keep  it  growing  during  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of  45". 
Desfontainia  spinosa  requires  a  cool  house,  and  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  part  peat,  with  good  drainage,  and  to  be  kept  moiBt  when 
growing.  The  potting  should  only  be  moderate.  It  flowers  freely  with  us 
in  a  ceol  house.  Bigjionia  jasminoides  splendtns  requires  to  bo  planted  out 
in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  border,  and  with  patience— for  it  takei 
sometime  to  iistabliah  itself— it  is  very  ornamental.  It  does  little  good 
as  a  pot  plant.  Paonia  corallina,  wa  presume  you  have  planted  out  in 
the  garden  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam.  The  situation  should  be  open, 
and  it  should  have  a  top-dreseing  of  decayed  leaves  in  autumn.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  requires  any  particular  treatment  to  induce  flowering. 
Rhododendron  Nuttaili  requires  a  cold  house,  should  be  well  supplied, 
with  water,  and  must  hava  every  encouragement  to  make  vigorous  growth ; 
then  keep  it  airy  and  cool — indeed,  it  can  never  have  too  much  air.  The 
potting  sbonld  be  moderate. 

Apple-tree  Leaves  Withebino  {A  Constant  Reader).— The  le^yen  of 
the  Apple  appear  to  have  been  wetted  with  some  compound,  which  may 
have  been  too  strong,  and  so  have  destroyed  the  tisiues,  otherwise  we 
are  unable  to  account  for  their  falling.  We  think  the  insect  enclosed  is 
the  caterpillar  of  the  small  Ermine  Apple  moth  ( Yponomeuta  malivorella), 
which  dHVOurs  the  leaves  in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  destroy  the  caterpillari,  which  yiu  may  do  by  hand-picking.  Yon 
will  find  them  in  the  folded  leaves,  and  at  night  you  may  take  them  feed- 
ing, examioing  the  trees  with  a  lantern.  A  solution  of  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap 
to  the  gallon  of  water  will  also  destroy  them,  the  foliage  being  made  quite 
wet  with  the  solution. 

Utilising  Bones  (E.  B.).— Employing  in  the  garden  the  bones  from  the 
house  is  a  good  idea.  If  this  were  done  at  every  establishment,  and  their 
application  to  the  kitchen  garden  were  judicious,  fiuer  vegetables  would 
follow.  The  bones  would  be  best  made  into  superphosphate,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  sh-'uld  be  broken  or  bruised  with  a  hammer  on  a  hard  substance 
so  as  to  mftkc  them  lie  close  together,  and  they  cannot  be  made  too  small. 
For  disaolving  the  bones  you  will  need  sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol),  and 
of  that  not  more  than  half  nor  less  than  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
bones,  or  for  five  stones  of  bones  three  of  vitriol.  The  bones  must  first 
besprinkled  with  water  equal  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  acid  to  he 
used,  and  pour  over  them  the  sulphuric  acid.  When  dissolved,  which 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  sulpbnric  acid  used,  they  may  be  mixed 
with  fine  n«he3,  whii:h  we  consider  the  beat  mode  of  application  to  kitchen- 
garden  ground.  The  superphosphate  may  be  applied  to  every  d-Bcription 
of  vegetable  crop.  Eight  bushels  of  dissolved  bones  with  the  acid  in 
proportion  are  a  sufficient  dressing  for  an  acre  of  ground.  Mixed  with 
ashes  or  soil,  this  xiiuure  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  previous  to 
sowing  or  planting,  ju?t  pointing  the  ground  over  with  a  fork  after  the 
application,  and  so  as  to  mix  it  with  the  soil.  The  dissolved  bones  may 
also  be  diluted  with  fifty  times  the  weight  of  tho  acid  employed,  oalcu- 
latiog  a  gallon  of  water  to  weigh  10  lbs.  This  liquid  may  be  poured  be- 
tween the  rows  of  all  vegetable  crops,  especia'ly  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  all 
the  Cabbage  triho.  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  &o. 

Melons  in  Pots  [Q.  C.).— You  can  grow  Melons  in  pots  enccessfully  in 
the  pit  house  you  specify.  A  good  size  is  from  15  to  18  inches,  though 
we  have  had  good  fruit  from  a  1'2-iuch  pot.  Sweet  loam,  rather  stiff  than 
sandy,  will  answer  best,  and  uso  little  manure,  and  that  sweet  and  rotten. 
Wo  would  rafhor  depend  on  manure  waterings  when  the  fruit  ia  set.  In 
addition  to  tho  whitefoliaged  plants  you  name.  Cineraria  marit'ma  is 
good  either  from  cuttings  or  tho  second  year  from  seeds.  Arabia  albida 
V'iriegata  is  also  Rood  as  a  low  plant.  Sluchya  lauata  and  Gnaphalium 
margiiritacenm  are  good  as  rough  hardy  plants.  One  of  tho  sweetest 
variegated  plants— white,  yellowish,  and  groen— is  Polemonium  ctDruIeum 
variogatmu.  The  leaves  aro  light  and  feathery,  and  stand  long  when  cut 
if  placed  in  water. 
■      Blight  on  Currant  Trees  (S.  F.).— We  have  been  making  inquiries 
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amongst  the  Kentish  fruit-growers  about  the  disease  of  which  you  speak, 
and  we  tind  that  it  is  not  unusual  there,  but  not  so  prevalent  this  seaa  m 
as  in  some  former  years.  It  would  appear  to  be  caused  by  those  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  we  have  been  &ubiect  to  this  spring,  acting  upon 
such  trees  as  are  least  likely  to  endure  them,  and  in  1^69  the  Black  Cur- 
rants were  much  affected.  In  local  phrase  it  is  simply  termed  "the 
blight,"  and  is.  we  believe,  the  result  of  a  sudden  stagoation  of  the  grow- 
ing powers  of  the  plant,  caused  by  unfavourable  weather:  and  this  affect- 
ing certain  plants  more  than  others,  accounts  for  its  attacks  being  some- 
what capricious,  as  even  parts  of  plants  are  affected,  the  remainder 
escaping.  We  have  tbe  same  thing  in  Apricots,  and  paralytic  affections 
in  animals  afford  a  similar  example.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  remedy  ; 
the  only  preventive  is  good  cultivation,  keeping  such  disease  at  bay. 

Lahches  Dying  on  Thin  Moory  Soil  (A.  B.).— We  fear  there  is  no 
remedv  for  the  evil  of  which  you  complain,  excepting  a  heavy  top-dress- 
ing of  soil  of  another  description,  and  as  that  may  be  inconvenient,  we 
would  recommend  you  to  pay  more  attention  to  ihe  Scotch  Firs,  which 
are  better  adapted  for  such  a  soil,  and  are  certainly  longer-lived  trees, 
excepting  where  affected  with  smoke.  If  it  be  necessary  to  plant  other 
trees  on  the  site  of  those  dying  off,  you  might  try  Birch,  as  they  and 
Scotch  Firs  are  moat  suitable  ;  but  you  may  make  it  available  for  trees 
of  other  kinds  by  adding  to  it  large  quantities  of  soil  of  a  more  loamy 
•character  after  removing  or  breaking  up  th^  hard  gravelly  bottom.  Ex- 
oept  for  some  special  purpose,  this  can  har'ily  be  done  to  a  large  breadth 
■of  land.  This,  however,  being  a  pounds-shillings-and-pence  affair,  you 
will  be  best  able  on  the  spot  to  say  how  far  it  can  be  done.  Certainly  a 
more  satisfactory  growth  will  take  place  afterwards. 

Water  Cresses  in  Garden  Border  (T.  C.).—ln  our  No.  525,  published 
on  the  27th  of  April,  there  are  full  directions  for  their  culture. 

Edgings  for  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Lady  Cullum  Geraniums  (The- 
saurus).—For  a  bed  of  Cloth  of  Gold  we  would  prefer  a  border  of  Purple 
King  Verbena,  or  of  Iresine  Lindenii.  With  Lady  Cullum  a  bright  blue 
Lobelia  would  look  well.  We  have  also  seen  a  border  of  Iresine  Herbstii 
-set  it  off  to  great  advantage  when  the  Iresine  was  pinched  and  kept 
low,  and  large  leaves  encouraged. 

CucuiCBERs  NOT  SWELLING  {W.  B.).— "  The  plants  are  healthy  and 
strong,  growing  in  a  pit  over  a  heated  chamber,  but  scarcely  any  of  the 
lemalo  flowers  have  the  parts  of  fructification  perfect,  and  out  of  about 
150  flowers  only  four  have  swelled  their  fruit."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  advise 
you,  as  you  have  given  up  syrioging,  emptied  the  evaporating  pans,  and 
given  ftbuBdance  of  air.  If  we  could  add  anything,  it  would  be.  Lessen 
the  bottom  heat.  There  may  be  an  excess  of  vigour,  as  the  male  flowers 
■are  all  perfect.  We  have  had  Cucumbers  that  were  too  strong  to  show  or 
swell  fruit  freely,  but  frnited  very  freely  when  they  had  less  liberal  treat- 
ment and  the  flush  of  vigour  was  past.  There  are  vast  differences  in 
the  Cacnmber  as  to  fertility.  We  have  grown  some  fine  sorts,  beautiful 
to  look  at,  and  which  would  do  pretty  well  with  a  20- feet  rafter  to  ramble 
over,  but  which  would  fruit  so  sparingly  on  one  of  6  feet,  that  they  would 
be  of  little  use  where  Cacumbers  must  be  cut  pretty  well  as  freely  as 
Cabbages.  As  the  Cucumbers  in  the  next  pit  fruit  so  freely,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  kind  that  comparatively  fails  is  less  fruitful,  or  requires 
more  rooai  to  attain  a  (ree-bearing  state.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case 
would  be  to  adopt  the  kind  that  does  so  well.  In  closely  examining  the 
two  fruits  and  the  flowers  at  the  ends  of  them,  in  one  the  stigmas  are 
wholly  wanting;  in  the  other,  though  not  perfect,  still  they  are  not 
wanting.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  above  are  more  the  reasons  for 
deficient  fruitfulness  than  the  imperfection  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
AS,  though  no  seed  will  be  obtained,  the  Cucumber  in  general  will  swell 
more  regularly,  even  when  not  fertilised.  We  have  even,  as  an  eiperi- 
jneat,  nipped  off  female  blossoms  long  before  they  opened,  and  yet  the 
fruit  swelled  and  lengthened. 

Thrips  on  Cucumbers  (5.  H.  li.  J.  P.). — The  only  safe  remedy  is  to 
fumigate  with  tobac<:o,  shutting  up  the  frame  and  densely  filling  it  with 
smoke.  Fumigate  on  a  calm  evening,  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  Cover  the 
glass  with  mats  to  keep  in  the  smoke.  It  is  well  to  preserve  a  moist 
atmosphere;  it  helps  to  kesp  down  thripa  and  red  spider,  but  it  will  not 
destroy  them  once  they  secure  a  hold  on  the  plants.  Be  careful  of  the 
Boft  soap  solution.  We  have  known  it,  when  of  the  strength  named, 
destroy  both  Cucumber  and  Melon  foliage. 

Insects  (W.  L.).— The  insect  which  you  have  sent  is  the  common  Sta- 
phylinui  (Creophilns)  maxillosus,  wbich  feeds  on  worms  and  other  soft- 
bodied  insects,  and  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  in  your  frames.  [Hermit). 
— The  pretty  Weevils  found  on  your  Apple  trees  are  the  Polydrasus  Mali. 
They  possibly  feed  on  the  young  buds  and  leaves,  but  we  do  not  think 
they  roll  them  up  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  there.  (G.  S  ). — The  small 
brown  objects  on  the  Pear  leaf  are  the  moveable  cases  made  by  the 
larviB  of  a  small  moth,  Coleophora  Homerobiella.  Although  they  render 
the  leaves  unsightly,  it  is  very  rare  that  thoy  are  sufflcitntly  numerous 
to  be  injurious.— 1.  O.  W. 

Naucb  or  Plants  (.4  Cons^rtHf  5ii6«cr»6er).— The  tree  with  leaves  downy 
beneath  and  white-blossomed  is  the  Pyrus  Aria,  White  Beam  tree,  and 
apparently  the  variety  obtusifoUa.  (F.  E.  P.).— Brunfelsia  latifolia,  other- 
wise Franciscea  latifolia.  {C.  Af.).— 1.  Prunus  Padus ;  2,  Berberia  Dar- 
winii.  {A.  i?).— Calceolaria  Fothergillii.  {F.  A.  C7.).— 1,  Arbutus  An- 
drachne;  2,  Staphylea  pinnata,  the  Bladder-nut;  5,  Amelanchier  cana- 
densis. (Heron). — 1  and  3,  monatrous  states  of  Polystichum  angulare ; 
No.  1  appears  to  be  near  the  form  known  as  tenue ;  No.  3  to  angustifronB ; 
2  is  a  monstrous  state  of  the  Lady  Fern,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina, 
near  the  form  called  Stansfieldii.  (E.  L.  J.}.— Blechnum  corcovadense. 
(^3.  W.  L.).—We  cannot  name  plants  from  their  leaves  only. 
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pepper,  which  warms  their  crops ;  a  few  days  afterwards  I 
moisten  the  bread  crumbs  with  beer  in  the  morning,  and  when 
they  are  a  week  old  I  give  them  ground  oats  slacked  with  beer, 
and  occasionally  greasy  water  or  gravy,  with  a  little  meat  or 
suet  chopped  fine,  varying  their  meals  with  a  few  groats.  I 
put  a  board  under  the  coop  at  night  to  keep  the  chickens  dry, 
and  they  have  the  run  of  the  field  all  day.  If  "  0.  P.  Q." 
would  like  to  try  my  method  of  raising  Djrking  chickens,  I 
think  he  would  not  lose  so  many.  The  milk,  I  think,  is  apt  to 
scour  young  poultry. — S.  S. 


REARING  DORKING  CHICKENS. 
I  HiVE  always  been  most  fortunate  in  raising  Dorking 
chickens,  having  lost  but  one  chick  in  two  years.  My  plan  is 
as  soon  as  their  feathers  are  dry  to  give  them  a  peppercorn,  and 
for  the  first  day  or  so  feed  them  upon  dry  bread  crumbs  and 
hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine,   sprinkled  with   a  little  black 


HATCHING  DISASTERS 

Almost  all  my  correspondents  have  been  asking  me  this 
spring  if  I  did  not  find  it  a  terribly  bad  hatching  season.  I 
certainly  have  known  better,  the  raw  eist  winds  having  caused 
an  unusual  number  of  chicks  to  die  in  the  shells  at  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight  old,  and  hens  have  been  remarkably  late 
both  in  laying  and  sitting  ;  but  with  one  exception  I  have  not 
found  matters  so  very  bad  as  very  many  have  evidently  done. 
That  exception  is  in  several  respects  so  singular  that  it  may  be 
worth  relating. 

As  I  cannot  afford  to  set  my  own  birds  till  late  in  the  season, 
I  buy  nearly  all  my  broody  hens,  and  very  rarely  have  any 
trouble  with  them.  I  bought  two  very  early  in  March,  and  set 
them  the  same  day  on  ten  eggs  each,  one  of  them  being  a 
common  speckled  hen  with  a  top-knot,  the  other  apparently  a 
very  small  Djrking  crossed  with  Game.  They  both  behaved 
quietly  enough  for  awhile,  and  having  at  the  end  of  a  week 
found  and  removed  one  sterile  egg  from  one  nest,  and  two  from 
the  other,  I  expected  two  good  broods.  I  should  say  the  two 
birds  were  sitting  side  by  side,  and  appeared  as  friendly  as 
possible.  All,  in  fact,  seemed  to  go  well  till  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed,  when  the  Dorking  broke  an  egg,  and  two  days  after- 
wards another.  From  that  time  she  broke  no  more,  but  I 
found  the  other  hen  minus  an  egg  every  day,  not  a  vestige 
being  left  in  the  nest,  so  that  I  began  to  blame  the  rats,  and 
became  anxious  for  the  result.  Two  days  before  hatching  the 
Djrking  became  very  restless,  flying  ofl  the  nest  on  my  ap- 
proach, and  leaving  her  eggs  till  nearly  cold,  which  rather  sur- 
prised me  ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  the  chicks  being  due  the 
same  night,  one  went  ofl  for  good,  though  her  eggs  were  begin- 
ing  to  chip,  leaving  one  chick  actually  hatched,  but  vret  and 
nearly  dead,  in  the  nest.  The  other  hen  had  now  only  five 
eggs  left,  three  of  which  were  hatched,  and  one  breaking  the 
shell.  I  took  the  Dorking's  ohick  into  the  house  by  the  fire, 
and  on  my  return  found  her  in  front  of  the  other  nest,  eating 
the  partly-hatched  chick  which  she  had  drawn  from  under  the 
other  hen,  and  thus  accounting  for  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ances of  the  last  few  days. 

I  soon  sent  the  cannibal  hen  "  off  the  premises,"  and  felt  in 
despair,  the  other  hen  being  too  small  to  cover  all  the  eggs,  and 
her  own  chicks  being  also  nearly  dead  from  the  fuss,  and  need- 
ing her  quiet  nursing  much.  I  had  had  three  of  my  own 
hens  broody  a  few  days,  but  they  had  been  penned  till  the  fit 
was  nearly  over ;  still  it  was  the  only  chance,  and  I  took  the 
best  of  them  and  put  her  on  the  Dorking's  eggs,  now  nearly 
cold.  It  would  not  do  ;  she  would  not  take  to  the  nest,  though 
she  clucked  and  appeared  broody  again.  The  eight  eggs  were 
now  as  cold  as  they  could  be  ;  but,  mindful  of  past  experiences, 
I  took  some  warm  water  and  put  them  in  whilst  I  made  a  new 
nest  for  my  hen  in  her  own  accustomed  place.  After  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  settled  down,  and,  with  reviving  hope«, 
I  went  to  look  at  the  eggs  in  the  basin  of  water,  which  I  had 
made  fully  105°.  To  my  surprise  I  found  six  of  them  now 
evidently  alive,  the  heat  having  revived  them,  and  they  were 
at  once  given  to  the  fresh  hen,  a  very  large  bird,  with  good  hope 
of  success.  The  first  she  hatched  was  crushed  to  death,  being 
very  weakly,  and  the  next  three  I  therefore  took  away.  The 
other  two  had  not  strength  to  break  the  shell,  and  I  therefore 
assisted  them  out,  keeping  them  in  warm  water  till  extrication 
was  completed,  in  order  to  prevent  tearing  and  loss  of  blood. 
One  of  them,  in  fact,  was  so  nearly  dead  it  did  not  even  chirp, 
but  lay  down  in  the  flannel  nearly  cold,  and  remained  bo  some 
hours  (being  kept  by  the  fire  of  course),  but  revived  a  little 
towards  evening. 

I  had  now  done  with  the  large  hen.  My  heart  smote  me  for 
depriving  her  of  the  pleasures  of  maternity  after  she  had 
served  my  turn  so  well,  but  she  was  so  heavy  I  dared  not  trust 
the  weakly  chicks  with  her,  and  turned  her  off.  The  speckled 
hen  had  in  the  meantime  hatched  her  remaining  egg,  and 
having  fed  her  well  to  insure  her  keeping  quiet,  I  finally,  on 
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Monday  afternoon,  gave  her  all  the  nine  chicks,  which  repie- 
sented  the  salvage  of  the  two  broods.  One  I  fully  expected  to 
find  dead  next  morninR,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  did  well, 
and  appear  nothing  the  worse  for  the  trials  they  have  gone 
through. 

This  case  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  unnatural  appetite 
the  Dorking  had  evidently  acquired  for  "  chicken  in  the  shell," 
but  for  the  strong  vitality  of  the  eggs  at  so  late  a  period.  They 
were  stone  cold,  and  this  oeourring  on  the  last  day  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  fatal.  My  own  hopes  were  not  very  strong, 
and  I  attribute  the  measure  of  success  to  the  use  of  hot  water, 
which  I  had  proved  before  to  be  of  great  efficacy  after  a  long 
chill.  It  is  the  possibility  of  the  hint  being  useful  to  some 
other  amateur,  who  may  be  tempted  to  despair  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, that  leads  me  to  give  this  history  of  my  most  un- 
lucky hatch  this  season.— L.  Weight. 


GREAT  HARWOOD    SHOW. 

I  HAD  decided  to  let  this  matter  drop,  bnt  the  charges  Mr.  Hewitt 
makes  in  your  Jonrnal  affect  my  position  in  society  to  sncb  an  extent, 
I  cannot  let  them  pass  in  silence.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Asbworth,  I  find, 
was  introduced  to  me  by  the  Secretary,  as  the  gentleman  who  would 
go  round  with  me  whilst  arbitrating."  I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  ex- 
changed a  single  word  with  the  Secretary  the  whole  day;  therefore, 
could  not  be  the  gentleman  introduced  to  Mr.  Hewitt.  I  never  per- 
sonally exchanged  a  word  with  Mr.  Hewitt  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
hfetime  ;  therefore,  I  must  be  a  perfect  strauger  as  he  says.  Secondly, 
My  Blue  Dragoons  being  Yellows  when  judged,  I  can  only  say  that  our 
cleverest  and  best  of  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  ;  they  certainly 
were  Blues. — John  Ashworth,  Scotland  Place,  Blackburn. 


ACCRINGTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Society's  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Kabbits 
was  held  on  the  11th  lust. 

Single  Game  cocks  stood  the  first  on  the  list.  A  five-guineas  cup 
was  offered  as  a  first  prize,  and  the  second  and  third  prizes  were  also 
good.  This  was  a  splendid  class  of  twenty-two  entries.  The  three 
prizes  were  taken  by  Brown  Beds ;  the  first  went  to  a  fine  bird  with 
long  snake-like  bead,  hard  and  close  in  feather,  but  a  little  too  light 
in  breast  to  be  perfect.  The  second-prize  bird  was  a  fine-coloured 
cockerel,  a  good  bird  throughout,  and  another  year  he  will  greatly  im- 
prove, being  a  little  too  stilty  at  present.  The  third  prize  weut  to  a 
capital  bird  in  all  points,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  won  the  first 
prize.  There  were  some  excellent  Black  Beds  left  out  from  want  of 
prizes  ;  amongst  the  most  noticeable  we  may  mention  a  remarkably 
fine  bird  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cbaloner,  a  model  in  shape,  style,  and 
colour,  though  rather  short  in  head,  but  a  thorough  contrast  to  many 
of  the  Brown  Beds,  whose  chief  characteristics  are  fiat  sides,  drooping 
wings,  and  long  crooked  legs,  with  the  only  redeeming  accompaniment 
of  long  heads  and  fine  whip  tails.  Such  birds  are,  happily,  now  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  giving  place  to  the  true  type  of  a  Game  fowl.  In  the 
other  classes  for  Game  were  some  good  birds,  noticeably  the  first-prize 
Dnckwings  and  the  prize  Brown  Reds. 

DorJcings  were  a  moderate  lot,  but  at  this  season  few  are  in  show 
condition.  Cochins  were  fine;  the  prizes  we  thouGht  judiciously 
awarded.  The  first-prize  Buffs  were  a  splendid  pair  ;  the  second-prize 
birds  were  of  the  most  lovely  lemon  buff  colour  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen.  Mr.  Sichel's  celebrated  hen  looked  to  ue  on  her  last  legs, 
being  very  ill.  The  first-prize  Whites  were  a  magnificent  pair. 
SpanUh  were  very  good,  more  especially  the  prize  birds ;  and  one  pen 
from  Bristol  (484)  W8  b  put  in  for  aale  at  the  moderate  price  of  £.3  lOs  , 
at  which  figure  they  soon  found  a  claimant.  AVe  fancy  they  will  be 
heard  of  again  before  long.  Brahmas  were  good,  mott  of  the  cracks 
competing ;  the  first  prize,  however,  was  clearly  ahead  of  all  the 
others.  JIamhur'jhs  wore  pood,  but  net  so  numerous  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  fiud  at  a  Lancashire  show ;  it  cannot  be  that  thewe  birds  are 
scarcer  than  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  country.  C«n  it  be  that  the 
pace  has  become  bo  hot  that  many  eihibitorg  have  dropped  out  of  the 
race?  In  Golden-pencilled  the  competition  between  the  first  two 
pens  was  very  severe,  the  quality  of  the  pens  being  very  evenly 
balanced.  The  firet-prize  pen  in  this  class  took  the  cup  for  the  best 
pen  of  HamburghB.  Silver-pencilled  were  a  good  class.  In  Golden- 
epangled  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  first-priza  pen,  but 
SUver-fipangled  wore  a  good  lot.  The  first-prize  cock  we  remember  to 
have  seen  repeatedly  in  the  pame  position  ;  in  fact,  we  bclieye  it  is 
difficnlt  to  place  him  in  any  other,  but  his  turn  will  come  by-and-by  to 
fall  into  the  rear.  Black  Hambarghs  were  good.  French  fowls  were 
few,  but  very  choice  ;  the  first-pnze  birds  were  very  large.  Polam/s 
formed  a  beautiful  class,  the  first  prize  going  to  Golden,  tlie  hen  a 
■wonder  ;  second  and  third  to  first-class  Silvers.  In  the  Variety  class  a 
pretty  pair  of  Sultans  were  first ;  second  came  a  pair  of  single-combed 
Spangled  Inrds,  called  Ancouas,  a  sort  of  Spanish  cross,  and  third 
Malays.  Single  Game  Bantam  cocks,  for  which  a  i,'.')  5.?.  cnp  wns 
offered  as  firht  prize,  with  £'2  for  the  second  prize,  and  £1  for  the 
third,  brought  a  iiue  array  of  twenty-lhrce  birds  from  the  most  noted 
exhibitors  in  the  kingdom.    All  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Black  liede; 


the  first,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  was  a  very  nice  bird  indeed, 
good  in  points,  but  in  rather  indifferent  condition.  The  second  and 
third  were  also  good  birds,  admirably  shown.  In  this  class  an  exhi- 
bitor endeavoured  to  steal  a  march  on  his  competitors,  but  his  device 
found  speedy  and  well-merited  punishment;  we  allude  to  the  disquah- 
fication  of  pen  No.  5S1,  exhibited  by  Frank  Steel,  of  Marsden  Hall, 
Burnley.  The  bird  was  found  to  have  had  many  of  his  feathers  artis- 
tically shortened  with  a  pair  of  scissors  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  tail.  We  hope  this  lesson  may  prove  serviceable  iu 
deterring  exhibitors  from  repeating  such  practices,  for  a  prize  obtained 
by  such  means  is  nothing  less  than  depriving  another  of  what  ia  his 
legitimate  right,  iu  addition  to  misleading  intending  purchasers.  In 
the  other  classes  of  Game  Bantams  were  some  very  good  birds.  In 
the  open  class  Brown  Reds,  good  in  style  but  faulty  in  colour,  were 
first.  Piles  second,  and  Duckwings  third.  In  the  Variety  class  of 
Bantams  except  Game,  the  first  were  pretty  Pekins,  second  Blacks^ 
and  third  a  quaint  pair  of  Japanese. 

The  classes  of  Tnrhcys,  Uccsc,  and  Duchs  contained  large  andjgood 
specimens. 

The  Piijeous  formed  a  fine  collection,  most  of  the  standard  varieties 
being  represented,  but  the  classification  was  not  good.  Carriers  and 
Pouters  were  shown  in  pairs  instead  of  as  single  birds  ;  while  Tumblers 
and  Owls  had  also  only  one  class  allotted  to  each,  and  the  usual 
"  Any  other  variety  "  class  was  altogether  omitted.  The  entries  were 
numerous,  but  with  proper  division,  no  doubt,  double  the  number 
would  have  been  obtained,  and  would  have  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  Show.  We  understand,  however,  that  Mr.  Holden,  the  courteous. 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society,  contemplates  a  much-extended  prize  list  for 
next  year,  consequent  on  the  great  success  of  the  present  gathering. 
The  Carriers,  Pouters,  Tumblers,  Barbs,  and  Owls  were  good.  Dragoons 
were  a  mixed  and  uneven  lot. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  Pahbits. 

Game.— B/flc/f  or  Broicn  Bcdf.—  J,  C.  W.  Brierley.  2,  W.  Boyes.  3,  C. 
Chaloner.  c,  T.  Statier,  jun.,  Stand  Hill,  Whitefield.  Hen—1.  C.  W.  Brierley. 
2,  U.  Bee,  Gosnargh,  Presion.  3,  J.  Poole,  Ulverston.  he,  C.  W.  Brierley; 
Master  W.  Fletcher  ;  J.  Smith,  Accrington.  Any  other  Variety.— I,  C.  Chaloner. 

2,  Master  W.  Fletcher.  3,  W.  Boyes.  Hen.— 1  and  si,  C.  W.  Brierley.  3,  Barker 
and  Chamock,  Diingworih  Moor  (Duckwing).  Any  Colour.-  Cock. — 1,  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Middleton.  2,  Master  W.  Fletcher,  StoneLlough.  3,  H.  M.  Julian, 
Hull,  he,  C.  Chaloner,  Whitwell.  Chesterfield;  W.  Boyes.  Local— Cock.— 
1  and  2,  Morris  &  Wood,  Accrin^on.     S,  Eaatwood  &  HlDtjle,  AccriBgton. 

Dorkings.— 1,  D.  Gellatly,  Meigle.  2,  J.  White,  Warlaby.  8,  D.  Pareons, 
Cuerden,  Preetou.    he.  3.  Stott,  Rochdale. 

Coc-Bin.-Buffor  Cinnamon— 1  and  3,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester.  2,  T.  Stretch, 
Orni6kiik.  he,  J.  G.  Broxup,  Burnley  (2);  J.  Sichel.  Any  other  Variety.~l,3. 
aichel,  Timpetley  (White).    2,  T.  Stretch  (Partridge).    3,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale. 

Spanish  (Black)— 1  and  2,  C.  \V.  Brierley.  3,  J.  J.  Booth,  /ic,  G.  Tonkin;  H. 
Wilkinson,  Earbv;  W.  Wilson. 

Brahmas.— 1,  J,  H.  Pickles,  Southport.  2,  J.  Ashworth,  Rochdale.  8,  H. 
Beldon,  Goitatock     he,  J.  Watts,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 

lliMEVRGUS.-Goldcn-peiicilled. — 1  and  Cup,  H.  Pickles,  jun.    2,  H.  Beldon, 

3,  W.K.Park.  Siiver-pencilled.—l,B..Be\don.  2,  H.  Pickles,  Earby.  3,  W.  M. 
Mann,  Kendal.  Golde)uspangled.~l,B.. Beldon.  2,T.  W.  Walker. jun.,  Denton. 
3,  E.  t'.  Gardom,  Butterton  Park,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire.    Silver-spangled.— 

1,  H.  Beldon.  2  and  3,  J.  Fielding,  Newchurch.  he,  J.  Cronshaw,  Accrington, 
Blaek.—l,  C.  Sedgwick.    2,  D.  Lord,  StacksteadB.    3,  N.  Marlor,  Denton. 

Frenxh  Fuwl  (Anyvariety).—1,H.  Beldon.    2,  J.  Sichel{Creve-Cceur).    S.W. 
R.  Park,  Melrose  (Orfve-Cieur). 
PijLANDs.— 1  and  2,  H.  Beldon.    S,  T.  Waddington,  Blackburn,    he,  T.  Dean. 
Any  o'liiER  Variety.— 1,  R.  Loft,  Woodmanaey,  Beverley  (White  Sultans). 

2,  J.  Kitchen,  Elackbuin.    3,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrawardiue  (Malay). 
Selling-   Class   (Any  yariety).- 1,  J.  J.  Booth,  bilsden.     2.  H.  Frankland, 

Church.    8,  J.  Leeming,  Accrington. 

Game  Bantams —C't)t.fc.—1,  -1.  R.  RobinBon,  Sunderland.  2,  T.  Sharpies.  3,  J. 
Blaraires.  he,  G.  Lodd;  W.  F.  Entwiale,  Westtield,  CJeckheaton;  T.  Sharpies^ 
Kawtenstall.  e,  G.  Maples,  jun.  Local.— Cock.— 1  andS,  G  Anderton,  Accring- 
ton. 2,  A.  Hargreaves.  Black  Reds.—\,  J.  W.  Morris.  2,  F.  Steel.  3,  J.  Cros- 
land,  jun.,  Wakufield.  he,  W.  F.  Entwisle  ;  Bellingham  &  Gill,  Burnley.  Ar^y 
other  Colour.—],  W.  F.  Entwisle.  2,  T.  Aspden,  Accrington  (Piles).  8,  W. 
Adams,  Ipswich,     he,  E.  Pickup,  Lumb,  Newchurch. 

Bantams  (Any  variety  except  Game).— 1,  H.  Btldun.  2,  S.  &  E.  Ashton,  Mot- 
tram.     3,  J.  H-  Picldes.     he,  J.  Walker,  Halifax  ;  H.  Pickles,  jun. 

Tdrkeys.— 1,  E.  Leech.  2,  J.  Houlker,  Blackburn.    3,  E.  A.  Bennett,  Bomley. 

Geese.- 1.  E.  Leech.    2,  T.  Statter,  jun.    S,  S.  H.  Stott.    e,  J.  Houlker. 

Docks.  Aylesburi/.~~l,  £..  heech.  2.  S.  H.  Stott.  S,  J.  Smith.  .Kou«n.— 1,E. 
Leech.  2.  J.  Scotson,  Lowton.  3,  II.  Pickles.  Any  other  Varicti/.—l  and  2,  C. 
W.  Brierley.    3,  H.  B.  Smith  (Shelldrakes).    he,  S.  H.  Stott;  S.  &  R.  Ashton. 

LoL-AL  Class  (Any  variety  except  Gam«  and  Game  BautamB).— 1,  T,  Holt. 
S,  H.  Fruukland.    3,  Morris  &  Wood. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.- 1,  J.  Stanley.  2,  H.  YartUey,  Birmingham,  he,  B.  Consterdine, 
LiUlcbiirough ;  T.  Waddmgtuu. 

TuMULKiis.- 1  aud  2,  J.  Ford,  London,    he,  F.  Moore,  Burnley;  W.  Hanrey. 

Baubs.-I,  H.  Yitrdley.    2,  H.  Carwood.    he,  J.  Stanley;  T.  Waddington. 

Owls.— 1,  W.  IIiirvi.*y,  Sheffield.    2,  H.  Yardley.    he,  T.  Waadington. 

P  UTEH3  OR  Croppers.- 1,  W.  Harvey.    3  and  he,  T.  Wa-Jdington. 

Fantails.— 1,  H.  Yardloy.    2.  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Newark,    he,  W.  Harvey. 

Tl'RBitk.- 1,  T.  Wttddiiigton.    -J.,  B.  Censlerdiuc. 

Dragumns.- 1,  P.  Uuswurth,  Lowton.  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  A.  Ashton,  Middle- 
ton  ;  r.  Waddington  ;  W.  Dugdule.  Burnley;  T.  Charuley. 

TRUupftTBRS— 1.  J.  Cundalc,  Copt  Hewick,  Ripon.  2,  W.  Harrey.  he,  T. 
Wkdilington ;  P.  Unsworth. 

Jacobins.- 1  and  2,  T.  Waddington.    he,  J.  Stanley ;  F.  Moore. 

NiJN.s.— 1,  J.  B.  Bowden,  Blackburn.  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  H.  Yardloy;  T. 
Wad'lington. 

Antwbrps.- 1  and  2,  R.  Brierley.  he,  F.  WoodhouBo;  J.  Crosland,  jun.;  J. 
StanlL-y ;  J.  Cundale  ;  J.  Wright. 

MAGPiaa.— 1  and  3,  W.  Kitchen,    he,  H.  Yardley. 

RABBITS. 

Spanish.- 1  and  2,  C.  Gravel,  jun.,  Thome,  he,  J.  Irving,  Blackburn;  H. 
Crceke.  _     ,  ,   , 

Angora.— 1.  M.  S.  Greenwood,  Hebden  Bridge.  2,  J.  Butierworth,  Rochdale, 
ftr,  J.Boyle,  jun.,  Blackburn.  ,„,.-,, 

Himalayan.— 1,W.  H.  TomUnson.  2,  J.  Butterworlh.  he,  J.  Schoflold, 
Rochdale.  „      ,      .  ,      «    m 

Silvicr-Gret.— 1,  M.  S.  Greenwood,  Haslingden.  2,  J.  Boyle,  ]un.  he,  G.  T, 
Hnrdman.  ,       ,         „.      .     , 

Any  Variett.—I,  W.  Highiim,  Middleton.    2,  E.  Vaughan,  Birmingham. 

JvDG:ES.—Potdtri/:  Mr.  Richard  Teebaj,  Preston,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
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Tepetineier,   Finchley.      Pitjcotis :  Mr.    T.  J.    Charlton,    Bradford. 
Ftabbits:  Mr.  E.  Teebay,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton. 


NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRY  DOINGS. 

Ix  one  of  your  November  nnmbers  I  noticed  somethiDg  from  Mr.  L- 
Wright  in  relation  to  tbe  New  York  State  Poultry  Society,  and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  New  England  is  not 
behind  other  sections  of  tbe  couu(ry  in  her  endeavours  to  bring  poultry 
more  prominently  before  the  public.  We  have  a,  very  fionrisbing  club 
in  this  state  of  Massachusetts  {the  New  England  Poultry  Club),  which 
numbers  now  some  250  members.  We  organised  in  1865,  and  have 
just  held  our  seventh  annual  exhibition.  Our  entries  average  about 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pens,  and  we  give  cash  prizes,  although 
not  large  ones  at  present.  We  hope,  however,  to  increase  them  as  we 
grow  stronger.  We  have  a  guarantee  fund  of  some  400  dollars,  are 
ifree  from  any  debt,  and  have  never  made  an  assessment  on  our  mem- 
bers. At  our  recent  show  we  had  probably  the  beet  collection  of  birds 
ever  brought  together  in  this  country.  The  Asiatics  were  so  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  breeders  present,  and  so  close  was  the  competition, 
that  the  Judges  were  unable  to  make  their  awards  after  summing-up 
points  for  two  whole  days,  and  were  then  obliged  to  call  in  an  additional 
Judge  to  assist  them.  The  stock  from  the  yards  of  Messrs.  Boyle, 
Baily,  Beldon,  and  others  so  familiar  in  your  English  shows  were  well 
represented  by  fine  specimens,  and  received  their  respective  awards. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  receive  no  outside 
attractions  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  large  crowd,  our  object  being 
to  perfect  poultry  and  extend  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  its  utility  among 
the  masses. — H.  Woodward,  late  Treasurer  of  Ncio  England  Poultry 
Club. 

ACTION   FOR   THE   LOSS   OF  A  PIGEON. 

While  v.  Jennisox. — The  plaintiff,  Mr.  James  F.  While,  of  Bir- 
mingham, brought  an  action  in  the  Manchester  County  Court,  against 
Messrs.  Jenuison,  tbe  proprietors  of  Belle  Vue  Gardens,  to  recover 
£18,  the  value  of  a  Black  cock  Carrier  Pigeon,  which  had  been  lost  or 
stolen  while  in  the  charge  of  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff's  Pigeon  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  Manchester 
Poultry  Show  in  December.  Other  Pigeons  belonging  to  the  plaintiff 
were  returned  after  the  Exhibition  had  closed,  but  the  first-prize  bird 
was  lost,  and  Messrs.  Jennison  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  stolen.  The  defendants  alleged  that  they  were  not 
liable,  because  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Show  set  forth  that  all  damage 
arising  from  accident,  delay,  fire,  or  other  causes  must  be  borne  by  the 
«xhibitors,  the  whole  of  the  stock  being  at  their  risk  after  being  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  or  the  servants  of  Messrs.  Jennison.  The 
defendants  said  they  could  not  have  taken  greater  care  than  they  did  ; 
but  it  was  alleged  if  they  had  exercised  the  same  precautious  that 
were  observed  at  the  Birmingham  Show,  the  Pigeon  could  not  have 
been  lost  or  stolen.  In  reply  to  the  Judge,  it  was  stated  that  7s.  Qd. 
was  paid  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  entrance  fee  for  each  Pigeon,  but  no 
part  of  that  money  was  intended  to  reward  the  defendants  for  taking 
care  of  the  birds.  For  the  defendants  it  was  urged  that  they  were  in 
the  position  of  bailees  without  reward.  The  Judge  said  unless  the 
plaintiff  could  show  that  Messrs.  Jennison  did  not  exercise  ordinary  aud 
leasonable  care  they  would  not  he  liable.     The  plaintiff  was  non-suited. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  was  correct.  It  was  ad- 
judged long  since  in  the  case  of  Doorman  v.  Jenhins,  that  if  an  article 
was  deposited  by  A  with  B,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  A,  and  without  any 
reward  to  B,  and  the  article  was  lost  without  any  gross  negligence  on 
the  part  of  B,  he  was  not  liable  for  the  loss.  Whether  there  was  such 
negligence  is  always  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  or,  in  the 
County  Court,  by  the  Judge,  if  a  jury  is  not  employed. — Eds.] 


Rabbits.— Seventy  years  ago  some  domestic  Rabbits  were 
introduced  upon  Sable  Island,  a  email  sandy  islet  lying  about 
a  hundred  miles  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  and  being  left 
alone  and  not  oroseed  in  breeding,  they  have  entered  their  feral 
fitate  in  liveries  of  beautiful  silver-grey,  with  white  collars,  in- 
timating some  remote  affinities  with  bygone  races. — (Nature.) 


THE  FIRST  HONEY  DAYS  OF  1871. 
After  a  long  and  severe  winter  the  month  of  March  arrived, 
bringing  with  it  a  pretty  bright  sky,  but  cold  easterly  winds 
and  frosty  nights  prevented  the  secretion  of  honey  in  flowers. 
April  brought  with  it  a  dark  murky  misty  atmosphere,  and  rain 
almost  every  day.  The  spring  months  of  this  year  have  been 
very  unfavourable  for  honey  gathering.  The  flowers  of  goose- 
berry, plum,  and  pear  trees  have  been  abundant ;  but  owing 
to  the  inclement  weather  they  were  not  much  visited  by  bees  ; 
indeed  bees  in  this  neighbourhood  did  little  work  out  of  doors 
till  May  8:.h,  when  the  weather  became  propitious.  The  syca- 
mores being  in  foil  bloom  are  yielding  honey  in  considerable 
quantity.  Two  of  our  best  hives  were  weighed  on  Saturday 
morning,  one  was  33  lbs.,  the  other  36  lbs.     To  day  (Maj|8tb) 


they  have  been  weighed  again,  and  found  to  have  gained  17  lbs. 
—  i.e.,  one  9  lbs.,  the  other  more  than  8  lbs.,  say  3  lbs.  per  hive 
per  day.  Though  late  in  coming,  these  honey  days  have  been 
gratefully  welcomed.  A  few  more  of  such  days  will  make  our 
hives  heavy,  and  enable  many  of  them  to  send  off  swarms  in 
May. — -A.  Pettigrew. 

HERMAPHRODITE   BEES. 
The  opinions  of  Professor  Siebold  on  hermaphrodite  bees 

are  the  same  as  I  have  myself  arrived  at.  The  degree  of  inter- 
mixture of  sex  is  often  very  small,  such  as  one  of  the  antennse, 
legs,  or  eyes  being  of  a  sex  opposite  to  that  of  the  bee  generally. 
The  most  remarkable  cases  I  have  met  with  were  two  bees  which 
possessed  the  fructifying  organs  of  the  drone,  and  the  stings 
of  the  worker.  I  thought  the  last  specimen  that  I  sent  was 
one  of  this  character,  but  it  appears  I  have  made  a  mistake  in 
sending  a  wrong  one.  It  is  evident  that  these  hermaphrodites 
do  not  remain  long  in  the  hive,  but  whether  they  are  expelled 
by  the  bees,  or  make  their  own  exit  from  tbe  scene,  remains 
yet  to  be  proved.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Professor  Siebold,  that  of  the  queen 
having  become  aged,  many  of  the  eggs  having  been  only  partially 
fertilised.  In  my  present  case  it  is  different,  the  progeny  being 
that  of  a  young  queen,  and  that  the  most  prolific  one  I  have. 
In  this  case  it  would  seem  to  arise  from  an  excess  of  sper- 
matozoa, or  from  the  shape  of  tbe  queen  making  it  impossible 
for  her  when  depositing  an  egg  in  a  drone  cell  of  too  small  a 
size,  to  pass  the  egg  without  allowing  it  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  fertilising  sac.  I  enclose  a  few  more  of  these  bees, 
one  of  which  has  two  small  auxiliary  eyes  instead  of  one  ;  one 
of  these  being  situated  at  the  top  angle  and  base  of  the  left  eye, 
the  other  being  in  the  usual  situation. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee- 
keeper. 

[We  are  much  obliged  for  the  specimens  sent,  but  we  do  not 
think  we  can  again  trouble  Mr.  Smith  to  make  an  examination 
of  them.  These  monstrosities  are  by  no  means  so  uncommon 
as  many  people  suppose. — Eds.] 

Early  Swarms  at  LEDnuRT.-r-Mrs.  Apperley  hived  a  fine 
swarm  on  May  1st ;  Mr.  Lewis,  at  the  Gas  Works,  on  May 
6th  ;  and  Mr.  Cox,  New  Street,  May  7th. 

Hive  Floors. — Some  people  put  great  stress  on  the  material 
of  which  hives  are  constructed,  but  I  never  notice  anyone  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  floor  of  the  hive,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  hive  itself.  If  floors  were 
made  of  charcoal  or  other  absorbent  nonconducting  material, 
bee-keepers  would  find  it  a  great  advantage  towards  securing 
the  health  of  bees  during  winter.  I  have  in  some  cases  used 
carpet,  and  have  seen  coal  used  with  advantage. — A  Lanark- 
shire Bee-keeper. 


OUR   LETTER   BOX. 

Double  Egg  (T.  E.  TT.)— One  egg  within  another  aa  you  describe  is 
the  usual  mode  of  naalforraatidn. 

A  Sitting  Producing  only  One  Chick  (Dark  Brahma). — The  pur- 
chaser should  hftv«  written  to  tou  civilly,  and  asked  for  your  faTourable 
consideration.    He  has  no  legal  cl*im  upon  you. 

DoKKiNos  (Henr%eus}.—Yfe  fully  detailed  tbe  chicken  cultare  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey  last  year. 

Chickknb  Partially  Formed  in  the  Egg  (Sandy  Scott). — We  do  not 
believe  it  is  posiible  to  tamper  with  the  eggs  so  as  to  destroy  the  chicken 
pftrtidlly,  nor  is  it  necessiiry.  We  can  at  once  tell  you  the  cause  of  your 
failure  duet  not  rest  with  the  seller  of  the  egcB.  Either  the  germ  of  life 
in  an  egg  must  be  pre*erT«d  entire,  or  It  must  be  destroyed  totally.  This 
latter  was  not  the  case.  The  life  was  developed  and  the  embryo  existed 
to  a  certain  age,  and  was  then  destroyed.  This  destruction  need  neither 
have  been  wilful,  nor  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  them  in  charge.  With  snch  weather  as  we  have  had  it  was  enough 
for  tbe  hen  to  be  absent  from  her  nest  in  tbe  morning  for  the  cold,  frost, 
and  east  wind  to  destroy  the  chickens.  If  you  ask  why  all  the  eggs  did 
not  perish  alike,  their  position  in  the  nest  would  explain  that. 

Toulouse  Geese  {Six-years  Subscriber). — Toulouse  Geese  are  remark- 
able for  Urge  size,  and  for  the  facility  with  which  they  fatten.  They 
cannot  be  called  sitters,  althouRh  now  and  then  one  has  deviated.  They 
lay  many  eggs.    One  in  our  poBsession  once  laid  sixty. 

Spanish  Cock's  Face  Scaly  (P«f).— We  believe  with  you  that  ann  ia 
detrinif-ntal  to  tbe  face?  of  Spanish  fowls,  and  we  know  that  to  prepare 
them  for  hard  competition  they  should  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  place  ;  but 
there  has  been  very  little  sun  in  our  parts,  and  a  very  fine  bird  we  have 
shows  many  such  spots.  Although  the  hens  m-iy  not  cause  them,  they 
continue  them  by  picking,  and  will  eat  away  the  entire  white  '"  sac  "  if 
they  are  left  alone.  We  find  with  one  exception  tbe  cock  always  recovers 
when  removed  from  the  bens.  The  exception  i^  when  the  discoloration 
is  caused  by  a  weeping  from  the  eye.  The  liquid  discharged  would  seem 
to  burn  in  its  progress. 

Cochin  Pullei'ij  Laying  (Lemon  Bujf).  —  lt  is  unusaal— one-third 
double-yolked  eggp,  but  the  consecutive  laying  for  thirty-one  days  ia  mora 
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so.  Laying  double  eggs  is  injurious  to  a  bird,  and  reveala  a  state  of  in- 
ternal disease,  which,  if  the  bird  be  a  valuable  one,  should  be  remedied 
Castor  oil  should  be  given  freely,  a  table-spoocful  every  other  evening. 
It  would  be  well  to  follow  this  with  Baily's  pills. 

Brahma  Hen  not  Laying  {Subscriber). — Your  ben  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
out  of  order — very  like'y  too  fat.  We  think  she  is  to  fat  internally  that 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  interrupted,  and  the  passage  almost  stopped. 
This  would  account  for  the  inflated  crop.  The  treatment  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  former  case,  but  it  will  have  to  be  continued  longer.  She 
■will  not  be  well  till  she  is  cleared  of  her  fat.  Feed  on  ground  oats  or 
barlevmeal  in  the  morning,  some  scraps  midday,  and  meal  in  the  even- 
ing.   Feed  scantily,  and  avoid  all  made  foods  of  every  kind. 

Ascertaining  the  Fertixity  of  an  Egg  i Serafina).—Jt  can  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  fonr  days  whether  an  egg  is  fertile.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
look  through  the  ecg  from  a  dark  place  into  a  strong  light.  The  contri- 
vance of  our  fanciers  and  breeders  of  former  years,  was  to  take  the  sun  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  meridian,  to  shut  themselves  in  a  dark  stable  or  out- 
house, and  close  the  door  with  the  exception  of  a  crack.  Tbe  two  hands 
■were  then  put  together  telescope  fashion,  with  the  egg  at  the  extremity 
brought  to  the  crack  in  a  line  with  the  sun.  The  eye  was  then  applied  to 
the  other  end  of  the  improvised  telescope,  and  sought  the  sun  through 
the  egg.  If  it  be  fertile,  and  life  has  begun,  there  is  a  dark  streak  visible 
in  the  yolk.  If  at  the  end  of  four  days  everything  remains  in  statu  quo 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  chicken.  If  a  chicken  has  been  formed,  and  is  dead 
in  the  egg,  there  is  fault  with  the  hen  or  her  masters, 

Hbns  in  Two  Hundred  Square  Yards  (Alpha).— Yon  cannot  do  better 
tlian  have  Brahmas  If  you  have  non-sitters,  you  must  give  up  all  idea 
*'  of  a  fowl  now  and  then  for  the  table."  They  will  not  eat  lawn  cuttinRS. 
If  they  got  too  fat  feed  them  less,  and  if  they  have  no  grass,  let  them 
have  as  often  as  may  he  convenient  some  large  soda  of  growing  grass  cut 
with  plenty  of  mould.  If  you  make  up  your  mmd  for  non-sitters,  try 
Spanish  or  Cr^ve  Cceurs,  the  latter  we  think  the  hardier. 

A  Four-clawed  and  a  Five-clawed  Chicken  in  OtTE  Egg  (F.  P.). 
— That  which  you  relate  was  denied  for  many  years,  but  has  now  oc- 
cnrred  so  often  it  ranks  among  a<lmi  ted  fact".  Although  it  is  unthankful 
evidence,  wo  should  look  askew  at  the  parent  of  a  four-clawed  Houdan 
Sports  and  freaks  will  occur,  as,  for  instance,  a  Dorking  may  come  four 
claws,  or  a  Haml  urgh  with  five,  but  there  is  always  the  suspicion  of  a 
"  bad  cross,"  and  that  the  fault  is  inherited  from  it. 

Rearing  Yocng  Partridges  fSubscrt&cr).— There  is  no  difficulty  in 
rearing  Partridges  They  are  hatched  to  take  self-care.  Let  the  hen  be 
in  her  rip  in  a  dry  field,  a  grass  field  is  best.  Mow  a  place  in  front  of  the 
rip  2  yards  square.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  feed 
them  with  bread  and  milk,  chopped  egg,  curd,  and  bruised  wheat.  You 
may  at  times  give  some  dough  mised  dry  enough  to  crumble  when  thrown 
down. 

Egg-eating  Hens  (Deftpair). — It  is  an  unnatural  propensity,  and  has 
arisen  from  neglect  and  from  the  want  of  proper  feeding  and  attention. 
All  the  hens  do  not  indulge  such  a  depraved  appetite,  and  half  the  eggs 
are  gone.  Kill  the  peccani  fowlri,  and  place  all  the  remaining  eggs  under 
the  virtuous  ones.  When  convenient,  send  them  all  to  the  cook.  If  you 
are  in  difficulty  about  this,  shut  them  in  very  low  baskets  where  they 
cannot  move,  keep  them  there  till  they  hatch,  taking  them  out  once 
every  day  to  feed. 

Various  IW.  B.  7.}.— It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  for  Black  Red 
Game  Bantams  to  have  partridge  markings  on  the  wings  ;  the  hen  will  be 
better  without  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  Antwerp  Pigeon  should 
have  a  black  beak. 

Sei  of  Eggs  (/dcm).— The  question  of  the  sei  of  eggs  goes  back  to 
Columella.  The  modems  have  tried  to  discover  the  "real  thing."  The 
result  has  been  that  it  is  heresy  to  deny  that  pointed  eggs  contain  cocks 
and  round  ones  pullets.  Just  as  tlie  possessor  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
■was  always  the  poorest  man  in  company,  so  the  last  man  who  understood 
tbe  sexes  of  eggs  in  our  presence  picked  twelve  pullets,  and  out  of  them 
(Houdin  outdone)  produced  twelve  cocks. 

Sick  Pigeon,  Ac.  {WfH  Fific) —Has  not  your  Dmgoon  the  roup  ?  Has 
he  no  discharge  from  his  nostrils  and  mouth?  Warmth  and  hempsecd 
are  best.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  make  your  hen  keep  longer  to 
her  chickens;  it  is  unfortunate,  as  the  chickens  are  sure  to  be  the  worse 
80  early  In  the  year.  If  the  hen  absolutely  leaves  them  put  them  at  nitrbt 
in  a  warm  coop  on  straw,  and  cover  over  the  front  with  mat  or  carpet. 
Tou  can  bread  one  year  from  the  same  ntrain  without  injury. 

Poison  ihstantlt  Killing  Micb  {An  Original  Subscriber). ~-^^ It  yon 
had  read  my  article  more  carefully  you  would  have  noticed  that  the  mice 
so  instantaneously  killed  were  not  in  my  Canary's  cage,  but  in  tbe  cage  of 
'  ft  lady.'  I  have,  through  a  frlnnd,  put  myself  in  communication  with  tbe 
lady,  who  lays  the  poison  used  is  ctlled  '  verrain-killer,'  and  sold  in  thi« 
neighbourhood,  but  I  do  not  know  it.  The  points  of  the  story  which 
Btruck  me  were  the  adroitMeis  with  which  mice  will  get  into  a  cage,  and 
the  care  to  be  used  to  avoid  their  iuroadi. — Wiltihirb  Rector." 

Canaribi  {W.,  St.  Leonardt'an-Sta).—lirenVa  "Canary  and  th*  British 
Finches"  containf  all  that  you  inquire  about.  Yoa  can  have  it  free 
by  post  from  our  ofBc^  if  you  oncloia  Is.  Id.  in  postage  stamps  with 
your  addreBi. 

A  Strong  Stock  hot  Working  {E.  UilU).~JonT  hive  leeme  to  have 
lost  it*  queen.  If  you  can  procure  a  small  piece  of  comb  with  eggs  or 
brood  of  a  suitable  age,  insert  it  among  tbe  brood  combs  of  your  hive, 
&ad  your  beei  will  moit  probably  raise  a  queen.  If  you  could  obtain  a 
fertile  queen,  and  cnuld  introduce  her  sacceisfully,  of  course  you  would 
gain  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  but  the  first  plan  is  the  most  simple. 
Wecoald  not  reply  to  your  query  in  time  for  last  week's  issue  as  you 
requested. 

Hive  not  Working  (E.  H.  R  ).— Your  hive  has  most  probably  lost  its 
queen.  If  it  is  populous  give  it  a  smiil  piece  of  brood  comb  containing 
worker  eggs  or  very  young  larvre,  and  the  bees  will  most  probably  raise  a 
queen.  If  a  moveable  bar  hive  the  process  is  very  easy ;  but  if  not,  you 
mnst  turn  the  hive  up,  and  in  the  best  way  you  can  cut  out  a  piece  of  one 
of  the  central  combs  and  insert  the  piece  of  brood  comb. 

Rubbish  Cast  out  of  a  Hive  (A  Novice).— The  specimen  of  the  rub- 
bish sent  seems  to  consist  of  the  d»  bris  of  granulated  honey,  scales  of 
wax  as  dropped  from  the  bodies  of  the  workers,  and  the  excrement  of  tbe 
larvft:  of  the  wax  moth.    There  was  also  one  of  these  grubs  in  a  very 


thriving  condition.  The  fact  of  the  bees  being  busily  engaged  in  dragging 
out  this  refuse  from  the  hive  induces  us  to  advise  you  leaving  them  alone 
at  present  If  the  state  of  things  should,  hoiivever,  not  improve  in  th& 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  perhaps  you  will  communicate  with  us  again. 

Artiucial  Swarming  {Idrone) — It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unalterable 
rule  that  the  hive  which  contains  the  old  queen  should  always  occupy 
the  original  stand.  This  applies,  whether  you  remove  a  single  comb 
with  the  queen  on  it  and  place  it  in  a  new  bos,  or  whether  you  make 
an  artificial  swarm  by  taking  out  suitable  brood  combs  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  bees  in  order  to  raise  queens. 

Bees  Deserting  Hive  (B). — From  some  cause  or  other  your  swarm 
had  lost  its  queen,  which  will  account  for  their  desertion.  Those  bees 
you  saw  when  you  lifted  off  the  cover  were  probably  stragglers  from  the 
swarm  or  from  other  stocks.  We  cannot  understand  why  you  removed 
the  central  frames  to  give  room  for  the  bees  to  cluster ;  at  any  rate  it 
was  a  great  mistake.  Your  hive  did  not  require  any  dressing  to  induce 
the  bees  to  remain. 

Bee-keeping -Bee  Species  (E.  S.  P.,jun.,Pen2a7ice). — The  large  bee 
sent  is  the  female  of  Anthrophora  acenorum,  the  other  is  the  worker  of 
the  common  hive  bee,  Apis  mellifica.  Without  knowing  your  capabilities 
as  a  bee-keeper  we  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  sort  of  hive  best  for  your 
purpose.  It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  swarms  of  the  current  year  to  throw 
oflF  swarms,  but  rather  to  check  the  propensity  if  it  should  manifest  itteU. 
Bees  can  be  kept  away  from  any  garden.  A  room  or  loft  may  do  very 
well,  but  there  is  often  more  uncertainty  as  regards  the  securing  of 
swarms.  We  would  not  advise  yoar  keeping  them  in  a  loft  over  a  stable 
occupied  by  horses.  ^_ 
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REMARKS. 
10th.— Cold  and  dull  all  day  but  no  rain,  gleam  of  sunshine  at  4.30  p  m. 
11th. — Cold,  dry,  and  fine. 
12th. — Cold,  dull,  and  cloudy  in  morning,  fine  afternoon,  and  cloudy  at 

night. 
13th.— Dull  and  cold  morning,  fine  afternoon. 
14th. — Sunshine  and  very  bright  at  intervals,  fine  day. 
15th.— Bright  morning,  hot  sun,  and  fine  day. 
16th. — Warmer,  fine  day,  but  few  drops  of  rain  about  4  p.m. 

The  week  has  been  rainless  except  a  few  drops  on  Tuesday,  colder  thai> 
last  week,  and  rather  below  the  average  of  tbe  time  of  year. — G.  J,  Symons.. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Mat  17. 
An  active  market  for  rongh  goods  has  somewhat  raised  the  prices,  and 
large  quantities  are  still  going  north  to  the  local  markets,  such  aa  Cab- 
bagps,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  other  spring  vegetables.  Importntions  have- 
been  moderate,  the -bulk  meeting  with  a  ready  sale.  Among  other  thinga 
this  day  we  have  received  Strawberries  and  Cherries  from  France  and. 
Spain,  but  they  are  scarce  worth  quoting  in  the  list  yet.  New  Potatoes 
have  fallen  very  much  in  price,  now  selling  in  the  retail  shops  at  2d.  anti 
id.  per  lb. 
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Quinces doz.    0 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strawberries    oz.    0 

Walnuts bushel  10 

ditto ^100    1 


d.    a    d 

0  too  O 
24  0 
10  (> 
24.    O 

0    0 

0  0 
10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

a 


VEGETABLES. 


■.  d.    B. 

4    OtO  6 

4    0        8 

0       3 

0       0 

0 


Artichokes  doz. 

AaparaiTUB iSf  100 

Beans,  Kidney T?"  100  2 

Broad bushel  0 

Beet.Red doz.  2 

Broccoli   bundle  0 

BmBsels Sprouts.. i sieve  0  0 

Cabbage doz.  1  0 

CapsicnmB  ^100  0  0 

Carrots bunch  0  8 

Cauliflower doz.  3  0 

Celery bundle  1  6 

Cole  worts.,  doz.  bunches  8  0 

Cucumbers  each  0  6 

pickling doz.  0  0 

Endive ,...  doz.  9  0 

Fennel bnnoh  0  6 

Garlic lb.  0  8 

Herbs bunch  0  8 

UorBcradish   ....  bundle  8  0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce    doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress .  .punnet 
Onions  bushel 

picklinjf qnart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows .  .doz. 


d.    1. 

4  too 


0    0 
0    9 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

"„7 

Month 

"o7 

Week. 

M.4.Y  23-31,  1871. 

Average  Tempera-  [  Rain  in 
ture  near  London.    43  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
seis. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

25 
26 
27 
28 
59 
30 
31 

Th 

F 

S 

Sun 

M 

Tn 

W 

Roval  Botanic  Society's  Show  opens. 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  closes. 

Whit  Sunday. 

Whit  Monday. 

Length  of  night  71i.  31m. 

Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

Day. 
63.4 
67.4 
66,5 
68.1 

67  5 

68  4 
69.4 

NiKh'- 
42.9 
■S2.>j 
44,7 
44,4 
44.1 
44.7 
44.8 

Mean. 
54.2 
E6.1 
55,6 
56.2 
55.8 
56.6 
57.1 

Days. 
16 
19 
22 
15 
15 
17 
16 

m.      h. 
38af3 
67      3 
58      3 
55      3 
54      3 
53      3 
52      3 

m.     h. 
36af7 

58  7 

59  7 

0  8 

1  8 

2  8 

3  8 

m.     h. 
43af8 
51      9 
4    11 
after. 
36      1 
57      2 
20      4 

m.     h. 

loafO 
51      0 
17      1 
38      1 
59       1 
19      2 
38      2 

Days. 

7 

^9 
10 
11 
12 

m.    8. 
3    23 
3    17 
3    11 
3      4 
2    57 
2    49 
2    41 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  07  5°,  and  its   D^Slit  tem- 
perature 44.1=.     The  greatest  heat  was  9F,  on  the  2Sth,  1847;   and  tire  lowest  cold  25°,  on  the  29th,  1865.    The  greatest  fall  of  ram  was 
0.97  inch. 

PERPETUAL    OR   TREE   CARNATION 
CULTURE. 


HAN  the  above  I  do  not  linow  any  more  use- 
ful plants  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  for  but- 
ton-holes and  bouquets  late  in  autumn,  in 
winter,  and  early  in  spring  ;  and  as  I  have 
been  successful  in  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  them  during  the  above  periods, 
and  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  them  at 
Christmas,  a  few  remarlis  on  their  culture 
and  general  management  may  be  useful. 
They  are  a  class  of  flowers  which  are 
generally  grown,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
tho  winter  supply  in  many  cases  has  not  been  abundant. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  winter- 
flowering  as  others,  so  that  to  be  successful  with  them  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  sorts,  and  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  pr  jpagate  a  fresh  lot  of  young  plants  every 
year.  To  have  them  in  flower  early  in  the  autumn  the 
cutlings  must  be  taken  ofl'  about  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  small  side  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings  ;  insert  from 
nine  to  twelve  of  thera  in  a  5  inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  loam 
and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
silver  sand.  They  will  soon  strike  if  a  temperature  of  from 
b'j"  to  60°  can  be  obtained,  especially  if  they  are  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  begin  to  grow  pot  them 
ofl'  singly  in  3 -inch  pots,  plunging  them  again  in  the 
bottom  heat,  if  convenient,  until  fresh  roots  are  formed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  established  they  will 
succeed  best  in  a  cold  frame.  Of  course  care  must  be 
taken  with  these  as  well  as  any  other  plants  not  to  remove 
them  from  a  hot  to  a  cool  position  too  suddenly,  so  as 
to  check  their  growth.  Tree  Carnations  succeed  best  in 
the  following  potting  materials : — Turfy  loam  three  parts, 
leaf  mould  one  part,  and  rotted  frame  manure  one  part, 
with  the  addition  of  some  silver  sand,  moro  or  less  of 
the  latter  according  as  the  loam  is  of  a  light  or  heavy 
nature. 

Small  sticks  should  be  placed  to  the  plants  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth,  and  admit  air  very  freely  to 
them  in  fine  weather,  entirely  removing  the  lights  from 
the  frame  so  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  short-jointed 
and  robust.  Repotting  should  be  attended  to  before  the 
plants  become  potbound.  I  do  not  advise  shifting  them 
into  very  large  pots  for  flowering  them  in;  (i,  7,  and 
8-incli  pots  are  the  most  suitable  sizes.  Some  of  the 
varieties  being  more  robust  in  their  nature  will  require  tho 
largest  size.  I  have  at  the  present  moment  in  0  inch 
pots  plants  with  from  nine  to  a  dozen  fully- expanded 
flowers  on  each,  and  they  were  shifted  into  those  pots 
last  year  in  August.  The  plants  that  are  in  flower  now, 
and  those  which  will  continue  to  supply  a  succession  of 
flowers  throughout  this  and  the  next  month,  were  from 
late-struck  cuttings. 

If  convenient,  a  few  cuttings  should  be  struck  about  the 
first  week  in  each  month,  from  February  to  May  inclusive. 
About  the  first  week  of  May  the  earliest-struck  cuttings 
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will  be  far  enough  advanced  to  be  plunged  in  a  position 
out  of  doors,  but  before  turning  them  out  see  that  no  green 
fly  remain  on  the  plants.  This  pest,  and  the  red  spider, 
are  the  only  enemies  which  I  have  seen  attack  the  Carna- 
tion in  pots.  Fumigate  with  tobacco  smoke  for  the  green 
fly,  and  remo%'e  the  red  spider  as  soon  as  it  appears  with 
the  syringe.  In  dry  weather,  whether  red  spider  attacks 
the  plants  or  not,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  syringe  them  once 
or  twice  a- day. 

When  the  plants  have  grown  about  iJ  inches  in  height 
pinch- out  the  point  of  the  leading  shoot ;  this  will  cause 
three  or  four  shoots  to  break  out,  which  should  be  tied  to 
neat  sticlcs  as  they  advance  in  growth.  When  the  pots  are 
tolerably  full  of  roots  abundant  supplies  of  water  will  be 
required  by  the  plants.  If  watering  is  neglected  the  oldest 
leaves  will  turn  yellow  prematurely,  which  will  make  the 
plants  look  naked  when  they  are  removed.  A  span-roofed 
pit  or  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  to  remove  them  to  in 
winter,  and  to  have  a  succession  of  flowers  during  this 
period  the  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  5-3°,  as  well- developed 
flowers  cannot  be  obtained  from  plants  growing  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  I  generally  remove  three  or  four 
plants  at  a  time  to  the  forcing  house,  and  as  the  flowers 
are  required,  fresh  supplies  are  brought  in  from  the  green- 
house. After  the  1st  of  April  the  flowers  expand  freely  m 
a  greenhouse  temperature. 

The  following  varieties  I  have  found  good  for  winter- 
flowering- viz  ,  La  Grenade,  scarlet;  Boule  de  Feu,  bright 
red,  slightly  flaked  with  white  ;  Gloire  de  Lyon,  a  very 
fine  crimson  flake;  Queen  of  Whites,  an  excellent  free- 
flowering  variety  of  good  habit ;  and  Ascot  Yellow,  the 
best  in  this  class.  Prince  of  Orange  is  said  to  be  good, 
but  I  have  not  proved  it  sufficiently  ;  it  is  of  more  robust 
growth  than  Ascot  Yellow.  If  very  large  flowers  are 
required  grow  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  a  flesh-coloured 
flower,  and  Madame  Adele  Calmeto.  Of  this  variety  a 
flower  before  me  measures  3  inches  across,  blush,  flaked 
with  rose,  but  the  flowers  are  somewhat  rough  in  outline. 
Proserpine,  scarlet,  in  the  way  of,  but  a  superior  flower  to, 
La  Grenade  ;  Gloire  de  Montpensier,  a  full  rose  flake : 
and  The  Bride  (Turner),  a  very  fine  flower,  pure  white, 
and  clove-scented ;  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  The- 
Bride,  a  fringed  white  flower  of  bad  habit  and  much 
inferior. 

Of  recent  varieties  White  Nun  and  Maiden's  Blush  are 
true  perpetuals,  the  first-named  is  superior  to  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  having  a  smoother  edge.  Maiden's  Blush  is  also- 
'  a  desirable  variety.  Another  flower  which  will  be  very 
valuable  for  early  spring  forcing  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Lee,  who  also  raised  White  Nun  and  Maiden's  Blush  ; 
it  is  the  new  forcing  Fink  Princess  Louise.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  anything  of  the  kind  yet  seen. 

There  are,  doubtless,  in  the  hands  of  other  growers 
as  good  flowers  as  those  which  I  have  named  above. 
Some  that  I  have  seen  named  in  the  gardening  papers  I 
have  failed  to  obtain.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
add  anything  to  the  above  either  as  regards  culture  or 
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tlie  best  sorts  to  cultivate,  it  woiiM  be  extremely  nsefal  to  a 
large  number  of  your  readers. — J.  Douglas. 


STRAWBERRY   PROSPECTS. 

Seeing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  prospects  of  the  Straw- 
berry crop  by  your  correspondent?,  "  E.  F."  and  "  E.  W.  K.," 
at  pages  293,  317,  and  320  of  The  Jocenal  of  Hoetioultcee, 
and  as  "  E.  F."  wishes  for  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Strawberry  to  state  what  their  prospects  are  for  the  present 
season,  1  at  once  went  over  my  plantations  to  see  what  chance 
we  had  of  a  crop  in  the  present  year.  Like  your  correspon- 
dents, _"  E.  F."  and  "E.  W.  E.,"  I  have  been  successful  in 
producing  heavy  crops  of  Strawberries  for  many  years.  In 
1863  and  1865  I  gave  full  particulars  in  the  Journal  respect- 
ing my  mode  of  growing  this  fruit,  and  each  succeeding  year 
we  have  been  progressing  and  improving. 

During  the  last  three  extraordinarily  dry  seasons  our  crops 
have  been  immense,  and  while  those  of  many  of  our  neighbours 
in  all  directions  entirely  failed  our  crops  were  never  better. 
We  have  three  plantations,  and  my  practice  is  to  destroy  one 
plantation  every  year,  and  make  a  fresh  one.  The  one  which 
was  planted  last  August  contains  six  varieties,  and  every  plant 
without  exception  is  showing  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Eclipse, 
a  favourite  proliiic  variety,  is  averaping  about  ten  or  twelve 
trusses  to  each  plant  on  the  new  bed.  The  two-year-old  planta- 
tion also  promises  well ;  and  the  three-year-old  one,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  equally  prosperous. 

My  practice  is  to  dig  deeply  and  manure  freely,  putting 
plenty  of  foldyard  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  How- 
ever deeply  the  manure  is  dug  in,  the  roots  will  find  it,  aud  this 
supports  them  against  the  contingencies  of  dry  seasons.  The 
first  runners  which  I  can  obtain  I  have  layered  in  48-sized 
pots,  and  as  soon  as  thev  are  well  rooted  they  are  planted  in 
their  final  positions.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom  I  give 
them  a  thorough  soaking  of  manure  water.  This  tells  con- 
siderably on  the  bulk  o'  the  future  crop.  After  each  ga'her- 
ing,  or  at  least  when  the  beds  have  all  been  gone  over,  if  the 
weather  is  dry  the  beds  are  drenched  with  clear  water.  This 
we  can  do  with  perfect  ease,  as  we  have  pipes  laid  from  large 
•tanks  in  elevated  positions,  and  by  attaching  our  indiarubber 
lose  and  turning  on  the  water  the  work  of  irrigating  the  whole 
of  the  plantations  can  be  performed  by  a  boy  with  very  little 
trouble.  After  the  plantations  are  first  formed  I  never  again 
have  the  ground  disturbed  with  either  fork  or  spade.  The 
ground  is  kept  clean  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  the  runners  are 
not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  unless  they  are  required 
for  propagating. 

I  differ  from  your  correspondent  "  E.  W.  E."  with  regard  to 
planting  those  plants  which  have  been  forced  in-doors  one 
season.  I  have  frequently  tried  them,  but  never  found  them 
do  BO  well  as  fresh  runners  of  the  current  season. 

With  regard  to  sorts,  I  have  tried  many,  but  my  favourites 
are  Eclipse,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  J.  Pnxton,  and  Cockscomb.  Mr. 
Eadclyffe  I  have  grown,  it  is  good  in  flavour,  but  not  in  other 
properties  satisfactory. — Quintin  Bead,  Pleasleij  VaJe  Gardens, 
Mansficlil. 

PRIMULA   CORTUSOIDES  AMCENA  CULTURE. 

In  consequence  of  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  wrote  the 
remarks  respecting  Primula  cortusoides  ama^aa,  at  page  303, 
I  forgot  to  put  in  the  specific  name  of  cortusoides.  Yuur  corre- 
spondent "  J.  E.,"  is,  therefore,  quite  right  in  supposing  the  re- 
commendation given  has  reference  to  that  variety. 

In  reply  to  "  J.  E.,"  page  332,  respecting  the  kind  of  soil  I 
nse  for  the  growth  of  these  plants,  I  may  state  that  I  did  not 
make  up  any  particular  compost  for  them,  but  made  use  of 
some  already  mixed  for  bedding  plants.  I  happened  to  have  a 
quantity  of  soil  mixed,  as  I  was  about  potting-off  a  lot  of  Gera- 
niums from  their  store  pots.  I  am  not  very  particular  about 
the  exact  proportions  of  the  soil  I  use  for  these  plants,  but  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  general  character,  I  may  say  that  it 
consists  of  about  three  parts  loam,  one  part  rotten  dung,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  aud  one  part  sand,  and  the  whole  is  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  It  did  not  contain  any  peat.  Aa 
before  stated,  I  had  a  quantity  of  this  mixture  lying  on  the 
potting-bench,  and  I  made  no  addition  nor  alteration.  I  divided 
the  plants  in  the  way  described  in  my  former  paper,  I  put  each 
piece  in  a  0-inch  pot  with  some  of  tliis  soil,  and  the  roots  very 
qiickly  took  to  it,  and  were  running  round  the  inside  of  the 
pots.     Since  writing  I  have  repotted  the  whole  in  8- inch  pots, 


as  I  advised  at  page  303,  making  use  of  the  same  kind  of  soil 
as  before,  and  I  may  remark  that  this  was  exactly  a  repetition 
of  the  treatment  and  soil  used  in  previous  years  with  the  same 
good  results. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  about  Didsbury  is  not  of 
that  black  peaty  nature  noticed  by  "J.  E.,"  but  is  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  resting  upon  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  in  many  places 
not  more  than  5  or  6  inches  in  depth.  To  the  south  of  Man- 
chester the  soil  is  just  what  "  J.  E."  describes ;  but  Didsbury 
is  to  the  south-east,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  is  totally 
different. 

In  order  to  test  the  hardiness  of  Primula  cortusoides  amcena, 
I  have  planted  some  out  in  the  borders.  I  did  this  in  February, 
at  the  time  I  divided  the  plants,  and  shall,  therefore,  next 
winter  be  able  to  decide  the  matter.  I  have  already,  however, 
had  experience  enough  to  convince  me  that  they  are  com- 
paratively useless  for  culture  in  the  open  air,  at  any  rate  so  far 
north  as  Manchester  ;  for  although  the  plants  grew  moderately 
well  and  had  flower  stems  nearly  as  fine  as  those  in  pots,  yet 
the  delicacy  of  the  flowers  and  the  size  of  the  truss  were  such 
that  they  were  unable  to  stand  the  rains  or  the  cold  east  winds, 
but  were  completely  spoiled  as  soon  as  the  blooms  were  fairly 
opened.  It  is  just  the  same  with  that  fine  hardy  plant  Dielytra 
spectabilis.  Seen  in  a  greenhouse  in  March,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  that  can  be  placed  there,  while  those  out- 
side are  torn  to  ribbons  by  the  merciless  winds.  It  is  in  the 
cool  greenhouse  that  Primula  cortusoides  amceua  is  seen  in 
all  its  beauty,  and  it  it  were  possible  I  would  recommend  it 
even  more  strongly  than  I  did  before.  I  find  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture  while  growing  and  blooming, 
for  it  very  soon  shows  signs  of  distress  if  the  roots  are  allowed 
to  become  at  all  dry. 

I  can  assure  your  readers  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  growing  this  plant,  and  I  have  fully  and  freely  related  the 
whole  of  the  practice  as  it  is  followed  by  myself,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  such  gorgeous  displays  of  bloom.  I  may  state  that 
this  plant  was  introduced  into  England  from  Japan  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  was  first  shown  by  them  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, South  Kensington,  in  1866.  A  small  plant  was  shown 
under  a  bell-glass.  I  made  a  note  of  it  at  that  time,  and  after- 
wards purchased  a  plant,  from  which  the  whole  of  my  stock  has 
been  obtained.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  produces  seed  or  not. 
I  have  seen  none,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any,  though  I  have 
examined  some  of  the  best  catalogues  to  see  if  could  find  it  ; 
but  plants  are  cheap  enough  now,  as  they  can  be  had  for  3s.  6d. 
each,  and  they  are  easily  increased  by  division. — Thos.  Jones, 
Gardener  to  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Didshurtj,  near  Manchester, 


THE  CUCUMBER  AND   MELON  DISEASE. 

Having  been  a  sufferer  for  several  years  from  the  above 
disease,  I  can  sympathise  heartily  with  those  growers  who  can 
neither  get  rid  of  it  nor  cure  it ;  and  as  I  have  been  free 
from  it  the  last  two  seasons,  I  thought,  on  reading  Mr.  Fish's 
remarks  in  the  Journal  of  April  13ih,  that  an  account  of  the 
method  by  which  I  prevented  this  plague  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  readers.  Like  Mr.  Fish,  I  tried  every  remedy 
I  could  think  of  as  likely  to  be  of  any  use — fumigating  with 
tobacco,  with  sulphur  in  the  house  in  which  the  infected  plants 
had  been  grown,  dusting  the  plants  with  sulphur,  lime,  and 
tobacco  powder,  getting  fresh  seed,  and  planting  in  fresh  soil 
brought  from  a  distance,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length  I 
thought  the  disease  might  have  been  caused  by  the  liquid  ma- 
nure made  from  sheep  dung  with  which  the  plants  had  been 
watered,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  discontinuing  the 
use  of  it.  I  had  the  old  plants  destroyed,  the  house  and  pit 
well  washed  all  over  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  the  walls 
whitewashed,  and  plants  raised  from  seed  planted  in  soil  com- 
posed for  the  greatest  part  of  good,  light,  turfy  loam,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  manure,  sand,  and  leaf  mould ;  the  Melons 
in  turfy  loam  alone.  I  had  them  watered  and  syringed  with 
clean  water,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house, 
pit,  or  frame  in  which  the  plants  were  grown,  and  by  these 
means  I  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  plague 

Since  I  first  had  any  expeiience  of  this  disease  I  have  been 
of  opinion  that  it  is  similar  in  its  character  and  effects  to  the 
Potato  disease,  and  while  there  was  a  trace  of  it  in  house,  pit, 
or  frame  the  infection  or  contagion  always  reached  the  young 
plants  in  other  houses  or  pits,  and  the  brown  spots  appeared 
on  the  leaves  generally  when  the  plants  had  reached  the  fruit- 
bearing  state :  hence  the  necessity  of  destroying  all  infected 
plants,  and  well  washing  and  thoroughly  cleaning  all  structures 
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in  which  Cucumbers  or  Melons  have  been  grown  before  begin- 
ning with  young  plants. — William  Whittakek,  Crewe  Hall, 
Cheshire. 

A  FLOEIST'S  GARDEN. 

S.    M.     TANDY,     ESQ.'S,     DUBLIN. 

I  SEE  in  my  rambles  many  a  garden.  I  see  some  whose 
noble  owners  know  no  more  of  their  contents  than  is  implied 
in  seeing  the  plants  that  decorate  their  dinner  table,  or  the 
fruits  that  form  their  dessert.  I  see  others  into  which  if  you 
go  during  nine  months  of  the  year  yon  will  see  nothing  but 
bare  beds  and  frames  full  of  small  pots,  but  which  in  June 
burst  forth  into  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  suggestive  of  a 
Hindoo's  bandana.  I  see  others  through  which  the  owner  care- 
lessly saunters,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  flowers  that  tend  to 
make  them  beautiful ;  and  others,  again,  where  each  flower  is  a 
favourite  which  no  rude  hands  must  spoil,  and  only  the  dainty 
fingers  of  the  fair  owner  must  tend.  But  after  all  (but  this 
may  be  simply  the  raving  of  a  bigoted  old  florist),  I  know  of 
no  garden  which  gives  its  owner  such  constant  enjoyment  as 
that  of  the  florist.  The  man  must  be  a  florist  who  owns  it ; 
he  cannot  delegate  to  any  gardener  however  skilful  the  care  of 
those  pets  which  he  tends,  and,  indeed,  few  gardeners  know 
much  about  them,  and  among  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
florists'  gardens  is  the  one  of  which  I  now  write. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  writing  about  any  grand  place, 
with  magnificent  grounds  or  elaborate  ranges  of  glass — no  ! 
Mr.  Tandy's  is  simply  the  garden  attached  to  a  semi-detached 
villa  in  one  of  the  pleasant  outlets  of  Dublin,  and  yet  he  has 
made  No.  4,  Appian  Way,  well  known  in  the  Dublin  horticul- 
tural world,  and  has  established  for  himself  a  name  as  one  of 
the  first  florists  in  Ireland.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  large  word, 
but  I  will  adduce  proof  that  I  speak  advisedly.  His  garden  is 
not,  certainly,  altogether  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  yet  he  has 
managed  in  this  to  cultivate  flowers  with  which  he  has  beaten 
in  fair  and  open  flght  the  largest  nurserymen  in  Dublin  and 
gentlemen  whose  means  are  unlimited,  and  who  could  put  his 
whole  garden  into  their  Grape  houses  alone.  This  garden  is 
never  empty.  In  spring  it  is  gay  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Anemones,  and  Ranunculus,  while  in  summer  it  bursts  forth 
in  flaunting  yellows  and  dazzling  scarlets,  as  in  duty  bound  in 
these  days  of  bedding-out,  so  that  it  never  fails  to  have  interest 
in  it  both  for  the  initiated  and  the  multitude. 

The  Hyacinth  is  a  flower  which  is  here  cultivated  with  a  zeal 
and  success  I  have  not  seen  amongst  amateurs  in  England.  At 
our  metropolitan  shows  the  distance  between  the  growers  and 
amateurs  is  always  very  great,  but  in  Dublin  the  amateur  beats 
the  nurseryman,  and  the  flowers  staged  by  Mr.  Tandy  would 
not  disgrace  Mr.  Gutbush's,  Mr.  W.  Paul's,  or  Messrs.  Veitch's 
stands.  This  is  attained  by  an  amount  of  perseverance  that  does 
great  credit  to  himself  and  his  experienced  gardener.  Last  year 
a  Hyacinth  Show  was  originated  at  Dublin,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Tandy  carried  all  before  him  ;  but  this  year  it  was  not  at- 
tempted, and  Hyacinths  were  shown  at  the  exhibition  on  April 
20th.  It  was  no  little  difficulty  to  keep  them  back  till  that 
time,  but  so  carefully  were  they  managed  that  the  Society's  cup 
again  fell  to  Mr.  Tandy,  he  beating,  as  I  have  said,  both  nursery- 
men and  amateurs  whose  means  and  appliances  were  tenfold 
greater  than  his.  One  thing  which  especially  marked  the  good 
cultivation  displayed  was  the  erect  stiff  character  of  the  foliage, 
and  this  when  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  so  much  retard 
the  flowers  and  shade  them.  The  varieties  grown  included  all 
those  which  are  prizetakers  at  the  London  shows.  The  pots 
used  in  Dublin  differ  very  much  from  those  used  here,  being 
very  deep  and  narrow.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  not  better 
suit  the  Hyacinth,  the  roots  of  which  travel  deep  in  search  of 
nourishment  rather  than  wide. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Tandy's  collection  of  Auriculas 
as  having  gained  for  him  the  first  prizes  at  the  Dublin  Show. 
It  is  one  of  which  the  owner  may  well  be  proud,  comprising  as 
it  does  numerous  plants  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  growth. 
The  Dublin  florists  have  long  been  famous  for  their  Auriculas. 
My  memory  travels  back  to  times  when  Dr.  Plant  was  facile 
princeps,  but  flne  as  his  collection  was,  it  could  not  be  compared 
with  this  ;  for  although  many  of  the  old  flowers  still  hold  their 
place,  although  I  have  never  since  seen,  or  ever  hope  again  to 
see,  such  Booth's  Freedom  or  Heys'a  Apollo  as  I  used  to  see 
with  him,  yet  were  there  no  grey-edged  flowers  in  those  days 
to  compete  with  George  Lightbody  or  Richard  Headly,  while 
here  there  were  numerous  plants  of  these  and  other  varieties 
of  well-known  character — Chapman's  Maria  and  Sophia,  Gheet- 


ham's  Lancashire  Hero,  Bead's  Miss  Giddings,  Leigh's  Colonel 
Taylor,  &c.  There  was  one  fault  connected  with  his  style  of 
growing  which  he  will  be  able  to  remedy  before  another  season 
— the  leaves  and  footstalks  were  somewhat  drawn.  This  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  shading  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  want 
of  a  house  to  bloom  the  plants  in.  He  intends  erecting  one, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  experience  the  comfort  and  benefit 
of  such  a  structure — the  comfort,  because  you  have  all  your 
flowers  under  your  eye  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  benefit, 
because  you  can  shade  by  either  whitening  the  glass  or  putting 
tiffany  over  it.  I  saw  with  him  and  my  brother  some  flowers 
I  had  not  previously  seen — Pohlman's  Garibaldi,  Lightbody's 
Sophia  Dumarefque,  Cunningham's  John  Waterton,  &o.,  about 
which  I  may  have  to  say  more  by-and-by. 

The  Gladiolus  is  another  of  Mr.  Tandy's  favourites,  and  this 
he  cultivates  under  special  difficulties.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  requires  a  change  of  soil,  probably  more  than  other  flowers 
that  are  grown  ;  indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  the  same 
place  more  than  once  in  three  years.  Now  in  so  small  a  garden 
as  his,  this  is  simply  impossible.  It  is  remedied,  however,  by 
taking  out  the  earth  from  the  beds  and  refilling  them  with 
fresh  soil  each  year ;  and  so  effectual  has  this  been,  that  the 
first  prize  for  thirty-six  blooms  was  taken  last  year  by  Mr. 
Tandy  from  his  three  small  beds,  beating  growers  who  had 
much  larger  collections  and  more  ample  space  than  he  had. 
He  can  do  something,  too,  with  Asters,  while  his  Chrysanthe- 
mums comprise  most  of  the  best  varieties  in  growth. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  a  small  space  of  ground 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  may  be  had  by  a  thorough  florist, 
and  that  it  need  not  be  a  chaos  of  disorder  as  some  would 
assert,  and  I  could  only  wish  that  we  had  more  such  gardens 
around  London.  I  sigh  over  the  times  that  are  past,  and  hope 
for  some  brightness  in  the  future.  I  should  add  that  while 
Mr.  Tandy  is  assisted  by  a  thoroughly  practical  gardener,  when 
h@  is  not  at  home  his  garden  is  watched  over  tenderly  by  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  that  will  not  let  much  escape  them. — 
D.,  Deal.  

DAMSONS. 
Mr.  Thos.  Rivers  writes  in  your  last  number,  page  349, 
"  This  sort  is  the  Prune  Damson,  larger  and  superior  in  flavour 
to  all  others."  lu  Mr.  Eivers's  catalogue  for  1870  he  writes 
thus  under  the  head  of  Damsons:  "Prune. — Oval,  small;  a- 
great  bearer,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  north."  "  Cluster  or 
Crittenden. — Roundish  oval ;  a  variety  which  has  been  recently 
brought  into  notice  for  its  goodness  and  extraordinary  fertility  ; 
it  forms  a  charming  and  fruitful  pyramid."  Mr.  Rivers  having 
a  most  fertile  pen,  often,  as  I  think,  writes  without  stopping  to 
consider  what  he  has  written  formerly.  It  is  certainly  rather 
provoking,  after  one  has  bought  a  stock  of  the  Crittenden 
Damson,  to  find  him  writing  up  another  which  he  has  himself 
rather  disparaged  in  some  catalogue.  I  have  found  it  the  same 
in  his  Pear  list  and  subsequent  writings.  May  I  ask  some 
explanation  through  your  pages  ? — Inquikek. 


PIGMY  ROSE  TREES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

Among  the  other  subjects  which  we  use  at  the  present  time 
for  table  decoration,  we  find  these  very  useful.  From  our  first 
batch  of  Tea  varieties  in  March,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
were  cut,  we  took  off  a  lot  of  cuttings  and  put  them  in  pots, 
placing  about  a  dozen  round  the  side  of  a  5-inch  pot.  Kept  in 
a  genial  bottom  heat  they  quickly  rooted,  and  as  boob  as  they 
began  to  push  we  potted  them  (iff  in  small  pots.  After  they 
were  potted-off  we  kept  them  still  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and 
for  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  been  using  nice  little  plants, 
the  same  as  one  I  forward. — Eobeet  Mackellar,  Elvaston. 

[The  specimen  is  very  effective,  about  9  inches  high,  has 
a  single  stem  with  one  flower  on  its  summit,  and  is  well- 
furnished  with  leaves  to  the  base. — Eds.] 


Spaebows  attacking  Wistaria. — Your  correspondent  is  not 
singular  in  finding  sparrows  attacking  his  Wistaria.  About 
three  years  ago  I  was  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  promise  of  bloom 
which  my  Wistaria  was  giving  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the 
pride  of  my  heart  I  took  a  friend  out  to  see  what  the  tree  would 
be.  Alas  !  to  my  dismay,  I  found  what  had  two  days  before 
been  clusters  almost  ready  to  open  were  mere  budless  spikes. 
The  sparrows  had  stripped  off  every  flower,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  stalks  to  show  what  had  been.     Since  that  time  I  have 
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always  put  threads  over  the  Wistaria  just  as  I  do  over  my 
Gjoseberry  and  Currant  bashes.  My  friends  had  just  begun 
their  work  this  year,  but  I  was  in  time  to  stop  much  mischief. 
I  believe  that  they  pluck  the  buds  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture 
which  they  afford,  as  it  is  in  the  driest  weather  that  the  attacks 
are  made.  I  am  always  obliged  to  thread  my  Crocuses  and 
Piimroses  in  the  same  way,  the  little  marauders  breaking  these 
oS,  and  leaving  them  scattered  on  the  ground,  unless  some  pre- 
ventive measures  are  taken. — H.  G.  Merriman,  Guildford. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE    SHOW. 

May  20th. 

K.vRELT  has  there  been  a  more  succeGsful  May  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  than  that  held  on  Saturday  last ;  the  weather  was  favourable, 
the  attendance  large,  and  the  subjects  exhibited  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
numerous  as  in  past  years,  while  in  some  instances  there  was  a  great 
advance  towards  perfection. 

t^or  fifteen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to 
H.  Micholls,  Esq  ,  Southgate  House,  stood  far  in  advance  of  all  com- 
petitors, with  specimens  which  for  excellency  of  culture  and  brilliant 
effect  have  never  been  equalled  at  any  show  which  we  have  seen.  They 
were  simply  perfect,  and  whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as 
to  large  I'crsus  small  specimens,  there  could  be  none  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  former  when  exhibited  in  such  perfection  as  Mr.  Baines  has  done. 
On  this  occasion  his  plants  were  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor 
-1:^-  feet  in  diameter  ;  Eriostemon  neriifolium  ;  Epacris  Eclipse  nearly 
5  feet  high,  and  quite  4  feet  across  ;  Azalea  Stella,  the  finest  specimen 
ever  seen  of  that  brilUant  variety  ;  white  Azalea  Magnificent,  quite 
o  feet  high,  two  Isoras,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  Boronia  pinnata, 
Aphelesis  macrantha  purpurea  and  humilis  rosea,  Eriostemon  densi- 
florum,  Erica  Cavendishii,  beautifully  furnished ;  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  sixteen  large  spathes 
and  three  advancing.  With  Mr.  Baines's  collection  in  the  eye,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to  those  which  were  shown  against  it  in 
the  same  class,  the  one  throwing  the  others  so  completely  iuto  the 
shade;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq., 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Kugeley,  sent  a  collection  containing  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Pimelca  spectabilis  rosea  and  mirabilis,  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
Azaleas,  Epacrisf'S,  and  Chorozema  varinm  nanum.  The  third  and 
fourth  prizes  went  to  Mr.  "Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpott,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Treadwell,  Lower  Norwood. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  ten,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  was 
first  with  Azalea  Empress  Engeuie,  a  very  large  plant  and  a  dense 
mass  of  blossom  ;  Boronia  pinnata  ;  Azalea  Chelsoui,  fine  ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  other  good  speci- 
mens. Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston  ;  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom ;  and 
Mr.  Cutbush,  Barnet,  where  the  remaining  prizetakers. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  ten,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  Leyton,  was  fii'st  with  a  very  fine  collection,  in  which  we  par- 
ticularly noticed  Tutratheca  ericxfolia,  Dracophylluoi  gracile,  Aphe- 
lexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Statice  profusa,  large,  and  in  great  per- 
fection, promising  to  last  the  season  in  bloom  ;  Chorozema  Chandleri, 
Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Mr.  Peed, 
Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet  Lodge,  and  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Regent's  Park, 
took  the  remaining  prizes. 

In  the  class  for  six  Fine-foliaged  Plants,  the  first  prize  was  withheld, 
and  a  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Carr,  extra  prizes  being  given  to  Mr. 
A.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  H.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  and 
Mr.  R.  Laing,  gardenerto  V.  L.  Flowers,  Esq.,  Tooting.  Several  of  the 
exhibitors  appeared  to  have  misapprehended  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
and  exhibited  tlowering  plants  along  with  ornamental-foliaged  plants, 
instead  of  the  latter  alone.  Those  shown  were  good  without  being 
remarkable.  Groups  arranged  for  effect  came  from  Messrs.  RoUisson, 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Mr.  Foreman,  gardener  to  W.  Wright,  Esq., 
Denmark  Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Ewcll, 
and  comprised  a  great  variety  of  plants.  In  our  own  opinion  the  best 
f;ffect  was  ;«roduced  by  Mr.  Woodward's  arrangement,  though  the 
plants  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  valuable  as  those  from  tho 
other  competitors.  Viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  transept,  the 
white-flowered  Dentzias  and  tho  hanging-baskets  of  Ferns  at  once 
arrested  the  eye,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  very  graceful. 

Heaths  were  numerou.'ily  shown,  mostly  by  the  same  exhibitors  as 
those  who  were  at  K'-nsington  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  and  in 
most  cases  tho  plants  were  identical.  Ventricosa  grandiflora  and 
maguifiea,  tricolor  Wilsoni  and  elegans,  tortiliflora,  elegans,  Spenceri- 
ana,  pcrspicua  nana,  and  Beauraontia  wore  well  represented  in  several 
collections.  The  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Jnckson  &  Son,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Pe&d,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler. 

For  Azaleas,  in  tlie  uursorynien's  classes  Mr.  Williams  was  first  for 
eight,  with,  among  othc-r.a,  fine  specimens  of  Napoleon  III.,  Countess 
of  Stamford,  Kniiilie  Van  Geert,  and  Alba  Meliora.  Small  plants 
from  Messrs.  Dnbson  it  Son  had  a  third  prize,  the  second  bting  with- 
held. Messrs.  Lane  woro  first  for  nix,  but  the  plants  wore  not  up  to 
tho  mark  of  tlioso  wlntdi  Messrs.  Lane  usually  exhibit.  Among 
amateura  tlic  prizes  were  taken  by  Mes.sr.s.  G.  Wheeler,  J.  Wheeler, 
W.  Chapman,  and  Peed,  who  had  well-grown  plants  in  good  bloom, 
but  not  calhiig  for  fpeciul  remark. 


Pelargoniums  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  shown  at 
Kensington,  with  a  few  additions  ;  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G. 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  was  first  in  the  amateurs'  class,  Mr.  James 
second,  and  Mr.  Foreman  third.  Of  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Sons,  Isleworth,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  taking  first  prizes  for  both 
Show  and  Fancy  varieties. 

Of  Roses,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  in  the  class  for  ten,  in  13-inch  pots,  two  of  the 
most  magnificent  collections  ever  seen.  That  from  Mr.  Turner,  ad- 
mirably arranged  as  his  wont  is,  was  altogether  remarkable,  such  was 
the  size  of  the  specimens  and  their  abundance  and  perfection  of  bloom. 
They  were  Miss  Ingram,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  John  Hopper,  Victor 
Verdier,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Paul  Perras.  GenLial  Jacqueminot, 
Anna  Alesieff,  and  Madame  de  St.  Joseph.  It  would  be  vain  to  heap 
on  these  superlatives — they  stood  out  grand  examples  of  our  finest 
pot  Roses.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  second  pri7e  for  a  collection 
which  in  some  respects  scarcely  yielded  to  that  just  noticed — a  par- 
ticularly even  lot  scarcely  so  large  as  specimens,  but  also  in  magni- 
ficent condition.  Of  the  varieties  of  which  this  consisted,  we  may 
signalise  Charles  Lawson,  Seuateur  Vaisse,  John  Hopper,  Mdlle. 
Thcrese  Levet,  and  President,  but  there  were  others  nearly  equally 
good.  For  twenty  and  twelve  varieties  respectively,  first  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  with  plants  which,  though  not 
so  large  as  those  just  noticed,  and  not  so  full  of  bloom,  were  admirable 
for  the  size  of  pots  in  which  they  were  grown.  After  these  the  Roses 
in  the  amateurs'  class,  as  they  always  are,  were  poor.  Mr.  Gold,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Dorliug,  Esq.,  Stroud  Green  House,  Croydon,  was  first ; 
Mr.  James,  gardener  to  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  being  second. 

Orchids  were  not  very  numerous,   though  there  were  several  fair 

collections,  and  although  there  was  no  retrogression  there  did  not  seem 

to  be  any  advance.     For  eighteen  Mr.  Burnett,  gardener  to  W.  Terry, 

Esq.,  Peterborough  House,  Fulham,  was  first,  with  good  examples  of 

Cypripedium  Stonei,  barbatum,  and  villosum,  Cattleya  Mossiee,  Ltelia 

purpurata,  Foxbrush  Aerides,  Saccolabium  retusum,  and  Phalaenopsis 

Lnddemanniana ;   Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  H.  C.  Roberts,  Esq  , 

being  second.     For  ten  Mr.  Ward  was  first,  Mr.  Birmingham,  gardener 

to  G.  B.  Arnold,  Esq.,  South  Norwood,  second.      From  the  former 

there  were   good   examples  of   Oucidium  Lanceanum,    C.  serratum, 

Auguloa  Clowesii,  and  others  ;   whilst  Mr.  Birmingham  had  a  fine 

specimen   of   Dendrobium   nobile,    Lffilia   purpurata,   and    Oncidium 

sphaeelatum.     Mr.  J.  Wheeler  was  third.     In  the  nurserymen's  class 

Mr.  Williams  stood  alone.     Cypripedium  caudatum  in  this  collection 

had  twelve  flowers,  and  with  it  were  C.  villosum,  Vandasuavis,  Alrides 

Fieldingii,    a   splendid  Phalsenopsis   Schilleriana,   and  Saccolabium 

,  retusum,  with  four  fine  spikes.     In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six,  the 

I  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Mr.  Peed, 

I  and  Mr.  Burnett.     The  first  named  bad  a  remarkably  fine  example  of 

*  Trichopilia  suavis  with  three  dozen  flower?. 

[       Among  the  miscellaneous  subjects  were  beautiful  boxes  of  cut  Roses 
I  from  Mr.  William  Paul,  also  baskets  of  new  Pelargoniums  ;  Waltham 
I  Bronze  and  Marchioness  being  very  striking,  and  together  with  these 
I  was  Waltham  Bride,  with  white  flowers  and  white-edged  leaves,  which 
I  has  before  been  frequently  noticed  as  a  desirable  variety.     Princess 
I  Beatrice  Rose  from  the  same  exhibitor  again  received  a  first-class 
i  certificate.     Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  of  Isleworth,  sent  a  fine  collection 
j  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias ;    Messrs.   Lane,    one   of  Rhododendrons 
!  which  was  very  effective ;  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  a  collec- 
tion of  Caladiums  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  a  similar  group ;  Mr.  Emmett,  gardener  to  H.  Piper,  Esq.,  West 
Dulwich,  a  collection  of  Fuchsias  and  standard  Azaleas.     First-class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Williams,  who   exhibited  a  choice 
collection  of  new  plants,  for   Adiantnm  asarifolium,  Gymnogramma 
Pearcei,  Rhapis  humUis,  Yucca  do  Smetiana,  and  Senecio  argentea,  a 
neat  silvery-leaved  plant.     The  last  named,  from  Messrs.  Downie  and 
Co.,  also  received  a  similar  award,  likewise  Tropa?olum  Mrs.  Bowman, 
which  was  shown  at  Kensington  three  weeks  previously.     Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Pelargonium  Chieftain,  one 
of  tho  show  varieties,  soft  rose,  the  upper  petals  crimson  edged  with 
rose,  the  throat  white,  a  very  pretty  variety  of  excellent  shape.     In 
front  of  the  orchestra  were  two  octagons  of  bedding  plants,  charmingly 
arranged  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and  an  oval  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


A    J7L0UrSTS    NOTES    AT    THE    CRVSTAL    PALACE. 

A  GRAND  Show  and  a  lovely  day  tended  to  make  this  a  most  at- 
tractive Exhibition,  while  all  the  arrangements  were  of  that  complete 
order  which  characterises  everything  connected  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
Shows;  especially  was  this  the  case  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  collection  of  plants  as  that  staged  by 
Mr.  Baines  was  ever  before  exhibited  ;  but  with  these  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  I  simply  have  to  write  of  those  flowers  for  which  prizes  were  offered 
by  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Societj' — Tulips  and  Pansies.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure,  although  the  competition  was  not  veiy  great,  to  see 
these  fine  flowers  once  more  asserting  their  position,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  only  needs  an  earnest  effort  on  tho  part  of  florists 
generally,  to  insure  the  increased  cultivation  of  these  once-highly- 
valued  favourites. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Pansies,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mesbrs.  Downie,  Laird,  it  Laing,  for  beautifully  smooth  and  well- 
finished  blooms  of  A.  Downie,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  Alexander  McNab, 
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De  Foe,  Joseph  Jenuor,  Yellow  Queen,  Allan  Ramsay,  George  Muir 
head  Imperial  Prince,  Cup!.!,  Robert  Barns,  Prince  of  Wales,  M.  A. 
iiuolianau,  Jesse  Laird,  J.  B.  Downie,  &o.  Mr.  Hooper  was  second 
with  amongst  others.  Village  Maid,  Blackbird,  Le  Grand,  Lord 
f)erby  Pnnce  Teck,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  not  at  all  equal 
in  quality  to  those  which  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.  exhibited.  Mr.  James 
was  third,  with  neat  but  small  blooms.  In  Fancy  Pansies,  Messrs. 
IJownie,  Laird,  &Laing exhibited  a  fine  stand,  comprising  Mr.  Suther- 
land, Mrs.  R.  Dean.  Mr.  Davidson,  Grand  Conde,  and  Agnes  Laing. 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Pansies,  amateurs,  Mr.  James  took  the 
cecond  prize.  His  blooms  although  neat  were  very  small,  while  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Fancies,  there  was  no  competition. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Tulips,  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  a  mag- 
niheent  collection,  comprising  splendid  clean  blooms  of  Polyphemus, 
JL)r.  Horner,  Aglaia,  Sarah  Headly  (Headly's),  Adonis  (Headly),  a 
teautitul  flower;  Vivid,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Triomphe  Royale, 
and  others  of  the  very  best  character.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  bekuti- 
lal  cleanliness  of  these  flowers,  while  their  size  and  freshness  were 
squally  conspicuous.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  was  second  with  a  col- 
lection not  very  well  staged,  comprising  some  good  flowers,  but  a  very 
lar  way  behind  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Tulips,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Mercer  of  Hunton,  near  Staplehurat,  with  some  nice,  clean,  although 
small  blooms  of  leading  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Norman,  of  Plumstea'd, 
was  second  with  small  flowers,  which,  however,  exhibited  a  good  deal 
ot  want  of  freshness,  doubtless  owing  to  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  grown  now  being  so  completely  surrounded  by  buildings.  I  wish 
we  could  see  a  little  more  of  the  floricnltural  spirit  that  exists  in  the 
north  disseminated  amongst  lovers  of  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  London,  and  then  these  exhibitions  of  out  flowers  would  greatly 
increase  in  importance.— D.,  Deal. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S   MEETING. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held  on  the 
ist  lust.,  Professor  WestwooJ,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the 
oonatioas  to  the  Society's  library  received  since  the  last  meeting  were 
the  publications  of  the  Royal  and  Linnean  Societies  of  London,  and 
tho  bociet.es  of  Vienna,  Beilin,  Italy,  &o.  ;  also  an  important  work 
on  the  insects  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  title,  '-Third  Annual 
iteport  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  ot 
Missouri.  By  Charles  V.  Eiley,  State  Entomologist  "-published  at 
-jenerson  City  during  the  present  year.  Also  the  new  and  very  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  European  Lepidoptera,  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Staudinger  &  Wocke,  and  the  last  volume  ef  Thomsen's  Cole- 

M  -  °':''°""i^"'>.  completing  the  work, 
t  *^''-  -^/SSius  exhibited  a  beautiful  series  of  Butterflies  and  Moths 
irom  Natal  containing  some  fine  species  of  Charaxes  and  Saturnia, 
togetner  with  a  number  of  figures  executed  in  photo>chromo-Iithography, 
representing  their  larvaj,  and  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  in  their 
natural  colour,-.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
novel  process  to  the  delineation  of  living  insects.  Also  a  series  of 
curious  insects  from  the  north  of  Borneo.  Mr.  Meek  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Nyssia  lapponaria,  a  Geometer  new  to  these  islands, 
4a.ena,t  It.nio  h,  Ferlhshire ;  and  Mr.  Champion,  Scydmojnns  rnfus, 
a  small  Beetle  also  new  to  England,  from  Richmond  Park.  The  Rev. 
JUL  .uurray  exhibited  a  variety  of  Polyommatus  Eurydice,  also  a  num- 
ber of  drawings  of  Indian  Moths,  executed  in  India  by  his  brother. 
T-  'rrS  f'^'knell  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  different 
Lngiish  Moths  and  Butterflies,  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  size  ; 
also  Odonestis  polatorea,  male,  very  pale-coloured,  a  very  dark 
iemaie  ot  the  same  species,  and  a  singular  specimen  of  Gonepteryx 
Khamni,  male,  with  blotches  of  blood-red  colour  placed  irregularly 
on  tne  wings.  He  had  taken  it  alive  in  this  condition  on  the  17th  of 
Juarcli.  Mr.  Jausen  suggested  that  the  change  of  colour  might  be 
TZ,y  f  "\J.l^«m»=''l  action,  instancing  the  case  of  some  yellow 
x>eeiie3  Irom  Nicaragua  placed  in  sawdust  moistened  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  had  turned  red. 

Indll'  ^■'^^'"^I'l'^'i  exhibited  a  small  female  elephant's  tusk  from 
nn  „,^l^r-  ™'  °'  '■^"'}'  "''''   "><>  l^'^^^'   ^^"'^  {""xJ.  on  the  dead 

number  om7. ''"""'/'  '°  '^"^  ^'"^  "°^'^^  '"'^  I^«i°"  '^  ^^^S" 
number  of  the  eggs  ot  some  insect  (possibly  those  of  a  blow  fly)  de- 

nctio,  and  ,T;r  *°  ,'"'7,^'=?  ""^  ^^^»"  of  some  inflammatory- 
action,  and  not  the  work  ot  the  insects  in  question.     Some  couversa 

om-nl  'in",''t'7'  to  a  recent  statement  in  the  Ta,u:ZoZv 
falen  at  Zl  t™,  "  storms  "  of  insects  were  reported  to  have 

fallen  at  Bath,  especially  on  the  platform  of  the  railway,  in  which 

It  was  suggested  that  these  might  possibly  have  been  the  curious  Crus- 
tacean, named  Branchipus  stagnalis,  t'aken  up  from  nei-hbou  in- 
standing  pools  of  water  by  a  whirlwind.  o""ouiino 

Mr.  Lewis  exhibited  a  circular  earthenware  vessel,  very  porous,  and 
Mviug  a  very  thick  bottom,  employed  in  Pekin  for  keeping  "  fi..htin" 
tee  ties  in  a  living  state  Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  number  of  beau° 
tlful  drawmgs  of  leaves  of  different  plants,  with  the  burrows  of  different 
sma  1  moths,  &c,  executed  at  Santa  Maitha,  in  South  America,  by 
Che  Baron  Von  Nolken.  ■' 

Mr.  MacLachlan  stated  that  M.  Candeze,  of  Liege,  had  undertaken 
-he  completion  of  Lacordaire'a  work  on   the  Loiigiuorn  Beetles,  and  , 


that  the  Chrysomelida;,  in  the  same  series,  were  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Chapuis. 

Mr.  Albert  MuUer  gave  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of  "all  found 
upon  common  Fern  (the  first  instance  of  that  tribe  of  plants  bein" 
thus  affected),  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  produced  by  Diastro" 
phus  Rubi. 

The  following  memoirs  were  read :— 1,  Descriptions  of  some  new 
exotic  Lougicorn  Beetles,  by  Mr.  Bates  (amongst  which  was  a  species 
remarkable  for  its  very  short  autennaj,  with  tho  fourth  joint  singularly 
swollen).  2,  Descriptions  of  some  new  exotic  Lucanida;  (Stag  Beetles), 
by  Professor  V,  estwood.  3,  On  the  synonjmes  of  the  French  Lepido- 
ptera described  by  Fourcroy  and  Geoffroy,  by  Mr.  Kirby.  Mr.  Lewis 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Moth  produced  from  the  very 
destructive  ".army  worm"  of  the  United  States  has  occurred  in  this 
countiy,  being  the  caterpillar  of  Noetua  unipuncta  of  Haworth,  Leu- 
canea  extrema  of  recent  authors. 


SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS  OF  OUR 
GAEDENS.— No.  s. 
Said  a  friend  to  me  one  day,  while  we  were  strolling  in  a 
garden,  "  Here,  look  at  these  ants,  the  gardeners  call  them 
pests,  and  they  do  seem  to  ran  about  a  great  deal  over  the 
plants,  but  there's  a  lot  of  them  eating  up  the  green  blight,  so 
that's  doing  some  good,  at  any  rate."  "  My  good  friend  "  I 
answered,  "  do  not  be  too  certain.  Examine  them  again,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  sovereign  for  every  aphis  you  find  which  has 
been  killed  byan  ant.  Busy  enough  are  they  about  the  'blight,' 
certainly ;  yet  their  intentions  are  not  hostile.  The  object  of 
their  pursuit  is  a  peculiar  fluid  ejected  by  the  aphides  (some 
people  call  it  honeydew),  which  is  grateful  to  their  palates  ;  and 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  seeking  aphis  '  milk  ' 
and  devouring  the  producers  of  it,  as  there  is  between  eating  a 
cook  and  feasting  on  a  pudding  which  that  cook  has  made." 

No,  on  all  grounds  I  maintain  that  horticulturists  have  a 
fall  justification  when  they  include  the  ant  amongst  their 
insect  enemies.  Why,  the  case  is  very  black  indeed.  Ants 
not  only  do  mischief  themselves,  but  they  bestow  an  apparently 
needless  amount  of  attention  upon  a  species,  or  rather  a  num- 
ber of  species,  of  smaller  insects  so  prolific  and  so  injurious  as 
to  have  had  the  appellation  "  blight "  especially  handed  over 
to  them  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  unquestionable,  that  ants  have  been 
observed  carefully  removing  the  eggs  of  aphides  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  watching  over  the  progeny  of  these— not  from 
pure  benevolence,  of  course,  but  with  an  idea  of  ulterior  advan- 
tages obtainable  from  what  have  been  fancifully  called  their 
milch  cows  A  recent  instance  of  this  is  given  in  one  of  our 
natural  history  journals.  Around  some  plants  which  had 
recently  been  potted  a  colony  of  ants  assembled,  and  raised  a 
structure  of  earth  around  them,  biinging  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  which  were  thus  concealed  the  aphides  which 
had  been  before  dispersed  on  the  leaves  and  twigs.  Moreover, 
ants  are  actual  transgressors  themselves.  They  haunt  our  gai- 
den  fruit  in  troops  during  autumn,  making  havoc  amongst 
Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums  ;  also,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  nibble 
away  the  petals  of  various  flowers,  and  thereby  disfigure  them 
or  attacking  the  buds  ere  they  have  expanded,  prevent  their 
development.  In  fact,  on  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  they  wander 
at  will,  using  their  jaws  on  whatever  may  happen  to  attract 
them.  Just  at  this  season  I  see  them  sometimes  swarming  in 
parties  upon  'Vines  trained  on  or  near  houses,  being,  doubtless, 
congregated  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  grant  that  ants  do  destroy  certain 
insects  which  are  also  injurious  in  gardens.  They  seize  and 
carry  oft  caterpillars  ;  in  their  researches  under  ground  they 
come  across  occasionally  the  pupje  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
and  these  they  will  eat,  especially  if  soft.  Moths,  too,  do  not 
always  escape,  when  they  are  settled  down  in  a  half-torpid 
state  during  the  day,  or  in  cold  weather;  the  fat-bodied  species 
being  preferred.  I  noticed  once  a  score  or  so  surrounding  an 
Ermine  moth  (A.  lubricipeda),  which  seemed  in  a  comatose 
condition.  Had  they  been  left  unmolested  the  ants  would 
have  removed  it  to  their  hill ;  as  it  was,  the  moth  was  removed 
but  died  shortly,  having  been  fatally  wounded  by  them.  Flies' 
too,  which  have  been  partly  disabled  by  some  accident  are 
carried  oft  by  ants,  and  occasionally  such  hard-cased  insects 
as  beetles.  Possibly,  also,  juvenile  centipedes  are  seized  by 
them,  though  I  saw  a  party  worsted  in  an  assault  upon  an  adult 
individual  of  that  sort.  Had  our  British  ants  the  same  habits 
as  are  recorded  ot  a  certain  Brazilian  species,  they  might  put 
in  a  claim  to  the  gardener's  consideration,  on  the  plea  that 
Uieywork  at  the  same  puisuit— viz.,  cultivating  the  ground 
This  species  Dr.  Lincecun  watched  for  tselve  years   ere  he 
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reported  its  proceedings  to  the  world.  Selecting  a  suitable 
plot  near  the  nest,  the  ant  clears  it  of  all  obstructions,  levels 
it,  and  sows  it  with  the  seed  of  a  grain-bearing  grass.  This 
produces  a  crop,  which  is  kept  weeded,  and  when  ripe  reaped 
by  the  ant,  carried  off,  chaff  and  all,  finally  threshed,  and 
packed  away  in  granaries.  Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  this 
narrative  has  not  received  credit  with  all  entomologists. 

Our  own  ants,  we  might  say,  do  so  far  resemble  the  gardener 
that  they  dig  up  the  earth  and  turn  it  over.  Their  object  in 
BO  doing  is  of  course  the  formation  of  the  nest  or  hill,  which 
may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent.  In  this  retreat  ants 
usually  remain  during  the  winter,  solacing  themselves,  perhaps, 
with  the  milk  of  some  aphides  they  may  have  in  hiding.  Early 
in  the  spring,  however,  they  come  forth  and  begin  to  air  their 
puffE,  commonly  called  ants'  egg?.  By  this  time  ants  have 
come  into  full  activity,  and  have  three  principal  objects  before 
them — namely,  the  obtaining  of  food  for  themselves  and  the 
young  brood,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  ;  secondly,  they 
are  largely  occupied  in  tending  this  same  brood,  bringing  it 
through  the  larval  and  pupal  stages  to  anlhood ;  and  lastly,  a 
certain  part  are  told  off  to  act  as  masons,  and  these,  worting 
mostly  at  night  or  when  the  weather  is  damp,  are  busy  in 
carrying  about  pellets  of  earth,  altering  old  chambers  and 
making  new  ones.  The  yellow  ant,  it  is  said,  employs,  in  ad- 
dition to  earth,  sawdust  and  spider's  web.  En  passant  let  us 
note  it  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  discover  where 
the  nest  or  nests  are  situated  in  a  garden,  for  the  ants  make 
many  cross  tracks  and  byepaths,  nor  do  they  drag  off  to  the 
nest  all  the  objects  which  they  lay  hold  of. 

The  two  species  most  common  in  gardens  are  the  black  ant 
(Formica  nigra),  and  the  yellow  ant  (F.  flava)  ;  the  presence 
of  other  species  is  rather  unusual.  In  cultivated  ground  which 
touches  upon  woods  the  large  ant,  known  as  the  horse  or  wood 
ant,  is  to  be  seen  now  and  then.  About  London  our  usual 
garden  species  is  the  black  ant,  and  some  interesting  facts  in 
its  economy  have  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Jlr.  Elwin. 
Kept  in  a  formicary  the  black  ants  are  remarka'oly  scjupulous 
as  to  cleanliness,  removing  all  useless  debris  and  the  remains 
of  dead  insects,  fragments  of  meat,  &e.,  very  thoroughly.  Their 
strength  and  dexterity,  as  already  described  by  authors,  were 
proved  to  be  remarkable.  Mr.  Elwin  saw  a  single  ant  carry 
the  entire  abdomen  of  a  wasp  soiked  with  water  ;  and  yet,  he 
adds,  "  In  spite  of  their  strength  their  tread  must  be  wonder- 
fully light,  since  they  will  walk  heavily  burdened  up  a  crumbly 
and  perpendicular  shaft  without  displacing  a  grain,  whereas,  if 
I  touched  it  ever  so  lightly  myself  it  would  crumble  in."  Ants 
are  very  careful  to  keep  quite  clear  the  various  entrances  which 
lead  to  their  tunnels,  and  Mr.  Elwin  noticed  that  they  would 
even  remove  from  these  small  lumps  of  earth,  which,  though 
not  in  actual  proximity  to  the  openings,  were  near  enough  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  pushed  over  them.  Also  when  they  carry 
oft  earth  which  they  do  not  need  from  their  tunnels  they  take 
it  to  some  distance,  and  usually  pat  it  down  with  their  antennre. 
It  seems,  with  regard  to  food,  that  ants  will  take  at  one  time 
what  they  reject  at  another,  nor  will  they  live  long  on  either 
animal  or  vegetable  food  alone.  Though  Mr.  Elwin  found  that 
ants  never  meet  without  crossing  antennre,  he  thinks  that 
Huber  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  thus  caressed  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  Not  only,  says  he,  do  they 
act  the  cannibal  upon  dead  ants,  but  they  will  even  sometimes 
drag  living  ants  which  are  sickly  down  the  provision-hole. 

Amongst  the  winged  creatures  which  appear  in  the  Septem- 
ber sunshine  are  male  and  female  ants,  scarcely  identified  as 
such  by  many  entomologists.  Of  these  the  females  have  the 
stronger  and  larger  wings,  and  survive  their  male  companions, 
scattering  abroad  in  different  directions  to  found  new  colonies, 
or  returning  to  the  same  nest  to  deposit  eggs.  Their  wings, 
for  which  they  have  no  further  occasion,  they  strip  off  them- 
selves, or  are  deprived  of  them  by  the  workers. 

But  ere  we  take  leave  of  the  garden  ant  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  how  its  attacks  upon  the  produce  of  our  gardens  can 
be  warded  off,  and  also  how  the  insect  can  be  destrojed,  eithtr 
during  its  excursions,  or,  more  effectually  still,  by  eradicating 
it  from  its  haunts.  A  variety  of  methods  have  been  tried, 
some  very  complicated,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  simplest 
plans  prove  the  beat.  To  keep  ants  off  trees  it  has  been 
recommended  to  have  the  earth  constantly  dug  up,  and  saw- 
dust, coal  ashes,  and  other  matters  of  a  nature  repulsive  to 
ants  applied  to  the  roots.  There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in 
carrying  this  out  in  many  gardens  which  is  against  it,  even 
were  it  more  efficacious  than  it  really  is.  Sd  also  the  practice 
of  drawing  a  line  of  tar  round  the  trunks,  though  an  effective 


check  to  the  upward  march  of  ants,  is  occasionally  injurious  to 
the  trees.  A  more  successful  compound  which  has  been  tried 
in  the  midland  counties  is  formed  of  one  ounce  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  into  two  pints  of  train  oil.  This  was  used  freely 
upon  walls,  and  also  applied  in  the  autumn  to  the  trees  most 
attacked  by  ants.  To  snare  or  poison  ants  such  things  have 
been  used  as  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  sugar  and  white  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury  ;  also  solutions  of  lime,  salt,  and  aloes 
have  been  poured  in  along  their  tracks.  The  bait  which  Mr. 
Newman  recommands  for  entrapping  the  house  ant  would  no 
doubt  secure  quantities  of  garden  ants  also.  It  is  thus  made  r 
Pieces  of  string  are  boiled  in  a  mixture  of  moist  sugar  and  beer, 
and  then  laid  in  positions  where  the  ants  will  discover  them. 
Sweet  compounds  are  so  pleasing  to  them,  that  the  intelligence 
communicated  from  one  to  another  ere  long  brings  a  host  to 
the  spot,  and  the  strings  when  thick  with  them  are  taken  up 
and  plunged  into  boiling  water.  During  the  colder  months, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  ants  lie  quietly  in  their  nests  or  hills, 
and  should  be  dug  up  when  discovered,  but  not  on  a  waim  day, 
otherwise  a  good  portion  will  escape  unharmed.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  dig  up  the  nest  entire,  and  turn  it  over,  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  then  the  ants  remaining  in  it 
are  destroyed  by  the  cold  or  wet  weather.  Soot  is  also  some- 
times sprinkled  freely  about  the  hills,  or  the  ground  near  them 
soaked  well  with  a  wash  made  by  boiling  rain  water  with  black 
soap  and  sulphur.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  natu- 
ralisation in  these  islands  of  exotic  animals  ;  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  introduce  a  number  of  ant-eaters  and  give  them  the 
run  of  our  gardens  ?  Ant  ingenuity,  however,  would  probably 
contiive  to  evade  in  a  great  measure  the  attacks  of  this  quad- 
ruped, even  if  it  would  make  itself  at  home  in  Britain. 

Hardly  have  the  Gooseberry  bushes  been  relieved  of  the 
presence  of  the  chequered  larva:  of  the  Gooseberry  Moth,  ere 
they  will  be  observed  in  many  places  to  be  adorned  with  the 
unpleasant-looking  lar^re  ol  Netnatus  B-ihcsii.    Their  groups. 


Nematus  Ribesii. 

rendered  conspicuous  by  the  habit  they  have  of  raising  th& 
hinder  extremities  of  their  bodies  in  the  air,  frequently  do  not 
fall  within  the  gardener's  cognisance  until  May ;  but,  though 
by  hand-picking  quantities  of  them  may  be  then  destroyed,  it 
is  better  to  seek  out  the  eggs.  These  objects,  which  look  like 
tiny  beads,  are  laid  very  evenly  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaves, 
and  they  may  be  detected  without  much  trouble  about  the 
middle  of  April.  A  judicious  turning-over  of  the  earth  early  in 
the  year  will  expose  the  chrysalis,  which  is  buried  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  soil,  and  the  appearance  of  part  of  the  first  brood 
of  flies  thus  prevented.  When  the  weather  is  favourable  these 
larvas  grow  with  great  rapidity,  though  I  believe  the  statement 
is  incorrect  that  they  will  feed  up  sometimes  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Two  broods  at  least  occur  each  year,  some  say  more  ^ 
and  though  most  partial  to  the  Gooseberry,  they  have  no  ob- 
jection at  all  to  the  flavour  of  Currant  leaves.  By  juvenile 
collectors  of  insects  not  as  yet  "  up  to  snuff  "  these  and  other 
Saw-fly  larva;-  are  carried  off  under  the  supposition  that  they 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  caterpillars  of  butteiflies  or  moths. 
They  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  counting  the  feet,  which 
never  exceed  sixteen  in  the  Lepidopterous  order—?.*.,  six  legs 
and  ten  "  claspers  "  in  modern  phrase.— J.  E.  S.  C. 


Violets. — I  supplement  my  series  of  Violets  seut  a  few  weeka 
back  with  blooms  of  V.  californiea.  It  is  a  handsome  sort  with 
no  scent,  deciduous,  and  quite  hardy.  As  to  the  complaint  of 
shortness  of  stalk,  you  will  see  by  the  specimens  sent  that  no 
complaint  can  be  made  of  this  variety.  [The  length  of  the 
stalk  of  the  leaf  was  11  inches,  and  of  the  flower  10  inches.] 
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I  placed  the  V.  odorata  peniuls,  of  New  York,  among  the 
singles  ;  it  was  an  error,  the  variety  is  a  double  one. — A.  R. 


ROMAN  AND  DOUBLE  PINK  VIOLETS. 

A  CHEAT  deal  of  useful  information  has  been  given  lately 
about  Violets,  but  no  one  has  spoken  of  Roman  Violets  or  of 
the  Double  Pink.  I  brought  some  of  the  former  from  the  ruins 
of  Caraealla's  Biths  in  Rome  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 
found  them  answer  perfectly,  producing  masses  of  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  They  are  excessively  sweet,  of  a  much 
darker  blue  than  the  Russian  ;  the  flowers  grow  on  slight  round 
stalks  well  above  the  leaves.  They  only  require  to  be  planted 
in  a  border  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  run  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  they  do  not  like  being  moved  or  divided.  The 
Double  Pink  Violets  I  think  lovely,  and  they  quite  repay  the 
trouble  of  moving  occasionally  to  fresh  beds  and  dividing, 
which  like  many  others  they  require.  Their  leaves  are  very 
apt  to  be  variegated  with  white  veins  when  not  attended  to,  or 
in  very  dry  weather. — E.  St.  J. 


EDWARDSIA  MICROPHYLLA. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  we  have  passed  through, 
a  plant  of  this  shrub  growing  against  a  south-west  wall  has  more 
flowers  upon  it  than  I  have  known  before,  although  it  did  not 
receive  the  least  protection  and  is  fully  exposed  to  the  weather 
— growing,  in  fact,  against  the  rounded  corner  of  a  building. 
I  attribute  its  flowering  well  this  season  to  the  dry  situation  it 
occupies  and  its  wood  being  well  ripened  last  summer,  for  it 
seems  to  have  suffered  much  less  than  Ceanothus  papillosus  ou 
one  side  of  it  and  a  Myrtle  on  the  other,  both  of  which  are  very 
much  injured,  especially  the  latter. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this  Edwardsia  entitles 
it  to  more  attention,  for  individually  they  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  most  of  the  Leguminous  order,  to  which  it  belonj^s,  while 
the  neatness  of  its  foliage  is  also  in  its  favour.  As  a  flowering 
plant  I  hardly  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  made  to  present  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  bloom  to  render  it  a  favourite  with  the 
plant-exhibitor,  but  in  a  favoured  place  against  a  south  wall  it 
deserves  a  site.  It  certainly  never  has  so  gorgeous  an  appear- 
ance as  Clianthus  puniceus,  but  is  assuredly  hardier  than  that 
plant,  and  its  bright  yellow  bloom  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
olu3ters  of  crimson  on  the  Clianthus.  Both  plants  do  better 
out  of  doors  than  in-doors  when  a  favourable  position  can  be 
found  for  them ;  and  as  the  Edwardsia  has  passed  through 
the  past  winter  scathless,  I  would  advise  its  being  tried  in 
other  places. — J.  Robson. 


VEGETABLE   PROTECTIVE   RESEMBLANCES. 

I  must  own  that  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  general  term  "  pro- 
tective resemblance"  to  the  special  term  "mimicry,"  as  the 
latter  seems  to  imply  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent  volition, 
which  in  the  instances  oiled  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Bates,  and 
Tfimen,  I  believe  does  not  apply,  whereas  there  are,  I  believe, 
cases  where  instinct  does  come  into  play,  not  acting  physiologi- 
cally as  Mr.  Bennett  would  seem  to  assert,  but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  disguises. 

Protective  resemblances  appear  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
roughly  classed  as  general  and  special,  though  both  run  into 
«ach  other.  Of  general  resemblances  there  are  so  many  that  I 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  enumerate  instances,  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  some  examples  of  special  protective 
resemblances  which  I  have  noted. 

As  to  plants  I  believe  protective  or  useful  resemblances  are 
far  commoner  than  some  writers  seem  to  think. 

That  excellent  observer  Dr.  Barchell,  in  his  "  Travels,"  vol.  i  , 
p.  10,  remarks : — "  On  picking  up  from  the  stony  ground  what 
was  supposed  a  curiously  shaped  pebble,  it  proved  to  be  a  plant, 
and  an  additional  new  species  to  the  tribe  of  Mesembryantbe- 
mum,  but  in  colour  and  appearance  boie  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  the  stones  between  which  it  was  growing.  On  the 
same  ground  was  found  a  species  of  the  Gryllus  tribe  amongst 
the  stones,  and  so  exactly  like  them  in  colour  and  even  in  shape 
that  it  could  never  have  been  discovered  had  it  not  been  ob- 
served juet  at  a  moment  when  in  motion,  and  as  if  more  com- 
pletely to  elude  notice  it  seldom  stirred,  and  even  then  but 
•alowly. 

"  The  intention  of  Nature  in  these  instances  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  when  she  gave  to  the  chameleon  the  power  of 
accommodating  its  colour  in  a  certain  degree  to  that  of  the 


object  nearest  it,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  its 
locomotive  powers.  By  their  form  and  colour,  this  insect  may 
pass  unobserved  by  those  birds,  which  otherwise  would  soon 
extirpate  a  species  so  little  able  to  elude  its  pursuers,  and  this 
juicy  little  Mesembryanthemum  may  generally  escape  the  notice 
of  cattle  and  wild  animals." 

I  may  here  remark  that  a  great  number  of  Karoo  plants  have 
tuberous  roots  of  similar  form  and  colour,  and  it  is  especially 
curious  to  notice  that,  amongst  the  Aselepiadefe,  many  species, 
such  as  Eaphionueme,  which  are  found  in  the  grassy  country, 
have  their  tubers  hidden  beneath  the  soil,  whilst  others,  which 
occur  in  the  stony  Karoo,  such  as  Brachystelma  filiforme,  have 
them  above  the  soil,  and  so  perfect'y  do  they  resemble  the 
stones  amongst  which  they  are  found,  that,  when  not  in  leaf,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

Of  imitating  plants  I  may  mention  Ajuga  ophrydis,  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  in  South  Afiica,  which  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  Orchid,  as  also  does  Impatiens  capensis, 
another  solitary  species.  I  mention  these  especially  because 
they  are  very  striking,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
in  any  way  specially  useful,  noting,  however,  that  the  latter 
plant  is  much  frequented  by  insects,  often  by  similar  species  to 
those  which  frequent  Angrjeeum  and  Mystacidinm,  plants  aSeot- 
ing  similar  localities. 

I  would  remark  how  long  it  often  is  before  frugivorous  birds 
discover  fruit  not  indigenous  to  the  country. 

In  the  drought  of  18G5  I  was  much  struck  by  this.  We  had 
a  solitary  Damson  tree,  which  had  not  previously  borne  much 
fruit,  but  which  that  year  had  abundance.  The  monsebirds 
(Colons)  and  the  Red-wing  (Inida  moria)  had  devoured  the 
Almond  and  Peach  blossoms  and  the  Figs.  With  two  double- 
barrelled  guns  we  could  not  keep  them  from  the  latter.  Mean- 
while the  Dimsou  tree  was  never  touched,  but  ripened  its  fruit 
beautifully.  Oq  the  morning  of  Christmas  Diy  my  friend  in- 
tended taking  them  to  his  sister-in-law.  Two  hours  later  there 
was  not  a  Damson  on  the  tree  ;  the  birds  had  just  found  them 
out,  and  had  strewn  the  ground  with  their  stones. — J.  P. 
jjANSEL  Weale,  BrooTdyn,  near  King  William's  Toion,  Kaffraria. 
(Nature.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
flowers  of  P.eoxia  Wittjianniana,  a  species  of  this  highly 
ornamental  genus,  which  we  believe  to  be  little  known  and 
not  much  in  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  a  yellow 
Preony,  and  although  smaller  in  the  flower  than  the  other 
species  usually  found  in  gardens,  and  single,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  pretty  and  interesting  plant.  This  is  one  of  the  very  nume- 
rous plants  first  received  in  the  country  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  now  there  is  no  trace  in  the  garden.  It 
came  from  Mr.  Hirtwiss,  Director  of  the  Nitika  Garden  in  the 
Crimea,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Wittmann  in  the  Taurian 
Caucasus. 

Messes.    Sutton    &   Sons,   Seedsmen   to  the  Queen, 

Reading,  will  have  their  Annual  Root  Show,  at  Reading,  on 
Saturday,  November  18'h.  This  show,  wbieh  is  open  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  established  by,  and  has  been  conducted 
solely  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Upwards  of  £70  are  offered  this  year  for  the 
best  specimens  of  Swedes,  Turnips,  K  ihl  Ribi,  Mangel,  Pota- 
toes, &e.,  including  no  less  than  20  guineas  in  plate  and  money 
for  twenty-four  specimens  of  Buttons'  Improved  Champion 
S  .vede  ;  and  a  £.3  os.  cup  is  given  by  Messrs.  Griflin,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, for  the  best  collection  of  roots.  Full  particulars  may 
be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 


Crystal  Palace. — The  additions  to  the  permanent  depart- 
ments have  been  during  the  past  year  principally  in  regard  to 
natural  history,  Tlie  science  of  marine  zoology  is  to  be  ex- 
emplified, and  means  fur  the  proper  exhibition  of  living 
animals  in  their  natural  condition  have  been  provided.  The 
most  complete  aquarium  that  has  ever  been  constructed  on 
scientific  principles  is  prepared,  and  will  shortly  be  opened. 
It  is  in  a  special  building  300  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  There 
are  sixty  titiks  in  all,  supplied  constantly  with  fresh  sea  water, 
of  which  700  tons  (1.50,000  gallons)  are  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  largest  tank  has  a  capacity  of  4000  gallons.  In  these  re- 
ceptacles the  natural  conditions  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are 
to  be  reproduced,  and  a  practically  unknown  wondrous  world  of 
life  will  be  open  to  our  inspection,  as  it  has  never  been  before. 

A  Rose  show  will  be  held  on  June  2i'h,     A  show  of  dogs  is 
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to  open  on  the  2 ad  of  Jane,  and  will  last  foitr  days  ;  while  the 
13th  of  July  has  been  appointed  for  a  cat  show,  and  it  will  be 
the  first  that  has  ever  been  held.  We  are  so  apt  to  joke  about 
cats,  that  most  of  us  forget,  or  are  ignorant  of,  what  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  animal  are  known  and  domi- 
ciled in  this  country.  These,  although  of  high  value,  have 
never  been  brought  together  for  exhibition,  as  the  dogs  have. 
There  are,  besides,  to  be  shows  of  poultry,  singing  and  cage 
birds,  and  Pigeons.      Of  these  last-named  there  is  to  be  an 


especially  interesting  exhibition.  On  the  2G'.h  of  June  there 
will  be  a  great  Pigeon  Concours,  after  the  continental  fashion, 
when  one  thousand  Pigeons,  of  the  true  homing  varieties,  will 
be  liberated  to  race  for  prizes  to  various  stations  in  Belgium. 
These  will  be  of  the  same  breed  as  the  messengers  employed 
during  the  Franco-German  war — many  will  be  the  identical 
birds.  They  are  not  what  we  call  Carriers;  the  English  Carrier 
is  a  fancy  breed,  and  is,  indeed,  misnamed,  for  he  can  seldom 
or  never  be  used  properly  for  the  service  of  conveying  message?. 


SOBRALIA  MACEANTHA,  var.  ALBIDA. 


The  plant  vic  have  the  pleasure  to  figure  for  the  first  time 
was  exhibited  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gar- 
den, South  Ken- 
sington, by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams, 
of  the  Victoria 
Nursery,  I'ppor 
Holloway.  It  is 
at  once  a  very 
rare  and  beau- 
tiful variety  of 
the  well-known 
Sobralia  ma- 
crantha.  The 
reed-like  stems 
and  leaves  very 
much  resemble 
those  of  some 
species  of  Pani- 
cum  —  more  so 
than  the  gi'o-\vth 
of  an  Orchidace- 
ous plant.  The 
stems  are  some 
3  or  4  feet  in 
height,  and  very 
slender,  produc- 
ing upon  the 
ends  of  the 
shoots,  when 
they  are  mature, 
numerous  lai-ge 
flowers,  which 
measure  up- 
wards uf  6  inch- 
es in  diameter. 
The  sepals  and 
petals  arc  of  a 
soft  creamy  or 
French  white ; 
the  lip  is  very 
large  and  spread- 
ing, of  a  uni- 
form, soft,  rich 
purple,  which 
contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the 
pale-coloirrcd  sepals  and  petals.  From  its  distinctness  and  deli- 
cate beauty  this  plant  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  Orchifiaceous  plants. 

The  genus  Sobralia,  unfortunately,  is  to  a  great  extent  neg- 


lected by  the  majority  of  amateur  gi-owers    of  Orchids — a  facf 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  although  it  cannot  be  denied 

that  the  indivi- 
dual flowers  are 
very  fugacious, 
yet  the  quantity 
produced,  and 
the  soft  and 
beautiful  colours 
of  the  blooms, 
make  ample  com- 
pensation for  its. 
short-lived  pro- 
perties. 

Sobralias  are 
all  terrestrial, 
plants,  destitute 
of  pseudo -bulbs, 
and  are  cha- 
racterised by 
slender  reed- 
like stems,  bear- 
ing dark  green, 
plaited,  acu- 
minate leaves. 
They  should  be 
potted  in  rough 
jicat,  sphagnum 
moss,  and  good 
leaf  mould  and 
sand,  to  which 
may  be '  added  a 
little  sound  turfy 
loam.  In  pot- 
ting let  the  drain- 
age be  good,  but 
the  plants  should 
not  be  elevated 
above  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  as 
is  practised  for 
epiphytal  spe- 
cies of  this  order. 
The  best  place 
to  grow  them 
is  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya 
house.  At  all 
seasons  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  essential  to  their  well-being,, 
but  in  winter  much  less  will  sufSce  than  is  necessary  during  the 
period  of  growth  and  flower.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  all  are  natives 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.— Expeeto  Crede- 


WOEK  FOE 

KITOnEN   OAEDEN. 

EvMY  spare  piece  of  ground  must  now  be  trenched-np  in 
readiness  for  planting  IlrusseJs  Sprouts  and  early  Savoys.  The 
detached  leaves  from  Cahhagc  beds  in  bearing  should  be  re- 
moved and  trenched-in,  not  left  to  wither  and  rot  amongst 
growing  crops,  forming  a  harbour  for  slugs  and  other  vermin. 
Afparar/Hs  beds  are  likely  to  meet  with  a  severe  cutting  this 
year  oii  account  of  the  lateness  of  other  vegetables,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  liberally  supplied  with  stimulants  in  the  shape 
of  liquid  manure  and  salt.  The  cutting,  however,  must  be 
gradually  lessened.  Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  discon- 
tinue entirely  the  cutting  of  young  beds.  A  few  drills  of  Capf 
liroccnli  may  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil,  to  be  thinned  out  and 
kept  standing.     The  trenches  which  have  been  prepared  for 


THE   WEEK. 

early  Cdcrij  should  now  be  planted  without  delay;  lift  the 
plants  froiu  the  nursery  bed  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  plant 
them  at  a  foot  apart,  using  a  trowel  or  small  fork  in  preference 
to  a  dibble,  and  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  after 
they  have  started  into  growth  plenty  of  liquid  manure  poured 
upon  the  soil  from  the  spout  of  a  watering-pot  without  tho 
rose.  If  from  drought  the  tops  require  freshening,  a  sprinkling 
of  pure  water  is  best.  Prick-out  late-sown  Celery,  and  keep  all- 
young  advancing  crops  well  supplied  with  water.  Thin-out 
young  seedling  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Blarroms  on  ridges, 
and  see  that  transplanted  ones  do  not  want  for  water;  tilt  tha 
glasses  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  shut  down  close  in  the 
evening.  Liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure  must  be  kepi 
up  to  Cauliflowers  in  order  to  have  them  fine.     Continue  a) 
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regular  and  short  intervals  to  tie-up  Lettuces  for  blanching, 
and  thin-out  all  advancing  crops  of  the  varieties  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  which  are  always  best  left  to  perfect  themselves  where 
Bown ;  and  if  small  sowings  are  kept  up  at  short  intervals 
transplanting  will  be  superfluous.  Continue  to  keep  the  sur- 
face well  forked-np  amongst  the  growing  crops  of  Peas  and 
Beans.  This  is  at  all  times  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results,  as  it  increases  their  productiveness,  and  by  keeping 
them  in  a  vigorous-growing  state  assists  greatly  to  ward  off  the 
injurious  effects  of  mildew,  which  too  often  attacks  the  late- 
sown  ones.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
pulverising  the  soil,  besides  exposing  it  more  to  atmospheric 
influence,  has  a  great  effect  in  retaining  moisture  about  the 
roots  during  the  dry  weather,  which,  together  with  hardness  of 
surface,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  production 
of  mildew.  If  this  begins  to  show  itself  a  very  weak  solution 
of  salt  and  water  sprinkled  over  the  tops  will  check  its  progress. 
Keep  up  successional  sowings  of  Eadishes,  Lettuces,  and  Salads, 
which  require  to  be  sown  often  now  in  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  demand  ;  the  north  side  of  a  sloping  bank  is  the  best 
situation  for  these  sowings ;  let  those  who  doubt  it  try,  and 
they  will  soon  be  convinced.  Continue  to  make  suoceesional 
sowing  of  Turnips,  and  dress  both  these  and  other  crops  likely 
to  be  infested  with  the  fly  with  charcoal  dust  when  they  are  in 
a  wet  state. 

FRUIT    GATiDEN. 

Great  activity  must  now  be  exercised  in  this  department,  as 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  will  require  constant  attention  in 
stopping  superfluous  shoots  and  nailing-in.  Peaches  may  now 
have  their  final  disbudding.  Let  every  shoot  not  required  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife  and  (he  remainder  be  carefully 
nailed-in  ;  if  any  of  the  extreme  shoots  are  getting  out  of  bounds 
they  may  be  stopped  within  a  few  joints  of  the  base  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fruit,  but  take  care  to  train-up  another  shoot  to 
succeed.  Give  the  fruit  another  moderate  thinning,  but  leave 
more  than  will  eventually  be  required,  as  a  portion  will  certainly 
fall  oft  in  stoning.  Apricots  must  be  thinned  with  the  same 
discretion.  Keep  the  lateral  shoots  of  Vines  closely  stopped 
at  the  first  j  lint.  The  practice  of  removing  them  entirely  is 
objectionable,  as  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  and,  doubtless, 
they  were  placed  there  for  some  good  purpose  ;  by  retaining  a 
joint  we  preserve  them  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  serve  in 
the  economy  of  the  Vine.  We  should  always  endeavour  to 
assist  the  operations  of  nature  as  well  as  judiciously  check  over- 
luxuriance,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  tree  more  tractable 
than  the  Vine. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Recently  transplanted  shrubs  and  trees  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  with  water  until  they  become  fairly  established.  It 
is  frequently  the  case,  however,  that  too  much  water  is  given 
at  the  roots,  thereby  souring  the  soil  and  rendering  it  uncon- 
genial to  the  young  rootlets  and  the  aftergrowth  of  the  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  but  not  to  saturation,  and  the 
plants  should  be  watered  overhead  with  the  engine  on  the 
evenings  of  bright  days  ;  water  thus  given  will  be  of  more 
service  in  repairing  the  loss  sustained  by  evaporation  than  if 
given  in  excess  while  there  is  a  deficiency  of  active  rootlets 
to  absorb  it.  Where  E:)ses  are  infested  with  the  grub,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants  frequently  to  destroy  this 
pest.  Green  fly  is  also  sometimes  very  troublesome  at  this 
season  ;  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine  on  two  or 
three  successive  evenings  will  greatly  assist  in  clearing  the 
trees  of  these  destructive  vermin.  With  wind  north  and  north- 
east and  a  fair  prospect  of  a  sharp  frost  any  night,  there  is  no 
temptation  to  commence  bedding-out  in  earnest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  we  shall  have  experienced  a  favourable 
change  before  the  appearance  of  this  notice,  and  that  the  plant- 
ing of  all  properly-prepared  stock  may  be  proceeding  under 
favourable  conditions.  Branches  of  evergreens  are  easily  enough 
obtained  about  most  places,  and  a  sprinkling  of  these  stuck 
into  the  beds  after  planting  will  be  of  great  service  in  protect- 
ing the  plants  from  the  drying  effects  of  bright  sun,  &o.,  and 
will  also  ward-off  a  degree  of  frost  which  to  unprotected  plants 
would  be  destructive.  All  shoots  which  are  long  enough  to  be 
injured  by  being  blown  about  by  the  wind  should  be  pegged- 
down  immediately  on  planting  out.  A  good  watering  should 
be  given  to  the  beds  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots ;  this, 
however,  will  be  better  done  in  the  morning,  if  there  be  any 
reason  to  fear  frost. 

GKEENHODSE    AND    CONSEIiVATOBT. 

As  the  New  Holland  plants  go  out  of  bloom  the  seed-pods 
should  be  picked  off,  the  shoots  cut  back  and  arranged  in  the 


form  most  favourable  to  secure  a  compact  growth,  placing 
them  in  any  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  until  they  fairly  start 
into  growth.  When  the  buds  have  fairly  started  will  be  the 
time  for  shifting  such  as  require  more  pot  room,  as  they  can 
then  be  kept  somewhat  close  for  a  fortnight  to  encourage  a 
free  root-action,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  buds  breaking 
scantily.  Some  plants,  as  Borouias,  Leschenaultias,  Erios- 
temons,  &e.,  would  now  be  best  in  a  frame  or  pit,  where,  while 
they  have  free  ventilation,  they  could  be  protected  from  chill- 
ing draughts.  Syringe  the  young  plants  occasionally,  and 
sprinkle  the  vacant  parts  so  as  to  preserve  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere. 

STOVE. 

Many  of  the  climbers  in  this  house  will  now  be  growing 
rapidly,  and  some  of  them  will  be  showing  bloom,  especially 
the  Stephanotis  and  AUamandas ;  if  room  can  be  spared  to 
prevent  the  plants  becoming  entangled,  it  is  not  advisablc- 
to  train  them  too  soon,  or  possibly  some  of  the  flowers  may 
prove  blind.  The  most  forward  of  the  Clerodendrons  will  now 
be  showing  their  bloom  panicles ;  encourage  them  as  much 
as  possible  by  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  manure 
water,  and  guard  against  red  spider  and  insects  of  all  kinds. 
Eondeletias,  Ixoras,  Gloriosas,  and  the  like  must  also  be 
encouraged  in  a  similar  manner,  as  must  all  young  growing 
specimens.  Ventilate  freely  both  by  night  and  day,  and  keep- 
a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  Plants  for  winter-blooming 
must  be  attended  to,  and  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c.,  may,  as 
they  come  into  bloom,  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house.  Look 
to  successional  crops  of  these,  especially  of  the  old  Achimenes 
coccinea. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF   THE  LAST   WEEK. 

A  GREAT  week  of  work,  and  yet  not  much  to  write  about. 
Alter  the  frost  and  snow  of  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  weather 
on  the  whole  has  been  milder,  and  we  exposed  all  our  bedding 
plants  to  the  rain  of  the  following  days.  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Peas,  &e.,  have  suffered  considerably  in  some  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  still  more  farther  north.  A  visitor  told  id 
that  in  Yorkshire  even  the  Cabbages  held  down  their  heads, 
and  the  Potatoes  in  his  little  garden,  which  were  very  forward, 
were  much  blackened.  In  our  rather  elevated  position  we  have 
suffered  but  little,  but,  rather  singularly,  in  a  good  many  spots 
the  hardy  male  Fern  has  been  touched  at  the  points  before  the 
expansion  of  the  fronds. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatoes,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  have  been  unusually 
good  this  season,  and  we  have  seen  no  signs  of  the  disease. 
The  earliest  outside  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  if  we  have  no 
severe  May  frosts,  there  will  be  an  early  return  of  tubers  on 
sloping  banks,  and  even  on  flat  borders.  Our  ground  being 
very  limited,  we  plant  now  only  for  early  supply.  We  have 
got  through  a  good  part  of  our  early  Potatoes,  have  a  portion 
still  left,  fully  ripened  and  nice  tubers,  and  a  fair  piece  in 
an  earth  pit  covered  with  old  sashes  at  night,  and  exposed  in 
favourable  days,  with  the  tubers  about  half-grown,  and  we 
thought  we  were  doing  pretty  well.  As  the  single  feather  in 
the  air  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  the  healthiness, 
ripeness,  and  freedom  from  spots  of  our  Potatoes  under  glass- 
gave  us  grateful  anticipations  of  what  we  might  expect  the 
great  open-air  crops  to  be  in  these  islands.  A  month  ago 
we  saw  in  Luton  fine-looking  Potatoes,  round  in  shape,  selling 
at  9d.  a  punnetful,  quite  enough  for  a  treat  for  a  small  family. 
These  we  found  came  from  the  Channel  Islands.  We  have 
known  them  come  even  considerably  earlier  to  our  country 
towns  from  the  South  of  France  and  the  northern  coast  o£ 
Africa.  Thanks,  therefore,  to  quick  transit,  the  artisan  in  our 
towns  can,  as  respects  many  early  vegetables,  follow  very  quickly 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  landed  gentry.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
commerce  it  would  be  useless  to  force  Rhubarb,  except  in  ths 
earliest  part  of  the  winter.  In  the  midland  and  even  the 
northern  counties  we  have  seen  on  the  stalls  nice,  though  short, 
bunches  of  Rhubarb  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  when  ours 
was  just  beginning  to  show  above  ground  ;  we  could  not  have 
sent  to  market  such  Potatoes  as  those  referred  to  at  such  a 
time  and  at  such  a  price.  The  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  quick  transit  would  beat  us. 

We  make  a  passing  allusion  to  this  subject,  because  when 
recently  advocating  larger  kitchen  gardens,  or  at  least  vegetable 
grounds,  and  less  of  lawns,  some  gentlemen  have  said,  "  Why, 
in  many  cases  we  could  buy  vegetables  cheaper  than  we  cars 
grow  them."    As  to  such  early  vegetables,  we  concede  the  fact 
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where  markets  are  close  at  hand  and  there  is  steam  or  rail- 
way transit.  We  can  produce  the  results  of  any  climate ;  but 
we  cannot  in  point  of  economy  and  earliness  compete  with 
more  sunny  and  foathern  latitudes.  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  in  our  opinion  is  just  this,  that  the  possessors  of  gardens 
close  to  market  towns  north  of  London  may  often  find  it  more 
economical  to  purchase  early  productions  than  to  grow  them. 
If  they  are  several  miles  from  such  marts  the  expense  of  going 
and  coming  must  be  taken  into  account.  Then  to  this  must 
be  added  the  great  value  of  freshness  and  perfection.  Those 
Potatues  on  the  stall  looked  very  well.  Our  practiced  eye  could 
see  at  once  that  when  cooked  they  would  be  waxy  and  sticky, 
destitute  of  the  rich  flivour  of  a  fully  ripened  floury  tuber  ]\ist 
taken  out  of  the  soil,  and  which,  instead  of  sticking,  would  be 
almost  melting  in  the  mouth.  Siill,  the  Potatoes  referred  to 
would  be  new,  even  if  in  quality  they  were  inferior  to  good  old 
Potatoes.  Change  in  such  matters  is  ever  desirable,  and  the 
hardworking  man  appreciates  such  a  change  even  more  than 
those  who  are  ever  seeking  after  some  new  enjoyment.  We 
should  be  sorry  if  rapidity  of  transit  should  in  the  case  of  the 
pos=e56ors  of  gardens  lead  them  partially  to  lose  the  sense  and 
leli.-h  of  what  is  really  the  best.  List  year  a  gentleman  told 
ns  that  his  Peas  were  all  eaten  by  vermin,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  grow  no  more,  lay  part  of  his  garden  in  fallow,  and  send  to 

only  five  miles  off,  and  get  a  few  pecks  or  bushels  as 

wanted.  He  did  so  last  year,  and  heard  no  complaints  as  to 
quality;  he  was  not  much  of  a  judge,  and  cared  nothing  or 
little  about  Peas.  This  again  is  just  a  case  in  point.  There 
must  be  a  perfect  want  of  the  sense  of  taste  it  a  man  can  par- 
take with  equal  relish  of  Peas  that  have  been  bagged  and  sent 
to  msrket,  exposed  on  a  stall,  and  bagged  or  batketed  again 
before  being  shelled,  and  those  which  have  been  carefully  picked 
a  short  time  before  they  are  boiled. 

Kidney  Beans. — Our  first  sowings  out  of  djors  are  a  failure. 
The  seed,  though  treated  with  every  care,  has  rotted  as  it 
swelled,  entirely  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
heat.  As  soon  as  we  found  this  to  be  the  case  we  sowed  in 
6iuch  pots,  five  or  six  beans  in  each,  and  plunged  them  in  a 
mild  hotbed.  When  duly  hardened  off  we  shall  plant  them  out, 
bills  and  all,  disturbing  them  but  little.  It  was  no  fault  of  the 
seed,  as  that  came  up  without  a  miss  in  a  little  heat.  Several 
similar  cases  have  occurred  from  sowing  ra'her  early,  and  the 
seed  has  been  blamed  when  cold  and  wet  were  the  causes  of 
f  liiure.  Had  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  btea  warmer  and  drier, 
Ibe  seedlings  would  have  been  right  enough.  Scarlet  Runners 
hive  stood  the  early  sowing  better,  and  are  peeping  through, 
and  those  not  doing  so  are  safe.  The  weather,  however,  has 
been  cold  enough  for  them  ;  in  fact,  as  yet  we  have  had  the 
months  of  April  and  May  reversed,  and  we  shall  not  be  in  too 
great  haste  to  turn  tender  plants  out  of  doors.  Bedded  plants 
and  Dahlias  early  planted  have  been  injured  in  some  places  as 
mich  as  the  Putatocs,  and  though  they  may  recover,  it  is  as 
weV  that  such  checks  should  not  be  experienced. 

Watering  and  Muldiing  —\fe  found  that  our  earliest  Peas 
out  of  doors  were  rather  at  a  standstill,  but  we  disliked  the 
idea  of  watering  them,  Roses,  &e.,  until  the  ground  should  be 
warmer.  The  weather  being  milder,  we  soaked  the  rows  with 
houee  sewage,  as  from  suds  and  dish-washings,  which  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  months  are  always  warmer  than  the  open 
air  water.  Gave  also  a  watering  to  the  earliest  Cabbages,  for 
wo  want  them  in,  as  they  are  later  than  usual,  even  the  earliest 
of  them,  having  lost  the  most  of  those  planted  in  the  autumn. 
These,  as  well  as  the  Peas,  had  the  surface  soil  forked  over 
previously,  as  the  rains  had  rather  baked  the  surface,  and 
where  free  growth  is  concerned  an  open  surface  is  all-import- 
ant. The  Potatoes  at  the  foot  of  walls,  and  which  had  become 
dry  from  the  rains  not  touching  them,  have  done  wonders 
since  they  were  watered  with  'sewage  slightly  warmed.  When 
fully  exposed  we  should  never  think  of  watering  Potatoes.  In 
dry  seasons,  however,  they  are  the  better  of  earthing-up ;  it 
helps  to  keep  more  moisture  about  the  roots.  We  never  had 
■finer  Potatoes  than  last  season,  and  yet  the  fibres  must  have 
searched  far  for  moisture,  as  the  tubers  seemed  as  it  they 
had  been  gathered  from  mounds  of  dry  ashes.  The  earliest 
apjing  Cauliflowers  were  also  well  watered,  and  to  keep  the 
moisture  in,  earth  was  drawn  with  a  hoe  to  the  stems,  so  as 
to  leave  a  hollow  all  the  way  for  future  walir'og  if  necessary. 
If  the  weather  should  continue  dry  we  shall  mulch  all  such 
<!rops  with  half-decayed  dung,  or  anything  we  can  find,  to  save 
watering,  and  when  plants  are  well  established  thij  often 
answers  better  than  frequent  watering. 

Bit  for  appearance  surface  mannring  has  advantages  of  its 


own.  The  manure  will  not  yield  the  luxuriance  of  growth  that 
it  would  do  when  mingled  with  the  soil,  but  it  will  give  greater 
sweetness  and  richness  even  to  the  best  vegetables  ;  and  as  for 
fruit  and  flowers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  manure 
on  the  surface,  instead  of  incorporating  the  manure  with  the 
soil.  A  farmer,  with  whom  we  had  an  argument  once  about 
leaving  his  rather  strawy  manure  to  be  dried  on  the  field  like 
so  many  haycocks  before  ploughing  it  down  for  Turnips,  thought 
he  had  us  at  an  advantage  when  he  saw  rather  rotten  manure 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  a  flower  bed  to  become  thoroughly 
sweetened  before  it  was  pricked  in  shallow.  But  the  objects 
aimed  at  were  quite  different — rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  in 
the  case  of  the  Turnip,  moderate  growth  and  free-blooming  in 
the  case  of  the  flower  bed.  Without  noting  chemical  principles, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  all  manures  of  vege- 
table or  animal  origin  tell  most  on  free-blooming  when  pre- 
sented in  a  sweet  state,  and  within  free  reach  of  atmospheric 
influences. 

With  all  our  progress  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  aa  to  water- 
ing, manuring,  and  surface-mulching.  Many  a  plant  out  of 
doors  and  in-doors  is  watered  out  of  existence.  Mulching 
with  litter  or  dung  will  help  to  keep  roots  warm  in  winter,  but 
if  left  on  in  the  warm  days  of  spring  and  early  summer  it  will 
just  have  the  opposite  effect  of  keeping  the  soil  cool :  hence  for 
even  vegetables,  and  especially  for  flower  beds,  it  is  important 
that  the  soil  be  warmed  before  mulching  is  freely  resorted  to, 
as  when  applied  it  not  only  helps  to  keep  moisture  in,  but  also 
to  keep  heat  out. 

Then  as  to  the  effects  of  manure  in  a  rather  fresh  rank  state, 
and  similar  manure  more  wasted  and  decayed,  but  nicely 
sweetened,  anyone  may  convince  himself  by  just  trying  two 
rows  of  Celery  differently  treated.  If  we  desired  huge  plants 
rather  than  sweetness  and  crispness,  we  would  give  a  good 
depth  of  strong  rather  fresh  manure,  with  8  inches  of  more 
rotten  manure  and  soil  on  the  top.  Were  le  ps  free  growth  and 
sweetness  of  flavour  the  object,  we  wouli^  :  _  iiom  6  to  9  inches 
of  well-sweetened  decayed  hotbed  dung,  with  about  an  equal 
amount  of  soil. 

As  we  have  nothing  but  tanks  now  to  depend  upon,  our 
main  pond  being  dry,  we  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  finally 
transplanting  much  Celery,  as  but  little  water  will  serve  it 
whilst  in  the  beds  in  which  it  was  pricked  out. 

TRUIT    DErAETMENT. 

Took  the  opportunity  of  a  warm  morning  to  give  a  good 
engining  with  water  to  Apricots  and  Peaches.  The  wind  shifts 
so  much  to  north  and  east,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
lash  the  trees  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  used  chiefly  clear 
soot  water,  as  it  rather  nourishes  the  foliage,  and  no  insects 
seem  much  to  like  it — it  is  always  better  to  keep  them  away 
than  to  destroy  them  when  they  come.  Some  of  the  trees  have 
suffered  considerably  from  the  frost,  but  the  crop  will  be  very 
fair.  Plums  we  fear  will  not  come  up  to  our  expectation,  and 
the  rich  profusion  of  bloom.  Fur  days  when  in  bloom  the 
trees  were  constantly  wet,  and  then  frosty  nights  and  cold 
easterly  winds  seemed  to  wrap  the  petals  round  the  incipient 
fruit  like  so  many  tight  indiarnbber  bands,  and  instead  of 
swelling,  great  numbers  dropped  off.  There  will  on  most  kinds 
be  a  fair  crop,  but  we  do  not  think  we  shall  need  much  thin- 
ning. Apricots,  too,  are  very  impatient  of  constant  damp 
whi  st  they  are  in  full  bloom.  With  drainage  secured  it  is  not 
easy  to  hurt  them  with  moisture  at  the  roots.  Many  trees  he- 
become  unhealthy  and  ultimately  die  from  dryness  at  the  roots 
alone.  In  many  places,  it  fine  weather  continue,  they  will 
rejoice  in  a  good  watering. 

We  watered  all  the  moat  forward  Strawberries  out  of  doors, 
missing  this  season  the  plants  which  did  not  show  bloom,  as 
they  are  growing  quite  strongly  enough.  In  some  cases  it  is 
easy  to  detect  a  fruitful  and  an  unfruitful  plant  at  a  distance, 
the  latter  is  so  much  more  luxuriant.  This  holds  good  as  re- 
spects the  plants  turned  out  of  pots  last  season  after  they  had 
fruited.  As  already  stated,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
frost  killed  the  fruit  buds.  S  'me  pieces  are  pretty  well  up  to 
the  mark,  but  as  a  rule,  our  crop  will  not  be  equal  to  that  of 
former  years. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  orchard  house  have  been 
watered,  and  we  must  begin  to  thin  freely.  The  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  but  they  had  glorious  sunshine  when  in 
bloom.  We  gave  a  good  soaking  to  trees  in  the  Peach  house, 
the  fruit  swelling  to  ripening,  using  previous  to  watering  a 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate  on  the  borders.  W'^ak  guano 
water  is  also  very  benefii:ial  after  the  last  swelling  is  progress- 
ing.    We  have  less   faith  in  guano  than  heretofore,  we  fear 
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the  old  fields  are  worn  out ;  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  when  genuine 
was  enough,  a  little  cow-droppings  water  helps  to  give  cool- 
ness. After  all  there  is  nothing  much  better  than  water  made 
from  the  droppings  of  animals,  if  allowed  to  ferment  and  clear 
itself  previous  to  use.  Employing  it  so  thick  so  as  to  leave  a 
crust  on  soil  or  pot,  keeps  out  the  air,  and  so  far  is  injurious. 

Vbicries. — We  proceeded  with  thinning  fruit,  and  tying  and 
regulating  the  late  Vines.  Those  in  the  orchard  house  are  show- 
ing well,  though  at  first  they  had  only  2  feet  of  a  border,  and  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  extend  it  to  the  walk  in  front,  but 
we  suspect  the  roots  are  now  among  the  rubble,  and  passing 
under  the  walk.  We  have  failed  every  year  to  proceed  with 
renewing  and  extending  Viae  borders  by  degrees ;  there  has 
been  so  much  to  do.  We  cannot  touch  the  outside  borders  at 
present,  as  they  are  a  thicket  of  bedding  plants,  but  we  watered 
in  front  of  the  wall  plate  with  warmed  manure  water  to  make 
sure  that  the  roots  were  not  too  dry.  When  the  bedding 
plants  are  gone  we  shall  move  the  litter  and  leaves,  so  that  the 
sun  heat  will  duly  warm  the  soil,  but  we  shall  not  do  that  at 
once,  or  in  a  hurry,  as  the  uncovering  of  Vine  borders  which 
have  been  kept  a  little  warm,  if  cold  weather  ensue,  is  apt 
to  give  a  check.  As  soon  as  a  press  of  fresh  work  has  been 
finished  we  should  like  to  find  time  and  material  to  renew  the 
Vines  by  degrees,  and  then  we  should  be  content  with  finer  and 
much  fewer  bunches. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPAKTIIENT. 

We  have  nearly  finished  the  pleasure  ground  changes. 
Lately  we  adverted  to  changes,  even  as  changes,  being  de- 
sirable. It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  very  best 
possible  combinations  and  arrangements  at  one  time,  may  be 
anything  but  the  best  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  In  a  new 
pleasure  ground  many  things  may  be  introduced  as  stand- 
points and  for  variety,  even  if  somewhat  mechanical  or  merely 
artistic,  that  would  be  better  away  when  shrubs  and  trees  are 
assuming  bold  and  massive  proportion?. 

In  most  of  the  turfing  lately  done  we  had  the  sods  soaked 
before  laying  them  down,  and  this  saves  mucb  labour  after- 
wards. All  the  stretches  of  fresh  turfing  now  look  as  if  they 
had  been  laid  down  ior  years,  and  even  as  respects  manage- 
ment there  is  a  great  advantage  in  filling  up  every  hollow,  for 
ease  alike  to  scythe  and  machine.  Let  us  hint  once  more,  that 
a  large  lawn  kept  near  the  mark  is  a  large  source  of  expense. 

We  have  had  much  potting  and  moving,  and  hardening  oS 
bedding  plants,  leaving  them  exposed  in  the  beds  at  night, 
except  Culeup,  and  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  which  still  have 
protection,  as  we  shall  not  think  of  turning  them  out  for  several 
weeks ;  probably  about  the  23rd  we  may  begin  to  plant  out 
finally,  but  a  press  of  other  matters  has  prevented  our  pre- 
paring the  ground  so  well  as  we  like. 

We  piicked  oS  tender  annuals,  and  fresh  potted  Ferns,  Cala- 
diums,  &c.,  giving  the  latter  strong  lumpy  loam,  with  sweet 
manure  and  charcoal.  Placed  Achimenes  and  Gesneras  in  good 
positions. — R.  F. 

Early  Peas.— Mr.  G.  Green,  gardener  to  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Fitzgerald,  of  Charlton  Mackerell,  Somerset,  picked  his 
first  dish  of  Peas  on  the  10th,  although  he  might  have  done 
ao  on  the  Sth  inst.  The  sort  was  Sutton's  Ringleader.  They 
were  sown  in  the  open  air  on  November  19th,  and  had  but 
little  protection. 

TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Harrison,  Grange  Road,  Darlington. — List  of  Xau  Hoses  for 
1871. 

James  Dickson  A:  Sons,  102,  Eaatgate  Street,  and  Newton  Nnr- 
series,  Chester. —  C'atalorjuc  of  Beddinff-out  and  Border  Plants,  Xtw 
Hoses,  d-c. — Sui>]>kmtntarij  List  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.;,f*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  mijustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  tC'c,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London^  E.C. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 
Books  (J.  M.  S.  P.  T.).--The  "  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  "  is  Gs.  Cd. 

and  the  postage  would  be  8rf. 
Fruiterers   (Tr.  P.)-— Write  to  MesErs.  Webber,  Fruiterers,   Central 

Avenue.  Covent  Garden  Market,    In  Kelly's  "London  Directory  "  you^ill 

find  a  long  liet. 


PtAR  Leaves  Blackened  (T.  Barnes).— It  is  caused  by  cold.  See  an 
answer  ilarch  11th,  No.  528,  p.  342 

Liquid  Guano  for  Roses  {Subscriber). — We  should  put  from  10  ib3. 
to  12  lbs.  of  gaano  to  the  56-gallon  cask  of  ■vpater,  stirring  it  well  up  find 
allowing  it  to  settle  before  use.  When  empty  it  will  not  require  so  much 
to  bring  ii  to  the  same  strength  again,  as  a  good  x^ortion  of  the  guano  is 
only  partially  or  slowly  soluble,  and  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  will  be  enough.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  of  the  guano.  One;  a-week  will  be 
often  enough  to  apply  the  liquid  manure  unless  the  weather  should  be 
very  dry. 

Manetti  Rose  Stocks  (Q.  W,  fl".).— It  i8  very  doubtful  if  the  three- 
year-old  Manetti  stocks  transplanted  in  the  spring  of  1870, -will  ever  be 
worth  budding  on.  It  would  be  much  better  to  keep  them  as  stock  from 
which  to  raise  cuttings,  as  the  suckers  they  are  now  sending  up  will 
make  strong  shoots  this  summer,  and  will  be  very  good  for  making  into 
lengths  for  cuttings  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  inserting  tbeni 
about  8  inches  apart  in  rows  3  feet  from  each  other.  Mate  each  cutting 
from  7  to  9  inches  long,  of  the  strongest  and  smoothest  part  of  the  sucker?. 
Each  sucker  will  then  make  two  or  three  good  plants  for  budding  in  two 
years'  time.  Some  of  the  best  may  be  budded  where  they  stand  in  the 
following  season.  The  rows  of  cuttings  should  be  earthed-up  like  Celery, 
OQly  leaving  the  two  top  eyes  out  of  the  ground,  aud  in  transplanting  tbe 
lower  eyes  ought  to  be  cut  out.  If  the  stocks  must  be  bud'led  this  season, 
it  would  be  better  to  bud  on  the  young  suckers,  cutting  away  all  the  old 
wood,  and  if  carefally  done  the  suckeis  may  be  separated  with  the  bud 
on  them,  especially  if,  after  cutting  away  the  old  wood,  the  suckers  or© 
earthed-up  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  emit  roots,  in  which  case  if  the 
plants  were  strong,  three  or  four  suckers  on  each  ot  the  Manetti  stocks 
might  be  budded.  This  plan  would  require  care  and  attention,  but  success 
woiJdbemuch  more  likely  than  in  budding  on  the  old  wood,  especially 
as  no  Roses  on  the  Manetti  ao  well  unless  they  are  planted  with  the 
junction  of  the  scion  and  stock  at  least  2  inches  below  the  ground. 

Fungus  on  Rose  Leaves  (J.  L.  G.  and  Rose  Oardcn).— The _B,ose  leaves 
are  injured  by  the  orange  fungus  ;  the  whole  of  the  leaves  are  covered  wilh 
its  spores  though  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  orange  patches  are 
the  nuclei  from  which  the  spores  are  spreading.  It  is  not  necessary  i& 
pick  off  all  the  affected  leaves,  but  if  any  are  very  bad  tht-y  had  better  be 
removed.  Syringe  the  Rose  trees  with  soft-soap  water,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon, 
and  dnst  sulphiti*  on  them  while  wet.  The  plants  may  be  syringed  wilh 
IJure  water  two  or  three  days  after  the  application  of  the  soft  soap  and 
sulphur.  If  the  fungus  is  not  destroyed  by  the  first  application,  try  ft 
second. 

Yellow  Fungus  on  Roses  (An  Old  Subscriber).~Yo\i  will  see  an  ap- 
plicable answer  in  our  last  number. 

Geranium  Leaves  Spotted  (C.  J.  5.).— We  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  spot  on  the  leaves,  otherwise  than  that  it  is  due  to  the  plants  being 
grown  in  too  rich  soil,  the  watering  being  excessive,  and  the  atmosphere 
too  close.  "We  think  more  air  and  earlier  in  the  day,  accompanied  with 
more  heat,  would  set  them  right. 

Variegated  Geraniums  {A  Constant  Subscriber).  —  Silver  Tricolor 
Geraniums  are  Variegnted  Geraniums.  We  never  saw  Silver  Tricolors 
exhibited  against  Gold  Tricolors  exclusively. 

Compost  for  Musk,  Geraniums,  and  Calceolarias  (A  Subscriber)^ 
— For  Musk,  two  parts  light  turfy  loam  and  ono  part  of  leaf  soil  and 
sandy  peat  in  equil  proportions,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand. 
For  Geraniums,  two  parts  light  turfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil  or  old 
rotten  manure,  adding  sand  liberally.  For  the  Calceolarias,  two  parts- 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  half  a  part  of  old  cow  dung.  Fi  r 
seedling  plants  of  the  last  two  the  soil  must  be  made  very  fine,  and  p  r- 
ticularly  for  Calceolarias,  adding  fully  one-fourth  of  silver  sand.  S*  w 
the  Calceolaria  seed  on  the  surface,  ju^t  covering  with  silver  sand.  We 
cannot  lecommend  you  a  book  on  the  management  of  pigs. 

Geranium  Leaves  Spotted  (O.  W.). — We  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  spots  on  the  leaves,  but  consider  more  heat,  less  water,  and  a  free 
sweet  soil  with  abundance  of  air  would  set  them  all  rif,;ht.  It  is  due  to 
the  plants  in  a  majority  of  cases  growing  freely,  and  whilst  so  doing  re- 
ceiving a  check.  It  is  very  prevalent  this  season,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  changeable  weather.  We  do  not  know  where  shoots  of  tLe 
Indiarubber  plant  are  sold  for  grafting  or  budding. 

Black  Dots  on  Geranium  and  Fuchsia  Leaves  {Poplar). — The  small 
dots  on  the  Geranium  and  Fuchsia  leaves  are  caused  by  a  small  fly,  wbit-li 
has  been  brought  into  the  house  with  the  horse  droppings.  We  know  of 
no  means  of  freeing  the  leaves  of  the  black  dots.  They  mny,  however, 
be  removed  to  some  extent  by  frequent  syringing,  but  most  of  the  dots 
will  only  be  removed  with  the  leaves. 

Apple  and  Currant  Trees  (Amateur).  —  The  Apple  tree  leaves  are 
attacked  by  mildew ;  the  remedy  is  flowers  of  sulphur  applied  by  a 
sulphur-distribntor,  or  by  the  syringe.  In  the  case  of  Apple  trees,  2  ozp^ 
of  soft  soap  and  ^Ib.  of  sulphur  being  mixed  with  sufficient  warm  water 
to  form  a  thin  paste,  then  add  two  gallons  of  water,  aud  with  this  syrinpo 
the  trees.  The  Currant  trees  also  losing  their  leaves,  and  the  fruit  not 
setting,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  your  garden  is  not  drained,  or 
imperfectly  so.  This,  with  the  continued  cold  east  winds  would  lead  to 
the  evils  you  complain  of.  If  the  roots  have  struck  iuto  a  cold  subsoil, 
root-pruning  would  be  beneficial;  this  should  be  done  in  the  autumn, 
and  if  practicable  add  some  fresh  turfy  loam  at  the  same  time. 

Apricot  Trees  Gumming  and  Partly  Dead  {A  Gardener  in  Trouble). 
—It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  branches  of  Apricot  trees  io- 
dic off  in  the  way  stated  in  your  letter.  We  have  known  them  do  eg  iri 
every  stage  of  their  growth,  aud  this  season  more  than  usual.  We  have 
some  trees  on  a  south  border,  where  the  border  is  partially  shaded  by  a 
wall,  but  not  the  trees  ;  and  the  evil  you  complain  of  has  troubled  us 
much.  Another  tree  on  the  gable  end  of  a  shed  wilh  the  same  exposure,, 
but  where  the  border  is  drier  and  unshaded  by  a  wall,  is  quite  free  from 
it.  If  the  Peach  trees  were  infested  with  red  spider  or  apbis  last  seasrn 
there  will  be  much  dead  wood  this  year  Another  cause  is  a  damp  rieh 
border,  but  as  the  Peaches  on  the  south  aspect  are  the  worst,  we  shouldf 
suppose  that  the  hot  dry  summer  of  last  year  had  stmetbing  to  do  with. 
it.  As  "all  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  tree"  has  died,  you  must 
replant  with  young  trees.  If  the  trees  had  not  been  so  badlr  affected, 
and  if  an  unsuitable  border  was  the  cause,  lifting  the  greater  portion  of 
the  roots,  removing  as  much  as  convenient  of  tbe  old  soil,  and  replac- 
ing with  pure  turfy  loam,  would  have  been  the  remedy.    Galvanised  wires 
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make  a  neat  trellis  for  garden  w^ills  ;  they  should  be  strained  horizontally 
6  inches  apart,  and  ought  to  fit  closely  to  the  wall ;  care  must  be  observed 
that  the  shoots  are  not  tied  too  tightly  to  the  wires  so  that  the  bark  is 
cut,  or  they  will  certainly  gum. 

Apricot  Shoots  and  Branches  Dying  (J.  B.  TF.).— The  branches  die- 
off  from  gum,  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy.  It  is  common  to  all 
kinds  alike,  but  especially  the  Moorpark. 

CLniBER  FOR  Intermediate  House  (D.  ilf).— Cissus  digcolor  would 
succeed  if  you  were  to  ke^i)  it  dry  in  winter,  but  we  should  prefer  one  of 
the  Passifioras,  and  as  there  is  a  doubt  of  its  flowering,  from  the  shade, 
we  should  plaut  P.  trifasciata,  which  has  pretty  foliage.  Hoya  carnosa 
Taricgata  would  also  suit. 

House  for  Wintering  Bedding  Plants  (A  Lancashire  Subscriber). — 
The  position  of  the  lean-to  fronting  the  west  will  do  very  well  for  bedding 
plants.  The  hardiest  Vines  would  ripen  well,  as  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Royal  Muscadine.  We  would  plant  them  at  the  back,  train  them  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  down  the  roof.  Some  five  Vines  would  do, 
or  six  if  very  anxious.  If  the  back  wall  should  be  at  all  warm,  then 
train  the  stem  up  6  inches  from  the  wall.  Whether  the  heat  in  the  chim- 
ney and  the  back  room  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost  we  cannot  say 
without  knowing  the  heat  thrown  out,  but  in  one  case  we  had  a  slab  of 
iron  2  feet  square  put  near  the  stovo  or  fireplace,  and  that  was  sufficient. 
One  thing  is  certain— if  this  heat  should  not  be  sufficient,  a  small  iron 
stove  inside  the  house  near  the  front  would  keep  all  safe.  If,  instead  of 
Vines,  you  preferred  Cucumbers  in  summer  and  had  no  extra  heat,  you 
could  grow  them  successfully  only  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September, 

Mushroom  Beds  out  of  Doors  (Mouceron). — Those  made  in  Novem- 
ber we  should  have  expected  to  bear  in  general  in  two  months  after 
spawning.  Their  bearing  only  a  little  now  we  attribute  to  their  being 
c-vered  thinly  with  straw,  and  then  old  mats  thrown  over  them.  We 
should  have  liked  from  6  to  9  inches  of  straw  in  such  a  winter.  The 
keeping  them  cool  has  retarded  their  bearing ;  but  as  they  may  now 
■come  plentifully  we  would  give  a  little  water  at  about  70"  if  necessary, 
and  keep  a  slight  covering  on.  and  you  may  gather  a  good  lot  from  the 
beds  if  the  spawn  was  not  injured,  and  it  is  not  easily  injured  by  dry 
cold.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  small  beds  out  of  doors  in  a  shady 
place,  and  we  insist  on  the  latter,  as  the  heat  of  June  and  July  is  quite 
enough  for  the  Mushroom  unless  there  is  a  little  shade.  The  covering 
of  the  beds  after  the  end  of  this  month  is  chiefly  for  maintaining  uni- 
formity of  temperature  and  moisture.  About  60"^  is  the  best  average. 
We  have  never  had  Mushrooms  better  in  summer  than  when  grown  in 
small  ridges  under  the  deep  phade  of  trees,  and  the  ridges  covered  with  a 
little  rough  hay  to  keep  them  moist  and  not  too  warm.  We  have  bad 
■  -^uite  as  good  Mushrooms  under  an  open  shed  with  less  trouble,  only  the 
shed,  however  rude,  added  to  the  first  expense. 

Pansies  for  Spring  Fl.ov.'eth'sg  [BrumbriiJae). — If  you  plant  out  good 
strong  young  plants  of  these  in  a  warm  border  close  to  the  sea,  we  have 
no  doubt  tliey  will  succeed  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sea  spray,  i 
Golden  Pyretbrum  and  Myosotis  wouM  also  succeed,  but  they  would  not  [ 
■do  if  the  salt  water  reached  them.    We  do  not  know  of  an  early-spring  | 
^lowering  plant  that  would  endure  the  sea  spray. 

Currant  Eushes  Infested  with  Aphis  (A*.  Z.,Hcris). — A  safe  remedy  ' 
is  syringing  with  a  solution  of  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  blackening  of  the  shoots  cannot  be  due  to  aphis,  though  the  insect 
may  have  destroyed  the  growths.    Syringe,  however,  with  the  soft-soap 
solution,  wetting  every  part,  and  choosing  a  mild  calm  evening. 

Cucumbers  Growing  in  an  Unheated  House  :  W.  W.  B.).— With  a 
2-feet  bed  of  horse  droppings  fresh  from  the  stable  you  may  grow  Cucum- 
bers very  well  during  the  summer,  taking  care  to  shut  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  husband  the  sun's  heat.  We  would  make  up  the 
bed  and  allow  it  to  heat  without  covering  with  more  than  the  sods,  and 
when  the  heat  has  rii^en  and  is  not  more  than  the  baud  can  bear,  place 
on  the  bed  a  hillock  of  soil  1 J  inches  deep  where  you  intend  to  plant,  and 
put  out  a  plant  on  each  hillock  after  the  soil  his  become  warmed.  As  the 
plants  grow  you  can  add  more  soil,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed  with  about 
1  foot  deep  of  soil.  The  bed  ought  to  be  about  4  feet  wide.  Water  as 
required,  and  sprinkle  every  available  surface  frequently,  especially  when 
shtilting  up  for  the  day,  so  as  to  maintain  a  moist  congenial  atmosphere. 

Wistaria  Stem  Decayin'i  (H.  Y.  Y.)  —The  hol*i  in  the  stem  probably 
resuHs  from  some  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  spread,  and 
we  would  at  once  fill  it  up  with  clay  and  cow  dung  as  you  propose,  and 
cover  the  bark  2  or  3  inches  beyond  the  edges  of  the  hole,  and  we  should 
add  more  as  this  composition  cracks  and  falls  off.  By  these  menus  you 
will  probably  induce  ttie  bark  to  grow  so  as  to  close  up  the  hole  in  time, 
out  you  must  have  patience. 

Compost  for  Palms  {E.  E.). — CharaKrops  humilis  succeeds  in  some 
situations  out  of  doors,  and  thrives  in  a  greenhouse-  Phcenix  sylvestris 
will  also  succeed  in  a  gi-eenhouse,  but  is  best  if  not  subjected  to  a  lower 
temperature  than4j'.  Dasylirion  acrotricbum  is  not  a  Palm,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  a  greenhouse,  but  best  in  a  tcmpcrfiture  of  not  less  than  45-  in 
%viijter.  For  the  Palms,  use  two  parts  fibrous  brown  peat,  t  to  up  roughly, 
and  one  part  turfy  loam,  with  half  a  part  silver  sand.  Good  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  is  a  good  time  to  repot 
them.  The  Dasylirion  does  well  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  part  each  of  sandy  peat  and  old  cow  dung  or  well-decayed  mnnure, 
with  a  free  adm  xturo  of  sharp  sand.  The  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the 
■plant  is  beginning  to  grow,  or  in  April.    Kepot  it  at  once. 

MosB  in  a  Shrudbkry  (R.  L.).—lt  will  not  do  to  employ  lime  that 
comes  from  your  gasworks  for  the  destruction  of  moss  in  the  shrubbery. 
In  any  c-.nsiderable  quantity  it  will  bo  injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  trees 
and  fihrubs,  and  in  any  case  worse  than  the  mobS,  to  which  we  can  see 
no  objection.  We  consider  that  after  the  shrubs  aro  well  established  the 
poil  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  apo.ls  their  efftct,  and  is  injurious  to 
•the  roots. 

Moss  (J.  A'.  P.)  — Wc  think  No.  1  is  one  of  the  Sphnguums,  probably 
S.  obtufiifolium.  You  do  not  say  in  what  scuso  you  wish  us  to  pronounce  on 
•the  quftliiies  of  the  two  spccinieuB.  l-'ur  Orchids  No  1  alone  ii  suitiibip. 
and  would  rteinirc  to  bo  obt:iinid  from  damper  ground,  where  it  would 
iirow  cou-^idcrubly  tbicktr,  and  be  of  fiuer  quality.  No.  2  is  not  a  Moss, 
i)ut  a  Lichen,  and  we  Ihinlt  it  is  Cononijce  ractniodn,  a  very  prct'y  kind, 
eupcrior  in  point  ol  beauty  to  No.  1,  tliougb  both  iiro  very  pretty.    We 


should  be  obliged  if  any  of  our  experienced  Orchid-growers  would  give  a 
list  of  those  Orchids  most  desirable  for  their  fragrant  flowers. 

Growing  Asters  for  Exhibition  (Subscriber  E.  H.\.—\on  do  not 
say  whether  they  are  for  exhibiting  as  cut  blooms  or  plants  in  pots.  Sow 
the  seed  in  April  or  Mny  on  a  spent  hotbed,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  putting  in 
about  9  inches  of  horse  droppings  or  short  stable  litter,  making  firm,  and 
covering  with  4  inches  of  good,  rich,  light  soil.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills 
about  2  inches  ap  irt,  and  thinly  cover  with  fine  soil.  Put  on  the  lights 
and  keep  them  close  until  the  seedlincrs  appear,  then  give  abundance  of 
air,  so  as  to  have  them  strong  and  stifl".  Keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when 
they  show  the  second  leaf,  or  are  about  an  inch  high,  prick  them  ofi"  in  a 
bed  prepared  as  for  sowing  the  seeds,  placing  them  about  2  inches  apart, 
and  imt  on  the  lights.  Keep  the  plants  rather  close  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  admit  air  freely,  planting  out  when  they  are  3  inchea 
high.  The  ground  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  deeply  dug, 
well  manured,  and  frequently  turned  over  so  as  to  have  it  in  a  thoroughly 
pulverised  state.  The  situation  should  be  open,  bat  sheltered  from 
wind.  For  planting  out,  choose  showery  weather,  and  water  until  the 
plants  are  established,  coatinuing  to  do  so  in  dry  weather  once  or  twice 
a-week,  and  give  manm'e  water  at  every  alternate  watering  until  the 
flowers  expand.  Plant  IS  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  from  each  other. 
Mulch  between  the  rows  with  spent  stable  duug  about  an  inch  thick. 
When  the  flowers  show  colour  shade  with  tiffany,  or  put  over  them  a 
tifl'anj'  awning,  which  may  remain  day  and  night,  only  it  ought  to  be  at 
some  distance  from  the  plants.  Look  carefully  for  green  aphis,  and 
whenever  any  is  seeu  syringe  or  sprinkle  with  tobacco  water,  u^ing  2  ozs. 
of  tobacco  to  a  gallon  of  water,  taking  care  to  sprinkle  the  centre  of  the 
pbuits.  If  you  grow  the  plHuts  in  pots  place  one  plant  in  a  9-iDCh  pot, 
watering  with  liquid  manure  when  the  roots  reacli  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  sprinkling  with  water  overhead  daily.  It  is  best  to  plant  in  a  6-inch 
pot  iu  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  transfer  the  plants  to  9-inch  pots 
when  the  roots  reach  the  sides.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  plants 
strong  and  stiff,  growing  them  without  check.  They  should  be  trans- 
planted with  balls.  A  compost  of  loam  from  rotted  turves  a  year  old 
chopped  up  rather  small,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  half  a  part  of  well-rotted 
manure,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  and  good  drainage,  will  grew 
them  perfectly. 

Pea  Stalks  and  Leaves  Yellow  (J.  C.).— The  Pea  haulm  you  have 
S'iut  is  variegated  with  yellow,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  cold  of  the  present 
spring.  The  excrescences  on  the  roots  are  peculiar  to  the  Pea,  but  they 
are  unusually  large,  and  are,  no  doubt,  the  feeding  ground  of  the  mag- 
gots which  you  saw  when  you  pulled  up  the  Pea  haum.  We  do  not 
know  that  anything  would  do  good,  except,  perhaps,  a  dressing  of  quick- 
lime. We  fear  they  will  do  little  good,  though  warmer  weather  would 
be  of  great  service  to  them.  The  ground,  we  sh-uld  say,  is  very  full  of 
vegetable  matter — leaf  soil  or  decaying  manurj.  Give  a  good  dressing 
of  lime  when  the  ground  is  vacant.  We  hear  from  all  quarters  a  bad 
account  of  the  Apple  crop. 

Clearing  Water  in  Pond  {Goddess). — The  water  will  clear  unless  it 
be  agitated,  but  we  would  cover  the  bottom  with  gravel,  and  plant  a  few 
aquitic  plants — Nymphjea  alba  it  you  have  2  feet  of  water.  Gold  and 
silver  fish  would  thrive  in  it  in  summer,  but  we  fear  they  would  not  sur- 
vive a  severe  winter  like  the  past.  You  could,  however,  "thatch  a  portion 
of  the  pond  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  that  would  probably  save 
them.    Charcoal  we  do  not  consider  necessary. 

Clearing  Lawn  of  Weeds  {E.  D.  M.).—We  do  not  know  of  any  better 
way  of  freeing  a  lawn  of  Dandelions  and  other  weeds  than  grubbing  them 
up  with  a  grubber,  and  dropping  in  each  hole  a  pinch  of  salt.  This  will 
destroy  Docks,  Dandelions.  Plantain,  and  all  tap-rooted  weeds.  No  book 
gives  the  names  of  varieties  of  planis,  and  specially  of  such  things  as 
Coleus.  All  plants  worth  growing  nre  to  be  found  in  the  "  Cottage  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,"  but  the  varieties,  which  are  ever  changing  or  giving 
plice  to  newer  and  improved  kinds,  are  only  to  be  found  in  catalogues, 
the  "  Gardeners'  Year  Book,"  and  works  devoted  to  particular  branches 
of  floriculture.  Under  the  Chestnut  trees  no  flowering  plants  would 
grow,  but  the  difforeut  kinds  of  Periwinkle  would  give  a  neat  green  cover- 
ing to  the  surface,  and  so  would  Ivies. 

Dianthus  Heddewigi  Seedlings  (Somerset).— SeedUogs  of  the  size 
you  enclosed  to  ui  will,  no  doubt,  flower  well  this  autumn,  but  we  would 
now  harden  them  well  off,  and  plant  out  early  in  June.  Light  rich  soil 
is  most  suitable. 

CoBfEA  SCANDENS  VARIEGATA  SEEDLINGS  GoiNG  OFF  {J.  F.). — The  CaUSe 

is  prjbably  due  to  raising  from  seeds  of  variegated  plants,  which  usually 
do  not  pass  beyond  the  second  pair  of  leaves.  Try  again,  sowing  iu  light 
soil,  and  placing  in  a  hotbed,  contiuuing  iu  heat  until  they  aro  well  es- 
tablished in  small  pots ;  then  harden  off  and  remove  to  the  greenhouse. 

Rootlets  from  Vine  Branches  {J.  Norman). — It  is  as  usual  for  the 
Vine  to  throw  out  such  sprout  rootlets  in  a  miist  atmosphere  as  it  is  for 
the  Ivy  to  send  its  roots  into  brickwork.  You  have  not  syringed,  but 
there  has  been  plenty  of  evaporation  of  moisture.  As  the  Vines  are  so 
strong  and  healthy  you  may  be  satisfied,  but  we  would  lessen  the  evapo- 
ratrion  by  degrees  ;  and  not  to  give  any  check  to  the  Vines  we  would  re- 
move all  those  sprout-like  roots  by  degrees,  not  at  once,  as  the  more  these 
are  encouraged  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hou-ie  the  gieater  is  the  disincli- 
nation to  free  rooting  in  the  earth.  We  have  tried  many  experiments 
with  air  roots,  Imt  we  have  always  found  that  when  much  encouraged 
the  roots  in  the  soil  seemed  to  be  discouriged.  We  think  you  are  all 
right  as  to  cropping,  but  at  the  age  of  the  Viues  err  on  the  safe  side,  and 
do  not  take  too  miiuy  bunches.  We  fear,  however,  that  we  are  rather  bad 
advisers,  we  always  take  too  many. 

Constructing  a  Pit  (D.  iW.).— We  think  the  proposed  pit  will  answer 
very  well  for  the  purpose  aimed  at,  only  moro  light  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, there  being  only  a  short  ppan-roof  over  side  walls  about  6  feet  in 
height.  We  presume  these  walls  nre  built  of  brick-OH-bed,  say  4j  inches. 
We  would  prefer  them  to  be  9  inches,  either  solid  or  hollow,  and'then  by 
outjatting  bricks  at  regular  levels  you  could  place  platforms  across. 
With  the  heat  helow,  the  plunging  medium  is  unimpf>rtaut.  To  retain  a 
little  heat  nothing  is  belter  than  tiiu.  For  mere  retaining  heat  given, 
cocoa-nut  fibre  is  excellent,  and  so  are  rough  ashes,  &c. 

Riddell's  HoT-WATh:R  Apparatus  {Ainntrur,  Cirencester). — The  best 
way  to  use  such  a  luit-water  stove  would  be  to  have  the  stove  or  boiler 
inside  the  house,  and  fi-ed  it  from  the  outaide.  You  thus  get  rid  of  all 
dust,  \c.  Such  a  stove  would  require  but  a  small  smoke-shaft,  say 
6  inches  wide  and  0  feet  long,  with  a  damper.    Yuu  might  have  the  boiler 
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in-side,  and  just  shut  it  off  in  a  simple  way  to  prevent  dust  getting  into 
the  house,  or  damp  the  ashes  before  moving  them.  We  approve  of  attach- 
in«  water-pipes  to  such  a  &tove  boiler  ;  but  for  a  small  house,  if  we  studied 
first  cost,  we  would  have  the  boiler  alone,  or  even  a  Rood  iron  or  brick 
stove.  We  have  an  old  stove  in  use,  with  a  3-iDcb  9-feet  irou  pipe  from 
it  as  a  chimney,  that  does  wonders,  but  we  run  a  pole  through  the  pipe 
often.    By  placing  your  stove  inside  you  will  save  much  fuel. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  Infested  with  Mkalv  Bug  {R.  J.  S.  H.) 
— Wash  them  with  a  solution  of  3  ozs.  of  eoft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  to  every  gallon  add  twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  You  may 
syringe  them  with  this  at  a  tenjperature  of  140^,  and  wash  afterwards 
with  a  sponge  and  the  same  solution.  This  pest  requires  the  greatest 
imtience  and  perseverance  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Names  of  Plants  (Eab,  the  Greenhorn).~SAxiiraga.  sarmentosa.  (A 
Constant  Reader).—!,  Sasifraga  Geum  ;  2,  Eibes  speoiosum  ;  3,  Allium 
lusinum.  (il7«ri/).— Statico  sinuata.  (F.  M.).— Myosotis  palustris._  Give 
your  plants  as  Rood  treatment  as  you  can,  and  if  any  show  superior  ex- 
cellence select  them  to  propagate  from.  We  see  no  other  answer  to  your 
question.  {D.  W.  £.)---Berberis  Darwiuii  (A  Subscriber).— Erylhvina 
Humei.  Possibly  from  Palermo,  where  it  no  doubt  is  cultivated,  but 
native  of  the  Cape  Colony.  IR.  I.  S.).— Rhododendron  Dalhousiae. 
<F.  H.  Y.).—l,  Erica  Eauerea  ;  3,  E.  jasminiflora  ;  4,  E.  aristata ;  5,  Hibis- 
cus Cooperi.  {H.  B.).— Cltmatis  montaua.  [Oiaer/a) — 1,  Cochlearia 
officinalis;  2,  Cardamine  hirsuta ;  3,  Alchemil^a  arvensis.  iJ.L.,Sur- 
biton).—yVe  cannot  name  either  florists'  varieties  or  plants  from  leaves 
only;  your  enclusure  is  of  both. 
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REARING  CHICKENS. 


In  reply  to  the  letter  ol  "0.  P.  Q,"  respecting  his  chicken 
iosses,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  should  join  with  Mr.  Kell  in 
calling  them  "  prodigious."  If  I  understand  him,  he  expects 
to  rear  about  70  per  cent,  of  those  actually  hatched ;  and  as 
his  complaint  is  under  date  of  May  4th,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  must  have  been  hatched  rather  early.  Now  I  certainly 
do  not  consider  Djrkings  so  easy  to  rear  as  other  breeds,  and 
■while  30  per  cent,  mortality  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  for 
March  and  Apiil  Dorking  chickens,  especially  in  such  a  biting 
spring  as  we  have  had  this  year,  I  would  not  call  it  so  very  bad. 

I  think  it  is  doubtful  if  breeding-in  be  the  cause,  for  Dor- 
kings being  bred  more  for  size  than  colour,  this  one  breed 
is,  perhaps,  more  free  from  that  particular  evil  than  any  other. 
What  the  cause  may  actually  be  It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  unless 
"  0.  P.  Q."  describe  the  size  and  nature  of  his  nursery  accom- 
modation, whether  grass  or  dry  ground  for  instance,  kind  of 
shelter  or  shedding,  &c.,  and  especially  the  symptoms  which 
have  chiefly  marked  the  losses.  In  the  absence  of  these  or 
any  other  particulars,  the  only  thing  that  strikes  me  in  his 
general  treatment  is  that  nearly  all  the  food,  highly  nutritious 
as  it  is,  appears  to  be  of  a  costive  tendency.  The  egg,  the  rice, 
the  potatoes — all  tend  that  way,  but  chiefly  the  egg,  which  I 
am  certain,  from  experience,  is,  as  a  continuous  food,  very  in- 
iJHrions.  I  should  give  the  meat  every  day,  and  the  chopped 
egg  only  now  and  then  to  correct  any  symptoms  of  looseness. 
Of  the  value  of  bone  dust  in  rearing  chickens  I  have  repeatedly 
spoken,  and  chickens  regularly  fed  with  it  scarcely  ever  sufier 
■from  diarrhcei.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  important  point  in  the  feeding  of  young  chicks 
is  to  mix  with  the  oatmeal  a  little  bread  and  plenty  of  grass, 
cut  into  green  chaff  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  easily 
•done  by  taking  a  quantity  in  the  hand  and  cutting  it  off  with  a 
large  pair  of  scissors.  Chickens  thus  fed  will  eat  with  real 
appetite  nearly  half  as  much  again,  and  the  food  mixed  with 
milk  will  keep  nearly  double  the  time  before  getting  sour. 
The  green  chaff  may  also  be  thrown  down  alone  at  intervals. 
•It  is  literally  impossible  for  chicks  to  have  too  much  grass, 
and  when  thus  fed  their  bowels,  at  least,  scarcely  ever  go  wrong, 
for  while  an  occasional  surfeit  of  green  food  will  cause  danger- 
ous looseness,  a  constant  supply  has  with  nearly  all  poultry  an 
exactly  contrary  effect.  By  thus  mixing  green  chaff  in  the 
4ood  Dorkings  may  be  reared  with  great  success,  even  without 
a  grass  run,  so  far  as  size  and  health  go,  though  nothing  but 
grass  will  give  that  beautiful  bloom  which  is  so  requisite  in  a 
country-bred  fowl.  Miny  of  Mr.  Douglas's  best  birds  were 
reared  in  such  gravelled  yards ;  and  though  it  is  not  fair  to 
compare  Brahmas  with  such  a  breed  as  Dorkings,  I  may  per- 
haps mention,  as  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  with  care  in  a 
limited  space,  that  my  chicken  run  consists  only  of  a  piece  of 
bare  earth  22  by  25  feet,  with  a  shed  C  feet  wide  up  one  side, 
and  that  not  one  of  the  foity-six  chickens  I  have  hatched  this 
year  has  yet  left  it,  notwithstanding  which  I  have  only  lost 
three — two  by  accident,  and  the  third  a  weakly  one,  which 
only  lived  till  three  days  old. 

Belt  after  general  diet  and  treatment  are  determined  upon. 


I  believe  very  much  of  good  or  ill  success  in  rearing  depends 
on  adapting  them  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  weather  day 
by  day.  Tne  direction  of  a  keen  wind,  for  instance,  should 
always  be  noted,  and  the  coop  carefully  placed,  so  that  the 
chicks  may  be  sheltered.  After  several  days'  trying  weather 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  looseness,  and  in  such  a  case  some 
rice  or  chopped  egg  will  be  of  great  service.  If  the  broods 
seem  suffering  I  always  give  some  spice  or  condiment  in  severe 
days.  When  the  sun  is  hot,  on  the  contrary,  shade  must  be 
carefully  provided,  for  heat  is  nearly  as  bad  as  cold;  and  in 
very  dry  seasons  copious  wateiing  of  the  ground  occasionally 
will  make  a  great  difference  to  the  broods.  I  need  not  carry 
this  further,  as  everyone's  common  sense  will  teach  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  under  not  only  these  but  other  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  hour.  I  may,  however,  add,  that  on  two 
occasions,  when  the  fate  of  a  brood  was  evidently  doubtful 
after  many  days  of  the  miserable  weather  we  had  in  April,  I 
saved  them  by  putting  them  for  about  two  days  in  an  attic  on 
a  wood  floor  well  sanded.  For  permanent  lodging  I  believe 
wood  the  very  worst  floor  that  can  be ;  but  for  a  few  days  in 
such  an  emergency  I  never  knew  harm  come  of  such  a  change, 
and  the  effect  of  the  perfect  dryness  and  shelter  on  chicks  a 
week  old,  when  nipped  by  several  days'  wet  or  biting  winds,  is 
really  marvellous  ;  mine  came  out  into  the  air  again  totally 
different  creatures. 

Like  Mr.  Kell,  I  rarely  use  sulphate  o!  iron  when  all  is  well, 
but  invariably  add  it  to  the  water  on  a  day  either  wet  or  much 
colder  than  usual.  I  think  he  forgets  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
the  hen  rarely  hatches  earlier  than  May  when  all  is  bright  and 
warm  ;  and  it  we  procure  chickens  in  unnaturally  cold  weather, 
"natural"  feeding  may,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  bear 
the  trial.  I  do,  however,  believe  that  any  unnatural  stimulus, 
whether  it  be  iron,  spice,  ale,  or  anything  else,  must,  if  con- 
tinued, be  injurious.  Special  treatment  should  always  be  re- 
served for  special  needs. 

In  such  seasons  as  the  present  many  hens  do  not  brood  the 
chickens  enough  for  warmth,  and  I  have  myself,  in  fact,  been 
driven  to  making  artificial  mothers.  They  are  very  simple, 
consisting  only  of  a  sheepskin  mat,  18  inches  square,  tacked 
round  the  edges  to  the  inside  of  the  top  of  a  shallow  box,  with 
no  bottom  nor  front.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  chicks  will 
creep  in  for  "  a  warm,"  even  while  with  the  hen ;  and  when 
used  to  it  they  may  be  taken  away  from  her  almost  at  any 
time,  which  is  often  a  convenience.  The  box  should  be  about 
7  inches  deep,  and  can  be  bedded  into  the  loose  dry  earth  of  a 
shed  deeply  enough  to  take  the  smallest  chicks  when  needful. 
By  throwing  food  under  it  they  readily  learn  to  go  in.  I  ought 
in  fairness  to  say  that  for  this  useful  idea  I  was  indebted  to 
the  intelligent  poultry  manager  of  Mr.  E.  Jones. 

Custard  is,  I  think,  best  made  by  beating  up  egg  and  milk, 
cold,  in  equal  parts,  and  then  putting  it  in  a  saucer  on  the  top  of 
a  stove  to  set.  Chickens  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly good  food,  but  is  very  expensive,  and  I  am  very  doubtful  if 
they  get  on  any  better  with  it  than  on  plainer  diet.  I  never  met 
anyone  who  could  say  there  was  any  marked  difference.  The 
easiest  and  best  change,  when  chickens  become  tired  of  oatmeal 
slaked  with  milk,  is  to  give  them  porridge.  They  may  have 
new  milk  to  drink  to  any  extent,  so  that  it  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  stay  till  sour  ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  custard  in  its  effect  on  the  birds.— L.  Weight. 


GREAT  HARWOOD   SHOW. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Journal  of  the  -Ith  inst.  bearing  my 
signature  was,  as  Mr.  Ashworth  has  been  already  informed  by 
letter,  part  of  a  reply,  quite  too  lengthy  for  publication,  in 
answer  to  tlie  Editors'  private  inquiry  of  me,  "  Who  is  this 
Mr.  Ashworth  ?"  It  was  written  as  a  private  reply  to  a  private 
letter,  for,  I  continued,  I  did  not  myself  know  Mr.  Ashworth  if 
I  met  him,  for  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  as  I  knew  nothing 
myself  of  his  individuality.  Even  the  portion  of  the  letter  as 
now  printed  states  it  was  by  me  wj  itten  "  for  your  (the  Editors') 
information."  I  have  received  so  many  anonymous,  and  also 
other  letters,  bearing  (now  proved)  fictitious  signatures,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  show  since  this  affair,  that  I  cannot 
but  regard  many  of  them  as  purposely  forwarded  by  the  writers 
to  provoke  further  quarrels  and  misunderstandings.  So  much 
for  wilful  intention  on  my  part  to  criminate  anyone  unjustly. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  that  "  the  wisest  and 
cleverest  of  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,"  it  is  simply 
trjing  to  beg  the  question,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prize  Dragoons 
at  Harwood  a  mistake   in  colour  was  an  impossibility.     In 
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jadging  where  different  breeds  compete  in  the  same  class,  I 
have  always  as  a  first  step,  before  making  the  awards,  noted 
down  the  respective  breeds  opposite  the  numbers  in  my  judging 
book  ;  and  in  case  of  various  colours  of  the  same  variety  com- 
peting, colour  has  been  as  invariably  prefixed.  At  Harwood 
Show  I  find  both  the  winning  pens  of  Yellow  Dragoons  were 
afterwards  each  checked  off  five  separate  times  during  the  judg- 
ing, which,  if  a  mistake,  would  necessitate  in  all  twelve  con- 
secutive mistakes  on  these  two  pens  alone,  which  even  any  one 
check  would  at  first  sight  have  corrected.  Both  pens  were 
Yellows  without  any  mistake  ;  my  award-book  is  unmistakeable 
evidence,  and  I  am  prepared  to  ratify  this  fact  by  the  most 
solemn  deposition. 

As  one  proof  of  the  unmerited  annoyances  to  which  I  have 
been  subjected  for  simply  and  fearlessly  doing  my  duty,  I  have 
forwarded  for  your  perusal  the  whole  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Ashworth  and  myself,  with  other  offioial  vouchers,  totally 
confuting  his  uncalled-for  insinuations.  On  return  they  will 
be  open  for  inspection,  and  will  give  conclusive  proof  that  I  am 
far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. — Edwaed  Hewitt. 

[This  letter  must  close  the  subject  in  our  columns.  We 
have  read  the  letters  that  have  been  received,  and  copies  of 
those  written  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  our  thorough  conviction  is 
there  was  foul  play.  "Who  was  the  delinquent  we  do  not 
attempt  to  say,  though  if  it  could  be  proved  to  ua  wo  would 
hold  him  up  to  the  scorn  he  deserves.  Every  lover  of  honesty 
must  regret  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  subjected  to  so  much 
annoyance,  but  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  deter  him  from  his 
wsll-known  honourable  course. — Ens.] 


THE  VARIETY  OF  PIGEONS  YOU  SHOULD 
KEEP. 

Once  at  a  poultry  show,  I  noticed  that  an  elegant-looking 
young  lady  was  much  attracted  by  the  Pigeons.  She  stood 
before  this  pen  and  that  pen,  now  her  head  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  scrutinising  and  admiring ;  she  drew  the  at- 
tention of  her  mother  to  this  variety  and  that  variety.  That 
mother,  a  dear,  pretty  old  lady,  gentleness  and  goodness  itself, 
more  than  once  kindly  said,  "  Whichever  you  like,  dear." 
How  many  nice  old  ladies  there  are  in  the  world,  kind  and  un- 
selfish, and  therefore  loved,  and  therefore  very  happy  !  I 
said  this  was  a  very  pretty  old  lady ;  hush !  impertinent 
youths  of  both  sexes,  and  especially  of  the  softer,  whichever 
that  may  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  pretty  old  lady.  Ah  ! 
prettier  than  many  of  you  young  ones,  and  a  great  deal  prettier, 
too,  and  this  ivas  a  very  pretty  old  lady.  She  had  abundance 
of  snow-white  hair,  a  smooth  wrinkleless  forehead,  bright 
but  at  the  same  time  gentle-looking  black  eyes,  and  a  neat, 
oblong,  finely-chiselled  face.  She  looked,  too,  so  calm,  and 
quiet,  and  good,  and  she  was  ready,  I  am  sure  she  was,  "  to 
go  up  higher."  The  daughter  was  pleasing,  too,  tall  and 
graceful,  and  her  lip  playfully  pouting  now  and  then.  "  Like 
her  father,"  I  said  to  myself,  for  the  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  in  the  lavender  stage  of  her  weed?.  The  daughter  drew, 
almost  dragged,  her  mother  to  notice  the  Pigeons,  and  kept 
saying,  "  I  should  like  to  keep  Pigeons  so  much,  but  I  do  not 
know  which  sort  to  keep,"  emphasising  these  words  with  a 
sharp  tap  cf  her  parasol  on  the  pens,  and  the  old  lady  always 
said  in  reply,  "  Whichever  you  like,  dear."  Bat  this,  though 
most  amiable  on  her  part,  did  not  help  the  young  lady  to  a 
solution  of  her  difficulty  ;  nor,  I  believe,  was  that  young  lady 
alone  in  her  difficulty.  I  have  had  the  question  put  to  me  by 
word  and  by  letter  more  than  once,  so  I  can  well  imagine  a 
great  number  of  persons  who,  having  had  their  attention  at- 
tracted (and  what  more  attractive?)  by  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens o(  all  the  varieties  of  fancy  Pigeons  exhibited  at  a  good 
show,  have  had  this  question  on  their  lips,  "  What  variety 
of  Pigeons  shall  I  kefp?"  Tbis  question  I  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  answer  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks  and  all  capacities 
of  purse. 

Fancy  Pigeons  are  very  numerous  as  well  as  very  beautiful, 
and  there  are  almost  infinite  varieties  of  form,  as  well  as 
blending  of  feather.  Where  will  you  find  such  varied  beauty  ? 
Nowhere,  I  think,  in  one  class  of  bird.  Hence  tastes  the  very 
opposite  may  be  gratified.  Does  the  eye  delight  in  colour  ? — that 
cm  be  gratified;  witness  especially  some  of  the  German  Toys, 
especially  the  Saabians.  Does  another  delight  in  gracefulness 
of  form? — that  can  also  be  gratified,  witness  the  slender  Dragoon, 
and  stronger  Carrier;  or  another  delight  in  size? — Bunts  the 


long,  and  Pouters  the  tall,  will  please ;  or  another  delight  in 
smallness  and  colour? — there  is  the  Almond  Tumbler. 

Are  you,  gentle  reader,  a  man  in  good  easy  circumstances, 
not  as  Charles  Lamb  hath  it,  "  a  slender  annuitant,"  but  with 
expenditure  less  than  income  ?  or  are  you  a  lady  having  nothing 
to  do  but  sign  your  name  twice  a-year  to  receive  from  Messrs. 
Plutus  &  Croesus,  those  heavy  sums?  Well,  if  you  are  either, 
be  thankful  that  you  are  so  circumstanced  in  a  world  where 
men,  aye,  and  women,  too,  have  to  strive  and  jostle  for  bread. 
Oh !  be  very  thankful.  Now,  supposing  also  that  you  delight 
in  a  country  life,  revel  in  a  landscape,  delight  in  a  garden  and 
greenhouse,  and  all  country  home  pleasures,  and  like  to  make 
your  beautiful  home  more  beautiful  each  year.  Then  if  so,  you 
have  the  greatest  source  of  Pigeon  pleasure  at  your  command, 
for  you  can  keep  all  the  varieties.  You  can  go  in  for  elegance 
of  structure  ;  a  breeding-place  farthest  back,  three  sides  of  a 
square,  shut  in  when  needed  from  all  cold,  where  you  can  sit 
in  winter  among  your  pets,  or  stroll  round  from  box  to  box, 
cigar  alight.  This  innermost  compartment  may  open  into  a 
wired  space  for  flight,  that  again  opening  into  another,  where  a 
fountain  may  play,  a  gentle  jet  only,  and  a  shallow  gravel- 
bottomed  space  beneath  where  the  birds  can  wash  ;  and  pretty 
creepers  may  be  outside  both  wired  enclosures.  A  rockery 
and  a  fernery  flanking  all  this  would  be  ornamental,  not  de- 
trimental in  a  garden.  Within,  the  Pigeons  of  all  varieties 
— the  tall  bulky  Pouter  beside  the  tiny  dapper  Tumbler  ;  the 
long-beaked  beside  the  short-beaked  ;  the  turned-crowned  be- 
side the  smooth-crowned;  the  whole- feathered,  the  pied,  the 
chequered,  the  magpied,  the  pure  white,  the  raven  black,  the 
mottled,  the  splashed,  the  black-headed,  the  white-headed,  the 
soft-feathered,  the  hard-feathered.  What  a  lovely  assortment 
of  feathered  pets  you  would  be  able  to  enjoy,  and  how  much 
pleasure  you  would  derive  from  them  !  If  still  a  busy  man  at 
times  you  would  the  more  enjoy  the  leisure  hour  spent  with 
your  birds;  and  if  quite  a  retired  man,  having  sheathed  your 
sword  with  which  you  out  your  way  to  success  in  life,  then 
you  would,  looking  back  and  talking  over  your  past  active 
career — you  would  have  an  agreeable  pastime  for  your  well- 
earned  repose.  You  would  be  the  very  man  I  should,  if  I 
dared,  envy. 

But  all  are  not  rich  enough  to  possess  all  the  varieties,  there- 
fore the  best  plan  is  to  adopt  one  variety  at  a  time,  and  study  its 
capabilities,  and  breed  it  to  perfection.  Then  each  variety  of 
man  may  be  suited  with  some  variety  of  Pigeon.  Thus  there  is 
in  the  world  a  walking  class  of  men ;  a  genus  to  themselves  are 
these  great  walkers,  they  greatly  benefit  their  shoemaker  and 
butcher,  while  their  doctor  regards  them  with  great  disgust.  I 
know  the  men  at  once — thin  men,  long-legged  men,  what  there 
is  of  them  all  bone  and  muscle  ;  they  have  a  tanned  cheek,  and 
an  expression  of  face 

"  Gained  by  knittlEg  of  their  brows 
Beneath  the  glaring  sua." 

These  are  the  men  who  might  have  been  colonists,  explorers, 
travellers,  and  they  are  the  men  to  keep  homing  Pigeons.  They 
always  want  a  walk  and  an  object.  Let  them  keep  Autwerps. 
Farther  and  further  they  may  extend  their  walks,  and  toss 
their  birds  on  some  lone  hill  or  breezy  down,  and  timing  their 
flight  from  their  hand  stride  home  eager,  and  hot,  and  anxious 
to  find  how  long  their  birds  got  there  before  themselves. 

But  all  men  are  not  great  walkers ;  habit,  business,  in- 
firmity, or  taste,  keep  some  at  home.  To  such  their  house  and 
garden  are  all  in  all.  They  may  suitably  keep,  it  on  a  hill  or 
in  an  open  spot,  high-flying  Tumblers,  who,  like  themselves, 

are — 

"  Truo  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home," 

face  upward  watching  their  birds,  or  tending  them,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  special  interest,  as  Tumblers  are  the  cleverest 
and  tamest  of  Pigeons.  Little,  confiding,  bold  fellows  they  are, 
who  will  feed  out  of  your  hand,  and  finding  nothing  in  it  peck 
sharply  at  your  finger.  Then  there  are  the  still  more  home- 
keeping  varieties  who  rarely  fly  save  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  their  house,  and,  therefore,  never  stray  away  and  annoy 
neighbours  ;  at  least,  neighbours  fancy  they  annoy  them.  Or, 
again,  are  you  a  little  pleasant  smiling  fat  man  with  a  dot  for  a 
nose,  a  double  chin,  and  double  the  stomach  allotted  to  most 
men,  and  with  a  little  weakness  for  tasty  viands  ?  then  if  so,  the 
full-fleshed  Runt  must  be  your  Io?e,  not  the  prize  birds,  which 
are  bad  breeders,  but  the  smaller,  yet  large-bodied  and  ex- 
ceedingly appetising  in  pie  or  from  spit.  Then  if  you  reside 
in  close  London,  or  closer  manufacturing  town,  where  cats  in 
brigades  abound  on  roof  or  wall,  and  make  night  hideous  with 
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their  music  all  out  of  time  and  harsii,  and  who  would  pounce 
on  any  poor  bird  if  at  liberty — still  if  you  hanker  after  bird 
pets  in  the  form  of  fancy  Pigeons,  that  hankering  can  be 
gratified  by  keeping  the  Londoner's  Pigeon,  his  bird  for  a 
century  at  least,  the  elegant-shaped  and  elegant-coloured 
A'mond  Tumbler,  or  his  kiudred  Short-faces.  A  little  room  or 
a  tiny  greenhouse  will  do,  an  invalid  may  tend  them  and  enjoy 
them,  and  as  they  must  not  fly  they  are  the  birds  for  the  city, 
or  for  those  persons  who  are  obliged  to  remain  in-doors. 

Bat  there  are  the  ladies,  I  can  suit  their  special  tastes,  too. 
The  older  who  remember  how  neatly  the  cottage  bonnet  looked, 
and  neater  the  face  inside,  they  may  have  reminders  of  both 
in  Jijcobins,  whose  modest  folding  feathers  halt  hide  their 
pretty  faces.  Or  are  you  a  young  lady  of  the  present  day,  with 
chignon  and  tiny  bonnet  pinned  to  the  hair  ?  then  the  Holmet 
and  the  Turbit  will  do  for  yon.  Are  you  Anglo-Cntholic,  or 
you  would  say  Catholic  without  the  Auglo?  there  are  Nuns, 
Priests,  Monks,  and  Carmelites  for  you.  Or  does  some  ena- 
moured swain  declare  in  your  listening  ear  (foolish  fellow !) 
that  you  are  an  angel?  you  can  keep  Archangels  for  company. 
Or  are  you  matron,  and  the  lord  of  the  house  and  of  your  heart 
lias  begun  to  lose  his  ambrosial  locks,  and  that  youngest  pet, 
his  pet,  thinks  it  flue  fun  to  stand  tip-toe  behind  papa's  chair, 
and  "  kiss  the  bald  place,"  and  run  ofi  with  a  shriek,  hoping 
to  be  run  after  ?  then  like  master  like  Pigeons,  for  there  are 
B  ildpates  to  match ;  or  has  he  a  hirsute  chin  ?  there  are 
Bsarda.  Or  are  you  tender  on  "  a  soldier  covered  with  lace," 
as  the  nursery  rhyme  had  it?  you  cin  have  dashing  Dragoons, 
or  heavier  Horsemen,  or  puffiog  Trumpeters.  Then  ladies 
always  love  the  pure  white  Fantail,  the  ladies'  Pigeon.  If  you 
do,  be  sure  and  hive  both  varieties,  the  stouter  and  flatter- 
tailed  Englishman,  and  the  tiny  tremulous  Scotchman.  The 
latter  always  remind  me  of  a  parochial  story.  I  had  long  sus- 
pected an  old  woman  of  frequenting  the  publichouse ;  one  day  I 
caught  her  coming  out  of  one,  with  too  ruddy  a  face  and  too 
bright  an  eye.  Next  day  I  brought  round  the  subject  when  iu 
her  cottage.  She,  woman-liks,  quickly  retaliated  and  declared 
she  had  not  been  well  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and  it  was  my 
fault,  for  it  was  far  too  bad  of  me  "to  make  her  go  all 
of  a  tremble  like  that."  Certainly  the  Scotch  Fantail  goes 
all  of  a  tremble  like  the  old  woman.  Some  ladies,  too,  seem 
now-a-days  always  making  point  lace,  they  may  keep  Lace 
Pigeons. 

But,  joking  apart,  the  wonderful  variety  in  the  birds  will 
suit  almost  all,  if  not  all  varieties  of  tastes.  There  is  the  odd 
little  Air  Tumbler,  or  rather  house  Tumbler,  which,  though  it 
cannot  fly  up  to  a  bench  without  tumbling,  delights  some 
persons.  Bat  there  is  one  class  of  mind  and  taste,  and  a  very 
increasing  class  apparently,  I  mean  those  who  enjiy  the  excite- 
ment of  keeping  birds  for  showing,  and  who  dream  of  silver 
medals  and  glittering  cups,  just  as  others,  myself  among  them, 
like  only  to  keep  the  birds  for  home  interest  and  amusement. 
Wall,  the  losers  of  prizes  have  a  better  chance  now  than  ever, 
for  a  few  years  since  poultry  only  was  exhibited,  but  now 
Pigeons  are  almost  always  shown  with  poultry  ;  and  was  there 
ever  such  a  Columbariau  treat  as  the  thousand  Pigeons  last 
winter  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show?  No  doubt  the  fancy  will 
go  on  and  increase  every  year,  suiting  every  taste,  and  persons 
of  each  taste  may  know  now  what  variety  to  keep. — Wiltshiee 
Hector. 

CRITICISM  FROM  BEYOND  THE  STYX, 
Respected  Sirs, — Y>u  are  not,  I  believe,  spiritualists,  and 
so  do  not  often  receive  communications  from  the  place  whence 
I  date  this  letter.  I  write  in  my  character  of  "  a  blessed 
ghost."  Coleridge,  in  his  "Ancient  Mariner,"  uses  the  term, 
which  the  Ti>ncs  Bee-mister  applied  to  me.  He,  pansciolist  as 
he  is,  cannot  of  course  be  in  error.  As  a  prophet  he  foresees 
the  future,  as  a  scholar  (?)  he  knows  the  past.  Things  pre- 
sent, therefore,  confined  as  they  are  to  the  infinitessimally 
small  portion  of  time  which  separates  the  past  from  the  future, 
cannot  be  unknown  to  him.  Several  years  ago  he  announced 
my  decease  in  these  words — "  The  Rev.  Chis.  Cotton,  whilst 
he  lived,  the  Piince  of  Bee-masters,"  page  01.  Much  obliged 
to  him  for  the  compliment,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot 
return  it. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  an  eidolon  or  ghost  of  the 
Journal  or  Horticulttirf.  and  Cottage  Gardener  is  weekly 
transmitted  to  these  regions,  and  a  great  and  anxious  crowd 
there  is  at  the  dead  letter  office  when  the  mail  comes  in.  Last 
week  I  noticed  there  amongst  others  the  Corjoian  old  man  who 


cultivates  the  Asphodels,  over  which  the  mighty  Achilles  is 
always  stalking,  and  his  own  lilies  and  roses  to  boot,  after  a 
method  which  he  has  learned  from  your  pages.  AristajuB,  the 
bee-master,  was  also  there.  He,  too,  is  one  of  your  readers, 
and  tends  the  eidola  of  the  bees  which  he  lost  in  Tempe  by 
disease  and  starvation,  on  the  system  which  he  has  learned 
from  you,  and  in  consequence  preserves  them  from  hunger  and 
sickness.  In  his  name,  then,  in  connection  with  my  own,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  myriads  of  bees  who  are  every  year 
cruelly  and  wastetully  doomed  to  die,  I  protest  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  "brimstone  torch"  contained  in  an 
otherwise  useful  letter  which  you  have  printed  in  a  late  number. 
It  is  a  retrograde  step  with  a  vengeance.  I  should  hardly  have 
been  more  surprised  had  Earl  Eussell  brought  in  a  bill  for 
rekindling  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  burning  Cardinal  CuUen 
and  Archdeacon  Manning,  tied  back  to  back,  at  tha  same  stake. 
I  fancy  that  I  have  done  some  little  good  during  my  lifetime 
towards  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  better  way — better 
because  more  profitable,  as  well  as  more  humane.  Bee  murder 
(according  to  Dr.  Cumming's  Bee  Act)  was,  I  trusted,  going  out, 
and  so  to  see  it  recommended  again  by  a  writer  in  your  Journal 
caused  a  cold  shudder  to  run  through  the  eidolon  of  many  a 
bee-master  down  this  way.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
give  insertion  to  this  our  joint  protest,  and  beg  to  subscribe 
myself,  as  of  old,  your  faithful  servant,— W.M.  C.  Cotton,  I'a^e 
of  Tempe,  Elysian  Fields. 

P.S.— If  you  please  I  will  next  week  send  you  some  recollec- 
tions of  a  better  way. 

[Pray  do,  for  it  will  rejoice  many  others  besides  ourselves  to 
read  the  communications  from  you  to  the  bee  world. — Eds.] 


CAUSES   OF  HIVES   PERISHING  IN 
WINTER. 

In  compliance  with  my  request,  "A  Lanaekshibe  Bee- 
keeper "  gave  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  he  ventilates 
his  hives  during  winter,  and  I  now  thank  him  for  doing  so. 

As  a  mere  theorist  I  would  condemn  the  practice  of  entirely 
shutting  up  the  entrances  of  hives  in  time  of  snow  ;  but  seeing 
it  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  to  be  attended  with 
good  results,  I  must,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
accept  the  statement  as  correct.  The  surmise,  however ,_  that 
the  bees,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  me,  might  have  perished 
by  suffocation,  and  not  by  improper  ventilation,  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  presented  ;  and  my  present  purpose  in 
writing  is  to  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  How  we  may 
know  when  bees  have  been  suffocated,  or  have  died  of  cold, 
or  of  cold  and  hunger  combined? 

Whenever  the  air  in  a  hive  becomes  close  and  confined  the 
bees  are  thrown  into  a  restless  condition,  and  begin  to  venti- 
late. If  the  entrance  is  entirely  closed  general  commotion 
follows,  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  seen  running 
over  the  combs  and  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  hive  in  search 
of  an  outlet.  As  the  movement  increases  the  temperature 
rises,  and  when  the  atmosphere  within  is  no  longer  capable  of 
supporting  life  the  bees  fall  down  in  masses  on  the  floorboard. 
Few,  if  any,  perish  in  the  cells;  they  he  in  heaps,  and  present 
a  glistening  appearance,  owing  to  the  perspiration  with  which 
they  are  covered.  ,.      , 

But  the  aspect  of  things  is  very  different  when  bees  die  of 
cold,  or  of  cold  and  hunger  combined.  The  approach  of  this 
fatal  influence  excites  no  commotion  ;  instead  of  seeking  for 
an  outlet  the  bees  draw  closer  and  closer  together,  and  if  the 
combs  on  which  they  cluster  are  empty  every  vacant  cell  is 
ooouried.  In  this  condition  they  die ;  only  a  few  fall  down 
and  form  little  pyramids  under  the  interstices  of  the  combs. 
When  a  hive  which  has  died  in  this  manner  is  turned  up 
and  examined,  the  majority  of  the  bees  will  be  found  adhering 
to  each  other  and  still  suspended  between  the  combs,  whilst 
from  every  empty  cell  within  the  clusters  a  tail  may  be  seen 
protruding.  .  . 

There  is  not,  I  imagine,  the  least  diftioulty  in  ascertaining, 
from  the  appearances  presented,  whether  a  hive  has  become 
defunct  from  suffocation,  or  from  famine  and  starvation  com- 
bined. If  the  bees  of  a  hive  die  of  hunger  alone  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high,  there  is  not  the  clustering  together  for  warmth 
which  has  been  described.  Before  suecurabiog  to  this  cause 
alone  many  of  the  bees,  though  only  able  to  craw),  find  their 
way  to  the  outside,  and  the  ground  in  front  is  sometimes 
covered  with  the  helpless  and  the  dead.     This  occasionally 
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happens  in  sntumer,  but  never  in  winter,  with  the  famished, 
when  frost  or  great  cold  prevails. 

With  these  views  I  must  demur  to  the  supposition  that  the 
straw  hive  with  its  entrance  so  closed  as  to  admit  air  and  to 
exclude  bees,  and  from  which  the  inch-plug  in  the  crown  was 
withdrawn,  died  from  want  of  air.  There  was  a  free  passage 
for  it  between  the  milk-pan  and  the  skep,  and  through  the 
straw  thatching  that  covered  all.  The  hole  left  by  the  plug 
■was  not  obstructed  in  the  least  by  was  or  any  foreign  body,  nor 
were  the  dead  bees  on  the  floorboard  at  all  numerous.  Most 
of  them  occupied  empty  cells  and  remained  suspended  between 
the  combs.  De  Gelieu  says,  "  I  have  seen  an  excellent  swarm 
perish  in  consequence  of  a  slight  bend  in  the  board,  which  left 
an  interstice  on  each  side  through  which  a  cold  north  wind 
sifted  and  froze  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  bees ;  and  no 
after-care  was  able  to  save  those  that  were  left."  Bat  without 
any  chinks,  or  any  openings  left  for  ventilation,  the  wind  may 
blow  in  at  the  entrance  and  circulate  through  the  interior  of 
the  best-protected  hives  in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyse  the  bees 
and  occasion  death.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
observation  last  winter.  In  a  box  made  of  the  best  material, 
and  with  its  entrance  kept  carefully  free  of  dead  bees,  the  in- 
habitants all  perished  through  the  influence  of  cold. — E.  S. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

WooDHRTDGE  POULTRY  Show.— "  We  have  written  to  the  Secretary  for 
pri2es  awarded,  but  have  received  no  answer,  althout^b  it  is  now  ten 
weeks  since  the  Show,  and  the  rules  say  that  if  prize  money  b^  not  re- 
ceived in  fourteen  days  exhibitors  will  please  apply  for  it — S.  &  R. 

ASHTON." 

Guinea  Fowls  Latimg  (Lhicolnshb-e  rjcar).— No  fowls  lay  every  day 
without  stopping.  Guinea  fowls,  in  common  with  others,  lay  twice  in  the 
year  and  a  great  many  ei:cr.s,  without  wanting  to  sit.  They  always  steal 
their  nests  if  tbey  can.  The  best  authorities,  and  we  hold  with  them,  are 
of  opinion  that  Guinea  fowls  are  strictly  monogamous. 

Chiceen  Vor.ACiors  akd  Giddy  (S.  TT'l)o/?'.^»).— Your  chicken  is  suffer- 
inp  from  vertipo,  or  from  iojnry  to  the  head.  We  advise  you  to  treat  it 
with  camphor,  giving  at  intervals  of  eight  hours  a  pill  the  size  of  a  very 
small  garden  pea  ;  continue  this  till  the  disease  disappears. 

Pullet  Found  Dead  (W.  roj?-).— Considerable  decomposition  had  set 
in  before  we  received  your  bird.  We  should  be  sorry  to  give  you  a  false 
report,  and,  therefore,  speak  most  cautiously.  There  was  no  disease 
about  her,  nor  anything  to  cause  death,  unless  it  were  poison.  You  will 
do  well  to  recollect  that  a  poisonnus  substance  maybe  accidentally  found 
and  eaten.    Wc  do  not  think  ppices  good  or  proper  food  for  fowls. 

White  Face  of  Spanish  Cock  (Subscriber).— It  sticking  plaister  fails 
to  hold  up  the  overhanging  parts,  you  have  no  remedy  that  is  ad- 
missible. 

Rattling  in  Fowl's  Throat  (C.  B.).— The  departure  of  the  east  wind 
will  do  much  for  your  fowls.  Wa«h-ont  all  their  nostrils.  Give  them 
some  bread  soaked  in  strong  beer.  Let  them  have  camphor  in  all  their 
water,  and  give  them  camphor  or  Baily's  pills.  It  is  not  roup,  as  the 
breed  is  not  subject  to  it.  It  is  cold,  and  it  is  an  indication  or  a  result 
of  improper  or  insufficient  feeding.  Confine  yourself  to  ground  oats  or 
barloymeal  twice  every  day.  Feed  at  midday  with  Indian  corn,  or  table 
and  kitchen  scraps. 

HATf^niNG  a  Cracked  Egg  (TT.  L.).— We  have  known  a  chicken  pro- 
duced from  a  cracked  eg?,  but  a  piece  of  stout  paper  was  securely 
fastened  over  the  crack  at  the  time  it  was  made.  We  can  give  no  in- 
formation about  incubators. 

SEPARAxr^o  A  BRAniiA  Hen  from  Her  Chickens  lH.  TF.l.— Our  diflEi- 
culty  is  to  keep  our  hens  with  the  chickens,  not  to  induce  them  to  leave 
them.  We  suppose  you,  in  common  with  most  poultry  breeders,  keep 
the  chickens  away  from  the  adults.  As  soon  as  a  hen  under  a  rip  lays 
an  egg,  we  know  from  that  day  she  is  only  a  step-mother,  and  we  remove 
her  to  the  societv  of  those  of  her  own  age.  The  rip  she  vacates  is  left 
open,  and  the  motherless  brood  roost  in  it.  They  are  nearly  adults 
b  fore  they  cfire  to  perch.  In  hot  weather  you  may  move  them  without 
risk  when  they  are  pevou  or  eight  weeks  old. 

Best  Hatching  Time  (E.  H.  R.)  —It  is  a  common  saying  that  chickens 
hatched  in  June  never  do  well.    It  has  passed  into  a  proverb— 
"  Chicks  that  arc  hatched  in  time  of  hny 
Will  never  grow  up,  but  pine  away." 

We  believe  it  so  little  that  we  have  "  gnrueredup  our  hearts  "  on  the  pro- 
duce of  fifteen  or  sixteen  steady  sitters.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  old  tradition-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
we  are  to  choowe  our  own  time,  we  should  prefer  May  to  June,  because  in 
tlie  first  month  the  nights  are  getting  shorter,  in  the  second  they  are 
getting  longer. 

Skimmrd  Milk  for  Chickens  (Oxonicmis).— It  would  be  as  good  as 
the  unskimmed  lor  wetting  the  meal. 

Ducks*  Eggs  not  Hatching  (R.  P.,  Ipewieh).— It  xvo.9  only  a  fortnight 
ago  that  we  answered  a  similar  question.  As  the  eggs  have  been  put 
unltr  hens,  the  cause  of  the  f.iilure  is  evident— namely,  that  the  eggs 
have  been  kept  too  dry.  The  eggs  should  be  wetted  every  day,  when  the 
hen  is  ofTtho  nest.  Let  the  water  be  just  warm  enough  to  communicate 
warmth  through  the  shtUs. 

Wet  Spots  on  Eggs  (JV.,  Lancas/iirc',— Leave  the  egga  alone,  except 
to  sprinkle  them  with  water  when  the  hen  is  ofT. 

Propagation  of  Ligurians  (G.  B,  C.).— A  long  answer  to  your  in- 
fjuiries  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  week. 

L"f/UEFvrNG  CANniRi)  Honey  [C.  A.  J). — We  do  not  know  of  any  pro- 
cess by  which  you  can  liquefy  your  honey  candied  in  the  comb  sufficiently 


to  enable  you  to  extract  it  by  the  centrifugal  machine.  To  clarify  th-e 
honey,  plnce  the  combs  in  a  large  stone  jar  without  any  water,  which 
must  be  stood  in  an  iron  saucepan  or  boiler,  with  water  nearly  up  to  the 
top;  simmer  gently  until  the  comb  is  quite  melted,  Take  out  the  jar 
and  let  it  stay  until  cold,  when  the  was,  which  will  have  formed  into  a 
solid  cake  on  the  top,  can  be  easily  removed.  The  honey  will  remain 
clear  and  fit  for  use  for  a  considerable  time.  Your  honey  congealed 
chiefly  from  having  been  kept  in  too  cold  a  place. 

Hive  without  Queen  (H.  J.).— If  the  brood  comb  you  inserted  in  the 
hive  contained  brood  in  all  stages,  or  eggs,  you  have  done  all  that  at 
necessary  so  far.  If  you  can  inspect  the  comb  in  a  week  or  so  from  this 
time  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  if  royal  cells  have  been  raised.  You 
will,  moreover,  probably  be  able  to  judge  whether  your  experiment  has 
been  successful,  by  observing  whether  the  bees  manifest  greater  activity 
in  working  and  in  carrying  in  pollen. 


METEOROLOGfUAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  3-2'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 
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ter. 
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Temp, 
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.9 

at 
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in 

On 
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Mm. 

sun. 
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Inches. 

ii-e. 

detr. 

(leg. 

dpg. 

dcg. 

deff. 

In. 

We.  17 

30.027 

40.4 

41.7 

N.E. 

51.5 

57.6 

40  8 

105.5 

43.2 

Th.  18 

29.849 

52.5 

43.7 

N. 

51.5 

622 

41.0 

Ills 

39.5 

0.160 

Fri.  19 

30.172 

65.0 

52.6 

S.W. 

51.6 

70.5 

43  5 

118.5 

40.9 

Sat.  20 

30,278 

59.2 

53  2 

N.W. 

52.6 

69.8 

45.4 

115.1 

44.4 



Sun.21 

30,337 

52.7 

51.0 

N.E. 

5S.S 

65.8 

4S.0 

85.2 

45.0 



Mo.  22 

80.261 

57.7 

52.0 

S.E. 

62.9 

06,2 

89.6 

111.5 

38.8 



Tu.  28 

30.018 

62.9 

56.0 

S.E, 

53.9 

70.1 

46.1 

116.0 

43.8 

— 

Means 

30.139 

55.2 

50.7 

52.5 

66.0 

43.4 

109.1 

42.2 

0.169 

REMARKS. 
17th. — Warm  sunny  day  with  cold  wind,  cold  night. 

18th. — Dnll,  overcast  morning.    Rain  began  at  1.3  p.m.,  showers  at  inter- 
vals afterwards,  wet  night. 
19th. — Warm  and  fine. 

2uth. — Dry  fine  morning,  and,  though  occasionally  overcast,  generally  &Q& 
2Ist. — Dark  cloudy  morning,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
'22Dd.— Fine  throughout. 
23rd- — A  fine  warm  day,  sun  getting  very  powerful. 

A  fine  sunny  week,  no  r.iin  except  on  13;,h,  and  frequent  drying  winds 
— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  24. 
Supply  and  demand  about  balanced.  Out-door  produce  for  the  most„ 
part  is  coming-in  iu  good  condition,  improving  under  the  influence  of 
the  present  genial  weather.  The  foreign  trade  has  again  heen  very 
active  during  the  week  ;  in  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  our  lats 
notice,  there  are  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Globe  Artichokes.  The  Potata 
trade  have  large  stocks  of  old  Potatoes  still  on  hand. 


Apples 

Apricots 

.J  sieve 

doz. 

lb. 

.  bushel 
..i  sieve 
do. 

s, 
1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
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0 

5 

6 
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4 
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0 

a 

0 
0 

1 
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0 
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1 
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0 
2 
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3 
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d.      s.    d' 
6  to  3    0 
0       3    0 
0       5    0 
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0      0    0 
0      0    0 
0     15    0 
0       2    0 
0       2    6 

8  1    0 
0     12    0 
0     10    0 
0     12    0 
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a.    B.  i 

oto  6    0 
0       8    0 
0       3    0 
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0       8     0 
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0       0    0 
0       2    0 
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8        1    0 
0     10    0 
6       2    0 
0       6    0 
6       1    6 
0       0    0 
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8       0    0 
8       0    0 
3       0    0 
0       E    0 

JIT. 

...     lb. 

a. 

0 
12 

6 
12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

1 

e. 
0 
1 
1 
0 
7 
0 
3 
0 
2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

d.    a. 
0  too 
0     24 
0      111 
0     24 
0       0 
0       0 
0     10 
0       0 
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6      1 
0     16 
0       2 

d.    s. 
4  too 
0       2 
0       2 
2       0 
e     10 
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0       6 
9       1 
0       4 
0       4 
0       4 
6       1 
4       0 
0       0 
0       0 
6       0 
6       4 
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9       1 
0      0 

0 

Nectarines 

...  doz. 

0 

n 

...    doz. 

0 

Currants 

Black 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 
dessert 

....  doz. 

doz. 

lb. 

0 

u 
0 

Filberts 

lb. 

lb. 

. ..  quart 
e....  lb. 

.  4  sieve 
. ..    doz. 

lb. 
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.  bushel 

...vioo 

0 
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GooaeberrieB  ... 
Grapes,  HothouE 

Quinces 

Raspberries .... 
Strawberries    .. 

Walnuts 

ditto 

0 
0 
0 

<■ 

(1 

.IELE3. 

Leeks  

Lettuce  

Mushrooms 

Mustard  &  Cress 

.  bunch 
. ...  doz. 
.  pottle 
.punnet 
.  bushel 
. . .  quart 

d 

ft 

Asparagus 

Beans,  Kidney  . 
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Beet,  Red 

..  »100 
...1»100 
.  bushel 

0 
6 
0 
0 

Broccoli  

bundle 
..i sieve 

pickling 
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0 

(1 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Kidney 

Radishes  ..  doz. 

Rhubarb 
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doz. 

..  quart 
■  bushel 

Jo. 
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..bundle 

doz. 

..  basket 
Ih. 

n 
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...t*wo 
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doz. 

.  bundle 
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. . .  each 
....  doz. 

0 
0 

0 

n 

Colewort8..doz. 
Cucumbers  .... 

6 
0 

n 

Shallots 

9- 

Fennel 

Garhc 

Herbs 
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lb. 

.  bunch 
.  bundle 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows . .  doz. 

0 

Horseradish   . . 

0 

POULTRY  MARKET.— May  24. 
We   have  indications  of  a  rather  better  supply.    We  need  it;  the  ex- 
travagant prices  made  by  a  few  good  young  things  lately,  are  beneficial 
to  no  one. 


Large  Fowls    

Smaller  ditto  . .. . 

B. 

....    6 
....     5 
3 

d.     s. 

0  to  G 
6       6 
0       8 
0       3 
0        G 
0        0 
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0 
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0 
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5        16 
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0 
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Q 
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G  4-  (.► 
0        0      0 
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....     0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 

Day 

Average  Tempera- 

Rain in 

Sun 

Sun 

"Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Cloek      Day 
after        of 
Sun.      Year. 

ot 

Month 

of 
Week. 

JUNE  1-7,  1871. 

ture  near  London. 

43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

1 

Day. 

Niiiht. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h. '  m.     h. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.    s. 

1 
2 

Th 

Meeting  of  Linnean  Society,  8  p.m. 

68.4 
68.9 

45.9 
45.1 

57.2 
67.0 

15 
19 

51af3 
51       3 

4af>4 
5      8 

47af5 
16      7 

lafS 
26      3 

IB 
14 

2    32  1  152 
2    23     153 

3 

S 

69.4 

44.2 

66.8 

21 

50      3 

6      8  i  42      8 

59      3 

O 

2    14 

154 

4 

Son 

Trinity  Sunday. 

69.3 

44.4 

56.9 

15 

50      3 

7      8  1  59      9 

43      4 

16 

2      4 

155 

5 

M 

Meeting  of  Entomological  Society,  7  p.m. 

70.5 

47.3 

68.a 

24 

49      3 

8      8 

0    11 

41       5 

17 

1    54 

156 

6 

Td 

Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  9  p.m. 

69.9 

47.6 

68.8 

22 

48      3 

9      8 

46    11 

60      6 

18 

1    43 

157 

7 

W 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit,  Floral, 

69.3 

46.5 

67.9 

26 

47      3 

10      8 

morn. 

8      8 

19 

[  and  General  Meeting. 

1 

'            1 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  fortv-three   years,  the  average  day   temperature  of  the  week  is  C9.4 

%  and  its   night  tem- 

perature  45.9'^.     The   greatest   heat  was  90',  on  the  5th,  1846 ;    and  the   lowest  cold  83-,  on  the  5th,  186b.    The  greatest  Jail 

of  ram  was 

1.02  inch. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  PROSPECTS. 

F  these  we  may  nosy  speak  confidently,  and 
the  number  of  orchard  houses  renders  the 
subject  interesting. 

The  splendid  sunshine  of  last  sumaier, 
succeedicg  a  year  of  enforced  rest,  has  made 
this  season  one  of  promise.  Out  of  doors, 
however,  our  Peach  trees  present  a  compa- 
ratively miserable  appearance,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  curled  or  blistered  leaves 
where  no  protection  was  employed.  In  the 
houses  I  have  now  most  of  Mr.  Rivers's  new  Peaches  in 
good  numbers,  and  variously  placed  and  trained.  They 
all  look  very  well  indeed.  The  whole  crop  is  enormous, 
and  had  to  be  thinned  several  times  over.  The  leaves  are 
very  healthy,  and  there  is  but  little  aphis. 

My  neighbours  complain  that  they  wear  out  their  potted 
tree.s  in  half  a  dozen  seasons,  but  here  are  some  which, 
after  ten  years'  steady  bearing  in  pots,  have  now  been  five 
years  planted  in  the  borders,  and  are  as  fine  as  ever.  The 
secret  is  that  they  are  never  cropped  so  heavily  as  my 
neighbours'  trees  are.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  fine 
fruits  are  quite  enough  for  a  house  80  feet  by  15,  and 
two  thousand  would  have  been  much  better.  Of  these, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  were  sold  in  Covent  Garden. 
Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  most  profitable  in  many 
cases  to  crop  rather  heavily  year  after  year,  and  then  to 
renew  the  trees.  Could  we  have  houses  to  rest  them  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  and  stimulate  them  during  production, 
this  would  even  be  advisable  where  large  demands  were 
made  on  the  gardener.  But  this  rule  is  inapplicable  to 
border  trees,  and  these  have  their  peculiar  merits,  not  the 
least  of  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  being  less  dependent 
on  capricious  watering.  This  continuous  sunshine  renders 
abundant  water  imperative  while  the  foliage  is  developing 
and  the  fruit  swelling. 

My  old  diagonal  cordons  continue  in  good  health,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  them,  which  commenced  exuding 
gum  from  about  a  foot  above  the  collar  at  no  perceptible 
wound.  Many  remedies  were  tried  :  the  exudation  broke 
out  a  little  higher  each  time,  and  at  last  one  large  spur 
and  the  shoots  on  it  died  ofl'.  A  succession  of  tight  band- 
ages with  tar  between  them  arrested  the  flow,  and  the 
upward  sap  has  evidently  avoided  this  portion,  but  there 
is  a  general  slight  chlorotic  character  visible  in  the  leaves, 
and  next  season  will  be  a  test  for  the  veteran,  now  sixteen 
years  old.  I  mention  this,  chiefly  because  M.  Dubreuil 
considers  that  the  life  of  the  Peach  (I  presume  on  the 
Plum  stock)  is  '  valueless  after  twenty  years."  Such 
might  be  the  case  with  trees  under  glass,  but  when  the 
amount  of  crops  gathered,  the  locality,  training,  and  sort 
were  all  considered,  would  this  rule  apply  to  all  Peach 
trees  on  the  wall  also '.'  At  any  rate,  this  would  tend  to 
prove  that  it  is  safer  to  have  cordons  which  can  be  easily 
replaced,  especially  when  new  varieties  are  so  continually 
appearing. 

The  more  we  see  of  orchard-house  work  the  more  we 
must   admire   its    advantages.     Looking   over   a   Mend's 
No.  531.-VOL.  XX.,  New  Semes. 


house,  which  I  designed  for  him  two  seasons  ago,  I  found 
there  a  first-rate  crop  of  the  best  sorts  growing  in  what 
was  formerly  a  mere  back  yard,  close  to  the  road,  and 
rather  enclosed  by  a  north  wall.  We  had  to  place  the 
orchard  house  over  a  Vine  border,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  vinery  of  course.  This  was  done  by  making  the 
orchard  house  with  a  short  hip  of  a  suitable  height,  having 
all  the  trees,  except  those  in  corners,  in  pots,  and  arrang- 
ing so  that  the  gutters  of  the  vinery  could  flood  the  Vine 
border  at  pleasure.  This  watering,  however,  was  found 
not  so  necessary  after  all,  and  the  Grapes  have  never  been 
so  fine  before.  Thus  there  is  at  present  in  a  former  back 
yard,  in  a  narrow  space  between  an  old  vinery  and  a  north 
wall,  a  capital  house  full  of  the  newest  sorts  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  producing  for  the  owner,  an  invalid,  a 
succession  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  world,  refreshing  and 
digestible.  With  the  Grapes,  and  the  Pears  and  Plums  on 
the  walls,  this  small  garden,  with  its  croquet  lawn,  and 
flowers  in  cases  and  conservatories,  leaves  only  Apples 
and  vegetables  to  be  sought  for  in  the  markets. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  glass,  and  not  the  least  of 
them  is  its  application  to  growing  choice  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  instead  of  on  open  walls.  The  generality  of 
suburban  gardens  are  like  the  one  in  question,  and  would 
be  best  laid  out  in  some  such  way. — T.  C.  Brehaut. 
Richmond  House,  Ouernsi'ij. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  AND  ITS  COMMUNISTS.. 

TiiE  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dinner  given  to  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford,  at  which 
he  'being  then  Vice-Chancellor)  presided,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  " Success  to  Agriculture,"  said  he 
supposed  the  members  of  the  Society,  on  visiting  so  learned 
a  University,  would  expect  from  him  as  its  representative 
a  speech  in  Latin  ;  but  that  as  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
them  might  have  forgotten  what  they  had  learned  at  school, 
he  should  append  to  the  Latin  quotation  he  was  about  to 
ofier  a  literal  translation,  Cicero,  he  said,  declared,  '•  NUiil 
est  inelitis  KyricuHufd."  Responsive  to  the  general  look 
calling  for  an  explanation  he  construed  it,  "  Nothing  is 
better  than  agriculture,"  which  sentiment  elicited  loud 
cries  of  "  hear,  hear !"  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  On. 
silence  being  restored  he  proceeded,  "  /((//(/  hoiiestias,"  "no- 
thing is  more  hnnoitrahle"  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  was 
uproariously  applauded ;  and  some  one  delightedly  ex- 
claimed. What  leill  he  say  next  ?  Why,  'nihil  uherius" 
to  be  sure,  he  replied,  which  means,  "nothing  is  more^;/'o- 
fitnhle."  Loud  cries  of  Bravo  I  followed  this  announce- 
ment, a  jingling  of  glasses,  varied  by  a  growl  from  one 
bucolic  gentleman  that  if  Mr.  What-d'ye-callhim  had 
foreseen  the  price  at  which  corn  was  then  being  sold  he 
never  would  have  committed  himself  to  such  an  unfounded 
statement. 

Now,  sir,  had  Cicero  lived  in  our  days  he  would  have 
vastly  delighted  in  orchard-house  culture,  and,  nest  to  agri- 
c;iliure,  would  have  justly  designated  it  as  good,  honour- 
able, and  profitable.  Yes,  profitable,  for  if  the  produce  of 
a  well- managed  orchard  house  were  to  be  turned  into  hard 
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oasb,  the  receipts,  after  deducting  incidental  expenses,  would 
exceed  the  interest  of  many  investments  which  are  considered 
lucrative.  I  grant  there  are  drawbacks  ;  for  instance,  we  have 
this  season  had  to  contend  with  weather  which,  owing  to  the 
coldness  of  the  nights,  has  been  upon  the  whole  unfavourable 
for  setting  ;  but  now  that  we  can  count  the  fruit  likely  to  stand 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  prospects  of  a  profit- 
able yield,  as  compared  with  the  forlorn  hopes  of  those  who 
this  year  have  to  look  for  a  crop  upon  unprotected  walls. 

I  still  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  my  orchard  house,  though 
I  must  confess  that  this  year  I  have  had  a  hard  entomological 
battle  to  fight;  for  first,  the  excessively  hot  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  the  spring  brought  the  red  spider  out  of  his  winter 
hiding  place,  and  gave  him  a  fair  field  for  commencing  his 
depredations  at  a  time  when,  tor  fear  of  damaging  the  blossom, 
the  syringe  was  scarcely  available.  I  found  even  my  Apricot 
trees  infested  with  red  spider,  which  I  notice,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Eivers  in  his  valuable  treatise  hints  that  Apricot  trees  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  pests  of  the  orchard  house. 
I  found  the  only  plan  was  to  go  over  each  leaf  that  bore  marks 
of  the  destroyer,  and  rub  the  under  surface  with  my  finger. 
The  subsequent  cold  weather  seemed  to  induce  honeydew,  fol- 
lowed by  myriads  of  aphides,  and  these  (like  the  Paris  insur- 
gents) being  hard  to  get  rid  of,  I  had  to  treat  to  a  thrice-re- 
peated dose  of  fumigation.  Poor  Paris,  while  abandoned  to 
those  Bed  spiders  in  human  form,  the  Communists,  might  be 
not  unfitly  compared  to  an  orchard  house  in  the  possession  of 
the  insect  varmint  I  have  exterminated,  and  it  really  seems 
now  to  be  undergoing  the  same  remedy  of  fumigation,  involved 
as  it  is  "  in  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke."  But  there  is  this 
striking  difference  :  Tbe  mischief  wrought  in  Europe's  fairest 
city  is  irreparable  ;  whereas  if  in  our  glass  houses  a  tree  or  two 
should  be  destroyed  by  blight  or  mildew,  your  advertising 
sheets  inform  us  of  plenty  of  complaisant  gardeners  who,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  will  be  happy  to  repair  all  our  damages. 

My  trees,  which  are  in  perfect  health,  have  a  fair  but  not  an 
abundant  crop  this  year.  I  am  still  constantly  thinning  out, 
as  I  much  prefer  a  comparatively  few  but  fine  fruit  to  bushels 
which  not  only  fail  to  come  to  perfection,  but  also  exhaust  the 
vital  energies  of  the  tree.  I  have  this  year  grown  a  few  of  the 
best  Eoses  in  pots  in  my  orchard  house,  and  the  ladies  are 
quite  delighted  at  having  in  the  drawing-room  such  early  spe- 
cimens of  this  queen  of  flowers.  My  Vines  beneath  the  rafters 
look  most  luxuriant,  only  I  wish  that  they  did  not  cause  quite 
so  thick  a  shade.  As  I  look  up  I  am  reminded  of  what  Cicero 
said  of  the  Vine  (Vitis) — "Quam  sei-pentem,multiplici  lapsii  ct 
cnatico,  fcrro  amjmtans,  coercct  ars  agricolanim,  ne  silvescat 
saimcntis,''  "  And  this  (i.e.,  the  Vine),  as  it  creeps  along  in  a 
winding  and  erratic  course,  the  husbandman's  art  by  pruning 
restrains,  lest  it  should  run  to  wood."  The  above  passage  was 
once  rendered  by  a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  who,  I  fear,  had 
omitted  to  prepare  for  lecture,  in  the  following  highly  ingenious 
manner — Quaiu  scrjicntcm,  which  serpent,  nmltiplici  lapsu  et 
erraticn,  slipping  along  in  many  a  maze,  ars  agricolanim,  the 
art  of  husbandmen,  a)Kj)uta)!s/er;-o,  chopping  in  two  with  his 
spade,  coercct,  prevents,  ne  silvescat  sarmentis,  its  too  many 
wrigglings.     This  is  a  fact.— A  Constant  Eeader. 


GREENHOUSE   PLANTS.— No.  4. 

Passijlora  carulea  racemosa. — Growth  rather  slender  but  very 
free,  and  the  plant  does  well  in  a  greenhouse,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  Passifloras  enumerated 
in  catalogues  as  suitable  for  the  temperature  of  such  a  structure. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  purple,  produced  in  great  profusion  in 
May,  June,  and  throughout  the  summer,  followed  by  an  egg- 
like fruit,  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  bantam's 
egg- 

Fassijhra  Comic  Ncsselrode. — Of  Stronger  habit  than  the 
preceding,  foliage  slightly  larger,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green, 
flowers  reddish,  green,  and  purple.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties,  succeeding  well  in  a  greenhouse. 

Passifhra  Iiiijx'ratrice  Eiii/cnic,  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers,  is  also  free  in  growth,  and  is  suitable  for  a  greenhouse. 

Passijlora  Countess  Giwjlini  has  fine  large  white  and  blue 
flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Passion-flowers,  but  in 
a  greenhouse  it  requires  time;  indeed,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, though  many  of  the  Passifloras  succeed  after  some 
time  tolerably  well  in  a  greenhouse,  yet  from  the  late  growths 
that  are  made,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
wood,  they  are  there  precarious  subjects.  They  do  bent  in  a 
B'  n-e  or  a  warm  greenhouse,  neither  of  which  I  shall  take  into 


consideration  in    these    papers,  confining  myself  strictly  to 
greenhouse  plants. 

The  Passifloras  thrive  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  light  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  sharp  sand.  The  best  mode  of  training  is,  per- 
haps, to  allow  one  shoot  or  rod  to  each  wire,  to  permit  it  to 
grow  to  the  extent  required  without  stopping,  and  the  side 
shoots  to  grow  at  will ;  as  they  do  so  in  a  hanging  or  drooping 
manner,  the  efiect  when  in  flower  is  very  pleasing.  In  autumn 
the  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  in  spring,  when  they  begin  to  grow,  cut  them  back  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rod  or  shoot  whence  they  proceed.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the  spring  pruning,  to  shorten 
the  principal  shoots  to  the  firm  or  ripe  wood,  as  their  points, 
from  being  made  late  in  summer,  are  not  ripened,  and  they  not 
unfrcquently  die  back  in  winter.  Another  shoot  as  leader  will, 
of  course,  need  to  be  trained  in  their  place.  The  shoots  I 
allow  to  grow  at  will,  only  if  they  do  not  show  flowers  at  a  foot 
or  18  inches  in  length,  I  take  out  their  points.  Beyond  the 
shortening  of  the  shoots  in  autumn,  essential  to  afford  light  to 
the  plants  beneath,  and  the  spurring-in  during  February,  no 
other  pruning  is  given.  When  any  of  the  rods  become  worn 
out  they  may  be  cut  clean  out,  and  in  their  places  other  shoots 
trained  from  the  base.  From  October  to  March  they  require 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and  throughout  the  summer 
abundant  supplies  of  water  are  required,  affording  top-dressings 
of  rich  compos*,  or  about  an  inch  of  short  manure  in  May,  and 
again  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Tacsonia  mollissima. — Flowers  bright  shaded  pink  or  rose; 
very  free  in  growth,  foliage  bright  green,  and  covered  with 
white  down.  The  flowers,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  T. 
Van-Volxemi  either  in  size  or  brilliancy,  are,  nevertheless, 
very  fine.  The  plant  is  of  remarkably  rapid  growth.  I 
planted  one  out  last  year,  and  it  has  grown  up  a  20-feet  and 
down  a  10  feet  length  of  rafter,  occupying  five  wires  on  two 
rafters,  and  the  side  shoots  hang  down  from  the  rafter  6  feet, 
many  much  more,  and  at  the  time  I  write  (the  beginning  of 
May)  they  are  showing  fiowers  at  every  joint.  It  usually  flowers 
at  the  close  of  May  and  throughout  the  summer,  and  it  is  the 
very  best  of  climbers  for  covering  a  large  extent  of  roof. 

Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi. — Flowers  crimson,  very  fine  ;  foliage 
light  green,  not  downy  ;  in  habit  more  slender  than  T.  mollis- 
sima, but  quite  as  free  in  growth,  yet  it  takes  more  time  to 
establish  itself.  It  flowers  almost  continuously,  but  it  is 
well  to  keep  it  dry  in  winter,  so  as  to  induce  rest. 

The  Tacsonias  should  not  have  the  shoots  very  much  crowded, 
but  these  may  be  allowed  to  hang  down  if  they  are  likely  to 
become  too  numerous  and  crowded  on  the  wires,  and  in  the 
hottest  part  of  summer  they  may  be  taken  to  the  rafter  adjoin- 
ing, making  the  shoots  from  the  other  rafter  meet  them,  and 
thus  festooned  they  afford  not  only  an  agreeable  shade  but  a 
fine  efiect.  In  autumn  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back,  confin- 
ing them  to  the  rafters,  and  in  February  all  the  old  shoots, 
except  the  main  shoot  or  rod  on  each  rafter,  should  be  out  out, 
allowing,  however,  an  inch  at  their  base  to  remain,  but  leave 
entire  any  young  shoots  at  that  time  not  more  than  from  1  foot 
to  18  inches  in  length  proceeding  from  the  main  shoot  or  rods, 
and  they  will  show  signs  of  flowering  almost  immediately. 

Water  must  be  copiously  supplied  in  summer,  with  the  top- 
dressing  recommended  for  the  Passifloras,  and  in  winter  give 
none,  except  a  little  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  The 
compost  recommended  for  Passifloras  suits  the  Tacsonias. 

Both  the  Tacsonias  mentioned  produce  fruit  plentifully,  in 
size  and  form  like  a  hen's  egg ;  that  of  T.  mollissima  is  said  to 
be  eatable.  A  dish  of  the  fruit,  however  well  set  up,  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a  dish  of  eggs,  and  as  to  flavour  I 
doubt  it  would  not  please  the  English  taste. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  climbing  plants  which  I  can  recom- 
mend for  extensive  roof-covering.  Many  hardy  climbers,  as 
Clematises,  &c.,  fine  as  they  are  under  glass,  and  half-hardy 
climbers  such  as  Cubaja,  Mutisia,  &c.,  are  also  omitted,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  greenhouse  plants.  Some  of 
them  are  not  presentable  in  winter,  whilst  others,  if  too  hot 
and  dry  in  summer,  fall  a  prey  to  insect  pests,  and  are,  in  my 
opinion,  undesirable. 

CLIMBERS   SUITABLE   FOR   SHORT   ROOFS  OR  RAFTERS. 
(10  to  12  foet.) 

Doliclios  lignosus, —Thia  is  a  twining  plant,  evergreen,  with 
pea-shaped  flowers,  purplish  red.  It  requires  to  have  the 
shoots  well  thinned  out  in  summer  after  flowering,  removing 
the  old  and  weak  growths.  Water  should  be  abundantly  given, 
with   occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure.      Soil  two  parts 
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fibrous  loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil ;  good  drainage,  and  fre- 
qaent  syringing  in  summer  so  as  to  keep  down  red  spider.  In 
winter  keep  the  plant  rather  dry,  but  not  too  much  so,  other- 
wise the  aftergrowth  will  be  enfeebled. 

Hibhertia  volubilis. — Evergreen  twiner.  Flowers  yellow, 
early  in  summer,  and  indeed  very  continuously  produced.  It 
requires  no  pruning  except  thinning  out  the  old  shoots,  and 
will  succeed  well  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  loam  and  one 
part  sandy  peat.  Water  freely  when  growing,  and  in  winter 
afford  only  enough  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging. 

Hibhertia  grossulariivfoUa. — Very  similar  to  the  preceding, 
having  yellow  flowers,  and  being  very  free  in  growth. 

Jasmiimm  gracile. — Evergreen.  Flowers  white  and  sweet- 
scented.  Soil  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  and  a  part  each  of  leaf 
soil  and  sandy  peat.  It  requires  free  watering  in  summer,  and 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter.  It  flowers  early  in  summer, 
after  which  the  flower-stalks  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  old 
wood  thinned  out  or  cut  back,  encouraging  growth  by  frequent 
sprinklings  overhead. 

Jasmiimm  azoricum,  also  with  white  flowers  in  summer,  and 
J.  grandifiorum  are  the  best,  the  latter  being  in  my  opinion  the 
finest  of  all  the  Jasmines.  It  requires  to  be  cut-in  rather 
severely,  and  is  then  free  both  in  growth  and  flowering.  It  is 
best  to  cut  it  back  after  flowering,  keeping  it  rather  dry  in 
winter. 

Kennedya  bimaculata  variegata. — Evergreen,  witH  some  of 
the  leaves  marked  with  white  and  pink  ;  flowers  deep  purple, 
produced  abundantly  in  April. 

Kennedya  co:cinea  major. — Flowers  scarlet.     May  and  June. 

Kennedya  Marryattce. — Flowers  scarlet,  large  and  fine.  Fo- 
liage large,  covered  with  small  white  hairs,  giving  a  downy 
appearance.    April. 

Kennedya  Comptoniana. — Flowers  bine.     April. 

Kennedya  monophylla. — Flowers  purple.     May  and  June. 

Kennedya  riibicunda  siqjerba. — Flowers  red.  May  and  June. 
Free  in  growth. 

The  Kennedyas  are  all  very  free-flowering  evergreen  twiners. 
They  succeed  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  two  parts 
sandy  peat,  and  half  a  part  each  of  charcoal  in  pieces  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  silver  sand,  and  leaf  soil,  or 
old  cow  dung.  Good  drainage  is  necessary,  with  free  watering 
while  growing  and  flowering,  whilst  in  winter  they  are  best 
kept  rather  dry.  Cut  back  the  old  parts  rather  freely  alter 
flowering,  thinning  them  well  out,  and  encourage  free  growth  by 
copious  waterings  and  syringings. 

lihynchospermum  jasminoides. — Evergreen.  Flowers  white 
and  sweet-scented,  produced  in  Jane  and  July.  It  requires  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  one  part 
of  leaf  soil.  Water  the  plant  freely  when  it  is  growing,  but 
keep  it  moister  in  winter  than  is  suiScient  to  preserve  the 
freshness  of  the  foliage.  Pruning  should  be  confined  to  thin- 
ning out  the  shoots  when  they  become  too  much  crowded.  The 
variety  with  variegated  foliage  is  pretty.     Afford  good  drainage. 

Solammi  jasminiflorum. — Evergreen ;  flowers  white,  very 
pretty,  produced  throughout  the  summer.  Water  it  freely  when 
growing,  keeping  it  rather  dry  in  winter.  It  requires  good 
drainage,  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  and  a  fourth  part  of  sand.  Cut  away  the  old  shoots  as 
they  become  lank  and  bare,  encouraging  fresh  from  the  base. 
S.  jasminoides  has  pale  purple  flowers. 

SoUya  linearis. — An  evergreen,  very  pretty,  blue-flowering 
climber. 

Sollya  heteroiilujlla. — With  larger  foliage,  and  fine  blue 
flowers. 

Both  of  these  Sollyas  flower  in  summer,  when  they  should 
be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  free  growth  encouraged  by 
frequent  syringings.  In  winter  keep  them  rather  dry.  Thin- 
ning out  the  shoots  is  the  only  pruning  required.  For  soil  use 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  sandy  peat  with  good  drainage. 

Tropaolum  Triomphe  de  Gand. — Flowers  orange  scarlet.  Of 
straggling  growth,  but  desirable  as  a  free  continuous  bloomer. 
Soil  sandy  loam  two  parts,  one  part  each  sandy  peat  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand,  and  good  drainage. 
Water  moderately,  especially  in  winter,  and  when  growing  and 
flowering  freely  water  only  when  the  soil  is  dry,  and  then  afford 
a  good  supply.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  training  from  the 
base  fresh  shoots  to  replace  those  which  are  old,  for  these  when 
exhausted  should  be  cut  away. 

All  the  above  succeed  either  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots, 
but  I  would  prefer  planting  out  in  borders,  for  they  are  then 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect  of  watering  ;  besides,  they 
grow  mote  freely,  and  are  in  every  way  better. 


If  grown  in  pots  they  will  require  to  be  shifted  from  the 
small  pots  in  which  they  are  received,  and  until  they  require  a 
9-inch  pot  they  may  have  a  shift  when  they  are  beginning  to 
grow,  and  again  in  July,  the  object  being  to  bring  them  into  a 
fiowering  state  as  soon  as  possible.  From  a  9-inch  pot  they 
may  be  transferred  to  an  11-inch  pot,  and  this  will  serve  any  of 
the  plants  named  in  this  section  for  two  years,  the  surface 
soil  being  removed  and  top-dressings  of  fresh  compost  given  as 
required.  Subsequently  they  will  need  repotting  every  year, 
or,  with  the  top-dressings,  every  alternate  year,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  flowering  in  summer  the  potting  should  take  place 
before  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  whilst  those  which 
flower  in  spring  will  be  left  until  the  flowering  is  past.  By  the 
spring-flowering  climbers  I  mean  those  which  flower  from 
February  to  June.  In  repotting,  the  ball  should  be  reduced  aB 
much  as  it  can  be,  taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  and  very  frequently  the  plants  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  same  size  of  pot  as  that  in  which  they  previously 
were.  In  the  case  of  the  ball  being  too  large  to  go  into  the 
same  size  of  pot  without  admitting  of  at  least  an  inch  of  soil 
all  round,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  use  a  larger  size  of  pot. 
In  all  oases  the  watering  after  repotting  should  be  moderate 
for  a  time  until  the  roots  are  growing  freely  in  the  fresh  soil, 
and  then  the  supply  should  be  liberal.  The  drainage  must  be 
good.  To  preserve  the  foliage  in  good  health  frequent  syring- 
ings will  be  beneficial  whilst  the  plants  are  growing,  and  oc- 
casionally liquid  manure  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  or 
advancing  for  flowering,  always  making  sure  that  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  before  resorting  to  waterings  with  liquid  manure. 
— G.  Abbet. 

DAMSONS. 

I  All  accused  by  "  Inquikek  "  of  calling  the  Prune  Damson 
oval,  small,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  north  ;  Cluster  Damson 
good  and  fertile,  &o.  I  leave  the  quotation  as  it  is,  page  365. 
The  paragraph  descriptive  of  the  Prune  Damson  was  written 
many  years  since  when  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  John 
Pearson,  with  whom  I  used  to  argue  on  the  superiority  of  our 
Hertfordshire  Damsons,  which  I  then  thought  larger  and  better 
than  the  Prune  Damson.  Since  its  cultivation  here  I  have 
given  it  a  preference  on  account  of  its  being  larger  than  in  the 
north  and  of  fine  flavour,  and  I  think  I  have  more  than  once 
owned  this  to  friend  Pearson  ;  but  the  paragraph  has  remained 
as  it  was  written  years  ago  because  it  is  so  true,  and  there  it 
shall  remain. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Cluster  Damson  I  have  said  nothing 
to  disparage  it,  and  so  "  Inquieee's  "  friends  need  not  be  pro- 
voked because  they  have  spent,  say,  £5  or  more  on  trees  of 
Cluster  Damsons.  They  may  rest  assured  that  all  I  have  said 
about  it  is  true,  and  I  have  not  "  written  up  another." 

I  have  written  about  fruits  for  forty  years,  and  feel  great 
pleasure  in  having  been  as  changeable  as  the  wind  ;  for  if  a 
variety  of  any  kind  of  fruit  after  giving  good  promise  has  de- 
clined in  flavour  after  being  acclimatised,  I  have  honestly  told 
the  truth.  Dr.  Hogg  is  the  only  authority  to  "  give  some  ex- 
planation "  of  my  changes  of  opinion,  for  he  has  all  my  cata- 
logues and  all  my  writings.  I  never  stop  to  consider  what  I 
have  written,  but  write  my  impressions  while  they  are  warm. 
Mr.  Bobson  gave  a  challenge  as  to  the  productive  qualities  of 
the  Cluster  Damson,  which  I  thought  fit  to  take  up.  Its  fer- 
tility is  remarkable,  and  it  will  sell  as  well  in  the  market  as 
the  Prune  Damson,  at  least  in  London,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as 
our  Hertfordshire  Damson,  which  has  been  on  my  estate  for  at 
least  130  years. — Thos.  Biveks. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  CULTURE. 

Hating  this  year  had  better  success  than  usual  in  flowering 
the  Eucharis  amazonica,  I  send  you  a  detail  of  my  mode  of 
treatment. 

Early  last  December  I  shook  out  four  bulbs,  washed  their 
roots,  and  repotted  them  in  an  11-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  of 
one-half  tnrfy  loam  and  one-half  well-rotted  cow  dung.  I  then 
put  them  in  a  warm  stove.  They  lost  some  of  their  leaves, 
but  soon  recovered,  and  grew  luxuriantly.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  two  of  the  bulbs  threw  up  strong  flower  spikes,  each 
bearing  five  or  six  blooms.  The  largest  flower  measured 
4i  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  leaves  were  15  inches  long  by 
8  inches  wide.  After  flowering  I  put  the  plant  back  in  the 
stove,  and  all  four  bulbs  have  now  thrown  up  strong  flower 
spikes,  and  have  six  flowers  fully  open  and  seventeen  in  vaiious 
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stages.  The  flowers  are  quite  4  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
weaker  bulbs,  potted  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  compost, 
are  now  throwing  up  strong  spikes,  and  one  in  a  small  pot  is 
just  past  its  best. 

I  attribute  the  free  growth  and  flowering  entirely  to  the  rich 
compost,  as  in  other  seasons  I  have  only  managed  to  flower  a  few 
bulbs,  and  never  more  than  once  a-year. — J.  W.  Davis,  Hazel- 
tfood,  I'i^per  Norwood. 


HARDINESS   OF  DR.   HOGG   STRAWBERRY- 
STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

I  RECEIVED  this  variety  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  commerce ;  it  has  been  grown  out  of  doors  every 
winter  since  that  time,  and  I  have  not  observed  a  single  plant 
of  it  injured  by  frost.  During  hot  dry  weather  in  summer  this 
variety  is  more  liable  to  die  ofi  than  some  of  the  others.  Atten- 
tion to  watering  the  plants  when  they  require  it  will  prevent 
this  to  a  large  extent.  It  requires  good  cultivation,  and  should 
be  replanted  every  second  year. 

My  method  of  cultivating  Strawberries  out  of  doors  is  this  : 
Early  in  July  I  layer  in  3-inch  pots  as  many  runners  as  are 
required,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  I  plant  them  out 
2  feet  apart  in  deeply  trenched  and  highly-manured  ground, 
and  the  best  Strawberries  will  be  obtained  in  the  following 
year.  Last  season  was  a  trying  one  for  Strawberries  owing  to 
the  excessive  drought,  and  yet  a  bed  planted  at  this  place  from 
the  previous  year's  runners,  and  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen 
sorts,  is  now  a  perfect  sheet  of  flowers.  Not  a  plant  has  died 
from  frost,  and  only  one  variety  suffered — a  new  one  received 
last  year  from  Paris,  and  named  Alexander  II.  The  plants  of 
this  were  much  injured,  but  are  now  recovering.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  is  also  somewhat  tender,  and  too  acid  for  dessert.  La 
Constante  is  likewise  a  little  deficient  in  flavour.  President 
Wilder,  raised  from  it,  is  much  superior  in  this  respect.  Lucas, 
both  for  pots  and  out-of-doors  culture,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
variety.  If  your  correspondent  who  inquires  has  not  already 
procured  them,  let  him  add  the  following  to  his  collection:  — 
President,  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Radcljfie — this  variety  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  British  Queen,  but  as  it  is  a  seedling  it  may 
succeed  where  that  variety  fails.  It  does  well  here  both  in  pots 
and  planted  out.  Frogmore  Lite  Pine  is  the  best  late  sort, 
and  is  also  a  good  Strawberry  for  pot  culture.  All  these  com- 
bine high  flavour  with  hardiness. — J.  DonoLAS. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

May  25Tn  axd  SGth. 

The  May  Show  of  tbis  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
last,  and  notwithstanding  the  coimter-attraction  cf  Epsom,  the  weather 
being  extremely  warm,  and  on  the  whole  very  favourable  for  an  out-  ' 
<loor  exhibition,  there  was  a  good  attendauce  of  visitors.     Following  ' 
so  closely  as  it  did  on  the  shows  at  Kensington  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  I 
a   large    proportion    of  the   plants   exhibited   had   previously  figured 
before  the  public,  and  if  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen 
in  some  former  years,  they  were  admirably  arranged,  forming  in  the 
great  tent  one  of  those  beautiful  scenes  which  one  always  looks  for  at 
the  Regent's  Park.     The  introduction  of  a  neat  fountain  playing  in 
the  centre  gave,  besides,  a  welcome  air  of  coolness  while  there  was  a 
burning  sun  outside. 

The  large  specimen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  pamo  as  those  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  F.  Cx.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Lcyton,  took  the  lead  for  nine  with 
Pbonocoma  prolifcra  Barnesii,  Tetratheca  eric.t-folia,  Stntice  profnsa, 
and  others  noticed  last  week,  largo  and  in  beautiful  condition.  Noxt 
came  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park, 
Rngeley,  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpott,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill.  For  six  plants  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Wright,  gar- 
dener to  n.  Compton  Roberts,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  J.  Wbeeler;  Mr.  Carr, 
qardener  to  P.  L.  llinds,  Esq.,  Bjfleet  Lodge  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wbeeler, 
gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsniid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Regent's  Park.  In  these 
collections  we  noticed  good  specimens  of  Boronia  pinnata,  Chorozcma 
cordatnm  eplpndcns,  Stcphanotis,  Aphelcxis,  Eriostemon  bnxifoliura, 
and  Dracopbyllnm  gracile.  In  the  nnrserymcn's  sixes  equal  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Ilolloway,  and  Messrs.  Jack- 
son, of  Kingston.  Anthurium  Scherzeriauum  from  the  former  was 
very  effective.  Groups  of  twenty  in  H-inch  pots  consisted  of  small 
jdants,  and  were  inelTeetive.  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Messrs.  Rollissou 
were  the  successful  exhibitors,  the  latter  also  being  second  for  the  best 
group  arranged  for  effect,  Messrs.  A,  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  Pino  Ap^ilo 
Place,  being  first  with  a  collection  tastefully  set  up. 

In  Heaths,  Mr.  Ward  was  first  with  an  excellontly-blooracd,  very 
evenly  grown  collection,  the  other  piizctakers  being  Messrs.  Jack^rn 
and  Sou  and  Mr.  J.  Whoeler. 


In  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Ward  likewise  carried  off  the  chief  hononra 
for  nine  ;  his  splendid  specimen  of  Rose  Celestial  was  apparently  as 
fresh  and  beautiful,  certaiuly  as  full  of  flower,  as  it  was  a  fortnight 
previously.  Mr.  Weir,  gardeuer  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  James, 
Isleworth,  took  the  second  and  third  prizes.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  nine  Messrs.  Dobson  were  first  with  well-bloomed  plants  ; 
and  in  that  for  twenty  of  distinct  varieties  the  best  collection  came 
from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Most  noteworthy  among  his  varieties 
were  Troubadour,  Gratulation,  Hermit,  Corsair,  Favourite,  Claribel, 
and  John  Hoyle. 

Azaleas  were  in  several  instances  better  than  at  previous  shows. 
For  large  specimens  the  prizes  went  ^o  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart,,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  among 
amateurs  ;  and  in  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  were  the  successful  competitors.  The 
former  had,  with  but  one  exception,  the  bush-headed  dwarf  standards 
which  he  showed  at  Kensington  a  year  ago,  with  heads  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  bloom.  For  twelve  in  1'2-inch  pots  Mr.  Little,  gardener  to 
J.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Roydon  Lodge,  was  deservedly  first  with  compact 
little  pyramids  beautifully  grown  and  flowered.  There  was  also  a 
class  for  three  Azaleas  grown  without  stakes  or  other  artificial  sup- 
port. In  this  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  three  bush'-headed  specimens 
of  Coccinea  major,  Cedo  NuUi,  and  Marie  Vervaene.  These  were 
beautiful  masses  of  bloom,  the  first  in  particular  had  a  sjilendid  head 
of  glowing  scarlet  flowers.     Mr.  Little  was  second. 

Of  Rhododendrons  in  12-inch  pots  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  they  had  a  first  prize  for 
plants  in  profuse  bloom  for  their  size. 

Roses  as  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  comprised 
specimens  which  have  never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled. 
Charles  Lawson,  Juno,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Miss 
Ingram,  Marie  Baumann,  Victor  Yerdier,  Dombrowski,  and  Madame 
Victor  Verdier  were  the  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Turnei.  In  Messrs. 
Paul  it  Son's  collection  Charles  Lawson,  Victor  Verdier,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  Anna  Alexieff  were  conspicuous  by  their  excellence.  Mr. 
W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  boxes  of  fine  cut  blooms. 
Mart^'chal  Niel  from  the  latter  was  remarkably  fine.  The  Roses  shown 
in  the  amateui's'  class  were  much  better  than  usual.  Mr.  Terry,  gar- 
dener to  A.  G.  Puller,  Esq.,  had  excellent  specimens  of  Charles  Law- 
son,  Baronne  Prcvost,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  though  the  foliage  was 
not  of  that  healthy  deep  green  which  we  find  almost  invariably  in  Mr. 
Turner's  specimens.  Mr.  Goddard,  who  was  second,  had  large  plants 
of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  do  Cambacerus,  and  others  of  less 
size,  but  well  bloomed.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  in  the  miscellaneous 
class  fine  specimens  of  Mdlle.  Thercse  Levet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Madame  Willermoz,  and  some  others. 

Orchids  comprised  good  examples  of  Odontoglossums  Bluntii  and 
Phalfenopsis,  Oncidium  hifolium  and  Lauceanum ;  Cypripediums, 
Cattleya  Mossi.ne,  Lselia  purpurata,  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  Phala?- 
nopsis  Luddemanniana,  and  among  others  from  Mr.  Bull  was  Cypri- 
pedinm  niveum  with  six  flowers.  A  much  finer  specimen  of  this  was 
figured  and  described  in  pages  338  and  330.  The  prizes  for  nine  went 
to  Messrs.  Ward,  Burnett,  Bull,  and  Wright;  for  six,  to  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Bull  among  nurserymen  ;  and  to  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Han- 
bury,  Esq.,  The  Poles,  Ware,  Mr.  Godfrey,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Staines,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  among  amateurs. 

Among  Exotic  Ferns,  very  good  plants  of  Alsophila  excelsa,  Lomaria 
gibba,  Cibotium  Sehiedei,  Gleichenia  flabellata  and  speluncte,  and 
Adiantum  teuerum  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Pearce,  and  Mr.  Hill  in  the  amateurs'  class,  aud  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  that  for  nurserymen.  The  best  pair  of  tree  Ferns  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Wheeler;  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing 
Park,  being  second  with  two  beautiful  specimens  of  Lomaria  gibba, 
the  very  picture  of  health. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  collections  of  twenty-four  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  belonging  to  not  less  than  feix  f^enera.  By  far  the  best 
collection  came  from  Mr.  R.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  who  had  beautifully- 
flowered  Pyrethrums  of  several  varieties ;  Iberis  contracta,  a  fine 
white  Candytuft ;  Veronica  nrtica^folia.  blue;  Alyssum  saxatile  com- 
pactum,  a  close  mass  of  golden  flowers  ;  Peonies,  and  other  plants. 
A  third  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  the  second  being 
withheld. 

For  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  pots  not  larger  than  8  inches  Mr. 
James  was  first  with  plants  in  remarkably  fine  bloom.  Mr.  Goddard, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq  ,  Twickenham,  would  have  come  second 
but  for  the  fact  of  one  of  his  plants  being  in  a  pot  larger  than  the 
regulation  size,  for  which  oversight  he  was  very  properly  disqualified, 
receiTing,  however,  an  extra  prize,  the  second  being  withheld,  aud  the 
third  going  to  Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth. 

Of  miscellaneous  subjects  not  already  noticed,  Mr.  Turner  sent  fine 
examples  of  Liliuni  auratum,  also  Tricolor  Pelargoniums;  Messrs. 
Lane,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltbam 
Cross,  variegated  Pelargoniums  and  his  new  Rose  Princess  Beatrice; 
Mr.  Needle,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  a  collection  of  Orchis 
and  Ophrys  ;  Mr.  Ware,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  with  ornamental 
foliage;  and  Miss  Squires,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  a  very  well- 
grown  plant  of  Adiantum  cuueatum. 

Of  new  aud  rare  plauts  numerous  collections  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Bull.  Messrs.  Yeitch  had  botanical  certi- 
ficates of  merit  for  Dracaena   porphyropbylla,    Dracaena   Mooreona, 
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DracaBna  magnifica,  Croton  Joliannis,  Agave  festlva,  Agave  horrida 
hystris,  Agave  Regelii,  A,^ave  Besseriaua  Candida,  Agave  Kercbovia 
macrodouta,  Agave  Koezliana,  Fremontia  calif ornica,  with,  large 
yellow  flowers,  which  were  first  produced,  we  believe,  at  Slessrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  in  1S65  ;  and  for  Dioscorea  retusa,  with  a  greenish,  catkin- 
like, agreeably-fragrant  inflorescence,  and  a  neat  plant  for  a  pot  trellis. 
Like  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  Bull,  for  Cypripediumniveum,  Primula 
japonica,  Primula  japonica  splendida,  Primula  japouica  lilaciua, 
Primula  japonica  carminata,  Primula  japonica  alba,  Authurium 
Scherzerianum  Dixoni,  Malortia  simplex,  Da^monorops  cinnamomea, 
Hydrangea  stellata  prolifera,  Hippeastrum  pyrochroa,  Elaphoglossum 
Herminieri,  and  Arenga  Bonnetii.  Also  to  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  for  Collinsia  violacea;  to  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  tt  Co., 
for  Phyllanthus  mimosrefolia;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris  crispulum,  Caryota  trnncata,  and  Draccena  Liervallii ; 
and  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Thalictrum  adiantifolium, 
the  foliage  of  whicli  is  beautifully  divided.  Mr.  Xye,  gardener  to  E. 
Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  who  exhibited  a  collection  of  fine  seedling 
arge-flowered  Pelargoniums,  had  floricultural  certificates  for  Conquest, 
Ccesar,  and  Blue  Bell ;  Mr.  Turner,  for  Silver  Tricolor  Mrs.  Rousby  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  for  Virgin  Queen,  white-flowered. 

The  Rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  of  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  &;  Son,  gave  iiromise  in  another  week  of  affording  a  fine  dis- 
play ;  at  the  time  of  the  Show,  bowever,  but  few  of  the  flowers  had 
advanced  beyond  the  half-expanded  bud  state. 


SOME  VINE   COMPLAINTS   AND   THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

We  this  season  lost  a  valued  Batch  Hamburgh  Vine  which 
!iad  been  grafted  on  a  Chasselas  MasquS,  and  which  produced 
•Sne  bunches  and  berries.  We  could  assign  no  cause,  except  the 
gnawing  of  the  stem  all  round,  and  pretty  deeply  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  by  mice  and  rats.  We  rather  think  that  the  death 
of  some  of  the  Vines  referred  to  by  correspondents,  may  be  owing 
to  a  similar  cause.  Washing  the  Vines  with  strong  mixtures 
at  all  hot,  or  even  after  these  have  been  boiled  together,  is 
■often  dangerous.  We  seldom  have  had  Tine  stems  touched 
Ihat  were  planted  inside  the  house,  a  plan  we  would  practise 
wherever  we  could,  as  the  Vine  stems  are  safer  in  every  way. 
As  respects  washes  for  dormant  Vines,  or  comparatively  so,  we 
revert  more  and  more  to  simple  applications.  Warm  water  as 
a  wash  is  still  one  of  the  best  and  safest  insect-killers.  If  the 
■object  of  the  smearing  be  to  seal  up  any  eggs  of  insects  that 
may  be  present,  we  question  very  much  if  any  composition 
whatever  is  better  than  thinnish  clay  paint.  If  made  with  soft- 
soap  water,  say  2  ozs.  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  paint,  the  paint 
will  go  on  more  easily  and  crack  less. 

Three  things  we  have  been  requested  to  notice  as  respects 
Vines.  "  A."  is  alarmed  because  there  are  little  white  beady 
dots  like  heads  of  pins  along  the  shoots  of  his  young  Vines. 
He  may  rather  rejoice.  Such  appearances  are  the  signs  of 
healthy  vigour,  and  as  the  growth  becomes  less  luxuriant,  and 
the  wood  attains  more  firmness  of  texture,  they  will  all  dis- 
appear, and  leave  little  or  no  trace  behind  them.  Many  of  the 
shoots  in  our  orchard  house  are  beaded  thus  all  over,  though 
'irom  first  to  last  they  have  had  little  soil  to  grow  in,  but  they 
receive  several  rich  waterings  during  the  season,  besides  what 
escapes  from  Strawberry  pots  set  along  the  front. 

"  B."  finds  that  every  morning  the  sharp  points  of  his  Vine 
leaves,  in  a  house  to  which  hardly  any  heat  is  given,  are  loaded 
with  dew  drops,  and  he  is  afraid  of  scalding.  This  is  also  a 
sign  of  health  and  vigour,  as  no  diseased  or  unhealthy  leaf 
will  condense  the  vapour  around  it  as  a  healthy  leaf  will.  In 
some  of  these  warm  mornings  it  is  quite  delightful  to  notice 
the  edges  and  points  of  Cauliflower  and  Strawberry  leaves 
loaded  with  dew  points.  Such  appearances  on  the  Vine  leaves 
show  also  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  atmospheric  vapour  in 
the  house.  The  colder  the  points  of  the  leaves  become,  the 
more  thoroughly  will  they  act  as  condensers  of  the  vapour. 
An  extreme  of  cold  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  ice  drops. 
More  heat  with  less  moisture  in  the  bouse  would  so  far  prevent 
the  leaves  acting  so  freely  as  condensers.  There  is  no  danger 
of  scalding  provided  air  is  given  sufficiently  early  to  prevent 
the  sun  acting  on  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  if,  in  addition, 
in  a  cold  morning  a  little  artificial  heat  is  given  along  with  the 
air,  so  that  the  leaves  become  dry  before  the  sun  shines  strongly 
on  the  house.  The  mere  dewing  of  the  foliage  is  a  thing  to  be 
glad  of  in  general  circumstances.  Of  course  there  may  be 
special  exceptions,  such  as  Strawberry  plants  grown  in  pits, 
where,  if  even  air  were  not  given  during  the  night,  and  a 
■little  more  heat  maintained,  the  dewing  would  be  so  excessive 
on  the  foliage  as  to  tend  to  damp  the  fruit  too  much,  or  even 
clog  the  blossoms.    Before  the  bloom  opened  it  was  all  desir- 


able enough.     In  larger  houses,  and  the  leaves  farther  from  the 
glass,  there  would  be  less  of  this  heavy  dewing. 

Lastly,  "  C."  is  alarmed  because  in  one  of  his  houses  where 
he  is  forcing,  the  Vine  stems  are  throwing  out  threads  with 
whitish  points  like  roots,  and  some  advise  removing  them,  and 
some  encouraging  them,  and  he  wants  to  know  the  reason  of 
their  growth,  as  they  never  appear  in  a  late  greenhouse  vinery 
where  the  Vines  break  naturally.  The  Vine  is  naturally  a 
climbing  plant.  It  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  in  cul- 
tivation. The  presence  of  these  air-roots  always  proves  one  of 
two  things,  generally  both — viz.,  a  goodly  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  the  house,  which  entices  the  roots  to  pro- 
trude, and,  again,  a  want  of  free  reciprocal  action  from  the 
roots  in  the  soil.  Leas  use  of  evaporating-pans,  more  air,  and 
more  free  root-action  would  reduce  these  roots  from  the  stem 
to  a  minimum.  Our  impression  is,  that  the  more  they  are 
encouraged  the  less  will  the  roots  grow  and  take  up  from  the 
soil.  To  prevent  anything  like  sudden  checks,  the  removal  Of 
the  aurial  roots  should  be  effected  gradually — not  all  at  once. 
We  have  seen  pots  of  soil  and  balls  of  moss  suspended  beneath 
them,  so  as  to  give  additional  strength  to  certain  branches  and 
parts,  but  we  can  hardly  say  the  results  were  ever  very  as- 
tonishing. It  takes  a  considerable  time  before  aerial  roots  pro- 
duce fibres.  The  more  vapour  from  evaporating-pans,  &c.,  the 
more  freely  will  they  grow.  Like  our  correspondent,  we  rarely 
see  them  in  late  houses.  We  have  no  recollection  of  seeing 
any  in  an  unheated  orchard  house.  In  such  cases  there  is 
generally  more  air  with  less  atmospheric  moisture,  and  less  dif- 
ference as  respects  the  temperature  of  the  roots  and  branches, 
than  is  often  found  in  early-forced  vineries.  Oar  opinion, 
then,  is,  that  in  early  houses  such  roots  in  moderation  need 
give  no  alarm,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  would  rather  not  see  them, 
and  to  encourage  the  proper  roots  we  would  remove  the  aerial 
roots  from  each  Vine  gradually.— E.  F. 


RABBITS  YEEsns  CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA, 
AND   ABOUT   OTHER   CONIFERS,   &c. 

I  AM  sorry  I  cannot  endorse  what  Mr.  Abbey  has  stated  re- 
specting this  tree,  for  here  we  find  the  rabbits  injure  it  much, 
although  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  they  do  other  Conifers. 
Out  of  three  or  four  score  trees  from  4  to  12  feet  high  I  can 
only  find  three  or  four  which  have  been  left  untouched  ;  some 
of  them  have  been  completely  cleared  of  their  branches  for  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  To  say  whether  it  is  done  for  food  I 
cannot,  but  I  often  find  much  of  the  spray  on  the  ground.  It 
has  surprised  me  to  see  the  size  of  the  branches  which  these 
little  fellows  will  nibble  ofi,  often  the  size  of  one's  finger.  The 
height,  too,  at  which  they  will  manage  to  bite  off  the  branch 
or  the  centre  of  a  tree  without  the  aid  of  snow  is  remarkable. 
I  have  just  measured  some  branches  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  cut  off  in  a  manner  that  would  vie  with  the 
operation  performed  with  a  sharp  knife.  I  cannot  account  for 
the  rabbits  not  eating  Mr.  Abbey's  Cupressns  Lawsoniana,  but 
it  is  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  queer  propensities  of 
"  bunny  ;"  tor  how  often  do  we  see  a  few  trees  of  the  same 
sort  near  each  other,  one  will  be  eaten  bare  and  another  not 
touched ;  but  let  a  rabbit  nibble  off  a  bit  and  leave  it  on  the 
ground,  or  perform  a  little  in  the  way  of  examining  the  roots, 
and  every  one  which  comes  that  way  will  follow  in  his  wake 
until  there  is  nothing  left,  or  the  tree  is  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

Another  strange  propensity  of  the  rabbit  is  to  attack  a  newly 
planted  tree  with  greater  relish  than  one  which  is  established, 
although  the  established  tree  might  be  one  of  its  favourites ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  protecting,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two. 
Still,  I  know  not  which  is  the  more  displeasing  to  the  eye — 
trees  deprived  of  their  under  branches  (which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  as  the  upper  branches  weigh  down,  will  leave 
nothing  wanting  if  the  tree  is  of  a  spreading  habit),  or  to  have 
them  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  protect  them 
from  vermin,  but  also  hiding  them  from  the  eye  that  they  were 
put  there  to  be  admired  by.  This  renders  trees  useless  for  orna- 
ment. It  would  be  considered  folly  for  a  painter  to  take  great 
pains  in  producing  a  good  picture  and  then  to  have  it  framed 
with  larch  poles.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  would  be  drawn 
first  to  the  frame  ;  should  he  be  induced  to  look  into  the  picture 
to  detect  its  merits  he  would  immediately  exclaim,  "  How  ab- 
surd it  was  to  use  such  a  frame  ! "  It  is  just  the  same  to  plant 
a  handsome  tree  and  barricade  it  with  things  so  unsightly 
in  their  appearance  ;  to  do  so  may  be  excusable  in  the  case  of 
a  fruit  tree,  because  the  mind  would  conceive  that  the  object 
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was  not  beauty  but  utility.  We  seldom  see  fruit  trees  sur- 
rounded by  guards  if  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  rabbits, 
for  the  guard  is  put  round  the  boundaries.  Why  not  do  the 
same  with  ornamental  grounds  ?  for  I  am  certainly  one  of  those 
who  think  there  are  very  few  subjects  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
either  by  rabbits'  mouths  or  feet.  Once  a  good  wire  fence  is 
put  up,  give  the  gardeners  permission  to  keep  them  down  ;  few 
will  be  left  to  do  any  harm.  Of  course  I  am  now  referring  to 
pleasure  grounds  and  the  like. 

Not  less  objectionable  are  the  many  large  stakes  we  too  often 
Bee,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  the  tree  they  are  intended 
to  support ;  and  some  persons  are  not  contented  with  one,  but 
must  have  two,  frequently  not  required,  and  oftener  counter- 
balancing the  good  they  do  by  their  evil  in  rubbing  against  the 
bark — the  least  friction  means  death  to  the  branch  of  a  Conifer. 
M^ny  are  the  specimens  spoiled  by  it,  and  quite  as  many  have 
had  their  heads  blown  oft  in  consequence  of  the  cord  not  having 
been  loosened  in  time  ;  it  also  takes  away  the  idea  of  the  tree 
being  a  native  plant,  which  I  think  all  trees  should  appear  to 
be.  All  plants  should  be  self-supported,  and  if  planted  pro- 
perly when  young  will  be  so  more  frequently  than  many  sup- 
pose. If  it  is  necessary  to  have  support  the  most  convenient 
way  is  to  have  a  collar  round  the  tree  with  three  pieces  of  wire 
attached  to  it,  and  fastened  to  pegs  placed  in  different  directions 
in  the  ground.  This  method  is  to  be  recommended  as  much 
for  its  neat  appearance  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  tree.  It  pre- 
vents much  friction,  consequently  there  are  no  dead  branches. 
I  have  often  thought  that  a  collar  similar  to  that  used  for  dogs 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  draw 
it  in  or  let  it  out  at  will.  I  imagine  that  a  steel  band  inlaid 
with  an  elastic  substance  such  as  gutta  percha  would  answer 
well.     Cannot  some  person  invent  such  a  thing  ? 

I  will  just  note  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  rabbits 
attacking  one  tree  and  leaving  another  of  the  same  variety, 
that  the  same  occurs  with  different  species  of  the  same  genus 
— for  instance,  the  Thujopsis.  I  never  found  them  touching 
T.  borealis,  even  during  the  last  severe  winter,  and  that,  too, 
where  newly  planted  out  in  a  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  Thu- 
jopsis dolabrata  cannot  be  left  without  protection.  I  find  that 
rabbits  clear  all  the  Thujas  and  Biotas  ;  indeed  these  two  classes 
seem  to  be  'heir  litbits,  with  the  exception  of  Thuja  gigantea. 
We  have  several  dozens  of  this  planted  out  in  all  sorts  of 
situations,  but  I  never  find  one  touched.  I  noticed  with  regret 
how  fond  rabbits  are  of  the  Irish  Juniper  (Juniperus  hibernica), 
they  have  cleared  dozens  for  us,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  they 
scarcely  touch  the  Swedish  Juniper  {■!.  suecica).  I  could  enu- 
merate others,  but  those  named  are  most  permanent  in  my 
mind  at  present. 

With  the  name  of  the  best  of  all  rabbit-proof  trees  unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  furnish  you,  but  I  think  it  is  a  Cupressus.  I 
have  sent  to  many,  but  they  all  furnish  me,  to  my  knowledge, 
with  the  wrong  name ;  indeed  several  nurserymen  who  have 
been  this  way  are  equally  ignorant.  I  have  enclosed  a  sprig 
for  your  opinion.  [It  is  Eetinospora  pisifera  beyond  a  doubt. 
— Eds.]  It  is  a  remarkably  fast-growing  handsome  tree,  which 
the  rabbits  never  touch.  We  have  here  many  dozens  of  them 
planted  out  in  all  situations  and  soils,  but  a  dry  bog  suits  them 
best.  The  tree  throws  out  its  branches  horizontally ;  the 
young  growth  ii  pendulous,  and  straightens  out  with  maturity. 
It  is  of  very  buthy  growth,  being  almost  as  broad  as  it  is 
high,  much  the  same  in  form  as  a  Cedar  or  a  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa,  which  we  do  not  find  eaten  by  the  rabbits.  The  foliage 
is  rather  lighter  tban  that  of  the  American  Arbor- ViliE,  but  it 
does  not  turn  ofi  so  brown  in  winter.  It  ig  remarkably  hardy, 
and  strikes  easily  by  cuttings.  It  is  altogether  a  first-rate 
Conifer,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  name  of  this  plant  brings 
jO  my  mind  how  little  is  known  by  gardeners  and  even  nur- 
serymen o!  Conifers,  beyond  a  few  of  the  most  popular  Piceas, 
Pinuses,  and  Curressuses.  If  we  find  a  person  who  can  recog- 
nise seven  or  eight  he  is  "  well  up."  I  had  occasion  to  send 
for  a  couple  ot  dozen  of  Pinuses,  &c.,  to  a  large  nurseryman 
this  last  sesson.  The  answer  was  for  several  of  tbem,  "  We  are 
quite  sold  c  ut ;"  indetd,  of  some  I  sent  for  they  knew  nothing, 
and  others  were  really  not  fit  to  be  sent  anywhere  but  to 
the  rubbish  heap,  being  more  dead  than  alive.  As  to  roots, 
after  the  amputation  they  received  from  the  spade  there  were 
very  few  left.  With  regard  to  the  frequent  transplantation 
which  we  see  stated  in  the  catalogues,  I  fear  it  is  oftener  said 
than  done,  at  least  except  in  the  ease  of  the  few  popular  species 
mentioned  above,     lliform  is  urgently  wanted, 

I  have  been  thinking  very  much  lately  about  tubs,  or  rather 


wooden  baskets,  which  were  in  vogue  some  years  ago.  It  i& 
much  the  safest  plan  to  have  trees  in  them,  but  they  appear  to 
be  dispensed  with,  as  I  am  informed,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
purchasers  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  extra  carriage,  but  this 
drawback  is  well  compensated  by  safety  in  removal  and  the 
little  check  experienced  ;  and  if  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  in  an 
unfavourable  situation  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years'  growth 
is  prevented,  if  not  the  life  of  the  tree  saved.  The  second  reason 
was  that  the  iron  hoops  around  them  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  very  detrimental  to  the  trees.  My  informant  quoted  as 
an  instance  some  of  the  Araucarias  planted  at  Bicton  not  doing 
so  well  as  could  be  wished  through  this,  as  some  suppose  ;  but 
to  my  knowledge  the  major  part  of  them  are  doing  very  well. 
That  is  no  reason  why  such  tubs  should  not  be  adopted,  as  bad 
results  can  be  easily  prevented  by  cutting  the  hoops  in  two  or 
three  places  after  the  tree  is  put  where  it  is  to  grow. — J.  T., 
Maesgvjynne,  South  Wales. 


DESTROYING  WORMS  AND  MOSS  ON  A  LAWN. 

I  SEE  a  question  asked  in  your  Journal  this  week.  How  to 
get  rid  of  moss  in  a  shrubbery  ?  In  reply  the  following  may 
be  useful.  My  lawn  was  much  infested  with  worms,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  sweep  it  almost  daily  to  look  at  all 
well ;  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  moss  on  it.  To  destroy 
the  worms  I  had  it  well  watered  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  about  a  teaspoonful  powdered  to  eighteen  gallons  of 
water,  and  I  find  that,  as  well  as  destroying  the  worms,  which 
were  swept  up  in  gallons,  all  the  moss  is  also  destroyed  and 
the  grass  uninjured. — Philip  Crowley,  IVaddon  House,  Croydon> 

[Your  query  you  will  see  replied  to  by  our  answer  to  another 
correspondent. — Ens.] 


WATER   SUPPLY  AND  STORAGE. 

The  best  mode  of  economically  securing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  is  becoming  every  day  of  more  importance  in  thosa 
districts  where  there  is  no  running  stream  near.  "  Why  don't 
you  drive  some  tubes  into  the  ground,  on  the  American  pump 
principle,  as  they  did  lately  in  the  war  in  Abyssinia  ?  "  says 
one ;  but  we  should  have  to  drive  300  feet  before  we  could 
reach  any  water  to  pump.  "  I  am  surprised  you  do  not  have 
Artesian  wells,  they  would  yield  you  such  a  supply,"  said  a 
scientific  lady.  Occupying  as  high  ground  as  any  within 
some  miles  of  us,  it  would  be  rather  a  singular  thing  to  find 
water  bubbling  up  under  such  circumstances  from  a  moderate 
boring.  True,  we  have  found  lakes  and  reservoirs  of  water 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  but  that  is  rather  an  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance. Where  the  water  is  near  the  surface,  there  is  no 
plan  so  simple  and  economical  for  securing  water  as  sinking  a 
well,  or  driving  down  a  tube ;  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  when 
you  must  go  down  some  hundreds  of  feet  to  reach  the  water- 
level.  Under  such  circumstances  the  contest  between  the 
merits  of  wells  and  tanks  and  reservoirs  is  likely  to  be  quite  as 
animated  as  that  between  hot-water  pipes  and  hot-water  tanks 
for  gardening  purposes.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  deep 
wells  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  ever  a  liability  to  expense  in  the 
breaking  of  machinery,  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth  the 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  water,  securing  fresh  air  for  workmen, 
&c.     The  tank  is  often  the  simplest  and  the  best. 

Some  time  ago  we  detailed  how  a  large  building  and  brick- 
making  firm  effected  a  great  saving,  when,  instead  of  carting 
water  a  long  way  uphill,  and  a  steep  hill,  too,  they  set  apart  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  had  it  laid  on  a  uniform  slope,  so  as  to  tend 
to  a  rough  tank  at  one  point,  covering  the  ground  with  a  thin 
layer  of  concrete  rolled  firmly.  From  that  space  of  ground  in 
the  driest  of  these  summers  they  have  had  abundance  of  water 
for  a  large  brickfield. 

On  a  neighbouring  estate  occupying  an  elevated  position,  the 
water  question  was  every  year  becoming  more  serious  as  re 
spects  farm,  garden,  &c.,  and  some  years  ago  a  place  pretty 
well  an  acre  in  extent  was  fixed  upon,  a  reservoir  built  of  bricks 
and  cement,  and  the  drainage  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  acres 
conveyed  into  it,  and  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  water  since. 
Even  last  summer,  dry  as  it  was,  only  lowered  the  level  of  the 
water  in  this  reservoir  a  few  inches.  The  cost  of  digging,  brick 
and  cement,  and  labour,  was,  we  are  told,  £1000,  but  it  has 
proved  to  be  money  most  profitably  laid  out.  Cartiflg  has 
chiefly  been  resorted  to,  but  with  a  small  force  pump,  and  the 
necessary  piping,  the  water  could  be  sent  over  all  parts  of  the 
establishment.  Of  course,  those  who  can  secure  water  other- 
wise have  no  occasion  to  go  to  such  expense ;  but  in  many 
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cases  collecting  and  saving  the  water  in  reservoirs  would  be 
much  more  economical  than  deep-well-sinking,  and  the  water 
will  generally  be  soft  and  pure. 

Many  simple  modes  of  storing  water  may  be  resorted  to,  as 
a  natural  pond  with  grassy  sides,  a  clay-puddled  pond,  &c,  but 
nothing  beats  brick  and  cement.  We  are  sorry  that  accounts 
of  failures  reach  us,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  as  the  worls  is 
often  carelessly  done.  We  have  little  preference,  but  we 
would  prefer  good  Roman  to  Portland  cement.  Then  the  sand 
used  should  be  limited  in  quantity,  very  clean  washed,  and  sharp. 
The  bricks  should  be  laid  in  the  cement  as  well  as  plastered 
over  when  laid.  Very  little  cement  should  be  moistened  at  a 
time.  It  will  not  wait  like  mortar.  Lastly,  only  good  bricks 
should  be  used,  and  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  soaked,  so 
that  no  air-opening  may  be  left  before  they  are  laid  in  the 
cement.  Where  air  can  go  water  will  go.  Dryish  bricks,  and 
■inferior  cement  mixed  with  muddy  sand,  are  the  chief  causes 
why  some  brick  tanks  do  not  hold  water  much  better  than  a 
mud  hole. 

Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  was  to  show  his  friends  all  about 
tank-building.  He  built  his  walls  9  inches  thick  in  first-rate 
mortar,  and  had  9  inches  of  clay  puddled  outside  the  bricks, 
and  then  when  finished  he  had  the  joints  inside  raked  a  little, 
damped  the  bricks,  and  covered  with  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  cement.  The  cement  cracked,  and  then  the  bricks 
acted  as  so  many  sponges  to  let  the  water  escape.  Except  after 
a  heavy  rain  the  tank  holds  little  water. 

As  regards  covered  tanks,  the  form  in  which  the  walls  are 
built  matters  but  little— the  circular  is  the  strongest,  only  if 
very  large,  whether  square  or  circular,  they  would  be  better  of 
an  open  wall  or  arch  across.  Were  we  in  future  building  them 
of  a  large  size  to  be  left  open,  as  a  reservoir,  we  would  slope 
the  walls  outwards  instead  of  building  them  perpendicular. 
Wet  and  frost  in  the  neighbouring  ground  have  then  less  influ- 
ence on  the  walls.  Heavy  clay  round  such  walls  tries  them 
more  than  any  other  soil  by  expanding  and  contracting.  For  all 
gardening  purposes  commend  us  to  an  open  tank  instead  of 
any  well  water.  Cement  tanks,  when  shut  up  from  air,  will 
jhave  a  tendency  for  a  long  time  to  make  the  water  hard.  For 
some  years  after  building  it  is  well  to  protect  the  walls  of  open 
tanks  a  little  in  winter.  Wheat  straw  laid  on  so  as  to  hang 
over  the  wall  a  foot  or  18  inches,  fastened  with  poles  laid  across 
the  other  ends,  will  generally  be  sufficient.  Evergreen  boughs 
would  also  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  severe  frost  it  is  ad- 
visable to  break  the  ice  to  lessen  the  expansive  force  against 
the  walls.  It  is  well  also  to  draw  enough  of  water  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  between  the  ice  and  the  water.  This  lessens  the 
expansion  and  keeps  the  body  of  water  warmer.  These  may 
seem  very  trifling  matters,  but  the  neglect  of  them  has  injured 
many  a  brick-and- cement  tank  the  first  winter.  The  earlier 
such  tanks  are  built  in  summer  the  better  generally  they  will 
stand.— B.  F. 

SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS   OF  OUR 
GAKDENS.— No.  9. 

Somebody  tells  a  story  about  a  traveller  who,  when  he  entered 
an  hotel  and  was  about  to  inscribe  his  name  in  the  visitors' 
book,  started  back  in  horror  and  took  his  departure  at  once 
when  he  observed  a  certain  insect  which  I  need  not  name  walk- 
ing over  the  pages.  "  He  had  been  bitten  before,"  as  he  ob- 
served to  a  friend,  "  and  had  taken  it  patiently,  but  this  was 
too  much.  It  was  the  first  hotel  he  had  been  at  where  they 
came  down  to  see  where  you  were  going  to  take  up  your  quar- 
ters !"  Whether  some  mysterious  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  the 
realms  of  the  insect  world  concerning  what  is  printed  in  this 
Journal  and  who  writes  there  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  looks 
at  the  present  time  very  much  as  if  Abraxas  grossnlariata  was 
revenging  itself  upon  the  author  of  "Some  Predatory  Insects, 
&c.,"  and  changing  his  plural  into  a  singular  to  make  it  have 
a  personal  interest.  In  truth,  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth 
have  abounded  within  my  rather  limited  domain  to  an  extent 
unparallelled  in  my  experience  hitherto,  though  now  reduced 
by  some  hundreds  through  diligent  hand-picking.  So,  good 
reader,  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  attack  insects  in  print,  have 
a  caution  that  they  do  not  retaliate  upon  you  in  a  rather  un- 
pleasant way.  I  may  add,  that  having  occasion  to  visit  a  friend 
•in  Surrey,  I  find  that  though  he  is  resident  only  three  miles 
off  from  my  garden  plot,  he  has  on  his  bushes  scarcely  any  of 
the  caterpillars  of  this  moth,  showing  that  the  species  is  not 
so  prolific  generally  this  season. 

We  saw  in  April  the  first  appearance  of  butterflies  in  the 


form  of  the  well-known  Garden  White ;  now  its  larger  and 
stronger-winged  relative,  the  Large  or  Cabbage  White  {Pieris 
Brassicce)  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  its  winter  tarry  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  and  disport  itself  about  the  gardens,  to  the 
delight  of  youngsters  and  the  disgust  of  the  horticulturist.  The 
females  in  particular  are  soon  ready  to  deposit  eggs,  which  are 
usually  placed  in  patches  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen. 
These  are  placed  almost  invariably  upon  some  one  or  other 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Cabbage,  and,  as  they  are  fastened 
by  the  base,  when  we  look  at  them  with  a  hand-magnifier  they 
resemble  miniature  ninepins.  Another  author  thinks  them 
like  an  Indian  tom-tom,  and  a  stronger  magnifying  power  will 
show  that  they  are  not  only  ribbed,  but  marked  with  delicate 
lines.  These  adhere  pretty  firmly  to  the  leaf,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  gardener's  while  to  devote  a  little  time  to  search- 
ing after  them,  not  so  much  to  admire  them  as  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  their  producing  caterpillars. 

On  the  wing  the  perfect  insects  of  Pieris  Brassicaa  seem  in 
some  positions  to  show  a  yellowish  tinge  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  is  yellowish  white ;  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  of  that  colour  to  warrant  the  comparison 
which  some  think  gave  rise  to  the  designation  "  butterfly  "  as 
a  general  term  for  such  insects.  The  most  notably  yellow 
species,  the  Brimstone,  is  rarely  seen  in  sufficient  abundance 
about  gardens  to  attract  particular  notice.  Others  will  have  it 
that  the  name  was  given  to  these  "  children  of  the  sun  "  be- 
cause they  are  about  in  most  profusion  just  at  the  season  when 
butter  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantity.  But  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  neither  of  these  explanations  seems  to  me 
satisfactory,  yet  I  cannot  offer  any  other.  The  spring  brood 
of  Pieris  Brassicaj  was  at  one  time  thought  to  constitute  a 
different  species,  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  being  usually  lighter 
than  are  those  of  the  second  brood  which,  according  to  tempe- 
rature, comes  forth  in  July  or  August.  I  have  fancied,  also, 
that  the  early  individuals  are  more  lively  on  the  wing  than  the 
butterflies  which  have  to  endure  the  fervid  heats  of  summer. 
In  some  seasons  there  are  more  successions  of  the  species  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  remarkable  year  1868  the  butterflies  were  out 
almost  uninterruptedly  till  quite  late  in  autumn,  and  the  cater- 
pillars swarmed  on  the  garden  Nasturtium  in  October  and 
November.  Indeed,  up  to  November  15th  they  were  feeding, 
and  some  quite  small ;  after  that  I  lost  sight  of  them.  This 
would  lend  some  support  to  the  statement  that  caterpillars  as 
well  as  chrysalids  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  winter. 
It  is  rarely  that  these  caterpillars  touch  plants  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Cruciferous  order,  though  I  have  seen  a  party  of 
them  experimenting  on  the  Hawthorn  by  way  of  change.  One 
of  the  notable  peculiarities  of  Pieris  Brassicjc  while  a  caterpillar 
is  its  cleverness  in  finding  its  way  back  again  to  its  food-plant 
when  dislodged  from  it.  Bending  in  a  sort  of  half  for  a  minute 
or  two,  it  is  soon  crawling  rapidly,  and  seldom  fails  in  directing 
its  course  to  very  nearly  the  same  spot  where  it  was  feeding. 
When  young  the  caterpillars  are  often  not  distinguished  from 
those  of  Pieris  Rapaj  by  the  gardener  ;  when  older  the  superior 
size  establishes  the  dift'erence,  as  wull  as  the  three  distinct 
stripes  and  the  numerous  dark  markings. 

The  fact  is  now  well  established  that  migrations  of  this  but- 
terfly take  place  in  some  years,  accounting  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  swarms  of  the  caterpillars  in  places  not  previously 
infested  by  them;  and  it  can  even  venture  across  the  ocean,  as 
in  the  instance  noted  by  Mr.  Thorncroft,  corroborating  other 
instances  which  had  rather  been  doubted.  Mr.  Thorncroft 
says  that  being  on  the  coast  one  day  in  the  afternoon,  there 
came  in  a  troop  of  Pieris  BrassicfE  mingled  with  Rapas.  "  There 
must  have  been  hundreds  within  a  very  short  space  of  time; 
but  what  surprised  us  most  was  their  alighting  or  settling  on 
the  sea  with  expanded  wings,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  rose 
again.  They  all  came  in  direct  from  the  sea  from  a  south- 
westerly direction." 

The  caterpillars  of  P.  Brassies,  though  not  like  the  perfect 
insects  at  all  inclined  to  locomotion,  do  sometimes  under  the 
pressure  of  hunger  wander  in  parties  in  search  of  "  fre^h  fields 
and  pastures  new."  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  some  years  ago,  an 
entomologist  reports  that  they  spread  themselves  from  the 
district  where  they  first  appeared  over  the  adjacent  country, 
crawling  in  companies  over  roads  and  paths,  and  even  climbing 
over  garden  walls.  On  the  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  nothing  re- 
mained but  stems  and  fibres.  No  doubt  the  excessive  multi- 
plication noticed  in  some  years  is  favoured  by  the  absence  or 
diminution  of  the  parasitic  enemies,  which  do  more  than  man 
can  effect  to  keep  down  the  species.  Especially  are  the  labours 
of  the  ichnenmDn  fly  (Microgaster  glomeratus)  deserving  of  our 
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thants;  though  it  does  not  retard  the  growth  of  the  caterpillar 
to  maturity,  it  never  permits  the  emergence  of  the  butterfly. 
The  silken  cocoons  are  to  be  seen  often  enough  on  palings, 
attached  to  the  writhing  caterpillar.  I  believe,  also,  that  a 
Dipterous  insect  of  larger  proportions  has  helped  to  thin  out 
the  caterpillars  of  P.  Brassicie,  which,  unlike  those  of  some 
others  of  the  Lepidoptera,  seems  devoid  of  all  power  of  de- 
fending itself  from  insect  foes.  Sparrows,  also,  if  tolerated  in 
gardens,  will  do  a  good  work,  picking  up  caterpillars  of  all  ages, 
and  even  the  eggs,  according  to  one  authority.  They  have  also 
been  seen  to  take,  off  palings  and  walls,  the  soft  chrysalis  just 
transformed.  The  removal  of  the  lower  leaves  on  the  infested 
plants  does  something  towards  diminishing  the  number  of 
caterpillars,  these  being  their  favourite  resorts  at  first.  A  re- 
markable device  has  been  suggested,  to  the  following  effect — "  If 
in  a  patch  of  ground  where  Cabbages  are  to  be  planted,  some 
Hemp  seed  be  sown  all  around  the  edge  in  the  spring,  the  strong 
smell  which  the  plant  gives  off  will  prevent  the  butterflies  from 
settling  on  the  plants.  The  Russian  peasantry  in  those  pro- 
vinces where  Hemp  is  grown,  place  their  Cabbages  within 
those  fields,  by  which  means  they  are  free  from  caterpillars." 
There  may  be  something  in  this,  perhaps,  but  what  may  be 
called  the  maternal  instinct  is  strong  in  all  species,  and  will 
overcome  various  obstacles.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  butter- 
flies are  affected  by  odours. 

All  the  white  butterflies  we  see  are  not,  however,  injurious 
to  our  gardens.  That  pretty  sptcies,  the  Green-veined  White 
(P.  Napi),  so  similar  to  the  more  common  P.  Kapfc,  is  stated 


by  Newman,  whose  authority  in  such  a  matter  is  unjueBtion- 
able,  not  to  attack  cultivated  plants,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Watercress,  which  is  a  food  very  congenial  to  the  palate  of 
the  caterpillar.  The  Black-veined  White  (P.  Crat^gi),  which, 
abroad,  is  stated  to  do  much  damage  to  fruit  trees,  is  too  scarce 
and  local  a  species  in  England  to  be  deemed  at  all  dangerous, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  disappeared  from  various  places  where 
it  used  to  occur.  Entomologists  of  the  olden  time  reported  it 
as  occurring  abundantly  in  Little  Chelsea  (or  Brompton),  feed- 
ing there  while  a  caterpillar  on  the  Hawthorn  hedges,  and,  no 
doubt,  proceeding  from  these  to  the  trees  in  the  orchards  there 
enclosed,  and  which  still  remain,  though  the  insect  has  dis- 
appeared. So  also  in  the  warmer  temperatures  of  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  fine  species  known  as  the  Elm 
Butterfly,  or  Large  Tortoiseshell  (Vanessa  polyehloros),  is  £tif£- 
oiently  abundant  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the  enemies  of  tha 
fruit  trees.  In  France  the  caterpillars  are  most  frequently 
found  on  the  wild  and  cultivated  Cherry,  clearing  of  their 
leaves  whole  rows  of  the  latter  in  some  summers.  One  cause  of 
its  plentifulness  is  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  mother 
butterfly,  averaging  four  hundred  or  more.  In  Britain,  the 
caterpillars  are  usually  seen  on  the  Elm  or  the  Willow,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  our  climate  were  less  favourable  to  theiv 
growth,  for  it  is  reckoned  one  of  our  scarce  inEects,  and  though 
the  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  the  butterflies  are  frequently 
seen  singly.  Herein  it  differs  remarkably  (rem  its  pretty  and 
common  relative,  the  Nettle  feeder  (V.  Urtica;),  so  often  seen 
disporting  in  parties  on  banks  of  wild  flowers.— J.  E.  S.  C. 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  17. 

DRAWING  PLANS. 


To  draw  and  transfer  to  the  ground /r/.  40.  Draw  the  inside 
circle,  divide  it  into  five  equal  pans,  as  deicribed  in  fig.  12 
(see  vol.  six.,  page  364).  Wiih  point  /'  as  ctn  re  draw  circles  k 
and  i,  as  shown  by  the  thick  and  dotted  lines  ;  draw  cjr- 
responding  circles  from 
points  a,  b,  c,  and  e.  Again 
from  point  /  draw  arcs  h 
and  g,  also  draw  corre- 
sponding arcs  from  points 
a,  b,  c,  and  e.  Where  the 
lines  cut  each  other  are  the 
corners  of  the  beds.  From 
centre  r  draw  circle  s. 

To  transfer  fig.  40  to  the 
ground.  Find  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  ground  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to 
trace  the  design,  and  insert 
a  peg,  as  at  point  r.  hiy 
the  diameter  line  a  cl, 
making  r  the  centre.  The 
diameter  line  a  d  is  40  feet 
long.  From  the  peg  at 
centre  r,  with  a  line  20  feet 
long,  trace  circle  abed  c  f; 
divide  the  circle  into  five 
equal  parts,  to  get  the 
centres  from  which  the 
design  is  traced.  Tho  best 
and  surest  way  to  do  so  is 
to  form  a  pentagon  inside 
the  circle  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  described  in  fg.  12. 
It  is  done  thus  on  the 
ground  : — From  the  peg  at 
point  a,  with  a  string  equal 
in  length  to  the  diameter — 
that  is,  40  feet  long,  trace 
an  arc  from  the  peg  at  point  d  to  point  ( 
peg  at  point  d,  with  the  same  radius,  trace  an  arc  from  peg  a 
to  t.  Where  the  two  arcs  cut  each  other  at  point  t  insert  a 
peg,  then  divide  the  diameter  line  into  five  equal  parts,  aa 


Fig.  40.    Scale  24  feot  to  tho  inch, 
then  from  the 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  as  the  line  is  40  feet  in  length,  each  division  will 
be  8  Teet — that  is,  from  the  peg  at  point  a  measure  8  feet, 
and  insert  a  peg  as  at  point  1  ;  from  the  peg  at  point  1  mea- 
sure 8  feet,  and  insert  a  peg  as  at  point  2,  &c.      From  ths 

peg  at  point  * — that  is, 
where  the  two  arcs  traced 
from  pegs  n  and  rf  cut  each 
other — lay  a  line  passing 
through  the  second  point 
or  divition  and  cutting  the- 
circle  at  point  /;  then  lay 
a  line  from  peg  /  to  peg  a, 
which  will  be  one  side  of 
the  polygon.  Apply  the 
line  five  times  to  the 
circle,  and  insert  a  peg  at 
each  point,  as  at  points 
a,  b,  c,  c,  and  /.  From  the 
peg  at  centre  r,  with  a 
string  39  feet  long,  trace 
circle  s ;  from  the  peg  at 
point/,  with  a  string  19  feet 

3  inches  long,  trace  circle 
k,  as  shown  by  the  thick 
and  dotted  line  ;  reduce  th« 
string  4  feet  and  trace 
circle  »',  also  shown  by  the 
thick  and  dotted  line. 
From  the  pegs  at  points 
((,  b,  c,  and  c,  with  the  same 
lengths  of  string,  trace  cor- 
responding circles  to  A:  and 
■(.  From  the  peg  at  point/, 
with  a  string  8  feet  long, 
trace  arc  /( ;  reduce  the  string 

4  feet  and  trace  arc;; ;  trace 
corresponding  arcs  from  the 
pegs  at  points   a,  b,  c,  e. 

From  centre  peg  r,  with  a  string  2  feet  6  inches  long,  trace  the 
circle  in  the  centre.  Where  the  lines  cut  each  other  are  the 
corners  of  the  lieds,  marked  b  ;  w  being  walks. — M.  O'Donnell, 
Gardener  to  E.  Leeming,  £s(/.,  Sx)ring  Grave,  Bicltiiiond. 


NOTES  AND 

In  the  Eoyal   Houticultbeal  Society's  Gaeden  at  Cnis- 

■wiCK,  which  Mr.  Barron  is  laying  out  in  an  admirable  manner 

for  its  purpose  as  an  experimental  garden,  he  has  formed  near 

the  Council  Eoom  a  tcries  of  oblong  beds  on  grass  for  the  trial 


GLEANINGS 

of  BEDDING  PLANTS.  They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  c- 
fair  estimate  being  formed  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
plants  when  seen  in  a  mass,  and  being  now  completed  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  present  season  should  be  taken  ad- 
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vantage  of  by  those  who  intend  sending  plants  for  trial,  and 
who  should  forward  them  to  llr.  Barron,  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick,  Loudon,  W. 

Mr.  Mooee,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea, 

intends  giving  a  course  of  sis  leciuees  on  Botany,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  take  place  May  Slst,  and  which  are  to  be  con- 
tinued on  succeeding  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 

The  Scottish  Akbokicultuhal  Sooietj  has  just  issued 

its  volume  of  Transactions  for  the  past  year,  edited  by  Mr. 
James  Sidler.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  promotion  of 
the  science  of  Arboriculture  in  all  its  branches  by  periodical 
meetings  of  the  members  for  the  reading  of  papers,  by  offering 
prizes  and  reports  on  the  practical  operations  of  forestry,  and 
publication  of  the  same,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be 
found  advisable ;  and  it  numbers  among  its  members  most  of 
the  botanists,  arboriculturists,  and  practical  foresters  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  present  volume  are  a  number  of  practical  essays 
on  various  points  of  tree  cultivation,  and  for  the  current  year  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  prizes  are  offered,  the  competition  for  some 
being  limited  to  working  foresters  and  woodmen. — (Nature.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  crusade  against 
weeds ;  the  hoe  ought  never  to  be  at  rest  in  a  well-cultivated 
kitchen  garden  till  they  are  all  destroyed.  The  ground  is  so 
dry  that  seeds  cannot  vegetate.  When  a  succession  of  Horn 
Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes  is  required,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  water  the  ground  and  cover  it  with  old  mats  until  the  seed- 
lings are  fairly  above  the  surface.  Prepare  trenches  for  Celery 
and  Cardoons,  to  be  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  rain  comes. 
Embrace  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ground  being 
moist  for  thinning  Carrots,  Beet,  Ouious,  and  Parsnips,  and  as 
it  is  presumed  that  these  have  mostly  been  sown  in  drills,  let 
the  hoe  be  run  through  between  the  drills,  not  merely  shaving 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  moving  it  an  inch  or  two  in  depth. 
This,  while  it  roots  out  the  weeds,  at  the  same  time  checks 
rapid  evaporation  and  pulverises  the  ground.  Stake  Scarlet 
Runners  after  drawing  a  little  earth  to  them  with  the  hoe. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  tL en  dwarf  and  not  to  stake  them, 
let  the  leaders  be  pinched  off.  By  constant  attention  to  stop- 
ping the  leaders  as  they  advance  above  three  or  four  joints  in 
length,  Scarlet  Banners  will  be  induced  to  bear  well.  The 
latter  mode  of  culture  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  stakes 
cannot  easily  be  procured.  Give  recently-planted  Celery  copious 
waterings  once  or  twice  weekly.  The  method  frequently  pur- 
sued of  giving  plants  in  the  open  ground  a  small  drop  of  water 
every  evening  or  morning  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  such 
sprinklings  cake  the  ground  and  lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  plants.  Make  a  small 
sowing  of  Red  Beet;  when  sown  early  in  rich  soil  it  becomes 
too  large  and  coarse,  and  does  not  retain  its  colour  in  boiling, 
nor  look  so  well  in  salad  as  smaller  roots  of  the  same  variety. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  Strawberry  beds  will  now  require  attention  as  to  water- 
ing,  &o.     After  thoroughly  cleaning   the   beds  a  good  soak- 
ing should  be  given  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  and  if  a 
moderate  watering  from  the  stable  tank  can  be  applied  when  the 
ground  has  been  well  saturated  with  clean  water,  it  will  greatly 
assist  in  securing  large  fruit.     The  beds  should  be  mulched 
as   soon  after  watering  as  convenient,   in  order  to   prevent 
evaporation,  and  the  fruit  from  being  spoiled.    Next  to  slates 
or  tiles,  clean  straw  is  the  best  material  for  this  purpose.  Con- 
tinue active  operations  against  aphides  and  other  pests  to  fruit 
trees.     The  shoots  of  Cherry  trees  infested  with  the  black  fly 
should  be  dipped  in  tobacco  water  immediately  the  insects  are 
detected,  to  prevent  the  shoot  from  curling,  which  would  stop 
i<'»  growth.     Either  pick-off  the  caterpillars  with  the  hand,  or 
applj  a  wash  of  lime  or  clear  soot  water  to  Gooseberries  and 
Curranuiufegted  with  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  which  increases 
so  rapidly  ■a,J^t  a  constant  watch  must  be  kept-up  for  some 
time.     Pinch-^(,]j  ^U  Currant  shoots  not  wanted  for  wood. 
The  fruit  of  Go._^ijg„ies,  &c.,  like  those  of  more  value,  will 
be  considerably  impi    ^^  ^^  summer-stopping  the  young  wood 
—a  fact  well-known  to  -^ggg  ^^j^^  j^^^^g  p^;^  attention  to  this 
mode  of  pruning,  which  is  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  understood  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England. 

FLOWER    GA^^jjjj 

The  newly-planted  subjects  will  1^,-;^^  constant  watching, 
as  under  the  best  management  failurS.^.j,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^"^1 


Blanks  should  instantly  be  made  good,  and  the  tying  and  staking 
of  everything  requiring  support  must  on  no  account  be  delayed. 
Where  an  immediate  display  of  flowers  is  not  wanted  the  buds 
may  be  picked  off  for  a  week  or  two  to  encourage  the  plants  to 
cover  the  ground.  A  full  sowing  should  now  be  made  of 
Brompton  Stocks  and  all  perennials  for  flower-garden  purposes. 
Make  a  snccessional  sowing  of  some  of  the  most  choice  hardy 
annuals  for  autumn  flowering.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
stirring  of  the  soil  amongst  the  plants  in  beds  and  borders  ;  thro 
will  be  attended  with  the  best  results,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
on  till  the  plants  begin  to  grow  and  cover  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  when  it  ought  to  be  discontinued.  Be  sure  that  plants 
growing  in  baskets,  vases,  &o.,  are  properly  attended  to,  and 
thoroughly  watered  at  the  close  of  very  hot  days.  The  Holly- 
hocks should  now  be  staked  and  attended  to  as  they  advance 
in  growth.  The  rosery  should  have  all  the  attention  that  can 
be  spared  at  this  busy  season  ;  remove  all  shoots  and  suckers, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  insects.  The  Rose  has  many 
enemies,  from  the  appalling  earwig  to  the  seemingly  harmless 
aphis  ;  use  all  means  at  hand  to  destroy  these,  though  nothing, 
is  equal  to  hand-picking  for  eradicating  grubs  and  beetles.  It 
is  a  tiresome  and  laborious  method,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  to- 
which  recourse  can  be  had  with  permanent  advantage. 

GREENHOUSE    AND    CONSERVATORY. 

Conservatory  and  stove  climbers  will  require  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  current  year's  shoots  within  proper  limits.  If  possible,, 
avoid  everything  like  formality  in  arranging  the  branches,  and, 
provided  at  the  winter  regulation  of  the  plants  the  main  shoots 
were  trained  to  occupy  the  desired  positions,  the  young  wood 
may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  allowed  to  follow  its  natural 
mode  of  growth,  if  this  does  not  create  confusion,  which  is  as 
much  to  be  guarded  against  as  strict  formality.  Hardenbergias, 
Kennedyas,  &c.,  may  be  slightly  cut  back  after  blooming  to  in- 
duce a  new  growth.  Water  should  now  be  given  liberally  to 
plants  in  the  open  borders  of  the  conservatory,  excepting, 
perhaps,  those  recently  planted.  Use  the  engine  whenever  it 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  visits  of  the  family 
or  company  ;  either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening, 
will  at  this  season  be  found  the  most  suitable  time,  that  the 
house  may  become  dry  before  it  is  wanted  for  visitors.  The 
display  of  bloom  must  be  kept  up,  and  as  there  is  now  a  large 
number  of  plants  to  select  from,  considerable  variety  may  b© 
effected  at  each  regulation  of  the  inmates.  Shade  daily  when 
requisite,  and  give  air  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  external' 
atmosphere.  The  stock  of  IJilsams  and  other  annuals  grown 
for  filling  vacant  places  in  the  greenhouse,  should  be  encouraged 
by  frequent  shifts  ;  keep  them  in  bottom  heat  and  near  the^ 
glass,  pick  off  the  early-formed  bloom-buds,  as  the  plants 
should  attain  a  considerable  size  before  being  allowed  to  bloom.. 
Continue  to  train  Kalosanths  neatly,  and  water  them  with 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Specimen  Scarlet  Geraniums 
should  likewise  have  liberal  encouragement.  Show  and 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  for  late  blooming  will  thrive  better  in  a 
somewhat  shady  situation,  where  they  can  at  the  same  time  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains.  Fuchsias,  if  not  in  their  blooming- 
pots,  should  be  potted  forthwith.  Train  them  in  the  desired 
form,  and  pinch  back  weak  and  straggling  shoots.  Young  stock 
in  pits  and  frames  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  as  to  watering,  stopping,  training,  (fee- 
Examine  Heaths  frequently  for  mildew,  and  apply  sulphur  the 
moment  it  is  observed.  Some  of  the  soft-leaved  varieties  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  that  pest  at  this  season. — 
W.  Keane.  

DOINGS  OF   THE  LAST    WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

We  earthed-up  and  mulched  Cauliflowers  planted  out  and' 
pricked  out  for  succession.  Did  the  same  with  the  most  for- 
ward Cabbages,  after  giving  them  a  good  soaking  with  sewage- 
two  days  or  so  after  forking  the  ground,  which  had  become  hard- 
baked  on  the  surface.  We  sprinkled  Celery  pricked  out  in  bed& 
and  growing  freely.  We  would  have  planted  out  some  beds 
finally,  only  we  should  have  required  much  more  water,  and 
until  fresh  tanks  are  finished  and  full,  we  must  be  careful  of 
what  little  we  have.  The  expense  of  carting  water  last  season 
an  expense  that  to  some  farmers  with  a  large  stock  of  beasts 
almost  amounted  to  a  second  rent,  has  made  many  aware  of  the 
importance  of  saving  the  water  from  buildings  and  from  drain- 
age, instead  of  letting  it  run  off  and  putrify  in  stagnant 
ditches. 

Succession  crops,  &o.,  much  the  same  as  last  week.    Pota- 
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toes.  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Onions,  never  loolted  better. 
We  must  get  our  forced  Sea-kale  cut  up  and  planted  again. 
Our  Globe  Artichokes  we  have  partly  replanted,  as  some  large 
stools  were  killed  by  the  frost,  though  protected  with  litter,  but 
not  put  on  thickly. 

FKUII   GAEDEN. 

Stratclerries. — Expecting  rain,  we  had  the  ground  between 
the  rows  hoed,  and  watered  with  sewage,  hoping  the  rain  would 
wash  it  more  thoroughly  down.  This  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  giving  such  watering.  Shortly  afterwards  we  mulched 
the  ground  with  long  littery  dung,  from  which  all,  or  mostly  all, 
of  the  short  was  shaken  out,  that  being  too  valuable  for  Slush- 
rooms  and  other  purposes  not  to  be  looked  after,  and  now  the 
rains  afterwards  have  washed  the  mulching  so  as  to  leave  it 
sweet  and  clean.  We  used  to  suffer  as  early  aa  this  with  mice 
cutting  off  the  flowers  and  nibbling  through  the  flower-stems, 
but  this  season,  having  caught  so  many  in  figure-4  traps,  we 
have  seen  no  sign  of  them  as  yet. 

We  shall  soon  have  all  the  Strawberries  in  pots  out  of  the 
houses  ;  the  vineries  are  cleared,  and  the  highest  shelves  in  the 
Peach  house  will  be  cleared  in  a  few  days ;  we  must  then  depend 
on  those  in  a  pit  and  in  the  orchard  houses  before  they  come 
in  out  of  doors,  as  we  do  not  think  we  shall  need  to  raise  any 
and  plant  under  glass  this  season.  There  is  fometimes  an 
awkward  few  days  between  the  potted  plants  and  those  which 
bear  naturally  out  of  doors.  If  we  are  in  any  doubt  we  shall 
place  a  few  lights  over  a  piece  on  a  sloping  bank.  We  have 
taken  several  lots  from  our  most  forward  orchard  house,  and 
replaced  them  with  those  in  pots  from  out  of  doors,  and  thus 
thty  came  on  gradually  with  little  more  help  than  shutting  up 
the  house  at  night.  A  good  many  of  the  forced  plants  have 
be  n  planted  out.  We  are  surprised  that  a  correspondent  has 
failed,  when  he  adopted  this  plan.  For  some  thirty  years  we 
bave  f  und  no  plan  so  sure  of  yielding  an  immense  crop  the 
first  saasou  after  planting.  Is  he  sure  that  the  fruit  buds  had 
not  suffered  from  the  frost  of  last  winter  ?  We  are  quite  satis- 
fied that  ours  have  done  so.  A  few  open  flowers  have  also 
suffered  from  frost,  but  these  are  comparatively  few,  and  there 
are  plenty  fresh  enough,  and  setting  pretty  freely.  In  taking 
runners,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  the  barren 
plants.  The  kinds  with  us  that  are  up  to  the  usual  state  of 
free  blooming  are  young  plants  of  Keens'  Seedling;  young  and 
older  of  BIcok  Prince,  and  Empress  Eupenie,  a  rather  weak- 
growing  kind  as  respects  the  plants,  but  blooming  freely,  and 
producing  large  fruit. 

One  principal  reason  for  turning  out  Strawberry  plants  from 
«'evated  positions  in  houses,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  to 
water  them,  and  then  the  risk  in  hot  weather  of  red  spider, 
which  may  not  be  easily  confined  to  the  Strawberry  leaves.  If 
we  saw  any  red  spider  on  a  plant  we  would  sooner  throw  it 
away  than  plant  it  out  of  doors.  When  we  have  any  doubt  we 
clear  the  plants  of  all  flower-stalks,  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides, 
and  syringe  them  well  with  clear  soot  and  lime  water  before 
planting  them. 

From  the  early  vinery  we  have  removed  all  or  nearly  all  the 
plants,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  dry  as  the  fruit  ripens. 
A  little  sulphur  on  the  pipes  or  wall  will  then  do  no  harm. 
For  late  Vines  see  what  was  stated  the  other  week.  When 
the  berries  are  forming  and  young  they  will  not  stand  hot 
sulphur  fumes,  and  many  things  are  blamed  for  rusted  berries, 
when  the  true  cause  is  simply  hot  sulphur  fumes.  Our  fruit 
houses  are  only  truly  fruit  houses  as  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity,  and  when  the  houses  are  being  washed  and  clean ; 
at  all  other  times  they  are  either  greenhouses  in  winter  or 
stove-plant  houses  in  summer.  Until  the  foliage  becomes  too 
dense,  the  shade  of  the  Vines  is  rather  grateful  to  many  plants. 
"We  have  never  had  better  Gesnera  zebrina  than  when  grown 
under  the  shade  of  Vines,  and  where  there  was  every  security 
that  the  foliage  should  be  dry  before  a  sunbeam  reached  it.  A 
moist  leaf  with  a  scorching  ray  on  it  just  spoils  all  the  beauty. 
Towards  autumn  the  leaves  are  not  so  sensitive. 

ORNAMENTAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Dividing,  increasing,  fresh  potting,  and  fresh  surfacing 
Mosses  and  Ferns,  and  getting  them  for  relief  under  the  shade 
of  Vines,  have  occupied  much  of  our  time.  Putted  Euphorbia 
jacqniniaifliira  so  that  they  may  become  good-sized  plants. 
We  out  down  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  made  cuttings  of  the 
length  of  two  buds,  and  when  dried  inserted  them  as  cuttings. 
As  soon  as  the  older  plants  have  broken  an  inch  or  so,  we 
shall  remove  most  of  the  old  soil,  repot,  and  give  at  first  a 
little  bottom  heat.  These  we  shall  depend  on  for  something 
like  paraaoi  floral  leaves ;  the  cuttings  will  supply  nice  little 


plants  with  smaller  heads.  In  looking  at  Caladiums  lately  re- 
potted into  rather  strong,  lumpy,  fibrous,  fresh  loam  well  en- 
riched, we  were  much  struck  with  the  large  roots  threading  this 
rather  strong  loam.  Peat  earth,  or  rather  heath  soil,  is  be- 
coming almost  a  luxury  with  us,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
many  plants  would  do  just  as  well  without  it  as  with  it,  and 
grow  all  the  more  robustly  in  consequence.  We  are  going 
back  to  our  old  love  for  charcoal,  and  char  most  of  our  rubbish 
instead  of  burning  it.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  compara- 
tively beats  us  is  sawdust ;  we  have  little  hope  of  succeeding 
with  it  unless  we  had  some  sort  of  oven  on  purpose.  We  have 
frequently  blacked  it  without  charring  it.  A  little  charcoal 
however  small,  not  larger  than  quills,  or  even  crow  feathers, 
when  free  from  dust,  lightens  the  soil  for  small  pots.  Potted 
flowering  and  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Eranthemums,  and  winter- 
blooming  plants.  Greenhouse  plants,  and  changing  them  from 
place  to  place,  we  alluded  to  lately. 

Our  chief  work  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  planting  out  some 
thousands  of  bedding  iilants.  Almost  everything  has  been  ex- 
posed for  eight  days,  except  Coleus  and  such  other  tender 
plants.  We  have  planted  out  a  few,  just  to  show  what  we  in- 
tend having,  but  the  bulk  we  will  keep  where  we  can  place  glass 
over  them  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  May  29th  we 
hope  to  turn  some  hundreds  of  plants  into  6-inch  pots,  and 
give  them  a  fortnight  of  free  growth,  and  then  some  days'  ex- 
posure before  they  are  turned  out.  "  Once  bit,  twice  shy." 
Once  our  plants  suffered  from  frost,  now  we  prefer  to  have 
largish  plants  and  to  turn  out  later,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the 
allotted  space  at  once.  We  have  had  nothing  so  striking  for 
several  years  in  the  way  of  colour  as  the  Coleus  Verschafieltii. 
We  have  tried  many  others,  but  we  have  found  none  to  be 
depended  on  in  our  exposed  place,  either  for  standing  or  for 
colour.  We  intend  using  more  of  the  above  brown  crimson 
this  season.  Some  we  will  have  in  rows,  with  yellow  Calceo- 
larias on  one  side,  and  white  Madame  Vaucher  Geranium  on 
the  other  side  ;  some  in  beds  edged  with  youn;?  plants  of  Cen- 
taurea  candidissima;  and  others  in  beds  edged  with  Polemo- 
nium  cajruleum  variegatum.  We  have  put  out  a  lot  of  strong 
bushy  plants  of  Iresine  Herbstii.  They  had  been  struck  as 
thickly  as  grass,  and  then  turned  out  into  the  pit  from  which 
the  Calceolarias  had  been  removed  to  earth  pits,  the  Iresine 
lifting  well  with  balls.  Iresine  Lindenii  has  been  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  will  be  planted  out  presently.  Partly  from 
want  of  water  we  plant  all  we  can  in  preparatory  beds  instead 
of  potting  them.  Watering  and  labour  are  thus  greatly  mini- 
mised. Of  course  the  plan  would  not  suit  plant-dealers.  It  is 
only  practicable  where  you  can  raise  and  carry  to  plant.  Our 
Calceolarias  are  never  in  a  pot.  The  plants  are  lifted  with  ex- 
cellent balls,  the  fresh  roots  peeping  all  round. 

One  thing  has  interfered  with  our  proposed  arrangements. 
We  had  four  large  spaces  which  we  generally  made  each  into 
four  clumps  or  groups,  surrounded  with  an  edging  of  the 
Cineraria  maritima.  We  protected  the  Cineraria  in  winter 
with  a  ridge  of  dry  ashes,  and  six  weeks  ago  we  thought  all 
was  safe.  We  find  now,  however,  that  a  great  many  plants  are 
dead,  and  that  the  others  will  want  some  nursing,  so  as  to  be 
depended  on.  We  shall  have  to  alter  the  planting.  Had  we 
noticed  sooner  we  might  have  had  lots  of  seedlings,  but  they 
are  not  good  for  much  the  first  season,  being  too  green  to  be 
thoroughly  effective.  We  notice  that  the  Centaurea  stands  the 
winter  in  the  far  north.  A  good  many  stood  here  last  year. 
This  season,  even  with  a  little  protection,  not  a  single  plant 
has  survived. 

A  word  to  our  amate.ur  readers  with  small  gardens.  When 
hardening-off  your  plants  keep  them  together  in  groups  ;  they 
will  be  more  easily  watered,  and  if  a  cold  night  come  they  can 
be  easily  protected ;  in  fact,  each  plant  will  help  to  protect  its 
neighbour.  Many  anxious  people  injure  hundreds  of  plants 
by  setting  them  in  their  pots  on  the  beds  where  they  intend 
planting  them,  and  leaving  them  there  for  a  number  of  ('••ys. 
In  cold  nights  and  bright  days  the  roots  suffer  ver^  much, 
even  when  the  top  does  not  show  it.  Whenever  you  "^^e  them 
to  the  bed  get  them  at  once  into  the  soil.  As.^ia'ea  above, 
however,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  ev-^  '"  doing  that. 
Plants  standing  together  will  be  safer  ti"°  when  scattered, 
and  a  warmer  soil,  which  has  been  w'  e^Posed  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  will  soon  make  up  for  •*  ^®«''  °'^  '^n  days'  later 
planting. — B.  F.  

TRADE   CAT^GUES  RECEIVED. 

of  Florht^  Fhwcn.  -^l'^"'il-o^'t  r-hmts,  etc. 
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B.  S.  "Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nnrsery,  Upper  HolJoway, 
London. — Cafafo'jue  of  Kcic  and  Hare  Plants. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ^  dx.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

"We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  same 
sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry 
and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and.  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
conimxmications.  Also  never  lo  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 

Books  (A  Young  Garrft'ner).— Smith's  "  Introdnction  to  Botany,"  edited 
by  Macgilivray ;  Johnson's  "Science  and  Practice  of  CardL-ning;  "In- 
door Gardeninfr,''  and  "  Out-door  Gardening."  .  Tlie  three  last-named  can 
be  bad  from  our  office.  {/.  iV.).— Lindley's  "  Introditction  to  Botany." 
Ditch  Plant  (iiafe).— Probably  one  of  the  Ulvacefe,  all  common. 
Pinching  Espalier  Pear  Trees  (Old  Snhscribcr).~li  your  espalier 
Pear  trees  aro  furnished  with  leaf  buds  near  the  bole,  close  summer- 
pinching  will  induce  fiuitfulness.  Eoot-pruning  in  autumn  is  recom- 
mended for  a  too-lusuriant  growth.  If  the  trees  are  bare  of  leaf  as  well 
as  blossom  buda,  they  must  lie  headed  back  ;  and  to  cause  them  to  break 
regularly,  pinch  the  point  out  of  the  leading  shoots  twice  during  the 
summer,  pinching  all  back  growths  in  closely. 

Pear  Leaves  Blacxened  (T.  Liaz).— Yea,  the  cold  winds  and  white 
frosts  caused  the  wrinkles  and  blackness.  {A  Subscriber,  Co.  Doivn). — 
Night  frosts  and  easterly  winds  have  caused  the  blackness.  There  is  no 
remedy. 

Cutting  Down  Young  Pear  Trees  (Qn-cnhorn).~YouT  Pear  trees 
budded  on  the  Quince  should  be  cut  down  when  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn.  You  should  not  cut  close  to  the  hnd  ;  cut  over  the  young  shoot 
at  18  inches  above  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  You  can  obtain  all  the 
information  you  recxuire  on  Strawberry  culture  from  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.    . 

Sport  of  the  Scarlet  Hawthorn  (^4.  i?.)— A  spray  of  white  flowers 
on  this  is  not  common,  but  not  unique.  Such  returns  to  the  normal 
colour  occur  in  almost  all  variations. 

Growing  Mushrooms  in  a  Wood  Case  in  a  Cellar  (JE.  R.  P.).— The 
best  plan  is  to  procure  some  horse  droppings  fresh  fiom  the  stable,  and 
spread  them  thinly  on  a  dry  floor  until  a  sufficient  quantity  be  secured 
to  form  a  bed  1  foot  deep.  When  you  have  that  quantity  mis  with  them 
an  equal  quantity  of  turf  taken  from  a  pasture  where  the  soil  is  a  rich 
light  loam,  chop  up  the  whole  rather  small,  and  form  it  into  a  bed  about 
14  inches  deep,  putting-in  about  3-inch  layers  at  a  time  and  beating  firm. 
Proceed  thus  until  you  have  the  required  thickness.  Let  the  materials 
remain  until  they  heat,  and  when  the  heat  is  not  more  than  the  hand 
can  bear  comfortably,  or  when  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  inserted 
about  2  inches  indicates  90-,  insert  the  spawn,  making  sure  that  the 
bed  will  not  become  hotter  after  the  spawn  is  inserted.  It  is  well  not  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  about  spawning,  but  to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  see  if 
the  bed  increases  in  temperature ;  if  it  do  so  you  must  wait  until  it 
decline  to  90^  Put  in  the  pieces  of  spawn  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  holes 
9  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  deep,  closing-np  the  boles  and  beating  firm. 
In  about  a  week  cover  with  2  inches  of  soil.  The  turfy  loam  will  answer 
very  well  if  cbopped-up  fine,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  when  sis 
months  old.  Make  the  covering  very  firm,  allow  it  to  remain  for  sis  weeks, 
then  you  may  apply  water  at  75^  until  the  soil  is  just  moistened,  and 
in  about  a  week  Mushrooms  will  appear.  All  youhave  lo  do  is  to  keep  the 
soil  just  moist.  A  bed  will  bear  a  considerable  time.  We  have  one  which 
has  been  in  hearing  since  the  beginning  of  February,  and  now  produces 
an  abundance  of  fleshy  Mushrooms. 

Filberts  Unproductive  (IdemJ.—The  cause  of  the  trees  not  bearing 
is  probably  the  prosimity  to  the  sea,  though  we  have  seen  Filberts  doing 
very  well  at  a  short  distance.  We  would  thin-out  the  branches  so  as  to 
admit  sun  and  air,  and  remove  all  suckers  from  the  base. 

Walks  (Idem).— We  do  not  know  of  any  mode  of  making  garden  walks 
that  will  keep  the  weeds  down,  except  asphalting  or  using  cement,  and  of 
the  two  the  former  is  the  cheaper  and  better. 

Utilising  Building  Ground  {Id€vi).~T:he  land  would  be  best  sown 
with  Rye  Grass.  We  should  work  it  so  to  have  it  in  good  order  by  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  first  prospect  of  rain  in  that  month  we  would  sow 
01  ■^alian  Rj'e  GraFS,  1^  bushel ;  Pacey's  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  2  bushels  ; 
^  ''bite  Clover,  4  lbs.  There  will  be  a  cutting  in  sprinp,  and  two  or 
three  duuog  the  summer,  and  will  be  good  for  two  or  three  years. 

Pansies  (j  s.).—'We  cannot  imdertake  to  name  the  varieties  of  florists' 
flowers. 

Pansy  Propaga-^oj^  ey  Seed  and  Cuttings  (H.  F.).— Drain  a  pan 
well,  place  over  the  '-^oitiage  about  an  inch  of  the  roughest  of  the  com- 
post, which  may  con8iS.,,f  ^urfy  lonm,  light  rather  than  heavv,  two  parts, 
and  one  P'jrt  leaf  soil  ma^  ^,^^y  g^^  ^^^  sifted,  adding  one-fourth  of 
sand.  With  this  fill  the  pan  ■  j^^^j^  j^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  j.j^g  ^-  ^^^, 
scatter  the  seed  evenly,  und  cove,  .^j^  ^^^^^^^  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
of  soil.  Place  tbe  pan  i^^?  ^ouse  wi.  ^j^  ^  ^^  -^  ^  ^^.,^j  j^^^j^ 
keeping  the  soil  ]ust  moist,  ^^^^  shaL  ^^  ^^  .^  frequent 
watering,  and  o  keep  uniform  ^o^^tuie  V.  .  ^  ^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^l  seedlings 
appear,  place  the  pan  near  the^  S  .^^s  and  ^^^^  ijgHt  and  air  abundantly. 
Remove  ihu  seedlings  to  a  cold  frame  in  aDoiu   o_^,,  ,,,,„„„ ,,i 


;nTwh;nThe.y.howthe  second  rough  loaf  prioktV*^'"  fey  »™  up 

prepared  as  for  sowing,  placing  them  about  an  inch  ^'-"t'  „!u,ro°thcm  fo 
the  cold  Irame  for  a  few  days,  then  harden  them  ^''-'' 'ff '^'^ j' fl™i  ° 


p'ant  them  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  They  may  also  be  planted  about 
6  inches  apart  in  beds,  from  which  they  can  be  removed  with  balls  in 
autumn  or  early  in  spring  to  their  final  quarters.  For  cuttings  select 
shoots  which  proceed  from  the  base  of  tbe  plant,  and  are  from  1,1  to 
24  inches  in  length,  slipping  them  ofl' close  to  their  origin.  Pare  the  base 
smooth  with  a  sharp  knife,  remove  the  leaves  halfway  up  the  cuttings» 
and  insert  these  to  that  depth  either  in  pans  prepared  as  above  or  in  a 
like  compost  in  the  open  grounl,  where  they  can  be  covered  with  a  hand- 
glass. If  inserted  in  pans  place  these  in  a  cold  frame,  and  shade  them 
from  sun,  keeping  them  moist  and  close  rntil  they  are  rooted,  as  they  will 
be  in  ahout  a  fortnight,  then  admit  air  and  graduallv  harden  them  oil.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  cuttings  should  have  a  heel,  but  those 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  plant  make  the  healthiest  stock. 

Bulbs  from  the  Cape  (J/??io?fl?«»s).— We  should  pot  them  at  once,  and 
place  them  in  a  frame  over  a  sweet  hotbed  about  18  inches  high, 
giving  a  bottom  heat  of  70-  to  li,-,  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim,  but  not 
using  the  lights  except  when  the  weather  is  very  wet ;  then  put  on  the 
lights  to  exclude  the  rain,  but  tilting  them  back  and  front  so  as  to  admit 
air  freely.  By  this  process  you  will  probably  secure  tbe  production  of 
a  quantity  of  roots  before  the  tops  are  far  advanced.  As  they  begin  to 
grow,  remove  the  pots  to  a  light  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Afl'ird  good 
drainage,  and  a  compost  of  two  parts  yellow  or  hazel  loam,  on<^  part  brown 
sandy  peat,  and  one  part  of  old  cow  dung,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp- 
sand.  Use  in  tbe  first  place  pots  twice  the  diameter  of  the  bulbs;  such 
will  be  sufficiently  large  for  most  kinds. 

Rhipidopteris  peltata  (S.  a.  J)/.).— We  are  unable  to  account  for  the- 
plant  not  having  put  up  a  fertile  frond,  but  wethink  it  is  owing  to  its  age. 
Being  now  a  good  plant  it  will  probably  produce  fertile  fronds  by  autumn. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  not  Flow^eeing  (F.  S.). — We  think  the  failure- 
is  due  to  the  warm  border.  They  like  slight  shade  and  moisture.  Take 
them  up  in  November,  and  plant  them  in  clumps  about  a  foot  apart  in 
rich  light  soil  on  a  north  border,  but  not  close  to  a  high  wall ;  or  an  east 
aspect  will  do.  Mulch  with  ahout  an  inch  of  partially  decayed  leaves,, 
and  after  Apnl  water  plentifully  in  dry  weather.  You  would  see  what 
was  said  about  Violets  in  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal.  The  best 
time  to  plant  White  Narcissus  is  as  soon  as  the  stalks  and  leaves  turn 
yellow,  taking  up,  and,  after  dividing,  replanting  the  same  day  ;  or  they 
may  be  planted  up  to  October,  but  the  saoner  after  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
the  better.  Under  any  circumstances  replanting  should  be  done  before 
they  begin  to  grow. 

Local  Flower  Shows  (T.  G.).— We  cannot  find  space  for  reports  of 
them.  There  are  hundreds,  and  of  no  interest  except  to  dwellers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each.  Poultry  shows  are  quite  difierent ;  almost 
every  exhibitor  is  a  seller,  and,  compared  with  flower  shows,  they  are  few. 

Watering  Dwarf  Roses  (F.  J.).— The  young  dwarf  Roses  mulched 
with  short  litter  should  he  watered  about  once  a-week.  one  gallon  and  a 
half  being  a  good  supply  for  them,  but  much  will  depend  on  their  growth. 
Weak-growing  plants  will  not  require  the  same  quantity  as  those  which 
are  vigorous,  and  some  allowance  must  he  made  for  those  not  in  health. 
Roses  delight  in  water  overhead,  and  we  would  always  give  it  if  the  soil 
is  in  a  healthful,  moist  condition.  In  dry  weather,  however,  water  at  the 
roots  will  be  required,  as  well  as  sprinkling  every  evening  in  hot  weather, 
watering  once  a-week  as  you  name,  and  twice  a-week  in  very  dry,  hot 
weather.  Watering  requires  juflgment.  There  is  no  book  on  the  tuhject^ 
but  most  books  on  gardening  give  sufficient  instructions. 

Lawn  Mower  [Idem). — Any  of  the  lawn  mowers  advertised  in  our 
columns  would  suit  you,  and  you  can  cut  with  them  so  as  to  leave  the- 
grass  as  a  mulch  by  removing  the  grass-box.  We  cannot  depart  from  our 
rule  not  to  recommend  dealers. 

Asparagus  Cutting  (A  Farmer). — The  less  you  cut  from  it  the  stronger 
it  will  come  the  next  year.  Do  not  cut  down  the  stems  now  2  or  3  feet 
high.  Give  abundance  of  liquid  manure,  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  stems — they  are  pmviding  for  next  year's  production. 

Cucumbers  Shrivelling  [J.  S.,  Somcrton). — Remove  the  surface  soil 
down  to  the  rootp,  place  in  its  stead  some  light  rich  compost — two-thirds 
earth  and  cue-third  decayed  stable  manure.  Water  with  tepid,  weak,, 
liquid  manure. 

Potatoes  for  Next  Spring  ( ).— You  may  plant  Potatoes  in  the- 

middle  of  July,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  if  these  are  kept  protected  in  the 
ground,  or  taken-up  before  frosted,  and  kept  in  dry  soil  in  a  dark  place> 
they  will,  about  and  after  Christmas,  pass  for  new  Potatoes.  Ash-leaved 
Kidneys  and  early  kinds  are  generally  best.  The  tubers  must  be  kept 
dry  and  retarded  before  planting. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  (Grefn/ioiwc).— We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Vines  doing  so  well,  planted  in  the  raised  border  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
house,  is  greatly  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  pipes  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  house.  The  roots  and  even  the  stems  of  the  Vines  would  be  com- 
paratively cold.  Two  or  more  pipes  placed  within  a  foot  of  the  stems  of 
the  front  Vines  would  much  help  them.  When  pipes  are  p'aced  in  the 
middle  of  a  wide  house,  with  the  floor  of  such  unequal  level,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  drains  under  the  bed  of  earth,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free 
interchange  of  cold  and  heated  air. 

Flower  Garden  (C.  TT.).— The  flower-garden  planting  is  good  on  the 
whole  ;  but  as  you  give  the  keynote  by  edging  No.  1,  Flower  of  the  Day 
with  Iresine  Lindenii,  so  we  would  continue  tbe  same  plnn,  and  edge 
2,  3,  4,  5  with  Cineraria  maritima,  Centaurea,  or  a  white-leaved  Geranium. 
The  6,  8,  7,  9  we  would  edge  with  good  plants  of  Pyrethrum,  as  you  pro- 
pose for  7  ;  9, 12,  13,  10,  15  we  would  mix  and  edge  with  Lohelia  ;  11  and 
14  we  would  edge  with  Purple  Kintj  Verbena,  and  if  the  pigeons  will  not 
let  that  grow,  try  Iresine  Herbstii. 

Span-roofed  Vinery  [A  Xcw  Subscriber).— TheTe  is  nothing  better 
than  is  to  be  found,  as  you  say,  in  Loudon  and  Mcintosh.  The  cheapest 
mode  is  to  have  a  fixed  roof,  a  double  ridge-board,  with  an  open  space  for 
ventilation  between,  and  a  cowl  over  the  space  to  let  air  in  and  keep  wet 
out.  A  more  elegant  plan  is  to  have  p,  lantern  all  the  way,  raised  above 
such  ridge-boards.  A  simpler  mode  would  be  to  have  so  many  movenhle 
top  lights.  You  will  obtain  no  better  information  easily  than  in  the  "  Vine- 
Manual."  If  the  house  is  to  be  40  feet  in  length,  a  good  width  would  be 
20  feet,  but  it  might  be  more  if  deemed  desirable.  For  an  ordinary  bouse 
the  front  sashes  might  be  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  including  the  front 
wall,  but  for  early  or  late  work  a  house  with  a  front  wall  a  foot  above  the 
ground,  and  the  ridge-board  11  or  more  feet  in  height,  would  come  in  veiy 
useful.    There  would  be  free  walking  room  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
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Tho  most  profitabli?  nn':;lt>  for  the  voof,  all  things  considered,  is  ftbout  -15", 
bnt  a  very  tlat  roof  will  do  for  gouoral  purposes,  when  you  have  upright 
glass  in  front,  as  that  luliuits  the  sun's  rays  freely  in  winter,  lato  autumn, 
and  early  spring.  The  most  economicxl  mode  of  veutilatiue  a  fixed  roof 
has  been  referred  to  above.  Leave  a  spaco  1  foot  wide  between  the  ridge- 
boards,  and  snpply  the  sparo  with  boards,  pivot-hung,  that  will  open  at 
once  when  the  support  is  withdrawn  Tbe  arrangement  and  amount  of 
piping  will  depend  entirelv  on  what  is  wanted  from  it,  and  tho  size  of  the 
bouse.  Supposing  tho  house  to  bo  40  feet  by  '2i),  about  200  feet  of  piping 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  ripen  Grapes  at  the  end  of  Tune,  half  as 
much  more  to  ripen  them  tarlior,  aud  double  that  quantity  to  huve  thorn 
very  early.  Tho  most  profitable  plan  for  the  pipes  wou'd  be  to  pli\ce 
them  level  on  each  side  within  3  feet  or  so  of  the  respective  sides,  as 
might  bo  convenient.  Pipes  placed  on  the  level  will  do  more  work  than 
those  raised  above  each  other  in  stacks. 

Vines  not  Fruitiko  (A.  0.1.— As  tho  wood  and  foliage  of  yourVino-i 
-are  looking  well,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  your  obtaining  a  crop  of 
Grapes  nest  year.  For  a  conservatory,  with  plants  underneath,  the  Vine 
rods  sbould  not  bo  loS3  than  4  feet  "apart —ti  feet  would  bo  better— the 
side  shoots  18  inches  apart.  Tho  foliage  will  then  have  ample  space  to 
expand  to  its  natural  size,  and  the  wood  will  ripen  well,  without  which 
you  will  not  obtain  good  Grapes.  Pinch  the  point  out  of  the  shoot  two 
"leaves  above  tho  bunch,  where  there  is  no  bunch  pinch  at  seven  leaves. 
Cold  draughts  are  very  injurious  to  Vinos  at  any  time,  especially  so  at 
the  time  of  flowering  and  after  tho  Grapes  aro  set.  Water  escaping  from 
tho  gutter  in  winter  and  saturating  the  border  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  roots.  The  most  probable  cause  of  uufruitfulness  is  tho  roots 
being  out  of  order  ;  you  should  examine  the  border,  nnd  if  tho  roots  are 
xinheiilthy  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  material,  aud  replace  it 
Avith  fresh  turfy  loam. 

Vine  Shoots  and  GpwVPE  Bonches  Destkoved  (A  Suhscribi-r).~'W6 
■can  detect  no  insects'  eggs  on  tho  specimens  enclosed,  aud  we  think  tho 
mischief  is  what  gardeners  call  "  shanking."  It  is  an  ulceration  caused, 
we  believe,  by  tho  roots  not  supplying  sap  sufficient  to  maint  lin  tho 
growth  of  tho  Vino.  Moro  warmth  to  the  roots  and  a  regular  supply  to 
tht-m  of  weak  tepid  manure  water  might  remove  the  mischief. 

Converting  a  Frame  Pit  into  a  House  {An  Old  Sub.^criher).—Vi'6 
would'eeriously  advise  you,  as  a  yearly  tenant,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
brick  walls  or  other  fixtures  on  the  ground  to  which  you  would  like  to 
move,  without  a  written  signed  agreement  with  the  landlord.  Not  being 
in  the  nursery  trade,  you  would  have  no  right  to  move  a  brick  afterwards. 
la  many  cases  you  could  not  move  the  woodwork.  A  friend  of  ours  put 
up  a  nice  greenhouse  vinery  against  tho  end  of  his  dwelling-house,  aud 
though  as  a  yearly  tenant  he  is  not  likoly  to  be  disturbed,  he  has  taken 
legal  advice,  and  finds  that  when  he  leaves  he  must  leave  the  house 
bebind  him.  This,  we  think,  is  extreme,  but  it  just  shows  that  a  tenant, 
to  make  himself  safe,  should  have  the  consent  of  his  landlord  in  writing 
to  move  or  sell,  on  hi*  changing  his  residence  We  are  not  sure  if  wo 
thoroughly  comprehend  your  pit  further  Ihan  this,  that  it  is  formed  out  of 
a  cistern  27  inches  below  the  ground  level,  through  which  a  flue  runs,  that 
the  back  of  the  pit  is  80  inches  above  the  ground,  and  19  iuchc^  above  it 
in  front,  width  in  the  clear  5  feet  7  inches,  from  outside  to  outside  G\  feet, 
Itmgth  four  sashes  of  SO  inches  each,  by  G  feet  7  inches.  In  this  place 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  tho  finer  Geraniums  in  winter,  though 
Zouals  do  well.  Tlie  tides  of  the  pit  aro  formed  of  double  lines  of  spruce 
boirds  4  inches  apart,  the  spaco  between  filled  with  coal  ashes  to  keep 
oat  frost,  and  wo  presume  some  sort  of  wall-plate  to  keep  tho  ashes  dry. 
Ashes,  if  dry,  are  not  bad  for  the  purpose,  but  sawdust  is  better,  and  such 
double  boards  well  packed  wilh  sawdust  in  the  interval  would  keep  out 
more  frost  than  a  14-inch  wall.  Wohavenoobjeclion  to  your  widening  the 
place  so  as  to  make  a  little  hou-c  of  it,  quite  the  reverse,  and  if  the  flue 
goes  along  the  pit  or  cistern  now  we  would  let  it  remain,  aud  bring  it 
back  in  the  pathway  behind.  A  gi>od  stout  tile  would  mike  the  top  of  the 
Tilue  and  part  of  the  pathway  ton.  Neither  have  we  any  objection  to  your 
having  hiini,'ing  upright  lights  in  front,  but  all  these  "will  >»dd  greatly  to 
the  expense.  You  might  also  raise  your  present  back  wall,  s^iy  to  lU  or 
7  feot,  high  enough  to  walk  under,  and  remove  the  present  board  wall  in 
tfront,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  width  wanted,  adding  fresl^  glass  to 
the  length  of  rafter.  But  keeping  your  position  and  economy  in  view, 
this  is  what  we  would  advise,  meroly  premising  that  instead  of  a  hipped 
roof,  you  might  have  a  regular  spin  if  you  liked  by  increasing  the  width. 
As  you  have  a  pit,  we  would  h'avo  it  alone.  The  flue  going  beneath  wo 
would  set  boards  across  for  plants,  and  we  would  have  a  hotbed  when  wo 
liked.  Then  on  blocks  of  wood,  or  a  layer  of  bricks,  we  would  lay  down 
•sills  for  the  new  house.  5  inches  square,  and  mortice  into  them  upri;:ht 
studs  8|  inches  squire  ;  those  in  front  to  be  8^  feet  in  height,  thnso  at 
back  6.4  feet  in  height,  width  from  9  feet  across.  Have  a  ridi*e-board  sup- 
ported at  each  end,  aud  one  stud  in  tho  centre.  Have  the  ridge-board  so 
a3  to  receive  your  sashes  in  front  on  raftcrf»,  these  sushes  to  bo  move- 
nblo  at  back.  Finally  have  a  hipped  roof  of  fixed  glass,  leaving  beneath 
the  ridge-boird  from  G  to  7  feet.  Tbree-quartcr-inch  boards  screwed  to 
these  studs  on  each  side,  and  sawdust  between,  would  make  excftlleut 
walls.  Even  single-inch  boirda,  well  seasoned  and  tongued,  would  do. 
Painted  with  auticorrosion  inside  and  outside,  they  would  stand  a  long 
timo;  and  when  you  wanted  to  remove  thom.  you  could  take  all  down  iu 
n  short  timo  and"  pack  in  small  c-impass.  For  a  hipped  roof  in  such  a 
little  pla^e  we  would  have  sashbars,  say  15  inches  apart,  U  ineh  by 
H  inches,  nnd  croovcs  T^r  tho  gla'^s,  not  to  be  puttied  but  packed  from 
beneath  ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  lluo  wo  would  not  have  one,  but  have  a 
small  iron  stovo  with  a  fiat  top,  aud  thus  bo  ultogethor  indepondent  of 
bricks  nnd  mortar 

CLiANTiitTS  Dampif.ri  CrLTURE  (Lani-%tm).—X%  you  have  frequently 
fiilod  wo  give  the  essentials  of  culture.  The  seeds  should  bo  sown 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  bo  just  covered  with  flne  soil.  Place  tho  pots 
in  n  warm  groonhou-*o  or  intermediate  house,  on  a  shelf  in  a  light,  airy 
■position,  jnst  keeping  the  iioll  moist.  Tho  seeds  should  bo  sown  in  May. 
If  sown  earlier  they  may  bo  placed  in  a  Cucumber  or  other  frame,  and 
for  florae  weeks  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  not  exceeding  7i"",  wliencj 
•they  should  bo  removed  to  a  warm  genial  Kroonhouso  or  intermediito 
bouse.  Shift  the  young  ]dants  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  as  soon  as  tlm 
ront<<  show  round  the  sidoa  of  tho  ball,  and  this  shifting  into  larger  pots 
should  bo  persisted  iu  until  tho  plants  are  in  their  blooming  pots.  In 
winter  a  tomporatnro  of  from  4rr  to  r>ir  i'A  most  suitable,  and  iu  summer 
n  cool,  well-ventiiatcd  groonhonso  and  n  light  position  aro  necessary. 
Water  only  sufflciontly  to  keep  tho  soil  moist,  but  allow  it  to  become  dry 
■iiaforo  WAtorin;;.    Employ  a  compoat  of  two  p.irts  turfy  hazel  or  yellow 


loam,  one  part  fibrous  but  sandy  peat,  and  half  n  part  each  of  silver 
sand,  charcoal  in  pieces  from  the  size  of  a  poa  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut.  and 
loaf  soil,  the  whole  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  providing  efficient 
drainage.  The  seed  pots  should  bo  kept  near  tho  light,  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  a  short  stem  from  the  soil  to  the  first  pair  of  loaves,  and  in  no  case 
should  tbis  at  any  aftoi'-pottiug  be  placed  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was 
at  first.  The  main  cause  of  the  plant?)'  going  off  is  covering  tho  stems 
too  deeply  with  soil.  It  is  essential  that  the  base  of  the  true  stem  should 
bo  exposed  in  all  its  stages  above  the  surfnco  of  tho  soil.  Inattention  to 
this  simple  point  often  ends  in  tho  plants  dying  off  suddenly  at  the  neck. 

Climber  for  North  Wall  of  GuEENHonss  (.4.  A.). — For  the  north 
wall  we  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  serve  you  aa  a  covering 
except  FicuB  repeus.  Could" you  not  have  rockwork  against  it,  and  plaat 
with  Forus? 

Unconquerable  Flies  {Tom  OarJn-T).  — Xs  burning  sulphur  and 
tobacco  doos  not  kill  them,  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

Scale  on  ORCUAno-nousE  Trees  {A.  J.).— Tho  Peach  sprays  you  en- 
closed aro  severely  attacked  by  tho  turtle  scale,  Coccus  tostudo.  Have 
every  branch  and  stem  brushed  over  sedulously  with  a  hard  brush, 
aud  then  with  a  painter's  brush  as  thoroughly  painted  over  with  this 
mixture:— Soft  soap,  2  lbs.;  flowers  of  sulphur,  2  lbs.;  tobacco,!  lb.; 
and  a  wineglass  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Mix  the  sulphur,  turpentine, 
aud  soap  iuto  a  paste  with  warm  water  ;  boil  the  tobacco  for  an  hour  in 
a  covered  saucepan  in  somo  moro  water,  strain  it,  mix  it  with  the  soapy 
mixture,  and  thou  add  enough  water  to  make  five  gallons. 

WiREWORMs  {A  Subscriber].— X  dressing  of  gas  limo  will  cause  them  to 
movo  if  it  do  not  destroy  them,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  safe'dressing,  as  the 
laud  must  remain  some  time  before  it  will  bo  fit  for  cropping'.  Soot  ap- 
plied iu  quantity  sufficient  to  bbickon  the  suvfice  has  boon  found  very 
useful,  also  limo  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  nothing  to 
equal  Carrots  and  Potatoes  as  a  bait.  A  few  inserted  about  2  inches  in 
the  soil,  and  examined,  will  result  in  n  great  many  of  the  wireworms 
being  destroyed.  You  think  Sonr  a  great  many  to  bo  found  at  a  Bean. 
We  have  this  spring  takou  fourteen  from  the  root  of  a  Lettuce.  They  are 
doing  serious  injury,  aud  in  ground  like  yours  recently  added  to  tho 
kitchen  garden. 

Destroying  Earwigs  (J.  R.  TT.).— The  best  plan  is  to  trap  them.  The 
traps  may  be  obtained  of  most  nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  Try  to  poison 
tliem.  Lay  for  a  few  nights  saucers  containing  a  Uttlo  honey  near  their 
haunts,  aud  it  tho  earwigs  take  that  then  mix  an  equal  proportion  of 
arsenic  with  the  honey. 

Caterpillars  on  Pear  Trees  {T.  Collison).—Yo\iv  Pear  trees  are 
probably  infested  by  the  caterpillars  of  Bombys  Neustria,  or  Lackey 
Moth,  which  cluster  in  large  numbers  beneath  a  web-like  tent.  They  are 
most  easily  got  rid  of  in  an  early  stage  of  their  growth;  hand-pick  aud 
destroy  thom.  All  caterpillars  iufestiug  fruit  trees  should  bo  picked  off 
by  hand. 

Insects  on  Pear  and  Black  Currant  Trees  (G.  B.  C.).— Tho  flies 
sent  (at  the  present  timo  so  abundant  on  those  trees)  are  the  Bibio  hor- 
tulaua,  which  are  bred  iu  decaying  mould,  and  are  not  injurious  to  tho 
trees,  to  which  they  have  resorted  to  suck  up  the  honied  secretion  emitted 
by  tho  myriads  of  aphides  with  which  they  are,  unfortunately,  at  present 
so  much  infested.— I.  O.  W. 

Caterpillar  Attackimg  Roses  (.4.  D.  HI.). — The  caterpillar  sent  is 
that  of  tho  Geometra  eliuguaria,  ono  of  the  looper  species.  -It  is  not 
a  usual  Rosc-eatcr,  but  is  not  very  choice  in  its  food.— I.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Plants  {G.  B.  C^n'-fct.-).— Claytonia  perfoliata,  native  of  the 
N.W.  coast  of  North  America.  It  was  introduced  iuto  England  as  long 
since  as  I79l5.    (H.  C.  Q,). — Wo  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only. 
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WHAT  POULTRY  SHOULD   I  KEEP?— No.  1. 

BANTAMS. 

In  disoonrsing  in  a  number  of  papers  upon  what  poultry  it  is 
best  for  a  person  to  keep,  I  begin  with  Bantams — the  smallest 
first,  but  certainly  not  in  self-esteem,  so  that  if  the  little  birds 
could  be  consulted,  they  would  think  me  right,  for  they  would 
say,  "  Bantams  first  of  course."  But  I  have  another  reason  :  this 
is  late  in  May,  and  the  right  time  to  be  getting  sittings  of  B  in- 
tams'  eggs,  for  if  hatched  earlier  than  June  they  would  in  a  few 
generations  cease  to  be  Bantams,  and  become  small  fowls,  ex- 
ceeding dimiuutiveness  being  their  most  essential  point.  But 
yet,  again,  the  smallest  tirst  is  the  right  rule,  for  in  a  pro- 
cession the  most  important  personages  walk  last.  Sj  bearing 
this  in  mind,  exhibitors  of  elongated  Ducks,  pursy  Geese,  and 
bloated  Turkeys,  may  be  consoled,  as  their  pets  are,  by  com- 
mittees, judges,  and  reporters,  always  placed  last  of  all. 

As  to  Bantams,  they  are  scarcely  Icept  so  generally -^s  they 
ought  to  be,  and  they  could  be  kept  likewise  with  profit ;  for 
wherever  there  is  a  small  yard  or  garden,  and  i^erever  there 
is  a  family,  however  few  in  number,  there  v'"^  ,  little  bits 
aud  scraps  that  must  always  be  on  plales  ■'^'^  dishes,  there  ac- 
cording to  size  of  premises  aud  famil'-f  *°'^°is  may  be  kept, 
aud  with  profit,  too.  As  says  M.- -'■ /^"SUt,  in  "  The  Prac- 
tical Poultry-Keeper,"  "  We  h-^f°  \^^°^  '"  Produce  quite  as 
much  for  their  food  as  ordv-''y  '"'^^,^^'  but  the.r  chief  use  is 
in  the  garden,  where  the-"'  ""*"/  ^'"8^  »°'5  '"sects  with  very 
little  damage.  On  t)--  '"""f ""'  "jfJ'  '^''y  ^e  usefully  and  pro- 
fitably kept  where  ,fP"»'V°!f"^/'"'^  "Z"",".^  impracti- 
cable."    I  wor"        '  Bantam  fancier  for  life,  that  no 
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breed  affords  greater  amusement  and  interest,  and  for  a  few  of 
these  birds  the  expense  is  nil,  while  many  eggs  are  the  return. 

Bantams  have  been  great  favourites  in  England  from  our 
forefathers'  time  to  ours,  and  favourites  they  always  will  be. 
The  most  ignorant  person,  poultry-ignorant  I  mean,  who  jnat 
does  the  poultry  tout  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  or  such 
like  shows,  yet  pauses  always  to  notice  the  pretty  little  cox- 
combical, bumptious  Bantams.  My  own  plan  since  I  have 
lived  in  my  present  home,  where  are  no  divisions  save  of 
evergreens  between  flower  garden,  kitchen  garden,  and  yard,  is 
to  give  them  liberty  from  September  to  March  all  day  long.  In 
March,  when  the  seeds  are  jast  sown,  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
in  a  little  wire  enclosure  ;  just  a  little  house  of  any  kind,  and 
a  wired  space  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  square  will  do.  If  into  this 
jou  throw  some  of  the  mowings  of  the  lawn,  and  an  odd  bit  of 
green  food  now  and  then,  and  supply  them  with  a  morning's 
meal  of  corn,  and  dinner-plate  scrapings  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  little  creatures  will  do  wonderfully  well,  having,  of 
course,  clean  water  and  a  dust  bath.  If  quite  at  liberty  mine 
seem  to  despise  corn,  but  then  their  range  is  very  large  in 
shrubberies  and  park,  and  the  supply  from  the  kitchen  is  also 
considerable.  During  the  spring  I  let  them  out  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  attack  the  manure  heap,  and 
then  walk  the  lawn,  and  are  off  to  bed  before  they  can  do 
mischief  to  the  seeds.  In  rainy  weather  I  let  them  out  all  day, 
for  when  the  ground  is  wet  they  can  do  no  possible  damage, 
even  in  the  flower  garden,  while  they  can  and  do  surprise  many 
a  caterpillar,  and  grub,  and  worm.  As  the  summer  advances  I 
give  them  more  and  more  liberty.  A  little  Bantam  hen  or  two 
about  with  chickens  is  always  doing  good  in  clearing  the  ground 
of  insects,  and  in  late  summer  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  on 
to  the  next  Miroh,  I  am  sure  Bantams  only  do  good.  This  has 
been  my  plan  for  years,  and  I  inherited  a  garden  overrun  with 
slugs,  but  they  have  disappeared  long  ago. 

Thus,  having  shown  that  the  little  things  only  do  good  if 
lightly  managed,  and  afford  infinite  amusement,  I  would  say 
further  that  exhibitors  of  large  fowls  may  with  advantage 
■make  Bmtams  their  second  horse;  there  will  be  no  crossing  of 
breeds,  and  the  carriage  is  trifling. 

To  come  now  to  varieties.  The  feather-legged  speckled 
Bantams  of  the  last  century  are,  I  fear,  nearly  extinct.  I  saw 
some  in  a  back  street  at  Portsmouth  in  185.3,  near  a  bird  shop, 
and  one  pen,  I  think,  I  remember  at  the  Birmingham  Show  in 
1865.  These  I  apprehend  were  the  Bantams  which  Horace 
Walpole  kept,  as  Peter  Cunningham  in  his  interesting  sketch 
of  his  life,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  complete  edition  of 
his  letters,  tells  us  that  the  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill  might  be 
seen  in  the  morning  walking  about  feeding  his  Biutams. 
These  birds  I  well  remember  a  few  old  gentlemen,  somewhere 
about  1830  and  a  few  years  later,  used  to  take  great  delight 
in.  About  that  time,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  Bantams  were 
talked  of  as  either  feather-legged  or  smooth-legged,  the  latter 
being  the  Nankin  Bantam".  Exhibitions  there  were  then 
none,  but  I  knew  many  ardent  Bautam-fauciers ;  almost  all 
were  tradesmen  in  a  country  town,  who  had  small  backyards 
adjoining,  perhaps  a  stable.  The  Nankins  were  in  those  days 
much  the  prettiest,  save,  of  course,  the  Sebrights,  which  were 
scarce ;  the  contrast  of  feather  was  pretty — Nankin  body  and 
the  dark  hackle  and  tail.  These  yellow  Bantams  are  now 
■eeldom  seen,  and  yet  they  have  had  their  share  in  aiding  in 
producing  two  beautiful  varieties,  first  the  Sebright,  and 
secondly  the  more  modern  Game  Bantam.  The  old  feather- 
legged  and  the  Nankin  did  well  in  a  very  moderate  range,  es- 
pecially the  former,  who  were  less  active.  There  were  also 
Partridge  Bantams  with  yellow  legs,  and  I  think  the  cock  hen- 
tailed.  I  have  seen  in  inferior  breeds  of  Game  Bantams  clear 
traces  of  the  Partridge  cross  in  the  breast  and  wings.  I  have 
no  recollection  whatever  of  an  old  class  of  Black  Bantams,  but 
th«re  were  White  ones,  both  feather-legged  and  clear-legged, 
but  large  and  inferior  in  colour  to  our  modern  birds. 

Next — and  what  a  next ! — the  elegant-plumaged  bird  manu- 
factured by  the  late  Sir  John  Sebright,  and  known  by  his  name. 
These  were  for  a  time  a  rage,  and  put  all  other  Bantams  to 
flight  in  the  esteem  of  fanciers.  Never  was  a  greater  triumph 
in  feather  culture,  and  if  the  Germans  can  boast,  as  they 
reasonably  may,  of  resplendent  Toy  Pigeons  of  their  manu- 
facture. Englishmen  can  point  to  the  Sabright  Bantam  and  the 
Almond  Tumbler.  The  Sebright  fancy  is  one  which  should 
not  be  suffered  to  go  down.  Bantams  are  especially  ladies' 
pets,  and  the  Sebright,  from  its  beautiful  feathering,  and  the 
special  skill  ladies  have  in  colour  and  in  markings,  should  be 
the  ladies'  bird.     A  lady  with  a  fair  command  of  money  might 


do  wonders  with  these  birds,  and  produce  a  sight  which  would 
gratify  hundreds,  I  mean  a  display  of  Ssbrlghts  on  a  large 
scale.  They  do  not  require  much  space,  but  stock  birds — that 
is,  male  bird?,  must  be  kept  in  addition  to  exhibition  birds. 
Ladies,  I  know,  object  to  Game  Bantams  because  of  the  dub- 
bing, but  this  objection  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  Sobrights. 
When  juEt  hatched  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
chickens. 

The  above-mentioned  varieties  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  Bantams  which  were  kept  before  the  advent  of  poultry 
shows.  There  soon  came  the  smaller  and  better-bred  White.", 
now  far  too  much  neglected,  for  nothing  is  prettier  than  half 
a  dozen  spotless  White  Bantams  on  a  lawn.  There  came,  too, 
very  quickly  into  fashion  the  hardy,  well-looking,  and  ex- 
tremely intelligent  Black  Bantams,  the  cocks  of  which  are  as 
handsome  as  any  bird  that  crows,  with  their  bright  rose  combs, 
flowing  hackles,  and  arched  tails,  and  white  deaf  ears,  and  rich 
purple  hues  not  unlike  those  of  a  Barb  Pigeon.  I  can  speak 
from  much  experience  of  their  excellence  as  layers  and  not 
strayers ;  as  layers,  these  and  Black-breasted  Rods  bear  the  bell. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  in  production  and  exhibition,  come  the 
Game  Bantams.  These  were  a  great  gain  to  the  fancy  world, 
and  iu  the  best  specimens  not  very  numerous,  but  I  mean  such 
as  Mr.  Crosland  exhibits,  they  are  the  ditto  of  the  Game  fowl — 
symmetry,  colour,  legs,  expression  of  countenance,  and  even 
attitudes.  I  have  seen  also  fairly  good  Brown-breasted  and 
Duckwings.  Whether  it  is  from  association  or  English  feeling, 
we  all  like  to  look  at  a  Game  cock,  however  disliking  cock- 
fighting;  and  these  little  birds,  reproduoingin  duodecimo  the  old 
favourites,  have  pleased,  do  please,  and  will  continue  to  please 
thousands  of  English  people.  All  other  Bantams  have  rightly 
the  thick  bantamy  form,  they  are  like  thick-set  Shetland 
ponies,  while  the  Game  ISantams  are  like  slim  racing  ponies. 
Even  the  last  introduced,  the  Japanese  Bantam?,  have  the 
thick  shape,  while  they  look  over-combed,  and  resemble  little 
men  with  too  large  hats. 

Thus  have  I  passed  in  review  the  different  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  class  of  poultry,  and  I  should  be  very  gratified  if  any- 
thing I  have  said  should  increase  the  number  of  their  admirers. 
I  have  shown  that  Bantams  may  be  kept  by  anyone  in  any 
garden  or  yard  however  small,  suiting,  of  course,  numbers  to 
means  of  accommodation.  Bantams,  especially  the  two  va- 
rieties I  have  noticed,  produce  abundance  of  eggs,  and  the 
pullets  both  of  the  Black  and  Game  are  excellent  winter  layers. 
Some  people  object  to  the  small  size  of  Bantam  eggs,  that  fool- 
ish though  oft-repeated  objection,  because  it  is  not  quite  easy 
to  eat  two,  three,  or  four,  if  you  like.  There  is  no  law  against 
that  that  I  am  Aware  of,  no  act  of  parliament  that  has  been 
passed  in  my  time,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  best  halt  of 
an  egg  is  the  first  half,  it  is  hottest,  and  best-tasting,  and  with 
Bantams'  eggs  it  is  but  as  it  were  a  series  of  first  halves,  and 
such  flavour,  too !  Then,  again,  the  great  abundance  of  de- 
licious eggs  greatly  pacify  our  materfamiliases  irulijo  our  mis- 
susses)  who  are  apt  to  scream  if  they  see  a  little  Bantam  scratch- 
ing— no,  lightening  the  soil  I  call  it,  of  a  flower  bed ;  but  a  pretty 
little  egg,  literally  or  figuratively,  stops  a  pretty  little  mouth  very 
effectually.  Young  ladies  can  easily  get  sittings  of  eggs,  the 
pater  always  allows  you  such  things,  for  I  have  always  noticed 
that  fathers  are  never  selfish  or  uncivil  to  their  daughters, 
though  too  often  so  to  their  sous.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason 
why  if  sons  turn  out  badly  it  is  rarely  the  mothers  (God  bless 
them)  who  are  to  blame,  but  the  fathers  have  been  in  fault, 
not  making  friends  of  their  sons,  trying  to  rule  by  terror  and 
not  affection,  as  if  the  heart  were  not  the  most  powerful  thing 
of  all.  A  tyrant  father  naturally  produces  a  deceitful,  un- 
loving child.  To  return,  never  allow  a  Bantam  cock  to  be 
teased  or  fought  with  by  a  servant  boy;  if  so  thrash  both  bird 
and  boy  at  once,  send  one  off  breathless,  the  other  blubbering, 
and  both  will  be  cured. 

All  Bintams  sit  well,  and  are  good  mothers.  The  dubbiog 
of  the  Game  must  I  fear  be  continued,  and  the  bird  not  being 
in  the  least  depressed  or  daunted  by  it  shows  that  it  does  not 
suffer  much.  Cut  close  with  stable  scissors,  and  have  the 
kitchen  dredge-box  at  hand,  and  dust  the  place  well  with  flour, 
and  henceforth  your  bird  cannot  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by 
any  chance  adversary.  Keep  Bmtams  as  pets;  exhibitors, 
adopt  one  variety  as  a  second  horse.  Choose  your  variety  ac- 
cording to  your  individual  taste. — Wiltshire  Eectob. 
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Liverpool  on  September  Cth  and  7tli,  amovrnt  to  the  large  sum 
of  £3000.  We  will  only  specify  two— £100  for  the  best  hunter, 
and  £80  for  the  best  bull.  There  is  also  a  very  liberal  prize 
list  for  Poultry,  first  piizcs  £4,  second  £3,  and  third  £2.  From 
the  exertions  made  by  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  we  are 
informed  it  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  show  ever  held 
in  the  north. 

HATCHING  DISASTERS. 

As  I  have  learnt  many  "wrinkles"  from  Mr.  Wright's 
letters,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  him  some  slight 
return  on  the  above  subject.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  may 
remark  that  my  early  eggs  were  this  season  very  bad  indeed, 
but  the  severe  winter  led  me  to  expect  this  ;  later  in  the  season 
the  eggs  were  nearly  all  good. 

The  plan  which  I  adopt  with  my  sitting  hens  is  this.  I  have 
a  cellar,  into  which  the  frost  cannot  penetrate,  and  which  I 
keep  in  total  darkness.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather,  by  this 
method,  I  find  a  hen  may  be  off  her  eggs  for  a  couple  of  hours 
without  much  harm  ;  but  should  it  unfortunately  happen  that 
a  hen  comes  oft"  and  the  eggs  are  cold,  I  at  once  put  them  into 
a  bowl  of  warm  water,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely  warm  I 
put  them  back  to  the  hen  or  to  another  hen,  and  they  rarely 
fail  to  hatch.  On  one  side  of  this  dark  cellar  I  place  a  lot  of 
Tamer's  pens,  and  in  emh  I  make  a  nest  and  set  a  ben.  By 
these  means  the  hens  never  get  together  to  fight,  and  the  dark- 
ness generally  prevents  them  from  coming  off  their  nests. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  hens,  especially 
strange  ones,  which  all  mine  are,  sit  better  in  the  dark.  Every 
morning  candles  are  taken  down,  and  the  hens  are  fed  by 
candlelight,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  learn  to  come 
off  when  the  light  is  brought  to  them.  Generally  they  require 
lifting  off  the  nest  the  first  day  or  two,  but  after  that  they 
rarely  want  any  more  inviting  than  the  light.  As  soon  as  they 
hive  all  fed  and  gone  back  to  their  nests,  the  light  is  taken 
from  them,  and  they  are,  as  before,  in  total  darkness.  To  pre- 
vent any  unpleasant  smell  I  throw  a  disinfectant  on  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  and  a  little  dry  earth  is  occasionally  sprinkled  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pens  where  the  hens  are. 

But  having  detailed  the  plan  of  setting  I  adopt,  I  must  also 
Siy  that  every  hour,  from  early  in  the  morning  to  the  last 
thing  at  night,  some  one  just  walks  with  a  candle  through  the 
cellar  and  sees  that  all  the  hens  are  sitting  closely.  On  read- 
ing this  I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  your  readers  say,  "  What  a 
bore  !  Who  would  breed  poultry  to  be  at  this  trouble?"  My 
answer  is.  That  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  when  my  chickens  on  the  average  make  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation £1  each,  I  think  it  well  worth  the  trouble.  Had  Mr. 
Wright  used  the  same  plan,  the  accident  which  happened  to 
his  eggs  could  not,  I  think,  have  occurred. — T.  E.  Kell. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF    ENGLAND   SOCIETY'S 
SHOW  AT  GUILDFORD. 

ALTHorc.ii  held  eimaltaneouslj  with  the  Show  at  Strond,  this  meet- 
ing proved  as  succeBsl'al  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  A  great  improve- 
ment has  this  year  been  iustitnted — viz.,  haviug  the  pon]ti*y  and 
Pigeons  received  ou  the  Monday  and  judged  on  the  Tuesday  morning, 
instead,  as  heretofore,  having  them  sent  in  on  the  Saturday  for  adju- 
dication on  the  Monday.  This  new  arrangement  saves  the  poultry 
two  days'  confinement ;  and  doubtless  had  this  change  been  more 
generally  linown,  the  great  acceas  of  entries  would  have  afforded  the 
best  proof  possible  that  the  altered  arrangement  was  duly  appreciated 
by  amateurs  generally.  Another  season's  trial  will  convince  the 
Council  that  this  policy  will  greatly  extend  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Show,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  general  congratulation  among  the 
exhibitors. 

Spanish  fowls  were  well  shown  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of  Bristol, 
sent  pens  that  would  be  a  great  credit  to  any  exhibition,  the  single 
cock  of  this  variety  being  a  remarkably  perfect  specimen.  Mr.  Martin's 
well-known  rosy-combed  pen  headed  the  Dorhugs,  and  the  Bine  and 
the  White  Dorliing  classes  were  also  good.  Cochins  were  mostly  shown 
very  considerably  out  of  plumage,  and  the  Brahnuia  likewise  generally 
lacked  condition.  Mr.  Mathews's  collection  of  Game  fowls  was  sent 
in  particularly  high  show  trim,  and  his  pens  stood  well  on  the  prize 
list.  Ilaiiihurghs  were  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  still 
most  of  them  were  excellent.  I'ulish  were  never  before  shown  so  well 
at  this  Society's  meeting,  the  Silver  and  Black  varieties  being  present 
in  abundance,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Though  the  Cri'vC'Ctfifrs 
were  really  good,  the  Iloudans  were  far  behind  what  we  have  seen  in 
past  years.  A  most  capital  pen  of  Andaluttians  was  first  in  the 
Variety  class.  Black  Cochins  second,  and  a  pen  of  Malays  third.  Some 
extraordinarily  good  Sebright  Bantams  were  on  view ;  and  the  Duclcs 


and  Geese.,  with  Mrs.  Seamons  and  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  fore,  made  this 
portion  of  the  Show  most  interesting.  Mr.  Lythall  was  first  in  Turheys 
with  the  grand  American  Birmingham  show  bird,  which  it  appears, 
although  breeding  freely  this  season,  has  greatly  increased  in  weight. 
A  large  class  of  very  good  Turkeys,  both  Cambridge  and  Norfolk,  were 
much  admired. 

In  Pigeons  the  Carriers  were  unusually  good,  and  the  Short-faced 
Tumblers  and  Pouters  not  less  so.  The  Red  Jacobins  were  also  of  far 
better  and  sounder  colour  than  common. 

The  birds  were  all  arranged  in  a  single  tier,  and  the  pens  being  of 
wood  throughout,  excepting  the  fronts,  the  plumage  of  the  various 
specimens  was  secured  from  injury  of  any  kind.  Lovely  weather 
brought  together  an  immense  number  of  visitors,  and  the  Guildford 
Show  will  be  noted  among  the  many  successes  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society. 

Spanish.— 1,  E.  Jones,  Clifton,  Bristol.  2,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Eli-ington,  Selling, 
Faversliam.  3,  H.  Euldon,  Goitstockj  Bingley.  he,  Nichols,  BrotlierB,  Cam- 
ber well. 

DoKKiNGS.~Co?tJ?(7'crf.—l,  J.  Martin,  Claines,  Worcester.  2,  J.Goring,  "Wiston 
Park,  Stej-ning:.  3.  Litiit-Col.  Lane,  Eraclinell.  he.  G.  H.  Langfoid.  Sher- 
borao,  Albm-y,  Guildford ;  J.  Smith,  Shillinslee  Pork,  Petworth ;  Lord  Tumour, 
Siiillinglee  Park,  Petworth  ;  Licut.-Col.  Lane,    c,  W.  B.  Boxall,  atrathfieldsaye. 

DuEKiNoa.— J5Z«e.— 1  and  2,  G.  Hine,  Westcott,  Dorking.  3,  W.  Pliilps, 
Dorking. 

DoRKiUGS.— White— I,  V:.  AtUee,  Dorking.  2,  Lord  Sudeley,  Toddington, 
■Winchcomb.    3.  aiiss  Faiihurst.  Woodlands,  Oi-mskirk.    c,  G.  Cubitt,  Dorking. 

Cochin-China.— Ci/)jmmo;(  and  Buff.—l,^.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  2,  E.  R. 
Gray,  East  Leigh,  Waruimster.  3,  H.  Lloyd,  jun.,  Handsworth,  ?ic,  Mrs. 
AUsopp,  Hindhp  Hall,  Worcester;  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe. 

CocHiN-CniNA.  —  J5;oir;(  and  Partridoe-feathereA.'-y^  J.  K,  Fowler.  2,  0. 
Howard,  Peckham.    ?>,  Horace  Lingwood,  Needham  Market. 

CocHiN-CniNAB.  —  ir/nff.— 1,  E.  Fearon,  Whitehaven.  2,  G.  Shrimpton 
Leighton  Buzzard.    3,  S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Moulsey. 

Bkahma  Pootbas. —Dftr A;. —1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  Horace  Lmffwood,  3,  W. 
Sims,  Stroud. 

Brahma  Pootras.-  Lir/ht.—l  and  2,  H.  M.  Maynard.  Holmewood,  Isle  o 
Wight.    3,  J.  Pares.  Guildford,     he,  J.  Morton,  GuHdford ;    C.  W.  Croft,  Kinga- 
kerswell,  Newton  Abbott. 

GAid^.—Black-bremted  and  other  Reds.—l,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  2,  Rev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tiverton.    8,  J.  Hodson,  Weyside,  Godalming. 

GA^E..—Diickwings  and  other  Greys  or  Bliies.~l,  S.  Matthew.  2,  Kev.  G.  S, 
Cruwys.    S,  Withheld. 

G&UE.— Any  otJier  Colour.— 1,  S.  Matthew.  2,  G.  Potts,  Chartham,  Canter- 
bury.   8.  Rev  G.  S.  Cruwys.    c.  W.  Welle,  Worplesdon,  Guildford. 

Kaubxirgus— Golde  71-2)1' ncilled.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Sandy 
Rectory,  Bedtordshire.    3,  G  Hine. 

Hameurghs.— A'/Zy^r-jjf'/ici/^t'rf.— 1,  N.  Barter,  Plymnuth.  2,  H.  Beldon. 
3.  C.  H.  Mavo,  Paddle  Hinton. 

BA^BVRGnB.—Golden-s2)angled.—l,  BIrs.  J.  Pattison,  Dorchester.  2,  H. 
Beldou.    3,  W.  H.  Tomliuson,  Newark. 

li&yiBVB.GnB.  —  Stlvcr-spa7igled.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  Misa  E.  Bro\vDe,  Churd- 
leish  Green,  Chard,    8,  H.  M.  Maynard.    c,  Mrs.  AUsopp ;  G.  Slade.  Crewkeme. 

VoLiss.-Black,  with  White  Crests.— 1,  Mrs.  Procter.  Hull.  2,  T.  P.  Edwards. 
L\ndhurst.    he,  T.  P.  Edwards;  D.  Mutton,  Brighton. 

Polish.— GoJti  or  Silver.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Hmton,  Warminster.  S.Mrs. 
Procter. 

Creve-C(eurs.— 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley.  Newbury.  2.  G.  Chilton,  Littleton, 
Guildford.    3,  J.  K.  Fowler,    c,  J.  J.  Maiden.  Biggleswade. 

HouDANS.— 1,  F.  Brewer,  Milltown,  Lostwithiel.    2,  G.  Slade.    3,  J.K.  Fowler. 

Minorca  Fowl.— 1,  H.  Leworthy,  Newport,  Barnstaple.  2,  Mies  S.  H.  North- 
cote,  Upton  Pyne,  Exeter.    3,  No  competition. 

Any  lther  Variety.— 1,  W.  Wildey,  Cosham.  2.  H.  J.  Godfrey.  Hammer- 
smith. 3,  J.  Hinton,  Warmmster.  he,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury;  J.  Y.  Hadden, 
Guildown,  Guildford ;  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbury ;  S.  A.  Wyllie,  East  Moulsey. 

SINGLE   COCKS. 

Spanish.— 1,  E.  'Jones,  Clifton,  Bristol.  2,  E.  Wright,  London,  he,  J.  K. 
Fowler. 

Dorkings.— (rrcj/.—l.  J.  Chisman,  Rownbams,  Southampton.  2,  J.  Smith. 
he,  J.  Smith  ;  J.  Martin,  Claines. 

DwRKiNGS.— Bdie  or  White— 1.  Misa  FairhiU'St,  Woodlands,  Oi-mskirk.  2,  (j. 
Hine,  Westcott,  DorkinK.  8,  W.  Attlee,  Dorking,  c,  W.  JMessenger,  Wood- 
lautla-Wonersh,  GuUilford. 

CocHiN-Ciiisis.— 1,  J.  Watts,  KinR's  Heath.  2,  Hor.ace  Linjivood.  Creelmff, 
Needham  Market.  3.  H.  Tomliuson,  Moseley.  Binninghani.  he.  D.  W.  J. 
Thomas,  Ely  Cottage,  Brecon  (2);  J.  Chisman,  Kownhams,  Southampton. 
c,  Mrs.  AUsopp.  Hindlip  Hall.  «.  „  ., 

BEAnsiA  PooTEA.— 1,  RcT.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newhury.    2,  J.  H.  Cuff,  HoUoway. 

'  a\}iis.-Bluck-bieasti-d andother  Eetls.—l,  R.Hall,  Camhridge.  2,  S.  Matthew, 
Stowmarket.    c.  Rev-  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tiverton.  „   „   „ 

OkME— Anil  oilier  Colour— 1,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  2,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruw.TB. 
S  R.  Hall,  Cambridge,   c.  Miss  M.  Blackmorc,  Alresford;  MissS.  H.  Northcote. 

Bi-iiBVKOHs.-PenciUcd.-l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler.  8,  C.  H.  Mayo, 
Puddle  Hinton,  Dorchester.  _       ,      _        „  ..-     t-  t> 

Hambdp.ghs.— SiraiiOffd  — 1,  Mrs.  J.  Pattison,  Dorchester.  2,  Miss  E. Browne, 
Chard.  S,  H.  Beldon.  /ic,  M.  Barter,  Plymouth,  c,  J.  Newtek,  Hmton  Saint 
Gc'orge. 

Bantams.— Goirf  or  Silrer-laced.—l,  G.  F.  Hodaon,  North  Petherton,  Bridge- 
water.    2  and  S.  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys. 

BMiTsils.-Blaek  or  Wltite.—l  and  2,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.  8,  H.  M.  Maynard, 
Holmewood,  Eyde,  Isle  of  Wight,    c,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Elrington,  Selling,  Faversliam. 

Bantams.— Game— 1,  C.  Howard.  Peckham.  2,  C.  J.  Spary.  Ventnor,  Isle  or 
Wii^ht.    3  and /wr,  T.  W.  Anns,    c,  J,  Pares. 

Bantams.— Cocfc,  Aiii/  Variety.— 1,  W.  Adams,  Ipswich.  2,  C.  Parsons,  Corn- 
hill,  Dorchester,    3,  A.  Crafer,  Sutton. 

CnEVE-CoiUB  OR  Hoi;dan.  — 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbury.  2  and  o.  No 
competition. 

PoLisn.—l.H.  Beldon.    2,  D.  Mutton.    8,  Mrs.  Procter. 

Any  other  VAKitTV.- 1,  Rev.  N.  J.  RicUey.  2,  J.  Hinton.  3,  H.  Beldon. 
c,  W.  Wildev,  Cosham. 

Ducks.— .t!;(f»!mri/.—l  and  8,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury.  2  anu 
he,  J.  K.  Fowler.  „  „     , 

Ducks.- ifoiieiJ.— 1,  Mrs.  Seamons.  2,  J.  Pares,  Guildford.  8,  .T.  K.  Fowler 
;ic,W.B.Stubbs,  Alresford;  J.  K.  Fowler,    c,  G.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  Dorking. 

DucKa.—Anii  other  Variety.— 1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  S.  B.  Konnard,  MamhuU, 
Bl.andtord.    3,  J.  Goring,  Steyning. 

Geese.— I.Mrs.  Seamons.    2,  J.  K.  Fowler.    8,  W.  Attlee. 

TURKEVS.-I.F.  Ljthall,  Banbury.  2.  Key.  N.J.  Ridley.  8,  J.  Goring.  hc,Q. 
Ellis,  Betchwortb,  Reigatc ;  Mi  s.  Mayhew,  Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.  —  Coe!;.  —  1,  J.  C.  Ord,  PimUoo.  2,  H.  M.  Maynurd.  Eyde. 
lie,  H.  Yardley,  Bu-mingham  ;  J.  C.  Ord.  Heil.—l,  J.  C.  Ord.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard. 
lie,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  C.  Ord.  __  ,.  '  „         ,    „    „ 

Pouters.— rocfc—l,  U.  Yardley.  2,  P.  H.  Jones,  Fulnam.  Ilen.-l,  V.  n. 
Jones.   2,  H.  Yardley. 
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Runts.— 1,  P.  H.  Jones.    2,  S.  A.  WylUe,  East  Moulsey.    he,  Lady  F.  Bushby,  ' 
KiiiRstoD  Hill.    c.  H.  Yardley.  | 

TuaiCLEBS  (Almond).—!  and  2,  J.  Ford.  Lnndon. 

Tumblers  (Any  other  variety).—!,  F.  Moore,  Burnley.     2,  P.  H.  Jones. 
he,  J,  Kord.  I 

Jacobins.—!,  C.  Eulpin,  Bridg^vatcr.   2,  H.  M.  Maynard.    c,  Hiss  J.  Mil- 
wnrd,  Newton  St.  Loe.  1 

FANT4IL3.— 1,  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Newark.   2,  H.  M.  Maynard.    he,  P.H.Jones. 
«,  n.  Yaidley;  C.  Bulpin;  Miss  J.  Milward. 

Owls.—!,  P,  H  Jones.    2,  C.  Bulpin.    he,  H.  Yardley. 

Trumpeters.—!,  P.  H.  Jonea.    2,  C.  Bulpin. 

Baebs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  J.  C.  Ord;  Extra  2,  H,  M.  Maynard.    he,  H.  M. 
Mavnard  ;  P.  H.  Jones. 

Turbits.— !,  H.  Yard!ey.    2,  P.  H.  Jones. 

Nuns.— Prizes  withheld,  all  beinsr  trimmed. 

DR.\tiooNS.— 1,  H.  Yardley.  2,  J.  Watts,  Kiny's  Heath,  he,  G.  Bulpin.  c,  H.  M. 
Maynard. 

AncnANGELs.— !.  C.  Bulpin.    2,  H.  Y^ardley. 

Any  othkr  Variety  not  Previously  Mentioxed.- !  and  2,  C.  Bulpin.    3,H. 
Yardley.    he,  H.  Yardley ;  Mr?.  E.  M.  Paget,  Hoxne,  Scole,  Suffolk  (2). 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingliam,  jiidged  the  poultry,  and  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  the  Pigeons. 


STROUD   POULTRY   SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  May  30th  and  31st,  and  proved  highly  snc- 
cessful,  there  being  npwards  of  1200  entries.  The  following  is  the  list 
o  awards : — 

Dorkings.— CoZoKrefi. —  CocJc—l  and  Cup,  L.  Patton.  2,  Hon.  H.  Fitzwilliam 
9,  .J.  Martin.  Hcm.-l  an.3  Cup,  L.  Patton.  2,  F.  Parlett.  S,  W.  Arkwright. 
Ac,  Kcv.  A.  Cornwall ;  T.  A.  Dean  ;  Mrs.  Hurt  :  L.  Patton. 

VoKKisGS— SilKer-Oicij.— Cock— l.O.Ti.  CresswcU.  2,  T.  Ace.  Hens.— 1,0.  E. 
Cresswell.    2,  W.  E.  George. 

Cochins.— C/n7t«mOH  and  Buff. —  Coc/c.  —  Cup  and  2,  W.  A.  Taylor.  3,  H 
Laov.  /tc,  H.  Lloyd,  jun.;  J.  Sichel.  Hejfs.— I  and  Cup,  A.  Taylor.  2,  H.  Lacv. 
8,  W.  Sanday.  lie,  G.  HeatL  ;  W.  Ryland ;  H.  Lacy ;  J.  Sicbel ;  J.  Cattell.  c,  W. 
Kyland. 

Cochins —Bro»'?i  aiul  Partridoe-coloured.—Coclc. — 1,  E.  Tudman.  2,  H. 
Lacy.    3,  G.Lamb,     (ic,  J.  Stephens;  J,  N.  C.  Pope.    Hens.— 1,  W.  A.  Taylor. 

2,  .T.  Stephens.    3.  H.  Lacv.    he.  K.  B.  Wood. 

Cochin's.— TF/iite.—Cocfe-l,  H,  Dent.  2  and  3,  J.  N.  W.  Whitehead,  he,  W. 
E.  George.    Hem.—\,  J.  Sichel.    2,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson.    3,  K.  Fearon. 

Erahmas.— I*ar/t  — Coc/i:.— 1  and  Cud,  H.  Lacey.  2,  J  Stalker.  3,  Rev.  J. 
Richardson,  he.  Rev.  .1.  W.  Bowen  ;  J.  S.  Tainton ;  W.  H.  Denison ;  H.  Wells. 
c,  O.  R.  Davies :  L.  Wright :  R.  H.  Tyte.  Hens.— I  and  Cup,  Mrs.  Hurt.  2,  .T. 
Sichel.  8,  H.  Lacy,  /ic,  T.  Griffiths:  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant;  H.  Lacy,  c,  H. 
Morrell. 

Brahm.\s.— L/«77(f.-Coc';:,— l.Mrg.  A.  Williamson.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard.  3,  J. 
Beach,  lie.  Mrs.  A.  Worthington  ;  J.  Bloodworth  ;  C.  F.  Wilson  ;  W.  Whitelcy. 
Hens.— 1.  T.  A.  Deao.    2,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson.    3,  J.  R.  Rodbard. 

Spanish,— Cocfc.— Cup,  1,  and  8,  E.  -Jones.  2,  Mrs.  AIIsop.  he,  T.  Ace;  E. 
Jones ;  C.  Taylor,  c,  J.  F.  Sillitoe.  He ns.— Cup  and  1,  E.  Jones.  2,  T.  Bam- 
ficld.  3,  H.  Lane,  he,  T.  Eamflekl ;  E.  Jones  (21;  J.  F.  Dixon  ;  Nioholls,  Bros., 
Boulton  &  Gliddoo.    c,  E.  J.  W.  Shaltord ;  J.  R.  Rodbard. 

HocDANS.— Cocfr. —1,  R.  R.  Wood.  2,  J.  Weeks.  3,  D.  Lane,  c,  F.Brewer. 
Hens.— I,  K.B.  Wood.    2,  Hills  &  Co.    3,  D.Lane,    ftc,  F.  Brewer. 

CiiEVK.CiEnRS.- Coci.-Cupand  1,  W.  R.  Park.  2,  J.  Sichel.  8,  H.  Wvnd- 
ham.  Hen-s— Cup  and  1,  H.  Wyndham.  2,  R.B.Wood.  3,  J.  J.  Walter.  hc,B.. 
BeJdon.    c,  W.  Driug. 

Game  (Black-brfasted  Reds).— Coct.- 1,  R.  Hall.  2,  E.  Brough  3,  J.  Mason. 
lie.  G.  E.  Smith  ;  H.  Gibson;  W.E.  Oakley,    c,  H.  W.  Julian.    Hen.- Cup  and 

1,  S.  Matthew.    2,  G.  Lucas.    3,  R.  Stock,  he,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton ;  Miss  M. 
Fletcher. 

G.\^F..~Brown-brcasted  Reds.—CQck.—l  and  Cup,  H.  M.  .Julian.    2,  A.  Ashley. 

3,  W.  Boycs.    he,  G.  Clements,    c.  Miss  M.  Fletcher  (2).    Hens,—1,  S.  Matthew. 

2,  H.  M.  Julian.    3,  J.  Jekin.    he,  G.  R.  Smith ;  W.  Boyca. 

Game.— PncA-n'in(7S  and  other  Grciis  and  Blues.— Coek.—l,  S.  Matthew.  2,  H. 
Julian.  3,  W.  Boyes.  he,  Miss  M.  Fletcher ;  G.  S.  Satnsbury ;  J.  H.  Bradwell. 
Hi-n.- 1,  S.  Matthew.    2,  H.  M.  Julian.    3,  Miss  M.  Fletcher,    he,  E.  Bell. 

Hamburghs.— Goic(cn-sj)nn{7?erf.— Coc/c— 1  and  Cup,  H.  Beldon.   2,  C.  Parsons, 

3,  J.  Buckley,    he,  H.  Pickles,  jun.    Hens  —I,  J.  Buckley.    2,  H.  Beldon.  3,  Miss 
IVI.  Newton,    he,  S.  &  K.  Asbton  ;  E.  Collingsj  J.  Bairstow :  E.  T.  Gardom. 

U,iTdEVRGn5.—Silver-^pan(iled.—  Cock.—l.  H.  Beldon.  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  8,  H. 
Beldon.  Hens.— 1  and  Cup,  H.  Beldon.  2,H.  Pickles,  jun.  3,  Miss  M.  Newton. 
c,  J.  Watts. 

Hamburghs.- C?o^?en-iJenci/?erf.— Coe?r.  — I,  H.  Beldon.  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun. 
3,W.  Speakman.  ftc.  B.  Mollett.  Hens.— 1,  Rev.  J.  Richardson.  2,  H.  Pickles, 
jun.    3,  H.  Beldon.    he,  C.  Bloodworth. 

HAMBURGHs.-Siii'e7-.iienc/Uetf. —  Cocfc.—l,  W.  Moor-Mann.  2,  H.  Beldon. 
3,  H.  Pickles,  jun.    Hens  —1,  W.  Moor-Mann.    2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.    3,  H.  Beldon. 

Hamburghs.- i?/ac7i*.— Cocfc. — 1  and  3.  D.  Lord.  2,  H.  Beldon.  '  c.  Rev.  W. 
Serjeantson.    Hens.— 1,  T.  Hush.    2,  T.  Walker,  iun.    3,  W.  Collver. 

Polish.— Go/fie n-simnaierf.-CocA-.-l,  M.  NichoUs.  2,  W.  Silvester.  3,  W. 
lliirvey.  Hens.— Cup,  H.  Beldon.  2,  W.  Harvey.  3  and  he,  W.  K.  Patrick. 
c,  W.  K.  Patrick ;  H.  Beldon. 

Pot-iSH.- S);i'e?-..sj)an(7?erf.— CoeA-.— Cup,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  2,  H.  Beldon,  3,  G. 
C.  Adkins.    He ns.- 1,  H.  Beldon.    2  and  3,  C.  Bloodworth. 

Polish.- Binct  with  TflUte  Crest.— Cock.— 1,  T.  Dean.  2,  T,  P.  Edwards. 
Ilens.-l,  T.  Dean.    2  and  3,  T.  P.  Edwards. 

Any  other  Variety.- Coe/c- 1,  J.  Sicbel  (PeUn  Bantam).  3,  T.  Wilson 
(Black  Cochin);  Hon-  C.  Fitzwilliam  (La  Fleche).  Hens.— 1,  F.  Wilton  (Black 
Cochins).  2,  Mrs.  Llewellyn  (White  Sultans).  3,  J.  Sicbel  (Pekin  Bantams),  e,  J. 
Hinton  (Malays) ;  R.  I.ott  (Sultans) :  J.  Watts  (Sultans) ;  Lady  Gwydyr  (Silkies). 

BANTAMS  (Game).— iJincA--brea5^edJ7ce?.s.— Cup,  J.  C.  &E.  Newbitt.  2.  J.  Mayo, 
8,  W.  Adams,  he,  T.  W.  Anns  ;  J.  R.  Robinson :  J.  Mayo  ;  E.  Payne  ;  Williams 
and  Straw ;  J.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt ;  G.  Smith.  Brown-breasted  Reds.—l,  S.  Beighton. 
2,  Rev.  P,  Cooper.  3,  J.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.  Any  other  Variety.— 1  and  2,  J.  C.  and 
E.  Newbitt.    3,  J.  Pearson. 

Bantams.— TTVuie  Clcan-le{iged.—l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  A.  G.  Bloodworth.  3,  Rev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys. 

Bantams.— Biocfc  Clean-leg(/ed.—l,  S.  &  R.  Ashton.  2,  J.  Mayo.  3,  J.  K. 
Robinson,    he,  T.  Bush ;  J.  Watts  :  Miss  G.  Cannan. 

Bantams.— Go?d  and  Silver  Sebri(ihts.— Cuji  and  2,  M.  Leno.  3,  Rev.  G.  S. 
Cjnawys.    c,  H.  Y.ardley  ;  Miss  J.  M.  Frew. 

Special  Selling  Class.— Cocfc.—l,  T.  A.  Dean  (Light  Brahma).  2,  E-  Brown 
{Spanish).  3,  H.  Thompson  (Gold  Hamburgh),  he,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  A.  Barnett 
(Buff  Cochins).    Hens —1  and  2,  H.  Yardley.    3,  J.  Sichel. 

Ducks.— It^/c'te  .li/7es?o(ej/.—l, Mrs.  Seamons.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler.  3,E. Leech, 
7(e,  It.  Hanks  ;  J.  K.  Fowler,    c,  I\Ira.  Seamons. 

Docks.— iiowen  —1.  E.  Leech.    2,  L.  Patten.    3,  W.  H.  Denison. 

Ducks.— Biac/c  East  Indian.— \,  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson.  2,  W.  E.  George.  3,  W, 
Pratt,    he,  d.  Sainsbury  (2). 

Dlcks.— ^ni/  other  Varu-ty.-l,  M.  Leno  dVLandarins).  2,  Rev.  W.  Richardson 
<Carol)nas).    3,  J.  K.  Fowler  ;  lie,  S.  S.  Dickinson,  M.P.  (Muscovy). 

Selling  Class. — 1,  G.  Hanks  (Aylesbury).  2,  W.  Stephens  (Rouen).  8,  H. 
Dowsett  (Rouen). 

Malays.— Cocb.—l.  Rev.  A.  G,  Brooke.  2,  W.  B.  Payne.  Hens.— 1,  Rev.  A. 
G.  Brooke.    2,  J.  S.  Eooth. 


PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— B/aeA-.-CocJ:.-!,  E.  Homer.  2,  H.  Yardley.  3,  R.  Fulton,  he 
and  c,  R.  Fulton.    Hen.— 1,  E.  Horner.    2  and  8,  R.  Fulton. 

Carriers.- Dnn.-C'ocl-.- 1  and  8,  H.  Yardley.  2,  E.  Fulton.  Hen,— 1  and  3, 
H.  Yardley.    2,  E.  Fulton. 

Foi-TEKS. —Any  Colour.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  A.  H.  Stewart.  2,  R.  Pulton,  he,  K. 
Fulton;  E.  Horner,  c,  H.  Yardley;  W.  Nottage;  T.  B.  Dew.  Hen.- 1,  E. 
Horner.    2  and  3,  R.  Fulton,    n/ic.  R.Fulton,    ftc,  H.  Yardley. 

TuMBLEEs.— -limonrf.— 1,  R.  Fulton.  2,  T.  Waddington.  8,  E.  Horner,  he,  H, 
Yaidlcv. 

Tumblers.- .Ini)  other  Variety.— 1,  R.  Fulton  (Beards).  2,  E,  Horner  (Mottled 
Tumblers).    3,  H.  Yardley  (Tumblers). 

Jacobins.- .^nj/  Coioii?-.— 1  and  8,  E.  Fulton.  2,  F.  Waitt.  vhe,  C.  Stephens, 
c,  H.  Yardley ;  R.  Fulton  ;  E.Horner.  ,  ^  , 

B»RB3.-^ni(  Co!onr.—l,  R.  Fulton.  2,  J. Russell.  8, E.Horner,  lie,  R.  Fulton. 
c,H.  Yardley  (2);  E.Fulton.  ,      „    „. 

Fantails.— .-Ini/  Colour.— I  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  3,  A,  M.  Yetts.  vhe,  G.  H 
Gregory,    he,  J.  T.  Loveridge. 

Trumpeteks.— -Ini/  CoJour.- 1,  R.  Fulton.  2,  T.  Waddington.  3,  E.  Homer. 
he,  H.  Yardley. 

Owls  (English).— jlni/  Cofoiir.- 1  and  2,  Miss  E.  Cannan.  8,  J.  Thresh,  e,  E 
Fulton. 

NoNs.-l,  H.  Yaidlev.    2,  E.  T.  Dew.    3,  T.  A.  Dean,    he,  G.  H.  Gregory. 

Turbits. -^ni/  Colour.- 1,  E.  Horner,  2,  G.  H.  Gregory.  3,  E.  T.  Dew. 
t'/ic,  T.  Waddington.    /tc,  H.  Yardley. 

Dragoons.— vlni/  Coioiir.— 1,  T.  Chambers,  jun.  2,  T.  Waddington.  3,  w. 
Bishop.    ftc.T.  Waddington.    c,  A.  Easton  ;  J.  Watts. 

EUNTS.— -In?/ CoJoar.-l,  H.  Boycr,  Bourne.     2,  H.  Yardley.     3.  W.  Masland. 

Antwerps.— ^n)/  Colour.— 1,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds.  2,  J.  H.  Bradley, 
Bil-mintjliam.    3,  R.  Fulton,    e,  H.  Yardley. 

Any  other  VATfiBTV.— 1,  R.  Fulton  (l^igmy  Pouters).  2,  W.  T.  Loder,  Bath 
(Ice).  3,  G.  H.  Gregory,  Taunton  (Ice),  he,  E.  Horner,  e,  T.  Waddington 
(Porcelain  Ice).  .     , 

Selling  Class.— 1,  E.  Barrett  (Trampeters).  2,  F.  Waitt,  Birmingham. 
8,  W.  S.  Loder  (German  Toys),  c,  S.  Stephens,  jun.  (Agate  Tumblers);  F. 
Waitt ;  E.  Horner. 

Cup  for  most  points,  E.  Fulton. 

RABBITS. 

Lop-eareo.— Scif-cofoureeZ.- 1,  E.  GravU,  jun.  2,  A.  Easton.  3,  J.  G.  Qnick. 
he,  C.  Leat ;  J.  G.  Quick. 

Lop-EAREB.- BiaeJt  find  White  or  Blue  and  White.— I,  H,  Ridley.  2,  C.  King. 
3.  A.  Easton.    fte,  J.  G.  Quick,    c,  W.  Arkwright.  ^   „ 

Lop-eared.— I'eitoui  and  White.— 1,  W.  Arkwright.  S,  P.  Ashton.  3,  J.  B. 
Palmer,    he,  A.  Easton.    c.  E.  Vaughan. 

Lop-EAEED.— rorfoisesfteii.- 1,  A.  Easton.  2  and  3,  C.  King,  he  and  c,  E. 
Gravll,  jun.  ttt    a  i 

Lop-eared.— ffrc!/  and  White  —1,  J.  Quick.  2,  —  Gravil,  jun.  3,  w.  Ark- 
wright.   he,  C.  M.  Hogg,    c,  F.  Johnstone. 

Himalayan.- 1,  J.  Boyle,  jun.  2,  J.  Buttenvorth.  8,  H.  Cawood.  lie,  J.  G. 
Quick  ;  N.  H.  Tomlinson.  ,  t,   i^ 

Angora.— 1,  u.  King.  2  and  c,  E.  Barrett,  jun.  S,  H.  Cawood.  ftc,  J.  Batter- 
worth.  „  . 

Silver-grey.— 1,  A.  H.  Etches.    2  and  7ic,  S.  G.  Hudson.  8,  J.  Wigmore. 

Any  other  Varietv.-I,  J.  Boyle,  jun.  (Dutch).  2,  F.  Sabbage  (Dutch  Blue). 
3.  R.  Barrett,  jun  (Dutch),  he,  H.  Cawood  (Belgian  Hare),  c,  S.  G.  Hudson 
(Belgian  Hare).  .  , 

Selling  Class.— 1  and  he.  C.  King.    2,  E.  Vanghan.    3,  J.  G.  Quick. 

Cup  for  most  points— C.  King,  St.  John's  Wood. 

CANARIE'^.  ,       , 

Norwich.— Clear  I'ciioM.- 1  and  2,  W.  Walter.     8,  E.  Mackley.     vhe,  G. 

Barnesbv  ;  Moore  &  Wynne,    c,  Moore  &  Wynne  (2).    Cieeir  Buff.— I,  J.  Close. 

2  and  3,  W.Walter,    fte,  R.  Mackley.    rAc,  Moore  i  Wynne. 
Norwich.- Jl/nrl-crf  or  Taricantid  YeUoxe.—\,  8,  and  he,  Moore  cS:  Wynne. 

2,  J.  Close,  Derby,     e,  Messrs.  Audley,  Leicester;    R.   Mackley,  Norwich  (2). 
Marked  or  Taricrialcd  Buff.—i,  J.  Close.    2  and  he,  W.  Walter,  Winchester. 

3,  Moore  &  Wynne,    rhc.  J.  Spence,  Hendon,  Sunderland,    e,  Messrs.  Audley. 
Norwich.— /tni/  other  Variety.— 1,  2,  and  3,  Moore  &  Wynne,    he,  E.  Mackley. 

c,  W.Walter.  „,         „  „    , , 

Belgian.  ■  Clear  rc!/0M'.— \  W.  Walter.  8,  A.  Smith,  c,  J.  Close  ;  E.  Mackley. 
CifarBK#.-2.  J.  Close.  8,  W.  Walter.  Marked  or  Variegated  Yellow.-i,S. 
Spinke     Marked  or  Variegated  Buff.— 2,  J.  Close.  r,    t    , 

Lizard.— I3o(rfen.si<nnoierf.—1  and  2,  H.  Ashton.  3,  R.  Mackley.  he,  B.  Lnl- 
hani.    Sili'e?--.sjia?ialed.— 1.  H.  Ashton.    2,  E.  Mackley. 

ANY  other  Variety.— 1  and  n;ic,H. Ashton.    2.  J.  Close.    3,  Moore  &  Wynne. 

Cup  for  most  points- H.  Ashton,  Poletield  Hall,  Prestwich. 

MULES. 

GoLDFiNcn.- Foriejatei!  Yellmii.—'i  and  8,  H.  Ashton.  2,  E.  Lnlham.  7a- 
riegated  Buff.— J,  J.  Spence.  2  and  he,  H.  Ashton.  3,  W.  Smith,  c,  VP.  L. 
Chapman.  DnrJ-Jonnne.— I.  A.  Wcbsler.  2  and  e/ie,  Moore  &  Wynne.  3,  J. 
Harrison.    Barfc  Mea(n.-1,  W.  L.  Chapman.    2,W.  Sniilh.    3,  H.  Walker. 

Any  Other  Variety.— 1,  A.  Webster,  jun.  2,  J.  Spence.  8  and  he,  H.  Ashton. 
vhe,  G.  Barnesby  ;  H.  Ashton. 

Selling  Class.— 1, 2,  and  8,  Mrs.  Admiral  Giffard. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  „ 

GoLDPiNCH.—l,  W.  Arkwright.  2,  Capt.  C.  H.  Fisher,  e,  J.  Harrison;  W. 
Smith  :  R.  Mackley. 

BuLLriNCH.— 1  and  2,  W.  Walter,    e,  A.  Webster,  jun. 

LiKNET.—l,  J.  Spence.    2,  J.  Harrison,    u/jc,  A.  Webster,  jun. 

Skylark, — 1,  J.  Harrison. 

Blackbird.— 1,  J.  Edwards,    2,  W.  Smith,    ti/ic,  W.  P.  Pride. 

Song  Thrush.— 1.  G.  Dommett.    2,  W.  Smith. 

Woodlark  —2,  H.  Walker. 

Robin.— 2,  F.  Johnstone.  „        ,        .  ,      m    * 

Any  other  Variety.— 1,  A.  P.  Gonlding.  2,  A.  Webster,  ]un.  vhe,  T.  A. 
Cokaj-ne  ;  F.  Johnstone,    he,  W.  Smith  ;  W.  Walter ;  E.  Mackley. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Cockatoo.- I^eadlien^er  or  Bosc-brea.<ted.—2,  E.  Adams,  Stroud. 

Pabuot.— erej/.-l.  Miss  M.  Webb,  Stroud.  2,  W.  Walter,  Winchester.  Oreen 
or  any  Variety  except  Grey.— I,  H.  Lusty,  Stroud  (Green  Parrot).  2,  W.  Walter 
(King  Parrot).  „  „,  ,^ 

Love  Birds. -1,  E.  Mackley,  Norwich.    2  and  vhe,  W.  Walter. 

Australian  Parrakeets.— 1  and  2.  W.  Walter,    he,  E.  Mackley. 

Pauhakeets  or  Small  Parrots  (Any  varietv).— 2,  W.  Walter. 

Any  other  Vabiety  of  Foreign  Bird.— 1,  J.  E.  Buckler.  Gannioox  (American 
Horned  Owl).  2,  F.  Wilton,  Gloucester  (Cardinal),  vhe,  A.  Webster,  jun. 
(Java  Sparrows) ;  W.  Walter  (Parson  Finches),    e,  W.  Walter  (Java  Sparrows). 

imiaES.—PouUrij :  Eev.  G.  F.  Hodson  and  Mr.  R.  Teehay.  Pirjeons: 
Mr.  T.  J.  Cottle.  EaUnls:  Mr.  C.  Kayson.  Canaries  and  Cage 
Birds:  Mr.  W.  A.  Blakston. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  C.VNARY  ROOM.— No.  S. 
"  ....  I  All  sorry  that  my  young  Canaries  (Jo  not  seem  to 
te  able  to  withstand  the  no.th-east  winds  which  are  more 
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busy  than  usual  this  year.  I  cannot  get  mine  to  live,  they 
u-ill  die." 

"  I  have  only  three  left,  and  they  are  of  no  valae.  I  have 
had  forty.  There  is  something  more  iDJuiious  at  work,  how- 
ever, than  low  temperature.  I  fancy  these  birds'  constitutions 
have  been  weakened  by  generations  of  unnatural  habits,  and  I 
want  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  insect-food  upon  which,  I 
believe,  the  young  of  all  seed-eating  birds  are  fed.  Egg  is  not 
all  that  is  required.  Mine  are  treated  to  a  variety  of  food — 
lettuce  one  day,  groundsel  the  next,  or  chiokweed  and  dande- 
lion heads ;  groats  and  rough  oatmeal  are  placed  within  reach  ; 
mawseed  is  given  in  small  qaantilies.  i'hey  have  choice  of 
food,  good  water,  and  the  closest  attention,  but  they  will  not 
grow  but  remain  a  few  days  half-fledged,  and  then  go  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds." 

"  My  wife  is  an  indefatigable  attendant,  and  many  tears 
have  been  shed  over  the  extremely  ugly  remains  of  the  produce 

of    Nos. ,   Crystal  Palace."      So  writes  a  correspondent. 

The  most  general  complaint  is,  "  My  hens  will  not  feed."  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  complaint  peculiar  to  this,  but  to  all 
seasons.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  difficulties,  the  trouble  which 
above  all  other  troubles  most  deeply  concerns  breeders.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  thing,  however,  that  it  is  generally  the  best 
birds  which  die — that  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  we  are  told.  I 
should  think  there  are  more  evenly-marked  Canaries  and  clean 
Mules  than  any  other  class,  which  die  in  their  infancy.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  some  men  lose  in  a  season — whole 
nests  of  them.     But  such  die  very  young  ! 

The  untimely  death  of  young  Canaries  through  the  neglect 
of  their  mother  who  in  this  case  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
parent  guilty  of  neglect,  and  the  sin  of  throwing  her  children 
on  the  parish,  is  a  loss  which  can  only  be  averted  by  keeping  a 
number  of  nurses  whose  abilities,  remember,  can  only  be 
tested  by  experience.  A  character  from  her  last  place  is  not  a 
criterion  of  any  hen's  merits  or  demerits  as  a  mother,  nor  is 
what  she  did  or  did  not  last  year  any  guarantee  for  this.  Last 
season  she  may  have  been  so  callous  and  deaf  to  every  call  of 
maternal  duty  as  to  starve  or  smother  every  nest,  while  this 
year  she  may  be  a  model  nurse.  The  fact  is  simply  this,  that 
nobody  can  by  any  mode  of  treatment  whatever  insure  that 
any  one  hen  shall  put  as  much  as  a  single  morsel  into  the 
gaping  mouths  of  her  progeny,  or  that  she  will  do  other  than 
quietly  settle  herself  down  on  them  and  deliberately  smother 
them.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  that  some  will  reply,  "  I 
feed  on  so  and  so,  and  I  do  so  and  so,  and  I  never  had  this 
great  mortality."  That  may  be,  but  your  turn  will  come  when 
all  the  so  and  so  you  can  devise  will  not  save  them,  and  your 
morning  duty  will  be  to  throw  out  your  dead  birds,  your  after- 
noon duty  ditto,  and  your  evening  duty  the  same  as  that  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  hen,  or  better  still,  both  cock 
and  hen  feed  properly,  all  goes  on  as  prosperously  as  if  the 
birds  were  in  their  natural  wild  state.  The  young  birds,  never 
naked,  lie  in  the  nest  covered  with  down,  and  curledup  like 
hairy  caterpillars  ;  they  grow  amazingly  and  develope  feathers 
rapidly,  their  first  downy  dress  still  fluttering  about  at  the 
tips  of  the  more  matured  feathers  instead  of  being  rubbed  off, 
as  is  the  case  with  half-starved  and  half-clad  unfortunates. 
They  look  strong  and  fat  and  lusty,  and  their  crops  are  always 
so  full  that  it  seems  almost  a  labour  for  them  to  lift  up  their 
heads  for  the  food  with  which  their  parents  never  seem  tired 
of  cramming  them. 

To  bring  about  this  most  desirable  state  of  affiirs,  nurses — a 
number  of  nurses — too  many  rather  than  too  few  must  be  itept. 
How  to  get  them  is  the  question.  They  can  only  be  had  by 
putting-up  as  many  common  hens  as  room  can  be  found  for, 
in  the  hope  that  among  them  there  may  be  some  which  will 
attend  to  their  duties  properly.  The  eggs  and  young  birds  of 
such  must  be  thrown  away,  and  those  of  more  valuable  ones 
substituted  :  hence  the  policy  of  getting  them  as  common  and 
worthless  as  possible  that  there  may  be  no  inducement  to  rear 
their  young,  and  no  hesitation  in  destroying  them.  It  you  do 
not  like  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  place  the  com- 
mon ones  under  the  more  aristocratic  mother  and  give  them  a 
chance.  It  will  do  her  good  to  try  and  perform  her  maternal 
duties,  and  it  may  be  that  the  disinclination  to  feed  will  dis- 
appear and  both  nests  be  saved.  Something  may  be  done  by 
giving  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  food,  and  (I  think  I  have  said 
this  before),  in  the  absence  of  a  better  mother,  by  doing  the 
best  you  can  to  feed  the  neglected  birds  yourself  with  yolk  of 
hard-boiled  egi;.  Moisten  it  more  or  less  according  to  their 
age,  making  it  for  very  young  birds  almost  creamy ;  take  a 


little  on  the  end  of  a  blunt-pointed  piece  of  stick,  give  a  chirp, 
something  between  a  squeak  and  a  kiss,  and  touch  one  of  the 
little  fellows  on  the  side  of  the  beak,  when  he  will  open  his 
mouth  and  continue  so  to  do  as  quickly  as  you  can  fill  his 
little  hatchway,  till  he  lays  down  his  head  a  satisfied  cormo- 
rant, Q.E.F. 

The  shoals  and  quicksands  of  infancy  passed,  and  the  young 
birds  out  of  danger,  by  which  I  mem  so  far  feathered  that  they 
are  not  dependant  upon  the  hen  for  warmth,  the  cock  wiiJ: 
take  care  they  are  not  neglected  for  the  futuie.  The  hen  will 
by  this  time,  most  probab'y,  want  to  go  to  neet  again  ;  supply 
her  with  a  second  box  and  nesting  material,  or  she  will  strip 
the  young  ones.  When  she  lays  remove  the  cock  and  the 
young  birds  into  another  cage,  where  they  will  keep  him  going 
till  they  can  feed  themselves.  As  soon  as  you  see  them  help 
ing  themselves  from  the  egg  box,  decrease  the  supply  of  soft 
food,  and  give  canary  seed  rough-ground  in  a  coffee-mill. — 
W.  A.  Blakston. 


PROPAGATION   OF  LIGURIANS. 

Having  a  good  strong  stock  of  Ligurian  bees,  I  wish  yon 
would  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  order  to 
make  a  few  artificial  swarms.  I  have  some  good  strong  stocks- 
of  black  bees,  can  I  use  them  for  the  purpose  ?  and  at  the  same 
time  can  I  raise  a  few  artificial  queens  to  unite  with  my  blacfc 
swarms  ?  Having  bought  the  bees  and  bee  furniture  of  an  old 
apiarian,  there  are  many  things  included  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  for  instance,  two  nucleus  boxes  quite  new.  Can  yon 
tell  me  for  what  purpose  they  are  intended,  and  how  to  use- 
them  ?  The  books  I  have  seen  do  not  give  me  any  information 
about  them,  and  if  you  know  of  one  that  would  do  so  I  should 
be  glad  to  procure  it. — G.  B.  C. 

[We  presume  that  your  colony  of  Ligurians  is  in  a  hive- 
having  moveable  frames,  and  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  removing  and  examining  these  frames.  We  also 
presume  that  your  stock  is  headed  by  a  really  pure  Ligurian 
queen,  otherwise  all  your  labour  in  endeavouring  to  propagate 
Ligurians  will  be  thrown  away. 

As  you  desire  to  make  your  stocks  of  common  bees  available, 
you  had  better  at  once,  if  not  already  domiciled  in  frame  hives,, 
proceed  to  transfer  the  combs  and  bees  of  some  of  them  into 
such  hives,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  you  have  in  use. 
We  also  presume  that  you  know  how  to  "  drive  "  bees.  If  not,, 
you  can  procure  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  which  can  be 
obtained  from  this  office  for  five  stamps,  and  which  will  give 
you  sufficient  information  on  that  head. 

Having  driven  out  the  bees  of  a  hive,  carefully  cut  out  the 
combs,  fit  them  "into  the  frames,  and  support  them  therein- 
by  strips  of  wood  3-8ths  of  an  inch  wide  and  1-lGth  thick,, 
tacked  at  the  top  and  bottom,  two  on  each  side  of  every  comb, 
and  by  zinc  clips  passing  over  the  top  of  the  bar.  Thick 
combs  must  be  pared  down,  but  take  care  that  the  cells  on 
either  side  are  left  of  equal  length,  and  that  the  '  partition 
wall '  is  in  the  centre  of  each  bar.  Crooked  combs  should  be 
set  straight,  and  if  not  sufficiently  pliable  to  permit  of  thi& 
being  done,  may  be  slightly  warmed  before  the  fire.  If  the 
Woodbury  hive  is  used  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  remove 
the  projecting  rib  from  the  bars,  and  the  bees  will  attach  the 
combs  to  them  with  greater  facility  it  their  under  surfaces  be 
coated  with  melted  wax.  Hiving  completed  the  job,  and  ar- 
ranged the  combs  in  the  same  order  in  their  new  apartment  as 
that  which  they  occupied  in  their  old  one,  deepen  the  hive  by 
the  addition,  on  the  top,  of  another,  from  which  the  frames 
and  crown  and  floor-boards  have  been  removed,  set  it  on  the 
old  stand,  and  knock  out  the  cluster  of  bees  into  the  uppei* 
hive  on  the  top  of  the  frames  of  the  lower  one,  putting  on  the 
crown  with  the  utmost  celerity.  Next  morning  take  away  the 
inserted  hive,  and  the  day  after  that  remove  the  supports  from 
all  the  combs  which  the  bees  have  fixed.  Stocks  of  bees  witb 
combs  not  less  than  a  year  old  should  be  selected  for  this 
operation,  which  must  in  no  ease  be  attempted  with  swarms  of 
the  current  year,  as  their  combs  are  too  soft  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  their  contents  without  crushing  when  their  natural 
supports  have  been  removed." 

While  these  transferred  stocks  are  recovering  themselves, 
and  making  good  the  deficiencies  in  their  combs,  &c.,  you  may 
proceed  with  the  necessary  manipulations  towards  obtaining 
young  queens  from  your  one  Ligurian  colony.  You  will  per- 
ceive  that  in  the  following  directions  we  also  reply  to  your 
query  respecting  the  use  of  nucleus  boxes. 

Your  stock  hive,  A,  being  sufficiently  populous  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  choose  a  fine  day,  and  having  an  empty  hive  ready,  place 
it  on  a  stand  close  by  the  stock.  You  now  lift  out  and  examine 
«aoh  comb  in  order  to  discover  the  queen,  beginning  at  an  end 
one,  which,  when  satisfied  that  her  majesty  is  not  on  it,  is 
rested  on  one  side  of  the  box.  The  next  comb  having  been  in- 
spected with  a  similar  result,  is  slipped  into  the  place  which 
was  occupied  by  the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  queen  is  dis- 
covered on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  combs.  This  comb,  with 
the  queen  and  the  adhering  bees,  is  placed  in  the  second  bos,  B. 
The  other  frames  are  inserted  in  their  posilions,  and,  if 
possible,  one  or  more  empty  worker  combs  are  given  on  both 
sides  of  the  brood  comb.  B,  with  the  queen,  is  put  on  the 
stand  that  A  occupied.  The  combs  in  A  having  been  brought 
together,  so  as  to  allow  of  no  vacant  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
hive,  and  a  frame  with  or  without  worker  comb  having  been 
substituted  for  the  one  removed,  the  cover  is  fixed  on,  and  the 
hive  is  shifted  at  once  to  another  part  of  the  garden.  The  bees 
on  the  wing,  and  many  which  will  leave  the  stock  hive,  will 
join  their  queen  in  the  new  hive,  B. 

The  bees,  after  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  their  queen,  will 
soon  commence  the  formation  of  royal  cells.  In  due  time  a 
young  princess  will  arrive  at  maturity,  and  on  gaining  her 
liberty  immediately  endeavours  to  destroy  all  her  less-matured 
rivals.  You  should  prevent  this  destruction  by  a  timely  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  superfluous  royal  cells,  which  you  may 
make  available  in  the  formation  of  other  artificial  swarms. 

Your  nucleus  boxes  can  now  be  called  into  service.  You 
must  choose  one  of  your  transferred  stocks  which  is  well  supplied 
with  bees  and  brood,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  combs  as 
before ;  but  this  time  your  object  is  to  discover  a  brood  comb 
with  eggs  or  brood  of  suitable  age,  and  to  make  yourself  sure 
that  the  queen  is  not  on  it.  Having  satisfied  yourself  on  this 
point,  you  take  two  of  the  superfluous  royal  cells  which  you 
have  cut  out  from  the  old  stock  A,  and  insert  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  brood  comb,  being  careful  that  the  cells  occupy 
their  proper  positions,  and  are  not  in  any  way  bruised  or  muti- 
lated. It  is  best  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  your  not 
having  been  able  to  find  the  queen  on  the  brood  comb  you  have 
chosen,  but  to  search  diligently  through  the  remaining  combs 
until  you  catch  sight  of  her.  Having  done  so  you  brush  off 
the  adhering  bees  from  one  or  two  other  brood  combs,  and, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  cover,  substitute  one  of  perforated  zinc, 
close  the  entrance  also  with  the  same,  and  remove  the  box 
within  doors  until  the  evening.  As  in  the  former  case,  an 
empty  frame  must  be  given  to  the  old  stock  at  the  side,  the 
others  being  pushed  up  together,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant  space 
near  the  centre.  The  nucleus  must  be  examined  the  next  day 
to  see  if  the  sealed  royal  cells  appear  to  be  all  right,  or  whether 
fresh  ones  have  been  commenced,  and  also  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  population.  If  not,  some  more  bees  must 
be  given  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  before  from  the  same 
bive.  When  a  young  queen  has  commenced  breeding  you  can 
destroy  or  remove  the  queen  of  one  of  your  common  stocks, 
and  having  captured  the  young  queen,  you  must  confine  her 
with  two  or  three  of  her  own  bees  in  a  queen  cage  (a  small  wire 
pipe  cover  sold  for  the  purpose)  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
brood  combs  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  wh<  n  the  hive  must 
be  opened  and  the  prisoners  liberated.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  combs  must  be  again  inspected,  to  ascertain  if  the  queen 
has  been  favourably  received,  or  whether  she  has  been  destroyed. 
The  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  either  by  obtaining  a  sight 
of  her,  or  by  finding  royal  cells  in  the  course  of  formation. 

These  small  artificial  swarms  in  the  nucleus  boxes  may,  if 
you  please,  be  built  up  into  strong  colonies  by  another  process. 
As  soon  as  the  queens  are  hatched  out,  open  any  of  your  frame 
hives  and  choose  one  or  more  combs  containing  brood  in  an 
advanced  state.  Biush  off  with  a  feather  all  the  bees,  and 
give  the  comb  or  combs  to  the  nucleus.  When  the  population 
has  increased  sufficiently,  the  combs  and  bees  of  the  small 
bive  may  be  transferred  to  a  full-sized  box,  and  more  brood 
combs  may  be  given.  We  have  frequently  built  up  our  best 
and  strongest  hives  in  this  way. 

As  your  stocks  consist  almost  entirely  of  common  befs,  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  your  young  queens  will  pair  with  common 
drones,  so  that  their  worker  progeny  will  be  only  hybrids.  But 
as  the  drones  raised  by  these  queens  will  be  pure,  you  will  have 
to  rear  a  fresh  supply  of  young  princesses  in  the  following 
season,  and  again  go  through  the  process  of  exchanging 
queens  in  all  your  stocks,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
contains  your  original  Ligurian  queen  if  she  be  still  alive  and 
vigorous. 

If  you  really  de  ire  to  thoroughly  ligurianise  your  apiary 


you  must  forego  all  expectation  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  it 
in  the  way  of  honey,  and  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  every 
queen  which  does  not  exhibit  by  her  progeny  unqualified  proof 
of  purity.  You  must  also  be  prepared  to  see  a  considerable 
weakening  of  the  strength  of  some  or  all  of  your  colonies, 
and,  if  necessary,  supply  artificial  food  with  a  judicious  but 
liberal  hand.  Either  go  through  the  matter  completely,  or  not 
at  all. 

You  will  find  Langstroth's  work  on  the  honey  bee  the  one 
best  suited  to  your  requirements.  It  can  be  ordered  through 
any  bookseller. — Eds  ] 


ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING. 

I  ^A^^^'G  a  strong  stock  of  hybrid  bees  whicli  I  wish  to  prevent 
swarming  naturally,  but  which  I  also  wish  to  propagate,  I  propose 
doing  so  in  the  following  manner,  and  wish  for  advice  under  the 
circumstances. 

Some  fine  morning  I  take  the  stock  from  its  place  in  the  bee  house 
(it  is  in  a  Woodbury  frame  hive),  and  drive  the  bees  upwards  into  a 
similar  hive  with  or  without  empty  combs  fitted  into  frames,  which 
hive  and  bees  I  remove  to  another  garden  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
mine,  with  large  houses  and  trees  between.  Will  the  returning  bees 
make  up  a  small  stock  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  original  colony,  which 
I  replace  in  its  former  position,  and  will  they  hatch  out  a  queen  in  the 
correct  style  ? 

I  am  not  much  of  a  bee-master  yet,  or  I  would  endeavour  to  take 
out  the  frame  with  the  queen  on  it,  and  place  her  with  her  attendants 
in  a  nucleus  bos ;  but  the  bees  have  built  comb  between  the  ends  of 
the  frames  and  the  sides  of  the  hive  to  such  an  extent  that  I  fear  a 
fearful  row  would  result  if  I  endeavoured  to  abstract  one  or  two,  and 
in  this  case  alone  I  labour  under  another  disadvantage — not  knowing 
how  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  I  can  get  no  one  to  do  it  for  me,  as  my 
manipulating  powers  are  not  credited  to  a  suthcient  extent. 

Also,  I  have  one  other  stock  of  black  bees  which  began  the  season 
well,  but  now  appears  weak  ;  I  conclude  it  has  a  queen  as  drones 
appear ;  pollen  also  is  carried  in.  I  have  had  it  about  four  years,  and 
it  has  always  given  me  satisfaction  in  the  shape  of  a  good-sized  super 
every  year.  It  has  not  swarmed  since  I  had  it,  and  I  do  not  know  its 
age.  It  is  in  a  Neighbour's  hive  with  three  windows.  It  had  a  good  stock 
of  food,  some  cells  are  still  sealed  up  containing  honey,  and  everything 
about  it  looks  clean,  and  no  dead  bees  on  the  ground  in  any  quantity ; 
it  appears  on  friendly  terms  with  its  neighbour  the  strong  hybrid  stock 
before  mentioned. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  French  friends  will  not  study  the  economy 
of  a  hive  of  bees,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  sad  state  just  now,  and  why 
will  they  not  accept  one  of  the  two  or  three  pieces  of  "  brood  comb  "' 
offered  them  ? 

Any  information  and  assistance  in  these  two  dilemmas  will  be  most 
gratefully  received  (more  especially  if  it  come  in  your  nest  impression) 
by— C.  A.  J. 

[Some  people  in  trying  to  avoid  an  apparent  difficulty  plunge  into  a 
course  of  action  which  must  involve  them  in  undoubtedly  real  diffi- 
culty. As  you  appear  to  be  so  very  unpractised  an  operator,  and  timid 
withal,  we  should  advise  you  to  allow  your  hive  to  send  off  a  natural 
swarm.  We  have  little  doubt  that  you  would  thus  propagate,  as  you 
desire,  from  your  hybrid  queen  much  more  effectually  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  do  BO  by  artificial  swarming.  But  if  you  still  must  carry  out 
the  latter  plan,  having  snugly  ensconced  your  head  and  neck  in  a  bee- 
dress,  donned  your  bee-gloves,  and  securely  tied  round  your  coat 
sleeves  at  the  wrist,  and  your  trousers  at  the  ankles,  take  a  roll  of 
linen  ra'  s  tied  to  a  short  stick,  and  having  succeeded  in  causing  it  to 
smoulder  and  smoke,  start  the  cover  of  your  hive,  and  pushing  it  a 
little  on  one  side  blow  in  some  of  the  smoke,  then  lift  the  cover  a  bit 
at  one  end  and  send  in  some  more,  thus  driving  the  bees  down  among 
the  combs.  Then,  with  a  properly  curved  honey  knife,  sei)arate  the 
combs  between  the  frames  and  the  box,  loosen  three  or  four  of  the 
frames,  shift  them  a  little  towards  the  centre  until  you  can  remove  one 
of  the  outer  frames,  the  rest  can  then  be  easily  taken  out  one  by  onp. 
You  may  require  to  use  the  smoke  occasionally  during  these  proceed- 
ings. You  can  then  follow  any  course  of  procedure  you  please.  Yoit 
will  find  the  details  given  in  the  reply  to  a  previous  correspondent 
applicable  to  your  own  requirements. 

With  regard  to  your  stock  in  the  Neighbour's  hive,  the  weakness 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  The  queen  may  be  almost  worn  out 
from  age  ;  the  combs  may  be  so  clogged  with  honey  as  to  cramp  the 
queen's  powers  of  breeding;  or  the  hive  may  be  affected  with  chronic 
foul  brood,  which  we  know  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  apiary  of  a 
neighbour  of  yours.  The  first  of  those  named  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
most  probable  cause  of  your  hive's  present  condition.  We  shtuld  re- 
commend you  to  tlrive  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive,  cut  out  t'  e  combs, 
and,  if  not  affected  with  the  foul  brood,  fix  them  into  fran  es.  You 
will  then  be  enabled  to  ascertain  better  what  is  the  matter,  nd  if  the 
queen  appears  to  be  old  and  worn  out  she  can  be  destroyed.  ;  nd  proper 
means  adopted  of  supplying  her  place  either  from  your  hybrii  stock  or 
from  some  other  source.  If  the  non-prosperity  should  arise  Mom  too 
limited  space  for  a  prolific  queen,  some  of  the  combs  can  be  abstr,  cted 
and  the  bees  induced  to  build  fresh  ones.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  foul 
brood  in  any  form  should  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief  destroy  the  hive 
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and  beeg  at  once  and  for  ever.  Drone-brood  is  easily  distinguished 
from  worker-brood  by  its  being  in  mncli  larger-sized  cells,  that  sealed 
baving  a  more  convex  and  projecting  surface. — Eds.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Marking  Fowls  (A.  A.).— The  best  plan  is  to  sew  a  piece  of  list  round 
the  leg.  If  it  is  a  feathered  breed  then  sew  tho  list  so  that  it  shall  hold 
without  being  tight  enough  to  destroy  the  feather.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished if  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloth  be  put  beneath  a  stout  feather,  and 
the  lower  sewn  a  little  more  tightly  than  the  top.  The  material  is  so  soft 
and  pliable  that  it  does  not  iujure  a  feather.  If  it  be  a  good  broad  strip 
it  will  do  no  injury.  It  need  not  be  tight.  It  will  not  slip  over  the  foot, 
it  cannot  pass  over  the  body.  The  advnntage  of  this  system  is,  that  if 
five  or  six  broods  run  together,  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
colQur  of  the  worsted  round  their  legs.  When  it  is  no  trouble  to  catch  the 
fowls,  they  may  be  marked  in  a  different  manner,  equally  efficacious  but 
not  visible.     Burn  them  through  the  web  of  the  wing  with  a  red  hot 

knitting  needle,  mark  the  different  broods  thus  :— ".    ::    :    ''• 

and  so  on.  It  cannot  be  obliterated,  and  need  be  known  only  to  yourself. 
Chickens  Dead  in  the  Shell  {Sutton).— Yonv  question  occurs  and 
is  answered  every  week.  The  eggs  are  too  dry.  It  is  for  that  reason  the 
chickens  die  in  the  shell.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  egg  becomes  in 
colour  and  substance  like  gutta  percha,  and  the  chick,  unable  to  force  its 
way  through,  dies  in  its  hopeless  prison.  The  eggs  should  be  moistened 
daily  for  ten  days  before  they  are  hatched,  you  will  then  have  no  trouble. 
All  birds  following  the  course  of  nature,  leave  the  nest  at  early  dawn  in 
search  of  food;  they  find  it  in  meadows  and  cornfields;  in  search  of  it 
they  wander  over  t  he  wet  grass  or  corn,  every  leaf  is  )adeu  with  mois- 
ture, which  communicates  itself  to  the  breast  of  the  hen,  and  in  that 
state  she  returns  to  her  eggs.  Copying  nature,  many  people  moisten  the 
breast  feathers  of  the  sitting  hen  when  they  return  her  to  her  eggs.  By 
one  of  these  or  by  some  other  means,  eggs  to  be  successfully  hatched 
must  be  thoroughly  and  frequently  wetted. 

Eggs  Covered  with  Exudation  (H.  ff.).— Our  impression  would  have 
been  that  one  egg  had  been  broken,  but  you  say  there  were  but  nine,  and 
there  are  nine.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  esudation  takes 
place  from  one  of  the  eggs.  If  the  hen  was  fastened  closely  down  by  bats 
on  the  nest,  it  is  quite  possible  she  may  have  sustained  an  injury  that 
would  cause  the  appearances. 

Eggs  Shall  and  Yolkless  {M.  F.).— Such  a  state  of  things  as  you 
describe  can  only  exist  whei'e  fowls  are  very  much  out  of  condition.  This 
may  be  brought  about  by  confinement,  or  by  improper  feeding.  All  your 
eggs  are  abortive,  and  the  secretions  are  at  fault ;  thus,  one  egg  is  too 
small  and  has  no  yolk,  another  is  soft-shelled,  mis-shapen,  and  has  a 
large  yolk.  If  you  had  described  your  treatment,  it  would  have  been 
easier  for  us  to  try  for  a  remedy.  Your  result  will  prove  you  wrong.  We 
will  tell  you  what  those  do  who  are  right.  Whether  fowls  are  at  liberty 
or  not,  they  must  have  access  to  lime  in  some  shape  for  the  formation  of 
the  egg-shell ;  nothing  is  so  useful  for  this  purpose  as  bricklayers'  rubbish, 
old  ceilings,  brickbats,  &c.  Road  grit  or  scrapings  are  txcellent  placed 
in  heaps;  let  the  fowls  level  them,  and  then  you  have  tbem  thrown  up 
again.  If  they  are  iu  confinement  give  them  some  sods  of  gi-owing  grass, 
and  some  fresh-pulled  lettuces.  Feed  on  ground  oats  or  barleymeal 
slaked  with  water  iu  the  moruiug,  with  maize  or  barley,  table  and  kitchen 
scraps  at  mid-day,  and  with  ground  food  again  in  the  evening.  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  if  you  give  every  bird  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  twice  at 
twenty-four  hours'  interval.  If  necessary  you  may  follow  It  with  Baily's 
pills.    We  have  no  doubt  this  treatment  will  put  things  right. 

Time  Guinea  Fowls  Sit  (M.  E.  M.  K.).~The  hatching  occupies  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  days. 

Pigeons  in  a  Garden  {X.  Y.  Z.).— They  will  do  no  harm  to  your  garden, 
for  if  once  or  twice  scared  from  it  they  will  be  long  before  they  again  visit 
it. 

Glasgow  Pouters  and  Cure  for  Wing  Disease  [C.  Q.  U.].—The 
very  valuable  articles  on  Pouters,  by  Mr.  Huie,  of  Glasgow,  and  other 
Scotch  breeders,  are  in  our  fourteenth  volume— that  from  January  to 
July,  1868.  There  are  many  of  them,  so  we  cannot  specify  numbers.  As 
to  wing  disease,  we  recently  had  in  our  own  loft  a  very  delicate  Scotch 
Fantail  with  the  wing  greatly  swollen,  and  even  black  with  inflammation  ; 
towards  the  quills  there  was  a  quantity  of  yellow  matter,  and  the  bird 
was  a  perfect  cr'pple.  We  drew  all  the  flight  feathers  and  let  out  the  thin 
matter  near  the  quills.  Gradually  tho  inflammation  subsided,  and  by 
the  time  the  feathers  had  grown  the  bird  was  perfectly  well,  and  now 
flies  with  the  rest,  and  equally  easily. 

Canary  Become  Blind  {G.  H.F.).— Blindness  will  be  no  drawback  to 
the  bird  as  a  songster ;  the  probability  is  that  it  will  sing  more  strongly 
than  before.  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  depriving 
a  bird  of  sight  by  seariug  the  eye  with  a  hot  iron,  which  is  supposed  by 
Some  to  have  the'effect  of  making  it  a  more  finished  songster.  We  know  of 
nothing  which  will  cure  it.  It  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  its  seed 
and  water. 

Rats  (E.  L.  H.).— Have  them  ferreted,  and  after  killing  as  many  as  you 
can,  pour  a  little  coal  tar  into  their  holea. 

Dead  Larv^  Brought  out  of  Hive  {A  Cottafier).—YQ\iv  bees  bring- 
ing out  dead  larvre,  shows  that  some  of  the  young  grubs  have  bean  chilled 
in  tho  cells  owing  to  the  sharp  nights  wo  Imvo  had,  and  that  the  bees  are 
adopting  this  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance. 

Bees  Dying  (Mousley).-~We  do  not  know  whothor  you  mean  tho  origi- 
nal stock  or  swarm,  as  the  one  in  which  the  bees  are  dying.  Wo  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  at  all  strange  In  the  fact  of  half  a  dozen  bees 
dying  every  day.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  natural  course  of 
tbingp,  mortality  is  very  rapid.  If  you  moan  tho  stock  hive,  you  may  put 
on  a  cap  immodintely  after  swarmiag  ;  if  the  Bwarm,  about  a  fortnight 
afterwardH  if  the  season  and  district  are  good. 

Super  on  Hive  in  Winter,  &c.  (O.  C  ).— You  had  better  leave  your 
Buper  on  the  hive  until  tho  young  bees  are  batched  out,  then  if  tho  queen 
in  tho  meantime  has  descbuded  to  her  proper  quarters,  the  colls  will  bo 
most  probably  filled  with  honey.  Of  course,  your  super  is  to  a  great 
extent  spoiled,  but  there  may  bo  some  good  honeycomb  which  may  not 
have  been  bred  in.  In  our  own  practice  wc  often  have  adopted  tho  follow- 
ing plan:— A9  soon  as  we  first  diBcover  tho  presence  of  brood  in  the 


super,  we  remove  and  turn  it  up,  and  with  a  curved  honey-knife  cut 
away  all  the  parts  so  affected.  The  super  is  then  returned  to  the  stock, 
the  bees  of  which  generally  repair  and  fill  with  honey  the  fractured 
combs,  which  are  seldom  re-occupied  by  the  queen,  who,  if  not  in  the 
lower  hive  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  usually  quickly  retires  there  on 
the  super  Iieiug  replaced.  We  always  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  utilise 
the  brood  comb  thus  cut  out  by  fixing  it  in  frames,  and  giviug  it  to  some 
young  swarm  or  backward  stock.  You  surely  do  not  expect  bees  to  work 
in  supers  without  clustering  in  them.  "Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Beo* 
may  suit  you.  It  can  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller.  Write  to  Mr 
W.  J.  Pettitt,  Dover,  who  makes  hives  ou  the  principle  you  require. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIOXS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 
Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
ot    Sou 
at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

•i 

May. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mm. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grass 

We.  24 
Th.  25 
Fri.  2B 
Sat.  27 
Sun. 28 
Mo.  2<J 
Tu.  30 

Inches, 
29.934 
29.318 
29.064 
30.008 
30.103 
30.260 
30.228 

deg. 
67.5 
69.0 
58.7 
68.6 
54.0 
57.7 
59.7 

deg. 
58.8 
53.8 
53.8 
62  5 
52.6 
54.6 
66.8 

E. 
S.E. 
S.W. 

N. 

N.E. 

N. 

N.E. 

deg. 
65.2 
67.2 
57.8 
66.8 
55.4 
B5.7 
57.0 

deg. 
78.5 
79.0 
66.8 
05.4 
74.0 
71.2 
78.8 

deg. 
45  1 
55.3 
50.8 
11.8 
49.0 
47.3 
42.0 

deg. 
118.2 
124  0 
122,0 
117.0 
115.5 
U6.2 
120.0 

deg. 
41.8 
61.2 
52.2 
40.8 
50.0 
45.8 
42.2 

In. 

0.140 
0.010 
0.149 

Means  1   30.045 

60.7 

65.4 

66.4 

73.4 

47.3 

119.0      46.3 

0.290 

REMARKS. 
24th.— A  lovely  day  throughout,  only  rather  too  warm,  though  there  was 

a  cool  breeze. 
25th.— Fine  morning,  close  at  noon,  aud  looking  storm-like  ;  a  few  very 

large  drops  of  rain  at  4  30  p.m.,  showery  till  7  p.m.,  then  fine. 
23th.— Fine  till  6.4Q  p.3I  ,  when  it  clouded  over  for  a  short  time,  then 

cleared  ofi"  with  a  magnificent  rainbow,  though  no  rain  fell  here. 
27th.— Fine  morning,  slight  shower  about  11  a.m.,  thunderstorm  from  1.42 

to  3.20,  showery  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  much  cooler. 
28th.— Rather  dull  and  cold  in  the  morning,  warmer  and  very  fine  from 

noon  to  night. 
29th.— Very  fine  all  day. 
30th,— Much  warmer,  but  though  very  fine,  not  oppressive  till  the  even 

ing.    Barometer  falling  till  midnight. 
Fine  warm  week,  air  frequently  very  dry. — G.  J.  Simons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  31. 
A  :modeeate  supply  and  steady  demand  for  most  descriptions  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  hothouse  produce  now  being  ample  for  all  requirements. 
Continental  goods  have  been  coming  in  very  irregularly  lately,  but  we 
hope  soon  to  find  the  transit  working  better.  Kent  Peas  and  Ashleaf 
Potatoes  are  now  excellent,  old  ones  quite  at  a  discount. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Currants 

Black 

Figs 

FUberta 

Cobs 

Gooseberries  ... 
Grapes,  Hothous 

.)  sieve 
...  doz. 

lb. 

bushel 
.i  sieve 
....  do. 
...  doz. 

lb. 

lb. 

..  quart 

e....lb. 
\R100 

s. 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
6 
6 
6 

8. 
4 
4 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 

FRC 

d.     s.   d 
0  to  5     0 
0        3    0 
0       3    0 
0       0    0 
0       0    0 
0      0    0 
0     12    0 
0       2    0 
0       2    6 
6       0    8 
0     12    0 
0     10    0 
0     12    0 

VEGET 

a.    s.  i 

oto  G    0 
0       8    0 
0       3    0 
0       0    0 
0       SO 
9       1    6 
0       0    0 
0       2    0 
0       0    0 
g       1    0 
0     10    0 
6       2    0 
0       6    0 
6       1    6 
0       0    0 
0       0    0 
8       0    0 
8       0    0 
8       0    0 
0       6    0 

IT. 

lb. 

B. 

0 
10 

6 
12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 
10 

1 

8. 
0 
0 
1 
0 
7 
0 
8 
0 
2 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 

d.    n. 
0  too 
0     20 
0     1" 
0     24 
0       0 
0       0 
0     10 
0       0 
0       0 
0      0 
0     10 
0     16 
0       2 

d.    B. 
4  too 
C       1 
0       2 
a      0 
e    10 

0       0 
0       6 
9       1 
0       i 
0       i 
0       i 
6       1 
4       0 

0     e 

0       0 
6       0 
G       0 
0       0 
9       1 
0      0 

0 

0 

. .  1*  100 

0 

Peaches 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

. .    doz. 
...  doz. 

0 
0 

fl 

lb. 

n 

Plums 

j  sieve 

0 

n 

lb. 

l> 

Strawberries    .. 
Walnuts 

lb. 

.  bushel 
...I?' 100 

0 

0 

LUttO 

(1 

Artichokes 

Asparagus  

Beans,  Kidney  . 
Broad 

...  doz. 

. .  1*  100 
..If  100 
bushel 

AELES. 

Leelia 

Lettuce  

Mushrooms  — 
Mustard  &  Cress 

Onions  

pickling 

.  bunch 
...  doz. 
.  pottle 
.punnet 
.  bushel 
. . .  quart 
.,  sieve 

a 

0 
6 
0 
0 

Broccoli  

Brusaela  Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Capsicuma 

Can-ota 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Coleworts..doz. 

Cuonmbera  .... 

pickling  .... 

bundle 
..J  sieve 
...  doz. 
...V  100 
..bunch 
....doz. 
.  bundle 
bunches 
.. .  each 
doz. 

V 

n 

0 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Kidney 

Radishes  ..  doz. 
Rhubarb 

..  quart 
.  bushel 

do. 

bunches 
..bundle 
... .  doz. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

Sea- kale 

..basket 
lb. 

n 

Shallots 

9 

Fennel 

Garlic 

..bunch 
lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows ..  doz . 

0 
0 

Herbs 

Horseradish   . . . 

.  bunch 
.  bundle 

(i 

0 

POULTRY  MARKET.— May  31. 
There  aro  not  wanting  indic'iitioas  that  tho  supply  of  young  poultry 
is  increasing,  and  that  prices  will  coaseqaently  fall. 


Large  Fowls    .... 
Smaller  ditto 

s. 
".'.'.    4 

a.     B. 

6  to  6 
0       6 
0       3 
0       2 
0       0 
0       0 

d. 

II 
0 
G 
6 
G 
0 

Pigeons   . 
Rabbits   . 
Wild  ditto 

8. 

....    0 

d.       s.  d 
9  to  0  10 

...    1 

4      1     r< 

....    0 

9       0    10 

....    0 

0       0      0 

Guinea  Fo 
Grouse    . 

wl 

....    0 

COO 

Pheasants 

....    0 

....    0 

0       0      0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Day 
of 

Month 

°o7 

Week. 

JUNE  8-14,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Rain  in 
43  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock   1  Day 
after   1    of 
Sun.    !  Year. 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
11 

Th 

F 

S 

Sdn 

M 

Tn 

W 

Meeting  of  Eojal  Society,  4  p.m. 

1  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Meeting  of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
t  8.30  P.M. 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  opens. 

Day. 
70.6 
70.8 
69.0 
72.1 
71.4 
71.9 
72.B 

NiKht. 
46.4 
47.2 
46.9 
47.6 
46.1 
47.4 
47.9 

Mean. 
68.5 
69.0 
68.3 
69.9 
68.8 
60.6 
60.3 

Days. 
15 
20 
19 
13 
21 
20 
19 

m.     h. 
47  afS 
46      3 
46      3 

45  3 

46  3 
45      S 
45      3 

m.      h. 
Ilafb 

11  8 

12  8 

13  8 

14  8 

15  8 

16  8 

m.      h. 
19  afU 
46       U 
5       1 
22      1 
39      1 
66      1 
12      2 

m.      h. 
26af9 
43    10 
67    11 
after. 
18      2 
26      3 
34      4 

Days. 
20 
21 
( 
23 
24 
25 
26 

m.    B. 
1    23 
1    10 
0    69 
0    47 
0    35 
0    22 
0    10 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

From  observations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-tliree  years,  the  average  day  temperature  oJ  tlie  week  is  713',  and  its   night  tem- 
perature 47.1°.     The  greatest  heat  was  90',  on  the  13th  and  14th,  1842 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  30°,  on  the  11th,  1860.    The  greatest  faU  of 
rain  was  1.48  inch. 

THE  CULTURE   OF  VEGETABLES   IN   POOR 
SOILS.  . 

1 N  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Fisli,  under 
the  familiar  heading  of  "  Doings  of  the  Last 
Week,"  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  such  pro- 
minence given  to  work  in  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
every  process  of  cultivation  being  detailed 
with  such  painstaking  minuteness  as  to  render 
it  easy  to  understand  and  to  apply  these  use- 
ful lessons.  I  once  heard  it  remarked  that 
"  no  glass,  no  gardeners,"  seemed  now  to  be 
the  motto  of  3'oung  men,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  work  altogether  in  the  glass  houses  or  among  the  flowers ; 
vegetable-growing  being  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  a  thing 
anyone  can  do."  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  in  a  rich  soil 
and  with  a  fair  average  season  no  great  skill  is  necessary 
to  produce  fine  crops  of  vegetables  ;  yet  all  those  who 
have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  family  throughout  the 
year,  will  agree  vnth  me  that  the  production  of  a  few 
excellent  crops  in  favourable  seasons  is  a  very  difierent 
affair  from  maintaining  a  steady  supply  and  constant 
succession  of  each  kind  in  its  season,  or  as  long  as  it  may 
be  required.  To  overcome  the  evils  of  our  fickle  climate 
and  the  ever- changing  temperature  of  spring,  which  is  so 
frequently  a  series  of  trying  alternations  of  bright  hot 
days,  frosty  nights,  cold,  cutting,  moisture-laden  blasts, 
drought,  or  blight,  demands  much  more  care,  forethought, 
and  skill  than  inexperience  would  suppose,  even  when  one 
enjoys  all  the  important  advantages  of  an  abundance  of 
rich  manure  and  a  good  water  supply ;  but  when  these 
grand  aids  to  success  are  wanting,  and  one  has  in  such 
a  season  as  that  of  I'^TO  to  battle  with  the  drought,  wliich 
fell  with  such  scathing  power  upon  the  earth,  then  is  the 
time  of  trial  calling  forth  our  best  efforts,  so  that  no  miss- 
ing dishes  or  paucity  of  supply  shall  be  evident,  even  to 
that  insatiable  individual  the  cook. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  vegetable  culture  in  a 
poor  soil,  I  purpose  offering  a  few  notes  on  the  subject. 

When  the  lengthening  day  and  mild  temperature  of 
spring  come  to  us  in  their  regular  course,  they  indicate 
that  the  seed  time  has  come  for  which  we  began  preparing 
as  long  ago  as  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  for  then 
the  majority  of  the  crops  having  been  gathered  in,  every 
part  of  the  garden  not  occupied  by  permanent  crops  or 
winter  vegetables  should  be  at  once  taken  in  hand,  the 
damp  sp  its  seen  to,  drains  made,  faulty  drains  repaired, 
and  all  the  soil  trenched  at  least  two  spades  deep,  and 
thrown  up  either  in  ridges  or  as  roughly  as  possible,  so 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  the  frost,  air,  and  rain  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  action  of  the  frost  upon  the  soil  is  the  most 
important,  and  may  be  described  as  the  changing  of  the 
miiisture  of  the  soil  into  ice,  which  expands  so  forcibly  as 
to  completely  shatter  the  soil,  separating  it  on  thawing 
into  so  many  particles  that  the  air  is  admitted  freely 
among  it ;  it  loses  all  its  sodden  sourness,  becomes  changed 
from  a  cold  inert  mass  to  an  open  lively  soil,  and  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  cropping.  In  a  heavy  tena- 
No.  532.— Vol.  XX.,  New  Sebies, 


cious  clayey  soil  something  more  than  this  is  required, 
otherwise  it  settles  down  into  its  former  condition  so 
quickly  that  it  becomes  hurtful  to  the  growing  crops, 
especially  in  a  wet  summer.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and 
make  the  soil  more  friable  and  open,  a  dressing  of  some 
such  material  as  burnt  earth,  ashes,  brickdust,  or  mortar 
rubbish  answers  admirably.  Some  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  autumn  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  obvious  reasons. 
When  the  soil  of  a  garden  undergoes  such  excellent  and 
timely  culture  it  lies  ready  for  use,  for  by  its  being  so 
pervious  to  the  action  of  sun  and  wind  one  is  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  which  two 
or  three  daj's  of  bright  sunshine  afl'ord  in  order  to  sow  the 
seed  of  early  vegetables,  and  of  those  kinds  requiring  all 
the  months  of  spring  and  summer  to  develope  their  full 
excellence.  Cold  damp  weather  is  so  frequently  the  charac- 
teristic of  our  changeable  climate  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year  that  not  one  fair  day  should  be  lost,  or  we  may 
have  cause  to  regret  it  throughout  the  season. 

Compare  the  prospects  for  success  of  A,  whose  soil  is 
well  stirred  in  autumn,  and  so  exposed  during  winter  that 
it  is  purified  of  all  its  crude  sourness,  and  so  thoroughly 
pulverised  that  it  is  ready  for  the  seed  at  the  proper  time ; 
and  of  B,  who  has  suflered  his  ground  to  he  through 
winter  a  down-trodden  inert  mass,  only  digging  it  over  as 
the  time  for  cropping  it  approaches,  when  it  is  thrown 
over  in  wet  heavy  clods,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  slightly  dry 
at  the  surface  in  go  the  seeds,  very  often  to  perish  as  they 
vegetate.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority 
of  A's  practice  ;  in  fact,  it  strikes  one  as  being  so  patent 
to  the  dullest  intellect  that  nothing  more  need  be  written 
to  enforce  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the 
application  of  manure.  To  produce  first-class  vegetables 
one  can  hardly  have  too  much  manure  ;  if  enough  of  it  can 
be  had  it  is,  of  course,  best  to  apply  a  liberal  dressing,  to 
be  well  worked  in  the  soil  as  it  is  stirred  in  autumn.  By 
a  liberal  dressing  I  mean  a  layer  at  least  (i  inches  thick 
all  over  the  surface  ;  if  it  is  thicker,  so  much  the  better, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  wotild 
only  take  care,  when  the  trenching  is  done,  not  to  bury  the 
manure  too  deeply,  but  to  keep  it  so  near  the  surface  that 
the  roots  of  the  vegetables  may  feed  upon  it  while  the 
plants  are  young,  and  these  from  growing  briskly  and  with 
vigour  will  come  quickly  into  use,  and  also  withstand  the 
attacks  of  drought  and  blight  to  which  plants  of  more 
weakly  growth  would  quickly  succumb.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  waste  when  manure  is  so  applied,  for  the  power  of 
most  soils  to  absorb  and  retain  the  salts  contained  in 
manures  is  a  well-established  fact,  the  only  exception 
being  that  of  very  sandy  soil,  to  which  manure  is  best 
applied  in  a  liquid  state  frequently  during  the  growing 
season.  It  too  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  manure  falls  very  short  of  the  requu-ements  of  the 
garden,  causing  one  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  makeshifts, 
for  it  is  useless  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  the  want  of  the 
precious  commodity  ;  far  better  is  it  to  look  keenly  around, 
and  see  that  no  particle  of  any  matter  useful  for  manure 
is  wasted;   every  barrowful  of  lawn-mowings,  weeds,  or 
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leaves  should  either  he  used  at  onoe  or  go  to  the  annnal  ma- 
nure heap.  After  practising  such  strict  watchfulness  and 
economy  in  its  accumulation,  the  limited  supply  is  far  too  small 
and  precious  to  be  thrown  broadcast  over  the  land ;  instead  of 
which  one  must  strive  so  to  concentrate  it  that  the  crops  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  prepare  beds  or  trenches  1  foot  deep  and  of  various  widths, 
put  a  layer  of  8  inches  of  manure  mixed  slightly  with  the  soil  in 
each  trench,  filling  up  the  remaining  space  with  the  garden  soil. 
In  these  useful  beds  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables  do  well. 
Peas,  Beans  of  all  kinds,  Spinach,  all  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Onions, 
Turnips,  Salsafy,  Leeks,  salading  of  all  kinds — all  these  and 
many  other  crops  I  have  so  grown  with  the  best  results. 

Beet  is  not  usually  required  very  largp,  but  of  Carrots  and 
Parsnips  fine  symmetrical  roots  are  grown  by  the  well-known 
method  of  dibbling  holes  <tbout  1  foot  deep,  and  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  filling  them  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  sifted  manure  and  sand — a  by-no-meaus  difii- 
cnlt  or  heavy  undertaking  in  a  well-stirred  soil,  the  fine  roots 
almost  invariably  produced  by  this  method  well  repaying  one 
for  the  extra  trouble.  Those  having  the  advantage  of  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  may  smile  at  such  an  elaborate  process  for  growing 
Parsnips  and  Carrots,  but  let  others  having  to  contend  with  a 
poor  soil  only  give  this  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  produce  roots  of  the  highest  excellence  both  in  shape  and 
quality.  Moreover,  such  modes  of  culture  embody  the  truest 
economy,  almost  every  root  being  so  straight  and  handsome 
that  no  waste  is  incurred,  while  on  the  other  hand,  how  fre- 
quently do  such  crops,  when  sown  in  drills  in  rich  soils  after 
the  ordinary  fashion,  yield  a  very  large  proportion  of  forked 
crooked  roots  quite  unfit  for  culinary  purposes. 

Another  thing  by  far  too  important  to  be  omitted  is  the  free 
use  of  liquid  manure  in  vegetable  culture,  for  by  its  judicious 
and  constant  application  rich  stimulating  food  is  given  to  the 
plants  as  they  require  it,  so  that  they  are  sustained  in  full 
vigour  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  thus  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  Care  shonld,  of  course,  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  given  in  excess  of  the  plants'  requirements. — 
Edward  Luckhukst. 


the  winds  have  been  so  cutting,  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  seen  the  Bed  Currant  trees  so  much  cut  up  through  honey- 
dew  and  aphis  ;  in  some  places  the  foliage  is  dropping  cfi,  and 
the  trees  apparently  dying.  Cherry  trees  are  pretty  free  from 
their  pest — the  black  fly,  and  Bose  trees  are  this  season  un- 
usually free  from  both  the  maggot  and  fly. — T.  Eecokd. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

I  riEST  prepare  a  clean  piece  of  ground,  and  have  it  trenched 
two  good  spits  deep,  placing  plenty  of  well-decomposed  manure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  I  then  give  a  good  top-dressing  of 
manure  from  an  old  Cucumber-bed.  I  always  peg  the  first 
runners  into  CO-sized  pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  I 
have  them  planted  in  their  frniting-bed.  I  never  allow  the 
plants  in  my  fruiting-beds  to  have  any  runners.  I  never  dig 
between  my  plants  after  planting  out.  I  let  the  beds  remain 
all  winter  as  they  are  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  for  I  consider 
the  old  foliage  helps  to  protect  the  crowns  in  severe  winters. 

In  the  spring  I  go  over  the  beds  with  a  knife,  cut  oft  the 
dead  foliage,  and  rake  and  clean  the  beds.  As  I  have  at  that 
time  a  heap  of  manure  ready  to  be  put  on  the  beds,  I  always 
.  give  a  good  top-dressing,  which  answers  for  all  purposes,  ns  it 
keeps  the  ground  moist  and  the  fruit  clean.  It  also  prevents 
the  liquid  manure  from  running  away  from  the  beds.  1  apply 
liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  their  flower-stallts, 
and  I  give  a  good  watering  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell, 
and  more  if  needed.  I  have  no  mere  trouble  with  my  beds 
except  in  gathering  the  fruit,  and  that  is  often  a  trouble  to  a 
gardener  when  he  is  short  of  hands.  My  beds  at  this  date 
(May  28th)  promise  a  profuse  crop. 

9  iThe  varieties  which  I  grow  are,  for  early  production.  Keens' 
Seedling,  Alice  Maude,  and  Sir  Harry.  Okher  sorts  are — 
Cockscomb,  President,  The  Lady,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Nimrod, 
Crimson  Queen,  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogpr,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Mvatt's  Eliza,  and  Myatt'e  Surprise;  but 
above  all  the  British  Queen,  Crimson  Queen,  Nimrod,  and  Sir  C. 
Napier,  are  the  favourites  with  me.— J.  EosE,  Gardener,  Dal- 
linghoe  Rectory,  Suffolk. 


ErFECTS  OF  THE  'WEATnEn.— The  past  week  has  been  remark- 
able for  cold  weather,  a  strong  east  wind  prevailing.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  blighted  most  things,  and  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  there  was  a  severe  hoar  frost,  which,  in  the 
month  of  .Tune  and  in  the  heieht  of  the  bedding-out  season, 
hag  discoloured  many  plantn.  In  Uie  kitchen  garden  it  has 
been  nccespary  to  protect  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Bunners  with  straw,  and  that  too  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PAST  WINTER. 
Although  in  my  garden,  not  far  from  London,  the  ther- 
mometer went  down  to  4°,  and  killed  even  the  Purple  Sprout- 
ing Broccoli,  yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  many  plants 
usually  considered  more  or  less  tender  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  unharmed  in  the  open  border.  I  would  note  Linum 
flavum,  Crinum  capense,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Michauxia  oam- 
panuloides,  and  Calandrinia  umbellata.  CoUetia  horrida  has 
survived  not  only  this  winter,  but  the  still  severer  one  of  1860. 
The  terminal  shoots  of  Figs,  though  covered  thickly  with  straw, 
and  this,  again,  kept  dry  by  a  covering  of  oiled  paper,  have 
been  killed  where  not  nailed  back  against  a  wall.  But  at 
Hastings,  on  the  29th  of  May,  I  see  in  the  garden  of  Miss  North, 
in  the  Croft,  a  standard  Brown  Turkey,  fully  exposed  to  the 
east,  with  four  leaves  already  expanded,  and  seven  or  eight 
fruits  showing  on  most  of  the  shoots. 

Sometime  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  asked  for  practical 
testimony  as  to  the  use  of  laying  down  Broccoli  in  autumn, 
heads  northwards.  It  is  universally  recommended,  but  I  tried 
it  several  years,  leaving  some  rows  untouched.  The  latter 
stood  the  winter  best.  The  most  vulnerable  part  seems  to  be 
just  under  the  leaves,  and  when  the  plant  is  laid  down  this  is 
more  exposed. 

At  Pevensey,  I  observed  a  vinery  built  in  a  fashion  prevalent 
at  Eastbourne,  and  which  gives  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
curvilinear  roof  in  admitting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  when 

he  is  at  different  altitudes.  At 
the  back  there  is  a  wall.  The 
roof  is  shghtly  hipped  so  as  to 
allow  ventilation  on  the  north- 
ern side.  The  southern  lights 
are  fixed,  but  divided  into  two 
portions.  The  upper  two-thirds 
are  at  an  angle  of  about  30", 
while  the  lower  third  has  a 
sharper  pitch,  probably  about 
50°.  Not  having  been  able  to 
get  a  side  view  of  the  house,  I 
could  not  well  determine  the 
angle.  The  front  wall  is  about 
2  feet  high,  with  large  wooden 
ventilators,  through  which  I  saw  the  hot-water  pipes  running 
near  it. — G.  S. 

THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 
Fob  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been  troubled  with  the 
Cucumber  disease  in  its  worst  form  in  a  house  heated  by  hot 
water  ;  in  frames  on  dung  beds,  and  in  the  open  air  they  are 
equally  affected.  I  have  tried  them  in  all  kinds  of  soil— maiden 
loam,  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  in  peat  and  char- 
coal in  winter.  In  the  present  season  I  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful ;  I  began  to  fancy  I  had  found  a  remedy,  as,  during 
April,  I  cut  a  number  of  good  sound  fruit,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  destroy  the  plants,  as  the 
fruit  are  now  very  much  diseased.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
been  a  Cucumber-grower  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was 
troubled  with  the  disease  in  his  plants  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago  ;  it  left  him,  and  he  has  never  had  a  diseased  fruit  since, 
and  his  treatment  has  varied  but  little  during  the  whole  of  his 
experience.  One  of  your  correspondents  attributes  this  disease 
to  a  deficiency  of  water  and  air  in  a  high  temperature,  and  to 
too  much  of  the  former  and  not  enough  of  the  latter  in  a  low 
one.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  oontCRt  his  having  done  all  ha 
states,  but  I  fear  he  is  as  far  from  the  cause  and  cure  as  ever, 
as  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  temperatures,  but  in  vain.  My 
supply  is  kept  up  by  having  a  succession  of  young  plants,  as 
I  find  the  first  fruits  are  invariably  the  best.— J.  C.  B. 


Cattell's  Eclipse  Beooooli.— We  have  received  well-grown 
specimens  of  this  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Pocock,  gardener  to  N.  M. 
Forbes,  E.q.,  Lilburstone  Lodge,  Godstone.  It  stood  the  frost 
of  last  winter  better  than  any  other  variety.    Out  of  3l.O  plants 
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he  only  lost  about  twelve.  The  leaves  are  fastened  together  by 
their  points  so  as  to  shelter  the  head.  Gin  any  of  our  readers 
give  information  respecting  the  cause  of  the  adhesion  ?  [The 
heads  of  the  specimens  were  11  inches  across. — Ecs.] 


EARTHING  OF  POTATOES. 

All  my  men  who  have  Potato  ground,  and  all  my  neighbours 
too,  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  think  it  of  the 
xitmost  importance  to  earth-up  Potatoes,  but  not  one  of  them 
can  explain  to  me  tbe  use  of  it.  All  they  say  is,  "  Try  it,  and 
you  will  find  the  difiyrence.  Tou  will  have  a  far  heavier  crop 
after  earthingup."  But  not  one  of  them  can  get  beyond  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  is.  The  Why,  in  spite  of  all  questionings,  I  can 
never  reach.  In  the  autumn  I  hope  to  determine  the  fact, 
having  some  six  or  eight  kinds  planted  in  the  field,  half  of 
which  are  treated  one  way,  and  half  the  other.  But,  prior  to 
experience,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  your  learned  men  say  on 
the  subject. 

I  urge.  What  is  the  use  of  heaping  dry  dust  round  the  stem 
of  the  plant — so  high  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  topmost 
leaf  all  but  buried  ?  They  do  not,  as  I  have  proved,  root  in 
thia  dry  dust.  Then  what  can  be  the  advantage  of  arranging 
your  earth,  on  a  dry  soil  like  ours,  so  as  to  shoot  the  water 
that  falls  from  heaven  as  far  as  possible  from  the  plant  ?  Tou 
are  fastening  an  artitioial  umbrella  round  its  waist.  Then  the 
sarfaoe  earth  thrown  up  round  the  waist  of  the  plant  is  ta'uen 
from  the  soil  between  the  rows  into  which  the  roots  are  just 
beginning  to  make  their  way.  The  moist  soil  is  laid  bare,  and 
in  a  soil  like  ours,  where  our  utmost  endeavour  should  be  to 
save  moisture,  the  young  roots  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
The  Potato  is  a  very  shallow-rooting  plant,  and  this  day 
(Jnne  1st)  I  saw  a  light  mould  board  plough,  an  American 
affair,  carrying  in  its  progress  long  threads  of  rootlets  and 
fibre  across  its  neck,  and  the  work  was  lightly  done  too.  I 
made  the  man  confess  that  if  earthing  was  of  service,  it  must 
be  of  service,  too,  to  root-prune  a  plant  at  midsummer.  The 
roots  of  Potatoes  are  so  rapid  in  their  growth,  that  even  horse- 
hoeing  must  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  you  can  see  the  plants. 
By  the  time  the  top  has  risen  3,  the  roots  laterally  have  pushed 
out  6  inches. 

Well,  what  can  be  the  use  of  it  ?  I  grant  it  prevents  green 
tubers,  but  what  does  that  matter?  The  green  ones  may  be 
kept  for  seed.  I  grant  that  earthed-up  Potatoes  are  easier  to 
lift,  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  the  plant?  as  they  all  aver  it  is. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  tubers  swell  more  freely  when  sheltered 
from  the  heat?  Give  me  the  reason,  or  by  facts  disprove  the 
fact. — Wye  SIDE. 

[Oar  own  experience  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  earthing-up 
is  worse  than  useless.  It  did  not  increase  the  produce  of  tubers, 
and  delayed  considerably  their  ripening,  so  as  to  expose  them 
longer  to  liability  to  the  disease.  We  shall  be  very  pleased  by 
being  furnished  with  well-conducted  experiments  on  compara- 
tive earthing-up  and  non-earthing-up. — Eds.] 


STRAWBERRY  PROSPECTS. 

Mb.  Quintin  Bead  states  that  he  has  some  Strawberries 
planted  last  August  putting  up  from  ten  to  twelve  trusses.  I 
think  he  must  have  made  a  mistake,  or  he  must  be  progressing 
and  improving. 

I  have  fifty  rows  of  Strawberries,  fifty-six  plants  in  each  row, 
planted  last  August,  which  are  pronounced  by  all  who  have 
seen  them  to  be  very  fine,  but  I  dare  not  say  the  plants  have 
ten  or  twelve  trusses  each.  I  have  another  fifty  rows  which 
were  planted  in  August,  18G9.  I  shall  inform  you  what  are  the 
results  in  both  cases.  1  have  also  some  rows  a  year  older, 
which  I  think  promise  well.  I  planted  my  fifty  rows  last 
August  on  a  plot  of  land  which  had  been  cropped  with  Potatoes, 
and  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries  I  planted  Wallflowers, 
Bold  these  off  at  Sd.  per  dozen  io  April,  and  then  dug  the  ground 
between  the  rows.  I  wish  other  correspondents  would  state 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  plants  which  they  have,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  produced,  as  I  intend  doing 
in  another  letter. — J.  M.  H. 


The  Japanese  Honeysuckle. — Some  years  since,  conversing 
with  a  well-known  floriculturist,  I  asked  him  whether  the 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  was  ever  known  to  flower  in  England. 
Ha  stated,  in  reply,  that  he  had  read  of  such  an  event,  but 


thought  the  cases  were  extremely  rare.  It  may,  I  think,  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle, which  grows  against  the  south  wall  of  my  house,  is  now 
coming  into  flower.  The  plant  is  one  of  very  vigorous  growth, 
having  attained,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  the  height 
of  11  feet,  and  promising  before  very  long,  with  the  aid  of  wires, 
to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The  flowers  at  present  are 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  in  the  warmest 
position,  and  lie  close  to  the  wall ;  they  very  much  resemble 
the  flowers  of  tho  ordinary  Honeysuckle,  but  are  smaller,  and, 
like  it,  give  forth  a  most  fragrant  scent.  I  shall  bo  glad  to 
hear  if  the  plant  has  flowered  in  other  localities. — E.  Baktbum, 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 


HARDY  VINES   ON   HARDY  STOCKS. 

I  KEAD  in  "our  Journal"  your  approval  of  the  above,  and 
send  for  your  inspection  a  shoot  of  West's  St.  Peter's  Grape, 
one  of  nineteen,  all  that  were  left  on  this  Vine,  now  showing 
twenty-seven  bunches  of  bloom  from  nineteen  eyes.  It  was 
planted  out  last  spring  in  the  common  garden  soil  trenched 

2  feet  deep,  with  a  small  addition  of  broken  bones  and  dust, 

3  feet  from  a  board  fence  facing  the  south-west,  and  has  not 
received  any  glass  protection  up  to  this  time.  A  few  mornings 
ago  between  B  and  4  a.m.,  it  snowed  freely  upon  this  Vine,  and 
many  others.  For  five  generations  back  my  stock  has  been 
grown  without  artificial  heat,  and  the  eyes  struck  in  a  cold 
frame  in  60-sized  pots.  This  treatment  has  brought  about  the 
robust  hardy  fruitful  habit  which  my  Vines  possess.  I  have 
Vines  that  have  been  grown  a  short  time  with  great  heat,  but 
they  are  all  sorry  objects  until  they  have  been  in  my  training 
at  least  two  years,  and  are  not  the  Vines  for  the  amateur. 
Golden  Champion  on  its  own  roots  is  still  the  sickly  child  ol 
my  family.  I  say  it  should  have  been  sent  out  at  first  grafted 
on  the  Frankenthal. 

I  have  forty-seven  sorts  of  Vines,  in  addition  to  fifteen  species 
and  hybrids  from  North  America,  with  two  seedling  Grapes 
between  our  Grapes  and  North  American  species,  hardy, 
vigorous,  fruitful,  of  high  quality,  yielding  in  any  soil  rich 
fruit  at  little  cost  and  trouble — in  fact,  "  the  amateur's  Vines." 
On  these  and  my  stock  of  hardy  Americans  I  will  at  some  time 
write  a  separate  article. — E.  M.  W.,  Fir  View,  Walkley,  near 
Sheffield. 

THE  RHODODENDRON   SHOWS. 

As  usual,  both  at  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  and  at 
the  Kefient's  Park,  there  are  grand  exhibitions  of  Rhododendrons. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  such  an  exhibition  can  form  but  a  faint  idea 
of  its  splendour — of  the  gorf^eous  effect  which  these  so-called  American 
shows  produce.  Alas  !  their  glory  is  but  transient ;  but  when  sum- 
mer still  lies  in  tbe  lap  of  spring — with  these  north-easters  one  might 
say  in  the  lap  of  winter — anything  approaching  an  out-door  display  is 
especially  welcome. 

Mr.  Anthony  Wateuer,  of  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking, 
holds  his  show  at  South  Kensington,  where  he  occupies  a  new  tent  put 
up  by  Mr.  Unite,  of  Paddington,  which,  though  not  on  the  same 
gigantic  scale  as  regards  its  height  as  the  tent  designed  by  the  late 
Captain  Fowke  {the  site  of  which  now  forms  part  of  the  permanent 
International  Exhibition),  is  from  that  very  circumstance  much  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  dwarfing  effect  on 
the  plants  which  all  high  structures  have.  From  the  fact  of  the  area 
enclosed  being  a  nearer  approach  to  a  square,  it  is  probably  but  little 
less  extensive  than  before.  The  walks  and  beds  are  well  laid  out,  sunken 
here,  elevated  there,  and  the  general  effect  is  extremely  pleasing. 
Thougli  tho  Rhododendrons  have  not,  while  we  write,  attained  their 
full  beauty,  they  will  doubtless  be  in  perfection  by  the  time  this  shall 
have  appeared,  and  as  it  is  they  present  richly  varied  masses  of  colour 
without  the  gandiness  and  painful  impression  on  the  eyj  of  colour 
unrelieved  by  nature's  green.  We  have  no  new  varieties  to  note  this 
year,  but  old  favourites  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance — such  sorts  as 
Everestianum,  Brayauum,  Lady  E.  Cathcart,  and  many  others  are  in 
as  great  beauty  as  ever.  Of  varieties  of  more  recent  date,  among 
crimsons  may  be  particularised  Caractacus,  H.  W.  Sargent,  and  Mrs. 
Miluer  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton  and  Purity,  white  ;  rose,  Lady  Armstrong, 
Stella,  Rosabel ;  rosy  purple  and  purple.  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  and 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Heneage.  In  addition  to  the  Rhododendrons  are  two 
plants  in  tubs  of  the  beautiful  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  pyramidal  Conifers,  the  branches 
feathering  close  into  the  stem  and  that  without  a  shade  of  brownneSB, 
withal  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  ordinary  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 

Messrs.  John  Wateuer  &  Sons,  of  Bagshot,  hold  their  exhi- 
bition at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  aud  it, 
too,  is  of  great  excellence.  Alterations  have  this  year  been  made  in 
the  layiug-out  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  a0ord  a  more  complete  view  of 
the  plants  without  exposing  the  boundaries  more  than  is  unavoidable. 
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An  eminence  at  one  end  of  the  tent  gives  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  exhibition  -without  sacrificing  the  idea  of  indefinite  extent. 
Among  the  varieties  especially  to  bo  noted  this  year  are  Loquendnm, 
rose  with  an  orange  blotch,  fine  ;  Notabile,  bright  rose,  good  shape  ; 
Victarnm,  bright  rose,  very  dark  spots;  Baroness  Lionel  Rothschild, 
glowing  crimson,  remarkably  fine  ;  Pantherinam,  rosy  crimson,  spotted 
in  all  the  petals ;  Cynthia,  rose,  very  fine  truss ;  Madame  Van  de 
Weyer,  rosy  crimson,  very  bright;  and  Lady  Emily  Peel,  purplish 
rose,  very  dark  spots.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  as  very  late  varieties, 
that  Henry  Bohn,  Lady  Falmouth,  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  are  as 
yet  only  in  bud. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

JuxE  7  th. 

On  this  occasion  the  tent  was  too  large  for  the  Show ;  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  large  specimens,  and  from  their  absence,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  subjects  exhibited,  the  tent  was  not  so  well  furnished 
as  desirable.  The  severity  of  the  weather  (and  it  is  severity  when 
snow  falls  early  on  a  June  moraing,  even  when  the  wind  is  dead 
north),  no  doubt  deterred  many  from  exposing  the  inmates  of  their 
stoves  to  danger;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  Show  was  not  bo 
effective  as  it  should  have  been — in  short  the  tent  was  too  large  for 
the  prizes  offered.  These  remarks  may  appear  disparaging — they  are 
not  meant  in  that  spirit ;  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  late  years, 
as  it  was  in  years  long  ago,  has  ever  been  the  first  in  carrying  out  the 
real  horticultural  work  of  this  country ;  but  we  speak  now  of  the  Show 
as  a  show,  and  not  in  reference  to  utility.  In  that  respect  it  would 
well  hold  its  own. 

Orchids  were  far  from  numerous,  a  circumstance  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  the  exhibition  was  to  be  held  in  a  tent, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G. 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  Lejton,  sent  in  the  class  for  nine,  Odontoglossum 
Bluntii  with  four  fine  spikes,  Oncidium  papilio  majus,  O,  ampliatum, 
0.  bifolium  in  fine  condition,  O.  Lanceanum  fine,  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  roseum,  Anguloa  Clowesii  with  eleven  flowers,  Cattleya 
Mossiai,  and  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  From  Mr.  Bull, 
Chelsea,  came  good  examples  of  Odontoglossum  Phalrenopsis,  Sacco- 
labium  prsmorsum,  At-rides,  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skiuneri,  and  Cypri- 
pedinm  barbatum  purpureum.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phill- 
pott,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  had  Oncidium  leucochilum  with  a  fine 
raceme.     Mr.  Ward  was  first,  Mr.  Bull  second,  Mr.  Wheeler  third. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  sis  Mr.  Williams  was  first  with  Cypri- 
pedium  eaudatum  with  thirteen  flowers  in  beautiful  condition,  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  C.  barbatum  superbum,  Phalrenopsis  grandiflora, 
Saccolabium  retnsum  with  four  remarkably  fine  racemes,  Vanda 
suavis,  and  Lselia  purpurata.  Mr.  Bull,  who  was  second,  had  a  good 
Oncidium  Phillipsianum,  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  and  O.  Alexandra,  good.  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting,  was  third,  and  had  Aerides  odoratum  blooming  very  freely, 
Aerides  virens  superbum,  Vanda  suavis,  and  a  good  example  of  the 
old  Phajus  Wallichi. 

The  best  single  specimen  was  Cypripedium  eaudatum  from  Mr.  J. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  with  a  score  of  extraordinarily  fine  flowers.  Se- 
cond came  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  with  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Cattleya  lobata  ever  exhibited;  and  third.  Mr.  R.  Laing,  gardener  to 
P.  N.  Flowers,  Esq.,  Furze  Down,  Tooting,  with  a  fine  Laelia  purpu- 
rata rather  past.  A  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bull  for  Cypri- 
pedium niveum  with  four  flowers. 

In  the  classes  for  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Mr.  Ward  was 
first  in  that  for  amateurs  with  a  besutifully-grown  collection,  consist- 
ing of  his  fine  specimen  Statice  profusa,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
previous  reports,  Bougainvillea  glabra  in  charming  condition,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  Cavendishii,  a  large  Dracophyllum 
gracile,  and  Phu^-nocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  its  rosy  everlasting  flowers 
remarkably  fresh  and  bright.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler  with  well-grown  plants  of  the  four  last-named,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  and  Aphelesis  rosea ;  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  MP.,  Regent's  Park,  coming  in  third.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  equal  first  prizes  were  given  to  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sou,  of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  E.  Morse,  of  Epsom.  The  former 
had  a  splendid  specimen  of  Phoenocoraa  prolifera.  Erica  tricolor  dumosa, 
very  large  and  fine,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea.  In  Mr.  Morse's  collection  were  excellent  plants  of  Clero- 
dendron  Balfounanum,  the  beautiful  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  Bou- 
gainvillea glabra  covered  with  its  rosy  bracts. 

Of  Fine-foliaged  Plants  and  Ferns  several  excellent  collections  were 
shown.  Among  the  former  were  very  good  specimens  of  Yucca  aloi- 
folia  variegata,  Encephalartos  Ghellinckii,  Chamaerops  hurailis,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  Zamia  Lehmanni,  Corypha  australis,  Rhopala  cor- 
covadense,  Sabal  Blackburmana,  Cycas  revoluta,  Draciena  indivisa, 
Marantas,  Dasylirions,  and  a  very  large  Beaucarnea  stricta  from  Mr. 
Kellock.  Tlie  prizetakera  were,  for  nine — first,  Mr.  Bull  ;  second,  M. 
Dalli'-re,  of  Ghent ;  third,  Mr.  Taylor,  Lauderdale  House,  Higbgate. 
The  last-named  was  first  for  nix,  Mr.  Kellock,  Stamford  Hill,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Tibbh^s,  gardener  to  A.  Haines,  Esq.,  third.  Of 
hardy  Ferns,  Mr.  Chaff,  gardener  to  A.  Smee,  E'^q.,  Wa'ilington,  sent 
plants  in  fine  health  of  Struthiopteris  gerraanica,  Polypodium  dry- 
opteris,  Scolopendrium  cristato-fligitatura,  Hymenophyllum  tunbridg- 
euse,  Triehomanes  radicans,  Alhyriura  Filix-fwmiua  Iveryannm, 
tftk-ing  first  prizes  both  for  twelve  "and  for  six.     For  the  former  Mr. 


James  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Manor  House,  East  Acton, 
third.  In  the  latter  class  Mr.  James  was  third,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler 
fourth.  In  the  nursei^men's  class  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  were  first 
with  a  beautiful  collection,  in  which  Athyrium  F.-f.  pulchellum,  Ver- 
nonire,  and  plumosnm  were  conspicuous  by  their  fine,  graceful  appear- 
ance.    Messrs.  Jackson  were  second. 

Roses  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  were  in  great  beauty, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Paul  Verdier,  Juno,  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
were  especially  fine.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  fine  specimens  of 
Charles  Lawson  and  others. 

The  only  exhibitor  of  six  LUinms  was  Mr.  Bull,  who  had  a  first 
prize  for  Lihum  Thunbergianum  punctatum,  orange  red  and  orange  ; 
L.  Thunbergianum  bicolor,  very  fine,  orange  and  buff ;  L.  giganteum, 
white  and  crimson  ;  L.  umbellatum,  and  L.  auratum.  These  were 
all  well  grown  and  in  excellent  bloom. 

Of  the  Azaleas  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Torr,  EweU,  who  was  first  both  for  six  and  fifteen. 

In  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr. 
Soder  showed  fine  examples ;  and  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Goddard, 
Pasouies  and  Pyrethrums. 

The  miscellaneous  subjects  were  tolerably  numerous,  and  very  in- 
teresting, although  most  of  them  have  been  before  noticed.  Messrs. 
Veitch  had  the  first  prize  in  this  class  for  a  large  and  fine  collection, 
comprising  several  fine  Orchids,  Nepenthes  Sedeni,  Begonia  Sedeni, 
Crotons,  &:c.,  together  with  cut  specimens  of  Fremontia  caHfomica, 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  in 
flower.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway.  came  second,  also  with  a  fine 
collection,  in  which  were  a  splendid  Anthnrium  Scherzerianum,  Uro- 
pedium  Lindeni.  and  several  other  Orchids,  together  with  a  number 
of  choice  fine-foliaged  plants.  Mr.  Bull  was  third  with  Orchids  and 
fine-foliaged  plants.  In  his  collection  was  the  singular  but  not  pretty 
Godwinia  gigas. 

Mr.  C.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  sent,  not  for  competition,  a  remarkably 
fine  group  of  Rhododendron  The  Queen,  the  plants  forming  gorgeous 
masses  of  bloom.  From  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son,  of  Bagshot, 
came  several  Rhododendrons,  of  which  one  named  Helen  Waterer, 
vermilion  with  a  rose  throat,  was  very  showy,  and  Baroness  Schroder, 
bright  rose,  was  also  very  free-flowering.  The  same  firm  also  con- 
tributed boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons, 
likewise  specimens  of  several  Rptinosporas,  of  which  plumosa  and  its 
variety  aurea  were  very  handsome.  That  called  variegata  was  most 
distinctly  tipped  with  white. 

Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  sent  excellent  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  twenty-four  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
From  M.  Dalliure,  of  Ghent,  came  a  large  collection  of  Palms  and 
other  fiLue-foliaged  plants,  Conifers,  &;e.  ;  from  Mr.  Mann,  of  Brent- 
wood, a  number  of  new  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  which  one  named 
Amabilis  was  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  Mr.  Little,  Twickenham, 
a  nice  group  of  double  Pyrethrums.  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  sent  these, 
Pseonies,  and  other  hardy  plants  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  his  fine 
collection  at  the  Rej^ent's  Park.  Several  extra  prizes  were  awarded, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  prize  list  given  in  another  column. 

Fnnt. — Prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit ; 
but  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  Hed- 
sor,  who  had  a  first  prize  for  a  good-sized  Queen  Pine  Apple,  excellent 
Black  Prince  Grapes,  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Royal  Ascot  Melon,  Royal 
George  Peaches,  Yiolette  Hative  Nectarines,  Black  Tartarian  Cherries, 
and  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries. 

For  three  Queen  Pine  Apples  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  had  a  first  prize  for  well-grown  fruit  weighing 
respectively  4^  lbs.,  A\  lbs.,  and  4  lbs.  6  ozs.  For  a  single  Pine  of  any 
variety  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  H.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Calderstone,  Liverpool,  for  a  heavy  Providence  well  ripened ; 
the  second  to  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a  remark- 
ably tine  Queen  weighing  5  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Miles, 
gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  for  a  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  of  5  lbs. 

The  best  basket  of  Grapes  of  not  less  than  12  lbs.  came  from  Mr. 
Osborne,  Kay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  and  consisted  of  large-berried,  beau- 
tifully coloured  Black  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  who  was  second,  had  also  a  very  good 
basket ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl 
Somers,  Eastuor  Castle.  These,  too,  were  very  fine,  though  not  so 
black  as  some  of  the  others. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  Royal  Ascot,  the  only  Black  Grapes 
shown  were  Black  Hamburgh,  and  these  in  all  cases  were  very  good. 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  was  first  with  large  beauti- 
fully finished  bunches;  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  second ;  and  Mr.  Coleman  third,  these  being 
excellent  bunches,  though  not  so  even  in  berry  nor  so  well  coloured  as 
in  the  other  two  prize  dishes.  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wright, 
Lee,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  others,  sent  well-grown  bunches,  but  not  large, 
and  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot,  their  Royal  Ascot,  very  compact 
and  excellent  in  colour. 

For  White  Grapes  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  large  well-ripened 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  exceedingly 
well  ripened  for  this  time  of  year,  from  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  came 
second ;  third  came  Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  with 
large  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  but  not  so  ripe  as  those  of  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  and  a  fourth  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Osborne,  Finchley,  for 
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the  same  kind.  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle 
Abbey,  exhibited  Golden  Hamburgh ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to 
Mrg.  Drake,  Bignell,  Bicester,  very  fine  bunches  of  Mnscat  of  Alex- 
andria, but  totally  unripe. 

Of  Melons  about  a  score  were  shown.  The  beat  in  the  green-fleshed 
class  came  from  Mr.  Burnett,  gardeuer  to  Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene, 
Dorking ;  the  second  hest  was  Wilson's  Hybrid,  from  Mr.  Ward ;  and 
the  third,  a  small  fruit  of  Hybrid  Cashmere,  from  Mr.  Lynn,  Hedsor. 
Two  large  fruit  of  Prince  of  Wales,  a  cross  between  Meredith's  Hybrid 
Cashmere  and  Heckfield  Hybrid,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Masters,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Sherborne  Castle.  In  scarlet-fleshed,  Mr. 
Masters  was  first  with  a  large  finely-netted  kind,  apparently  Royal 
Ascot ;  second,  Mr.  Lynn,  with  Gem. 

Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  number  of  excellent  dishes  were  shown. 
The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was  Grosse  Mignonne,  large  and  finely 
coloured,  from  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall  Hall, 
Atherstone  ;  Noblesse,  also  fine,  from  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  G.  A. 
Ashby,  Esq.,  Naseby  Woolleys,  was  second  ;  and  an  excellent  dish  of 
Royal  George  from  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  third. 
In  Nectarines,  Violette  Hutive,  large  and  splendidly  coloured,  from 
Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  was  first ;  next  came  Mr.  Miles, 
with  fine  fruit  of  Royal  George,  also  highly  coloured  ;  and  third,  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  with  Hunt's  Tawny.-  The  only  other  kind  shown 
was  Elruge. 

Of  Figs  there  were  only  three  dishes.  The  first  prize  went  to  ex- 
cellent Brown  Ischia  from  Mr.  Miles  ;  the  second  to  Brown  Turkey 
from  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge. 

In  Cheiries,  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  was  first  with 
a  splendid  dish  of  Black  Tartarian  ;  second,  Mr.  Lynn,  with  a  fine 
■dish  of  Elton. 

In  Strawberries,  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  and  Mr.  Miles,  were  re- 
spectively first  and  second,  the  one  with  British  Queen,  the  other  with 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  both  very  large  and  beautifully  ripened. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Mr.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  P.  Shirley, 
Esq.,  Lower  Eatington  Park,  had  a  second  prize  for  two  dishes  of 
Royal  George  Peach,  not  large  but  very  well  ripened  ;  and  a  splendid 
dish  of  Tomatoes,  from  Mr.  Miles,  was  third. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  for 
three  dishes  of  early  Peas,  to  include  Alpha  and  Invicta.  The  first 
was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  gardener  to  E.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawley 
Court,  Henley,  with  the  two  named,  and  Little  Gem,  the  poda  of  the 
latter  remarkably  well  filled ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Garland, 
gardener  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  Eallerton,  for  Sangster's  No.  1, 
and  the  two  sorts  named. 


Nevill,  Silver  Tricolor;  Wellington,  Nosegay,  with  large  deep  crimson 
scarlet  flowers,  very  fine  ;  Sir  C.  Napier,  scarlet,  with  flowers  quite 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  Mont  Blanc ;  a  second-class  one  for  lanthe, 
magenta  tinged  scarlet,  beautiful  in  colour. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  Mr.  J.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  for 
Dracfena  lutescens  stricta,  Acer  palmatum  crispum,  A.  palmatam 
roaeum  dissectum,  Xanthosoma  Lindeui,  and  a  second-class  for  Epi- 
dendrum  panicnlatum.  M.  Mackoy,  of  Liege,  had  similar  awards  for 
Lycopodium  mandiocauum,  L.  laxifolium,  L.  dichotomum,  and  Til- 
landsia  Morreniana. 

Mr.  George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  sent  several 
Pelargoniums,  of  which  Flame,  Nosegay  scarlet,  received  a  first-class 
certificate,  and  Polly  King,  pale  salmon,  of  good  shape,  had  one  of 
the  second  class.  Double  Petunia  Pantaloon,  very  double  and  ex- 
tremely showy,  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Barron  at 
Chiswick,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  a  special  was  given 
to  Chysis  aurea  flowered  in  the  Society's  garden.  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Ipswich,  had  a  second-class  certificate  for  Lathyrus  Sibthorpii,  a  pretty 
purple-flowered  perennial  from  Greece. 

A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitcli  for  specimens  of 
Lfelia  majalis;  and  one  to  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  for  a  fine 
collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Clematis  from  the  open  air.  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  had  a  second-class  certificate  for  Solanum  ciliatum,  re- 
cently figured  in  this  Journal ;  Mr.  Bull  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Oncidiom  cryptocopis  ;  Mr.  Croucher  a  similar  award  for  Agave  re- 
volnta  variegata,  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  green  over  a  hroad 
band  at  the  margin,  and  a  special  certificate  for  his  collection  of 
Agaves.  Mr.  Ball  sent  a  number  of  new  plants  recently  exhibited, 
Messrs.  Cripps  cut  hlooms  of  Clematis,  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sngden 
a  large  collection  of  blooms  of  Lilies  and  Irises. 

The  following  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  received  first-class 
certificates — viz.,  Polypodium  vulgare  Whytei  and  Polystichum  an- 
gulare  pulchrnm  Bellairsiae,  AthyriumFiliz-foemina  trifidum,  a  pretty 
variety,  one  of  the  second-class. 


Fruit  Committee. — G.  F.Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Temple, 
gardener,  Markinch,  Balbirnie,  sent  a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
Grape  cut  in  November  last,  and  the  stalk  kept  in  a  bottle  of  water 
since  that  time.  It  was  in  good  preservation,  of  full  flavour,  and 
received  the  special  commendation  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Temple 
■farther  sent  examples  of  Apples  grown  in  the  gardens  of  W.  Ballagall, 
Esq.,  Fife,  in  good  preservation.  Mr.  J.  Parker,  The  Gardens,  Monnt 
Vernon,  Barnsley,  sent  a  dish  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  flavour  of 
which  was  gone.  Mr.  Gardiner,  The  Gardens,  Lower  Eatington  Park, 
Stratford- on- Avon,  sent  a  collection  of  Apples  in  very  good  condition, 
to  which  a  special  certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Batters,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor, 
sent  a  dish  of  Strawberry  Dr.  Hogg,  of  fair  size  and  poor  flavour. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Veitch,  nurseryman,  Exeter,  sent  examples  of  a  Fig, 
stated  to  be  new,  which  proved  to  be  the  true  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Douglas,  gardener,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  Essex,  sent  an  example 
of  a  white-fleshed  Melon  named  Loxford  Hall.  Mr.  G.  Skinner,  gar- 
dener to  C.  W.  Finzel,  Esq.,  Frankfort  Hall,  Clevedon,  sent  a  seed- 
ling Melon  from  Canada,  which  proved  of  poor  flavour. 

Mr.  Cox,  gardener,  Madresfield  Court,  Groat  Malvern,  sent  exam- 
ples of  a  Cabbage  Lettuce,  called  the  New  Paris  Market  Lettuce,  fine 
firm  close  heart. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison,  Bracebridge  Vicarage,  Lincoln,  exhibited 
examples  of  a  Lettuce  considered  to  be  new,  but  which  the  Committee 
thought  considerably  resembled  the  Red-edged  Drumhead,  The  hearts 
were  very  firm  and  solid,  and  had  stood  the  winter  well. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  sent  examples  of  the  following  sorts  of 
Parsley: — Light  Moss  Curled,  Hurst's  Hybrid  Moss  Curled,  Cattell's 
Exquisite  Curled,  Earley's  Selected  Double,  Dark  Moss  Curled,  Tyn- 
ingham  Extra  Curled,  and  Curled. 

Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  sent  three  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
Grape  in  very  splendid  condition,  and  of  good  flavour.  These  had 
been  cut  three  months,  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots  kept  in  a  bottle  of 
water  for  that  time.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Tillery 
further  exhibited  a  small  bunch  of  Foster's  White  Seedling  of  this 
aoason's  growth,  and  a  fine  dish  of  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine,  Sir  C. 
Napier  Strawberries,  and  May  Duke  Cherries,  for  which  the  Committee 
awarded  a  special  certificate. 

Floral  Committee  — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Masters,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Perpetual  Clove  Miss  Joliffe,  noticed  in  a  previous  report ;  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  a  second-class  certificate  for  Lady  Blanche  Pink,  a 
very  fine  white  variety.  Mr.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor,  had  first-class 
certificates  for  Pelargoniums  Cresar.  Conquest,  Lord  Byron,  Achieve- 
ment,  and  Blue   Bell ;    and  Mr,  William   Paul  for  Lady  Dorothy 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

HORTICULTTTRAL    DEPARTMENT      OF      THE    LONDON    INTERNATIONAL 

Exhibition,  1871. — 1.  By  a  Minute  of  Council,  dated  April  6th,  1870, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition,  to  act  as 
Permanent  Secretaries  of  the  horticultural  section  of  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  the  management  of  which  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  namely: — Dr.  Hogg,  F.L.S.,  for  the 
Fruit  Department ;  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  for  the  foreign  division  of  the 
Floral  Department ;  T.  Moore,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  for  the  home  division  of 
the  Floral  Department.  These  gentlemen  have  been  accordingly  deputed 
to  carry  out  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  conduct  all  corre- 
spondence relating  thereto.  2.  Foreign  horticulturists  may  enter  and 
exhibit  novelties  or  any  other  ohjects  of  interest  at  any  meetings  of  the 
Fruit  or  Floral  Committee.  3.  Such  foreign  horticulturists  as  may  he 
accredited  to  represent  their  respective  countries  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion, or  who  may  attend  in  the  capacity  of  distinguished  visitors,  will 
he  installed  pro  tern,  aa  members  of  the  Scientific  Fruit  or  Floral  Com- 
mittee, and  will  be  invited  to  join  in  their  deliberations,  conforming  at 
the  same  time  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  respective  Committees, 
which  require  that  members  should  retire  while  subjects  in  which  they 
are  personally  interested  are  being  adjudicated  upon.  4.  The  Secre- 
taries will  form,  c.c  officio,  the  nucleus  of  an  international  jury  for  the 
adjudication  of  all  foreign  novelties  exhibited  in  this  department ;  and 
in  order  that  nothing  of  importance  may  be  overlooked,  or  may  fail  to 
receive  full  consideration,  they  will  at  each  meeting  during  the  season 
{May  to  Octoher)  invite  the  assistance  of  such  members  (home  or 
foreign)  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  respectively  as  may  be 
known  to  be  authorities  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  classes  of  flowers 
or  fruits  to  he  exhibited.  5.  The  permanent  exhibitions  will  be  judged 
in  the  manner  already  indicated,  so  far  as  the  conditions  will  admit. 
They  will  he  examined  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  month  (May  to 
October),  and  marks  will  be  recorded  at  each  examination  in  favour  of 
the  meritorious  features  of  each  competing  exhibition,  which  marks 
will  be  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  rewards  distributed 
accordingly.  In  addition  to  this,  a  medal  may  also  be  awarded  to  any 
exhibitor  for  any  specially  meritorious  display  noted  during  the  season. 
6.  The  awards  made  to  novelties  shown  by  foreign  exhibitors  will  consist 
of  the  usual  certificates  (first  and  second  class)  granted  by  the  Society 
for  similar  subjects.  7.  When  foreigners  exhibit  in  the  classes  defined 
in  the  Society's  schedule,  they  must  conform  to  the  general  regulations, 
but  those  who  compete  successfully  may,  if  they  desire  it,  on  notification 
to  the  Secretary,  obtain  medals  instead  of  the  money  prizes.  8.  The 
prizes  awarded  for  the  permanent  exhibitions,  as  well  as  those  to 
foreigners  for  special  exhibitions,  hor.9  Jr  coiiconrs,  such  as  (1)  groups 
of  new  plants,  Orchids,  Palms,  Apples,  Pears,  or  any  similar  prominent 
subjects;  (2)  miscellaneous  or  mixed  groups  of  plants,  flowers,  or 
fruits  ;  or  (3)  remarkable  individual  specimens,  will  consist  of  medals. 
Those  who  may  desire  to  commute  the  medals  for  money  or  articles  of 
value  must  notify  the  same  to  the  respective  Secretaries  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  9-  In  forwarding  objects  for  exhibition  (especially 
flowers  or  perishable  fruits),  when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
person  in  charge,  exhibitors  are  advised  to  take  especial  care  to  forward 
the  bill  of  lading  in  due  time  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  James  Rich- 
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ards,  at  the  Society's  Offices,  Sontli  Eeusington,  as  in  default  of  the 
receipt  of  this  document  delay  has  already  in  some  cases  taken  place 
in  the  delivery  of  perishable  objects  sent  fur  exhibition.  10.  In  all 
other  respects,  and  in  so  far  as  they  apply,  foreigners  will  he  guided  by 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Society's  Exhibitions,  as  printed  in  the 
schedules. 

Mesbks.  Jaitf.s  Caetek  &  Co.  liberally  offer  upwards  of 

£100  in  prizes  for  Specimen  Roots  of  Mangel,  Swedes,  KobI 
Rabi,  Turnip,  &e.,  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  them,  and 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired 
by  intending  competitors.  The  roots  will  be  judged  on  the 
premises,  at  237,  High  Holbom,  by  practical  farmers,  on  Friday, 
November  24th,  and  the  prize  roots  will  be  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Carter's  stand  in  the  north  gallery  at  the  annual  Smithfield 
Club  Show  in  December. 

■ Mahket   Gakdening    in   Coknwall. — Every  year   the 

number  of  acres  cultivated  in  West  Cornwall  for  the  supply  of 
the  London  market  is  increasing,  and  now  a  very  large  extent 
of  ground  is  thus  devoted.  Three  trucks  of  fine  Strawberries 
have  been  forwarded  this  week,  and  dnting  the  twelve  months 
ended  on  the  27th  of  JMay  last  about  3800  tons  of  Broccoli  and 
above  3000  tons  of  Potatoes  were  despatched  by  rail,  principally 
to  the  metropolis.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gulval, 
near  Penzance,  twenty-five  acres  are  covered  by  Gooseberry 
bushes.  The  cultivation  of  Strawberries  is  being  very  cou- 
Biderably  increased. 


THE  GAYEST  OF  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 

I  JlM  going  to  write  an  account  of  tlie  members  of  the  American 
flora  wliieh  are  famous  for  beauty  and  fit  for  British  gardens.  At 
the  present  time,  when  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  are  fast  becoming 
fashionable,  and  the  ordinary  system  of  bedding  is  jjiving  up  part  of 
the  prominent  position  it  held  a  few  years  ago,  I  feel  sure  that  any 
information  regarding  the  fresh  candidates  for  admii-ation  will  be  wel- 
come to  many.  My  remarks  will  all  be  the  result  of  observations 
tahen  amidst  the  living  realities  just  as  these  occur  in  their  native 
haunts.  It  may  take  a  long  time  for  me  to  accomplish  this  under- 
taking, but  if  I  am  spared  I  shall  proceed  steadily  until  my  task  is 
finished,  and  always  endeavour  to  do  my  work  faithfully. 

In  Kentucky,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  tlowers  of  spring  is  Claytonia 
virginica,  or  Spring-beanty,  or  Glad-tidings.  It  may  be  in  England 
or  Scotland,  but  I  never  saw  it  there  ;  and  yet  it  should  be  grown 
everywhere,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  little  gems  imaginable. 
No  spot  comes  amiss  to  it,  and  it  is  the  Daisy  of  this  region.  Woods, 
in  which  the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  furnish  all  it  desires,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  least  afraid  to  take  the  open  pastures  where  the  soil  is  as  hard 
as  a  road,  and  it  is  quite  plentiful  on  cultivated  ground.  Claytonia 
perfoliata  and  Claytonia  sibirica  are  common  in  European  gardens, 
but  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  annuals.  This  species  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  perennial ;  and  the  corm  which  enables  it  to 
he  so  is  sometimes  buried  2  inches  underground.  The  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  succulency  about  them.  A 
specimen  which  is  5  inches  above  the  ground  may  be  considered  rather 
more  than  the  average  size.  The  stem  bears  at  its  apex  a  consider- 
able raceme  of  flowers,  and  a  little  way  down  are  a  couple  of  opposite 
leaves.  The  corolla  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  an  ordinary  scarlet 
Pelargonium,  and  the  petals  are  very  neat  and  spreading,  white,  or 
between  white  and  a  delicate  pink,  with  a  little  yellow  near  the  base. 
The  veins  of  the  petals  are  rose-coloured,  and  then  the  blossoms 
glisten  when  the  sunlight  plays  upon  them.  The  anthers  are  of  a  rich 
red  tint.  I  cannot  describe  the  charm  which  this  little  plant  gives  to 
the  places  in  which  it  abounds. 

By  the  side  of  the  preceding  grows  Viola  cncuUata,  and  it,  too,  is  at 
its  gayest  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  This  is  none  of  your  modest 
Violets  retiring  and  hiding  in  the  shade,  and  the  sun  shines  on  no 
brighter  or  richer  blue  than  that  of  the  corolla  of  this  plant.  Out  in 
the  meadows,  amongst  the  pure  gi-een  young  leaves  of  Poa  pratensis, 
this  has  no  peer  at  this  time  of  year.  In  my  efforts  after  the  applica- 
tion of  generalisations,  I  remember  how  I  used  to  spoil  this  lovely 
plant  when  I  had  charge  of  it  at  Ivew.  Along  with  many  more 
requiring  the  same  sort  of  treatment  as  this,  I  put  it  beneath  the  dark 
shadow  of  an  ugly  screen,  and  indalged  in  a  lot  of  other  foolishnesses, 
such  as  putting  many  little  stones  about  its  roots.  This  last,  however, 
wa'i  performed  at  the  bidding  of  another.  I  am  going  to  be  very  candid 
and  tfdl  my  miKtakea.  fueling  certain  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  put 
others  on  their  guard. 

Martiusia  virginica. — It  is  now  early  in  April,  and  this  plant  is  at 
the  zenith  of  its  beauty.  Often,  as  I  wander  along  through  the  woods 
in  which  it  is  found,  I  wish  that  some  of  my  friends  in  Britain — any 
lover  of  herbaceous  plants,  like  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull,  or  Mr.  Sutherland 
— could  be  with  mo  to  enjoy  so  rich  a  treat  aa  that  which  is  afforded 
by  a  quantity  of  this  in  full  flower.  I  have  referred  to  it  as  a  forest 
plant,  but  I  may  add  that  it  stands  exposure  well.  I  got  ample  proof 
of  this  tho  other  day.  In  a  little  garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington 
I  saw  a  bed  of  it  in  full  bloom,  as  healthy  as  could  be,  and  quite  open 
to  tho  Bun  daring  the  whole  day.     And  this  is  not  by  any  means  a 


small  plant.  It  rises  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is,  therefore,  when 
other  things  are  taken  into  account,  admirably  adapted  for  a  mixed 
border,  and  would  look  glorious  anywhere.  I  am  not  certain  that  it 
would  care  about  much  shifting — a  practice  I  have  heard  lauded  with- 
out stint.  The  leaves  have  all  the  delicacy  of  tint  of  FuuUia  grandi- 
flora,  and  they  are  quite  as  large  as  those  of  that  plant.  The  stem, 
bearing  at  its  summit  the  raceme  of  flowers,  has  foliage  all  the  way  up. 
I  feel  certain  that  I  cannot  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  corolla.  It 
is  about  1  inch  long,  and  comparatively  narrow  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  ;  it  widens  towards  the  mouth,  and  ultimately  becomes  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  across,  and  cup-shaped,  whilst  throughout  it  is 
almost  transparent,  and  of  an  exquisite  blue  or  pink  colour.  In  con- 
clusion, I  believe  that  this  must  be  a  scarce  plant  in  England,  and  it 
was  not  in  Kew  Gardens  in  1870.  I  need  hardly  add  that,  being  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  it  is  certain  to  be  quite  hardy  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  Viola  cueullata  begins  to  decline,  Viola  striata  starts  to  ex- 
pand its  cream-coloured  blossoms.  The  stem  of  the  former  species 
never  rises  above  the  ground,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  stem  of  this 
one.  Though  not  so  gay,  nor  yet  so  capable  of  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  flowers  as  the  earlier  kind  already  referred  to,  still  it  well 
deserves  attention  wherever  a  pleasing  variety  is  maintained  by  means 
of  well-marked  species.  In  short,  no  lover  of  good  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  can  afford  to  be  without  this.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Viola 
pubescens,  which  is  produced  simringly  hereabouts,  and  may  be  known 
immediately  from  any  other  American  Viola  by  its  yellow  coroUn,  re- 
minding one  of  a  small  form  of  Viola  lutea.  The  two  species  now 
under  consideration  have  not  yet  been  found  by  me  out  of  woods  in 
which  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  as  deep  as  you  like,  and  without  a  stone. 
One  evening,  early  in  April,  I  went  out  on  ashort  botanical  excur- 
sion, and  was  rewarded  by  tinding  any  quantity  of  Trillium  sessile,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  Phlox  divaricata,  and  both  in  full  blossom, 
and  growing  in  a  wood  without  mu^h  shade  ;  although  I  have  observed 
that  the  vitality  was  by  far  the  greatest  where  protection  most  abounded, 
and  indeed  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  these  plants  on  cleared 
lands. 

Trillium  sessile,  like  all  the  members  of  the  curious  and  beautiful 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  has  first  three  leaves  in  a  whorl,  then  three 
sepals,  next  three  pistils,  afterwards  come  six  stameRs,  and  finally  three 
carpels  forming  the  pistil.  Tho  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  sepals,  and 
the  petals  of  this  species  are  all  sessile  ;  and  hence  the  trivial  name  is 
sound,  inasmuch  as  it  is  descriptive.  The  leaves  of  this,  in  addition 
to  being  sessile,  are  ovate,  and  veiy  often  marked  with  large  black 
spots,  such  as  occur  on  Arum  maculatum.  The  petals  grow  erect,  or 
nearly  so,  are  lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long  and  of  a  dark  purplish 
colour,  and  this  last  is  also  true  of  the  inner  side  of  the  sepals,  the 
outer  side  of  these  being  nearly  green.  The  specimens  which  I  saw 
were  never  above  7  inches  high. 

Well  deserving  of  every  attention  as  Trillium  sessile  is,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  lovely  a  plant  as  Phlox  divaricata.  This  was  a  great  favourite 
with  me,  even  when  I  knew  it  endeavouring  to  grow  in  a  pot  half  full 
of  drainage,  and  baving  the  soil  dried  off  in  the  winter  time.  It  is, 
however,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  to  be  admired  as  it  deserves,  it 
should  be  seen  springing  freely  and  faultless  from  its  native  soil,  and 
surrounded  by,  and  mixed  with,  its  appropriate  associates.  What  a 
gem  this  would  make  for  a  rockwork !  It  should  have  a  nook  into 
which  the  extremely  intense  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  never  go,  and  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  do  admirably  if  set  out  in  a  plantation,  and  cared 
for  until  it  took  root.  It  is  not  a  tall  plant,  as  I  have  not  observed 
any  above  1  foot  high.  It  may  be  known  from  any  other  perennial 
American  Phlox  by  the  corolla,  the  lobes  of  which  are  notched  at  the 
end,  and  by  the  leaves  being  remote.  The  corolla  is  of  a  pale  lilac  or 
bluish  purple  colour,  and  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  common  Texan 
annualPhlox  Drummondi. — JoHx  Duncan,  LcAn'jtoUy  Kcatucfcy^  U.3^ 
(in  The  Gardener). 


DINNER  AND  PRESENTATION  to  MR.  THOMSON, 
DALKEITH   GARDENS. 

On  the  31st  of  May  a  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Dalkeith  Gardens  to  superin- 
tend his  extensive  vineyards  on  Twcedside,  and  a  presentation  was 
made  to  him  of  two  hundred  sovereigns,  and  a  handsome  service  of 
silver  plate,  richly  chased,  and  bearing  Mr.  Thomson's  initials,  Tho 
silver  plate  bore  the  following  inscription  : — 

'■  Presented,  along  with  a  purse  of  two  hundred  sovereigns,  to  Wm. 
Thnmson,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  leaving  Dalkeith  Gardens  to 
superintend  his  extensive  vineyards  on  Tweedside,  by  a  number  of 
altrtcbed  friends  la  Scotland,  England,  find  Ireland,  to  mark  the  high 
regard  in  which  they  hold  him— on  personal,  professitmal,  and  public 
grounds  ;  and  the  warm  wishes  they  entertain  for  his  future  success  and 
happiness.    May  31, 1):<71." 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Waterloo  Hotel.  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell, 
Dalkeith,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  giving  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  and 
the  healths  of  tho  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bnecleuch,  then  said — I  come 
now  to  tho  toast  of  the  eveuiug — the  health  of  our  esteemed  and  re- 
spected guest.  The  propm^ty  of  the  course  we  aro  now  taking  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out,  for  I  have  met  with  no  one  to  whom  this  very 
course  did  not  suggest    itself   the  moment  Mr.  Thomson's    purpose 
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of  leaving  Dalbeitli  became  Imown.  It  conld  not  be  otherwise. 
[Applause.]  Tlie  testimonial  about  to  be  presented  is  the  joint  con- 
tribution of  three  hundred  individuals  resident  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  and  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  value  of  these  con- 
tributions has  been  much  enhanced  by  the  friendly  and  affectionate 
terms  in  which,  when  transmitting  them,  they  have  referred  to  the 
character  and  claims  of  Mr.  Thomson.  [Applause.]  The  subscriptions 
handed  to  the  Treasurers  amount  to  £330;  and  this  amount,  partly 
in  gold  and  partly  in  silver  plate — deducting,  of  course,  the  necessary 
expenses  and  the  gifts  for  the  Misses  Thomson — it  will  be  my  privilege, 
before  sitting  down,  to  present  to  Mr.  Thomson.  The  inscription  on 
the  testimonial  bears  that  it  is  presented  on  personal,  professional,  and 
public  grounds  ;  and  in  this  combination  of  claims  on  the  part  of  our 
guest  consists,  undoubtedly,  the  real  significance  of  the  movement  and 
the  real  value  of  the  gift.  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  of  the  strictly 
professional  claims  of  Mr.  Thomson,  nor  can  that  be  necessary  in  the 
■presence  of  so  many  skilful  horticulturists.  These  will  be  the  readiest 
to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Thomson  stands,  and  has  long  stood,  at  the 
very  head  of  his  profession ;  that  he  has  done  incomparably  more  for 
gardening  in  this  conntry  than  any  other  man  ;  and  that,  while  he 
has  elevated  the  social  and  scientific  condition  of  the  gardener,  he  has, 
at  the  saine  time,  by  bis  urbanity  and  helpfulness,  by  his  recognition 
of  practical  merit,  and  his  ri^-adiness  to  promote  and  reward  it,  won 
.for  himself  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  esteem,  confidence,  and  grati- 
tude of  his  professional  brethren.  [Cheers.]  An  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  nine  of  Mr.  Tbomson's  old 
foremen — then  resident  at  a  great  distance  from  him  and  from  each 
other — joined  in  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  and  valuable  testi- 
monial, expressive  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  which  they  continued 
to  cherish  towards  their  former  chief.  That  proceeding,  we  must  all 
feel,  was  highly  honourable  to  both  parties — to  the  master,  as  evincing 
the  genuine  kindness  of  his  rule;  and  to  the  foremen,  for  their  grateful 
recollection  of  his  free  and  improving  service.  [Applause.]  It  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  most  of  the  names  inscribed  on  that  earlier  testi- 
monial occur  again  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  testimonial  of  the 
evening — a  circumstance  which  will  no  doubt  enbance  its  value  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Thomson,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  kindly  relations 
once  established  in  Dalkeith  Gardens  remain  unaffected  by  change  of 
residence  and  by  lapse  of  time.  [Cheers.]  It  only  remains,  in  a 
closing  sentence,  to  refer  to  those  public  services  of  our  esteemed  guest, 
of  which,  no  less  than  of  his  personal  and  professional  merits,  these 
testimonials  must  be  regarded  as  the  recognition.  There  are  few  de- 
partments of  public  usefulness  in  which,  during  his  sixteen-years  resi- 
dence amongst  us,  Mr.  Thomson  has  not  taken  a  prominent  place.  In 
all  movements  with  a  view  to  social  or  sanitary  improvement,  to  the 
spread  of  scientific  education,  or  to  the  expression  of  public  sentiment 
on  matters  of  benevolent,  loyal,  patriotic,  or  national  interest,  Mr. 
Thomson  might  always  be  counted  on  for  warm  sympathy  and  impor- 
tant practical  service.  [Applause.]  And  hence  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  friends  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  public  labours  have 
united  with  those  related  to  him  only  by  personal  and  professional  ties 
in  expressing  their  high  esteem  for  his  character,  and  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  services.  [Applause.]  Permit  me  now,  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  name  of  the  friends  present  and  absent  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  testimonial,  to  ask  you  to  accept  of  the  same,  and  to 
receive  from  me,  in  their  name,  the  assurance  of  our  cordial  esteem, 
our  grateful  sense  of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  community, 
and  our  warm  and  friendly  wishes  for  your  success  and  happiness  in 
the  extensive  and  important  enterprise  in  which  you  are  about  to 
engage.     [Cheers.] 

The  presentation  was  made  amid  great  cheering. 

Mr.  Thomson  rose,  amid  loud  cheers,  to  reply.  He  said  that  he 
had  now  for  a  long  course  of  years  followed  an  arduous  pursuit — a 
pursuit  requiring  great  mental  and  bodily  exercise — and  he  certainly 
had  to-day  received  an  unexpected  reward  for  his  labours.  He  had 
only  had  two  employers  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  received  and  retained  their  confidence.  [Applause.] 
That  of  itself  was  sufficient  reward  for  anything  he  had  been  able  to 
do.  He  had  received  unexampled  kindness  from  gentlemen  in  various 
ranks  of  society  ;  and  to  be  in  contact  with  many  of  these  and  asso- 
ciate with  them,  would  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  auy  man  for  any  extra 
labour  he  might  take  in  promoting  whatever  science  he  might  be  con- 
nected with.  [Applause.]  That  he  had  been  useful  in  some  degree 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Dalkeith  he  was  ready  to  admit.  He  believed  that 
anything  he  had  done  in  that  way  had  had  their  Graces'  consent,  and 
that,  thei'efore,  any  thanks  were  not  so  much  due  to  bim  and  to  any- 
thing within  himself  as  to  the  liberality  of  those  whom  it  was  his 
honour  to  serve.  [Applause.]  As  to  his  connection  with  horticulture, 
and  especially  to  the  men  under  him,  ho  believed  that  they  bad  num- 
bered between  two  and  three  huudred  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that, 
outside  of  his  own  family,  his  greatest  pleasure  had  been  in  his  con- 
tact with  his  men.  [Applause.]  Of  all  that  number,  as  far  as  he 
could  remember,  he  had  not  had  occasion  to  dismiss  above  three  or 
four  for  any  misconduct,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever  guilty  of  a 
crime  that  came  to  his  knowledge.  Many  of  them  were  occupying  the 
first  positions  in  the  kingdom  in  the  calling  they  followed.  One  of 
them  was  with  the  Queen  at  Frogmore,  another  with  the  Dnke  of 
Devonshire;  his  brother  was  at  Drumlaurig,  and  Mr.  Knight  at  Floors 
Castle.  He  conld  mention  a  long  list  of  nohlemen  to  whom  he  had 
supplied  gardeners  ;  and  he  believed  that  in  every  case  tlmy  bad  friren 


satisfaction.  [Applause.]  If  he  had  accomplished  nothing  more  in 
a  comparatively  long  and  arduous  life  than  the  training  and  bringing 
into  good  social  position  in  the  calling  they  followed  of  so  many  ex- 
cellent men,  he  would  have  felt  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain. 
[Applause.]  No  man  could  occupy  the  position  he  had  so  long  filled 
— for  nearly  thirty-four  years  now  as  master — without  doing  something 
towards  the  promotion  of  horticulture.  He  had  done  what  lay  in  his 
power  to  advance  that  noble  art ;  for,  after  all  their  Sights  of  fancy 
and  fine  philosophies,  they  must  return  to  the  earth  for  their  sus- 
tenance. He  held  that  horticulture  was  the  pioneer  of  all  successful 
cultivation  ;  and  the  only  thing  which  he  regretted  in  the  part  of  it 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  want  of  a  proper  definition  as  to  what  a 
gardener  was.  Every  man  who  handled  a  spade  or  a  knife  was  called 
a  gardener ;  it  would  be  as  well  to  call  every  butcher  a  doctor. 
[Laughter.]  But  a  man  to  be  a  scientific  horticulturist  required  a 
course  of  study  not  very  different  from  that  required  by  the  medical 
profession.  In  fact,  as  surgeons,  the  gardeners  were  before  the  medical 
profession.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  For  instance,  if  they  met 
with  a  tree  with  a  bad  head,  they  cut  it  off  at  once,  and  put  on  a  good 
one.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  doctors  had  not  arrived  at  that 
y6t,  and  when  they  did,  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  good  ones. 
[Renewed  laughter  and  cheers.]  Mr.  Thomson  made  some  further 
remarks  expressive  of  his  gi-atitnde  for  the  kindness  which  had  been 
extended  to  him,  and  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  present  from  a 
distance  to  testify  their  respect  for  himself.  He  resumed  his  seat 
amid  loud  cheers. 


SOIME  PREDATORY  INSECTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS.— No.  10. 
In  again  entering  upon  the  subject  of  predatory  insects  I  feel 
constrained  to  state,  regretfully  and  respectfally,  that  I  mast 
decline  to  bestow  auy  commendations  on  the  numerous  pro- 
prietary compounds  which  are  advertised  aa  being  of  value  for 
the  destruction  of  the  gardener's  foes.  Some  of  these,  in  the 
form  of  powders,  liquids,  &c.,  may  be  very  good,  for  anything  I 
know  ;  but  as  their  composition  is,  generally  speaking,  a  matter 
of  doubt,  and  as  a  eulogy  of  any  one  of  these  might  look  as  if 
I  had  received  "  baekslieesh  "  to  put  in  a  puff  by  the  way,  I 
shall  let  them  all  pass.  Those  which  have  really  good  qualities 
may  speak  for  themselves  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  as  translated  by  Pope,  and  say, 

"  Praise  from  a  friend  and  censure  from  a  foe 
Ai'e  lost  on  hearers  who  our  merits  know." 

One  other  remark  in  passing  to  the  insects  I  wish  to  com- 
ment upon  in  this  paper.  I  was  reminded  recently  by  a  friend's 
query  that  there  is  a  misapprehension  prevalent  amongst  some 
persons,  to  the  efiect  that  grasshoppers  are  very  iujurious  to 
gardens,  should  they  be  abundant  there.  In  the  first  place, 
let  it  be  noted  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  gardens  in 
any  numbers,  being  more  partial  to  lanes  and  grassy  places. 
In  the  second  place,  when  they  do  occur  in  the  gardener's 
domain  they  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  very  unfrtqaently  at- 
tack flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruits.  In  fact,  the  great  green 
grasshopper  (A.  viridissima),  might  be  rather  encouraged  aa  a 
gardener's  friend,  for  it  is  now  fully  believed  that  this  species 
preys  occasionally  on  smaller  insects.  No  doubt  one  cause, 
perhaps  the  cause,  of  this  supposition  is  the  similarity  in  form 
between  the  grasshoppers  and  the  locust,  as  ordinaiily  seen  in 
figures,  though  almost  unknown  in  actual  existence  in  these 
islands.  Occasionally,  too,  accounts  have  appeared,  copied 
from  foreign  or  colonial  newspapers,  of  the  ravages  commuted 
by  what  are  called  grasshoppers,  though  really  they  are  insects 
belonging  to  other  orthopterous  species ;  so  that,  when  taking 
a  country  stroll  in  the  summer,  the  horticulturist  may  listen  to 
the  rather  monotonous  "zic-zic"  or  "zap-zap"  of  the  grass- 
hopper, a  sound  which  some  people  rather  admire,  and  not 
recognise  in  it  the  voice  of  an  enemy. 

One  thing  more,  however,  by  way  of  addendum.  Crickets, 
as  even  the  unscientific  perceive,  are  nearly  allied  to  grass- 
hoppers. Of  the  mole  cricket  I  have  spoken.  The  field  cricket, 
common  enough  in  the  localities  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
confines  itself  chiefiy  to  them,  and  cannot  be  deemed  a  destruc- 
tive insect ;  but  I  have  strong  suspicions  that,  at  least  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  the  house  cricket  in  spricg  and  summer, 
like  its  companion  the  cockroach,  takes  occasional  excursions 
into  gardens.  Having,  some  years  ago,  to  pa^s  on  several 
evenings  through  maiket  gardens,  or  at  least  along  a  lane  in- 
tersecting these,  I  heard  with  some  surprise  the  loud-toned 
chirp  of  the  house  cricket.  Owing  to  the  dusky  light  my  lyes 
cuulii  not  verify  the  report  of  my  ears,  but  as  it  was  not  iu  the 
le&vy,  likely  that  the  field  cricket  occurred  there,  it  must  have 
beeu  the  domestic  species,  and  it  had  probably  journeyed 
thi'hof  from  sou.i-t  Imucits  ■aIiIcIi  flaukcd  one  bide  of  Lhe  g'lidbu 
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ground.  A  hint,  therefore,  may  suggest  itself  to  market  gar- 
deners. If  you  let  off  part  of  your  land  for  building  purposes, 
beware  of  the  crickets  and  cockroaches  which  the  tenants  may 
introduce  into  the  neighbourhood. 

At  last  I  arrive  at  the  insect  I  have  in  view — literally  so  ;  at 
least,  I  had  it  in  view  the  other  day  nearer  than  I  wished, 
when,  stooping  down  in  my  garden,  an  individual  and  his  fluid 
habitation  were  jerked  from  a  twig  upon  my  eye,  and  for  a 
time  prevented  me  from  seeing  anything  else.  The  Cuckoo- 
spit  (Cercopis  spumaria)  is  a  familiar  species  to  us  in  the  gar- 


Cercopis  spumaria. 
a,  Perfect  insect  magniiied ;  6,  froth  ;  c,  larva. 

den  and  in  the  open  country  throughout  May  and  Jane,  when 
it  is  seen  in  its  larval  condition.  Little,  it  any  notice,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  taken  of  it  in  books  which  treat  of  the  insects 
troublesome  to  the  gardener,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  a  nuisance, 
for  it  attaches  itself  to  shrubs,  to  the  produce  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  to  flowering  plants,  diligently  extracting  the  sap, 
but  also  makes  itself  unpleasant   by  transferring  its  frothy 


Cercopis  spumaria  magnified. 

envelopment  to  our  person  or  clothes  as  already  observed. 
We,  of  an  entomological  turn,  make  acquaintance  with  the 
Caokoo-spit  more  frequently  than  we  could  wish  in  our  hunts 
after  other  insects,  and  should  we  be  engaged  at  this  time  of 
the  year  in  sweeping  the  herbage  to  obtain  beetles  or  cater- 
pillars, we  are  sure  to  find  our  nets  adorned  with  numerous 
Cuckoo-spits  which  have  been  dislodged  from  their  leafy 
dwelling-places ;  in  fact,  a  friend  suggests  that  if  the  insect  is 
still  to  bear  the  appellation  of  the  "  bird  of  spring,"  it  should 
henceforth  be  called,  not  "Cuckoo-spit,"  but  "Cuckoo-spite," 
as  a  decided  annoyance  to  the  commonweal  generally.  But 
why  was  it  named  after  the  cuckoo  at  all?  Only,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  shows  itself  about  at  the  same  season  of  the  year 
when  the  bird's  well-known  cry  is  to  be  heard.  What  other 
connection  there  may  be  between  the  two  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
It  is  also  called  the  Frog-hopper,  according  to  some  authors — not 
so  inaptly,  perhaps,  as  the  perfect  insect  has  coneiderable  powers 
of  leaping.  Kirby  and  Spence,  however,  call  it,  not  the  Frog- 
hopper,  but  the  Frog-spittle,  and  this  name,  too,  might  have 
arisen  from  the  frothy  investiture  of  the  larva  being  often 
abundant  on  grass,  and,  therefore,  in  the  vulgar  mind  perhaps 
attributable  to  frogs,  though  how  these  leapers,  agile  as  they 
are,  could  convey  saliva  to  shrubs  and  tall  plants  on  which  we 
find  the  insect  at  times,  is  not  easy  to  say.  Though  most 
noticeable  in  the  early  summer,  the  Cuckoo-spit  may  likewise  be 
observed  in  its  adult  condition,  when  it  also  attacks  the  juices 
of  plants.  On  the  Begonia,  and  species  of  similar  charac- 
teristics, Cuckoo-spits  will  sometimes  congregate  in  September, 
and  ejecting,  like  the  larva,  part  of  the  moisture  in  the  form 
of  small  drops,  not  as  a  frothy  exudation. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  Hemipterous  order,  though  some- 
times taken  for  a  beetle  by  the  unscientific,  and  is  therefore  a 
relative  of  that  well-known  pest  the  aphis,  or  "  fly  "  of  various 
species.  Both  the  females  and  males  of  the  Cuckoo-spit  or 
Frog-hopper  have  leaping  propensities ;  the  latter  especially 
distinguish  themselves,  paseing  through  the  air  sometimes  for 
several  feet.  But  it  is  the  economy  of  the  larva  which  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  its  history,  and  in  that  stage  of  its 
existence  we  find  the  species  most  troublesome.  De  Geir 
thinks  that  the  froth  in  which  it  is  concealed  serves  chiefly  to 


protect  it  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Kitby  and  others 
point  out  that  it  serves  also  to  screen  the  Cuckoo-spit  from 
carnivorous  insects  and  birds.  In  spite  of  this  froth  the  wasp, 
says  Eirby,  will  pounce  upon  it  and  carry  it  off.  One  thing  is 
evident,  that  the  secretion  is  needful  for  the  life  of  the  larva, 
for  when  removed  from  it  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing more,  the  Cuckoo-spit  speedily  collapses  and  dies.  De 
Geir,  by  close  investigation,  discovered  that  this  seeming 
saliva  is,  first  of  all,  drawn  from  the  sap  of  the  leaf  or  stalk 
on  which  the  creature  rests,  and  then  exuded  from  the  abdomen 
in  the  form  of  a  number  of  minute  bubbles,  each  of  which 
contains  air,  which  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  adhesive 
nature  of  the  liquid.  By  working  the  abdomen  up  and  down 
the  insect  drives  these  bubbles  in  the  direction  it  wishes  them 
to  be,  usually  contriving  that  most  of  them  shall  surround  tho 
front  segments  of  its  body.  The  trunk  or  proboscis,  by  which 
the  larva  obtains  its  nourishment  and  its  protection,  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  an  air-tight  tube,  through  which  the  sap  is 
pumped  up.  The  point  is  sharp,  but  on  each  side  is  an  addi- 
tional cutting  instrument,  which  is  serrated,  and  assists  the 
action  of  the  trunk.  One  observer,  who  examined  a  number 
under  the  microscope,  reports  that  a  few  (about  one  in  ten) 
have  a  double  set  of  these  lancets,  and  an  extra  coil  of 
muscles  in  the  head.  When  full-grown  the  Cuckoo-spit  larva 
prepares  a  sort  of  cell,  in  which  it  becomes  a  pupa.  An  outer 
film  is  formed  of  a  part  of  the  froth,  which  is  suffered  to  dry, 
and  the  interior  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  resting  place  for 
the  larva.  The  state  of  pupation  does  not  last  very  long.  16 
is  fortunate  that  this  species  does  not  seem  inclined  to  multiply 
considerably  in  our  gardens,  for  no  very  ready  remedy  or  means 
of  checking  it  suggests  itself.  The  removal  of  the  feeding 
larva3  would  be  a  tedious  and  disagreeable  job,  and  the  capture 
of  the  adult  "  hoppers  "  is  not  easy,  owing  to  their  springiness, 
already  alluded  to. 

The  Asparagus  season  has  now  commenced,  and  people  of 
almost  every  grade  manage  to  get  a  taste,  at  least,  of  this 
delicacy,  which  usually  keeps  up  its  price  in  the  market  pretty 
steadily.  The  cause  of  this  is,  I  suppose,  in  a  measure,  the 
attention  and  time  its  cultivation  requires,  but  it  is  also  liable 
to  various  inroads  from  molluscous  and  insect  enemies,  which 
in  some  seasons  diminish  the  crop.  Snails  and  slugs  do  much 
mischief  at  certain  periods,  and  in  some 
places  the  Asparagus  beetle  (Crioceris  As- 
puragi)  gives  the  gardener  some  trouble. 
The  beetle  is  found  during  the  summer 
months,  being  busy  depositing  eggs  upon 
the  stalks,  and  one  entomologist  insinuates 
that  Asparagus-eaters  who  patronise  this 
vegetable  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
help  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  insect, 
because  they  devour  the  eggs  with  the 
heads  on  which  they  are  deposited.  By 
preference,  it  is  said,  the  larvaj  feed  on  tho 
young  plants,  adhering  thereto  very  firmly 
by  a  sort  of  sucker  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body.  These  are  of  a  dull  brown  hue  and 
shining,  having  the  head  small.  I  cannot 
boast  of  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
this  species,  but  suspect  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  some  writers,  that  the  larva! 
state  only  lasts  ten  days,  can  hardly  be 
correct.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  the 
fact,  that  both  larva;  and  perfect  insects 
may  be  found  upon  the  plants  at  the  same 
time.  The  pupa  condition  takes  place  in 
the  ground.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  surface  of  tho 
earth  at  early  morning,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  beetles  have  been 
seen,  some  of  them  may  be  secured  ere  they  mount  the  Aspara- 
gus to  deposit  their  eggs. 

An  exceedingly  troublesome  insect  in  some  gardens  is  that 
called  the  St.  Mark's  Fly  (Bibio  Marci),  though  I  am  hardly  sure 
that  a  reason  can  be  found  why  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  any  saint  in  the  calendar.  The  special  object  ol 
its  attack  is  very  frequently  the  Strawberry,  and  in  some  beds, 
as  the  larvae  have  gregarious  tastes,  a  hundred  or  more  will  be 
found  together.  IJut  as  they  prefer  undisturbed  spots,  a  hor- 
ticulturist points  out  that  wherever  the  one  or  two-year  planting 
system  is  pursued,  these  are  less  likely  to  be  troublesome  than 
when  the  beds  are  left  for  several  seasons.  This  larva  (or 
grub  as  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  popularly  called),  is  o£ 
a  dark  brown  colour,  cylindrical  and  flattened  beneath,  with  a 
small  and  shining  head.     The  mouth  is  furnished  with  strong 
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jaws.  It  feeds  through  the  winter,  becoming  a  pupa  in  March, 
the  flies  appearing  in  May  or  June  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
usually  do  not  hatch  until  August.  These,  singular  to  say,  are 
frequently  deposited  in  dung,  and  by  means  of  this  introduced 
unwittingly  into  gardens,  where  the  larvje  perforate  the  earth 
diligently  as  they  increase  in  size,  feeding  greedily  on  the  roots. 
They  also  infest  the  flower  garden,  doing  at  times  consider- 
able damage  to  beds  of  Rmunculua.  The  males  and  females 
of  the  St.  Mark's  Fly  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in, 
appearance,  the  females  having  larger  wings  and  very  stout 
legs.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


VALUE  OF  HONEY  BEES  IN  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Honey  and  was  have  ever  been  two  most  useful  articles  in  domestic 
economy,  and  from  the  earliest  times  the  honey  bee  has  been  the  com- 
panion of  man.  What  an  addition  to  a  farmer's  house  is  a  bee  hive 
nestling  among  the  Apple  trees  with  its  hundreds  of  busy  inhabitants, 
some  settling  about  the  door,  or  flying  lightly  above  the  roof,  others 
darting  off  in  quest  of  new  supplies  of  food,  and  still  others  returning 
on  laboaring  wings  laden  down  with  their  "  baskets  "  filled  with  crude 
pollen.  What  a  scene  of  industry  and  system  is  bee  life  1  This  is  an 
every-day  picture.  But  honey  and  wax  are  not  indispensable.  The 
hunting  of  the  sperm  whale  and  the  discovery  of  petroleum  have  done 
away  with  the  need  of  was,  and  the  Sugar  Cane  and  Beets  give  sweets 
in  new  and  convenient  forms.  What  use,  then,  is  the  bee  ?  your 
readers  will  ask.  The  answer  will  occur  to  but  a  few.  The  grand  use 
in  nature  of  the  bee  is  the  securing  to  the  farmer  or  fruit-raiser  a  good 
crop  and  the  permanence  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit. 

Gardeners  have  always  known  that  bees  fertilise  Squash,  Melon,  and 
Cucumber  flowers  by  conveying  the  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another, 
thus  insuring  not  only  the  complete  fertilisation  of  the  seed  by  the 
male  pollen  and  thus  improving  the  fruit,  but  actually  causing  the 
production  of  more  Squashes,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  by  causing 
certain  flowers  to  set  that  would  otherwise  have  dropped  to  the  ground 
sterile  and  useless.  This  has  been  proved  by  fertilising  the  flowers  by 
hand  ;  a  very  large,  iudeed  an  unnaturally  abundant  crop,  being  thus 
obtained.  It  has  been  noticed  by  a  few,  though  the  many  have  not 
appreciated  the  fact,  that  fruit  trees  are  more  productive  when  a  swarm 
of  bees  is  placed  among  them,  for  when  the  bees  have  been  removed 
by  disease  or  other  means  the  fruit  crop  has  diminished. 

On  this  subject  I  wrote  as  follows  to  a  correspondent  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Naturalist,"  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  of  natural  history,  pub- 
lished by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

"  In  answer  to  the  question  of  J.  J.  Gould  (Wenham,  Mass.),  whether 
bees  are  in  any  way  injurious  to  fruit  or  lessen  the  quantity  or  quality, 
I  would  reply  that  all  the  evidence  given  by  botanists  and  zoologists, 
who  have  specially  studied  the  subject,  shows  that  bees  improve 
the  quality  and  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  fruit.  They  aid 
in  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  thus  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
sterile  flowers,  and  by  more  thoroughly  fertilising  flowers  already 
perfect,  render  the  production  of  sound  and  well -developed  fruit  more 
sure. 

"  Mauy  botanists  think  if  it  were  not  for  bees  and  other  insects 
{such  as  certain  two-winged  flies,  moths,  wasps,  &c.),  many  plants 
would  not  fruit  at  all.  The  whole  subject  of  the  great  office  of  bees 
and  other  insects  perform  in  the  fertilisation  of  plants  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  May,  July,  and  October  (1867)  numbers  of  the 
'American  Naturalist,'  and  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  the  'American 
Agriculturist,'  beginning  in  May,  ISGG.  '  It  is  alleged  that  bees  do 
injury  in  some  way  by  extracting  honey  from  flowers.  What  is  the  use 
in  nature  of  honey  ? '  The  best  observers  will  tell  you  that  it  is  secreted 
by  the  plant  for  the  very  purpose  of  attracting  bees  to  the  flower,  other- 
wise it  is  of  no  use  to  the  flower  or  fruit." 

This  was  written  before  Samuel  Wagner  printed  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  his  well-known  and  useful  "  American  Bee  Journal." 
Hia  testimony  so  well  confirms  my  statements  made  above,  and  is  so 
important  to  fruit-raisers,  that  I  reproduce  it  in  part ; — 

"  In  1774  Count  Anthony,  of  Torrings,  Seefield.  in  Bavaria,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  striving  to  re-introduce 
bee  culture  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  found  in  this  generally  prevalent 
prejudice  [i.e.,  that  the  bees  injure  the  fruit  by  their  visits  to  the 
flowers)  the  chief  obstacle  to  success.  To  overcome  this,  he  laboured 
assiduously  to  show  that  bees,  far  from  being  injurious,  were  directly 
beneficial  in  the  fructification  of  blossoms — causing  the  fruit  to  set, 
by  conveying  the  fertilising  pollen  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  flower  to 
flower.  He  proved,  moreover,  by  ofiicial  family  records,  that  a  century 
earlier,  when  bees  were  kept  by  every  tenant  on  the  estate,  fruit  was 
abundant;  whereas  then,  when  only  some  kept  bees,  and  none  of  those 
had  more  than  three  colonies,  fruit  was  scarcer  than  ever  among  the 
tenantry." 

At  the  Apiarian  General  Convention,  held  at  Stuttgard,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  September,  1S53,  the  subject  of  honey-yielding  crops  being 
under  discussion,  the  celebrated  pomologist  Professor  Lucas,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Hohenhein  Institute,  alluding  to  the  prejudice, 
went  on  to  say  : — 

"  Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  improved  management  of  our 
fruit  trees.  Here  the  interests  of  the  horticulturist  and  the  bee-keeper 
combine  and  ran  parallel.     A  judicioua  pruning  of  our  fruit  trees  will 


cause  them  to  blossom  more  freely,  and  yield  honey  more  plentifully. 
I  would  urge  attention  to  this  on  those  particularly  who  are  both  fruit- 
growers and  bee-keepers.  A  careful  and  observant  bee-keeper  at  Pots- 
dam writes  to  me  that  his  trees  yield  decidedly  larger  crops  since  he 
has  established  an  apiary  in  his  orchard,  and  the  annual  crop  is  now 
more  certain  and  regular  than  before,  though  his  trees  have  always 
received  due  attention. 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  wealthy  lady  in  Germany  established  a  greenhouse 
at  considerable  cost,  and  stocked  it  with  a  great  many  kinds  of  choice 
native  and  exotic  fruit  trees,  expecting  in  due  time  to  have  renumerat- 
ing  crops.  Time  passed,  and  annually  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
blossoms,  with  only  very  little  fruit.  Various  plans  were  devised  and 
adopted  to  bring  the  trees  to  bearing,  but  without  success,  till  it  was 
suggested  that  the  blossoms  needed  fertilisation,  and  that  by  means  of 
bees  the  needed  work  could  be  effected.  A  hive  of  busy  honey-gatherers 
was  introduced  next  season  ;  the  remedy  was  effectual,  there  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  producing  crops  there.  The  bees  distributed, 
the  pollen,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  followed  naturally." 

From  these  convincing  facts  we  learn  the  value  of  the  honey  bee  to 
agriculture.  Blot  them  out  and  we  must  go  almost  entirely  without; 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Besides  being  a  source  of  profit  for  their  wax, 
the  bees  actually  bring  to  our  doors  loads  of  fruit  and  vegetables- 
and  other  productions  of  the  farm.— A.  S.  Packard  {of  American 
naturalist).  ^ ^ 

FLORIDA. 

In  the  way  of  gardening  (St.  Augustine,  Florida,  March  llth), 
there  is  not  much  of  interest.  The  Orange  trees  sufiered  more 
from  the  cold  of  last  December  here  than  on  the  St.  John's 
River ;  this  is  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  wind  from  the  sea, 
which  frequently  amounts  to  a  gale.  It  requires  the  protection 
of  walls,  screens  of  evergreens,  &c.,  to  ensure  success,  even  in 
favourable  seasons.  From  what  I  can  learn,  the  climate  in  less 
favourable  for  the  Orange  than  formerly.  Before  the  great  frost 
of  1835,  which  killed  nearly  all  the  Orange  trees  in  Florida, 
there  was  one  tree  here,  as  we  learn  from  good  authority,  which 
bore  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  Oranges  in  one  crop.  This, 
at  the  moderate  price  of  20  dols.  per  thousand,  would  amount- 
to  400  dols.  The  Fig  is  quite  at  home  here.  Some  very  old 
trees,  perhaps  one  hundred  years  old,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
gardens.  In  one  place  we  found  five  trees  of  the  Black  English 
Mulberry  of  immense  size,  fully  5  feet  in  diameter  of  trunk,  and 
75  to  80  feet  in  height.  I  have  never  seen  any  to  equal  them, 
even  in  Europe. 

All  species  of  the  Mulberry  seem  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
We  see  many  large  trees  of  the  famous  Multicaulis.  We  are 
told  that  at  one  time  many  persons  all  over  the  State  embarked 
in  silk-growing,  but  failed — we  suppose  because  it  involved 
some  labour,  which  people  here  are  averse  to. 

There  is  not  a  garden  in  ten  around  the  city  that  has  the 
slightest  appearance  of  vegetation  in  it.  They  appear  as  though 
they  were  abandoned,  and  yet  they  might  be  teeming  with 
luxuries  as  ours  are  in  July. 

The  Eose  blooms  here  superbly,  especially  the  Tea,  Bourbon, 
and  Noisette  varieties.  The  garden  of  Dr.  Oliver  Bronson, 
which  contains  a  large  and  fine  collection,  is  just  now  a  splen- 
did exhibition.  A  Tea  Rose  with  a  stem  4i  inches  in  diameter 
and  10  feet  high,  bearing  fully  a  thousand  flowers  at  one  time, 
is  one  of  the  garden  curiosities.  The  beaatifal  Spirsea  Beevesi, 
double,  is  in  bloom,  and  appears  even  fairer,  I  think,  than  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  north.  The  Wistaria  is  also  in  bloom,  and 
attains  great  perfection  here.  I  should  think  it  would  bloom 
nearly  the  whole  season.  The  Oleander  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree,  and  although  it  suffered  much  from  the  December 
frost  (14"  or  15°  of  frost),  it  is  putting  out  new  leaves,  and  will 
recover. 

The  Date  Palm  is  considerably  planted  and  is  a  noble  tree. 
Some  specimens  are  fully  30  feet  high.  The  Sago  Palm  stands 
well ;  there  is  an  old  plant  in  a  garden  here  with  a  trunk  fully 
5  feet  high  and  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  Magnolia 
grandiflora  flourishes,  and  there  are  some  fine  specimens  around. 
The  Lagerstrcemia,  or  Crape  Myrtle,  is  much  planted,  and  we 
see  some  very  old  specimens.  The  common  street  tree  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  south,  is  the  "  Pride  of  China,"  (Melia 
Azedarach).     The  Oak,  however,  is  fast  taking  its  place. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Peach  trees  were  in  blossom  a 
month  or  more  ago,  and  are  yet.  We  were  shown  a  plantation 
composed  of  trees  from  the  north,  which  do  not  blossom  till 
May.  There  they  stand  as  if  dead  all  through  the  winter,  with 
a  temperature  equal  to  our  summer.  Is  it  not  strange  ?  When 
we  first  heard  this  we  could  not  believe  it. 

None  of  our  northern  fruits  succeed  well.  Grapes  are  said  to 
do  very  well  in  soils  of  sufficient  depth  and  dryness.  In  the 
gardens  we  find  only  the  foreign  varieties.    I  have  seen  only 
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one  Apple  tree  in  the  place,  and  it  has  never  borne,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  Strawberry  plant  or  any  of  our  small  fruits. 

For  garden  vegetables  the  winter  climate  is  fine.  Peas  are 
producing  abundantly  now.  Lettuce  is  fine;  Celery  equal  to 
ours  in  September.  Market  gardening  has  made  no  progress, 
as  there  has  been  no  demand  at  home,  and  no  facilities  for 
shipping.  The  hotel  tables  are  poorly  supplied.  Every  hotel 
in  a  place  like  this  should  have  its  garden.  Fresh  vegetables 
are  very  important  in  a  climate  like  this. — P.  Baeey. — {American 
Journal.) 

WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

The  young  Asparagus  beds  will  be  benefited  by  a  dressing  or 
two  of  salt  applied  in  wet  weather  during  the  period  of  active 
growth.  Sca-lcale  beds  may  have  the  same  treatment.  Salt 
on  old  worn-out  soils  acts  most  beneficially  as  a  manure,  in 
addition  to  its  completely  destroying  slugs,  worms,  and  other 
vermin,  and  it  assists  the  growth  of  Celery  and  all  cultivated 
marine  plants  considerably.  Continue  to  plant  out  fresh  crops 
of  CauKfloioers,  Cabbages,  Celery,  and  Savoys  in  proportion  to 
what  the  future  demand  is  likely  to  be.  Plant  out  Cardoons 
raised  in  pots  in  trenches  similar  to  those  recommended  for 
Celery.  Keep  sowing  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  such  plants  as 
Lettuces,  Eadislies,  Sjiinach,  &c.,  lasting  but  a  short  time  in 
perfection.  Select  a  cool  and  rather  moist  situation  for  them 
through  the  summer  months.  Hoe  between  and  earth-up 
Potatoes,  which  at  present  look  healthy.  Peas,  especially  the 
tall-growing  kinds,  should  be  stopped  when  they  show  bloom  ; 
this  will  not  only  throw  them  into  bearing  earlier,  but  make 
them  more  productive.  Treat  Scarlet  Biinners  the  same  for 
similar  reasons.  Make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  herb  com- 
partment by  transplanting  Thyme,  Sage,  Savory,  &e.,  from  the 
seed  beds. 

FBUIT  OAKDEN. 

Tie  to  the  wall  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  &e.,  as  they 
advance.  Keep  down  the  attacks  of  aphides  by  remedies  pre- 
viously pointed  out.  A  constant  watch  must  be  maintained 
for  some  time,  otherwise  these  pests  suddenly  reappear  after 
they  are  considered  to  be  eradicated.  Frequently  look  over 
Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums  to  destroy  a  maggot,  which,  curling 
itself  in  the  leaves,  does  them  and  the  young  fruit  much  injury. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  should 
be  daily  hand-picked,  or  the  branches  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  garden  engine ;  this  will  dislodge  the  insects,  which 
should  be  destroyed  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  earth  im- 
mediately under  the  trees  should  be  watered  and  beaten  firm. 
This  will  prevent  more  of  the  larv^-e  from  rising  to  attack  the 
shoots.  Where  the  earth  is  very  light  a  coating  of  clay  or  loam 
of  the  consistence  of  mortar  should  be  spread  under  the  trees, 
and  made  firm  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  caterpillars  from 
the  earth.  If  these  precautions  are  taken  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  insects  they  are  more  easily  kept  from  doing 
mischief. 

FLOWER   GAEDEN. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  present  dry  weather  frequent 
caterings  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  recently  planted  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  likewise  to  the  bedding  plants,  annuals,  &c. 
In  watering  it  will  be  better  to  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking 
two  or  three  times  weekly  in  preference  to  a  mere  sprinkling 
of  the  surface  daily,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  surface 
hard.  Mulching  where  practicable  should  be  adopted,  as  well 
as  damping  the  foliage  of  newly  planted  subjects  every  evening. 
Peg  down  as  they  advance  those  plants  required  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  borders,  which 
should  afterwards  be  neatly  raked  over.  Carnations,  Picotees, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  witla  the  taller-growing  bedding  plants, 
should  be  staked  and  tied  up  to  prevent  injury  from  hiRh  winds. 
The  strength  and  height  of  the  stakes  must  be  proportionate  to 
the  size  and  height  of  the  plants  to  be  secured.  Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Asters,  ifec,  if  not  already  attended  to, 
should  have  the  shoots  thinned  out  before  being  tied  up,  to 
prevent  an  appearance  of  overcrowding,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  When  showery  weather  occurs  let  the 
Box  edgings  be  clipped.  London  Pride,  Thrift,  Daisies,  &o., 
nsed  for  edgings  should  each  year,  or  once  in  two  years,  be 
taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted  when  the  blooming  time  is 
over.  Koses  now  require  watching  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  Rose  maggot ;  a  daily  look-over  is  the  only  prevention. 
Wash  wi'h  the  engine  to  dislodge  the  green  fly,  or  syringe 
gently  with  water  to  which  a  small  portion  of  naptha  or  ammo- 


niacal  salts  has  been  added  ;  water  freely,  and  mulch  the  sur- 
face over  the  roots.  Ranunculuses  will  now  claim  the  florist's 
attention,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  properly  shade  them 
from  heavy  rains  as  well  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
former  dashing  the  surface  soil  of  the  beds  over  the  blooms, 
and  the  latter  seriously  aSecting  the  colour,  especially  of  the 
dark  sorts.  There  is  nothing  like  cake  moss  (if  it  may  be  so 
termed)  for  putting  between  the  rows ;  it  prevents  the  rain 
from  splashing  the  flowers,  and  it  likewise  prevents  excessive 
evaporation,  and  therefore  does  away  with  constant  watering, 
which  in  hot  weather  is  prejudicial  to  these  plants.  True, 
they  like  a  cool  subsoil,  and  that  also  should  be  comparatively 
solid.  We  do  not  admire  stirring  the  soil  with  a  smooth  hoe, 
which  injures  the  plants  by  breaking  the  small  fibres  which  lie 
close  to  the  surface.  It  may  be  said  that  moss  will  harbour 
insects.  An  occasional  watering  with  lime  water,  just  sufficient 
to  wet  the  moss  through,  will  not  only  drive  these  peets  away 
but  prove  beneficial  to  rhe  plants.  Seedlings  may  be  inured 
to  the  sun  by  letting  them  have  a  little  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Carefully  weed,  and  as  the  flowers  expand  attend  to 
fertilisation. 

GREENHOUSE   AND   CONSEKVATOET. 

In  placing  greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors  a  somewhat  shady 
situation,  if  circumstances  permit,  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  that  they  may  in  some  measure  be  protected  from 
the  midday  sun  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  less  necessary  that 
the  roots  should  have  a  similar  protection,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  the  greater  number  of  plants  than  exposing 
the  pots  in  which  they  grow  to  the  force  of  a  broiling  sun,  for 
the  least  inattention  to  watering  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
plants,  more  particularly  to  hardwooded  kinds.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  plants  are  in  or  out  of  the  house  ;  this  evil  should 
be  prevented.  Out  of  doors  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes,  or 
have  the  space  between  the  pots  filled  with  moss,  sawdust,  &e. ; 
this  will  prevent  the  excessive  evaporation  through  the  sides 
of  the  pots  from  the  soil  containing  the  roots,  and  will  save 
many  plants  from  being  lost  during  very  hot  weather.  Shading 
will  be  necessary  now  for  all  descriptions  of  plant  houses,  unless 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  climbers,  and  air  admitted  largely, 
allowing  more  or  less  at  night  according  to  the  description  of 
plants  grown  ;  and  the  paths,  floors,  &c.,  should  be  kept  damp 
by  throwing  water  repeatedly  over  them  to  preserve  something 
like  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 

STOVE. 

stove  plants  should  be  closely  watched,  particularly  those 
with  large  soft  leaves,  to  guard  against  the  red  spider,  which 
the  present  dry  weather  is  encouraging.  Syringe  frequently  to 
keep  them  in  check,  and  plants  much  infested  with  them  should 
be  dusted  over  with  dry  sulphur  by  the  sulphurator.  Let  the 
sulphur  remain  on  the  plants  for  a  day  or  two,  carefully  shading 
them  from  the  sun,  and  if  possible  keeping  them  in  a  close 
place ;  this  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  kill  the  red 
spider,  when  the  plants  may  be  washed  with  the  syringe  and 
placed  in  their  usual  situation.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken 
with  this  class  of  plants  in  supplying  them  regularly  with  water, 
a  deficient  supply  of  which,  causing  the  leaves  to  become  flabby 
in  dry  weather,  is  sure  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  red 
spider.  Specimen  and  choice  plants  nearly  done  blooming 
should  have  the  faded  blooms  picked  off,  and  be  well  washed 
with  the  syringe  ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool,  shady 
situation  to  recover  themselves  before  potting,  which,  as  before 
advised,  should  on  no  account  take  place  until  a  fresh  growth 
has  commenced.  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  as  they 
begin  to  show  for  bloom  should  be  removed  to  more  airy 
quarters,  keeping  them,  however,  partially  shaded  for  a  time, 
when  afterwards  they  may  be  exposed  to  a  larger  share  of  light. 
Achimenes  must  be  carefully  attended  to  with  water  while 
growing.— W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  ^VEEK. 
A  MOST  singular  and  trying  week;  now  a  burning  sun,  now 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  such  as  we  expect  to  have  in  March, 
and  anon  a  sudden  chill,  reminding  one  of  November  with  its 
frosty  mornings.  Several  mornings  during  the  week  our  grass 
plots  had  their  fine-pointed  blades  loaded  with  ice-drops.  Many 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  looked  distressed.  We  have  heard 
of  the  Coleus  planted  out  before  the  14th.  If  there  was  as 
much  cold  as  we  bad  here,  we  should  expect,  them  to  be  very 
browned  and  stunted,  if  not  irretrievably  injured.  "Waita 
little  "  is  often  wisdom.     We  are  generally  about  the  last  in 
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famishing  the  flower  garden,  but  we  would  be  later  still  if  we 
Lad  less  to  do, 

KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  nothing  has  suffered  except  the  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  we  referred  to,  and  they  decayed  in  the  ground 
from  want  of  heat.  Potatoes  never  looked  better,  and  we  hope  no 
such  Jane  frost  will  injare  them  as  we  recollect  once  coming  on 
the  20th  of  the  month.  Peas  in  all  stages  look  well,  and  winter 
vegetables  are  strong,  but  we  wieh  we  could  only  find  ground  for 
them.  Cabbages  will  not  be  much  behind  after  all,  the  first 
gatherings  proving  very  good,  and  the  spring-raised  ones  are 
coming  on  well,  thanks  to  several  applications  of  house  sewage. 
House  Sewage. — It  would  be  well  if  our  cottagers  and  ama- 
teurs could  thoroughly  see,  that  the  most  effective  mode  of  ad- 
ministering such  liquid  is  to  present  it  to  the  roots  of  growing 
plants,  especially  of  all  the  Cabbage  tribe.  In  ordinary  weather 
after  June,  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  will  rarely  have  too 
much.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  over-strong,  but  for  all 
such  purposes  we  generally  use  ours  as  it  runs  from  the 
mansion,  scullery,  pantry,  laundry,  &c.  Soapsuds  are  a  valu- 
able fertiliser.  Our  transplanted  early  Peas  seemed  to  be  at  a 
standstill;  the  pods  did  not  advance  after  forming,  and  refused 
to  bulge-out  as  we  wanted  them  to  do.  A  touch-up  with  the 
fork  and  a  fair  watering  at  the  roots,  set  them  swelling  at  once. 
But  for  scarcity  of  pure  water,  we  should  never  for  years 
have  found  out  the  value  of  house  sewage.  It  is  best  to  have 
it  clear,  and  this  can  easily  be  attained  by  having  a  good-sized 
cesspool  across  the  drain  which  conveys  it  to  the  tank  or  reser- 
voir. All  sediment  would  lodge  there  and  be  cleared-out  when 
the  cesspool  was  about  half  full. 

Vigorous  growth  after  all  is  the  best  security  against  the 
attacks  of  vermin  and  insects,  either  under  or  above  the  soil. 
We  have  seen  many  a  pailful  of  rich  dish-washings,  and  many 
a  tubful  of  suds  slushed  out  to  prodace  offensive  exhalations  in 
a  hole  or  ditch,  that  rightly  applied  would  have  soon  doubled 
the  size  of  Cabbages,  Lsttuces,  and  Cauliflowers.  We  are 
more  convinced  every  day  that  the  most  easily-procured  fer- 
tilisers are  still  among  the  best,  and  we  often  grieve  to  find  that 
they  are  worse  than  neglected,  just  because  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  little  or  no  cost. 

Cold  as  it  has  been,  the  previous  hot  days  have  made  the 
little  weeds  show  in  their  myriad  strength.  Taken  before  they 
reach  half  an  inch  in  height,  a  slight  scuffls  with  a  Dutch  hoe, 
and  sun  and  wind,  soon  send  them  out  of  sight.  We  often 
■wonder  what  a  strange  store  for  seeds  every  old  kitchen  garden 
is.  Kaock  up  every  weed  that  shows  itself,  and  only  turn  the 
ground  over  again  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  ere  long  a  fresh 
green  carpet  of  weeds  will  show  itself.  To  keep  a  place,  there- 
fore, as  respects  weeds,  with  anything  like  ease,  the  weeds 
must  be  cut  up  when  young,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to 
seed.  Those  who  encourage  winged  seeds  to  mature  them- 
selves, as  Thistles,  Dindelions,  Groundsel,  &o.,  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  ban  of  legal  enactments.  We  never  saw 
more  of  Thistle  down  and  Dandelions  than  last  summer,  and  we 
find  that  on  a  part  of  our  lawn  a  good  crop  of  young  Dandelions 
is  coming  up.  We  find  that  Watson's  lawn  sand  soon  blackens 
the  leaves,  shrivels  them  up,  and  causes  them  to  disappear.  A 
larger  dose  kills  the  roots.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  lawn  and  ground,  the  bulk  of  such  winged  seeds  were 
wafted  away  and  caught  in  trees,  hedges,  &'.,  to  be  parched 
and  dried.  Bat  it  is  very  different  when  they  light  on,  and 
have  the  choice  to  twist  and  get  into  a  damp  lawn  or  loose 
ground.  We  once,  owing  entirely  to  such  lodgment,  had  nearly 
halt  an  acre  of  old  lawn  covered  with  young  plants  of  the  Sow 
Thistle,  where  no  such  intruders  had  been  seen  before  for 
many  years.  We  recollected  of  some  clonds  of  downy  seeds 
careering  past  in  the  previous  summer.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  notice  fields  of  corn  and  Turnips  cai-efally  hoed,  and  yet 
some  neighbouring  hedgebanks  furnished  with  enough  of 
winged  seeds  to  spread  over  some  hundreds  of  fields.  The 
cntting-up  of  all  weeds  when  young  is  also  of  advantage  in 
keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  open  instead  of  hard  and  baked. 
The  first  condition  is  always  desirable  when  rapid  growth  is 
wanted.  When  we  want  a  plant  to  bloom  and  seed  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  reverse  conditions  may  be  resorted  to.  The  heavy 
rains  at  times  tended  to  harden  and  consolidate  the  surface  soil. 
These  rains  by  softening  the  ground  gave  us  a  good  chance 
for  thinning  all  our  earlier  Parsnip,  Carrot,  and  Onion  crops 
— the  thinning  is  so  much  more  easily  done,  and  then  a  good 
scuffla  between  the  rows  leaves  all  neat.  We  generally  lay  the 
Onion  thinnings  in  a  shady  place,  thickly  in  rows,  we  might 
almost  say  bundles,  and  thus  they  keep  nicely,  and  are  useful 


for  many  purposes,  one  of  which,  if  they  be  allowed  to  ripen,  is 
yielding  small  Onions,  often  much  in  demand.  Carrots  if  very 
small  are  of  no  use,  but  even  if  less  than  the  little  finger,  if  put 
out  thickly  in  rows  in  a  shady  plaoe,  with  a  little  tine  sandy 
soil  about  them,  they  continue  very  crisp  and  sweet  for  a  long 
time,  and  come  in  useful  for  dish-dressing  and  soups.  Such 
thinnings  give  a  great  relief,  and  make  a  small  piece  of  Carrots 
allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  size,  go  much  further.  Now,  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  late 
crop  of  Carrots.  Young  Carrots  not  thicker  than  one's  thumb 
have  a  sweetness  and  richness  to  which  the  finest  old  Carrots 
can  lay  no  claim.  The  young  ones,  too,  are  rarely  spotted 
with  the  marks  of  vermin. 

Onions. — Those  planted  out  in  spring  from  a  bed  sown  ia 
September  seem  as  if  they  would  be  very  good  this  season. 
They  are  rather  better  than  those  left  uulifted  where  sown. 
We  have  bad  the  latter  quite  as  good  as  the  former  when  we 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  along  the  rows,  say  about  Aprils 
and  move  away  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  almost  as 
far  as  to  the  first  layer  of  roots.  We  might  be  in  error, 
bat  we  thought  we  discovered  years  ago  that  one  principal  cause 
of  gouty  "  lords  and  ladies  "  among  spring-sown  Onions  was 
sowing  the  seed  too  deeply.  The  chief  secret  for  getting  good 
bulbs  from  transplanted  Onions  is  to  fasten  the  roots  firmly 
in  the  ground,  but  to  have  the  base  of  the  bulb  not  below  but 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  dry  weather  suc- 
ceeded planting  we  have  sometimes  run  a  little  fine  earth  close 
to  the  plants  on  each  side,  partly  to  keep  them  upright  and 
partly  to  prevent  moisture  escaping  so  freely  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Onions  held  up  their  heads  and  were  growing  freely,  it  was 
always  found  to  be  good  policy  to  remove  this  covering  from 
the  bulb.  "  One  who  has  a  eight  to  Gbumble  "  because  his 
transplanted  Onions  threaten  to  be  nothing  but  long  necks, 
may  find  here  a  hint  to  suit  him.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  good 
policy  to  expose  the  base  of  the  plant  more. 

Earthing-up  Potatoes. — This  we  did  to  most  of  ours,  not 
because  we  think  it  of  importance  in  general,  but  because  we 
believe  it  helps  to  keep  the  roots  moist  in  dry  seasons  such  as 
we  have  lately  had.  Our  earthed-up  Potatoes  last  season,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  were  by  far  the  best  as  respects 
produce  and  size  of  tubers. 

Seed  sowing  in  dry  ground  in  summer.  To  make  sure  of 
the  seedlings,  be  the  seeds  those  of  a  Pea  or  a  Turnip,  we  ad- 
vise red-leading  them  before  sowing.  Then,  to  avoid  all  shad- 
ing and  surface-watering,  we  prefer  sowing  in  drills,  water- 
ing the  drills  before  sowing,  and  then  covering  all  over  with 
the  dry  soil ;  for  very  small  seeds,  using  a  little  riddled  soil. 
The  same  plan  may  be  followed  in  bed-sowing,  only  the  bed 
must  be  watered  all  over,  and  after  the  seed  is  sown  dry  soil 
should  be  sprinkled  over  it ;  this  takes  more  trouble  and 
labour.  The  moisture  at  the  seeds  causes  them  to  swell  and 
germinate,  and  the  seedlings  come  up  healthy  and  strong 
through  the  dry  covering.  The  dry  surface  keeps  the  moisture 
in,  and  so  far  keeps  heat  in  too,  as  there  is  none  of  the  cold 
which  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  evaporation  from  a  moist  sur- 
face. When  such  a  mode  is  adopted  little  or  no  watering  is 
needed  afterwards,  and  the  dry  surfacing  is  a  better  shade  than 
mats  or  netting. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

We  have  said  quite  enough  about  Strawberries  of  late.  Somo 
web  caterpillars  have  appeared  on  Pear  trees,  and  these  were 
removed  at  once  to  prevent  their  spreading.  Some  dwarf 
Cherry  trees  have  had  their  leaves  well  holed  from  the  last  bail. 
Our  Gooseberries  are  plentiful  where  we  gave  but  little  or  no 
pruning.  Unless  we  could  have  protected  the  buds  from  birds 
it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  prune  them.  The  honeydew 
has  appeared  to  a  large  extent  on  some  Currant  trees  against 
walls,  but  has  not  shown  yet  on  bush  trees  in  the  open  garden. 
A  good  many  little  shoots  on  a  few  Apple  trees  where  there  is 
plenty  of  fruit  have  been  blighted  and  withered  up  as  if  a  fire- 
blast  had  passed  over  them.  A  few  Pear  twigs  are  similarly 
affected.     In  general  the  crops  will  be  fair. 

Could  we  have  foand  time  we  would  have  pinched  out  the 
points  of  spur  young  shoots  before  now.  This  greatly  tends  to 
cause  fruit  buds  to  cluster  at  their  base.  In  all  bush  and 
pyramidal  trees  the  great  point  is  to  have  myriads  of  fruit  buds. 
It  is  an  easier  matter  to  thin  out  hundreds  of  fruit  than  to  fix 
one  on  where  none  is  to  be  found.  Suitable  strength  is  most 
easily  supplied  by  surface-dressing.  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  shallow  surface-planting,  summer-nipping 
and  regulating  young  shoots,  and  surface-mulching,  we  may 
almost  dispense  with  root-pruning — a  very  nice  process  with 
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the  experienced,  but  often  perplexing  and  disappointing  to  onr 
most  enthusiastic  amateurs.  We  went  over  our  orchard-house 
trees  quite  late  enough.  When  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set 
like  ropes  of  Onions,  and  swell  quite  enough  before  we  thin,  we 
can  hardly  help  wishing  that  only  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of 
them  had  set  and  swelled,  and  even  then  it  is  a  great  chance 
if  we  do  not  leave  too  many.  Nothing  iujures  trees  more  than 
heavy  cropping,  and  such  trees  generally  take  their  revenge  by 
withholding  the  usual  return  in  the  following  year.  Here  is 
a  case  in  point.  Last  year  we  had  two  beautiful  dwarf  trees  of 
the  Red  Qaarrenden  Apple,  very  useful  in  its  way  for  a  short 
time.  Had  we  been  wise,  instead  of  allowing  both  to  overload 
themselves  with  fruit,  we  ought  at  least  to  have  thinned  one 
freely,  and  then  that  would  have  had  a  chance  this  season, 
for  of  little  room  we  must  make  the  most,  and  this  Apple,  prettier 
than  good,  helps  to  fill  a  gap.  We  shall  have  very  few  fruit 
from  both  trees  this  season.  They  wiH  need  this  summer  to 
make  a  number  of  fresh  fruit  buds.  We  think  we  once  gave  of 
one  of  theae  trees — a  large  espalier — an  account  which  we  may 
repeat  as  interesting  to  some.  When  a  large  tree  we  raised  it 
and  replanted  it  where  its  presence  would  be  desirable.  With 
all  our  care,  the  labour  seemed  so  far  to  have  gone  for  nothing, 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  season  after  planting  it  never 
made  a  single  leaf,  though  the  bark  remained  fresh  and  green. 
The  singular  thing  is,  that  though  in  the  first  season  after 
planting  it  did  not  yield  a  single  leaf,  in  the  second  season  it 
gave  us  a  good  quantity  of  Apples,  as  well  as  a  rather  free 
moderate  growth  of  shoots  and  leaves.  We  quite  expected  the 
growth,  but  we  did  not  expect  the  fruit.  Every  year  since  we 
have  had  a  good  supply,  and  we  have  no  doubt  we  should  at 
least  have  had  the  usual  amount  of  blossom,  at  least  this  season, 
if  we  had  taken  a  more  moderate  crop  last  summer. 

Peach  House. — Probably  owing  to  keeping  such  a  lot  of  Straw- 
berry plants  in  pots  in  the  house  we  have  noticed  a  few  Peach 
leaves  affected  with  red  spider,  and  have  therefore  fresh 
<laubed  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur.  As  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  the  pipes  will  not  be  hot  enough  to  do  any  injury. 
As  lately  stated,  when  Vines  are  young  and  sulphur  is  applied 
^o  flues  or  pipes,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  heating 
medium  is  not  too  hot.  It  is  better  to  have  it  under  170''  than 
over  it.  Of  all  things  that  we  know  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
when  not  much  larger  than  Kadiah  seeds,  and  the  young  fronds 
of  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  are  the  most  easily  injured  by  sulphur 
fumes.  One  great  drawback  to  keeping  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots  late  in  forcing  houses  is,  that  in  dry  parching  sunny 
weather  the  Strawberry  plants  are  more  likely  to  be  affected 
■than  they  are  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  spring,  when  the  sun 
is  less  powerful  and  the  houfes  are  less  heated. 

We  commenced  thinning  Grapes  at  the  top  of  the  late  vinery, 
thinning  them  much  more  than  earlier  ones,  as  they  must  hang 
much  longer,  and  we  want  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  the 
chances  of  damping.  It  is  very  seldom  that  these  late  Vines, 
or  in  fact  any  Vines,  are  wetted  or  syringed — our  water  is  not 
clear  and  good  enough  to  permit  of  that  being  done  after  the 
'Grapes  are  set  and  beginning  to  swell.  The  watering  of  plants, 
and  damping  the  stages  and  floors,  generally  famish  enough  of 
atmospheric  moisture. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Filling  flower  beds  has  been  our  chief  work,  and  will  be  so 
for  at  least  a  week.  Some  of  our  first-turned-out  plants  seem 
a  little  shabby  from  losing  their  larger  leaves,  but  if  the  nodes 
and  joints  are  all  right  they  will  soon  throw  out  fresh  shoots 
arnd  leaves.  Many  would  think  by  the  look  of  them  that  a 
little  water  would  help  them,  but  in  this  very  cold  weather  the 
water  would  tend  still  more  to  chill  the  roots.— R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*3,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  tho 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
arc  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solehj  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ^  d'c.^  Ill,  Fleet 
Street^  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  same 
sheet  questions  relating  to  Gard(;ning  and  those  on  Poultry 
and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 
Books  (R.  Wilson).— We  know  nothing  about  the  journal  you  name. 


Gardeners*  Examinations  IM.  Vivian). —Write  to  J.  Richards,  Esq., 
Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  and 
ask  for  the  information. 
Thujas  {J.  T.).~T.  gigantea  and  Lobbii  of  the  nurseries  are  identical, 
_  Writing  on  Zinc  Labels  (F.  R.).~We  have  published  a  recipe  several 
times,  but  are  told  that  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  answers 
very  well ;  and  that  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  make  it  bite  in  rather 
better. 

Paul's  Double  Scarlet  Thorn  [An  Old  Subscriber). —The  enclosed 
specimen  seems  to  be  of  the  old  double  pink  variety.  None  of  them  are 
scarlet,  but  various  shades  of  crimson. 

Who  is  an  Artisan  (Inquirer).— For  prizes  at  a  horticultural  show  to 
be  competed  for  by  "  artisans,"  no  one  ought  to  exhibit  except  those 
manually  employed  as  servants  in  the  manufacture  of  some  article,  sucli 
as  carpenters,  smiths,  tailors,  weavers,  &c. 

Anthurium  Scherzertanum  (G.  B.).— It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Orantiaceffi,  and  Tetrandria  Monogynia  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  named  after 
M.  Scherzer,  who  discovered  it  in  Guatemala.  The  flowers,  though  so 
peculiar  in  form,  are  perfect.  You  mav  see  a  portrait  of  the  flower  and 
its  parts  in  the  **  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  5319. 

SuaiMER-pRUNiNG  Chrrries  AND  PLUMs  (Q.  Q.).~It  is  necessary  to 
pinch  off  the  points  of  all  shoots  of  the  Cherry  and  Plum,  except  those 
required  for  extension,  which  in  the  case  of  wall  trees  should  be  trained 
in  at  their  full  length.  The  pinching  needed  for  inducing  fruitfulnesa 
next  year  in  Pear  trees  is  applicable  to  the  Cherry  and  Plum. 

Geraniums  in  a  Frame  (Idem). — The  Geraniums  you  have  may  be 
gi'own  into  nice  plants  by  autumn.  They  would  succeed  admirably  in  a 
cold  frame,  placing  aahes  as  a  base  for  tlie  pots  and  for  keeoing  out 
worms.  You  do  not  say  what  size  of  pots  they  are  in,  nor  whether  these 
are  filled  with  roots,  but  we  presume  they  are  in  3-inch  pots  Shift  them 
into  6-inch  pots  and  place  them  in  the  cold  frame,  keeping  them  rather 
close  and  slightly  shaded  for  a  few  days,  but  give  a  little  air  early  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before  the  sun  falls  powerfully  on 
it.  After  the  plants  are  rooting  freely  admit  air  in  abundance  ;  in  fact, 
gradually  harden  them  off  and  remove  the  lights,  using  these  only  in 
cases  of  very  heavy  rains,  and  then  tilt  the  lights  back  and  front  so  as  to 
admit  air  freely.  Take  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  about  ten  days  after 
the  potting,  and  again  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  Julv,  giving  them 
their  blooming  pots  (8-inch)  early  in  August.  They  will  flower  finely  in 
autumn. 

CoNNovEK's  Colossus  Asparagus  (Idem). — We  have  no  experience  of 
this,  but  hear  of  its  having  no  extraordinary  amount  of  vigour  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  kind.  The  transplanting  will  cause  plants  so 
treated  to  be  less  vigorous  than  those  allowed  to  remain  where  sown. 
We  have  coloesal  Asparagus  by  affording  a  deep,  rich,  well-drained,  sandy 
soil,  and  giving  soakings  of  sewage  in  trenches  between  the  rows  two  or 
three  times  a-week  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.   We  have  not  found  from  experience  two  kinds  of  Asparagus. 

Lily  OF  the  Valley  Seed  Germination  (P.  R).— The  seed,  like  tno 
plants,  does  not  grow  speedily  if  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  it  usual'y 
germinates  in  the  spring  if  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  but 
if  not  sown  till  spring  in  some  instances  it  does  not  germinate  until  the 
spring  following.  We  would  plunge  the  pot  in  a  shady  border,  and  keep 
the  soil  moist.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  light  rich  loam,  moist  but  well 
drained.    A  border  shaded  from  the  direct  midday  sun  is  most  suitable. 

Nemesia  Seed  Germinating  (Idem).  — They  are  not  difficult  of  ger- 
mination, but  being  small,  should  not  be  covered  deeply  with  soil.  If 
they  are  jast  covered  it  is  sufficient.  In  a  gentle  heat  they  appear  in  a 
few  days.  Venidium  was  applied  by  De  CandoUe,  but  has  not  been  ex- 
plained.   Lindley  says,  "  meaning  unknown." 

Sir  Harry  Strawberries  Unfruitful  (E.).— Having  borne  abun- 
dantly last  year,  we  should  attribute  their  unfruitfulness  this  year  to  that 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  unusual  drought  of  last  season.  We 
would  not  destroy  them  unless  more  than  three  years  old,  and  if  we  made 
a  fresh  plantation  we  would  not  take  runners  from  them,  but  from  fruit- 
ful plants.  The  first  runners  are  the  best,  and  the  earlier  they  are  planted 
the  better.  We  have  a  splendid  show  of  blossom  with  grand  foliage, 
attributable,  we  think,  to  the  mulchings  last  season  and  the  drenchingg 
of  water  with  the  hose  pipe.  Plenty  of  room,  manure,  and  water  are  requi- 
site to  grow  Strawberries. 

Vines  Breaking  Irregularly  (I^cm).— The  planting  of  Vines  in 
September  would  not  affect  their  breaking  in  the  ensuing  spring,  but 
rather  tend  to  a  good  breaking  of  the  eyes.  It  is  due  to  cold  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Moisture  with  warmth  is  necessary  for  a  regular  breaking 
of  the  eyes. 

Grapes  Diseased  (M.  J.  C).— They  are  suffering  from  the  disease 
called  by  gardeners  "the  spot."  It  is  an  ulceration  caused  probably  by 
a  deficient  supply  of  sap.  Remove  the  soil  down  to  the  first  roots,  replace 
it  with  a  compost  of  two-thirds  light  soil  and  one-third  decomposed  stable 
manure,  and  water  once  a-week  with  weak,  tepid,  liquid  manure.  Have 
the  surface  mulched. 

Vines  out  of  Doors  (R  M.  17.).— The  shoot  is  very  vigorous,  and  your 
statement  of  the  number  of  bunches  very  remarkable.  Let  us  know  if 
any  of  them  on  the  varieties  you  name  ripen  out  of  doors. 

Vines  in  Greenhouse  with  East  Aspect  (  TT.  S.).-~ Your  greenhouse 
having  no  sun  after  noon,  owing  to  a  high  wall  to  the  west,  will  grow 
Vines,  nevertheless,  very  well,  but  they  will  need  a  little  flre  heat  at 
starting  and  when  ripening,  but  you  maydo  much  byclosing  or  reducing 
the  air  shortly  after  the  sun  leaves  the  house.  Black  Hamburghs  would 
do  well,  and  Foster's  White  Seedling.  We  prefer  the  border  partly  within 
and  partly  outside  the  house,  but  do  not  care  for  more  than  a  3feet  border 
inside,  so  that  the  Vines  may  be  planted  inside.  Four  feet  apart  we  con- 
sider the  most  suitable  distance  to  plant  Vines  in  a  greenhouse. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (S.  D,).— There  is  no  known  means  of  preventing 
mildew,  except  by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  vineries,  however, 
it  has  been  found  that  painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  composition 
formed  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  a  solution  of  8  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  wards  off  mildew. 

Destroying  Snails  (/rfrm).— In  gardens,  the  best  plan  is  at  dusk  and 
early  in  the  morning  to  dress  the  ground  and  crops  with  quicklime,  par- 
ticularly after  rain.    A  few  dressings  will  soon  clear  the  garden.    Black- 
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birds,  thrushes,  and  other  song  birds  destroy  immense  nnmbers.  Amongst 
pot  plants  no  plan  is  so  good  as  to  search  for  them  after  dark  with  a 
lantern.  Fresh  Cabbage  leaves  put  down  at  night  and  examined  in  the 
morning  aflFord  a  means  of  taking  a  great  many. 

Cdcdmbers  DAirpiNG-OFF  (D.  W.). — The  watering  daily  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fi*uit  not  swelling.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  close  they 
become  wet,  and  the  fruit  do  not  swell-off,  as  you  say,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised it  does  not  decay.  In  dung  beds  Cucumbers  in  the  brightest 
weather  do  not  require  water  oftener  than  every  alternate  day,  and  in 
ordinary  weather  partly  dull  and  partly  clear,  twice  a-week,  whilst  in 
dull  weather  once  a-week  is  quite  sufficient.  The  soil  should  be  moist, 
but  it  is  well  to  allow  it  to  become  dry  before  giving  water,  and  before 
the  leaves  flag  afford  a  good  supply.  Water  less  frequently,  admit  air 
early  in  the  day,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  think  your 
fruit  will  swell  freely.  On  dung  beds  we  give  no  manure,  but  employ 
turfy  loam  alone. 

Eradicating  Wild  Convolvulus  (H.  B.,  Belfast).~'We  know  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  dig  them  up  with  a  fork  by  the  roots,  taking  out  every 
portion  of  the  root-stem.  This  is  very  tedious,  but  the  only  efTectual 
method  we  have  tried.  Pulling  up  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  keeping  them  under  throughout  the  summer,  weakens  the  plant  con- 
siderably, and  prevents  any  very  extensive  root-formation  ;  but  there  is, 
as  already  stated,  no  effectual  means  of  destroying  it  but  forking  out 
every  portion  of  root. 

Stkawberry  for  Forcing  (Amateur).— Of  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  Pre- 
sident, and  Rivers's  Eliza,  we  should  prefer  Sir  Harry  for  one,  and  if  two, 
President.  We  should  add  Sir  Joseph  Paston.  The  growing  end  of  the 
Vine  in  the  ground  vinery  you  may  stop  when  as  long  as  you  wish,  and 
at  the  winter  pruning  cut  it  back  to  an  eye  about  15  inches  from  the  end, 
and  the  shoot  from  it  may  in  future  be  treated  the  same  as  the  side 
shoots— that  is,  it  may  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  at  the  winter 
pruning.  All  growths  subsequent  to  the  fiist  stopping,  keep  to  one  joint 
throughout  the  season. 

Coats  of  Fungi  (Fungus).— The  fungi  sent  are  the  external  leathery 
coats  of  Scleroderma  vulgare,  a  tough  fungus  allied  to  the  Puff-balls, 
which  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  These  external  coats,  owing  to 
their  coriaceous  nature,  often  remain  on  the  ground  all  through  the 
winter  till  the  following  spring.  The  assumption  as  to  their  being  the 
cases  of  decayed  Truflles,  &c.,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

Variegated  Periwinkle  (J.  E.  M.).~T'he  golden-veined  leaves  you 
enclosed  are  very  handsome,  and  if  the  plants  propagated  from  their 
parent  retain  their  variegation  it  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  flower 
garden.    There  is  one  much  like  it  known  as  elegantissima. 

Newly-planted  Frdit  Trees  not  Thriving  {A  Gardener  in  Trouble)- 
—We  do  not  see  anything  in  your  planting  likely  to  cause  the  trees  to  go 
back,  as  yours  have  done.  We  think,  judging  from  the  roots,  which  are 
dead,  the  wood  quite  dry,  and  the  leaves  black,  that  they  will  not  recover, 
"We  would,  however,  leave  them,  and  cease  watering  at  the  root,  sprinkling 
overhead  with  water  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  We  planted  a  great 
many  fruit  trees  this  spring,  some  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March,  and 
out  of  several  hundreds  not  one  has  failed.  They  are  now  in  full 
leaf.  We  fear  your  trees  have  had  the  roots  frosted,  or  the  roots  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  journey  ;  or,  as  you  had  them  from  a  conti- 
nental source,  they  might  have  been  damaged  by  sea  water.  If  they  do 
not  recover  by  August  they  never  will  do  any  good,  and  you  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  replant  in  autumn. 

Calceolarias  and  Zinnias  attacked  by  Weevils  (Zinnia). — The 
Calceolaria  sent  us  is  a  mere  skeleton.  We  think  the  damage  has  been 
done  by  some  weevil.  We  advise  you  to  add  1  oz.  of  white  hellebore 
powder,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  druggist,  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
with  which  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  after  dark.  Being  poison,  care 
is  necessary,  and  the  liquid  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  until  used. 
Elder  leaves  may  be  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  or  boiler  with  enough  water 
to  just  cover  them,  boiled  until  quite  black,  and  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice 
added  to  every  gallon  of  the  elder  decoction,  and  one  gallon  of  water  to 
every  gallon  of  tobacco  juice.  This,  strained  and  applied  after  dark  on 
a  dry,  calm  evening  with  a  fiae-rosed  watering-pot,  will  destroy  or  drive 
away  every  kind  of  caterpillar,  beetle,  or  weevil.  We  also  find  it  an 
•effectual  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  aphis. 

Pyrus  japonica  for  a  North  Wall  (A  Five-years  Subscriber).— We 
have  no  experience  of  this  on  a  north  aspect,  and  unless  you  reside  very 
far  south  it  would,  probably,  not  succeed.  We  have  seen  it,  however, 
covering  a  24-feet  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  and  flowering  and  fruiting 
profusely.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Plants  from  seeds  may  flower  in  three  or  four  years  from  sowing,  and 
may  then  be  3  or  4  feet  high.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  rich  light 
soil  in  a  pot  or  pan  in  February,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  soil  moist,  and  in  about  six 
weeks  the  plants  will  be  up ;  then  admit  air  freely,  and  remove  them 
after  May  to  the  open  ground,  keeping  them  well  watered  in  dry  weather. 
In  autumn  plant  them  out  about  6  inches  apart  in  good  light  soil  and  a 
warm  situation,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  they  may  be  finally 
planted  against  the  wall,  but  we  do  not  say  they  will  succeed  against  a 
wall  with  a  north  aspect.  All  the  Quinces  like  warm  situations  and 
porous  soils  free  of  stagnant  water. 

Stopping  Chrysanthemums  {E.  S.  C.).— Do  not  stop  them  later  than 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

Selecting  Strawberry  Runners  (R.  H.}.— It  is  not  unusual,  how- 
ever careful  we  may  be  in  selecting  runners  from  fruitful  plants,  for 
some  of  the  runners  not  to  show  fruit,  whilst  others  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific. We  often  experience  this,  and  find  such  are  not  sterile  in  after- 
years,  but  proauce  abundantly.  We  fill-up  all  our  gaps  as  early  in  May 
as  we  can  distinguish  the  fertile  from  the  barren  plants,  always  keeping 
a  few  plants  of  each  kind  in  reserve  beds  ;  and  lifted  with  balls  and  well 
watered  they  experience  but  little  check.  We,  of  course,  remove  the 
sterile  plants  and  replace  them  with  others  that  are  fruitful.  In  selecting 
runners,  take  them  from  fruited  or  fruiting  plants,  touch  only  are  to  be 
depended  on. 

CnAM-EROPs  Fortunei  in  Waedian  Case  (J.  D ).— This  Palm  will 
succeed  well  in  a  Wardian  case  not  kept  very  close,  and  in  a  room  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  The  treatment  required  throughout  the  year  is 
simply  to  keep  the  suil  moist,  and  to  admit  air  for  a  few  hours  early  in 
the  day,  and  to  close  early  iu  the  afternoon.    A  compost  ol  rather  rougu 


peat  two  parts,  one  part  light  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  o!  cocoa-nnt 
refuse,  with  a  fifth  part  of  silver  saud  will  grow  it  well.  When  growing, 
more  water  will  be  required  than  when  it  is  not,  but  at  all  times  the  soil 
must  be  kept  moist.  The  leaves  may  be  advantageously  washed  with  a 
sponge  and  water.  Liquid  manure  is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1844.  It  attains  a  height 
of  about  20  feet.  In  a  room  it  would  succeed  well  from  August  to 
March  inclusive,  but  in  April,  May,  Jane,  and  July  would  be  better  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  so  aa  to  make  fresh  growths,  though  it  would  do  well 
in  a  light  airy  window.  As  a  decorative  plant  it  is  very  useful ;  indeed. 
Palms  generally  are  the  most  enduring  of  all  plants  for  room  decoration. 
Pruning  Banksian  Roses  (F.  Y.).— The  best  time  to  prune  Banksian 
Roses  is  in  the  winter,  or  late  in  the  autumn.  They  do  not  require,  or 
rather  we  might  say  stand,  much  pruning,  which  should  be  confined  to 
thinning-out  where  the  shoots  are  crowded,  or  removing  the  weakly 
growths.    Strong  shoots  should  benailed-in  to  their  full  length. 

Exhibiting  Tea-scented  Roses  (E.  M.).—Aa  the  Climbing  Devc- 
niensis  is  only  a  sport  from  the  old  Devoniensis,  it  would  be  as  well  not 
to  show  them  as  separate  sorts  in  a  stand,  as  many  judges  would  dis- 
qualify them,  but  much  would  depend  on  the  individual  opinions  of  the 
judges.  Generally  speaking,  Noisettes  may  be  shown  as  Tea-scented 
Koses,  unless  there  is  a  special  rule  to  the  contrary  in  the  schedule  ;  for 
instance,  we  should  always  class  Marechal  Niel  and  Cloth  of  Gold  among 
the  Tea-scented,  although  generally  classed  as  Noisettes.  In  most 
schedules  when  prizes  are  given  for  Tea-scented  Roses,  the  wording  is 
for  Tea-scented  or  Noisette  Roses.  Having  often  had  to  judge  classes  for 
Tea-scented  Roses,  we  should  never  think  of  disqualifying  a  stand 
because  Noisettes,  as  Narcisse,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Trioropbe  de  Rennes, 
were  exhibited  amongst  the  true  Teas,  although  if  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  were  for  twelve  Tea  Roses,  not  twelve  Tea-scented  Roses,  a 
doubt  would  arise  in  that  case. 

Gardeners'  Working  Hours  (Early  Bird).— From  six  to  six  are  the 
general  working  hours  for  gardeners,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  A  good  anxious  man  will  not 
adhere  to  these  hours  when  work  is  much  behind,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  master  should  also  make  an  allowance,  so  that  the  liberality 
should  not  all  be  on  the  workman's  side.  The  hours,  however,  greatly 
vary,  in  some  places  there  is  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  none  for  tea.  In 
other  places  there  is  no  time  for  tea,  but  the  men  leave  at  5  and  5.30. 
In  winter,  during  short  days,  the  general  rule  it«,  with  the  exception  of 
breakfast  and  dinner,  to  work  as  long  as  the  light  will  permit.  All  people 
who  are  particular  should  regulate  their  own  time,  and  keep  to  it.  A 
good  workman  can  easily  make  up  for  a  few  hours'  absence. 

Various  (J.  I;.).— We  have  never  found  "may  bees, 'or  cockchafers" 
eating  green  fly  on  Roses,  but  we  have  too  often  found  the  latter  eating 
everything  nice  in  the  plant  way  that  they  could  find.  We  have  had  fine 
Mushrooms  on  Vine  borders,  but  it  is  much  better  to  be  without  them. 
The  spawn  of  all  fungi  is  apt  to  rot  the  roots  of  growing  plaots,  and  thus 
often  the  roots  are  troubled  with  mildew.  Cactus  blooms  will  last  much 
longer  in  a  cool  house  than  in  a  warm  one. 

Heating  by  Stove  with  Chamber  {A  Yorkshire  Amateur),— Using 
the  hopper  to  fill  the  furnace  is  a  good  plan,  even  without  your  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  damper  at  the  base  of  the  fire-box,  instead  of,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  in  the  mouth  of  the  smoke-pipe  or  chimney.  When 
you  once  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  using  such  a 
damper,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draught  past  it  into  the  fire-box,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  manage  to  keep  the  fire  burning  a  Iohr  time,  and  so  as  to  yield 
a  mild  but  regular  heat;  but  with  all  that  you  will  not  obtain  more  heat 
than  the  fuel  can  yield,  and  before  you  become  used  to  the  management 
of  the  damper  we  fear  that  often  the  fuel  will  burn  very  slowly,  or  go 
out  from  want  of  air.  Looking  at  the  matter  practically,  then,  we  would 
attain  the  same  object  by  having  bars  for  the  fire-box  in  the  usual  way, 
but  with  little  space  between  them,  and  the  sides  and  eud<i  supplied  with 
plates  so  as  to  afford  room  for  fuel  without  air  directly  acting  on  it ;  then 
we  would  regulate  draught  by  the  ash-pit  door  to  a  uicety,  and  as  a  help 
after  the  fire  was  fairly  set  to  work,  we  would  also  use  the  damper  in  the 
chimney.  As  a  general  rule,  we  see  no  advantage  in  a  fire-box  that  would 
hold  fuel  for  two  davs,  quite  the  reverse.  As  to  the  plants  you  name— 
Tacsonia.  Corren,  Eutasia,  and  Bouvardia.  will  thrive  admirably  in  a 
temperature  bv  fire  heat  of  50=  in  winter,  rising  some  10''  or  15°  by  sun 
heat ;  6lj^  to  6o=  by  night,  and  ?•.-  to  80-^  by  dav,  will  be  too  hot  for  them, 
except  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  sun  heat  would  reach  that  tem- 
perature. Ixora  coccinea  will  need  the  heat  you  specify  when  growing 
and  showing  bloom,  a  few  decrees  less  will  be  better  when  the  plant  is 
comparatively  at  rest,  When  growing  freely  and  showing  bloom  it  dearly 
likes  a  little  bottom  heat.  Your  seedling  Gloxinias  are  a  different  affair 
from  the  plants  named,  they  will  rejoice  in  a  high  temperature  and  a 
moist  atmosphere.  We  have  grown  them  well  in  a  temperature  of  60  , 
but  a  great  deal  better  in  a  heat  of  from  75°  to  80^  and  not  too  strong 
sunshine  after  the  blooms  appeared. 

Grub  in  Radishes  (E.  Hodgson).— It  you  had  enclosed  a  specimen  in 
a  quill,  we  might  identify  it. 

Ants  I  IT  D— Sprinkle  guano,  or  water  with  gas  ammoniacal  liquor 
over  their  nests  and  runs.  Repeat  untU  they  desert  the  place  ^alias's 
"Elements  of  Entomology;"  Notcutt's  "Handbook  of  British  Plants.' 
The  last-named  can  be  had  post  free  from  our  oflice  if  you  encloBe 
Ss  8^.  with  your  address. 

Insects  (M  P.  £.).— The  insect  sent  is  the  male  of  the  Sirex  gigas.  It 
hves  in  Fir  trees,  the  caterpillar  making  a  cylindrical  burrow.  (K.  Q.  M.), 
—The  small  beetles  which  have  devoured  your  young  Cabbage  plants  are 
the  common  flea  beetle,  Hallica  nemorum.  Powder  slaked  lime  oyer  the 
plants,  and  water  them  well  to  get  them  forward  beyond  the  seed  leaves. 
The  Green  beetles  which  have  gnawed  the  foliage  of  your  hedges  are  the 
common  weevil,  Polydrusus  Mali.  Beat  the  bushes  into  an  umbrella  and 
kill  the  beetles,  which  will  fall  into  it  by  hundreds.- 1.  O.  W. 

Names  of  Plants  {G.  S.).-Yonr  Fern  is  Asplenium  fontanum,  and 
your  informant  must  have  been  imder  mistake.  Should  you  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  A.  font^num  and  what  is  known  as  A.  Hallen.  this 
belongs  to  the  former.  (Wiltshire) —I,  ithinantbus  Cnsta-galh ;  2,  As- 
perulaodorata;  3.  Lysimachia  Nummularia  ;  4,  Pedicularis  sylvatica  ; 
5  StellariaHolostea;  6,  Polvgala  vulgaris;  7,  Lysimachia  nemorum. 
{Butler  d-  JilcCiilloch).—'ii[ivcisBU9  Jonquilla.  (J.  P.).— Prunus  Padus ; 
Ery&imum  odoratum.    (G.  i>.  i?.  J.)-— Neither  of  the  plants  sent  is  an 
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Alyssnm ;  the  white  one  is  Arabis  albida,  and  the  purple  one  Anbrietia 
purpurea.  (J.  B  ). — Erysimum  odoratum.  (J.  C,  Bromlcij). — Your  speci- 
men is  Syringa  Emodi.    Native  of  the  Himalayan  mountains. 


POULTRY,   B£E,   AND   PIGEON   CHRONICLE. 


PRIZES  FOE,  THE  BEST  COCK  AND  HEN. 

At  most  of  tbe  summer  and  smaller  shows,  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  "  best  cock  aud  hen  "  in  the  different  classes,  and  one 
would  expect  to  find  the  best  male  and  female  bird  taken  to- 
gether, obtaining  these  prizes.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case, 
we  continually  find  some  of  our  judges  awarding  prizes  to  the 
cock,  entirely  ignoring  the  hen.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is 
neither  fair  nor  just  to  the  exhibitor,  who  carefully  selects  his 
birds,  so  as  to  make  them  match  in  quality,  size,  colour,  and 
general  style.  All  breeders  of  poultry  know  there  is  as  much 
difliculty  in  procuring  good  hens  as  cocks,  and  to  breed  success- 
fully either  male  or  female  birds,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
purity  and  quality  of  the  hen  as  the  cock.  The  prizes  are  dis- 
tinctly offered  for  the  "  best  cock  and  hen."  Then  why  should 
judges,  in  making  their  awards,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
hen,  merely  selecting  the  cock,  and  giving  him  the  preference  ? 
Possibly  the  cock  in  one  pen,  if  taken  by  himself,  may  be  better 
than  that  iu  another,  but  he  often  has  with  him  an  inferior 
hen,  while  in  the  other  there  may  be  a  good  hen,  and  if  the 
two  are  judged  together  would  make  by  far  the  better  pair  ;  and 
as  the  prizes  are  intended  for  them,  let  our  judges  give  justice 
and  satisfaction  to  those  who  exhibit  the  best  cock  and  hen. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  after  having  visited  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Show  at  Guildford.  In  several  classes 
the  hen  was  never  noticed,  or  the  prizes  would  not  have  been 
given  as  they  were,  and  thus  the  judging  in  many  cases  gave 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  naturally  so,  when  some  winning  pens 
contained  hens  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  class,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  away. — Cam. 


SEX  OF  EGGS. 


One  of  your  correspondents  revives  the  old  question  about 
the  sex  of  eggs  ;  I  send  you  my  experience.  Last  winter  an 
old  country  poultry-keeper  told  me  he  could  distinguish  the 
sex  in  eggs  ;  I  laughed  at  him,  and  was  none  the  less  sceptical 
when  he  told  me  the  following  secret : — "  Eggs  with  the  air- 
bladder  on  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  egg  will  produce 
cockerels,  those  with  the  bladder  on  one  side  will  produce  pul- 
lets." The  old  man  was  so  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  dogma, 
and  bis  poultry-yard  so  far  confirmed  it,  that  I  determined  to 
make  experiments  upon  it  this  year.  I  have  done  so,  carefully 
registering  every  egg  "  bladder  vertical"  or  "bladder  on  one 
side,"  rejecting  every  one  in  which  it  was  not  decidedly  one  or 
the  other,  as  in  some  it  is  only  very  slightly  out  of  the  centre. 
The  following  is  the  result : — Fifty-eight  chickens  were  hatched, 
three  are  dead,  eleven  are  yet  too  young  to  decide  upon  their 
sex ;  of  the  remaining  forty-  four  everyone  has  turned  out  exactly 
true  to  the  old  man's  theory.  Thif,  of  course,  may  be  an 
accidental  coincidence,  but  I  shall  certainly  try  the  experiment 
again.  I  am  now  trying  the  same  theory  upon  Ducks'  egga. 
— W.  H.  P. 

BANTAMS. 

Ox  takint;  np  my  copy  of  The  Journal  of  HoKTicnLTUEE  to-day, 
June  1st,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  reading  the  article  froia  the 
pen  of  ""WiLTsninE  Hector"  on  "What  PouUi-y  should  I  keep ?" 
for  my  last  recollectioi;  of  him  amongst  the  Bantams  took  me  back  to 
January  16th,  18G6.  and  following  weeks  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
when  he  told  us  that  on  his  visit  to  the  Birmmgham  Show  at  Christ- 
mas, 1865,  he  saw  ninety-nine  pens  of  Game  Bantams,  and  that, 
"throwing  aside  a  few  coarse  birds,  a  great  number  seemed  one  as 
good  as  another,"  and  that  "as  to  profit  with  them,  of  course  there  is 
none."  He  says,  "  I  havo  kept  all  kiuds  of  Bfintams;  the  only  sort 
I  found  protitablo  were  Blacks."  Also  that  Game  Bantams  "  are  e;isy 
to  breed  good."  Many  readers  of  "  our  Journal  "  will,  doubtless,  re- 
member that  thet^e  opinions  raised  a  little  friendly  discussion  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  not  without  e0'ect,  for  "  Wlltsiiiue 
Kector  "  has  at  last  l)ecome  a  convert  to  the  side  opposed  to  him  then, 
and  he  now  says,  "  Bantams  are  scarcely  kept  so  generally  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  they  could  be  kept  likewise  with  profit ;"  "  no  breed 
affords  greater  amusement  and  interest,"  ttc.';  "  Bantams  produce 
abundance  of  eggs,  and  especially  the  pullets  of  the  Blacks  and  Black- 
breasted  Reds  are  excellent  winter  layers,"  &c. 

I  am  sure  J  can  heartily  endorse  the  above  remarks,  and  will  add 
that  from  a  pretty  long  experience  I  can  recommend   the   Game 


Bantams  as  being  more  hardy  than  either  the  best  Blacks  or  SebrigMs. 
I  kept  Black  Bantams  twenty-fiTe  years  ago,  and  have  had  both  them 
and  the  White  Bantams  since  I  became  an  exhibitor,  but  never  found 
them  so  interesting  as  the  Game,  which  I  have  bred  carefully  and 
studied  closely  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

As  the  Rector  says,  it  is  quite  safe,  generally,  to  allow  the  large 
breeds,  such  as  Cochins,  Dorkings,  and  Brahmas,  to  run  with  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Bantams  without  fear  of  a  cross  ;  but  Game  Bantams 
are  frequently  crossed  with  large  Game  fowls,  and  I  have  this  season 
three  broods  of  chickens  of  the  first  cross  between  a  Game  hen  and  a 
Bantam  cock,  and  several  broods  of  the  second  and  third  cross  with 
the  Bantam.  In  the  Game  Bantams,  style  and  not  size  is  the  point 
first  iu  importance,  and  the  smallest  Game  Bantams  are  seldom  good 
enough  to  win.  Colour  is  also  a  great  point  in  Game  Bantams,  and  is 
of  more  importance  than  size. 

Bantams  are  easiest  to  rear  in  April,  May,  and  Jane,  bnt  the  April 
bii'ds  grow  larger  than  either  the  very  early  or  later  broods  ;  and  where 
smallness  of  size  is  required.  May  and  June  may  with  advantage  be 
selected  for  setting  the  eggs. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  the  "  Wiltshiee  Rector,"  shows  a  preference 
for  Black-breasted  Reds  over  any  other  colour  of  Game  Bantams ; 
but  each  of  the  four  standard  colours  has  its  own  special  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  really  think  that  could  he  see  my  favourite  set  of  Pde 
Bantams,  cock  and  five  hens,  with  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
creamy  white  body  and  tail,  and  red  neck  and  saddle  of  the  male  bird, 
and  the  rich  salmon  breast  and  shoulder  and  white  body  of  the  hens, 
with  theii'  graceful  carriage  as  they  walk  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  my 
house  or  in  the  fields  surrounding  it,  he  would  admire  them  more  than 
the  Whites.  Then  the  Brown-breasted  Reds  are  great  favourites  of 
mine,  with  their  large,  expressive  dark  eyes,  purple  faces,  golden 
hackles,  and  greenish  black  bodies  in  the  hens ;  these  are  especially 
striking  when  close  at  hand.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  so  many  com- 
mittees of  shows  are  adoptinct  our  suggestion,  and  otfering  prizes  for 
Brown  Eeds  this  year,  and  hope  the  class  will  be  well  supported. 
Again,  what  can  be  more  pretty  than  the  glossy  black  breast,  white 
neck,  and  golden  saddle  of  the  Duckwing  Bantam  cock,  accompanied 
by  bis  hens  of  a  delicate  silver^'-grey,  with  light  fawn  breasts?  These 
are  great  favourites  with  the  ladies,  and  I  should  like  to  see  more  of 
them  exhibited. 

The  Black-breasted  Eeds  have  long  been  my  especial  favonriies, 
but  after  our  Rector's  recommendation  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say 
another  word  in  their  favour,  but  with  many  other  constant  readers  of 
"  our  Journal  "  I  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  future 
numbers  of  the  series  of  papers  commenced  with  the  proudest  and 
merriest  of  all  poultry — the  Bantam. — W.  F.  Entwisle. 


REARING  CHICKENS. 

Ix  your  impresBion  of  May  11th  I  have  read  a  paper  on  rearing 
chickens,  or  rather  the  experience  of  a  noted  breeder  of  Game,  in 
which  he  states  that  Game  birds  cannot  be  bred  to  the  standard  re- 
quired for  exhibition  except  by  in-and-in  breeding.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  and  a  baneful  practice  to  breed  bii-ds  in  this  way,  of  whatever 
variety  they  may  be.  I  have  bred  Game  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
formerly  for  the  pit,  now  for  exhibition,  and  find  my  birds  take  their 
share  of  prizes  awarded  at  most  shows,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that 
they  are  bred  without  any  relationship  whatever  to  each  other  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  a  Game  fowl  has  a  constitution  which  no  other 
fowl  possesses,  aud  were  breeding  in-and-in  adopted,  the  results  must 
follow — viz.,  weakly  constitution  and  want  of  courage,  the  reverse  of 
a  Game  bird.  In  olden  times,  for  fighting  purposes,  a  cross  with 
mother  and  son  was  sometimes  adopted,  and  the  result  was  often  good,, 
but  care  was  taken  not  to  breed  again  from  the  progeny,  or  the  result 
might  have  been  what  has  often  been  witnessed  in  the  pit — viz.,  a  bird 
having  the  vdnning  card  in  his  hand  running  away. 

I  breed  upwards  of  a  hundred  chickens  yearly,  and  rarely  lose  any, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  young  cocks  destroying  each  other  by 
fighting,  which  they  sometimes  do  at  sis  weeks  old.  My  first  time  of 
feeding  is  at  7  a.m.,  and  my  last  at  7  p.ai  ,  the  food  consisting  chiefly 
of  oat  and  barleymeal,  groats,  and  whole  barley ;  no  house  scraps  nor 
artificial  food  is  given.  Nature  should  be  followed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  my  idea  is  tbey  should  not  at  this  season  be  fed  so  late  as  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  If  a  chicken  is  taken  up  in  the  hand  at  that  hour 
its  crop  will  bo  found  quite  full,  if  plenty  was  given  three  hours  pre- 
viously. I  give  my  htus  thirteen  eggs,  aud  like  to  see  as  many 
hatched  as  possible.  The  chicks  average  from  eight  to  twelve  to  each 
hen,  and  they  seem  to  do  well,  as  if  it  were  the  more  the  merrier. 
— D.  H.  

I  AM  amused  at  tlie  difficulty  one  of  your  correspondents  experiences 
in  raising  chickens.  I  rarely  lose  a  chicken,  except  by  some  accident, 
and  few  people  have  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  my  pets  quite  out  of  sight,  and  a  long  way  from  the 
house,  80  that  I  can  rarely  see  them  more  than  three  times  a-day.  I 
have  now  fifty  strong  chickens  of  ages  varying  from  two  months  to  a 
fortnight  old  ;  not  one  has  died,  but  a  cat  killed  six  before  we  shot  her, 
aud  another  chicken  was  killod  by  a  man  who  was  turning  a  manure 
heap,  burying  tbe  poor  chicken,  who  was  busy  hunting  for  insects  in 
company  with  its  motlier  and  nine  brothers  and  sisters. 

My  plan  of  management  ia  very  simple.    The  coops  are  large  and 
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well  made,  of  tlie  common  pattern,  and  in  front  of  each  is  placed 
another  coop  of  exactly  the  same  size,  but  with  one  side  of  sparrow- 
proof  wire  instead  of  wood.  The  eke,  as  I  call  it,  is  made  of  half- 
inch  wood,  so  that  I  can  easily  move  it.  Every  morning,  abont  seven 
o'clock,  I  qo  to  the  coops,  which  are  placed  under  a  hedge  with  the 
wire  side  of  the  eke  facinf;  the  east,  and  turn  each  eke  half  round,  thus 
releasing  the  hen  and  chickens,  which  immediately  go  off  into  an 
orchard  or  shrubbery  at  their  pleasure.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  go  in 
search  of  each  brood,  and  give  them  a  good  feed  of  oatmeal,  mised 
very  stiff  with  water.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  I  go  to  the  coops, 
which  have  in  the  course  of  the  day  been  cleaned  out,  fresh  straw 
put  in,  and  a  large  slate  laid  down  in  the  eke.  The  chickens  are 
tired,  the  hens  hungry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  hen  is  secured 
in  her  coop,  well  fed  on  rice  boiled  in  milk,  oatmeal  mixed  with  water, 
and  tail  wheat  and  barley.  The  very  little  chickens  also  have  chopped 
egg  given  them.  Clean  water  is  put  in  each  eke  in  a  flower-pot  saucer, 
and  no  one  again  visits  them  till  I  go  to  let  them  put  nest  morning. 
I  always  leave  what  I  consider  enough  food  for  their  breakfast  as  well 
as  supper.     All  the  food  is  fresh  made  and  perfectly  sweet. 

I  consider  eight  chickens  as  many  as  a  hen  can  manage.  The 
seven  coops  now  occupied  contain  sis  hens  and  one  brood  whose 
mother  has  left  them.  It  takes  me  five  minutes  to  let  them  out, 
and  about  half  an  hour  to  secure  them  in  the  coops  ;  the  mid-day 
feed  occupies  me  about  ten  minutes.  In  cold  or  wet  wsather  the 
chickens  are  not  turned  out  till  about  half-past  nine,  but  only  one 
day  this  year  have  they  been  kept  in  their  coops  the  whole  day,  yet  I 
have  never  had  a  sickly  chicken.  I  rear  from  seventy- five  to  a  hundred 
chickens  every  year,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  table,  though  I 
occasionally  exhibit  a  pen.  I  keep  thorongh-bied  White  Dorkings, 
and  a  few  Houdans  and  Brahma  hens  for  hatching  half-bred  chickens. 
Our  favourite  table  chickens  are  hatched  from  Houdan  hens'  eggs,  and 
we  find  them  better  eating  than  the  thorough-bred  Dorkings.  My  old 
fowls  have  a  run  quite  distinct  from  the  young  chickens. 

I  have  ventured  to  send  you  these  particulars,  as  I  fancy  many 
chickens  are  lost  by  being  too  much  cared  for.  Dry  warm  coops,  a 
good  run,  small  bronds,  and  plenty  of  sweet  wholesome  food,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  all  that  is  necessary  to  rear  strong  chickens. — One  of 
YOCE  Oldest  Subsckieees. 


Sulphate  of  iron  for  young  chicks  I  use  rarely  and  sparingly. 
Custard  I  give  at  the  last  meal  at  night  till  the  chicks  are  six  weeks 
old.  It  is  made  thus :  Break  up  two  eggs,  as  for  table  custard,  add 
two  tablespoonsful  of  milk  beaten  well  into  tho  eggs,  then  stir  gently 
in  a  saucepan  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  becomes  dry  and  crumbly. 
The  chicks  love  this  food,  and  will  greedily  come  from  under  their 
mother  for  it.  If  given  by  day  they  become  careless  of  oatmeal  and 
other  food,  which  is  better  general  eating. — Chanticleer. 


BEDLINGTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  took  place  on  May  30th.  The  pens  used  were  vei-y  sub" 
stantial,  being  of  wood,  except  the  front  and  top ;  the  former  a  move- 
able framework  covered  with  wire.  The  number  of  entries  was  much 
larger  than  at  any  previous  show. 

Of  Dorkings  the  prizewinners  were  good.  The  Cochins  were  a  fair 
class  ;  all  the  winners  were  Buff,  and  the  cup  for  the  first  seven  classes 
was  awarded  to  them.  Brahmos  were  all  of  the  Dark  variety,  and  the 
first-prize  pen  was  very  fine.  There  were  some  excellent  Spanish, 
notably  the  first- prize  pen,  which  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  seen 
of  late.  Polish  were  of  moderate  quality,  and  among  the  cross-bred 
■fowls  were  some  very  large-framed  birds.  In  the  Variety  class  Crcve- 
CoBurs  were  first,  Houdans  second,  and  Black  Hambnrghs  third.  In 
the  class  for  single  Game  cocks  Mr.  Brongh  was  first  with  a  smart 
well-shown  Black  Red,  closely  pressed  by  a  good  bird  of  the  same 
colour  shown  by  Mr.  Aykroyd,  and  the  third  was  Brown  Red.  In  the 
class  for  a  cock  and  heu  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  were  Brown 
Reds,  and  the  third  Black  Reds.  The  cup  for  ■  the  best  pen  was 
awarded  here.  The  class  was  good  throughout.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first-prize  pen,  the  Duckwings  were  poor,  but  in  the  Variety 
class  was  a  pen  of  Whites  such  as  are  now  rarely  seen.  Of  Hamhurghs 
the  classes  were  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Golden-spangled, 
which  were  both  numerous  and  of  high  quality,  and  the  cup  for  this 
section  was  won  by  the  first-prize  pen.  The  neighbourhood  of  Eed- 
lington  is  famous  for  Bantams^  and  the  entries  of  this  year  fully  bore 
out  its  reputation ;  and  for  the  second  year  the  cup  for  the  best  pen 
has  been  won  by  a  local  exhibitor,  and  on  each  occasion  with  Black 
Red  Game,  although  this  time  closely  run  by  a  neat  pen  shown  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Sunderland.  The  first-prize  Bantam  cock,  a  Black  Red, 
was  almost  perfect.  In  the  Variety  class  for  Game  the  first-prize 
birds  were  a  good  pen  of  Piles  ;  and  in  the  nest  class  very  good  Blacks 
■were  first  and  second,  and  Golden  Sebrights  third.  Several  classes 
were  devoted  to  cottagers,  and  some  good  specimens  of  most  kinds 
were  shown. 

In  the  Pigeon  department  we  have  to  record  a  novel  method  of  ex- 
hibiting, of  the  advantages  of  which  we  are  somewhat  donbtfnl,  although 
we  confess  we  can  see  an  advantage  to  exhibitors,  as  it  is  without  doubt 
showing  made  easy  ;  we  refer  to  the  system  of  exhibiting  one  bird  as 
a  pen,  either  sex  being  eligible.  The  success  in  this  case  was  some- 
what varied,  only  the  Tumblers,  Tarbits,  Jacobins,  and  Variety  class 
producing  any  number?.     The  entries  in  the  remaining  classes  weie 


bat  few.  The  Carriers  werS  poor,  but  the  Tumblers  good,  all  the 
winners  in  the  latter  class  being  Almond.  In  Pouters  the  first  was  a 
Red  cock  very  good  in  all  points,  and  the  second  Blue.  A  medal  by 
subscription  was  offered  for  the  best  bird  from  an  owner  living  in  the 
county  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  the  bird  not  having  won  the 
cup  for  the  best  in  the  show,  and  it  was  awarded  to  a  perfect  Black 
Turbit,  the  second  in  the  same  class  being  a  handsome  Yellow.  Barbs 
were  moderate,  but  the  Jacobins  most  exquisite.  The  first  prize  and 
cup  for  the  best  pen  were  won  by  Mr.  Haansbergen  with  a  Black  as 
perfect  as  can  be  wished  for,  two  second  prizes  being  awarded,  one 
going  to  Red  and  the  other  to  Yellow.  Fautails  were  poor,  but  the 
Variety  class  made  amends,  as  most  of  the  birds  were  worthy  of  a 
place.  The  first  was  a  Black  Mottle  Trumpeter,  and  the  second  a 
Yellow  Dragoon. 

The  Show  was  a  great  success,  and  the  number  of  visitors  was  very 
great. 

DoREi\'GS.— 1,  J.  White.  WarlaTiy.  2,  "W.  Swaim,  Hirst  Head,  BedUngtoD. 
3,  Miss  M.  Storey,  Arcot  Hall,  Dudley. 

Cochins.— 1  and  Cup,  G.  H.  Proctor,  Durham.  2,  W.  Atkinson.  Bishop  Auck- 
land. 3.  T.  Graham,  Netherton.  he,  J.  Hini,  Strickland  Gate,  Kendal ;  G.  H. 
Proctor,    c,  Miss  E.  Swann.  Hirst  Head,  Bedlins'on. 

Brahma  Pootr4s — 1,  E.  Aykroyd,  Ecclcahill,  Leeds.  2,  J.  NeasbaTii.West 
Sleekbiu-n,  BedUugton.  3,  W.  Atkinson,  c,  T.  Thornton,  Cowpen,  Bljth;  E, 
Comcv.  Whitbv. 

Sp.anish.— 3,  W.  Atkinson.  2,  Sanderson  &  Oliver,  Whalton.  3,  H.  Wilkin- 
son, Earby,  Skipton.    he.  M.  Gibson.  Woodhorn,  Morpeth  ;  W.  Jas^gs,  Blyth. 

Polish.— 1,  Parsons  &  Wilson.  Barr.ncton.  2,  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderby 
Steeple.  3,  Buglasa  &  Williamson,  Carvllle.  ?ic,  Z.  S.  Turner,  Burough- 
hridge  (2). 

Barndoor  Vowls  {Cross  bred).— 1,  R.  P.  Moon,  Driffifld.  2,  H.  Mprkin, 
Driffield.  S,  R.  Bloor,  East  Rainton.  he,  J.  Glessal,  Milnthorpe;  Miss  E. 
Swann  ;  C.  Armstronff,  Bebside. 

Any  other  Variety  except  Bantams.— 1  and  3,  Mrg.  .T.  Cross,  Appleby 
Vicarage  Brigg  fCreve-Coem-  :md  Black  Hamhurghs).    2,  R.  Bloore. 

GAME.—Blach-hremtcd  and  other  Reds.  — I  and  Cup.  E.  Aykroy-l.  2,  T. 
and  J.  Robson,  Bishop  Auckland  (Brown  Red);  G.  Holmes,  Great  Driffield. 
3.  J.  Broutrh.  Carlisle  (Black  Red),  he,  Buclass  ik.  Williamson.  Cai'ville  (Black 
(Redi;  T.  Swann,  Bedlmgton  CoUierv  (Brown  Red),  c.  J.Moreton,  MarleyHill, 
Newcastle  (Bro\vn  Red).  Duckwings  ami  other  Greys.~l.  T.  &  J  Robson, 
Bishop  Auckland.  2.  E.  Avlo-oyd.  8.  G.  Holmes,  he.  J.  Mason,  Worcester. 
Am/  other  Variety.— 1,  G.  Percv,  West  Cramlin^ton  Colliery.  2,  J.  Brough, 
Carlisle  (Lemon  Files).  3,  H.  Mullev,  Sunderland  (Black).  Cock.—l,J.  Brough 
(Black  Red).  2,  E.  Aykroyd.  Eccl'^shill,  Leeds  (Black  Red).  3,  T.  Swann  (Brown 
Red),  he,  Samlerson  &  iDllvcr  (Black  Red);  J.  Wataon,  Knaresborough ;  G, 
Laws;  W.  Lindsey.  Morpeth. 

Hamburghs. — Golden-spangled  — Cup  and  1,  J.  Rollinsnn.  Lindley,  Otley. 
2,  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderby  Steeple,  Northallerton.  3.  G.  Holme-^.  G^ea^.  Drif- 
field, he  J.  Rollinson;  W.  Whitfield,  c,  R.  P.  M"on,  Driffield:  J.  Watts, 
King's  Heath;  G.  Johnson,  Choppington.  Silver-spanglrd. — 1,  H.  Pickles, 
jun.,  Eaibv.  2.  A^hton  &  Booth.  Br.-adbottom,  Mottr.im.  3,  G.Holmes,  /iC,  R. 
Moore,  East  Rainton.    c.  G.  Cook,  Bebside.  Golden-peneillrd.—\,3.  Rollinson. 

2,  W.  Whitfield,  Hetton-le-Hole.  3.  H.  Picldes,  jun.  he,  J.  Ai-mstrong,  Carlisle ; 
R.  Moore;  T.  H.  Redman,  c,  J.  Armstrong.  Si7wr-iJcnc/?/f<i— \  H.  Pickles, 
jun.    2.  Parsons  &  Wilson,  Barrington.    3.  R.  Blackburn,    c.  G.  Holmes. 

Bantams.- ^H?/  Variein.—Cnclc.—Y,  G.  Todd.  2,  E.  Rutherford  (Sebright). 
Equal  2,  J  Yonnff,  Kitty  Brewster  (Brown  Red).  3.  H.  P.  k  W.  Gray,  Tow  Law, 
Durham  (Black  Red),    he.  G.  Dobson,  Longtown  (Black  Red). 

Game  'KktiTk'^^.—Blaclc-h  re  anted  and  other  Reds.—Cxr^  and  1,  A.  Hay,  Bed- 
lington.  2,  W.  Rogers,  Sunderland.  8,  G.  Dowie,  Bedlington.  he,  G.  Hall, 
Kendal ;  W.  Grice,  Crosshouse,  Bootle ;  F,  Steel,  Burnley ;  J.  Arcbbold,  Earla- 
town.  Any  other  Variety.— 1,  T.  O.  &  E.  Newbitt,  Euworth.  2,  T.  Eeavely, 
Bedlington  Station  (Duckwingy)  3,H.  P.  &  W.  Grav  (Piledl.  Any  other  Variety 
except  Game—1,  E.  R. Turner  (Black).  2,  G.  Taylor  (Black).  3,  W.  Davison, 
Bebside  (Golden-laced),    he,  H.  Pickles  (Black). 

DvcKS.—Aylcsbury.—l,  Miss  Wilson,  Morpeth.     2,  O-  A.  Young,  Driffield, 

3.  T  Caiwer,  Langthorpe.  he,  J.  O'Le^rv,  Redlingfon.  Bouen.—l,  T.  Carver. 
2  and  3,  Miss  S.  F.  Wilson.  Avu  other  Varieiy.—l,  J.  Swann,  Bedlington 
(Muscovy).  2,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Bramweil,  Jesmond  Dene  Hall  (Buenos  AyresJ. 
Miss  WiJaon. 

GmNEi  Fowls.— 1,  Miss  Wilson.  2.  J.  Robson,  Stanningtou.  3,  O.  A.  Young, 

Selling  Clask.— 1,  J.  Stark.  Bebside  (Brown  Red  Game).  2.  J.  Yellowly, 
Barrington  (Partridge  Cochins).  3,  J.  Stalker,  Bedlington  (Spanish),  he,  G. 
Hall  (Brahmas) ;  W.  Jaggs,  Blyth  (Spanish). 

COTTAGERS'   CLASSES. 

Game.— .4?ii/  Variety.— \,  T.  Aisbett,  BedJinytou  Colliery  (Black  Red).  2,  T. 
Swann  (Brown  Reds).    3,  E.  Rutherford  (Black  Red),    he.  M.  Myeroft,  Bebside. 

HAMBURans.- ylny  Variety.  — \,  D.  Cheyne,  Bebside.  2,  T.  Stephenson, 
West  Sleekbum  (Golden-pencilled).  3,  G.  Johnson,  Choppington.  he,  R. 
Parsons.  Barrington. 

Any  VAfiiETY  NOT  Previously  Mentioned.— 1,  J.  Mills,  Netherton  (Cinna- 
mon Cochins).    2,  K.  Parsons. 

Bantam.';.— /In)/  For/Vfy.—l,  E.  Rutherford  (Black).  2,  G.  Dowie.  S,  G.  Bell, 
Bedlington  (Black  Bed). 

PIGEONS. 

Cat^riers.— 1.  G.  Sadler,  Boroughbridge.  2,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham, 
c,  Mesera.  W.  R.  &  H.  O.  Blenkinsopp.  New^castle. 

Tumblers  (Any  Variety).— 1,  W.  Roberta.  Newcastle.  2.  R.  Daniels.  New- 
castle (.-^elf-colour),  he,  Messrs.  W.  R.  &  H.  0.  Blenkinsopp  (2) ;  R.  Anderson, 
Ne'wcastle.  ,     . 

Pouters.— 1,  R.  P.  Moon,  Driffield.  2,  T.  Rule,  Durham,  he,  J.  Bell,  New- 
caatle-on-T-vne ;  E.Daniels, 

Owls.— 1  and  2.  W.  E.  ift  H,  O.  Blenkinsopp. 

TcRBiTS.- 1  and  Medal,  W.  E.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle.  2.  J.  G.  Dunn, 
Newcastle,    he.  R.  Thompson.  Penrith  (2) :  W.  Bearpark ;  R.  Frew.  Kirkcaldy. 

Barbs.— 1  and  2,  R.  Daniels,  he,  C.  Gravil,  Jan.,  Thome.  c,W.  R.  &  H.  O. 
Blenkinsopp.  ,      _ 

Jacobins.- 1  and  Cup  and  2,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  Extra  2  and  he,  T. 
Rule.    c.  W.  R.  &  H.  O.  Blenkiusopp. 

Fantails.— 1.  T.  Rule.    2.  W  B.  Van  Haansbergen.    ftc,  H.  Yardley. 

Any  othfr  Variety— 1,  T.  Rale.  2.  J.  G.  Dunn  (Dun  Dragoon),  /ic,  M, 
Orrl,  Ferrv  Hill  (2) ;  J.  Cundale,  Copt  Hewick,  Ripon ;  H.  Yardley;  W.  Bear- 
park  (2);  R.  Anderson.  _  ,    ,       ,.     , 

Selling  Class.— 1  and  2.  R.  &  3.  F-  Baldwin  (Red  Turbits  and  Jacobms). 
he.  J.  Miller,  Newcastle  (Yellow  Turbit).    c,  W.  J.  Donkin,  Newcastle  (Pates). 

The  Juilf^es  were  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Padsey,  and  Mr.  Shortliose,  New- 
castle-ou-Tjne.  

Death  of  Mrs.  Chichester,  of  Kunnamoat- — The  demise  of 
this  amiable  and  nccomplished  lady,  ihe  wife  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
C.  Raleigh  Chichester,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Balfe,  Esq.,  tonk  place  at  her  refidence  at  Rnnnamoat,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  aud  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age.    This  lady 
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diJ  much  to  encourage  industrial  pursuits  in  the  county  of 
Rj^common,  and  her  dairy,  poultry-yard,  and  other  matters  of 
feminine  care  were  a  model  to  the  county,  and  secured  prizes 
at  several  shows  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  She  was  a 
kind  lady  to  her  humbler  neighbours,  and  exerted  herself  much 
to  promote  whatever  would  tend  to  improve  their  condition. 


COURIER  PIGEONS. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Aldrid^e,  before  the  West  Kent  Natural  History  Society  : — It  is  to 
the  modern  Belgians  that  we  mnst  award  the  honour  of  developing 
and  applying  to  practical  purposes  that  marvellous  instinct  by  which 
the  Pigeon  finds  his  home  from  almost  incredible  distances.  This 
instinct  they  have  aptly  termed  "prientation,"  the  nearest  reading  of 
■which  is  the  power  of  finding  the  cardinal  points.  About  the  year 
1820  the  discovery  was  first  made  that  by  coupling  Pigeons  possessing 
distinct  qualities,  as  high  flying,  strength  of  wing,  and  keenness  of  vision, 
a  breed  of  birds  might  be  produced  combining  all  these  qualities  in  one 
individual.  These  birds  have  been  produced,  and  are  now  known  in 
England  as  Antwerps.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  present  per- 
fection to  which  Pigeons  have  attained  was  arrived  at  without  the 
greatest  attention  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  ama- 
teurs ;  indeed,  their  capabilities  were  but  gradually  brought  out.  In 
the  year  above  mentioned,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  already  rising  interest.  It  was  the  return  of  a  Pigeon 
from  Paris  to  its  home  at  Verviers,  a  distance  of  over  150  miles — 
a  feat  hitherto  without  precedent,  and  considered  so  wonderful  that 
the  bird,  enclosed  in  a  basket,  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
town,  preceded  by  two  men  playing  on  violins,  accompanied  by  two 
small  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  discharged  at  the  enti'ance  of 
the  principal  streets,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  hero. 

Up  to  this  period  a  few  unimportant  socit-tes  colomhoplules  had 
existed ;  but  now  their  growth  was  so  rapid,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  scarcely  a  Belgian  village  of  any  consideration  without  its 
society.  UEpervier  newspaper,  published  at  Brussels,  is  the  organ  of 
three  hundred  such  societies,  and  confines  itself  to  chronicling  their 
movements,  such  as  reporting  races,  announcing  forthcoming  meetings, 
advertising  rewards  for  strayed  Pigeons,  public  sales,  and  nouvellcs 
colombopJules  in  general.  There  also  exist  two  societies,  one  offering 
rewards  for  the  destruction  of  birds  of  prey,  the  other  for  prosecuting 
persons  detected  in  poaching  or  injuring  Pigeons  ;  and  within  the  last 
few  weeks  a  petition  signed  by  upwards  of  four  thousand  amateurs  has 
been  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  urging  still  more 
stringent  laws. 

The  great  race  of  the  country  takes  place  annually  in  July.  It  is 
organised  in  Brussels.  la  1868  the  number  of  birds  engaged  was 
fifteen  hundred.  Both  the  King  and  the  Comte  de  Flandre  give 
handsome  presents,  and  the  city  of  Brussels  subscribes  OOOf.  These 
facts  show  that  the  interest  taken  in  this  national  hobby  is  even  more 
universal  than  that  created  by  our  English  Derby.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  in  Belgium,  the  mode  by  which  the  societies' 
Pigeons  were  trained  was  certainly  economical,  primitive,  and  pic- 
turesque. A  chun'tfe  (country  cart)  was  engaged  ;  it  was  hooped  over 
and  covered  in  with  canvas ;  perches  and  food  weie  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  birds.  The  driver  was  directed  to  the  local  authorities  of 
some  distant  town,  who  witnessed  the  flying  and  attested  the  fact. 
Another  system,  but  even  more  primitive,  was  by  the  "  hotte,"  which 
was  a  wicker  basket  made  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  back  of  a  convoncur: 
the  *'  hotte  "  was  divided  into  five  flats,  or  floors,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing ten  Pigeons.  With  this  load  of  fifty,  the  poor  unfortunate  wretch, 
with  his  still  more  unfortunate  passengers,  journeyed  frequently  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  the  birds  to  obtain 
their  hberty.  and  he  his  coveted  certificate  of  the  fulfilmtnt  of  his  en- 
gagement. Fortunately,  facihties  have  grown  with  the  necessity.  The 
*'charette"  and  *' hotte"  are  things  of  the  past.  It  is  now  no  un- 
common sight  on  special  days  to  see  from  three  to  four  hundred 
baskets  of  Pigeons  arrive  at  the  same  railway  station,  to  be  flown  from 
that  particular  neighbourhood  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
r/ifssionnatrc  appointed  by  a  confederation  of  socictes  culomhophilcs. 

The  training  of  young  birds  is  now  conducted  in  Belgium  in  a  much 
more  systematic  manner  than  it  is  in  England.  Here  every  one  trains 
according  to  his  notions,  while  in  Belgium  it  is  managed  principally  by 
the  societies.  Two  methods  appear  to  be  in  practice.  In  the  first  the 
young  bird  is  not  required  to  take  part  in  any  contest  before  the  month 
of  June  or  July ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  flying  season  will  be  ex- 
pected to  have  done  a  journey  of  at  least  150  miles.  Some  amateurs 
object  to  this  training  as  being  too  severe,  and  prefer  the  second  method, 
as  follows  : — During  the  first  year  the  young  bird  is  only  subjected  to 
inconsiderable  distances;  the  second  year  it  is  allowed  to  mature  itself 
in  idleness  ;  but  the  third  year,  as  it  is  then  considered  to  have  attained 
full  development  of  all  its  faculties,  it  is  retained  until  its  performance 
'is  satisfactory,  both  in  speed  and  distance. 

As  examples  of  what  Pigeons  are  capable  of  doing,  I  quote  from  an 
unquestionable  Uving  authority,  M.  F.  Chapuis,  M.D.,  and  Doctor  of 
Natural  Science,  of  Verviers.  In  his  published  list  of  twenty-one 
races,  or  flies,  he  mentions  one  from  St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  to 
Liege,  in  Belgium,  a  distance  of  550  miles,  in  sixteen  hours.  A 
Pigeon  belonging  to  M.  Grooters,  of  Brussels,  has  recently  taken  first 
prize  in  a  race  from  Narbonne  to  Brussels,   510  miles.      M.  Ida 


Vivier,  of  Courtrai,  in  Belgium,  possessed  a  bird  that  had  flown  from 
Belfast,  Ireland,  to  Courtrai.  Upon  reference  to  the  map  this  flight 
appears  to  be  even  more  marvellous  than  the  others,  as  the  bird  must 
have  crossed  St.  George's  Channel,  England,  and  the  Irish  Channel. 
Instances  of  long  journeys  performed  by  untrained  birds  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  last-named  gentleman  recently  possessed  a 
bird  that  had  flown  from  Chateauroux,  in  France,  to  Courtrai, 
276  miles,  without  any  training  whatever,  and  this  bird  was  an  im- 
ported Black  Dragoon.  It  is  very  questionable  if  it  would  have  done 
the  distance  in  England  at  all ;  for  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  country  passed  over  was  remarkably  favourable,  there  being 
few  elevations,  and  a  south  wind  usually  prevaihng,  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bird. 

But  although  the  Belgian  voyageurs  certainly  excel  any  English 
breed  in  distance,  ours  have  the  advantage  in  speed  ;  for,  upon  examin- 
ing the  results  of  several  races,  I  find  the  greatest  velocity  attained 
does  not  exceed  five-eighths  of  a  mile  (one  kilomt-tre)  per  minute.  A 
feature  worthy  of  consideration,  as  a  reason  why  the  Belgian  Pigeons 
excel  in  flying  such  distances  in  France  and  in  their  own  country,  is 
that  they  are  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  often  driven  by  their 
owners  to  seek  their  own  living,  and  as  both  Belgium  and  France  are 
grain-growing  countries,  the  birds  have  at  such  season  no  difficulty  in 
satisfying  their  wants  from  the  growing  crops  while  in  course  of  making 
any  very  long  journey — an  advantage  not  possessed  by  Pigeons  in 
England.  It  is  my  impression  that  we  possess  in  our  sheer  Dragoons 
and  coarse  Beards,  or  crosses  from  them,  birds  that  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  careful  breeding,  feeding,  and  training,  combined  with 
flatness  of  country  and  clearness  of  atmosphere,  would  do  all  of  which 
the  celebrated  Antwerp  is  capable.  So  careful  are  some  breeders  of 
birds  destined  for  long  distances  that  they  only  permit  one  young  one 
to  be  raised  by  the  parents,  and  will  not  train  a  bird  hatched  later 
than  the  middle  of  February,  and  none  later  than  the  middle  of  March. 
A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the 
eye.  "  pearl  eyes  "  being  much  preferred  ;  hut  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated birds  now  in  Belgium  has  black,  or  bull  eyes,  a  colour  always 
repudiated  here.  I  find  that  this  celebrated  bird  has  beaten  all  its 
competitors  in  travelling  in  foggy  or  very  heavy  weather,  and  has 
reached  its  home  late  of  an  evening,  when  the  others  have  lodged  for 
the  night,  and  not  returned  until  the  following  morning,  as  is  custO'- 
mary  in  long  flights,  there  being  only  one  instance  on  record  of  a 
Pigeon  having  flown  5U0  miles  in  one  day.  I  think  this  apparent 
eccentricity  in  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  so  good  a  bird  may  be  satis- 
factorily explained  in  this  way.  The  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  all  night- 
flying  birds  possess  black  eyes.  The  wild  Duck  has  a  piercing  black 
eye,  and  not  only  flies  at  night,  hut  sees  well  under  water.  Tha 
Swallow,  so  active  at  the  close  of  the  day,  has  similar-coloured  organs 
of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Capulet,  a  Pigeon  scarcely  known 
in  England,  has  an  eye  infinitely  whiter  than  pearl.  It  is  the  highest- 
flying  and  the  longest  on  the  wing  of  all  the  Pigeon  tribe,  and  mostly 
chooses  mid-day  for  its  flights.  I  have  just  had  presented  to  me  by 
the  President  of  the  Society'  j>cm?ero/jA//e  of  Courtrai,  a  noted  bird  of 
this  species,  which  has  been  known  to  be  on  the  wing  from  S  a.m.  to 
3  P.M.  From  such  facts  as  these  I  consider  it  conclusive  that  pearl  or 
white-eyed  birds  succeed  the  best  in  broad  daylight  and  clear  weather, 
while  the  black  or  bull-eyed  are  the  most  to  be  depended  upon  under 
directly  contrary  circumstances.  The  faculty  by  which  Pigeons  find 
their  way  home,  I  think,  may  be  explained  thus.  Upon  being  set  at 
liberty  the  bird  at  once  mounts  in  the  air  and  performs  three  circles. 
This  flying  in  circles  is  entirely  contined  to  Pigeons.  On  making  the 
last  round  it  takes  a  straight  course  to  an  uncertain  distance,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  distance  its  vision  fails  to  recognise  an  object  within, 
the  circle  of  the  locality  of  its  home,  it  returns  to  the  place  whence  it 
has  flown,  when  it  again  sets  oS  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  repeats 
the  experiment  until  it  either  catches  sight  of  some  familiar  landmark^ 
or  gives  up  in  despair,  and  becomes  a  lost  bird.  Mr.  James  Glashier, 
the  celebrated  aeronaut,  being  present,  stated  that  when  over  London, 
one  mile  high  he  clearly  saw  the  cliffs  of  Dover  with  the  naked  eye; 
presuming  the  vision  of  a  Pigeon  to  be  no  stronger,  it  would  then 
taUe  in  at  that  height  a  circumference  of  at  least  seventy  miles.  Thus, 
if  the  bird  be  thrown  100  miles  distant,  it  would  see  forty  miles  within 
the  circle  of  its  home  locality.  Long  distances,  such  as  500  or  60{i 
miles,  as  a  rule,  are  only  attained  by  progressive  training,  by  which  tha 
memory  of  the  bird  is  educated. 


CANARIES  AND   RABBITS  AT   STROUD  SHOW. 

IN  THE  FANCY— CANARIES. 
They  were  bom  the  night  we  arrived,  the  "  twosome  "  were  ;  one, 
at  least,  was,  I  am  snre,  for  I  found  the  shell  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  It's  just  a  week  to-night  since  we  four — that  is,  our  host  and 
hostess,  "  B.  B."  and  I,  filed  out  of  the  dining-room  after  dinner, 
b^nt  on  a  visit  to  the  bird  room.  Oar  hostess,  who  is  "  in  the  fancy, "^ 
led  us  out  at  the  front  door,  round  the  end  of  the  house,  along  a  short 
path  hedged  with  evergreens,  across  the  back  courtyard,  past "  Dartie's  " 
kennel  (Darkie  is  a  fox-terrier  of  noble  family,  great  at  fox  or  badger, 
and  addicted  to  cats),  up  an  extemporised  staircase,  to  ascend  which 
necessitated  an  acrobatic  performance  with  a  rope,  and  we  stood 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  I  don't  know  which 
was  the  more  difficult  feat  of  the  two — to  ascend  that  staircase  with  a 
bunch  of  groondsel  in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  chopped  egg  in  tha 
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other,  and  take  hold  of  the  rope  the  hest  way  one  could,  or  to  malie 
the  descent  with  a  bowl  of  water,  a  dastpan,  and  a  long-handled 
brnsh.  Somebody  will  come  to  grief  at  that  staircase  some  day.  But 
I  am  going  on  too  fast,  beginning  at  the  middle. 

As  far  back  as  before  last  Christmas  I  received  an  invitation  from  a 
gentleman  *'in  the  fancy"  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  vacation  in 
Gloucestershire.  At  that  time  he  had  not  entered  the  charmed  circle, 
though  engaged  in  making  active  preparations  to  do  so  by  furnishing 
a  bird  room.  Hia  experience  in  Canary-breeding  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  an  illegitimate  sort  of  business,  about  which  just  one  word 
for  any  whom  it  may  interest.  In  a  pleasant  corner  of  the  lawn 
stands  the  old  Canary  establishment,  a  circular  aviary,  brick  founda- 
tion, rustic  uprights  (I  think  they  were  larch  poles),  about  one-third 
of  the  circumference  boarded  to  afford  protection  from  prevailing 
winds,  and  the  rest  neatly  wired  ;  a  heavily -thatched  roof,  rockwork, 
and  roses,  and  you  have  the  aviary.  Here,  without  any  protection 
whatever  other  than  I  have  mentionecl,  Canaries  live  in  comfort  all 
the  year  round.  Asthma,  puff,  pant,  blow,  bronchitis,  wheezing,  and 
sneezing  are  alike  unknown  ;  and  when  the  snow,  drifting  in  through 
the  uncovered  wirework,  lay  inches  deep  in  the  interior,  and  it  was 
necessai*y  to  break  the  ice  in  the  water  vessels  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  the  inmates  suffered  no  discomfort,  but  sang  away  as  cheerily 
as  the  little  German  fellow  in  the  morning-room,  who  lives  in  a  genial 
atmosphere,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very-  paradise  of  exotics,  and 
pours  out  of  his  little  throat  such  long  trills  and  gushes  of  delicious 
melody. 

But  to  return  to  the  aviary  for  a  moment.  Nest  boxes  are  sus- 
pended against  the  protected  side  of  the  erection,  and,  material  being 
supplied,  the  hens  build  away,  each  according  to  its  own  ideas  of 
domestic  comfort,  and  with  some  diversity  of  architectural  design. 
Apparently  they  hold  very  easy  views  of  the  rights  of  property,  as 
many  of  the  nests  held  two  tenants,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony 
pervading  the  whole  scene  seeming  to  indicate  very  little  probability 
of  there  ever  being  a  disputed  claim  to  the  title  of  any  estate. 

Business  and  other  engagements  conspii'ed  to  prevent  my  travelling 
south  in  the  winter,  but  being  retained  to  judge  at  the  late  Stroud 
Show,  I  bethought  me  of  my  long-standing  invitation,  and  that  is  how 
I  last  week  found  myself  at  the  base  of  the  Cotswolds.  "  B.  B." 
went  with  me  on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  like  to  expose  family  secrets, 
but  I  was  afraid  she  would  break  out  in  a  fresh  place  and  write  another 
letter. 

To  us  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  in  a  district  exposed  to 
long-continuing  east  winds,  which  blight  and  blacken  the  half -developed 
beauties  of  early  spring,  where  timbered  hedgerows  are  regarded  as 
iniquities,  and  wire  fences  ornamental,  the  sylvan  beauties  of  Glou- 
cestershire appeared  more  than  ordinarily  lovely.  Picturesque  little 
roadside  thatched  cottages,  overhung  with  vines  or  clustering  roses, 
are  represented  with  us  by  a  severe  article  in  brick,  while  the  many 
concomitants  of  a  manufacturing  and  mining  locality  form  prominent 
features  in  our  landscape.  A  few  hours  express  behind  the  iron  horse 
carried  us  from  all  this  into  another  world.  It  had  been  raining  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  Nature  looked  grateful  for  the 
refreshing  showers.  Every  stage  of  our  journey  introduced  us  to  new 
beauties  and  ever-varying  prospects,  A  drive  of  about  four  miles 
from  Cheltenham  and  we  were  at  home.  Such  a  home  !  A  fine  old 
English  house,  only  sufficiently  modernised  to  convey  the  idea  of  addi- 
tional comfort,  surrounded  by  every  conceivable  beauty,  and  the  whole, 
to  us,  invested  with  a  charm  which  no  word-painting  of  mine  can 
depict. 

And  after  dinner  we  went  into  the  bird  room,  concerning  which  and 
the  "  twosome,"  as  we  say  in  the  north,  more  anon.  And  there  we  sat 
and  talked  Cinai-y,  my  old  friend  up  above  dodging  about  behind  the 
still  heavy  rain-clouds,  and  smiling  complacently  on  "  the  fancy." 
There  we  sat  till  the  tea  bell  rang.  The  flying  trapeze  performance 
and  the  perilous  descent  were  safely  accomplished,  and  after  tea  (with 
a  little  more  Canary),  and  finally  something  else  out  of  a  sort  of  over- 
grown chronometer  box,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  the  last  event  of  the 
day  of  which  I  have  any  distinct  recollection  was  the  clock  of  the 
village  church  striking  twelve,  and  chiming  the  melody  usually  sung 
to  Lyte's  beautiful  composition — 

"  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide." 

"B.  B."  told  me  next  morning  that  it  chimed  three  verses,  but I 

never  heard  the  end  of  the  third. — W.  A.  Blakston. 
{To  be  continued.) 


RABBITS. 
The  assemblage  of  Rabbits  was  of  such  high  merit  that  it  deserves 
more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  names  of  the  prize-winners  given  in 
our  last  week's  Journal.  It  is  very  rarely  that  so  numerous  a  collec- 
tion is  found,  especially  at  a  first  show,  as  I  believe  this  one  was.  The 
pens  were  large,  even  larger  than  I  have  seen  them  for  pairs  of  Rab- 
bits, and  well  supplied  with  hay  and  oats  ;  and  a  small  portion  of  green 
food  was  given,  for  this  is  used  with  caution  by  some  of  our  largest 
breeders.  I  have  no  doubt  all  the  Rabbits  returned  home  none  the 
worse  for  their  visit  to  Stroud.  I  must  warn  exhibitors  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  animals  being  at  the  show  in  time,  for  some  valuable 
specimens  did  not  arrive  at  Stroud  until  after  the  awards  had  been 
made.  The  judging  commenced  at  eight  o'clock,  and  every  Rabbit 
was  taken  from  its  pen,  and  the  ears  of  every  "  Lop  "  measured,  and 
the  size  recorded ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  healthiness  of  the 


whole  was  very  satisfactory.  The  owners  of  one  or  two  specimens 
amongst  the  Lops,  however,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  ears  of  their 
Rabbits,  and  sprinkle  in  them  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur — a  never- 
failing  application  to  remove  any  small  accumulation  of  "  gum  "  that 
will  at  times  appear.  The  gum  is  no  injury  to  the  Rabbit  if  taken  in 
time,  and  is  perfectly  cleared  off  in  a  few  days. 

The  schedule  attracted  some  thirty-seven  Lops,  twelve  Himalayan, 
eight  Angoras,  eleven  Silver-Greys,  and  thirteen  Belgian  and  Dutch 
for  the  ''Any  other  variety"  class,  or  about  eighty-one  entries  in 
all,  and  it  is  rather  a  difficulty  to  decide  which  of  these  specimens 
attracted  the  most  attention.  The  Self-coloured  class  presented  some 
good  animals,  and  the  first-prize  doe  of  Mr.  Gravil.  Thome,  possesses 
some  good  points  of  merit ;  also  the  buck  of  Mr.  C.  H.  King,  of  St. 
John's  Wood,  London.  The  third-prize  doe  of  Mr.  G.  Quick,  from 
St.  John's  Wood,  also  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  good  Rabbit.  In 
the  Black  or  Blue  and  White  class  were  found  some  well-marked 
animals,  and  Mr.  H.  Ridley's  doe,  from  Hallfield,  York,  deserved  the 
first  position  she  took,  and  the  second-prize  buck  of  Mr.  C.  King  also  ia 
deserving  of  favourable  mention.  The  third-prize  doe  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Easten,  West  Parade  House,  Hull,  is  well  marked.  The  Yellow  and 
White  class  presented  a  large  first-prize  Rabbit,  well  marked,  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  Arkwright,  Sutton  Scarsdale,  Chesterfield,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  Messrs.  P.  Ashton,  Drypool,  Hull,  and  J.  E.  Palmer,  Peter- 
borough, should  also  have  favourable  mention.  In  the  Tortoiseshell, 
the  buck  (first-prize),  belouging  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Easten,  deserved  the 
prize  awarded,  as  the  marking  is  well  varied  for  this  class  ;  and  Mr. 
King's  two  prize-winners  are  good,  as  also  Mr.  Gravil's.  This  class 
as  a  whole  was  excellent.  The  Lops,  in  their  five  classes,  included 
some  of  the  best  Rabbits  in  the  country. 

The  Himalayan  were  almost  on  an  equality  as  regards  merit,  so 
that  considerable  care  was  requisite  to  determine  the  most  excellent, 
Mr.  Boyle's  first-prize  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Butterworth'a 
(Rochdale)  second-prize  Rabbit,  both  excellent,  with  the  deep  dark 
shade  on  all  extremities ;  and  the  third-prize  of  Mr.  H.  Cawood,  Thome, 
gives  promise  of  a  good  Rabbit  and  large,  which  we  do  not  always  find 
in  this  variety — they  are  usually  too  short  and  stumpy.  The  Angoraa 
in  all  their  fleecy  whiteness  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  their 
neighbours  in  the  next  pen.  The  first-prize  of  Mr.  C.  King  was  large 
and  wellwooUed;  also  that  of  Mr.  Barrett,  jun.,  Stroud,  and  Mr.  H. 
Cawood,  both  young  Rabbits,  but  evidently  from  a  good  strain,  with 
hair  of  that  silky  fineness  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  also  of  great 
length.  Some  other  specimens  deserve  mention,  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Easten  and  J.  Butterworth.  They  were  beautifully  clean  and  white  ; 
and  I  may  hint  that  if  exhibitors  would  just  consider  how  the  beauty 
of  these  showy  animals  is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  comb  they  would 
not  deny  them  that  little  attention.  The  "  cute"  SUver-Grey  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Etches,  Stafford  Street,  Market  Drayton,  a  large,  beautifully 
silvered  animal,  fully  deserved  the  position  she  took,  the  silvering  ia 
so  general.  The  doe  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Hudson,  Paragon  Street,  Hull,  ia 
an  excellent  specimen,  large  and  well-formed  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Wigmore.  Painswick,  is  a  neat  specimen.  This  class  was  well  repre- 
sented. The  "  Any  other  variety  "  class  contained  some  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Black  and  White,  Grey  and  White,  and  Yellow  and  White 
Dutch,  and  some  fine  Belgian  Hare  Rabbits.  The  first-prize  Dutch 
Rabbit  of  Mr.  J.  Boyle  is  an  almost  perfectly  marked  specimen.  Mr. 
Sabbage,  Northampton,  came  in  for  the  second  prize  with  a  neat  Blue 
buck,  and  the  Yellow  and  White  of  Mr.  Barrett,  jun.,  gives  promise  of 
a  good  Rabbit.  The  fine  Belgian  Hare  Rabbits  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Hudson 
are  too  valuable  to  escape  notice.  The  Selling  class  contained  some 
good  Lops  from  Messrs.  C.  King,  G.  Quick,  and  E.  Vaugban,  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  prizes  awarded  to  these  Rabbits  (Lops)  were  not 
more  than  their  merits  entitled  them  to.  The  cup  for  the  winner  of 
most  points  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  King,  and  to  it  he  was  fully  entitled. 
— Charles  Rayson. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Railway  Charge  {C.  Leat).~WQ  cannot  find  space  for  details  of  dis- 
puted charges. 

Inquiry —C.  Norman,  Westerfield,  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is 
any  such  person,  or  place,  as  T.  H.  Kilshaw,  4,  Kensington  Street,  Ken- 
sington, near  Liverpool. 

Romford  Show  {I.  W.  B.).—lt  is  in  Esses. 

Swelling  on  the  Ball  of  a  Fowl's  Foot  (J .)•— The  cause  may  be 

twofold.  It  may  be  from  bruising  the  ball  of  the  foot  by  flying  down 
from  a  high  perch  ;  or  it  may  be  from  a  small  stone  or  fragment  of  flint 
that  has  pierced  the  skin.  In  either  case  you  must  poultice  the  foot  and 
remove  that  which  offends.  The  bird  must  have  the  foot  wrapped  up  till 
the  wouod  is  cured. 

WooDBRiDGE  POULTRY  Show  (J.  S.).— Let  youT  sollcitor  give  the 
Secretary  notice  that  unless  the  money  for  the  fowls  sold  be  immediately 
paid  to  you,  proceetlings  will  follow  in  the  County  Court ;  and  carry  out 
that  threat  if  needed. 

Brahmas  (J.  ^.  P.).— The  best  work  on  this  variety  is  Wright's  "The 
Brahma  Fowl."  You  can  have  it  post  free  from  our  office  if  you  enclose 
5s.  3d.  with  your  address. 

Knowing  Ducklings'  Age  (B.  H.,  Sydenhajn).— Yon  cannrt  tell  the 
exact  age  of  a  duckling  if  its  lile  counts  by  weeks.  Food  has  much  in- 
fluence. Three  good  meals  of  proper  food  per  day  make  "o^m  zone  and 
fibrin,"  and  the  recipient  thrives;  while  "a  lack  of  meat  and  no  vege- 
tables "  check  growth  find  strength.  The  indications  of  yon th  are  boft 
feathers,  which  hHve  no  quills,  the  remains  of  down  on  the  head,  the 
absence  of  feather  on  the  web  of  the  wing,  extreme  delicacy  of  the  skin 
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that  covers  the  lei's,  and  a  vevy  soft  bill.  Size,  development,  and  con- 
dition are  dependant  on  food.  With  ground  oats,  barleymeal,  vegetables, 
prass,  fresh  mould,  and  road  grit,  vre  need  no  ''  patent  food."  We  do  not 
like  it,  and  we  never  use  it. 

Eearino  Partribges  (E.  il.  B.).—As  scoji  as  your  birds  are  out,  let 
them  be  convcTed  with  the  hen  to  a  dry  grass  field,  and  if  on  arising  ground 
so  much  the  "better.  The  hen  must  be  under  a  rip,  the  bars  of  which 
allow  free  egress  and  ingi'ess  to  the  young  If  it  be  a  clover  field,  some 
small  runs  should  be  cut  extending  a  yard  or  two  from  the  rip  ;  it  is  good 
for  them  while  young,  and  when  older  they  will  work  their  own  way  into 
the  stuff.  Feed  them  on  bread  and  milk,  chopped  egg,  chopped  cooked 
meat,  bread  and  cheese,  curd,  and  bruised  corn.  Let  Ihem  always  have 
fresh  water.    You  should  hatch  and  rear  all. 

Cross  Between  Silver-Grey  and  Brown  Dorkings  (Con^ianiTIt^ader). 
^Beyond  a  douht ;  and  we  should  expect  good  things  of  the  produce.  It 
will  often  happen  to  you,  when  you  are  trying  to  breed  pure  Silver-Greys, 
that  you  will  get  such  as  you  will  have  how. 

Cochin-China  Pouet  Laying  at  Eleven  Weeks  Old  (D.  I).— It  is 
a  very  unusual  occurrence.  Tbe  earliest  we  ever  knew  was  fourteen 
weeks.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  find  pullets  laying  at  sixteen  weeks  old. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  she  has  been  kept  may  have  had  an  influence 
in  the  matter. 

Exhibiting  Game  Fowls  {Juno). — It  ia  better  to  put  a  Game  cock  up  for 
a  week  before  he  is  shown.  Feed  on  ground  oats,  chopped  raw  meat,  and 
a  few  white  peas.  Some  give  raw  yolk  of  egg.  Keep  htm  very  clean. 
The  principal  diiference  between  the  Black  and  Brown  Reds  is,  that  in 
one  the  breast  must  be  black,  while  in  the  other  it  must  be  brown. 

Runts  not  Rearing  their  Young  and  Laying  Double-toleed  Eggs 
(W.  0.  J/on-Js).— Runts  are  bad  nurses— that  is,  if  they  are  good  Runts, 
Runts  of  large  size.  It  is  best  to  keep  a  number  of  common  Pigeons  to 
raise  the  young  ones.  A  cross  between  an  Antwerp  or  Dragoon  and  a 
common  Runt  makes  strong,  good  feeders,  and  their  own  young  being 
large  are  acceptable  in  the  kitchen.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  law  in  Pigeons, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  very  great  departure  from  the  original  type, 
whether  in  largeness,  smallness,  or  alteration  of  form  to  a  great  degree 
in  any  way,  then  the  Pigeons  so  altered  are  bad  rearers  of  their  young. 
Thus  this  is  seen  in  Hunts,  Almond  Tumblers,  and  well-bred  Pouters, 
and  we  find  it  so  in  the  very  small  Scotch  Fantails.  In  Spanish  fowls 
the  largest  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring,  and  then  double  eggs  are  not 
nnusual,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  far  less  usual  among  Pigeons,  though  we 
are  not  surprised  in  the  case  of  Runts. 

■Various  (HI.  S.  Fairer).— The  above  answer  replies  to  one  of  your 
questions.  Your  birds  are  high-bred,  and  all  such  Tumblers  neglect 
their  young,  pairing  again  and  nesting  too  soon,  and  the  young  ones  die, 
as  you  say,  with  their  crops  full,  and  really  of  cold,  thoy  needing  the 
warmth  of  their  parents.  The  cross  you  mention  will  produce  birds 
strawberry  in  colour  and  utterly  useless.  No  true  fancier  crosses  varie- 
ties. Feed  your  flying  Tumblers  more  sparingly,  and  drive  them  up  in 
the  morning'  before  feeding.  Good  flying  Tumblers  should  not  be  kept 
with  other  varieties,  and  should  be  regularly  trained  to  fly. 

Pigeons— The  White  Eye  {Reader).— V/e  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  birds  you  describe  are  thorough  mongrels.  There  is  no  breed  known 
as  "  The  White  Eye."  There  are  many  varieties  that  are  imperfect  un- 
less they  have  the  white  eye,  but  such  point  alone  is  no  reason  why  any 
variety  separately  should  monopolise  tbe  name.  Barbs,  Nuns,  Magpies, 
Balds,  Beards,  and  Tumblers  should  all  have  white  eyes.  Many,  and 
some  of  the  best,  too,  of  the  Antwerps  have  white  eyes,  and  some  are 
without  bars  or  a  coloured  neck,  in  fact  almost  colourless ;  and  we  think 
the  birds  to  which  you  allude  are  a  cross  between  the  inferior  colourless 
Antwerp  and  the  Long-faced  Tumbler,  for  Tumblers  fly  high  and  for  a 
great  length  of  time  ;  they  also  have  white  eyes  and  a  Dove-shaped  beak. 
They  will  without  diiSculty  find  their  home  from  a  reasonable  distance. 

Fleas  on  Rabbits  {Young  Subxcriher).—Yom  Rabbits  may  be  cured  of 
fleas  by  spriokling  their  skins  with  "  Keating's  Insect  Powder."  The 
hutches  should  be  cleaned  out  oftener  than  once  a-week,  and  a  disinfec- 
tant used  ;  then  pine  wood  sawdust.  Use  oat  straw  for  bedding,  and  lime 
whitewash  at  times  during  this  hot  weather.  Let  the  hutches  be  well 
ventilated. 

Queenless  Hive  {E.J.,  Thames  DWon).—lt  the  brood  comb  which  you 
inserted  has  failed,  you  had  better  procure  a  second  swarm  and  shake  the 
bees  into  the  hive. 

Uniting  Hives  {Amateur). — Allow  your  stocks  to  work  as  they  are  until 
autumn,  then  drive  and  unite  the  bees,  putting  tliem  all  into  the  best  of 
the  three.  If  you  use  frame  hives,  you  could  now  drive  out,  in  succession, 
the  bees  of  your  weak  stocks  into  one  straw  hive ;  having  cut  out  the 
combs  fix  the  best  and  all  those  containing  brood  into  frames  in  the 
manner  so  often  described  in  this  Journal ;  ami  then  knock  out  the  united 
Lees  on  the  tops  of  the  frames.  You  would  in  this  manner  probably  make 
a  really  strong  and  prosperous  colony. 

Swarm  leaving  Hive  {A.  A.,  Riclimond,  Surrci/).— Your  swarm  has 
most  probably  lost  its  queen  ;  if  so,  you  will  hardly  succeed  in  inducing 
the  bees  to  remain  in  any  hive  yon  may  give  them.  If  they  do,  but  still 
show  a  disinclination  to  work,  procure,  if  you  cau,  a  second  swarm,  and 
unite  it  to  them.  Before  doing  so,  turn  up  the  first  swarm,  and  see  if  any 
combs  have  been  built,  and  whether  thoy  are  worker  or  drone-celled,  and 
if  the  latter,  cut  them  out.  Your  hive  being  new  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bees'  desertion. 

Messing  inside  or  Hive— Tanging  (D.  E.).—ka  experipucod  apiarian 
would  not  have  "well  dressed"  the  straw  hive  with  syrup  prior  to  shaking 
in  the  swarm.  No  wonder  that  the  bees  were  disgusted  with  the  nasty 
clammy  state  ol  the  interior  of  their  new  quurters,  and  preferred  trying 
to  seek  others.  A  dirtv  rotten  old  skep,  if  dry,  would  have  been  moro 
acceptable  to  them.  We  also  thought  that  the  practice  of  "tanging" 
bees,  with  the  idea  of  causing  them  to  settle  satisfactorily,  was  confined 
to  the  most  ignorant  class  of  bee-keepers.  We  have  constantly,  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal,  endeavoured  to  convince  onr  apiarian  readers  of 
tbo  inutility  and  injudiciousnoss  of  making  noises  of  any  kind  when  a 
swarm  is  in  the  air. 

WooTiBUBY  Hive,  Frames,  StJPER,  &c.  {Bee-keeper,  Oixlmaiy).— Two  of 
the  bees  sent  appeiir  to  be  small  drones,  the  others  were  too  much  crushed 
f  )r  n**  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  what  they  are.  Unless  specially  ordered, 
the  frames  of  the  Woodbury  bive  are  generally  sent  out  entire,  the  majority 
ol  bee-keepers  finding  a  difflcnlty  in  manipulating  with  the  loose  bars. 


Whether  you  have  the  right  Woodbury  hive  or  an  imitation  we  do  not 
know,  but  assuredly  you  have  not  the  proper  super  for  it,  which  should 
certainly  have  bars  identical  in  every  respect  with  those  which  fit  in  the 
compound  frames.  You  had  better  order  a  set  of  the  latter;  you  will  find 
both  these  and  the  solid  frame  useful.  The  bars  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  hive  prior  to  hiving  the  swarm.  The  inventor  of  tbe  Woodbury 
hive  neither  makes  hives  nor  employs  any  agent  for  their  sale. 

Mint  Sauce  in  Winter  {ANeie  Siihscribcr). — Cut  the  mint  just  before 
it  flowers,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a  cool  dry  place,  then  rub  it  into  a  powder, 
bottle  it,  cork  tightly,  and  use  as  needed. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion   of 
Wmd. 

Temp, 
of    Soil 
at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Kadiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

P5 

June. 

In    1    On 

B^=~ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mm. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

de?. 

deg. 

dcg. 

deR. 

deg. 

In. 

We.  SI 

30.155 

62.7 

56.S 

N. 

58.8 

69.8 

518 

115.8 

50.2 

Th.    1 

S0.063 

62.3 

67.6 

S.W. 

68.2 

71.1 

45-8 

113  0 

42.4 



Fri.    2 

30.151 

61.0 

47.6 

N.B. 

66.6 

59.5 

40.9 

115.9 

38.8 

0.01^ 

Sat.   3 

30  20(1 

48-4 

44  9 

N. 

65.5 

58.0 

41-4 

109.1 

S8.5 

Sun.  4 

29.092 

61.2 

4S.0 

N.E. 

64.5 

60.3 

39.0 

113.5 

37.2 

0.009 

Mo.    5 

30.17G 

56.2 

49.4 

N.E. 

63.9 

65.6 

40.2 

118.3 

87.4 

Tu.    6 

30.079 

67.1 

62.4 

N. 

55.4 

62.0 

41.7 

90.0 

39.3 

— 

Means 

80.116 

66.0 

60.9 

56.1 

63.8 

43.0 

110.8 

40.5 

0.024 

REMARKS. 
May  Slst.— Bull,  heavy,  and  storm-like  till  noon,  then  very  fine. 
June  1st. — Dull  and  stormy-looking,  but  getting  gradually  finer,  fine 

niglit. 
2nd. — Dull  and  very  cold  all  day,  slight  shower  between  5  and  6  p.m. 
8rd.— Cold  and  dull,  with  short  glimpses  of  sunshine,  hail  at  1.24  p.m. 
4lh. — Again  very  cold,  with  alternating  sunshine  and  showers,  a  fine 

evening. 
5th.— Still  cold,  but  a  very  bright  sunshiny  day. 
6th.— Rather  warmer,  though  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  less.   It  shone  very 

brightly  during  the  afternoon,  bat  not  scorchingly;  the  morning 

was  very  dull  and  cold. 
Another  dry  week  and  bitterly  cold  on  several  days.     Snow  fell  at 
severnl  places  in  the  vicinity  of  London  on  the  morning  of  June  4I;h. — 
G.  J.  Symons. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  7. 
Notwithstanding  the  drift  of  cold  north-easterly  wind  prevailing,  we 
have  had  a  liberal  supply  during  the  past  week,  und  prices  have  been 
maintained,  supported  principally  by  the  large  orders  received  from  the 
midland-couuty  towns,  the  weather  favonring  the  transit  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Kent  Peas  are  freely  oflered,  and  large  quantities  of 
Potatoes  are  to  hand  from  St.  Malo  and  the  Channel  Islands,  with 
heavy  consignments  of  Strawberries  and  Cherries  from  France. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots doz. 

Cherries lb. 

CheatnatB bnahel 

Currants i  sieve 

Black do. 

FiKB doz. 

FUberta lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes, Hothouse.,.,  lb. 

Lemons ^t-lOO 

Melons each 


Artichokes  doz. 

Asparagus af^  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ....tMOO 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BroHsels  Sprouts.. i  sieve 

Cabbapre doz. 

Capaicnma  nf^'lOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

ColewortB..doz.  bunches 
Cucumbera each 

pickling doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish   ....bundle 


s.  d. 

2  0  t 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
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0 

3 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

2 

0 

•/. 

6 

0 

K 

12 

n 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Molberries lb.    0 

Nectarines doz.  10 

Oranges ^  \Oll    6 

Peaches doz.  12 

Pears. kitchen doz.    0 

dessert doz.    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    6 

Plums j  sieve    0 

Quinces doz.    0 

EaspbeiTies lb.    0 

Strawberries    lb.    6 

Walnnta bushel  10 

ditto iMOO    1 


a.  B. 

0  too 

0 


in  0 

24  0 

0  0 

0  11 

10  0 

0  fl 

0  0 

0  I. 

10  0 

16  0 

8  n 


VEGETABLES. 


d.  B. 
Oto  6 
0  8 
0  8 
0  0 
0  S 
9  1 
0  0 
0  2 
0  0 
0  1 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


10  0 
2  0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Leeks bunch  0 

Lettuce   doz.  0 

Mushrooms pottle  1 

Mustard&Cress.. punnet  0 

Onions  bushel  7 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley sieve  S 

Parsnips doz.  0 

Peas quart  1 

Potatoes bnshel  2 

Kidney do.  8 

Radishes  ..  doz. bunches  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Savoys doz.  0 

Sea-kale basket  0 

Shallots lb.  0 

Spinach bushel  2 

Tomatoes doz.  4 

Turnips  bunch  0 

Vegetable  Marrows. .doz.  0 


d.  B. 
4  too 
6  1 
0        2 

a  0 
e    10 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
G 
6 
0 
0 
0 


POULTRY  MARKET.— JoNE  7. 
At  the  time  when  we  go  to  press,  the  signs  of  an  increased  supply  aro 
so  patent,  that  we  may  safely  say  when  this  is  in  our  readers'  hands, 
there  will  bo  a  diminution  of  prices. 


Larpre  Fowls    5 

Smaller  ditto  4 

Chickens   2 

DuckliuRS 


GosliuKfl 


d.  s. 
0  to  6 
0  4 
0  2 
0       2 


6      0 


Pheasants 0     0 


Piircons  

Rabbits   

s. 
....    0 
....    1 
....     0 

d.       B.  d 
9  to  0  10 
4       16 
9       0    10 

....    0 

0       0     0 

....    0 

0       0      0 

....    0 

0       0      0 

Jnne  15.  1871.  I 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week. 

JUNE  15—21,  1871. 

Average  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Rain  in 
43  years. 

Sun 
Rises, 

Sun 
Seta. 

Moon 
Riaes. 

Bloon 
Beta. 

Moon'a 
Age. 

Clock    j  Day 
before       of 
Sun.      Year. 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Th 

F 

S 

Sun 

M 

Td 

W 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show  closes. 

2  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  9  P.M. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit.  Floral, 
[  and  General  Meeting. 

Day. 
7-2.8 
72.6 
72.9 
72,3 
70.8 
72.3 
74.4 

Nisht. 
48.2 
"18.3 
47.3 
60.4 
48.6 
48.6 
50.5 

Mean. 
60.5 
60.4 
60.1 
61,3 
59.7 
60.4 
62.4 

Dava. 
19 
18 
23 
21 
22 
20 
18 

m.      h. 
44af3 
44      3 
44      3 
44      3 
44      S 
44      3 
44      3 

m.      h. 
16af8 
16      8 

16  S 

17  8 

17  8 

18  8 
18      8 

m.     h. 
81af2 
65       2 
22      3 
57      3 
41      4 
33      5 
35      6 

m.     h. 
41  af  6 
49      6 
61      7 
49      8 
39      9 
20    10 
53    10 

Days. 
27 
28 
2i 

•2 
3 

4 

m.    a. 
0      3 
0    16 
0    29 
0    42 

0  55 

1  8 
1     21 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  72,6°,  and  its   night  tem- 
peratore  48.8^     The  greatest  heat  was  93'^,  on  the  19th,  1848 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  30=,  on  the  15th,  1850,  and  20th,  1865.    The  greatest  faU  of 
raia  was  1.46  inch. 

WHAT  IS  BROCCOLI  ?— No.  1.  ' 

HIS  is  a  question  whicli  I  have  often  asked,  and 
I  have  searched  for  an  answer,  but  in  vain. 
Our  old  authorities  are  nearly  mute,  and  our 
modern  ones  quite  so,  as  to  the  definition  of 
a  Broccoli.  Miller,  in  his  "  Gardener's  Die-  1 
tionary,"  hints  at  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween Cauliflower  and  Broccoli ;  indeed  he 
supposes  that  the  Broccolies  of  his  time  were 
derived  originally  from  Cauliflower.  My 
opinion  is  that  there  is  no  diii'erence  between 
some  Broccolies  and  Cauliflowers  ;  in  fact,  we  speak  of  the  ; 
Walcheren  as  a  Cauliflower  at  one  time,  and  at  another  as 
a  Broccoli.  Either  it  is  a  Broccoli  or  a  Cauliflower,  or  there  ; 
is  no  diff'erence  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  if  so,  ' 
why  should  not  one  name  suffice '?  To  have  a  thing  called 
by  two  names  is  not  desirable.  It  misleads  the  public, 
and  is  to  the  gardener  a  source  of  bewilderment.  In  almost 
all  seed-lists  we  find  Walcheren  under  the  heading  of 
Broccoli,  and  also  under  that  of  Cauliflower.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  Broccoli  and  Cauhflower  have  no 
distinct  characteristics.  But  I  am  no  believer  in  the  iden- 
tity of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  we  make  great  additions 
in  point  of  names  to  the  list  of  varieties  of  Broccoli,  no 
great  additions  are  made  to  that  of  Cauliflower.  This 
tends  to  confirm  Miller's  supposition  of  Broccoli  being 
derived  originally  from  the  Cauliflower,  for  the  nearer  any 
plant  is  to  its  original  form  the  more  permanent  or  true 
it  wiU  continue  in  its  progeny ;  but  a  cross-bred,  as  the 
Broccoli  (in  case  Miller's  supposition  is  correct),  must  be 
multiplied,  as  it  is  to  a  great  extent  continually  breaking 
into  fm-ther  deviations  from  the  original.  This  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  the  Broccolies  of  more  than  ten  years'  stand- 
ing. When  first  sent  out,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  kind  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  or  is  aU.  that  its 
raiser  and  sender-out  described  it  to  be,  but  after  a  few 
seasons  a  great  diff'erence  is  apparent  in  the  habit,  hardi- 
ness, and  heading  of  the  plants.  Some  have  the  chai'ac- 
teristics  of  the  kind  as  sent  out,  whilst  others  have  no 
resemblance  ;  in  fact,  at  last  the  kind  is  so  degenerated 
as  to  make  the  grower  glad  to  obtain  sometliing  newer  and 
more  profitable.  There  were  good  Broccolies  in  Miller's 
time,  no  doubt.  I  can  remember  some  very  good  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  none  of  those  so  recent  as  that  are  to 
be  compared  to  the  Broccoli  of  the  present  day,  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  the  old  sorts  coming  true  to  name. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  Broccoli,  so  called,  sown,  say,  in 
April,  and  heading  in  the  following  autumn,  is  not  a 
Broccoli  at  all,  but  a  Cauliflower,  and  a  variety  sown  after 
midsummer,  and  heading  in  the  following  summer,  is  not 
a  Broccoli  but  a  Cauliflower.  A  true  Broccoli  (and  I 
believe  there  are  and  were  such),  if  sown  so  that  planting 
had  to  be  performed  after  August,  wUl  not  head  in  the 
following  year,  either  at  its  proper  or  any  season,  though 
it  may  form  a  green — never  white — open,  stallty  head,  not 
unlike  an  open  Cabbage  going  to  seed.  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  a  true  Broccoli  from  an  April  sowing  kept  dry 
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and  close-standing,  so  that  the  plants  are  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  high,  with  three  leaves  or  so,  and  not  planted 
until  September,  will  not  head  in  the  following  year,  but 
instead  of  that  will  start  into  growth  very  vigorously,  be- 
coming a  giant  m  its  way,  and  if  left  will  produce  immense 
heads  in  the  spring,  two  years  after  sowing. 

I  have  also  noted  that  the  seed  of  true  Broccoli  must  be 
sown  so  early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  be  planted  out  early 
enough  in  summer,  that  they  may  make  a  good  growth  and 
form  heads  before  January,  or,  in  other  words,  be  perfected 
by  the  growth  of  the  first  season,  so  that  nothing  remams 
but  the  development  of  the  heads  with  the  return  of  genial 
weather.  If,  from  late  sowing  and  planting,  the  plants 
have  not  formed  a  head  in  embryo  before  the  growth,  from 
cold,  becomes  stationary,  they  will  not  head  in  the  ensumg 
spring  or  early  part  of  summer,  but  wUl,  as  before  stated, 
become  giants,  and  form  very  large  heads  in  the  following 
season  or  at  the  same  time  as  plants  from  seed  sown  in 
April  or  May,  though  frequently  they  form  immense  green 
heads  not  unlike  a  Cabbage  and  run  to  seed.  This  would 
indicate  the  origin  of  Broccoli  to  have  been  an  open  or 
non-hearting  Cabbage,  and  many  of  the  varieties  after  they 
have  been  long  in  cultivation  exhibit  the  non-heading  ten- 
dency, which  Cauliflowers,  to  my  knowledge,  never  do. 

The  diff'erence  in  the  time  of  sowing  makes  no  difference 
as  regards  the  season  of  a  true  Broccoli  coming  mto  use. 
Sown  in  March,  April,  or  ISIay,  or  from  either  extreme  of 
the  thirteen  weeks,  there  is  no  material  diff'erence  in  the 
time  of  the  heading  or  fitness  for  gathering  or  cutting.  Of 
course  there  is  considerable  diff'erence  as  regards  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  I  am  alluding  to  successional  sowings  of 
one  kind— Mammoth,  for  instance,  being,  as  it  is  in  every 
sense,  a  true  Broccoli— and  there  is  no  diff'erence,  except 
in  the  size  of  the  plants  and  heads,  between  a  sowing  in 
March  and  a  sowing  in  May. 

A  Broccoli,  as  I  accept  the  term,  is  a  hardy  vanety  or 
offshoot  of  Cauliflower  which  does  not  head  the  same 
season  as  sown.  Any  varieties  that  are  sown  in  AprD, 
and  come  into  use  in  autumn,  or  that  are  sown  in  August, 
or  after  midsummer,  and  head  in  the  following  summer, 
are  in  my  opinion  Cauliflowers  ;  indeed,  Walcheren  and 
Grange's  Autumn,  though  they  may  have  Broccoli  parent- 
age are  as  much  Cauliflowers  as  Eariy  London,  Asiatic, 
Stadtholder,  Erfurt,  or  any  other.  The  Cauliflowers  keep 
up  a  succession  from  June  to  January,  and  the  Broccoli 
fi-om  December  to  the  middle  of  June,  so  that  with  both 
a  supply  of  good  heads  can  be  had  all  the  year  round,  and 
if  we  include  Walcheren  and  Grange's  Autumn  (which  I 
consider  Cauliflowers),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a 
continual  supply  of  Broccoli  without  including  Cauliflowers, 
except  in  very  severe  weather  in  midwinter. — G.  Abbey. 


THE   JAPANESE   HONEYSUCKLE. 

j      In  reply  to  Mr.  Bartrum's  remarks  in  yoiu-  last  number, 

I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  have  flowered  the  Japanese 

I  Honeysuckle  here  for  many  years.     I  bought  a  plant  as 

soon  as  it  was  sent  out,  in  IfTil  or  lsn-2,  I  forget  which. 

1  This  plant  bloomed  at  once,  and  in  18G4  I  mentioned  the 
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matter  to  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.    He  at  once  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  its  having  been  flowered,  and  asked  me  as  a  favour 
to  send  him  some  of  the  flowers  to  look  at.     Accordingly,  next 
year  (1865),  I  sent  him  a  boxfal  of  blooms,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged, as  you  will  see  by  the  annexed  letter,  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  I  was  the  first  to  bloom 
this  most  beautiful  of  creepers. — Feed.  AValton,  St.  CuthherVs. 
"  Eoyal  Exotic  Nnrsery,  Kinc^'s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
"  26th  June,  1865. 
"  I  thank  yon  very  mach  for  having  kindly  sent  me  the  bloomB  of 
Lonicera  aureo-reticulata.     The  blooms  add  another  charm  to  this 
really  pretty  climber.     I  think  you  may  safely  claim  the  credit  of 
baring  been  the  first  to  blossom  it  in  this  country. — James  Veitch." 


TouE  correspondent  of  last  week  being  desirous  to  know  if 
this  plant  flowers  in  other  localities  than  his  own,  and  as  the 
subject  may  be  of  a  little  interest  to  your  readers  generally,  I 
enclose  you  a  sprig  which  I  have  just  taken  from  my  garden, 
and  which  you  will  see,  although  only  4  inches  long,  has  sixteen 
bloom-buds  not  far  from  being  out.  The  Honeysuckle,  which 
flowered  most  freely  last  year,  was  planted  against  an  arch  in 
the  centre  of  my  garden  seven  years  since.  The  arch  is  about 
8  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  and  the  plant  reached  the  middle 
of  it  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  would  most  likely  have  gone  farther 
but  for  meeting  a  Rose  tree  growing  up  the  other  side.  I  may 
add  that  the  sprig  1  send  was  taken  from  the  north  side  of  the 
arch. — Benjamin  Lookeb,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

[Mr.  Pillar,  gardener,  Wiscombe  Park,  Devon,  informs  us 
that  this  Honeysuckle  has  bloomed  there  in  each  of  the  three 
last  years,  and  is  now  covered  with  flower  buds.  Mr.  D.  Greig, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  Cjstle  Bernard,  Ireland,  that 
it  is  now  in  flower  against  a  south  wall,  and  has  so  flowered  for 
three  years. — Ens.] 


FORWARDING    STRAWBERRIES,    AND 
LAYERING  FOR  FORCING. 

The  coldness  of  the  weather  will  make  Strawberries  very 
late  with  us  this  season.  To  forward  them  a  little  I  have  had 
some  sashes  placed  over  a  bank  sloping  to  the  south.  Some 
13 -inch  pots  were  inverted  at  the  back  and  front,  and  wooden 
rails  were  laid  along  from  pot  to  pot,  thus  forming  a  back  and 
front  sill  for  the  sashes  to  rest  upon.  Boards  being  placed 
upright  from  the  ground  to  the  rails  at  the  back  and  front,  and 
at  the  ends,  a  good  temporary  frame  or  pit  is  formed.  Air  is 
given  by  raising  the  sashes  with  a  peg. 

The  early  ripening  will  greatly  depend  on  taking  all  air  away 
early,  so  as  to  shut  in  sun  heat.  In  dull  cold  weather  much 
time  will  not  be  gained  by  such  means  ;  but  in  bright  sun  the 
Strawberries  will  be  from  eight  to  twelve  days  earlier. 

I  intended  a  lot  of  pot  plants  set  with  fruit,  to  ripen  in  the 
late  orchard  house,  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  break,  1  think 
they  must  be  removed  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  week  into  a 
pit  where  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be  given.  Some  of  the 
first-forced  Keens'  Seedling  turned  out  into  the  ground  are 
now  showing  bloom  a  second  time  pretty  generally,  and  will 
thus  come  in  soon  after  the  usual  summer  crops,  and  will  be 
little  behind  such  late  kinds  as  the  Elton,  still  a  fiae  Straw- 
berry in  its  season,  notwithstanding  its  acidity. 

As  soon  as  possible  runners  must  be  layered  for  next  season's 
forcing.  Where  could  time  and  labour  now  be  found  for  cut- 
ting pegs  for  this  purpose  ?  I  am  glad  to  get  a  small  box  of 
potsherds  or  small  stones  to  place  on  the  runners — nay,  glad  to 
be  able  to  fix  each  in  the  pot  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and 
leave  it  to  look  after  itself,  which  even  under  such  circumstances 
it  generally  does  very  well.  Where  there  is  netting,  the  runner 
is  generally  rendered  all  the  more  secure  when  a  little  stone  is 
fixed  firmly  over  it. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  advisable  to  take 
plant-runners  as  much  as  possible  from  fertile  and  productive 
plants.  From  experiments  conducted  carefully  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  plant  on  the 
runner,  though  not  so  vigorous  as  the  first,  was  the  most  fruit- 
ful. This  seemed  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  great  natural 
law,  that  the  extreme  of  luxuriance  in  growth  is  opposed  to  the 
extreme  of  fertility.  I  know  that  some  bold  the  opposite  view, 
and  prefer  the  first  plant  on  the  runner  as  the  most  vigorous 
and  the  most  fruitful,  I  still  bold  the  opinion  expressed  above, 
but  the  run  of  dry  seasons,  and  having  no  water  to  spare,  have 
forced  me  to  act  on  the  practice  of  those  who  difi'er  from  me, 
and  to  be  glad  to  take  the  first  plant  on  the  runner,  or  even 


any  young  plants  at  all,  and  I  must  say  that  these  plants  have 
turned  out  very  well.  The  question  still  remains,  however, 
and  which  of  late  years,  as  stated  above,  I  have  had  no  means 
of  further  testing.  Would  not  the  second  plant  on  the  runner 
be  less  distinguished  for  its  free  luxuriance  and  size  of  foliage, 
and  be  more  marked  for  smallness  of  foliage  and  abundance 
and  size  of  fruit? 

Kext,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  treating  the  runner  plant 
for  forcing,  I  have  tried  many  modes.  I  have  taken  off  the 
runner  just  as  it  began  to  show  the  protuberance  of  roots,  and, 
leaving  2  inches  of  the  runner  to  help  to  fasten  it,  have  pricked 
it  out  in  rich  soil  in  a  bed,  watered  and  syringed,  and  shaded 
until  it  was  growing  freely,  and  then  raised  the  plants  with 
little  balls  and  potted  them  at  once.  ',As  some  successful  forcers 
do,  I  have  taken  to  the  beds  6-inch  pots,  well  drained,  filled 
with  rich  soil  to  the  rim,  fastened  a  runner  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot,  and  cut  its  string  when  fairly  established.  The 
only  objections  which  I  know  to  this  mode  are  two — first,  the 
labour  and  time  involved  in  carrying  the  pots  and  soil  to  the 
Strawberry  beds  and  then  back  again  ;  and  secondly,  watering 
such  a  number  of  large  pots,  especially  if  water  is  distant  and 
scarce.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  tendency  in  such  eases  for 
the  roots  to  quickly  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  whilst  much  of 
the  soil  inside  is  slightly  permeated  by  small  fibres  ;  whereas 
in  such  cases  I  do  not  think  that  the  fibres  can  be  too  nu- 
merous or  too  thoroughly  interlaced  through  the  whole  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot.  Hence,  I  recommend  all  beginners  to  layer 
their  runners  in  small  pots  (the  size  called  60's),  and  when 
these  are  well  filled  with  roots  to  cut  the  connecting  runiier, 
and  move  them  at  first  for  a  few  days  to  a  shady  place,  watering 
them,  then  transferring  the  plants  to  larger  pots  without  break- 
ing the  ball,  the  outside  and  inside  of  which  is  laced  with 
fibres.  When  the  fibres  then  reach  and  cluster  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  centre  of  the  ball 
is  filled  with  fibres  or  feeding  mouths.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
pots,  I  have  used  for  small  kinds,  and  those  which  I  wished 
to  mature  early,  in  order  to  be  forced  early,  what  are  called 
48  and  40-sized  pots.  This  season,  though  these  did  fairly, 
what  are  termed  32's,  about  6-inch  pots,  answered  the  best. 

Then,  though  stating  what  most  likely  will  appear  mere 
reiteration,  still  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers  I  may  remark,  that 
several  things  more  are  important  in  the  way  of  preparing  the 
plants  for  forcing.  First,  The  soil  should  be  somewhat  rich 
and  stiff,  rather  than  sandy  and  light.  Second,  In  potting,  as 
the  plant  will  sink  a  little,  the  bud  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  rim  of  the  pot ;  and  the  soil  round  the  sides  cannot  be 
packed  too  firmly,  using  a  blunt  spatula,  or  piece  of  wood,  for 
the  purpose.  Thirdly,  A  little  shade  may  be  wanted  at  first, 
but  full  exposure  to  the  sun  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  pots 
to  be  set  on  a  hard  bottom  that  the  roots  may  be  forced  back 
on  themselves  instead  of  encouraged  to  pass  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Any  runners  should  be  nipped  off  as  they  appear, 
and  the  pots  should  not  stand  so  closely  together  as  to  prevent 
the  sun  and  air  acting  freely  on  their  buds.  Fourthly,  Water- 
ings and  syringiugs  of  clear  water  may  be  used  as  needed, 
until  the  roots  come  pretty  freely  to  the  sides  of  the  fruiting- 
pots,  and  then  weak  and  diversified  manure-waterings  will  be 
relished,  no  flagging  ever  being  allowed.  Lastly,  As  the  short 
days  and  waning  sun  of  autumn  come,  give  no  more  water  than 
is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  plants  from  being  distressed, 
the  ripening  of  the  buds  being  then  of  more  importance  than 
mere  growth.  If  it  can  be  done,  not  only  the  pots  but  the 
plants  should  in  winter  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and 
severe  frosts.  When  starting,  the  rise  to  about  G0°  should  be 
gradual.  These  hints  are  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  beginners 
who  wish  for  an  outline  of  the  course  they  had  better  foUow. 
— E.  F.  

NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
It  is  too  early  at  present  to  describe  the  infants,  as  is  desired 
by  your  correspondent  "  Spectatoe."  Even  some  of  the  old- 
established  Roses  have  not  bloomed  yet  in  their  character. 
Among  the  old  Eoses  blooming  abundantly  and  first-rate  are 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cfiline  Forestier,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Prince 
Camille  de  Bohan,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Jules  Margottin,  the  best- 
habited  of  all  Eoses;  John  Hopper,  Felix  Genero,  and  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand.  Others,  as  yet,  have  exhibited  green  centres  and 
fimbriated  edges.  Madame  Trifle  (Tea),  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Baron  Cbaurand,  and  one  or  two  more,  have  died.  I  shall  be 
able  to  describe  in  a  short  time  the  following  :— Madame 
Chirard,  Madame  Creyton,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame 
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Jacqnier,  Jules  Chretien,  Nardy  Freres,  Souvenir  de  Monsieur 
Poiteau,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Edoaard  Morren,  Perfection 
de  Lyon,  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll,  Dupuy-Jamin,  Madame 
W.  Paul  (Moss  Perpetual),  Madame  Alice  Dareau,  Paul 
Neron,  Abbe  Giraudier,  Albion,  Monplaisir  (Tea),  and  Madame 
Levet. 

I  have  re-iutroduoed  Madame  Guinoisaeau  (twelve  plants),  a 
Bose  tliat  never  ougbt  to  have  gone  out,  being  equal  in  form  and 
beauty  to  Madame  Vidot  and  Madame  Bivers  ;  and  I  have  also 
bought  sis  plants  of  Triomphe  de  Caen,  deep  purple,  which  is 
coming  into  abundant  bloom,  and  appears  to  be  an  acquisition. 
It  has  been  "  out  "  some  years,  but  the  savaiis — fast  coaches — • 
do  not  always  find  out  the  jewels.  I  shall  know  more  about  it 
in  a  few  days,  as  every  twig  has  a  Bose  on  it.  I  think  Perfec- 
tion de  Lyon  will  be  first-rate.  I  have  had  one  first-class 
bloom  of  it,  and  the  six  plants  have  an  abundance  of  buds  to 
judge  from.  I  do  not  much  like  judging  from  one  plant  or  one 
bloom.  I  agree  with  my  man  "  Steevie."  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
the  other  day,  "  we  cannot  tell  for  certain  what  the  Eoses  are 
till  we  have  had  them  two  or  three  years."  These  cold  nights 
and  cutting  north-east  winds  cause  the  first  buds  to  bloom  ab- 
normally. Pull  ofi  at  once  all  defective  and  green-centred 
buds. 

Mr.  Duddendge,  foreman  at  the  Dorset  Nurseries,  sent  me 
for  inspection  some  fine  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Eeve  d'Or.  The  last  is  a  great  beauty 
and  of  good  form.  It  is  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  cupped  cop- 
pery yellow  centre.  The  following  is  his  report  of  it — "  Eeve 
d'Or  is  a  moderately  rapid  climber  and  is  covered  with  blos- 
soms ;  it  does  not  make  long  unsightly  shoots,  but  covers  the 
wall  as  it  grows.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  variety.  It  is  particularly 
good  in  bud  or  half  open." — W.  F.  Badolyffe. 


EARTHING- UP  POTATOES. 

On  this  subject  I  am  quite  of  "  Wyeside's  "  opinion.  I  never 
have  my  Potatoes  earthed- up,  as  I  am  sure  it  greatly  injures 
the  fibres,  and,  therefore,  weakens  the  crop.  I  always  have  an 
excellent  crop  ;  this  year  under  a  new  system  it  is  better  than 
usual.  I  always  have  the  ground  dug  two  spits  deep  in  the 
autumn,  turning-in  plenty  of  well-decomposed  manure. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  this  year  is  as  follows  : — 
With  a  broad  hoe  I  draw  trenches  about  4  inches  deep,  I  then 
dibble  holes  in  the  trenches  and  plant  the  Potatoes,  thus 
leaving  a  ridge  of  earth  between  the  rows.  As  soon  as  the  tops 
are  4  or  5  inches  high  the  ground  is  hoed,  levelling-dowu  the 
ridges  and  so  affording  support  to  the  plants.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  hand-weeding  nothing  more  is  done,  as  I  believe 
hoeing  afterwards  to  be  very  injurious,  for  it  disturbs  the  roots 
which  are  between  the  rows. 

This  year  I  began  to  take  up  my  Potatoes  on  May  27th,  and 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  crop,  many  of  the  tubers  weighing 
a  quarter  of  a  pound.  My  neighbours,  notwithstanding,  go  on 
earthing-up  their  Potatoes  and  destroying  half  their  crop. — 
A.  F.  GoDWABD,  Southend, 


I  BELIEVE  that  "  Wteside  "  has  introduced  a  question  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  experiment  by  all  Potato-growers.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  earthing-up  Potatoes,  and  I  did  not  practise 
it  during  the  several  years  I  was  at  Lillesden.  I  have  fre- 
quently stated  to  several  growers  in  that  neighbourhood  my 
reasons,  which  were  in  substance  similar  to  those  given  by 
"  Wteside."  Advocates  of  the  earthing  system  say  that  it 
increases  the  crop  by  causing  the  plant  to  put  forth  roots  up 
the  stem,  and  therefore  young  tubers.  I  could  never  find  that 
the  crop  was  either  increased  or  improved  by  earthing-up.  My 
experience  goes  so  far  as  to  prove  that  a  grower  of  Potatoes 
places  himself  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  earthing-np  system,  for 
by  earthing  he  increases  the  vigour  of  the  haulm,  and  of  course 
prolongs  the  time  of  ripening,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  these 
times  of  blight,  &e.  Again,  every  grower  knows  that  the  Po- 
tato has  made  and  extended  its  roots  over  a  large  space  of 
ground  before  the  top  is  high  enough  to  be  earthed  ;  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  perform  the  operation  without  iojury ;  neither 
can  he  crop  his  ground  so  closely,  nor  clean  it  so  well,  as  when 
he  does  not  earth  up.  There  is  no  need  of  means  to  increase 
the  vigour  of  the  haulm  of  the  Potato,  for  I  have  not  yet  grown 
any  sort  that  does  not  produce  an  ample  top-growth  even  in 
ordinary-stapled  soils. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  ground  for  Potatoes  should  be  trenched, 
but  not  manured  with  farmyard  manure  ;  this  should  be  given 


to  some  previous  crop.  Plant  about  6  or  8  inches  deep,  and 
during  growth  frequently  stir  the  surface  soil,  but  disturb  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  use  every  means  to  secure  early- 
developed  tubers,  well  ripened,  and  take  up  the  crop  ;  the  disease 
is  then  less  likely  to  attack  them. 

Many  years  ago,  and  when  the  Potato  disease  was  less  pre- 
valent, it  was  the  custom  to  leave  the  Potato  crop  in  the  ground 
until  November  ;  perhaps  then  a  little  earthing-up  would  be  an 
advantage  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  drier  and  safe  from 
early  autumn  frosts,  but  even  then  the  earthing  should  not  be 
performed  until  after  the  crop  is  matured.  I  do  not  say  that 
good  crops  of  Potatoes  are  not  grown  by  the  earthing  system — 
quite  as  good  as  by  the  non-earthing  plan — but  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Potatoes 
have  now  to  be  grown,  earthing  them  up  according  to  the  long- 
existing  custom  does  the  crop  no  good  whatever,  and  is  labotir 
in  vain. 

As  I  do  not  earth-up  Potatoes  I  grow  my  crops  in  rows 
18  or  20  inches  from  each  other,  and  the  sets  1  foot  apart  in 
the  row — that  is,  for  short-topped  or  early  sorts  ;  but  for  coarse- 
growing  later  sorts,  such  as  Paterson's  Victoria,  I  allow  from 
20  to  24  inches  between  the  rows  without  earthing,  and  have 
done  so  for  several  years  with  satisfactory  crops. 

Again,  as  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  earthing-up  Potatoes,  we 
have  only  to  observe  the  wonderful  crops  turned  out  of  frames 
and  pits  where  they  have  been  growing  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  1  foot  apart,  with  only  2  or  3  inches  of  soil  over  the  tubers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  generally  satisfactory.  I  have  been 
sending  to  table  some  Myatt's  Prolific  so  grown  since  the  first 
week  in  April,  and  for  size  and  finish,  as  well  as  flavour,  they 
would  come  up  to  a  summer-grown  Potato. — Thos.  Eecoed. 


In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  it  is  injuiious  to  earth-up  Po- 
tatoes at  a  wrong  time.  In  my  opinion  the  proper  time  to  do 
BO  is  when  they  are  2  or  3  inches  high,  not  during  an  advanced 
stage  of  their  growth.  According  to  my  experience,  I  never 
found  earthing-up  interfere  with  their  growth,  but  on  the  con- 
trary increase  it ;  nor  can  I  see  that  either  the  plough  or  the 
hoe,  if  properly  used,  would  interfere  with  the  roots  at  this 
stage  ;  and  even  it  the  ground  is  dry  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  always  be  so.  There  cer- 
tainly are  exceptionally  dry  summers  ;  but  I  can  assure  "  Wye- 
side  "  that  there  are  certain  soils  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  where  he  could  not  or  dare  not  earth-up  while  they 
were  in  the  dry  state  he  mentions  ;  and  this  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  what  is  right  for  one  man  may  be 
wrong  for  another. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  that  the  yield  is  increased  by 
earthing-up,  although  my  experience  tends  to  that  conclusion, 
still  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  earthing-up  certainly  preserves 
the  tubers  in  a  better  condition,  also  from  the  ravages  of  rooks. 
If  these  depredators  are  at  all  plentiful  in  "  Wyeside's  " 
locality,  and  if  he  grows  early  Potatoes  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, he  will  find  out  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  earth 
well  up.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  rooks  that  the  tubers 
should  be  exposed,  but  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
have  to  get  up  at  3  or  4  o'clock  a.m.,  to  scare  and  shoot  them, 
or  otherwise  lose  the  best  of  my  crop.  I  find  the  best  tubers 
are  nearly  always  near  the  surface. 

"  Wyeside  "  apparently  makes  light  of  the  greening,  but  I 
am  mistaken  if  he  will  find  it  so.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  about 
three  acres  of  Potatoes  that  were  not  earthed-up,  and  I  was 
mortified  at  having  to  waste  so  many  fine  tubers  as  unfit  for  use, 
especially  as  there  were  plenty  of  smaller  ones  not  the  least 
affected  for  sets  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  larger  tubers  were  near 
the  surface. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  yield,  I  quite  concur  with  the  Editors' 
remarks,  that  earthing-up  retards  the  ripening.  About  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  ago  I  wanted  a  dish  of  early  Potatoes.  I 
went  first  to  some  Potatoes  that  had  fine  strong  tops,  but  was 
disappointed  to  find  tubers  about  the  size  of  Peas.  These  had 
been  earthed-up.  From  a  few  plants  that  had  never  been 
touched  after  they  were  planted,  but  had  short  tops  half  the 
size  of  the  others,  I  obtained  a  beautiful  dish  about  the  size  of 
pigeons'  or  bantams'  eggs.  The  soil  about  these  was  hard  and 
solid.  All  were  planted  at  the  same  time.  The  plants  with  the 
large  tops  showed  twice  the  number  of  tubers.  This  may  not 
be  a  fair  comparison,  as  both  pieces  were  not  on  the  same 
ground,  but  to  me  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference 
between  the  two,  save  in  the  hard  texture  of  the  one  and  open- 
ness of  the  other.    I  have  my  own  views  about  the  reason  why 
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there  is  such  a  difference,  but  I  would  prefer  first  to  know  if 
others  have  had  a  similar  experience. — A  Yokky. 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

ffiCHMEA  FULGENS. 
AuoNG  the  many  varieties  of  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table 
decoration  the  Draca3na  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant  is  worthy  to 
stand  first ;  and  out  of  a  great  number  of  flowering  plants 
which  I  have  tried,  none  have  been  more  pleasing  than  jEohmea 
falgens.  Its  rich  green  foliage  and  handsome  form  make  it 
attractive  when  in  its  growing  state,  but  when  graced  with  its 
spike  of  coral-like  flowers  it  cannot  but  be  admired  by  all  who 
see  it.  If  you  have  an  old  plant  by  you  it  will  be  very  little 
trouble  to  increase  the  stock  ;  if  not,  in  making  a  purchase  it 
is  best  to  get  two  plants,  no  matter  how  small,  so  long  as  they 
are  rooted  and  are  both  the  same  size.  If  they  have  not  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  allow  them  to  remain  in  them  until  they 
have,  but  at  the  same  time  be  careful  not  to  let  them  get  pot- 
bound  ;  then  shift  them  into  the  size  of  pots  you  use  on  the 
dinner  table — 4  or  5-inch  are  large  enough,  and  are  the  size  I 
use  myself,  but  a  size  largar  will  do  them  no  harm.  The  soil 
should  be  two  parts  peat,  one  part  fibrous  loam,  one  part  tho- 
roughly rolted  cow  dung,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
Let  this  be  well  mixed  together,  but  not  rubbed,  as  the  soil 
ought  to  be  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  Spanish  nuts.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  water  the  young  plants  thoroughly,  if  they  are 
dry,  about  an  hour  before  you  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and 
then  after  they  are  potted  let  them  stand  two  or  three  days 
I  e.'ore  jou  water  again  ;  and  if  it  is  winter  time  they  may  stand 
a  week  or  ten  days  bsfore  they  require  water.  The  pots  should 
either  be  new  or  washed  clean  and  well  dried,  as  no  plants 
thrive  well  in  dirty  pots.  If  the  pots  are  new  they  should  be 
dipped  in  water,  as  pots  fresh  from  the  potteries,  if  not  wetted 
and  allowed  to  dry,  slightly  slack  when  the  plant  is  watered  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  is  not  good  for  the  roots.  The  plants 
■will  now  require  very  little  water,  except  what  they  get  by 
syringing.  I  have  sometimes  let  them  stand  all  winter  with- 
out giving  water  more  than  once  or  twice  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
plant  begins  to  show  its  flower-stem,  it  will  require  water  when- 
ever the  soil  gets  dry ;  if  not,  the  flower  will  be  small.  The 
plant  should  occasionally  be  inverted,  to  let  out  the  water  which 
is  sure  to  lodge  in  its  heart  when  the  syringe  is  used.  This 
should  be  done  by  placing  the  neck  of  the  plant  between  the 
fingers,  with  the  rim  of  the  pot  resting  on  the  hand  :  by  this 
means  yon  will  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  out  of  the  pot. 

About  the  time  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  young  shoots  will 
make  their  appearance  at  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  when  these 
have  grown  to  about  5  or  6  inches  long,  they  may  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  parent  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  thumb-pot,  using  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  silver 
sand,  in  equal  parts,  and  they  will  very  soon  root  and  make 
nice  young  plants,  which  can  be  shifted  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  using  the  soil  described  above. 
When  the  old  plants  have  done  their  best,  they  may  be  thrown 
awsy  to  make  room  for  youug  ones  ;  or  it  a  number  of  young 
ones  are  wanted,  they  may  be  cut  down,  and  they  will  soon 
eend  up  three  or  four  suckers,  which  may  be  parted  with  roots 
to  them  ;  or  cut  off  and  struck,  whichever  is  preferred.  The 
cuttings  will  strike  iu  the  stove  or  in  a  warm  dung  frame. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  three  or  four  cuttings  whenever  you 
can  get  them,  as  then  you  will  have  plants  in  flower  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  List  year  I  had  plants  in  flower  from  the 
last  week  of  July  until  the  last  week  in  December.  They  came 
into  flower  in  succession,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight. 
And  now  some  cuttings  that  were  struck  in  May  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  flower  by  April ;  and  some  more  that  were  struck  in 
September  have  grown  considerably,  and  will  most  likely  flower 
by  May  or  June ;  and  plants  struck  in  February  and  March 
will  flower  in  the  following  August  and  September.  So  by 
taking  a  few  cuttings  all  the  year  round,  you  may  be  sure  of 
plants  fit  for  table  decoration  almost  whenever  they  may  be 
required.  And  should  they  not  be  required  for  table  decoration, 
their  beauty,  and  the  length  of  time  they  flower,  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble. — William  Nokes,  Blake  Hall,  Ongar,  Essex. 
— (in  The  Gardener.) 


Heavy  PEicn  Crops. — The  large  Peach  shipments  of  161,908 
packages  of  Peaches  frnm  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  during  the 
season  of  1870,  have  been  quoted  bv  Western  papers,  and  also 
eome  foreign  ones,  as  the  "  largest  known  to  the  present  gene- 


ration." We  must  give  better  credit  to  little  Delaware,  by 
saying  that  from  one  station  alone,  on  a  railroad  175  miles 
long,  there  were  shipped  from  Middletown,  Delaware,  last  year, 
175,000  baskets  and  packages  of  Peaches,  and  from  the  town  of 
Dover  there  were  shipped,  both  by  railroad  and  steamer,  the 
enormous  amount  of  460,000  baskets.  The  produce  of  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Dulaware  was  3,000,000  baskets,  and 
the  value  nett  to  the  growers  about  1,200,000  dols.  !  Is  there 
any  other  section  of  the  world  that  can  make  as  favourable  an 
exhibit  as  this  ? — [Horticulturist) 


STRAWBERRY  PROSPECTS. 

I  HAVE  read  very  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  writers  seem  desirous  of  informa- 
tion from  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry. 
When  I  read  the  remarks  of  "  E.  F."  I  felt  a  little  anxiety  for 
the  time  being,  but  that  gradually  wore  away. 

I  have  had  heavy  crops  of  Strawberries  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  but  last  year  the  produce  was  not  quite  so  heavy 
as  in  previous  seasons,  still  I  had  plenty  for  my  employer's 
use  and  some  to  spare.  All  my  beds  at  present  are  very  pro- 
mising. We  have  three  plantations ;  I  destroy  the  oldest 
plantation  every  year,  and  I  make  a  new  one  of  the  same  size. 
The  varieties  which  I  cultivate  are  all  old  proved  kinds — viz., 
Black  Prince,  Keens'  Seedling,  Myatt's  Queen,  Alice  Maude, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  British  Queen,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Sir 
Harry.  The  last-named  variety  is  a  very  heavy  cropper  with 
me.  I  have  frequently  gathered  fruit  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg  from  plants  bearing  heavy  crops  as  well. 

Previous  to  making  a  new  Strawberry  plantation  I  dig  deeply 
and  use  plenty  of  rotten  leaves  and  manure,  equal  parts  of 
each,  and  I  frequently  give  a  surface-dressing  of  soot  or  lime, 
just  as  I  may  happen  to  have  it  at  hand.  The  first  runners 
which  I  can  obtain  I  take  up  carefully  with  a  trowel  from  be- 
tween the  rows  of  the  Strawberry  plants,  and  I  am  particularly 
careful  to  have  the  young  plants  lifted  with  all  the  roots  and 
the  soil  that  adheres  to  them,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  is 
possible  while  removing  them  to  the  new  plantation.  As  the 
planting  is  carried  on  I  give  each  plant  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water,  and  should  the  weather  continue  dry  after  planting  I 
water  for  a  few  evenings  to  give  the  new  plantation  a  good 
start.  After  the  plants  are  fairly  established  in  their  new 
quarters  I  give  no  more  water,  even  if  the  season  be  as  dry  as 
that  of  1870.     I  never  water  fruiting  plants. 

From  November  to  March  I  give  all  my  beds,  young  and  old, 
a  good  dressing  of  dung  and  leaves,  and  dig  it  iu  about  2  inches 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  flower-stems  are  perceptible  I  lay  just 
enough  fresh  stable  litter  round  each  plant  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  The  litter,  being  laid  on  early,  sweetens  before  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  so  much  evapora- 
tion as  would  take  place  were  the  litter  used  at  a  later  period. 
— Monmouth. 

MIGNONETTE  CULTURE. 

[The  following  is  in  answer  to  several  inquirers  who  wish  to 
grow  Mignonette  for  exhibition.] 

Sow  two  seeds  in  a  3-inch  pot,  placing  them  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  and  cover  them  with  fine  soil  about  one-eighth  of 
an  iuch  deep.  The  soil  should  consist  of  light  fibrous  loam 
two  parts,  and  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  with  half  a  part  of  silver 
sand,  and  the  same  proportion  of  charcoal  not  larger  than  a 
pea,  the  whole  well  mixed.  Water  gently,  and  place  the  pots 
in  a  hotbed  of  about  70°,  shading  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
and  then  remove  the  shading,  and  elevate  the  pots  so  that  the 
plants  may  not  be  nearer  the  glass  than  3  inches,  nor  farther 
than  0  inches  from  it.  Keep  the  soil  just  moist,  sprinkle  over- 
head every  afternoon  about  4  r,M.,  and  close  the  frame,  for  I 
presume  it  is  convenient  to  have  them  in  such  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  plants  are  an  inch  high  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame, 
setting  them  on  inverted  flower  pots,  so  a^  to  bring  them  about 
G  inches  from  the  glass,  calculating  from  the  tops  of  the  plants. 
The  lights  should  be  drawn  down  about  6  inches  by  7  a.m.  in 
clear  weather ;  at  4  p.m.  water,  if  required,  and  sprinkle  over- 
head, shutting  up  for  the  day.  If  the  weather  is  cloudy  and 
showery  draw  off  the  lights  altogether,  and  employ  them  only 
in  case  of  very  heavy  rains,  and  then  tilted  at  the  back  and 
front  60  as  to  admit  abundance  of  air. 

When  the  roots  are  slightly  matted  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  shift  into  4}-inch  pots,  not  placing  the  plants  deeper  in 
the  soil  at  this  nor  any  subsequent  potting  than  they  were  at 
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first.  The  soil  at  this  potting  may  consist  of  ligbt  loam  from 
turves  not  more  than  Ij  inch  thick  laid  up  for  six  months,  or, 
failing  such,  fresh  turf  will  do.  If  it  is  fresh,  place  it  in  an  oven 
ior  half  an  hour,  turning  it  over  once,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  wire- 
worms  and  other  vermin.  It  should  be  a  good,  rich,  light  loam. 
Of  that  two  parts  chopped  up  in  pieces  about  half  an  inch 
square,  brown  sandy  peat  one  part,  old  cow  dung,  served  the 
same  as  the  loam  to  get  rid  of  grubs,  one  part  (old  dry  hot- 
bed manure  will  do),  one  part  charcoal,  in  pieces  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  one  part  silver  sand,  the 
whole  well  mixed  and  incorporated.  Drain  the  pots  well,  but 
not  excessively,  and  place  about  half  an  inch  deep  of  half- 
inch  bones  over  the  crocks.  This  will  suit  the  plants  in  all 
after-pottings.  Make  choice  of  the  best  plant — the  strongest, 
most  sturdy,  and  close-jointed,  cut  away  the  others  when  they 
are  about  2  inches  high,  pot  in  from  4  J -inch  to  7-inch  pots 
when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  continue  the 
sprinklings  overhead  every  evening,  and  at  this  stage  early 
in  the  morning  as  well.  The  watering  should  be  moderate, 
not  giving  any  water  until  the  soil  is  dry,  but  a  good  supply 
before  the  leaves  flag.  In  the  case  of  the  plants,  from  growing, 
getting  too  close  to  the  glass,  withdraw  the  pots  they  are  set 
on,  and  place  them  on  coal  ashes,  rough  rather  than  fine,  and 
when  they  grow  too  tall  for  the  frame  raise  the  frame  by  means 
of  bricks  under  the  corners,  and  this  will  admit  plenty  of  air 
without  withdrawing  the  lights  in  showery  weather.  In  very 
bright  hot  weather  keep  on  the  lights  and  afiord  a  slight  shade 
from  bright  sun. 

The  last  shift  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  the  7-inoh  pots,  shifting  the  plants  into  those  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  give  this  time  about  an  inch  of  half-inch 
bones.  The  plants  should  have  the  first  flower-spike  pinched 
out  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  a  neat  stick  put  in  to  keep  it 
erect.  Train  up  a  shoot  as  leader,  and  do  not  stop  the  side 
shoots  until  they  show  flower,  and  then  take  out  the  bloom 
wherever  it  appears  until  a  month  before  the  time  at  which 
you  wish  to  have  it  in  flower.  The  side  shoots  may  be  tied  out, 
or  rather  down,  and  brought  in  the  direction  of  vacancies,  so 
as  to  form  a  close  symmetrical  plant  well  furnished  to  the 
pot.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  last  potting  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  twice  a-week,  but  it  must  not  be  strong.  A  peck 
of  sheep's  droppings  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  well  stirred  up 
before  use  is  the  best  we  know.  The  tjings  should  be  done 
neatly,  and  with  thread,  using  no  stick  except  for  the  central 
shoot  or  main  stem.  In  tying,  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
shoots.  To  bring  the  shoots  down  you  will  need  to  place  a  wire 
or  string  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot,  which,  with  the  strings 
used  for  a  time  to  give  the  side  shoots  the  required  direction, 
may  be  removed  when  that  is  efiected. — G.  A. 


LOXFORD   HALL, 


THE  RESIDENCE   OF  P.  WHITBOURN,  ESQ. 

I  OFTEN  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Douglas  at  the 
various  exhibitions,  and  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  him  when 
2  see  that  he  is  a  competitor,  for  he  is  one  of  those  gardeners 
who  do  nothing  by  halves  ;  he  is  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark 
in  all  departments,  that  you  may  be  pretty  sure,  if  you  enter 
the  lists  with  him,  to  come  off  with  some  broken  bones.  When, 
therefore,  in  answer  to  his  oft-repeated  wish  I  went  do-vn  to 
see  the  garden  he  superintends,  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  should 
see  things  well  done,  and  I  was  in  truth  amply  repaid. 

Lostord  Hull  is  not,  as  perhaps  one  might  be  led  from  its 
name  (a  name  not  given  by  its  present  owner)  to  suppose,  a 
lordly  mansion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  park  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  et-ceteras  that  "English  luxuriousness," 
[according  to  General  Trochu),  can  supply.  No,  it  is  a  plain 
simple  villa  near  Ilford,  Essex,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  i;ood 
acreage  of  farm,  and  by  the  great  multitude  of  people  would  be 
passed  by  as  not  having  any  features  of  peculiar  interest ;  but 
to  anyone  instructed  in  horticulture  you  have  only  to  pass  into 
the  garden,  and  you  at  once  see  the  marks  of  a  master  hand. 
The  garden  owes  all  its  value  to  the  contents  and  not  to  the 
surroundings.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  was  a  few  years  ago 
simply  a  piece  of  meadow.  The  houses,  which  are  numerous, 
were  not  built  on  any  special  plan,  and  were  run  up  at  different 
times,  so  that  there  is  no  contiouity,  and  there  is  consequently 
need  of  more  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardener 
than  where  a  one-boiler  system  and  long  range  of  houses  exist. 

In  fruit  Mr.  Douglas  has  long  taken  a  foremost  place,  and 
the  vineries  showed  evidence  of  the  successful  treatment  that 
ias  enabled  Mr.  Douglas  to  take  such  a  prominent  place.  There 


were  splendid  bunches  of  4  and  5  lbs.  weight  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs  ;  then  there  were  Royal  Ascot,  Golden  Champion,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Barbarossa,  and  many  others,  and  a  seedling  which  I 
think  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  variety,  a  cross  between 
Buokland  Sweetwater  and  a  Frontignan,  a  cross-breed  having 
the  large  berries  of  the  one  parent  and  a  very  decided  Frontig- 
nan flavour.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  Grape,  lam  persuaded, 
by-and-by.  In  another  house  in  the  kitchen  garden  there  is 
a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  which  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It 
was  on  a  wall  outside  and  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  the 
space  in  which  its  roots  can  travel  is  very  circumscribed,  yet 
it  had  some  magnificent  bunches  and  always  does  well. 

Mr.  Rivers  might  quote  Mr.  Douglas  as  a  successful  champion 
of  orchard-house  culture.  The  house  has  hot-water  pipes  in 
it,  and  can  thus  at  the  critical  period  have  the  extra  heat  which 
is  often  needed  to  set  the  fruit,  the  point  in  which  I  have  ever 
felt  the  unhealed  orchard  house  was  defective.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  trees,  while  a  plentiful 
crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  showed  that  there  was  profit  as 
well  as  beauty.  All  around  shelves  near  the  glass  were  filled 
with  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  here  the  fragrant  perfume  clearly 
indicated  how  well  they  were  cared  for.  Various  kinds  were 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  among  them  one  of  M.  Souchet's 
which  I  had  not  before  seen.  There  were  besides  La  Con- 
stante  and  President  Wilder  of  Do  Jonghe,  Cockscomb,  Dr. 
Hogg,  and  President,  and  in  all  cases  the  fruit  was  well  grown 
and  colouring  well ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  habit  of  La  Con- 
stante  out  of  doors  there  is  no  doubt,  from  what  I  saw  here, 
that  it  is  well  suited  for  pot  culture. 

In  the  flower  garden  Mr.  Douglas  has  managed  to  combine 
the  requirements  of  a  home  like  this  with  the  love  of  a  florist. 
While  he  grows  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  and  grows  them  well,  he  also  grows  the  Gladiolus 
and  Chrysanthemum,  and  his  flowers  of  both  have  taken  pro- 
minent places  on  the  exhibition  table.  I  quake  when  I  see  him 
putting  up  his  stands  of  Gladioli,  and  I  am  sure,  from  what  I 
saw  of  his  Chrysanthemums  at  Kensington  last  autumn,  exhi- 
bitors of  that  flower  must  do  the  same.  His  Gladioli  looked 
well,  and  he  has  a  large  number  of  seedlings  from  carefully 
fertilised  flowers,  which  ought  to  produce  something.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  some  that  he  exhibited  last  year  a  very  fine  seed- 
ling for  which  he  gained  a  first-class  certificate,  and  which  went 
into  Messrs.  Standish's  hands.  Most  of  his  Chrysanthemums 
were  grown  for  single  stems,  and  by  this  means  he  obtains  some 
very  fine  fiowers,  few  in  number  of  necessity,  but  very  fine  in 
quality.  There  were  also  here  some  of  the  very  finest  plants  of 
Lilium  auratum  that  I  have  anywhere  seen,  stems  producing 
twenty  and  thirty  blooms  a-piece,  and  some  eight  to  ten  of  these 
in  a  pot.  Mr.  Douglas  has  detailed  his  mode  of  culture  in  The 
Journal  op  Hoeticultuee,  and  I  need  only  add  that  he  grows 
them  mainly  in  Wanstead  loam,  and  plunges  them  out  of  doors 
during  the  winter,  and  thus  obtains  hardy  well-constitutioned 
plants.  These  large  pots  contain  the  produce  of  a  single  bulb, 
the  bulbs  being  simply  pushed  away  from  each  other  so  as  to 
partly  separate  them. 

In  vegetables,  too,  Mr.  Douglas  has  shown  himself  an  able 
cultivator,  the  seedling  Cacumber  he  exhibited  last  month  being 
a  very  fine  variety ;  while  a  walk  through  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  he  has  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  on  trial,  will 
show  much  that  anyone  interested  in  this  most  useful  part  of 
the  garden  will  be  pleased  with.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he 
cannot  grow  the  Lapstone  Potato,  but  I  very  much  question 
from  what  I  saw  whether  he  has  it  true. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  bedding-out  and  other  more  ordi- 
nary matters,  but  simply  have  noticed  those  points  which 
struck  me  most.  Mr.  Douglas  has  some  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  he  has  one  great  advantage  in  having  in  Mr.  Whit- 
bourn  a  kind  and  considerate  employer,  who,  believing  that  a 
man  whose  profession  it  is  to  be  a  gardener  must  know  what 
is  best  to  be  done,  is  willing  to  trust  him.  Surely  if  there 
were  more  of  this  feeling  there  would  not  be  so  many  complaints, 
and  for  both  the  employer  and  employed  there  would  be  great 
advantages. — D.,  Deal. 


PRESERVING  WALKS  FROM  WEEDS. 

To  aid  your  correspondent  "  Ideii  "  to  prevent  weeds  from 
growing  on  his  paths,  allow  me  to  suggest  spent  lime  from  the 
gas  house  as  very  suitable  in  his  case.  It  is  put  on  the  last 
coat  of  stones  jast  before  the  gravel,  and  is  merely  shovelled 
on  to  the  stones  and  spread  evenly  over.  For  a  path  3  or 
4  feet  wide,  about  3  inches  in  thickness  would  be  sufficient. 
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It  is  not  an  absolute  preventive,  but  our  paths  have  been  made 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  have  required  up  to  the  present  time 
very  little  weeding.  I  do  not  recollect  what  I  paid  for  the 
lime — a  merely  nominal  sum,  if  anything.  If  I  were  going  to 
make  new  paths  I  would  not  omit  the  gas  lime  on  any  account. 
— Amateur,  Cirencester, 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

JtiNE  14th  and  15th. 

The  second  great  Show  of  this  Society  opened  yesterday  and  will 
close  this  day.  Like  its  predecessor  at  Kensington  it  is  fairly  good, 
but  presents  no  remarkable  points  of  interest.  Are  exhibitors  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  great  frequency  of  shows  ?  We  have  not  heard  any 
ontcries,  but  results  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  is  the  case. 

In  the  floral  department  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  have  a  veiy 
effective  mixed  group,  and  others  come  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  EoUipson,  of  Tooting. 

In  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  Mr.  Baines,  as  usual,  takes  the 
highest  place,  being  first  both  for  nine  and  sis,  exhibiting,  among 
others,  large  and  superbly  grown  specimens  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera. 
Erica  Cavendisbii,  Erica  ventricosa  minor,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
together  with  fine  examples  of  Boronia  pinnata  and  the  charming 
bright -coloured  Dipladenia  amabihs.  Mr.  Ward  comes  second  for 
nine,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  third,  and  second  for  six,  Mr.  Carr  being 
thu'd  in  the  latter  class.  In  tbe  nurserymen's  class  Messrs.  Jackson, 
of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom,  each  exhibited. 

Orchids  are  but  few ;  by  far  the  best  come  from  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  who  has  magnificent  examples  of  Cattleya  lobata  and  Cypri- 
pedium  caudatum,  Aerides  affine  with  ten  racemes,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  and  Saccolabinm  retusum.  Mr.  Bull,  who  is  second  in  the 
nurserymen's  class,  has  the  new  and  pretty  Thunia  Bensoniie,  Odon- 
toglo?sam  citrosmum,  Vanda  tricolor,  and  Lalia  purpurata.  Among 
amateurs  the  awards  go  to  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  for  nine ; 
and  to  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Hill  for  sis. 

For  Show  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Ward,  gardenertoF.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq., 
Leyton,  is  a  long  way  first  with  truly  magnificent  specimens,  some  of 
which  were  quite  4  feet  across,  and  all  of  them  in  splendid  bloom. 
The  kinds  are — Fair  Kosamond,  Sehna,  Conqueror,  Rose  Celestial, 
Patroness,  Lilacina,  Maiy  Hoyle,  Conflagration,  and  Deademona. 
Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hamp^tead,  is  second  ;  and  Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  third.  In  the 
nursei7men'3  class  Messrs.  Dobson  are  the  only  exhibitors. 

In  Fancy  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Weir  sends  a  fine  plant  of  MisB-in-her- 
Teens,  and  Liberty  and  Multiflora  good  ;  while  in  the  nurserymen's 
class  Messrs.  Dobson  have  good  plants  of  Marionette,  Lucy,  &c.  For 
twenty  distinct  lands  the  prizes  go  respectively  to  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slongh,  and  Messrs.  Dobson,  the  former  having  many  very  fine 
varieties. 

Of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  excellent  plants  are  shown  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  Ealing,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Co. 

Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou  include  large  specimens,  in 
beautiful  bloom,  of  PaulPerras,  Maruchal  Vaillant,  Lfelia,  and  Charles 
Lawson.  Tbe  same  firm  also  exhibit  a  mixed  collections  of  standards 
and  dwarfs,  and  a  fine  miscellaneous  group. 

Of  fine-foHased  plants,  Mr.  Baines  has  Gleichenia  rupestris,  large 
and  in  beautiful  condition ;  Theophrasta  imperialis,  a  magnificent 
Phoenicophorium  sechellarum,  Sarracenia  flava,  very  fine;  and  Dasy- 
lirion  acrotrichum.  Mr.  Baines  took  the  first  prize  ;  the  second  went 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Yates,  Highgate,  who  has  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Encephalartos  latifrons.  Mr.  Bnrley,  Bayswater,  came  in 
third.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  has  also 
excellent  plants,  and  two  fine  examples  of  Lomaria  gibba  shown 
before.  Mr.  Williams  has  three  noble  examples  of  Cham»rops 
hnmilis,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Areca  lutescens,  taking  the  first  prize 
for  three  Palms,  and  Mr.  Burley  is  second. 

Among  cut  flowers  the  Roses  are  the  majority.  Maruchal  Niel, 
from  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  and  R.  Webb,  Esq.,  Calcot,  ia  in 
splendid  condition,  and  the  same  variety  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  Piltdown, 
large  and  of  exquisite  freshness  and  colour.  Mr.  Keynes  also  sends 
beantifnl  blooms  of  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Mr.  Webb  a  stand  of 
tho  seldom-shown  Persian  Yellow.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Keynes,  Mr, 
Chard,  and  otlierR,  have  fine  stands  of  dillerent  varieties. 

The  following  first-class  certificates  were  Riven  for  new  plants — viz., 
to  Messrs.  Vuitcb,  Chelsea,  for  Begouia  intermedia,  Dracicna  amabilis, 
D.  Wisemannii,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  Selaginella  sp.  Japan,  Paul- 
linia  thalictrifolia,  and  Linum  campanulatum  ;  to  Mr.  Williams  for 
Adiantum  asarifolium,  Restrepia  anteunifera,  and  Agave  Ortgiesiana  ; 
to  Mr.  Bull  for  Phorminm  tenax  albo-variegatum,  Ptychosperma  re- 
gale, Cycas  elegans,  Thrinax  clegautissima,  Macrozamia  Fraseri,  and 
Warscewiczella  velata  ;  to  Mr.  Parker  for  Tacsonia  Bucbanani ;  and 
to  Me8^r=,  Paul  &  Son  for  Cnpressus  Lnr.sociana  alba  pendula. 

Certificates  were  given  to  tbe  following  Pelargoniums — to  Mr.  Nye 
for  The  Bride  and  Rubens  ;  to  Messrs.  E,  G.  Ileuderhou  for  Zonals 
Alice  Maudo  Mary  and  Bronze  Queen  ;  to  Mr.  George  for  Polly  King, 
Flame,  and  Gaven  Fox  ;  to  Mr.  William  Paul  for  Sir  C.  Napier, 
lautbe,  Lady  D.  Nevill,  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  and  Wellington. 

FiiuiT. — Tbe  show  of  fruit  even  for  this  time  of  year  is  small — a 
circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  wo  have  so  few  shows  near 
London  at  which  fruit  takes  a  prominent  part. 


Of  Pine  Apples  there  were  only  four,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N, 
Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford,  showing  a  splendid  Queen  of  5^  lbs. ; 
Mr.  Benbam,  gardener  to  H.  Woods,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  5  lbs.,  also 
remarkably  line ;  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Ankerwycke,  Staines,  a  heavy  and  well-ripened  fruit,  rather  large  in 
the  crown.  The  prizes  went  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  any  other  variety 
is  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  a  Blood  Pine  of  4  lbs.  finely  coloured.  For 
this  a  first  prize  was  given. 

Green-fleshed  Melons  consist  of  Wilson's  Hybrid,  Hybrid  Cashmere, 
Emperor  of  the  West,  Sultan,  and  Champion.  In  scarlet-fleshed,  Gem 
is  the  kind  principally  shown.     Mr.  Ward  is  first  in  both  classes. 

Of  Grapes,  excellent  baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh  are  shown  by  Mr. 
Osborne,  Kaye's  Nursery,  Fiuchley,  and  Mr.  Hick,  gardener  to  C. 
Scholtield,  Esq.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  exceedingly  good  and  fairly 
ripened,  from  Mr.  Davis,  Fryern  Barnet,  took  the  second  prize,  Mr. 
Osbonie  and  Mr.  Hick  being  respectively  first  and  third.  For  Black 
Hamburgh  Mr.  Benham  was  first  with  large  bunches,  Mr.  Excell  being 
second  with  well-finished  bunches  of  ordinary  size.  Mr.  Davis, 
Fryern  Barnet,  and  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  are  third 
and  fourth.  Very  good  examples  of  Black  Prince  come  from  Messrs. 
Benham,  Hick,  and  Ritchie.  Three  beautifully  ripened  bunches  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater  are  first  in  the  class  for  white  Grapes.  These 
come  from  Mr.  Reid,  gardener  to  L.  Huth,  Esq.,  Possingworth, 
Sussex.  Mr.  Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  is  second  with  Royal 
Muscadine,  and  Mr.  Davis  thu'd  with  fine  bnnches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria tolerably  ripe. 

The  best  two  dishes  of  Peaches  come  from  Mr.  Browne,  gardener  to 
Earl  Howe,  Gopsall,  being  large  and  splendidly  coloured  fruit  of  Grosse 
Mignonne,  and  Royal  George,  also  veiy  fine.  Mr.  Osborne  is  second 
with  the  same  kinds,  also  very  fine ;  and  Mr.  Davis  third  with  Violette 
Hative  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  In  Nectarines  Mr.  Browne  again 
takes  the  lead  with  Eh-uge,  very  tine,  higbly  coloured,  and  Hunt's 
Tawny.  Mr.  Holder,  gardener  to  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Keymer,  is  second 
with  good  fruit  of  Roman  and  Brugnon ;  Mr.  Wright  third  with 
Elruge  and  Violette  Hative. 

Strawberries  are  few,  and  altogether  inferior,  the  first-prize  single- 
dish  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  from  Mr.  Chard  being  the  best. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  Turner  exhibits  fruit  of  Frogmore 
Early  Bigarreau  from  the  open  wall;  Mr.  Reid,  Brown  Turkey  Figs 
and  Physalis  edulis,  the  latter  pretty  to  look  at,  but  to  be  partaken  of 
cautiously  by  dyspeptics.  Sooly-qua  Cucumber,  4  feet  4  inches  long, 
comes  from  Mr.  Godfrey. 


I  WILL  TRY. 


If  onr  cottagers  generally  would  only  adopt  this  maxim,  how- 
very  different  maoy  of  their  roadside  dwellings  would  be  ia 
their  outward  appearances. 

I  lately  visited  a  poor  man's  cottage  where  I  had  been  de- 
lighted to  see  its  windows  filled  with  nicely-bloomed  plants  of 
easy  culture  and  little  expense.  Opposite  this  cottage  there  is 
a  wall  7  feet  in  height,  and  2  perches  in  length.  Against  this 
wall  are  growing  five  plants  which  would  do  credit  to  any  gar- 
dener ;  the  wall  is  gradually  being  covered  by  these  five  plants. 
The  first  is  Pyrus  japonicain  good  style;  the  second  isBaronne' 
Px6vost  Rose  blooming  profusely ;  the  third  is  Gloire  de  Dijon 
with  seventy-three  blooms,  most  of  them  of  the  largest  size  I 
have  ever  seen ;  the  fourth  is  Charles  Lawson,  and  a  good  com- 
petitor in  size  and  number.  The  fifth  is  a  Cotoneaster  nicely 
trained,  as  all  are,  in  the  fan-form.  The  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose 
has  been  very  much  admired,  and  my  experience  of  it  has  led 
me  to  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  Eoses  in  cultivation,  but 
with  a  slight  exception  as  to  its  colour.  It  strikes  easily  from 
cuttings,  and  its  fine  foliage  is  almost  evergreen.  Moreover, 
it  requires  but  little  knifing  as  a  wall  or  pillar  Rose. 

Ii  is  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners  do 
not  lend  a  more  helping  hand  to  the  cottagers  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  A  very  few  plants  of  easy  cultivation  would 
adorn  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  delight  its  inmates.  The 
expense  of  such  aid  would  be  but  little,  and  in  some  cases 
nothing,  and  there  would  be  but  little  trouble  to  the  gardeners 
to  rear  a  few  plants,  &c.,  for  each  cottage.  If  such  induce- 
ments were  offered  to  the  cottager  class,  and  more  horticultural 
information  given  them,  there  would  not  be  so  many  dead 
walls  and  unsightly  windows  to  be  seen  in  numerous  otherwise 
nice  cottages. — A.  Lawlek. 


FRUIT  GROWING  COMMERCIALLY. 

[The  following  is  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Kobson,  Linton 
Park  Gardens,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers' 
Club  on  April  20th.] 

It  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  I  now  address  myself 
to  a  subject,  the  nature  and  details  of  which  must  be  so  well 
known  to  many  that  are  present,  that  I  fear  much  Uiat  I  have 
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to  say  will  appear  only  what  is  the  everyday  practice  of  the 
neighbourhood :  yet  I  am  in  hopes  some  of  the  views  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  forth  may  contain  something 
that  is  not  generally  understood,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
ideas  may  have  the  claim  to  originality ;  at  the  same  time  I 
must,  at  the  onset,  disclaim  all  merit  that  way,  but  merely  the 
privilege  of  narrating  such  facts  and  opinions  as  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  in  witnessing  the  cultivation  of  the  class  of 
objects  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion, 
which,  I  may  here  remark,  is  not  confined  to  the  county  of 
Kent.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  fully  understood  that  in 
accordance  with  suggestions,  the  paper  is  expressly  written 
with  a  view  to  place  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  market  pur- 
poses in  its  true  and  proper  light,  so  as  to  expect  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  on  the  outlay  incurred.  I  deem  it  right  to 
mention  this,  because  in  the  remarks  that  will  be  made  it  may 
be  thought  that  I  have  omitted  many  requirements  that  tend 
to  a  successful  issue,  but  where  a  crop  has  to  be  bought  before 
it  is  produced,  as  too  often  has  been  the  case  where  a  too-ex- 
travagant expenditure  has  been  first  of  all  incurred,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  disappointment  is  the  result.  Under  these 
oiroumstances,  we  will  suppose  that  the  subject  of  growing 
hardy  fruits  to  supply  the  metropolitan  and  other  markets  is 
under  discussion,  and  that  only  such  prices  as  are  realised 
there  in  an  ordinary  way  are  expected.  Let  us  see  how  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  bearing  in  mind  the  competition  that 
already  exists  in  the  trade,  both  at  home  and  with  the  foreigner ; 
the  consignments  from  the  latter,  especially,  being  a  matter  so 
difficult  to  calculate  upon,  that  we  dismiss  it  here,  but  may 
revert  to  it  again  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ordinary 
hardy  fruits  that  are  grown  in  large  quantities  to  be  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  known  to  all  present  that 
these  fruits  (with  the  exception  of  Cherries,  perhaps),  are  all 
British  fruit,  properly  speaking — -that  is,  they  are  the  offspring 
of  fruits  found  wild  in  this  country ;  the  Crab,  Bullace  Plum, 
and  a  coarse  representative  of  a  Damson  are  common  enough, 
but  the  Black  and  Ead  Currant,  as  well  as  the  Gooseberry,  are 
more  sparingly  met  with  ;  and  when  they  are,  it  is  often  ap- 
parent they  have  been  outcasts  from  some  garden  ;  yet  I  have 
■found  a  wild  Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant  a  long  distance  from 
any  dwelling-house  or  cultivated  garden  in  Yorkshire,  which  I 
think  might  be  truly  called  wild,  the  fruit  also  being  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind,  so  that  it  is  possible  they  might  claim  a  home  there 
as  well  as  the  Bramble  and  Hawthorn.  But  I  will  not  pursue 
this  subject  further  than  to  say  that  the  Black  and  Red  Currant 
so  found  in  a  wild  state  were  not  both  together,  the  former 
occupying  a  much  moister  site  than  the  latter.  This  significant 
■fact  I  would  like  especially  to  call  your  attention  to,  as  it  may 
be  adverted  to  when  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits  for  com- 
mercial purposes  comes  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  other  fruits  are  found  when  in  a  wild  state  are  too  well 
known  to  require  comment  here,  and  for  that  of  one  of  them, 
Pears,  I  am  far  from  certain  where  to  look,  although  in  its  normal 
state  the  Pear  is  unquestionably  found  in  many  places  ;  but  we 
need  not  inquire  further  into  that  at  present.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  history  of  most  of  these  fruits,  we  shall  find  that, 
although  they  are  originally  natives  of  this  country,  we  have  at 
various  times  been  indebted  to  the  cultivators  of  the  continent 
for  the  improved  varieties  furnished  to  this  country,  Flanders 
standing  pre-eminent  for  its  fruit  culture  in  the  middle  or  dark 
ages,  and  who  can  say  but  that  the  industrious  artisans  driven 
out  of  that  country  by  religious  persecution  in  the  fourteenth 
the  fifteenth  centuries,  did  not  bring  with  them  their  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Cherry  trees,  and  finding  a  home  in  this  country 
equally  adapted  for  these  trees  as  for  themselves,  both  became 
located  here  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  many  valu- 
able additions  to  our  orchards  were  obtained  from  that  country, 
and  possibly  others  from  North-western  France,  during  the 
many  years  these  provinces  formed  a  part  of,  or  were  claimed 
by,  the  sovereigns  of  this  country  as  part  of  their  dominions. 
Cider  is  said  to  have  formed  an  important  Saxon  drink  at  a  still 
earlier  age,  and  I  think  there  is  a  story  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff)'  good  offices  being  secured  by  a  present  of  some  pre- 
served fruits  of  English  growth  and  preparation  ;  showing  that 
some  progress  in  the  art  of  confectionery  had  also  been  made 
at  that  early  period.  These  luxuries,  no  doubt,  were  iutro- 
duced  through  the  many  institutions  of  the  monkish  crier  by 
which  the  country  was  studded  ;  where,  likewise,  other  arts  had 
their  origin,  or,  at  all  events,  were  nurtured.  There  is  also 
ample  history  to  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  was 
one  of  the  useful  lessons  transmitted  to  us  by  these  austere  j 


brethren,  and  as  many  of  the  religious  establishments  of  the 
dark  ages  were  placed  on  low  situations,  surrounded  more  or 
less  by  the  almost  universal  forest,  we  have  a  proof  that  shelter 
was  one  of  the  items  of  good  cultivation  that  was  easily  obtained 
at  that  day,  and  one  not  to  be  despised  at  the  present. 

Another  problem  which  there  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  solving 
is — Were  the  seasons  at  that  time  different  to  what  they  are 
now  ?  The  fact  (if  we  may  regard  it  as  a  fact)  of  Grapes  ripen- 
ing in  the  open  air  sufficiently  well  to  make  wine,  would  imjjiy 
the  summers  at  that  time  to  be  hotter  than  they  are  now.  We 
must  not  confound  the  mode  in  which  home-made  wines  are 
made  in  these  days  with  that  of  the  ancients,  who,  we  expect, 
adopted  the  continental  plan  of  makiag  that  drink  from  the 
fruit  alone,  while  in  the  present  century  we  are  content,  or 
obliged,  to  make  ours  from  sugar  fiivoured  with  the  fruit,  to 
which  we  give  it  a  name,  while  it  is  needless  to  say  sugar  in 
its  present  shape  was  not  obtainable  then.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  this  subject  further,  except  to  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  the  much  greater  breadth  of  land  occupied  with  forest 
may  have  had  something  to  do  in  rendering  the  parts  that  were 
cleared  and  cultivated  more  warm  in  summer  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the  country  is  now,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  American  forests  exercises 
considerable  influence  on  the  climate,  and  it  is  possible  a  like 
result  took  place  here  in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  and 
this,  naturally  enough,  opens  another  subject  of  inquiry  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  one  we  set  out  upon,  as  its  bearing 
may  perhaps  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  matter  of 
fruit-growing,  and  that  is — Does  not  the  destruction  of  timber 
and  coppice  plantation  tend  in  some  degree  to  alter  the  chmate 
of  this  country,  even  at  the  present  day  ?  I  expect  to  be  told 
it  does  not,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this.  The  presence  of  trees  is 
of  more  importance  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  In  some 
countries,  especially  tropical  ones,  their  presence  insures  rain 
more  or  less  at  some  time  or  other:  hence  the  anxiety  of  the 
well-wishers  of  the  Egyptian  canal  to  clothe  the  banks  of  that 
gigantic  undertaking  with  trees,  so  as  to  attract  the  clouds  and 
obtain  rain  to  cover  the  parched  ground  with  some  kind  of 
herbage  or  other.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  rain  is  not 
wanted  by  fruit  trees  in  this  country,  but  the  dry  summer  of 
1868  altered  many  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  the  idea  that 
even  Hops  were  better  without  rain  than  with  it  received  a  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  contrary  that  year.  It  is  quite  possible 
the  dry  summers  we  have  frequently  had  of  late  years  may 
have  been  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  crops  of  fruit 
than  was  the  case  in  former  years.  In  saying"  this  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  being  favourable  to  a  showery,  or  rather  a  dull 
wet  summer.  On  the  contrary,  a  dry  autumn  seems  almost 
indispensable  to  ensure  a  good  fruit  season  the  ensuing  year  ; 
but  I  still  believe  that  nice,  copious  rains  in  the  early  summer 
months  tend  to  fruitfulneas,  as,  for  instance,  the  summers  of 
1817  and  1865,  both  favourable  years,  while  in  this  last-named 
year  more  rain  fell,  even  in  the  summer  months,  than  in  1860, 
but  the  warm  atmosphere  rendered  it  highly  serviceable  as  a 
fertilising  agent,  and  most  things  did  well  that  year. 

The  latter  divergence  from  what  was  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  hardy  fruit  cultivation  will  be  excused  when  the 
bearing  it  has  on  the  subject  in  hand  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  as  a  too-lengthened  paper  is  not  wanted,  we  must 
omit  the  more  modern  history  of  fruit-growing,  and  go  at 
once  into  that  of  its  cultivation  ;  not  as  an  amateur  who  may 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of  choice  fruit, 
regardless  of  cost,  but  as  an  ordinary  occupier  of  a  farm  who 
wishes  to  grow  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fruit  of  fair 
average  quality  at  the  least  possible  expense,  so  as  to  ensure  in 
the  long  run  a  fair  and  proper  remuneration  for  the  expense 
incurred,  including  rent  and  other  charges  for  the  land,  and 
due  interest  for  the  capital  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  These 
matters  must  be  perfectly  understood  by  many  here  better  than 
by  me,  and  that  being  so  I  will  not  assume  to  put  the  cost  of 
preparing  an  acre  of  land  for  fruit-plantation  purposes  into 
figures,  but  will  content  myself  with  such  general  observations 
as  may,  perhaps,  help  those  contemplating  going  into  fruit- 
growing from  committing  an  error,  especially  if  they  have  not 
had  much  experience  that  way,  but  to  those  who  have  made 
fruit-growing  their  study  in  life  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  im- 
part information  ;  1  need  not  waste  further  time  in  useless 
apologies,  but  commence  at  once  with  the  culture  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  out-door  fruits,  and  one  that  in  some  form  or 
otiier  is  to  be  had  the  greater  part  of  the  year.. 

The  ArpLE. — The  antiquity  of  this  fruit  has  been  already 
alluded  to  as  furnisUing  a  popular  drink  to  our  Saxon  and 
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Norman  ancestors.  It  was  most  likely  cultivated  in  the  more 
civilised  part  of  England  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  pro- 
bably, Kent  being  the  most  advanced  district  in  the  country  in 
the  arts  of  civilised  life,  might  be  as  famous  for  its  fruit  at 
that  early  period  as  it  is  now ;  but  we  will  not  go  into  this 
matter  as  but  little  light  is  thrown  upon  it,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  this  country  this  Iruit  was  as  plentiful  as  it  was  several 
centuries  afterwards.  The  troublesome  period  of  the  Saxon, 
Danish,  and  early  Norman  occupations  being  at  variance  with 
the  cultivation  of  everything  but  that  wanted  for  the  neces- 
sities of  everyday  life,  no  doubt,  restricted  its  growth  to  a 
few  places  less  turbulent  than  the  rest ;  and  monasteries,  and 
other  religious  establishments  became  the  principal  fruit- 
growers of  the  kingdom,  and  to  them  we  are,  doubtless,  in- 
debted for  the  earlier  varieties  of  this  fruit,  until  the  inter- 
course with  the  Continent  brought  further  consignments  of 
trees,  and  no  doubt  but  these  were  planted  on  the  most  favour- 
able sites  that  could  be  had.  Orchards  became  more  plentiful 
as  more  peaceful  times  came  round,  and  instead  of  the  Apple 
being  confined  to  the  table  of  the  abbot  and  the  noble,  the 
peasant  eventually  came  in  for  his  share,  and  in  his  turn  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  improve  the  culture  of  the  kinds  then 
known,  as  well  as  now  and  then  to  introduce  fresh  ones.  And 
at  the  present  time  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  varieties  to 
choose  from,  and  the  number  is  ever  increasing,  while  some 
good  old  kinds  still  retain  as  high  a  name  as  ever.  Although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  kinds  are  to  all  appear- 
ance about  worn  out,  as  the  Ribston  Pippin,  for  instance,  still 
some  kinds  that  were  contemporary  with  it  retain  a  respect- 
able place  still  in  the  market  lists.  Bat  we  now  come  to  the 
first  important  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  and  one, 
perhaps,  that  above  all  others  determines  its  well-doing  or 
otherwise,  and  that  is  the 

Soil  and  Situation  for  an  Apple  Orchard.— &.nd  as  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  matter  in  the 
paper,  I  may  be  excused  dwelling  more  at  length  upon  it  than 
may  be  necessary  with  any  of  the  other  fruits.  As  many  of 
the  observations  here  given  will  bold  good  with  them,  I  may  at 
first  say  that  one  of  the  primary  conditions  to  a  successful 
result  is  only  to  plant  this  fruit  where  it  is  likely  to  do  well. 
True,  many,  if  not  all,  soils  can  be  made  so  as  to  enable  the 
tree  to  do  tolerably  well,  but  the  expense  of  so  doing  will  not 
insure  that  return  for  money  expended,  which  is  so  essential  a 
condition  with  the  grower  for  market.  Where,  therefore,  the 
soil  and  situation  seem  at  variance  with  the  well-being  of  an 
orchard,  we  emphatically  say.  Do  not  attempt  one.  The  amateur, 
or  gentleman,  to  whom  the  pleasure  of  eating  his  own  fruit  is 
a  luxury,  for  which  he  is  willing  to  give  more  than  double  the 
price  the  fruit  would  fetch  in  the  market,  may  exercise  his 
hobby  in  overcoming  the  obstinate  tenacity  of  a  piece  of  stiff 
clayey  land  he  wants  to  make  into  an  orchard,  and  flatter 
himself  he  has  accomplished  a  great  feat  in  fruit  culture,  and 
we  are  far  from  denying  him  all  due  merit  in  the  case,  but 
such  an  expenditure  of  money  is  not  likely  to  be  repaid  to  the 
grower  for  market.  Again,  we  pay,  Do  not  plant  in  wet  land, 
although  yon  may  think  scientific  draining  will  put  it  all  right. 
Land  for  an  orchird  ought  not  to  require  draining,  it  being  so 
much  better  for  that  operation  to  be  done  by  Nature.  Shallow 
poor  soil,  with  an  impenetrable  subsoil,  is  even  worse  than 
stiff  clay,  as  the  latter  can  be  improved  by  tillage,  but  some  of 
the  subsoils  of  certain  districts  contain  so  much  that  is  per- 
nicious to  all  vegetation,  as  to  be  next  to  sterile,  and  totally 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees ;  and  we  may  here  observe 
that  the  Apple,  and,  in  fact,  all  fruit  trees  derive  a  great  amount 
of  nourishment  from  the  subsoil,  and  they  rarely  do  well  when 
his  is  net  to  their  liking,  and  I  believe  the  best  examples  of 
fruitfulnCEB  are  to  be  found  in  those  orchards  where  the 
subsoil,  or  understratum,  is  of  a  kind  that  invites  the  roots 
downwards  without  entailing  any  of  those  evils  which  follow 
when  the  roots  come  in  contact  with  deleterious  matter,  and 
the  Vale  of  the  Medway  presents  many  examples  of  this  kind, 
while  I  should  think  some  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  Barming  and  Cannon  Heath,  to  be  composed  of  a  thin 
poor  soil,  with  a  hard  panny  bottom  impervious  to  the  action 
of  roots,  or  nearly  so ;  but  as  I  speak  only  from  appearances, 
it  is  possible  I  may  be  wrong.  Generally  speaking,  where  a 
subsoil  consists  of  a  reddish-coloured  material  that  water  will 
scarcely  soak  tb;ongh,  it  may  be  regarded  as  poor  and  unfit 
for  orchard  purjoses,  yet  industry  has  often  brought  such 
patches  into  a  hi(.h  state  of  cultivation  ;  yet  it  is  questionable 
if  they  can  ever  be  made  profitable  as  orchard  grounds.  Never- 


theless, the  Apple,  and  most  other  fruits,  are  so  accommodat- 
ing, that  they  are  often  found  thriving  in  soils  and  situations 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Witness  the  fine  plant- 
ations of  fruit  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snodland,  on  land 
raised  but  a  very  few  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  on  a  soil 
that  at  some  former  period,  not  very  remote,  perhaps,  had 
been  covered  with  water,  and  although  deep  and  rich  in  many 
of  the  requirements  of  vegetation,  would  seem  better  adapted 
to  husbandry  purposes  than  that  of  a  fruit  orchard.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  see  the  same  kinds  of  fruits  planted  and 
thriving  on  the  dry  flinty  slopes  of  the  range  of  chalk  hills  that 
traverse  this  country  from  west  to  east,  but  I  believe  the  best 
and  most  productive  orchards  are  on  soils  different  from  both 
of  these,  yet  I  am  far  from  certain  which  of  the  two  soils  I 
mention  (and  they  differ  much  from  each  other),  are  the  best.. 
Both  have  their  peculiarities,  and  both  their  advantages,  and. 
frnit  is  extensively  grown  on  both  of  them. 

The  two  kinds  of  soils  here  alluded  to  are  those  resting  re- 
spectively on  the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations.  The 
former,  which  will  be  better  understood  if  the  term  Kentish 
rag  be  applied  to  it,  embraces  large  tracts  of  the  best  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  extending  to  Mailing,  Water- 
ingbury,  and  with  occasional  breaks  to  Boughton  Monchelsea,. 
and  other  places.  The  healthy  character  of  this  material  as  a 
subsoil  is  evinced  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  most  kinds  ol 
forest  trees,  whose  roots  descend  to  a  depth  that  would  hardly 
be  credited,  where  the  position  is  favourable  for  their  doing  so  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  orchards,  as,  for  instance,, 
those  of  Farleigh  and  other  places,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  condition  of  the  Apple  trees  in  this  county,  coupled  with 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  same  in  other  counties,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  a  soil  of  this  kind  to  that  of 
any  other,  where  situation  and  other  considerations  were  favour- 
able, a  deep  surface  soil  and  plenty  of  stones  being  its  nsual 
characteristics,  and  in  colour  it  is  rather  a  light  grey,  not  so 
white  when  dry  as  a  chalky  soil,  but  without  any  tinge  of  yellow 
in  it.  Such  a  soil  produces  the  largest  elm  timber,  and  the 
best  feeding  pastures,  the  abundance  of  calcareous  matter  it 
contains  being  favourable  to  the  latter  purpose,  yet  it  does  not 
exist  in  so  great  a  proportion  as  to  approach  the  chalky  cha- 
racter, but  is  80  happily  balanced  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
some  of  our  largest  timber  trees,  and  I  may  say  some  fruit  trees 
also,  for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  any  other  description 
of  soil.  But  enough  has  been  said  on  this  head.  Let  ns  now 
turn  to  another  kind  of  soil,  differing  considerably  from  the 
one  described,  and  yet  possessing  very  important  features  of 
its  own.  And  this  is  the  soil  resting  on  the  sandstone  forma- 
tion, which  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern 
edge  of  this  county,  from  Benenden  westward  on  to  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  still  further.  This  fertile  district  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  still  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  had  the 
sard-itone  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  whose decomposititn  it  may 
be  said  to  consist,  been  of  a  more  durable  character,  for  so 
completely  has  it  disappeared  in  many  places,  that  but  few 
traces  are  left  of  its  existence  ;  but  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
soil  is  evident  in  many  places,  especially  at  Brenohley,  where 
the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet  is  red  with  it.  This  soil  certainly 
produces  Apples  of  a  different  character  from  those  grown  on 
the  ragstone  formation,  the  same  varieties  differing  widely  in 
the  two  places,  and  there  seems  no  question  of  the  superiority 
of  the  cider  made  in  the  sandstone  district  to  that  of  the 
other,  but  whether  the  market  basket  is  as  well  filled  is  another 
matter.  Most  likely  many  gentlemen  here  can  answer  this 
question  better  than  I  can  ;  but  if  I  ventured  an  opinion  I 
would  say  the  ragstone  district  produced  the  best  sample.  But 
possibly  this  may  form  a  subject  for  comment. 

While  here  alluding  to  the  character  of  the  (ider  made  in 
this  county,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  the  best  dis- 
tricts in  the  west  of  England  for  producing  this  drink  resemble 
in  some  degree  that  of  the  sandstone  country  alluded  to,  and. 
with  the  same  absence  of  calcareous  matter.  Some  orchards  o£ 
the  Dupplin  Apple,  so  famed  for  its  cider  in  the  west,  I  have 
seen  growing  on  soil  I  should  take  to  resemble  that  of  Brenchley, 
on  some  hillsides  in  Cornwall,  and  the  produce  was  said  to  be 
excellent,  but  I  do  not  think  the  sample  of  fruit  would  satisfy 
the  salesman  at  Covent  Gard.m,  although  some  fruits  grown 
there  were  of  a  good  size.  But  in  that  district  climate  is  as 
important  an  affair  as  soil,  and  as  our  purpose  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  quahties  of  cider,  the  digression  need 
not  proceed  further.  But  one  peculiarity  I  may  mention  here, 
and  one  to  which  I  would  call  most  especial  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  fact  of  these  trees  in  the  far-west  being  almost. 
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entirely  free  from  that  grey  lichen  which,  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  infests  Apple  trees  in  Kent  more  than  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  other  county,  and  I  think  more  in  the  ragstone  district 
than  on  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  old  worn-out  trees  alone, 
but  middle-aged  trees,  that  ought  to  have  been  only  at  their 
best,  become  covered  with  it,  and  the  wonder  of  fruit-growers 
from  other  districts  is,  that  trees  so  much  encumbered  with 
moss  should  bear  good  fruit.  A  remedy  for  this  is  not  so  easily 
obtained,  but  a  hint  may  be  taken  from  the  condition  of  trees 
near  the  coast,  especially  the  west  one ;  they  being  perfectly 


free  from  moss,  although  stunted  and  far  from  healthy,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  the  sea  breezes,  with  now  and  then  a  sprinkling 
of  salt  spray,  keep  this  pest  down,  and  perhaps  some  experi- 
mentalist might  do  some  good  by  exercising  his  Hop-washing 
engine  with  weak  salt  water  during  winter,  when  there  are  no 
leaves  on  the  trees  to  do  injury  to.  I  merely  throw  out  the 
hint,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  what  little  I  have  tried 
of  it  myself,  that  salt  water  is  more  efficacious  than  c[uick- 
lime  in  killing  moss  on  trees. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


GROUND  LEVELLING  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  PLOTTING.— No.  18. 


To  draw  and  transfer /ii;. 
41  to  the  ground.  From 
centre  o  draw  circle  abed 
e  f;  divide  it  into  five 
equal  parts  as  before  de- 
scribed. With  point  /as 
centre  draw  arc  1,  1,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  thick  and 
dotted  lines ;  from  the 
same  point  draw  arc  2,  2, 
as  shown  by  radius  /  2,  2  ; 
and  from  the  same  point 
draw  arcs  3  and  4.  From 
points  a,  b,  c,  e,  draw  cor- 
responding arcs,  and  from 
centre  o  draw  the  outside 
circle. 

To  transfer  fig.  41  to 
the  ground.  Find  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of 
ground,  insert  a  peg  as  at 
centre  o,  and  lay  the  dia- 
meter line  a  d.  From 
centre  o,  with  a  string 
88  feet  long,  trace  the  out- 
side circle ;  reduce  the 
string  4  feet,  and  trace 
circle  a  b  c  d  e  f  with 
radius  o  a.  From  points 
a  and  d  trace  arcs  inter- 
Beoting  at  t.  Divide  the 
diameter  line  a  d,  as  de- 
scribed in  fig.  40  (page 
886) ;  lay  a  line  from  arc 
f,  passing  through  the  se- 
cond division  and  cutting 
the  circle  in  /;  insert  a 
peg  at  point/;  lay  a  line 
from  /  to  a,  which  is  one 
side    of  the  polygon,   and 
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Fig.  41.    Scale24feet  to  theinoh. 


apply  the  cord  five  times 
to  the  circle  and  insert  a 
peg  at  each  point,  as  at 
points  a,  b,  c,  e,  f.  From 
the  peg  at  point  /,  with 
a  string  45  feet  long,  trace 
arc  1,  as  shown  by  /  1.. 
There  it  is  better  to  trace 
the  arc  from  one  side  of 
the  circle  to  the  other,  as 
shown  by  the  thick  and 
dotted  line.  As  the  arcs 
are  traced  from  the  cor- 
responding points  of  the 
polygon,  the  walks  can  be^ 
easily  determined,  and  aho 
the  angles  of  the  beds.. 
Then  reduce  the  string 
4  feet,  which  is  the  width 
of  the  walk,  and  trace  arc 
2,  as  shown  by  the  thick 
and  dotted  line.  From 
the  same  point,  with  a 
string  13  feet  long,  trace 
arc  3 ;  reduce  the  string 
4  feet  and  trace  arc  4. 
From  the  pegs  at  points 
a,  b,  c,  e,  with  the  same 
lengths  of  string,  trace 
similar  arcs,  and  the  de- 
sign is  complete.  The  five 
triangular  figures  round 
the  centre  pentagon  are 
beds.  Where  the  lines  cut 
each  other  are  the  angles 
of  the  beds,  w  indicates, 
the  walks,  b  the  beds. — 
M.  O'DoNNELL,  Gardener  to- 
E.  Leeming,  Esq.,  Spring- 
Grove,  Richmond, 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND  FRUITS. 


Dbtmoda  picta  (Spotted  Drymoda).  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidaceae. 
Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. — Native  of  Moulmein.  A  pigmy 
Orchid,  not  2  inches  high.  Flowers  greenish,  purple-spotted. 
—[Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5904.) 

Ehododendkon  siNENSE  (Chinese  Rhododcndron).  Nat.  ord., 
Ericace£e.  Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Native  of  North 
China  and  Japan.  Formerly  this  was  called  an  Azalea,  but 
"  botanists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in  considering  that 
Azalea  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  distinct  genus  from 
Rhododendron."    Flowers  dull  orange. — {Ibid.,  t.  5905.) 

Androsace  caknea  var.  eximia  (Showy  Flesh-coloured  An- 
drosaoe).  Nat.  ord.,  Primulaces.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia.— Native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps.  Flowers  pinkish 
purple.— (Ibid.,  t.  590G.) 

FnOHSiA  SESSiLiFOLiA  (Stalkless-lcaved  Fuchsia).  Nat.  ord., 
OnagracejB.  Linn.,  Octandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Colom- 
bia. Leafy  greenhouse  shrub  from  3  to  6  feet  high.  Calyx 
pinkish  and  green  ;  corolla  crimson. — {Ibid.,  t.  5907.) 

DoESTENiA  Mannii  (Mr.  Mann's  Dorstenia).  Nat.  ord.,  Mo- 
raceae.  Linn.,  Tetrandria  Manogynia.^Native  of  Old  Calabar. 
All  the  parts  of  fructification  green.  A  diminutive  plant. — 
(Ibid.,  t.  5908). 

Curcuma  ALBirLORA  (White-flowered  Carcnma).    Nat.  ord., 


Scitaminaceffi.     Liun.,    Monandria   Monogynia.  —  Native  of 
Ceylon.    Flowers  white  ;  lip  yellow-bordered. —  {Ibid.,  t.  5909.) 

Primula  japonioa  (Japanese  Primrose). — "  Hail !  Queen  of 
Primroses  1 — for  so  its  introducer  designates  the  lovely  flower 
we  now  figure,  which  is  hardy  as  a  peasant,  resplendent  as  a 
princess.  It  is  just  ten  years  since  Mr.  Fortune  met  with  it  in. 
Japan,  a  basketful  of  blooming  plants  having  been  brought  to 
his  door ;  they  were  of  course  secured,  but  the  journey  home 
was  too  much  for  them,  and  despite  every  care  none  reached 
England  alive.  Ever  since  that  time  endeavours  have  been, 
made  to  introduce  this  lovely  plant,  but  till  now  without  suc- 
cess, since  the  seeds  have  been  found  to  lose  their  germinating 
power  in  the  course  of  transmission  to  Europe.  At  last,  how- 
ever, perseverance  has  been  rewarded,  and  from  seeds  sent  to 
Mr.  Fortune  by  W.  Keswick,  Esq.,  of  China,  and  Messrs.. 
Walsh,  Hall,  &  Co.,  of  Japan,  plants  have  been  raised  in  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  Our  gardens  have  thus 
secured  a  perfectly  new,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  exquisitely 
lovely  Primrose,  one  which  is  not  only  valuable  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  doubly  valuable  as  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  hybridiser  important  new  materials,  which  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  turned  to  good  account. 

"  This  Primula  japonioa,  which  has  been  characterised  by  Pro- 
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lessor  A.  Gray  in  the  "  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  " 
(vol.  vi.,  New  Series),  may  be  described  as  a  vigorous-growing, 
stemless  perennial,  with  oblong-epathnlate,  rugose,  sharply 
denticulate  leaves,  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  about  3  inches 
broad.  The  scape  is  stout,  erect,  smooth,  1  to  li  foot  high, 
bearing  four  or  five  distinct  whorls  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
flowers,  each  flower  having  a  subulate  bract  at  the  base  of  its 
pedicel.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  lively 
magenta  colour,  and  the  limb  is  flat,  with  oboordate  distinct  or 
overlapping  segments,  the  individual  flowers  being  altogether 
very  suggestive  of  those  of  a  highly- coloured  PhloxDrummondii. 
It  may  be  added  that  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Eoysl  Horticultural  Society  on  May  3rd,  its 
first  public  appearance  in  England,  it  was  voted  a  first-class 
certificate  by  acclamation. 

"  One  great  merit  of  this  new  Japanese  Primrose  is  that 
■it  yields  varieties  no  less  beautiful  than  itself.  Already  the 
following  distinct  forms  have  been  noted : — 

"  P.japonka  lilan'na. — This  has  flowers  rather  larger  than  the  type  ; 
the  eye  is  snrrounded  by  a  well-defined  zone  of  orange-red,  shading 
outwards  to  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  the  outer  portion  of  the  corolla  lobes 
being  white.  This  very  chaste-looking  variety  has  been  exhibited,  and 
has  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

*'  P.  jaj)Oinca  alba. — This  has  white  flowers,  with  a  golden-yellow 
zone  round  the  eye,  and  the  flowers  are  rather  below  the  average  size. 

"  P.  japonica  canmnata. — This  very  distinct  form  has  the  flowers 
of  a  pure  carmine  red,  with  a  maroon-crimson  ring  round  the  eye. 

"  P.  jajionica  sjflendida. — A  variety  of  dwarfer,  denser,  and  more 
stocliy  habit  than  the  type,  the  flowers  above  the  average  size,  of  a 
deep  bright  magenta,  the  zone  of  a  rich  bright  crimson,  surrounding  a 
broad  and  open  eye,  which  shows  the  yellow  interior  of  the  tube  ;  the 
segments  of  the  flower  are  very  slightly  overlapping.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  varieties  yet  obtained. 

*'  P.  japmiica  rosea. — Very  distinct,  with  the  flowers  of  a  lilae-rose, 
and  having  a  crimson  ring  round  the  eye. 

"  Of  the  hardiness  of  the  Primula  japonica  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  since  plants  which  have  been  standing  all  the  winter 
fully  exposed  in  the  trying  atmosphere  of  London,  are  perfectly 
Wealthy,  and  came  into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May,  some 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  plants  which  had  been  potted 
and  flowered  under  glass." — [Florist  andPovwlogist,  B  s.  iv.  121.) 


THE  LAWN   GRASS  AND   THE  DAISY. 

"  I  WISH  you  would  go  away  and  grow  somewhere  else,"  said 
the  Lawn  Grass  to  a  little  white  Daisy  that  was  opening  its 
first  flower  on  the  very  edge  of  the  grass,  just  where  its  green- 
ness was  lost  in  the  rich  brown  soil. 

"Why  should  I  go  away?"  replied  the  Daisy.  "I  have 
everything  that  I  wish,  everything  that  is  needful  for  life,  and 
health,  and  growth.  I  have  light,  and  air,  and  sunshine,  and 
moisture,  and  sweet  rich  soil ;  I  am  more  than  content." 

"  But  I  do  not  care  for  you  so  near  me.  I  do  not  like  your 
thick  strong  roots  twining  in  and  out  among  my  fine  fibry  ones. 
Why  cannot  you  go  and  live  out  on  the  commons,  or  the  road- 
sides, or  in  the  pasture  fields  among  other  Daisies?  you  would 
find  there  all  that  you  need." 

"Why  should  my  presence  be  so  distasteful  to  yon?"  said 
the  Daisy  with  a  sigh.  "  Are  you  envious  lest  my  little  white 
jblooms  should  dot  all  over  your  dark  green  turf  ?  Did  not  our 
ancestors  dwell  together  in  peace  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years — Grass  and  Daisy,  and  Daisy  and  Grass — clothing  the 
rich  pasture  fields,  and  climbing  the  high  hills,  and  making 
more  and  more  beautiful  the  warm  sheltered  valleys  where  men 
build  their  homes  ?  Never  cattle  yet  that  I  heard  of  turned 
away  from  their  pasturage  because  my  starry  flowers  adorned  it." 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken.  Miss  Daisy,  if  you  take  me  for 
the  common  Meadow  Grass,  that  grows  so  long,  and  thick,  and 
coarse,  and  over  which  the  winged  seeds  play,  and  settle,  and 
take  root  just  as  they  will.  I  assure  you  you  have  ventured  on 
forbidden  ground ;  all  this  long  sweep  is  sacred  to  my  Lawn 
Grass ;  no  weed  nor  flower  is  ever  permitted  here  ;  I  have  it  all 
my  own  way." 

"  You  are  at  beat  but  stunted  grass,  miserable  growth,  good 
for  neither  man  nor  beast ;  short  cousin  to  noble  relatives,  who 
pass  you  by  without  recognition.  You  are  so  shorn  and  swept 
over,  and  rolled  upon,  and  tamed  down,  that  nothing  but  colour 
remains  of  you.  Why,  you  dare  not  hang  out  your  little  silver 
seed-bells  even  for  an  hour;  you  know  they  would  be  gone  in 
no  time — rudely  swept  away.  Do  you  never  tire  of  wearing  the 
same  unchanging  green  spring  and  autumn,  and  summer  and 
winter,  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  your  ever-enduring 
verdure  ?" 


"I  change  all  too  rapidly  when  the  summer  sun  scorches 
me,  and  turns  my  emerald  green  to  dusky  brown." 

"  Do  you  never  long  to  grow  np  and  out  into  what  Nature 
meant  you,  to  bud,  and  bloom,  and  win  the  fruition  of  all  your 
growth  ?  Ah  !  I  do  not  envy  you,  your  sameness  would  weary 
me.  I  would  rather  far  be  the  common  grass  mountain  sheep 
wander  over,  and  wild  flowers  grow  among." 

"  Yet  I  am  loved  and  cared  for,"  replied  the  Lawn  Grass ; 
"  eyes  weary  of  brilliant  colours  rest  tenderly  upon  me,  and 
labour  and  cost  are  not  counted  to  maintain  me  at  my  best." 

"  I,  too,  am  loved,"  said  the  Daisy  softly,  "  though  I  grow 
without  cost  or  care.  Generation  after  generation  of  children 
have  sat  on  sunny  banks  and  woven  their  long  Daisy  chains  ; 
and  poets  have  sung  sweet  verses  of  me  that  can  never  be 
forgotten." 

"And  yet  you  are  the  commonest  of  all  flowers,  a  wayside 
weed,  trodden  upon  without  compunction,  not  cared  for  when 
present,  not  missed  when  absent." 

"  A  wayside  weed  I  may  be,  common  too,  that  does  not  make 
me  of  less  value.  I  am  still  a  starry  flower  with  rose-tipped 
florets,  growing  almost  everywhere ;  so  enamoured  of  life  that 
with  a  will  and  a  grace  I  can  adapt  myself  to  every  gradation 
of  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture.  Not  cared  for,  did  yon 
say  ?  Why,  bearded  manhood  passes  me  by  reverently  at  dewy 
sunset,  and  children  hush  their  prattle  to  catch  the  notes  of 
my  whispered  prayer." 

"  All  well  enough.  Miss  Daisy,"  replied  the  Lawn  Grass,  "  but 
you  are  out  of  place  here  ;  you  cannot  understand  the  necessi- 
ties of  my  position.  Your  life  would  be  safer  and  better  out  in 
the  summer  woods,  or  on  the  wild  moors.  Your  end  will 
come." 

And  it  came  all  too  soon  for  the  poor  little  Daisy ;  a  gar- 
dener passing  by  caught  sight  of  it,  and  with  a — "You  are 
not  wanted  here,"  threw  it  into  a  rubbish  basket,  and  ended  its 
short  life.— A.  M.     

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  noticed  the  beautiful 
stands  of  cut  Eoses  which  are  from  time  to  time  exhibited  by 
E.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Calcot,  near  Reading,  and  more  especially 
the  perfection,  both  in  size  and  in  richness  of  colour,  in  which 
he  produces  the  Tea-scented  Mareehal  Niel,  with  which  variety 
every  spare  place  on  his  walls  is  covered.  At  the  last  show  at 
South  Kensington,  on  the  7th  inst.,  he  again  exhibited  examples 
of  this  Bose,  which  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  con- 
stituting, in  fact,  one  of  the  features  of  the  day,  taking  for  his 
two  stands  an  extra  prize  in  the  miscellaneous  class. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  see  that  under  the  title  of  "  My- 

coLOGiOAL  Illustkations,"  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
assisted  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  all  weU- 
known  botanists,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of  coloured 
figures  of  British  Hjmenomycetons Fungi,  drawn  from  fresh  and 
well-developed  specimens,  with  a  view  of  giving  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  many  new  and  rare  species  not  hitherto  figured  in 
any  work  published  in  this  country ;  and  also  occasionally  of 
refiguring  such  species  as  may  be  thought  to  require  better 
illustration  than  has  been  given  them  in  our  standard  works 
on  the  subject. 

■  The  Toxteth  Pakk  and  Aigbdrth  Gakdenebs'  Mctcal 

Impeovement  Society  is  a  success.  Though  the  need  of  such 
a  means  of  intercommunication  and  mutual  assistance  as  this 
Society  aiJords  had  long  been  felt,  it  did  not  appear  certain 
what  reception  such  an  association  would  meet  with.  At  the 
commencement  the  names  of  twenty-four  members  were  en- 
rolled, and  during  the  first  half-year,  which  ended  in  Septem- 
ber last,  these  were  increased  to  forty.  In  the  succeeding  half- 
year  fourteen  new  members  were  added,  and  six  lost,  leaving 
the  present  strength  at  forty-eight.  The  objects  of  the  Society, 
as  set  forth  in  the  rules,  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  ;  papers 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  gardening  having  been  read  and  dis- 
cussed, and  questions  of  practical  interest  considered  at  each 
meeting.  An  enumeration  of  the  papers,  in  order  as  read,  will 
furnish  an  idea  of  their  nature  and  scope  :— "  The  making  and 
keeping  of  Grass  Lawns,"  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mason  ; 
"  The  Potato  and  other  members  of  the  Nightshade  family," 
by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas  White;  "The  Origin  and 
Nature  of  S  tils,"  Mr.  George  Thomson ;  "  What  to  Plant  in 
Parks  and  Gardens,"  Mr.  Frederick  Brown  ;  "  Garden  Peas," 
by  the  Secretary ;  "  The  Culture  of  Mushrooms,"  Mr.  W.  H. 
Waddington  ;  the  latter  completing  the  course  for  the  first  halt- 
year.    The  second  half-year  was  opened  by  the  Vice-President, 
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on  "  Perns ;"  followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hutohinaon,  "  The  Prun- 
ing of  Hardy  Fruit  Trees ; "  Mr.  Brown,  "  The  Culture  of 
Melons  and  Mushrooms  ;  "  Mr.  Joseph  Gore,  "  The  Fuchsia  ;  " 
Mr.  E.  Eoberts,  "Pruning;"  Mr.  James  Stewart,  "Forest 
Trees  ;  "  Mr.  Thomson,  "  Variegated  Pelargoniums  ;  "  and  the 
Vice-President,  on  "  Epiphyllums  and  the  Cactus  tribe." 
Besides  these,  many  other  matters  of  interest  have  from  time 
to  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society,  and  much  profit- 
able discussion  has  arisen. 

A  Poet's  Notion. — All  plants  are  composed  of  essenti- 
ally two  parts — the  leaf  and  root — one  loving  the  light,  the 
other  darkness;  one  liking  to  be  clean,  the  other  to  be  dirty; 
one  liking  to  grow  for  the  most  part  up,  the  other  for  the  most 
part  down  ;  and  each  having  faculties  and  purposes  of  its  own. 
But  the  pure  one,  which  loves  the  light,  has,  above  all  things, 
the  purpose  of  being  married  to  another  leaf,  and  having  child- 
leaves,  and  children's  children  of  leaves,  to  make  the  earth  fair 
for  ever.  And  when  the  leaves  marry  they  put  on  wedding- 
robes,  and  are  more  glorious  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
and  they  have  feasts  of  honey,  and  we  call  them  flowers. — 
(John  Buskin.) 

WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

Hoeing,  forking,  and  surface-stirring  must  be  diligently  per- 
severed in ;  their  advantages  are  that  weeds  are  extirpated, 
slugs  disturbed  and  destroyed,  moisture  retained  when  it  is  most 
needed,  and  healthy  root  action  preserved.  Trenching  vacant 
ground  must  be  prosecuted  where  required,  and  if  manure  is 
wanted  on  ground  about  to  be  planted  it  is  best  to  lay  it 
upon  the  soil  after  it  is  trenched,  and  then  fork  it  in.  Let  all 
green  refuse  be  removed  from  every  part,  and  either  dug  in  or 
taken  to  the  char  heap.  Be  careful  not  to  take  too  much  Aspa- 
ragxis  from  the  main  beds  ;  it  is  best  to  have  a  reserve  bed, 
which,  if  closely  cut,  will  throw  up  shoots  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  as  it  will  thus  be  rendered  useless,  a  new  bed  should 
be  made  every  year  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  sowing  of 
Early  Mazagan  Beans  in  an  exposed  situation  made  now  will 
be  useful  by-and-by.  Plant  out  the  forwardest  Brussels  Siirouts, 
Buda  Kale,  and  Green  Savoys ;  if  the  weather  keep  dry  the 
holes  had  better  be  puddled.  Plant  also  Cauliflowers  for  suc- 
cession. Continue  the  gradual  thinning  of  Carrots  and  Onions 
as  they  may  be  required  for  use,  but  Parsnijys,  Red  Beet,  Sal- 
safy,  and  Scorzoncra  should  always  be  thinned  to  the  proper 
distance  at  once.  Cucumbers  on  ridges  and  banks  must  have 
plenty  of  water,  and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  A  few  more 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  for  succession.  Sow  Knight's 
Marrow  and  Early  Frame  Peas  for  succession  ;  these  are  bene- 
fited by  a  slight  soaking  in  water  previous  to  sowing,  and  also 
by  pouring  water  upon  them  after  they  are  laid  in  the  drills, 
bnt  not  after  they  are  covered.  Advancing  crops  will  be  bene- 
fited by  applications  of  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  twice 
a-week.  See  that  the  ground  is  kept  well  stirred.  Scarlet 
Bunners  must  have  the  earth  well  stirred  about  them.  Salad- 
ing  of  all  sorts  is  now  in  great  request ;  look  well  to  suecessional 
sowings,  and  let  all  have  copious  supplies  of  water  to  induce 
crispness  and  coolness.  The  buds  of  Sea-hale  on  the  old  roots 
must  be  thinned  out  considerably,  and,  if  not  already  done, 
dress  the  beds  with  strong  manure  and  fork  it  in.  Young 
seedlings  of  Sea-kale  must  also  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings 
transplanted  if  required. 

FKUIT   GAKDEN. 

If  dry  weather  continue  we  would  recommend  that  due  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  watering  of  fruit  trees,  for  as  the  fly  and 
other  insects  are  unusually  prevalent,  an  extra  exhaustion  will 
be  the  consequence.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  tobacco  water 
in  extent  commensurate  with  the  evil.  Clean  water  can,  how- 
ever, be  heavily  battered  on  the  infested  trees,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  well  to  have  some  slaked  lime  at  hand  to  cover  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  for  unless  something  of  the 
kind  be  done  the  insects  will  reascend.  To  those  who  are 
particularly  anxious  about  the  future  success  of  their  favourite 
fruits,  or  who  have  been  planting  new  kinds,  I  would  recom- 
mend them  to  make  strenuous  efforts  during  the  present  period 
to  extirpate  insects  and  to  assist  weakly  trees.  Best  assured 
that  no  mode  of  planting,  winter  pruning,  or  complicated  modes 
of  training,  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  the  vegetation  of  the 
summer's  growth  be  attended  to  in  due  time.  Gross  shoots,  or 
robbers  of  all  kinds,  should  constantly  be  stopped  when  about 
4  inches  long  throughout  the  growing  season.  A  very  general 
mulching  should  now  be  given  to  the  fruit  trees  where  they 


are  properly  planted  and  possess,  as  they  ought  to  do,  abun- 
dance of  surface  roots. 

FLOWER  GAEDEN. 

On  light  dry  soils  many  things  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water,  especially  coniferous  plants,  most 
of  which  make  but  one  growth  during  the  season,  and  should 
be  encouraged  at  the  proper  time  where  rapid  growth  is  wished. 
This  attention  will  be  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  young 
specimens  growing  on  lawns.  If  Stocks,  China  Asters,  &c., 
are  not  already  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  showery  day  to  do  this,  and  attend  to  them 
for  a  few  days  with  water  until  they  become  established.  See 
that  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  are  properly  staked  and  kept 
tied  up  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  sudden  storms.  Let 
the  mass  flowers  have  frequent  sprinklings,  and  apply  the  Loo 
through  them  to  break  the  crust.  Still  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
blanks  about  the  ornamental  department,  and  let  them  be 
instantly  filled  with  some  of  the  reserve  stock  or  with  late 
annuals.  Newly-laid  turf  should  receive  water,  and,  if  suffer- 
ing, strew  some  tan  or  litter  thinly  over  to  break  the  sun's  rays. 
The  Eoses  must  have  some  attention. 

GKEENHOUSE    AND    CONSEKVATOKT. 

The  beds  in  the  conservatory,  it  they  have  been  properly 
made,  will  now  require  a  large  supply  of  water  to  keep  them 
in  a  sufiiciently  moist  state,  and  the  soil  should  be  occasionally 
examined,  especially  near  strong-growing  plants,  for  the  amount 
of  moisture  absorbed  by  these  at  this  season  is  greater  than 
manypersons  imagine.  Whenever  water  is  applied  the  beds 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  to  the  bottom,  and  where  it  can  be 
done  without  annoyance  to  the  family,  manure  water  should  be 
given  to  such  plants  as  are  known  to  enjoy  it.  This  should  be 
furnished  in  moderate  quantities,  after  well  soaking  the  soil 
with  clean  water,  for  to  give  it  in  large  quantities  would  pro- 
bably cause  it  to  reach  and  injure  some  adjacent  plant.  II  red 
spider  make  its  appearance  upon  any  of  the  specimens  growing 
in  the  borders,  the  pot  plants  in  flower  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  infested  subjects  given  a  thorough 
washing  with  the  engine,  and  this  should  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals  until  the  enemy  be  thoroughly  subdued.  Sprinkling 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  paths  must  be  often  resorted  to — 
during  bright  weather  two  or  three  times  a-day ;  and  by  all 
means  let  a  thin  screen  of  some  kind  be  thrown  over  the  roof, 
or  portions  of  it,  from  10  o'clock  until  3  r.ii.  This  will  retard 
the  beauties  already  in  blossom,  and  prevent  too  great  a- 
demand  on  the  energies  of  the  plants.  Let  the  growths  of  the 
Azaleas  for  the  next  year  be  encouraged  without  delay.  These 
should  be  in  a  plant-house  by  themselves,  or  they  may  be 
placed  along  with  young  or  growing  Camellias.  Syringe  several 
times  a-day,  and  throw  a  screen  over  them  whilst  making  their 
growth,  and  stop  gross  shoots  in  order  to  equalise  their  powers 
and  to  produce  symmetry  of  form. 

STOVE. 

See  that  the  specimens  here  are  afiorded  plenty  of  space. 
The  inmates  of  this  house  are  mostly  plants  of  easy  propn- 
gation  and  rapid  growth,  and,  consequently,  in  many  cases  ad- 
vantage is  taken  to  grow  too  many  for  the  accommodation  at 
command,  with  the  result  that  there  is  hardly  a  respectable 
specimen  produced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  moderate 
quantity  of  well-managed  specimens  will  be  more  valued  than  a 
larger  number  of  half-starved,  miserable-looking  subjects.  At- 
tend frequently  to  the  growth  of  climbers,  and  prevent  their 
getting  into  a  state  of  entanglemfnt.  Aim  at  securing  for  Orchids 
rapid  growth  by  keeping  the  house  warm  and  maintaining  a 
regular  humid  atmosphere,  sprinkling  the  paths,  &o.,  sufii- 
ciently often  on  bright  days  to  keep  them  continually  moist, 
but  be  careful  not  to  make  the  plants  over-wet  at  the  roots,  by 
using  the  syringe  too  freely  over  the  foliage.  Let  specimens 
in  baskets  or  on  blocks  be  kept  sufiiciently  moist.  These  will 
enjoy  a  slight  bedewing  with  the  syringe  morning  and  evening 
whilst  in  a  growing  state. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Hardwooded  plants  in  these  structures  will  now  enjoy  a  more 
moderate  temperature  than  they  probably  could  obtain  in 
houses,  especially  in  pits  turned  to  the  north,  which  will  prove 
a  good  place  for  some  of  the  tribes  in  very  hot  weather. — 
W.  Keane.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

kitchen    GAKDEN. 

The  wind  on  the  10th  still  keeps  due  north,  and  there  have 
been  some  very  cold  mornings  during  the  week,  the  sky  over- 
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cast  with  hard  lead-coloured  clouds,  and  not  a  speck  of  dew 
to  refresh  the  stunted  foliage.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th, 
however,  we  had  a  few  minutes  of  a  sunny  shower,  and 
■aince  then  the  weather  has  been  more  genial,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  continue  so.  This  change  has  led  to  a  change  in  our 
treatment. 

We  never  saw  things  stand  still  more  than  they  have  done 
lately.  For  eight  days  Cauliflowers,  though  looking  healthy 
enough,  made  no  advance;  the  little  heads  seemed  resolved 
not  to  budge  an  inch.  In  the  usual  June  weather  we  should 
have  made  them  do  so  by  a  free  manure-watering  at  the  roots, 
"taking  care  that  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  or  even  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  to  any  extent.  But  when  the  air  was  so  cold  and 
the  earth  so  cold  we  had  little  faith  in  a  deluging  with  cold 
-water.  Vegetables  would  often  be  better  without  it.  The 
comparative  warmth  of  the  lOih,  however,  induced  us  to  give 
a  good  soaking  with  sewage,  which  was  soft  and  not  over-cold. 
As  the  Cauliflowers  were  standing  on  beds  no  extra  water  was 
likely  to  remain.  After  this  sunny  afternoon  we  expect  to  see 
■a  great  change  in  two  or  three  days  as  respects  the  firm  flower- 
heads.  Cabbages  we  also  assisted  with  such  waterings,  as  we 
want  free  gatherings  now.  Successions  of  all  things  have  been 
■attended  to  as  have  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  thin  Turnips,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  good  time. 

Asparagus. — There  have  been  extra  demands  for  this  during 
the  present  season,  and  it  has  never  been  better.  Now,  as  Peas 
are  coming  in  pretty  freely,  we  must  let  the  Asparagus  run  and 
grow  for  next  season,  gathering  the  heads  much  more  sparingly. 
From  what  we  intend  forcing  no  heads  have  been  gathered  for 
fully  three  weeks.  We  scattered  enough  salt  to  make  the 
ground  whitish  between  the  rows.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  salt 
is  of  advantage  in  old  kitchen  gardens,  and  especially  for  all 
plants  which  belong  naturally  to  the  sea  coast.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  settling  worms,  slugs,  and  snails.  A  greater 
dressing,  such  as  suits  Asparagus,  keeps  the  ground  moist  in  a 
■dry  season — one  reason  why  salt  should  never  be  applied  to 
gravel  walks,  except  early  in  the  year. 

Cucumbers. — Oar  plants  in  frames  over  a  dung  bed  in  the 
usual  way  have  done  very  well,  but  they  have  not  borne  so 
heavily  as  those  in  a  6-feet-wide  pit  with  a  .SJ-feet  bed  in  front 
ond  a  pathway  sunk  behind,  so  as  to  do  the  work  inside.  The 
extra  fertility  we  attribute  to  the  plan  adopted  as  described 
some  time  ago — namely,  not  turning  the  plants  out  in  the 
□arrow  bed,  but  planting  in  15-inch  pots,  and  sinking  the  pots 
in  sweet  manure  covered  with  soil,  and  fresh  surfacing  the 
plants  as  they  grew,  until  the  pots  were  surfaced  over  and  the 
roots  passed  out  and  ran  along  the  surface  of  the  bed,  to  be 
slightly  covered  again  and  again.  We  know  no  plan  to  equal 
this,  where  there  is  little  roof-room.  When  the  gardener  has 
a  wide  span-roofed  house  he  may  boast  of  fine  parasol  leaves, 
and  also  have  fine  fruit  and  in  fair  abundance ;  but  when  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  small  space  becomes  the  chief 
object,  then  the  number  of  the  fruit  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  huge  size  of  the  leaves,  for  the  latter  are  only  good  for 
looking  at.  By  curbing  the  roots  in  the  first  instance  the  leaves 
are  kept  comparatively  small  though  healthy,  and  the  fruit 
come  in  such  abundance  that  many  of  the  small  ones  must  be 
out  away. 

Mushrooms. — We  put  up  an  additional  piece  in  the  Mush- 
room house,  and  spawned  a  bed  in  good  order  for  the  purpose  ; 
previous  beds  bearing  profuiely.  The  bed  which  we  described 
lately  as  being  barren  in  the  centre  is  now  over,  and  we  have 
not  quite  made  up  our  mind  as  to  renewing  it,  for  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  weather  to  remain  as  cold  as  it  is  now,  and 
though  we  have  had  fine  Mushrooms  all  the  season  in  a  Mash- 
room  house  above  ground,  we  prefer  from  the  end  of  June  to 
have  the  beds  in  cellars,  or  shady  open  sheds.  In  answer  to 
some  inquiries,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  add  nothing  to 
what  has  frequently  been  advanced.  Too  great  heat  at  spawn- 
ing-time is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure  ;  80'  with  a  tendency  to 
/all  is  a  good  average  heat.  If  in  the  least  degree  higher,  the 
ppawu  should  be  laid  but  little  in  the  manure.  It  much  lower, 
say  averaging  CO",  the  spawn  will  not  run  so  quickly,  but  it 
will  run  at  a  low  temperature,  as  we  have  had  beds  out  of  doors, 
from  which  we  gave  up  gathering  about  November,  left  with  only 
a  slight  covering  all  the  winter,  and  they  produced  freely  the 
following  March  and  April,  alter  watering  with  warm  water. 
For  constant  supply  we  prefer  shallow  beds,  say  about  15  inches 
deep,  and  to  make  a  piece  often.  Some  time  ago  we  saw  a  fine 
bed  in  a  horse-box,  the  siz'S  of  two  stalls,  which  the  farmer  did 
not  want  for  six  months.  The  bed  was  made  flat,  with  16  inches 
deep  of  well-wrought  stable  manure,  and  6  inches  of  horse  drop- 


pings on  the  surface,  and  spawned  when  about  78°,  and  as  the 
bed  kept  falling  towards  70°,  it  was  earthed-over  with  stifiSsh 
soil,  and  then  a  little  dry  litter  was  placed  over  it.  In  seven 
weeks  the  gentleman,  besides  what  he  used  himself,  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  baskets  of  nice  Mushrooms  to  his  friends. 
He  was  never  so  successful  again,  to  punish  him,  he  said,  for 
his  boasting  that  he  would  beat  the  gardeners.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  the  minor  points  necessary 
to  secure  success.  Considering  how  the  Mushroom  flavour 
helps  many  a  fine  dish  in  which  it  is  not  seen,  we  wonder 
that  more  farmers  do  not  have  a  bed  in  some  shed  or  out-of- 
the-way  corner. 

FRUIT   GAEDEN. 

The  work  has  been  very  much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks. 
We  commenced  shortening  shoots  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  Pium 
trees,  picking  out  their  points.  This  is  preferable  to  cutting 
them  when  larger,  as  answering  the  purpose  better,  and  giving 
a  less  sudden  check  to  the  system  of  the  plants. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Pinks  now  want  supporting,  also  Piootees,  Cloves,  and  Car- 
nations. The  frost  of  the  winter  has-  made  havoc  with  fine 
lines  from  which  we  expected  sheaves  of  cut  bloom.  Young 
plants  with  a  flower-stem  or  two  are  all  that  are  wanted  for  a 
few  fine  blooms,  but  they  are  almost  worthless  when  great 
masses  of  bloom  are  required.  Having  but  limited  room  we 
were  forced  to  let  Perpetual  Carnations,  &c.,  go  into  abeyance, 
but  now  we  should  be  glad  of  them  again.  They  formed  splen- 
did beds  in  summer,  never  ceasing  to  bloom,  and  for  winter 
blooming  they  were  invaluable.  Like  many  others,  we  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  some  things  special  for  a 
time  and  then  giving  them  up  for  something  else.  A  corre- 
spondent asks  us  how  to  treat  his  Ranunculus,  which,  he 
says,  were  given  to  him  as  a  valuable  collection.  First,  let 
them  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  but  yet  keep  them  cool 
and  the  soil  round  them  firm.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this 
we  found  to  be  to  firm  the  plants  well  when  the  bloom-stalks 
began  to  appear,  then  loosen  the  surface  soil  a  little,  water 
liberally,  and  cover  the  ground  between  the  plants  with  rough 
riddled  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould.  If  more  watering  is  wanted 
there  will  be  the  richness  of  this  mulching  added,  and,  it 
not  required,  it  will  do  much  to  secure  moisture  and  coolness 
below. 

We  have  had  much  potting  and  much  more  left  to  do,  but 
we  shall  pass  all  for  the  present,  only  saying  that  we  have 
broken  the  back  of  our  bedding-out,  though  there  will  be  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  making-up,  and  such  plants  as  Coleus 
we  shall  keep  where  they  can  be  protected  for  a  week. 

Watering. — It  is  quite  common  to  find  directions  in  contem- 
poraries about  watering  bedded-out  plants  three  or  four  times 
a-week.  That  we  consider  to  be  drenching  indeed  in  such 
weather.  What  we  planted  out,  though  mostly  raised  from  the 
soil  and  not  turned  out  of  pots,  we  watered  rather  sparingly 
when  planted,  and  from  that  time  we  gave  no  more  water  until 
this  day,  after  the  greater  warmth  of  yesterday,  and  because 
the  leaves  had  become  enveloped  in  a  misty  fog.  Strange 
though  it  may  seem  to  some,  such  a  misty  warm  day  is  just  the 
day  to  water.  Our  plants  have  suffered  a  little  from  the  cold 
weather,  but  if  we  have  warm  weather  it  will  not  be  noticed  a 
firtnight  hence;  they  would  have  suffered  more  if  we  had 
added  to  the  coldness  of  the  roots  by  watering.  We  have  not 
lost  a  single  plant  turned  out,  though  a  few  Coleus  plants  put 
in  just  to  let  it  be  seen  what  was  intended  are  very  much 
browned. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  repot  Salvia  si>Ienclens,  and  all  the 
smaller-leaved  floioering  Begonias  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming.  This  Salvia  does  well  plunged  cr  planted  out  of 
doors  at  the  end  of  June,  and  raised  and  potted  carefully  in 
the  autumn.  It  makes  quite  a  blaze  in  the  first  winter  months. 
We  have  tried  it  repeatedly  in  the  flower  garden,  but  our  place 
ia  too  windy  and  cold  for  it.  In  sheltered  localities  much 
farther  north  it  does  well  out  of  doors.  We  have  seen  single 
plants  on  lawns  like  a  burning  bush  for  brightness.  Cuttings 
of  Begonias  put  in  now  will  make  pretty,  small,  flowering  plants 
before  winter. 

Achimcnes  coming  into  bloom  like  a  saucer  to  stand  in,  they 
do  admirably  when  treated  as  semi-aquatics.  The  finest  we 
ever  saw  had  the  pots  standing  in  the  inner  row  of  a  conser- 
vatory fountain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  in  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  water.  Necessity  is  some- 
times a  fair  instructor.  Every  day  we  have  less  faith  in  general 
shading,  less  faith  in  sulphur  as  a  deterrent  to  red  spider, 
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Tinless  from  its  fames,  and  less  faith  in  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing gusts^of  cold  air  into  hothouses. — R.  F, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  "We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  he  addressed  solehf  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  cC-c,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

"We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the  same 
sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry 
and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  ^et  them  answered 
promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on  separate 
communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than  two  or 
three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  imtil  next 
week. 

Books  (Theta), — There  is  no  smsU  book  on  Conifers.  Gordon's  "  Pine- 
tum  "  is  the  best,  and  is  not  a  large  volume.  {T.  3/.).— Keane's  "  In-door 
Oardeninj?"  may  suit  you  ;  you  can  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  office  if 
you  enclose  twenty  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

Address  (A.  J.).— We  cannot  give  the  address. 

Exotic  Ferns  {A  Comtant  Read€r).~kU  in  your  list  are  exotic  except 
the  Adiantuni  Capillus-Veneris,  which  is  a  native  of  this  country.  You 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  "exotic"  means  a  native  of  any  other 
country  than  the  British  Islands. 

Cottagers'  Horticultural  Shows  (C.  B.  M.).—One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  established  at  Pytchley  by  the  late  Rev.  Abner  Brown.  We 
have  his  rules,  Ac,  which  we  will  Und  you  if  you  send  us  your  address. 

Drying  Ferns  (A  Subscriber).— Sprea.d  between  sheets  of  thick  blotting 
paper  the  specimens  in  their  natural  position,  placing  every  pinna  flat 
and  separate,  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  blotting  paper  a  flat  board  and  a 
weight  of  7  lbs.,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  best  to  have  a  quire  of  blotting 
paper.  When  quite  dried  place  them  on  sheets  of  cartridge  paper,  and 
attach  them  to  it  by  narrow  slips  of  green  paper  passed  over  the  stems 
and  made  to  adhere  to  the  cartridge  paper  by  strong  gum  water. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings  (Idem).— l^ice  little  plants  for  late  bloom 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  oS"  cuttings  5  or  6  inches  in  length  from  the 
tops  of  tbe  shoots  in  July  or  August,  striking  them  in  slight  bottom  heat, 
potting  ofi"  in  4-inch  pots,  placing  on  a  hard  bottom  out  of  doors,  and 
shifting  into  6-inch  pots  when  they  have  filled  the  others  with  roots. 

PtAisiNG  Water  (D.  Davis). — An  artesian  well  in  your  case  is  out  of  the 
question.  An  Abyssinian  tube  pump  would  suit  you  ;  but  really  as  the 
water  is  so  plentiful  within  such  a  short  space  as  6  feet  from  the  surface, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  make  a  shallow  well  in  the  usual  way,  attach  a 
common  pump  to  it,  with  a  cistern  to  pump  in  for  common  purposes.  If 
you  wish  to  raise  tho  water  some  20  or  more  feet,  so  as  to  flow  where  you 
want  it,  then  have  a  small  force  pump  and  an  elevated  cistern.  The 
Abyssinian  pump  would  be  the  simplest.  We  would,  however,  in  your  case, 
eimply  make  a  shallow  well. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  for  next  Season  (A  Subscriber). ~Terhfi\>n 
the  simplest  plan  to  prepare  Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  is  to  layer  the  | 
runners  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain  them  in  light  rich  soil  in  3-inch  pots, 
fastening  the  runner  into  the  soil  with  a  little  stone  over  it.  Water  when 
necessary.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  cut  the  runners,  repot  tbem 
firmly  In  6-inch  pots,  and  set  the  plants  on  a  hard  bottom  in  the  sun- 
niest spot  you  can  command.  Never  let  the  plants  want  for  water  until 
the  end  of  autnmn,  and  before  frost  sets  in  place  the  pots  in  your  cold 
pit,  or  wherever  they  can  be  protected  from  excessive  moisture  and 
much  frost  in  winter.  If  you  have  no  runners  you  may  obtain  them  and 
treat  them  as  above,  but  depending  on  themselves,  when  placed  in 
small  pots;  they  should  be  shaded  before  they  begin  to  grow.  Black 
Prince  is  good  for  producing  freely  and  early  with  little  heat,  but  Keens' 
Seedling  is  best  for  a  beginner.  For  later  production  have  a  few  of 
President,  Dr.  Hogg,  &c. 

Cucumbers  in  a  Lean-to  House  (TV.  L.).— Your  proposed  plan  of 
growing  Cucumbers  will  answer  very  well,  but  to  commence  in  April  the 
dung  of  tbe  bed  would  require  to  be  well  worked  and  sweetened  before 
making  the  bed,  and  therefore  more  would  be  required.  Even  then  you 
would  require  to  protect  tbe  glass  by  covering  at  nigbt  up  to  the  middle 
of  June.  Without  covering  the  glass,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May 
would  be  quite  time  enough  to  plant  out  over  such  a  bed.  Your  hish 
-wall  at  back  and  open  pathway  will  detract  so  far  from  the  heat  of  the 
bed.  You  might  have  Cucumbers  as  early  as  you  liked  if  you  added  hot- 
■water  pipes. 

Summer-pruning  Pear  Trees  [T.L.M  ).— In  the  present  case  we  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  disagree  with  the  gardener.  The  nippiug- 
back  the  shoots  of  a  Jargonelle  Pear  in  the  first  days  of  June  to  an  inch 
in  length  has  a  tendency  to  make  every  bud  left  start  into  a  wood  shoot. 
It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  nip  out  the  point  of  the  young  shoot  when  it 
is  6  inches  long.  By  doing  so  with  Apples  and  Pears  we  often  get  fine 
iruit  buds  formed  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  of  this  year.  We  would  have 
so  nipped  all  our  shoots  on  dwarfs  and  pyramids  but  for  press  of  work, 
but  it  will  not  be  longer  neglected.  If  a  tree  is  growing  very  vigorously 
it  is  well  to  leave  a  number  of  shoots  untouched  in  order  to  attract 
the  sap,  but  not  so  many  as  to  shade  the  shortened  ones  from  the  sun. 
It  is  also  advisable,  in  the  case  of  a  large  tree,  to  do  such  work  at  three 
times,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days  between  them,  beginning  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  ;  then  follow  with  the  middle,  and  finish  with  tbe  part  near  the 
base.  This  does  much  to  regulate  and  equalise  strength,  and  to  mature 
buds  throughout. 

Lawn  Sand  (E.  P.).— We  only  know  it  by  the  advertisement. 


Koyal  Horticultural  Society.— "JT.  JR.  B".  S."  asks,  "la  there  to  be 
no  Horticultural  Congress  this  year  at  Nottingham  ?  The  papers  last 
year  at  Oxford,  and  the  discussions,  were  decidedly  interesting,  and  it 
afi'ords  the  means  of  ventilating  many  of  the  gardening  questions  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  too  late,  with  an  energetic  committee  of  management 
such  as  the  one  which  holds  the  reins  at  Nottingham,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  one  even  now.  There  are  plenty  of  subjects  to  choose  from. 
Take  the  water  question  alone,  for  instance,  as  *  Storing  up  Water  Sup- 
plies ;'  '  Application  of  Water  to  Plants  ;'  '  Syringing  ;'  '  Liquid  Manures  ;* 
'  Heating  by  Hot  Water ;'  '  Boilers  ;'  &c." 

Market  Gardening  (W.  C). — So  much  depends  upon  circnmstancea 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  that  we  cannot  advise.  Skill,  connection, 
opposition,  &c.,  have  to  be  considered. 

Pit  made  into  a  House  (An  Old  Subscriber).— In  looking  over  what  is 
stated  at  page  390,  we  think  a  slight  error  of  two  words  has  crept  in.  You 
will  come  to  tbe  sentence,  "Have  the  ridge-board  so  as  to  receive  your 
sashes  in  front  on  rafters,  these  sashes  to  be  moveable  at  back."  We 
w-ant  you  to  leave  out  the  words  "  at  back."  because  as  these  sashes  are 
moveable  we  wish  you  to  use  them  for  all  the  ventilation  you  need, 
pulling  part  a  little  down  when  you  want  top  ventilation,  and  shoving 
them  up  over  the  ridge-board  when  you  want  front  ventilation.  There 
are  modes  of  pivot-hanging  the  coping  of  the  ridge-board  to  do  that 
easily,  but  if  you  can  gain  access  to  tbe  front  of  the  house  outside,  you 
could  elevate  two  sashes  in  front  by  placing  a  notched  block  of  wood 
beneath  them,  and  bring  two  down  a  little  from  the  top,  and  have  all  the 
ventilation  you  need.  We  advocate  this  mode  as  you  have  the  sashes 
already*.  The  back  span  or  hipped  roof  we  would  have  fixed.  You  may 
have  front  glass  of  course,  and  you  must  have  it,  if  you  wish  to  work  up- 
right in  front;  but  we  have  supposed  you  wanted  merely  a  bed  there  for 
keeping  your  plants,  which  you  could  reach  from  the  path  bohind  it  In 
such  a  case  you  might  run  a  12  or  20-inch  square  of  glass,  fixed  all  the 
way  along,  between  the  boarded  wall  and  the  wall  plate  on  which  your 
sashes  rest  in  front.  If  you  have  any  moveable  sashes  in  front  you  will 
much  increase  the  expense.  We  would  be  satisfied  with  the  house  on  the 
same  site.  You  may  make  the  additional  width  at  back,  or  both  back 
and  front.  If  you  did  the  former  we  would  have  a  bed  in  front  and  a 
stage  behind.  We  would  leave  the  fiuo  where  it  is.  The  heat  will  be 
sure  to  ascend.  We  would  like  it  all  the  better  for  the  flue  being  so 
much  below  the  level  of  the  boards  on  which  you  set  the  plants.  The 
flue  being  low  would  better  enable  you  to  have  a  hotbed  of  stable  manure, 
but  in  that  case  there  must  be  openings  to  let  the  heat  up  from  the  flue, 
and  you  must  likewise  have  a  flooring  across  2  or  3  inches  above  the  flue, 
or  you  should  surround  the  flue  and  cover  it  with  3  or  4  inches  of  rubble 
work.  In  such  a  small  place  we  think  that  having  a  hotbed  would  be 
more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  and  then  you  must  sweeten  the  manure 
well  before  introducing  it  if  you  have  plants  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
We  think  the  flue  will  do  all  you  want.  For  such  sashes  no  rollers  will 
be  necessary.  Twenty-one-ounce  glass  will  be  ample  for  the  back,  and 
instead  of  seconds  and  thirds  we  should  be  satisfied  with  good  fourths. 

Mushroom-growing  in  a  Cellar  (A  Subscriber).— There  is  no  road  to 
success  without  care,  forethought,  and  attention,  and  yon  may  have 
given  all  these  and  yet  not  succeed.  We  cannot  be  sure,  because  we 
know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  half  load  of  manure  "  you  bought  and 
put  in  the  cellar,  and  left  there  to  sweeten  before  making  the  bed."  In 
the  first  place,  half  a  load  would  make  but  a  small  bed ;  in  the  second 
place,  we  would  prefer  working  and  sweetening  it  before  placing  it  in  the 
cellar;  third'y,  in  a  cellar  60^  was  scarcely  high  enough  f'^r  the  bed  at 
spawning  time  ;  we  would  have  preferred  it  to  bo  from  lO'^  to  15'^  more. 
Still,  as  the  bed  retains  that  temperature,  tbe  spawn  will  run.  From  55^ 
to  60'^  will  be  high  enough  for  the  temperature  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  As  you  have  spawned  tbe  bed,  if  you  have  not  earthed  it  over,  we 
would  advise  yon  to  add  from  1  to  2  inches  of  horse  droppings  to  the 
surface  before  earthing.  If  earthed  over  already,  then  cover  the  bed 
with  a  little  hay  or  clean  straw,  a  mat,  or  cloth,  &c  ,  just  to  give  the 
slightest  additional  heat.  In  two  months,  or  earlier,  from  spawning  yoa 
may  expect  fllusbrooms.  In  "Doings  of  the  Last  Week  "  lately  it  was 
stated  how  the  centre  of  a  bed  sufi'ered  from  over-heating,  whilst  the 
sides  bore  profusely.  In  the  same  place  small  beds  are  like  a  white 
sheet  all  over,  but  the  beds  were  15^  warmer  than  yours  when  spawned. 

Lawn  Grass  Failing  (J.  N.). — You  should  at  once  cover  the  lawn 
with  rich  soil,  having  previously  raked  it  well  with  an  iron  rake.  The 
soil  shnuld  be  put  ou  one-qnarter  to  half  an  inch  thick  ;  after  the  first  rain 
it  should  be  again  raked  well,  and  when  dry  the  following  mixture  may 
be  sown  :— Festuca  duriuscula,  6  Ib^. ;  Festuca  ovina,  2  lbs. ;  Cynosurus 
cristatus,  6  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralie,  2  lbs. ;  Trifolium  repens,  4  lbs. ;  Lotus 
corniculatus  minor,  1  lb.  Roll  the  gi-ouud  well  after  sowing.  The  lawn 
should  not  be  mown  or  rolled  for  at  least  a  fortnight  after  sowing.  The 
seeds  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  principal  seedsmen. 

Buds  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  Turning  Yellow  (H.  A.  B.).— We 
cannot  think  the  buds  nn  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a  south  wall  have  damped- 
ofi";  they  have  more  likely  dried  ofi".  Perhaps  the  base  of  the  buds  is 
attacked  wiih  mildew,  or  it  may  be  that  the  roots  are  too  dry.  The 
Rose  weevil  will  also  at  times  eat  the  heart  of  the  Rose  buds  and  prevent 
them  from  opening.  We  could  give  more  definite  advice  if  we  saw  the 
buds,  or  had  more  information  about  the  tree,  soil,&c. 

Oak  Leaves  Deformed  (Wm.  N.).—'The  swellings  and  contortions  near 
the  leafstalks  are  caused  by  a  Cynips.  You  will  find  a  grub  of  the  insect 
in  each  swelling. 

Exhibiting  Roses  (An  Irish  Subscriber) —The  Dublin  Rose  Exhibition 
on  the  29th  of  June  is  too  late,  except  for  budded  stocks  of  Roses.  You 
cannot  thwart  or  retard  Nature  advantageously.  You  should  have  re- 
moved ciirefuUy  some  of  your  trees  in  February;  that  is  the  most  legi- 
timate way  of  retarding,  combined  with  later  pruning.  All  you  can  now 
do  is  to  pull  ofl"  your  forward  buds,  and  thin  out  the  side  buds  to  one  or 
two  of  difl'erent  sizes  on  each  twig.  This  is  a  matter  requiring  judgment 
and  great  experience.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  each  par- 
ticular Rose,  and  of  the  length  of  time  under  ordinary  weather,  with 
help,  each  formed  bud  takes  to  arrive  at  development.  Such  a  Rose  as 
Gent-ral  Jacqueminot  would  arrive  at  dev-^lopment  at  least  a  fortnight  or 
three  weelis  before  such  a  Rose  as  Duchesse  d'Orlcans.  Roses  may 
legitimately  be  hastened  by  stirring  the  ground,  by  mulching  and  water- 
ing, and  by  placing  squares  of  glass  over  the  mulching.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  maker  oE  Rose  exhibition-boxes.  Get  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole's  book 
on  "  Roses,  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them,"  and  at  page  214  you  will  see 
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fall  instructiona. 

CLYFFE. 


Any  village  carpenter  could  make  them. — W.  F.  Rad- 


LiQuoE  FROM  Tanners'  Pits  (5.).— The  water  from  tan  pits  we  have 
no  doubt  would  be  very  useful  for  watering  all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops, 
but  we  do  not  tbink  it  would  be  suitable  for  plants  in  pots.  Pour  it 
between  rows  of  Ca  bbnjjes,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus, 
Scarlet  Runners,  Rhubarb,  &c-  For  watering  plants,  1  oz.  of  guano  to  a 
gallon  of  water  forms  a  good  liquid  manure.  Htrain  before  use,  as  some 
parts  of  the  guano  are  less  soluble  than  others.  Let  it  stand  about  twelve 
hours.  ^ 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  (Idem). — They  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttiDgs.  Take  off  the  side  shoots  from  the  base  and  insert  them  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light, 
keeping  them  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until  rooted  ;  then  admit  air  freely. 
Shift  the  plants  as  required  into  larger  pots,  and  remove  them  to  the 
greenhouse  in  October.  The  best  plants  are  obtained  from  seed  sown  in 
a  pan  placed  in  a  shady  spot  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  The  old 
plants  are  of  no  use,  and  the  cuttings  are  not  half  so  good  as  seedling 
plants  either  in  growth  or  flowering. 

Tricolor  Pelargonidihb  (Idem).— The  cuttings  are  best  taken  ofl"  before 
the  middle  of  August,  any  time  from  February  until  then  will  do.  They 
strike  very  well  in  a  senile  heat  up  to  June,  and  afterwards  in  a  cold 
frame.  We  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam  from  a  pasture  where  tho 
soil  is  of  a  good,  rich,  light  nature,  paring  it  ofi"  about  li  inch  thick,  and 
laying  it  up  for  six  moDths,  then  chopping  it  up  rather  fine,  and  adding 
one  part  of  well-rotted  dung— old  dry  cow  dung  being  preferred — half  a 
part  of  sandy  peat,  half  a  part  of  charcoal  in  pieces  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel 
nut»  and  one-sixth  of  silver  sand,  the  whole  well  mixed, 

HiMMELSTERN. — "  N.  H.  P."  wishcs  for  the  botanical  name  of  the  bright 
blue  flower  which  grows  so  abundantly  on  elevated  ground  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  called  Himmelstern.  Some  description  of  the  plant  should 
have  been  given  by  our  correspondent,  and  a  reference  to  some  well- 
known  plant  which  it  resembles.  It  may  be  a  local  name  for  Polemonium 
creruleum.  which  is  called  in  German  Himrnehlciter  ;  or  Iris  germanica, 
which  is  HimvicIsJilie  ;  or  Gentiana  veroa,  which  is  HimmrUtaiifiel.  If 
any  of  our  readers  know  the  plant  inquired  after,  we  hope  they  will  state 
it  to  us. 

Seedling  Gloxinias  {E.  H.). — All  Gloxinias  are  handsome,  but  yours 
are  not  equal  to  many  well-known  varieties.  The  Vine  leaf  is  not 
diseased;  the  rough  elevations  at  the  back  are  rather  indications  of 
■vigour. 

Seedling  Fig  (JJu-ftrerrF  Jrtm^son).— The  seedling  Fig  is  large  and  pro- 
mising, but  the  flavour  of  the  specimen  sent  is  not  so  good  as  we  think 
it  will  be  when  grown  in  a  drier  atmosphere  and  later  in  the  season. 

Seedling  Pansies  (Centurion). — Some  years  ago  the  Pansies  and  Ge- 
raniums you  have  sent  would  have  been  valuable,  but  they  are  now  much 
behind  many  we  have.  These  of  one  colour,  or  with  white  and  yellow 
grounds  with  one  colour  on  the  edge  of  the  petals,  are  show  Pansies.  All 
others,  irregularly  marked,  and  so  on,  are  Belgian  or  fancy. 

Names  of  Plants  (M.  Smith).  —  Primula  cortusoides.  (Macheth\— 
2,  Euonymus  vulgaris.  (New  Subscriber). — 1,  Jasminum  Sambac  ;  2,  Te- 
coma  jasminnides ;  3,  .Tasminum  revolutum.  (T.  S.). — Echeveria  se- 
cimda.  (J.  Woodleff).— Your  plant  is  Sisymbrium  Millefolium,  and  your 
Fern  frond  appears  to  be  a  young  state  of  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium 
Filix-foemina),  and  if  so,  it  is  hardy.  (Ea.'it  Sussex). — Maxillaria  Harri- 
SDnia3.  (J.  Svjythc'^. — Muscari  comosum,  the  Musk  Hyacinth.  It  is  quite 
hardy.  What  you  mistake  for  stamens  are  the  very  long  tubes  of  the 
perianth,  the  enlarged  tips  being  the  unopened  limb  of  the  perianth. 
(Lady  Ein/)). — We  are  quite  unable  to  tell  from  such  a  poor  specimen. 
On  a  second  or  third  attempt  we  think  that  very  possibly  the  plant  may 
be  a  broad-leaved  state  nf  Psoralea  pinnata.  (D,  M.). — Asplenium  fon- 
tanum,  found  all  over  southern  and  middle  Europe.  (O.  D.).—4,  Hovea 
Celsii;  5,  Solanum  jasminoides;  6,  Very  possibly  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
but  no  flower  received.  (M.  H.  M.). — The  Night-scented  Stock,  Mattliiola 
trietis.  (A  Subscriber). — Erytbrina  Humei,  (Macbeth). — 1,  Ornithogalum 
pyramidale  ;  2,  Euonymus  vulgaris.  (G.  E.  Worden).~T\ie  Fern  is  Mohria 
thurifraga ;  the  Dendrobium  is  D.  primulinum;  the  Oak-galls  sent  are 
curious,  and  certainly  not  common.  {Pro.  tern.). — 1,  Pernettya  myrtil- 
loides ;  2,  JaFminiun  rf  volutum  ;  3,  Gladiolus  segetura.  (Poplar). — 
Kalmia  angnstifolia;  will  succeed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  summer.  (A  Beader). —Vyrn^  Fennica.  Your 
Conifer  must  be  a  remarkably  fine  specimen.  (A.  J.  Hogrj), — Rhododen- 
dron ferrugineum,  native  of  the  Alps  and  central  Europe  generally. 
(B.  R.  S.  H.). — ludigofera  decora'. 
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short-legged,  Bantam-shaped  birds,  only  Game  in  plumage, 
and  that  not  over-good ;  bnt  that  long-legged,  slender-shaped, 
gamey  bird  I  do  like,  and  breed  with  much  pleasure. 

Perhaps,  aa  I  mentioned  one  name  before,  because  I  beat 
knew  the  birda  bred  by  that  exhibitor,  I  will  mention  another 
name,  and  the  mention  of  which  will,  I  am  sure,  gratify  my 
good-humoured  reminder  of  past  opinions.  On  asking  one  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  poultry  world,  and  one 
whom  and  whose  opinion  I  greatly  respect,  "  Who  now  have 
the  best  Game  Bantams  ?"  I  received  this  reply — "  The  best 
that  are  exhibited  come  from  Crosland's  and  Entwisle's  yarda." 
My  fancy  is  comprehensive  enough  to  make  me  wish  to  keep 
almost  all  varieties  of  poultry  were  I  able,  and  certainly  all  the 
varieties  of  Bantams.  I  still  greatly  love  the  older  sorts,  and 
long  to  have  a  turn  at  Sebrights,  and  may,  perhaps,  another 
year.  The  Blacks  are,  again,  fascinating  little  fowls,  and  Mr. 
Entwisle  has  my  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  bringing,  as  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  do,  thoroughly  good-shaped  Piles,  Brown- 
breasted  Reds,  and  Duckwings  to  the  show  pen,  good  in  shape 
as  well  as  feather. 

I  quite  agree  with  him,  that  among  Game  Bantams  the 
emallest  birds  are  not  the  best,  they  are  apt  to  be  short  in  the 
leg  and  thick  in  form ;  neither  are  the  largest  best,  but  now 
and  then  comes  a  medium-sized  bird,  that  has  the  unmistake- 
able  gamey  shape  and  carriage. 

I  hoped  to  see  Stroud  Show,  but  had  to  call  in  the  doctor, 
who  forbad  travelling,  and  hence  I  had  a  great  disappointment, 
for  shows  are  scarce  in  the  west  of  England,  and  I  should  have 
met  men  as  well  aa  birds  at  Stroud. 

I  own  to  have  thoroughly  altered  my  opinions  as  to  the  non- 
profitableness  of  Bantams.  Fowls  that  if  at  liberty  need  corn  but 
once  a-day  and  lay  abundance  of  eggs  must  be  profitable,  even 
not  considering  for  the  moment  the  cleansing  of  a  garden  from 
insects,  and  the  Game,  being  ao  active,  are  among  the  most 
profitable,  aa  also  they  lay  well,  and  the  surplus  cockerels,  or 
less  good  pullets,  are  aa  good  eating  as  Partridges  if  dressed  in 
the  same  way. 

"He  that  never  changed  his  opinions  never  corrected  his 
errora,"  says  the  old  proverb.  If  that  be  true,  and  I  think  it 
is,  I  have  scored-ont  one  of  my  errors.  I  conclude  with  the 
sentiment,  I  might  say  toast,  for  it  is  teatime — "  Success  to  the 
Bantam  fancy,  and  the  Bantam  fanciers." — Wiltbhiee  Kectob. 


GAME  BANTAMS. 
No  one  relishes  more  than  I  do  a  little  good-humoured  fan, 
even  when  the  fun  ia  poked  at  myself ;  so  that  I  relished  much 
Mr.  Entwisle's  poke  at  me  on  the  Game-Bantam  subject  last 
week,  for  it  was  both  good-humoured  and  in  good  taste.  Five 
years  ago  last  January  !  That  is  a  long  time  since,  Mr.  Ent- 
wisle ! 

"  Fivo  years  have  past ;  five  Bummerg,  with  tlie  lengths 
Of  five  long  winters." 

The  world  is  wonderfully  changed  since  then ;  it  ia  a  different 
world  in  Europe  now,  and  iu  England  too,  to  what  it  waa  then. 
Why,  every  German  thinks  himself  a  changed  and  greater  man 
since  even  this  time  last  year  ;  and  everybody  knows  that  our 
Prime  Minister  thinks  it  his  duty  to  alter  hia  opinion,  as  he 
has  done  in  a  year's  space,  on  grave  matters  of  state  policy.  So 
that  in  "  fancies — things  light  as  air,"  I  am  not  aahamed  to 
have  altered  my  opinion  since  January,  1SG6.  My  feeling  in 
regard  to  Game  Bantams  is,  that  I  still  much  dislike  to  see 


A   SOUTH  AMERICAN  POULTRY  FARM. 

I  HAVE  as  yet  to  aee  the  first  statement  giving  the  facta  and 
figurea  of  profitable  poultry-raising  on  a  large  scale.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  some  who  have  achieved  success  in  thia  line, 
but  we  are  led  to  beiieve  that  misfortunes  are  more  plentiful 
than  the  fortunes  acquired  from  the  manipulations  of  thia  par- 
ticular stock.  I  hive  tried  my  hand  at  the  business,  although 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  can  show  figures  giving  me  a  profit  of 
300  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  There  is  no  known 
reaaon  why  it  cannot  be  managed  in  an  extensive  way,  and  with 
just  as  good  results,  provided  it  is  entered  into  knowingly  and 
understandingly. 

I  propose  to  describe  a  poultry  farm,  where  fowls  are  kept  by 
the  thousand,  and  whose  proprietor  counts  his  gains  therefrom 
proportionately.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Chili,  South  America,  where  the  rainy  season,  of  six  months' 
duration,  ia  as  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  all  fowl  kind 
as  the  rigours  of  our  own  winters,  and  where  great  care  and 
skill  is  very  essential  to  satisfactory  results. 

Senor  Don  San  Fueutes  commenced  his  operations  in  poultry 
with  a  stock  of  two  hundred  hens  and  eight  cocks,  to  which  he 
has  added  by  natural  increase  from  year  to  year,  until  now  be 
has  about  six  thousand.  Their  range  ia  unlimited,  as  his  farm 
covers  3000  oudras,  equal  to  7500  acres.  To  every  fifty  hens 
and  two  cocka  ia  given  a  house  of  their  own,  of  which  there  are 
six  or  seven  hundred  on  the  place.  These  are  placed  200  feet 
apart  each  way,  thus  isolating  one  lot  from  the  other. 

These  honaea  are  very  cheap  affairs,  and  are  made  by  erecting 
two  forked  poats,  8  feet  long,  and  diatant  from  each  other 
15  feet.  On  these  rests  the  ridge  pole.  On  both  sides  of  the 
centre  post,  10  feet  distant,  a  trench  is  dug  a  foot  in  depth. 
Then  small  poles  are  placed  for  rafters,  one  end  in  the  trench 
and  the  other  tied  to  the  ridge  pole,  2  feet  apart.  Then  another 
set  of  poles,  tied  crossways,  also  2  feet  equidistant,  and  the 
framework  is  complete.  This  is  covered  over  with  thatch, 
which  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  to  be  had  for  the  cut- 
ting The  only  framework  about  the  house  is  the  doors  at  tho 
enda,  both  of  which  are  4  feet  by  G,  and  contain  each  a  window 
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pivoted  in  the  centre  of  the  sash,  to  be  opened  or  shut  as  the 
requirements  of  ventilation  demand.  Bach  house  has  its  com- 
plement of  twenty  boxes  for  laying,  placed  under  the  eaves, 
and  partly  concealed  by  bundles  of  straw. 

Near  the  family  residence  is  a  large  building,  devoted  to  the 
storing  of  grain  and  eggs ;  a  nursery  for  sick  hens ;  a  long 
room  for  hatching,  and  another  for  slaughtering  purposes.  In 
the  sick  room  are  arranged  a  series  of  boxes,  each  large 
enough  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  solitary  occu- 
pant, who  is  there  placed  and  treated  for  its  malady  with  as 
much  care  as  if  its  value  were  dollars  instead  of  cents,  and  with 
such  skill  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  has  been  only  1  in  280. 

The  sitting  department  is  also  provided  with  boxes,  some 
three  hundred  in  number.  Here  all  are  brought  from  their 
respective  coops  as  soon  as  their  incubating  propensity  shows 
itself,  and  phe  d  upon  their  quota  of  eggs.  Food,  water,  and 
a  large  supply  of  sand  and  ashes,  are  provided,  and  the  sitting 
hen  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  until  she  takes  her  young 
brood  with  her. 

The  clutches  are  then  "doubled  up" — that  is,  two  broods 
given  to  one  hen,  and  the  chickenless  one  sent  back  to  her  coop 
to  resume  her  egg-laying.  As  soon  as  the  young  chicks  are 
discarded  by  their  mother  they  are  taken  to  their  future  home, 
fifty  in  each  lot,  and  the  old  ones  back  to  their  respective 
localities. 

The  fowls  are  fed  three  times  per  day,  and  their  diet  so 
arranged  as  to  always  present  a  variety,  although  oats  are  their 
staple  article  of  food,  and  always  before  them  in  unlimited 
quantity.  To-day  it  will  be  Indian  meal,  made  into  a  stiff 
dough  and  given  hot ;  to-morrow,  barley ;  next  day,  boiled 
potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with  pork  scraps  and  bran — corn 
broken  in  a  coarse  mill,  and  so  on  in  rotation ;  adding  from 
time  to  time  a  dead  horse,  or  some  other  cheap  and  inexpensive 
animal  food.  Burned  bones,  pounded  shells,  and  lime,  are  sup- 
plied in  profusion.  These,  with  what  the  fowls  gather  on  their 
foraging  expeditions,  produce  a  wonderful  supply  of  eggs. 

During  the  rainy  season  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
coop,  except  the  day  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  then  only  for 
a  short  time.  They  appear  to  bear  their  confinement  remark- 
ably well,  and  with  hardly  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  eggs. 
While  confined  they  have  an  extra  allowance  of  animal  food. 

The  attendants  requisite  to  the  care  of  these  6000  fowls 
are  one  man  and  four  boys.  The  houses  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
once  a-week,  and  the  interiors  whitewashed  every  three  months. 
Every  morning  each  lot  of  fowls  undergo  a  carefwl  inspec- 
tion, and  anyone  found  moping  or  otherwise  indisposed  is 
immediately  taken  to  the  hospital  and  oared  for ;  and  seldom 
is  it  but  that  the^  indisposition  is  cured,  and  she  takes  her 
place  back  again  as  well  as  ever.  At  evening  the  boys  go  the 
rounds  to  gather  up  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  labour,  which  will 
average  two  hundred  dozen  per  day  the  year  through. 

The  profits  from  one  year's  business  amounted  to  11,000  dels. 
The  sales  are  seventy-two  thousand  dozens  of  eggs,  and  nearly 
20,000  chickens  and  two-year-olds.  Mr.  San  3?uentes  expresses 
himself  as  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  obtained, 
and  intends  to  double  his  stock  each  year,  until  every  200  feet 
of  his  extensive  farm  has  its  house  of  fifty  tenents. — C.  F. 
Peaece,  Freetown,  Mass. — {Eural  New  Yorker.) 


THE   OWL    PIGEON. 

Most  fanciers  of  Pigeons  during  some  time  have  kept,  and 
probably  have  derived  an  especial  pleasure  in  breeding,  this 
admirable  little  toy  of  the  dovecote  or  aviary,  for  without  a 
doubt  it  is  one  of  the  favourites  ;  and  although  these  birds  may 
not  rank  quite  so  high  as  his  majesty  "  King  Carrier,"  his 
serene  highness  the  noble  and  towering  Pouter,  the  richly- 
feathered  and  chaste  little  Almond,  or  the  aristocratic  and 
highly-esteemed  Barb — still,  for  general  character  and  figure, 
there  are  few  varieties  which  excel  these  exquisite  little  frilled- 
chested  favourites. 

Owls  have  many  recommendations,  and  therefore  have  found, 
and  still  contnue  to  find,  much  favour ;  for  besides  th  ir  neat, 
compact,  pretty  form,  and  their  almost  unceasing  activity,  they 
are  seldom  "caught  napping,"  or  seen  to  disadvantage  ;  their 
sprightly  little  rotund  forms  are  generally  on  the  stir,  and 
they  not  only  display  their  beauty  of  outline,  but  they  show 
off  to  unusual  advantage,  and  they  always  make  the  most  of 
their  diminutive  size  by  the  "  airs  and  graces  "  in  which  Nature 
so  frequently  permits  her  pigmy  creatures  to  indulge.  Be  it 
known  to  those  who  have  not  already  made  the  discovery,  that 
this  pretty  Pigeon  is  a  proud  stnck-up  little  creature.    The  I 


Carrier  may  extend  his  graceful  neck  to  its  utmost  stretch, 
and  thus  look  down  upon  most  of  his  brethren ;  the  Almond 
may  proudly  strut  among  his  fellows,  and  boast  of  his  gay 
attire ;  the  Pouter  may  infiate  his  crescent-marked  crop,  and 
thus  eclipse  from  view  the  smaller  fry ;  or  the  glossy  Barb, 
with  massive  head  and  ruby  spectacles,  may  play  his  attractive 
part  amongst  a  pleasing  group  of  other  rare  beauties  ;  but  the 
gaiety  in  Pigeondom  is  not  replete  unless  the  vivacious  little 
Owl  is  promenading  there,  for  he  has  much  to  be  proud  of,  and 
if  there,  is  sure  to  make  his  presence  known,  strutting,  flying, 
billing,  cooing,  prying  all  about,  in  and  out,  and  back  again 
directly ;  with  head  thrown  back  he  trips  along  apparently 
conscious  of  the  important  position  which  he  holds  in  the 
Pigeon  genus  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  is  the  representative  "  from 
Afric's  burning  clime."  However,  whether  in  a  show  pen,  an 
aviary,  or  in  his  peregrinations  on  the  housetops,  he  is  suffi- 
ciently acclimatised,  and  certainly  thrives  well  in  old  England. 
He  is  gay  and  fall  of  life — now  saluting  his  partner  with  pro- 
found bows  and  Platonic  assurances,  and,  like  a  true  lover,  not 
attempting  to  conceal  from  his  love  the  ruffied  state  of  his 
throbbing  breast.  He  fully  displays  the  frill  or  gofiered  froijt 
with  which  he  is  so  finely  bedecked ;  but  to  see  him,  perhaps, 
to  the  best  advantage  is  at  the  time  when  he  is  dancing  attend- 
ance around  his  mate  and  running  her  to  nest;  he  then,  as 
with  most  other  Pigeons,  shows  oS  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Owls,  speaking  generally,  are  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  they  are  remarkably  active  birds  ;  they  are  also 
good  breeders,  and  good  flying  birds  too,  for  when  allowed  their 
liberty — the  larger  and  more  robust  and  hardy  kinds  especi- 
ally— they  have  proved  that  the  homing  faculty  is  well  deve- 
loped, and  that,  whilst  possessing  great  powers  of  flight,  they 
are  enable.l  to  discover  their  homes  from  long  distances.  Of 
course  if,  like  most  of  the  valuable  Pigeon  tribe,  it  falls  to 
their  lot  to  be  doomed  to  long  incarceration  within  an  aviary  or 
Pigeon-loft,  they  soon  lose  that  keen  instinct  so  remarkable 
in  them  ;  and  such  would  be  the  case,  too,  with  the  more  noted 
homing  Pigeons  were  they  subjected  to  similar  imprisonment. 
However,  just  now  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  flying  pro- 
perties of  the  Owl  in  detail,  or  we  could  adduce  ample  testi- 
mony of  their  capabilities  as  voyageure,  but  these  facts  we  pass 
by,  as  we  wish  to  draw  attention  more  particularly  to  their 
qualifications  as  show  birds  of  perfect  character. 

First,  then,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  state  that  there  is  a 
division  in  the  Owl  family,  yet  to  our  minds  the  line  of  demar- 
cation appears  to  be  so  indistinct  that  we  confess  that  confusion 
is  too  often  the  conseqoence  of  such  severance,  and  it  often 
leads  to  unpleasant  results  in  adjudicating  upon  the  merits  of 
the  two  classes  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  English  Owls 
and  foreign  Owls,  and  the  happy  medium  also,  resulting  from 
the  admixture  of  the  two  recognised  stocks,  but  (unfortunately 
for  the  judges)  size  chiefly  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  two  families.  The  English  breed  are  much  the  larger 
birds,  but  should  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  imported 
stock,  which  birds  unquestionably  are  far  more  attractive  than 
their  English  brethren,  for  these,  in  comparison,  appear  to  be  a 
coarser  and  more  hardy  kind.  It  is  not  our  desire,  however, 
to  raise  up  one  standard  by  knocking  down  another,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  exalt  the  merits  of  one  variety  above  those  of  any 
other,  for  we  admire  them  all,  and  must  leave  to  our  fellow 
fanciers  the  task  of  selection,  and  the  propriety  of  discussing 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  which  we  have  alluded,  whilst 
we  pass  on  to  notice  the  points  of  excellence  of  the  Owl. 

Owls  are  of  various  colours,  and  amongst  the  most  attractive 
and  numerous  varieties  are  Blues,  Silvers,  Whites,  Blacks, 
Esds,  and  Yellows.  Various  interminglings  of  those  enume- 
rated have  resulted  in  strange  and  varied  pieds,  splashes,  Blacks 
with  white  tails,  and  Whites  with  black  tail",  silver  tails,  blue 
tails,  and  other  and  multifarious  freaks  of  nature  too  numerous 
to  particularise,  many  of  which  may  lay  claim  to  great  beauty, 
but  not  being  of  pure  blood  are  not  regarded  as  permanent 
varieties,  consequently  they  simply  bear  the  name  of  the  stock 
from  which  they  sprang. 

Owl  Pigeons  should  be  small  birds,  compact  in  form,  short 
from  the  breast  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  should  have  nicely 
rounded  heads,  and  a  very  short  and  curved  beak,  which  should 
form  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  continuance  of  the  line  of  head. 
From  near  the  end  of  the  lower  beak  should  fall,  in  nearly  a 
straight  line,  a  loosely-hanging  feather-covered  skin,  or  "  dew- 
lap," terminating  at  its  lower  extremity  in  the  gullet,  from 
which  should  protrude  evenly  on  either  side  a  large  and  full- 
feathered  frill  or  ruffle.  This  ornamental  frontispiece  should 
extend  low  down  the  breast  and  finish-off  in  a  sort  of  rose  or 
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radiation  of  feathers.  The  carriage  of  the  bird  must  be  erect, 
the  breast  very  prominent,  the  neck  rather  short  but  well 
arched,  wing-butts  well  defined,  and  across  which  the  bird 
should  be  broad,  and  suddenly  tapering  at  an  acute  angle,  thus 
giving  a  marked  wedge-shaped  appearance.  The  legs  free 
from  feathers,  not  too  long ;  the  feet  small,  and  the  bearing 
chiefly  upon  the  toes.  The  eyes  in  all  those  sorts  enumerated 
should  be  of  an  orange-red  colour,  except  the  Whites,  and 
their  eyes  should  be  dark,  apparently  all  pupil,  and  known 
to  fanciers  as  a  "  bull  eye;"  the  fleshy  lash  small,  even,  and 
light-coloured.  We  have  now  given  our  views  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  perfect  Owl.  All  the  sub-varieties  to  be  of  value 
should  answer  to  the  foregoing  general  description,  colour  only 
constituting  the  difference  between  them. 

Blues  should  be  true  Blues,  and  not  faded  representations  or 
go-between  Blues  and  Silvers  ;  they  should  be  pure  and  uni- 
form in  colour  consistent  with  brightness ;  dingy  Blues  we 
object  to.  To  use  a  common  fancy  phrase,  we  might  say 
"  powder,  bine,"  but  as  there  are  so  many  shades  of  powder 
blue,  the  term  seems  out  of  place.  It  may  be  that  such  mis- 
applied phrase  originated  from  the  fact  of  Blues  emitting  a 


bluish  dust  from  their  feathers ;  but  if  it  is  thus  derived,  it 
is  equally  without  force  or  application,  as  all  Pigeons  when 
healthy  should  cast  ofi  a  "bloom,"  or  dust;  so  that,  being  com- 
mon to  all  kinds,  has  no  special  affinity  to  or  identity  with 
any  one  of  them  ;  therefore  the  term,  like  the  bloom  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  being  a  superfluity,  should  te  cast  out.  The 
term  powder  blue  we  do  not  like,  but  powdered  blue  is  more 
expressive,  and  when  used  in  describing  the  lighter-coloured 
Blues  is  not  so  inappropriate,  as  the  necks  and  breasts  of  this 
kind  really  seem  as  though  a  white  powder  had  been  sprinkled 
thereon,  and  it  is  probable  that  powder  blue,  so  often  used,  is 
simply  a  corruption  of  the  long-adopted  phrase,  powdered  blue. 
Well-matched  birds  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  attractive  and 
uncommon  in  appearance,  but  the  fancier  must  not  confound 
them  with  the  true  Blues  of  uniform  colour,  as  the  two  varieties 
are  very  different  when  placed  in  comparison  with  each  other. 
Clear,  pure,  and  uniform  should  be  the  colour  throughout 
thighs,  breast,  back,  and  sides  of  wings  ;  the  latter,  of  course, 
must  possess  two  black  bars.  The  tail  has  also  a  band  of  black 
near  to  its  extremity ;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  darker  hue, 
the  neck  richly  lustrous  with  varied  colours,  which  terminate 


in  a  line  on  the  shoulders.  These  are  the  esteemed  qualities 
of  Blues. 

Silvers  are  almost  colourless  on  their  body,  their  necks  only 
being  slightly  tinged  at  the  lower  extremity  with  semi-toned 
tints,  but  in  harmony  with  their  delicately-coloured  feathers, 
the  bars  on  the  wings  should  be  nearly  black,  clearly  marked, 
and  narrowly  formed.  A  black  band  also  should  be  upon  their 
tail  as  in  the  Blue. 

Whites  mast  be  pure  unspotted  white  with  dark  eyes. 

Blacks  should  be  as  black  as  possible,  but  as  yet  the  jet 
black  has  not  been  obtained.  These  birds  are  too  apt  to  come 
of  a  blue  black ;  probably  it  may  be  the  powder-blue  making 
its  way  to  the  surface.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  should  like  to 
procure  them  more  of  a  true  black. 

Bods  and  Yellows  must  be  of  a  pure  colour  throughout. 
Each  of  the  latter  kinds  is  very  scarce ;  they  are  generally  of 


a  larger  and  much  coarser  kind ;  indeed,  perfect,  or  we  taay 
say  even  mediocre,  specimens  are  seldom  seen  at  our  shows. 
They  cannot  successfully  contest  the  palm  against  Blues,  Whites, 
Silvers,  and  Blacks  ;  but  where  numbers  of  meritorious  speci- 
mens are  congregated  for  prize  competition,  the  high  qualities 
of  the  exquisite  little  Whites  are  almost  sure  to  lead  to  an 
award  in  their  favour,  for  not  only  are  they,  as  a  rule,  of 
superior  head  qualities,  but  they  are  generally  smaller  birds, 
which  latter  is  an  essential  point,  but  this  point  is  far  too 
often  looked  for  whilst  greater  and  more  important  qualities 
are  wholly  ignored. 

Owls,  we  should  have  said,  are  good  breeders,  and  feed  and 
rear  their  young  well,  and  we  advise  those  who  have  made 
such  birds  a  study  to  still  continue  to  do  so,  and  whatever 
others  they  may  add  to  their  hobby,  let  some  of  the  stock  be 

Owls. — BlRMINOnAM  COLUMBAEIAN  SoCIETT. 


VOYAGE  AND  ARRIVAL   OF  FEATHERED   EMIGRANTS   TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Otmjo  Witness  gives  an  interesting  account,  by  a  fellow  paseen-  1  the  Warrior  Queen  for  their  reception  : — "  The  whole  of  the  deck 
ger  of  the  feathered  emigrants,  of  the  arrangements  made  on  board  |  house,  except  that  part  appropriated  to  the  ship's  galley,  was,"  ha 
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says,  "  fitted  np  for  the  purpose,  and  a  prettier  sight  we  never  saw 
than  when  every  cage  contained  a  little  songster,  whose  cheerful 
chirrnp  and  gay  plnmage  made  a  delightful  accompaniment  of  sight 
and  sonnd.  A  variety  of  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  cages  for  conveying  the  partridges,  which  on  former 
occasions  had  been  mostly  a  failure.  In  their  efforts  to  rise  they 
generally  destroyed  themselves  by  knocking  against  the  top  of  the 
boi  or  cage,  and  to  avoid  such  mishap  on  this  occasion  the  boxes  were 
padded  with  a  lining  of  strong  canvas  stretched  across  the  inside  of 
each  boi  about  half  an  inch  from  the  wooden  top.  A  dark  compart- 
ment was  also  made  at  one  end  of  the  box,  so  that  the  birds  might  have 
a  kind  of  artificial  cover,  and  it  was  curious  to  note  how,  upon  the 
entrance  of  a  person  into  the  deck  house,  they  would  immediately  dis- 
appear under  this  '  cove,'  so  that  the  cages  all  round  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  tenantless.  This  contrivance  to  suit  their  shyness,  how- 
ever, preserved  them  in  health  and  strength,  and  no  fresh  birds  conld 
possibly  have  been  in  finer  condition  or  plnmage  during  the  whole  of 
the  voyage  than  the  partridges  thus  enclosed." 

The  commissariat  demanded  for  these  novel  voyagers  was  both 
large  and  varied.  It  consisted,  we  are  told,  of  600  eggs,  5  barrels  of 
flour,  2  barrels  of  pea-meal  for  German  paste,  10  bushels  of  hemp- 
seed,  7  barrels  of  Canary  seed,  6  bushels  of  wheat,  i  bushels  of  lin- 
seed, 2  bushels  of  rapeseed,  20  bales  of  compressed  hay,  2  tons  of  sand, 
and  15  cwts.  of  carrots,  besides  many  other  little  odds  and  ends  to 
make  up  tempting  dishes  for  songsters  who  showed  signs  of  indisposi- 
tion on  the  journey.  Mr.  Bills  (who  accompanied  his  family,  and  was 
never  weary  in  attending  to  their  wants)  also  brought  with  him  a  stock 
of  worms  kept  in  bran,  and  now  and  then  he  threw  in  one  of  these 
dainties  to  a  sick  robin,  with  much  the  same  air  as  a  nurse  gives  a  little 
delicacy  to  a  patient,  and  the  robin  snapped  np  the  tempting  dainty  with 
a  satisfaction  which  showed  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  the  attention. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these  interesting  birds  (owing  to  im- 
pare  water  it  ia  supposed)  died  on  the  voyage.  "  Perhaps,"  says  the 
fellow  passenger,  "  the  most  difficult  and  taxing  part  of  Mr.  Bills  s 
task  was  the  preparation  of  food  for  his  large  family.  The  number  of 
dishes  and  mixtures  rivalled  those  supplied  by  the  cook  for  the  cuddy. 
Larks,  linnets,  canaries,  robins,  and  partridges,  each  required  separate 
mixtures,  varied  to  suit  the  changes  in  temperature  and  tastes  of  the 
particular  songsters.  Now  and  then  a  little  green  meat  was  required 
for  a  sick  bird,  and  a  blade  or  two  of  verdure  was  raised  by  sowing 
Canary  or  hemp  in  some  crevice  or  corner  of  the  deck-house.  Some- 
times a  bird  or  two  managed  to  get  out  of  a  cage  and  escape  to  the 
rigging.  Generally  the  efforts  made  to  catch  such  were  unsuccessful, 
and  during  the  night  they  would  drop  from  the  rigging  into  the  sea 
through  sheer  exhaustion.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a  valuable  little 
goldfinch  was  caught  by  a  ship's  boy.  The  bird  was  perched  up  in  the 
rigging  of  the  main  mast,  where  it  remained  till  roosting  time.  It 
being  a  beautiful  moonlight  evening  and  in  the  tropics,  it  was  easily 
observed,  and  the  boy  went  carefully  up  the  rigging  and  skilfully 
caught  hold  of  it  while  asleep,  and  depositing  it  in  his  bosom  de- 
scended without  causing  it  the  slightest  injury.  The  passage  through 
the  tropics  tried  the  birds.  Up  to  crossing  the  line  very  few  were  lost, 
but  at  this  period  of  the  journey  a  kind  of  diarrhoea  (owing  to  some 
of  the  drinking  water  having  been  put  in  new  pine  casks)  broke  out 
amongst  them,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  small  birds. 

"  Very  cheerful  (he  adds)  it  was  to  hear  their  sweet  notes  trilling 
out  on  the  wide  ocean.  Often  in  the  night  have  we  listened  to  the 
tender  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  and  in  the  early  morn  the  song  of  the 
lark  has  greeted  our  waking  moments,  so  that  with  such  surroundings, 
and  giving  the  reins  to  the  faculty  of  imasinatiou,  we  easily  transferred 
ourselves  to  the  borders  of  some  peaceful  homestead." 

So  much  for  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  It  was,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  proud  and  happy  moment  for  Mr.  Bills  when  he  landed  at  Otago 
with  the  greater  proportion  of  the  little  creatures  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  bring  from  the  woods  and  hills  of  Sussex ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  moment  was  it  for  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  birds  them 
selves,  when  the  moment  came  for  restoring  them  to  their  natural  state 
of  liberty,  though  not  to  their  native  woods  and  dales.  The  scene  is 
thus  described : — 

"  On  the  beautiful  slope  above  the  Botanical  Garden,  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  the  wax-eyes  had  already  congregated  in  great  numbers, 
as  if  they  were  aware  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  happen. 
They  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  suddenly  a  cage  door  opened 
and  a  flight  of  goldfinches  streamed  into  the  air,  all  strong  on  the  wing, 
and  keeping  together ;  they  circled  round  once  or  twice,  and  finally 
settled  amongst  the  trees  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  Then  came 
a  cage  of  fluttering  chaffinches,  and  the  wax-eyes  are  once  more 
disturbed.  Four  months  ago  they  chirped  amongst  the  young  oak 
trees  of  Stanmer  Park,  and  others  amongst  their  fellow  voyagers  lost 
their  liberty  on  Lord  Chichester's  domain.  But  their  freedom 
is  regained,  and  they  have  selected  a  manuka  with  dense  foliage 
as  a  temporary  abode.  .  A  flock  of  twites,  however,  soon  contended 
with  them  for  the  possession  of  the  tree.  These  pretty  little  mountain 
liunets  were  taken  on  the  Brighton  coast,  where  they  happened  to  be 
0  I  a  visit  from  their  nsual  home  in  the  far-north  Hebrides.  What 
sti-ong-flighted  bird  is  this,  each  of  which  has  a  little  cage  to  itself '? 
This  is  the  gardeners'  friend,  the  hedge  sparrow,  and  Mr.  Bills  tells  us 
that,  if  placed  together,  they  would  fight  to  the  death.  These  birds, 
eighty  in  number,  were  trapped  by  a  few  market  gardeners— as  a  rule, 
they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  snare  their  insect-eating  friend— and 


brought  in  by  them  to  Brighton  in  the  early  mornmg,  along  vnth  their 
fruit  and  vegetables.  By  this  time  these  birds  have  found  their  way 
into  many  a  garden  in  town.  The  redpoles,  the  serla  buntings,  and 
the  reed  sparrows  soon  joined  their  companions.  The  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  expected,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  their  turn  next ;  but  if  they 
thought  so,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  they  must  wait 
patiently  for  a  few  days  until  their  wings  are  fiighted.  As  we  lett  tue 
spot  we  observed  our  little  friends  restlessly  surveymg  their  new  quar- 
ters, and  giving  us  the  full  benefit  of  their  pent-up  song.  Later J"  "»» 
day  Mr.  Bills  released  the  yellow-hammers  amongst  the  bushes  at 
Caversham,  and  left  the  skylarks,  soaring  above  the  Green  Island 
fields."  .  .„    ,. .  J 

And  here  we  leave  them,  trusting  that  they  mil  increase  and 
multiply"  in  the  new  world,  as  much  as,  or  more,  than  the  race  of  un- 
feathered  bipeds  to  whose  delight  they  contribute  so  largely  1 


BEE-KEEPING  FOR  COTTAGERS. 

I  HAVE  not  had  an  opporknnity  of  seeing  your  paper  for 
several  weeks,  or  I  ehould  have  replied  to  the  somewhat  mild 
stricture  passed  upon  me  by  "  Shephebdswbll  "  in  reference 
to  the  brimstone  torch. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  perfectly  aware  that 
by  advocating  the  use  of  torches  I  should  bring  down  upon  my 
head  the  anathemas  of  several  deservedly  respected  opponents 
of  the  practice ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  always  looked  upon 
the  practice  with  considerable  qualms  of  conscience,  in  fact 
with  a  similar  feeling  to  that  experienced  when  seeing  an 
animal  slaughtered  for  food  ;  but  until  I  read  the  letter  appear- 
ing in  your  columns  on  the  11th  ultimo,  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
better  plan  for  keeping  a  stock  of  hives  within  reasonable 
bounds  (likely  to  be  within  the  cottager's  means)  than  that 
which  I  recommended  ;  and  although  I  know  Mr.  Pettitt,  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  his  practice  to  take  honey  for  my  neighbours  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  (reserving  to 
himself  the  bees),  but  such  being  the  case,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  it  is  by  far  the  better  plan,  supposing  the  bees  are  not 
starved  in  the  following  winter,  and  I  should  be  happy  if  he 
would  take  the   honey  of    my  surplus    stock  in  the   same 

manner.  „   „  ,,       t  n..  i   .i. 

■With  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  Rev.  C.  Cotton,  I  think  it 
is  something  to  have  raised  a  ghost,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
delighted  if  my  letter  shall  have  been  the  means  of  inducing 
that  gentleman  to  make  his  exit  from  the  spirit  world,  and  not 
only  rejoice  but  edify  us  by  his  practical  commuuioations  upon 
this  interesting  subject.— 'W.  J.,  Shepherdswell. 


ARTIFICIAL   SWARMS-INTRODUCING 
LIGURIAN   QUEENS. 

I  AM  doubtful  of  my  being  able  to  find  the  queens  of  two 
black  stocks  in  bar-frame  hives  to  which  I  want  to  introduce 
two  Ligurian  queens.  Could  I  proceed  as  if  to  make  artiHoial 
swarms  by  taking  a  bar  from  the  parent  hive,  placing  it  in  an 
empty  hive  on  the  stand  of  the  parent  hive,  as  described  in  "  Bee- 
keeping for  the  Many,"  but  instead  of  leaving  the  bees  to  rear 
a  nueea,  at  the  same  time  introduce  the  Ligurian  queen  in  the 
queen  c»g9  ?  Of,  would  it  be  better  to  drive  the  bees  from  the 
parent  hive  to  make  an  artificial  swarm,  then  place  it  on  the 
stand  of  another  black  stock,  and  introduce  the  Ligurian  queen 
in  that  way?— "W.  L. 

[Your  best  plan  of  proceeding  will  probably  be  to  take  out 
and  look  over  every  comb  of  the  stock-hive  until  you  discover 
the  queen.  Hiving  done  so,  place  the  comb  with  the  queen 
in  a  box  near  at  hand.  Now,  choose  one  of  the  other  combs 
well-filled  with  sealed  brood  appearing  far  advanced,  which 
you  put  into  a  nucleus-box  or  a  spare  hive.  If  you  can  do  so, 
add  a  frame  containing  empty  worker-comb  on  either  side  of 
the  brood-comb.  Take  two  or  three  other  combs  and  brush  oH 
the  bees  into  the  nucleus-box,  endeavouring  to  secure  as  many 
young  bees  as  possible.  Close  the  nucleus-box  with  a  cover  of 
perforated  zinc,  and  the  entrance  with  the  same,  and  remove 
the  box  witbiu-doors  until  the  evening.  Put  back  the  comb 
with  the  queen  into  the  old  stock,  moving-up  the  other  combs 
towards  the  centre,  giving  an  empty  frame  at  the  side,  leaving 
it  on  the  original  stand.  The  following  day  most,  if  rot  all,  of 
the  old  bees  which  have  previously  taken  wiug  will  ^eave  the 
nucleus  which  has  been  placed  on  a  stand  at  some  distance 
from  the  stock,  to  which  they  will  return.  The  jonng  bees 
never  having  taken  flight  will  remain,  and  those  idso  which 
are  being  hatched-out.  You  had  better  examine  the  LUclens 
in  the  forenoon,  and  if  yon  find  there  are  -very  few  bees  you 
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must  again  take  one  or  more  brood-combs  and  shake  off  the 
bees,  taking  the  same  precautions  to  avoid  giving  it  the  old 
queen.  Either  this  or  the  following  day  you  can  introduce  the 
Lignrian  queen  in  a  queen-eage,  taking  care  to  destroy  royal 
cells  if  any  have  been  commenced.  You  will  find  some  useful 
hints  in  an  article  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  on  the  same 
subject  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  1st. 

Unless  you  are  a  sufficiently  advanced  manipulator  to  be 
able  to  discover  the  queen,  all  operations  for  the  making  of 
artificial  swarms  are  attended  with  so  much  risk  of  failure 
that  we  should  advise  you  not  to  attempt  them.]  ' 


S  T,;.i?t  ,•?  f"^!  l'i»Me  to  thia  scurf,  or  "mange,"  if  not  kept  clean 
and  well  veutilated,  or  if  fed  upon  too  much  dry  food.  A.  little  sulphur 
spimkled  once  a-week  on  the  top  of  the  bran  in  the  feeding  dish  is  a 
pre  V  ouiiiv  0  * 

Bees  is  a  Chimney  (Bee).-We  have  had  no  experience  in  removing 
bees  and  combs  from  chimneys  or  flues.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents could  give  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  your  object. 

Hard  Water  (A'.  SI.  ff.j.-For  drioking  it  is  preferable  to  soft  water. 
For  household  purposes,  washing,  boihng,  &c.,  a  Uttle  carbonate  of  soda 
added  removes  the  hardness. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

„J^lt^^,^-'^X™ .^°"^^^  f'^-  S-).-Tbere  is  no  objection  to  your  feeding 
t  it  V  .'1  '^^  ^'^'""^'l  wbeat  or  maize.  There  is  nothing  in  the  dietary 
ZZ^Ju  !i°^'^?u^h  ^™P"'=  ""'"  ^"1  o«™  ao  it.  Mis  one-third 
^2^?,l^i^""'  ^'*'^  }\^  ground  oats,  and  let  the  water  in  their  vessels 
=L  L  ^^n'"'"?^"*!?.™"'  camphor.  Look  closely  round  their  haunts, 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  of  a  poisonous  nature  lying  about.  For  the 
disease  you  complain  of  to  continue,  is  death  to  the  fowls,  but  there  s  no 
reason  why  it  shoiild  continue.  It  is  essential  that  all  droppings  under 
the  perches  and  about  the  places  they  frequent  should  be  ca?e^full^  swepf 
orders.  ""     ^"  changes  of  temperature  cause  such  dia- 

mfvTA^n'Jmr?'"  t-^™'''™'-)— The  feathers  you  enclose  are  from  a 
Silver  Cmnnmon  hen,  and  are  the  right  colours. 

tooETED  Ddcks  (Yorkshire  Su,hscribe,-).-So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
J2.Tn=f  ■r'l"i°,1'  y?",?"''  bought  Muscovy  Ducks.  One  thng  onlv° 
against  it,  and  that  is  the  size  ;  the  smallest  are  larger  than  wild  Ducks 
H°.hri?»'i""?f' """i™'""'!^™'™''  °°  this  point.  If  you  are  not  and 
JJhUi  r^i  ''  °°  '"^Se'-  'hi°  wild  Ducks,  they  are  very  curious  and 
probably  valuable.    If  they  are  Muscovy  Ducks  their  value  is  above  5s. 

t^^f°^^°^  °°<S^?'  ^'^^^  POEPLE  (S.  I.  B.).-It  is  more  than  probable 
i^l  iV"''^'?*^"'""^'''""  cold  easterly  winds,  and  from  frosty  ruorn! 
snoonfn  n?  ?,°.t„^.°"Vf''°'°'"-T  ^y^P'"""-  The  treatment  will  be  a  table- 
rnZhoi  ,if  0-"  °i'  *°  f""^'  '"'lowed  by  Baily-s  pills,  or  two  pills  of 
bXrwfn  ?„,  r-°'t^f'' ''°  "'=''"•  ''™"'5'  °'8ht.  We  should  think  the 
ind  of  fo  ,.  li=*?'??*  '"■  "''"'■  *''™-  '^^^  0"  "•■'«'  be  repeated  at  the 
end  01  lour  days  if  there  is  no  improvement. 

MlMen!  BilgrelwTJe'!'' '"'"  ^''"^  '"^  <='^™-C»»^  ™=  -"-  "y  Mr.  J.  J. 

^MinYt  Mm  ^f  !li'^•l'^■'•^u'^^y'?"  7"y  properly  have  set  the  law  in  motion 
the  result.  "  '"  "^'"'  """^  comments.    Let  us  know 

wMi'Sr.'^  CONCOURS  (IF.  H.  B.).-H  the  proposal  is  carried  into  effect  it 
will  be  advertised ;  at  present  we  know  no  more  about  it. 

High-class  Pigeons  Laying  Cleae  Eggs  (H.  T.  ff.).— This  has  been 
d„°uhTiw?n°.1n',f  "",°?^  Wgh-olass  Pigeons  and  Canaries  this  spring,  no 
w  ^i  owing  to  the  cold.  In  our  own  loft  we  have  not  yet  raised  one  bird, 
but  look  for  better  success  when  the  warmer  weather  comes. 

snSfs''o'f°Rl?.\^??r-  '*■  -W-J'-'JEechstein,"  p.  375,  Bohn's  edition, 
IIT^L  ^'"'^^o^PS  being  reared  from  the  nest  on  bread  and  milk,  i 
finlfv  sc  anel''le^n''h''"f'  ^'"''"''.wbo  is  well  up  in  solt-billed  birds  s^vs, 
?,^!r      ^  -^  beef  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eV 

»nd  birdf  L'^f?'",*''  '"■'■'  "■'^e™^"  "  »K''^'°«'  'be  4orld  "  for  Nighttagl?es 
and  birds  of  that  class  in  captivity.— W.  A.  Blakston.  "bi"eD 

remedv°but''wm,M  ^J™"  ™  T"^  ^?'^  <^-  O'-^-^^-We  know  of  no 
stSiu.  recommend  you  to   cross   with  birds  of   another 

Two  Hen  Canaries  with  one  Cook  (PojiZar).— The  effea  will  be  fer- 
It.  l"f"r*!-i°  ';?■  ^°?  ^'"  be  able  to  determine  for  ySur™f  by  Ibis 
t  me.    If  fertile,  they  will  now  be  opaque  on  being  held  up  to  t  le  h"ht^ 

beto  astoeeoHrr';.'''™'"?^""»™y-    "  "  '"«'  pos'sible   heymay 
Deao.asthecoc    s  death  may  have  resulted  from  ill  health    iu  which 
case  the  prob.abilities  are  in  favour  of  the  eggs  being  empty.    Th 
r^DossMe  •''intrnVSTl-''''?  "  ^^f  ''"  ""y-    P'-oeure  a  n?w  iock 
11  ^onnl  !  =  '."''''  *"■"  '"■'  "^  ^orttime  at  intervals,  and  pemianontlv 
nest  ^fertile"  T  w^o„°n  '  f""  be  removed,  or  you  will  have  She  nex 
™!L  y^'ertile.     It  would  almost  be  advisable  to  give  all  the  vounc 

W.  A. Blakston?'  "       "'"'"  *'"'  '""•  ''™'  "^  advised  in  my  "Guide" - 

Latter^^lfwi?,"?  ^'''^^^  '^^  ^''-^  "^""^^  "'J^'se  a  thorough  wash. 
raff  •  thnn  rir„  ,1"^  ^?f  ''"I'?  T'"  "PP^^d  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen 
hotsottrn?  PI  .  '?>''''^"""  '>'"W""a  water,  and  rough-dry  with  a 
front  of  tbf •(?«  S.  ?i"  '"  "  ^■Y"'  Y'^i  "■  ^'""^  o'  fi^PPol  at  the  bottom,  in 
front  of   he  fire  well  exposed  to  the  heat ;  it  will  soon  dry.    If  you  hosi- 

as  m  icS  hilTe'l™ 'w^?'"?  requires  somewhat  careful  man^ipulation,  place 
f,?=f  II  •  "A'l"^"',"'"  "•  band-basin  as  will  almost  aoat  the  bird 
ihlef  0  rnflne'.V"^"^^  the  bottom  with  its  feet.  Cover  with  a  handker-' 
S,„^i;  n^T.u  *^,'",r'',r,''  P''e^O"t  'be  water  being  splashed  about  too 
SsusAJale  ^7vi",°^''""f'■°™  '','"";  'ben  rough-dry  as  directed,  and 
bath  S  mewidSJ  5'°'  «^™°f'""i  ""'l  '■'oe  access  to  a  cold-water 
from  niuh  Ml  f  ill  ?;?  "''ZT  '»  b"'bing.  Remove  their  drinking  water 
Bl^ston  "'  ""^  '"'^'  '^''y-  ""'>  "y  tbom.-^W.  A. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Camden  Square,  London. 
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1871. 
Jane. 


We.  7 
Th.  8 
Fi-i.  9 
Sat.  10 
Sun.H 
Mo.  12 
Tu.  13 


Means 


9  a.m. 


Inches. 
20.9M 
29.910 
29.927 
29  980 
29.938 
30.054 
29.9-11 


29.971 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


Dry. 


deg. 
50.0 
50.4 
61.1 
55.2 
52.1 
.'50.8 
54.0 


2.1 


Wet. 


deg. 
46.2 
46.9 
49.5 
53.0 
61.0 
50.0 
62  8 


49.9 


Direc- 
tion of 
Wmd. 


N. 
N. 
N. 
E. 
E. 
N.E. 
E. 


Temp, 
of  Soil 
at  1  ft. 


dcg. 
54.8 
54.4 
63.8 
64.2 
55.0 
55.S 
66.0 


64.8 


In  the  Day. 


Shade  Tem- 
perature. 


deg. 
58.8 
67.2 
61.8 
70.1 
70.1 
72.0 
6S.1 


65.2 


deg. 
45.2 
46.0 
45  8 
49,4 
49.0 
47.0 
47.2 


47.1 


Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 


In 

sun. 


I   On 
grass 


deK. 
100.2 

88.8 

93,6 
123.6 
113.2 
112.4 

92.9 


103.5 


deg. 
42.3 
45.2 
45.6 
49.1 
50.5 


0.013 
0.280 


0.140 
0.433 


REMARKS. 


7th.— Dull  and  cold  all  the  morning,  rather  brighter  in  the  evening. 
8th.— Cold  and  dull  till  5  p.m.,  then  flue  till  8  p.m.,  bat  dull  in  the 
evening. 

7nS"~2""  ""  ''"''^''  P"''  0*  afternoon,  dull  with  rain  in  evening. 

10th.— Rather  dull  till  near  noon,  then  fine,  but  heavy  rain  at  8.40  p  m. 
fine  evening. 

11th.— Dull  till  noon,  then  very  fine,  evening  dnll. 

!o*'1J'^^  '^,"'y  '^'""'"1'  'l'»y>  except  that  there  was  a  thick  mist  at  9  P.M. 

Idth.— Dull  in  the  morning,  rain  began  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued to  night,  change  of  wind  and  warmer. 
A  remarkably  cold  week,  with  steady  barometer  and  northerly  winds. 

— U.  J.  Symons. 


hens 
as  soon 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  11. 
The  improvement  we  noticed  in  our  last  has  not  been  so  well  sup- 
ported as  we  expected,  doubtless  owing  to  the  ungenial  weather  which 
prevailed.  All  descriptions  of  hothouse  produce  are  quite  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  prices  a  trifle.lower.  Foreign  goods,  both  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, are  largely  supplied. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots doz. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Cun-ants .j  sieve 

Black do. 

Pigs doz. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

GoosebeiTies quart 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb. 

Lemons ^t^lOO 

Melons each 


BeverS'  l?tt^,r?*I^rJ°.!'°^7,'"'.'°  *•  Norman's  inquiry,  wo  have  received 
pigeons  burwk»lL.r"i'„"^^  V^-  "•  ^■"  '"'^  Wliedlor  poultry  and 

±-igeons,  but  was  heard  no  more  from,  as  prepayment  was  required. 

Ra^Wt" H  oasZTnr'S  'k^  ^''\"-r'>'^r).~Tbo  scab  on  the  nose  of  your 

f."  ■l'?.".'L'"y5'"^'=''.by''PPly;i>«  «  lotlon  of  tobacco  water  prepared 

Limerick  roll "  eoakod  in  a  teaciiiiful  of  hot 


from  half  an  ounce  of  ' 


^:'::L7L:SZ  coldappardyo  the  parts  affect^S,  avSTthe  e°  e 
Sr^  a  mtC  wl,  Jr„'  °r  "'J'  ^f1  '^  "O"'"-  Ano'ber  remedy  is  elTectuil 
^v-i?  "iT,:.^/^  °il''''4!>'lPbn':mto  a  thin  paste  and  a/,.ly  every  oti 


^y— say  threo  times, 


)  eye  as 
effectual  ;— 

-,      -  , I- — d  apply  every  other 

n-ven  onco  will  do  if  the  complaint  1b  taken  in 


Artichokea doz. 

Aapara^a W'  loo 

Beane,  Kidney  ....^100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BruBBela  Sprouts. ,  J  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capaiouma  ^[^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

CoIewort8..doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers  each 

picUlintj doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish   ,,.,  bundle 


B,  d. 
3    0 

s. 

to  6 

3 

2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
2 
0 
10 
10 
8 

VEC 

B. 
0  6 
8 
3 
0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
10 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

d 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 

«E1 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

CIT. 

B.  d 
0    0 

10  0 
6    0 

12  0 
0  0 
0    0 

6  0 
0    0 
0    0 

0  0 
3    0 

10    0 

1  0 

B.  d. 
0    4  t 

0  3 

1  0 

0  a 

7  e 

0    0 

8  0 

0  9 

1  0 

2  0 
8    D 
0    6 
D    4 
0    0 
0    0 
0    6 
2    6 
2    0 
0    9 
0    0 

s.    d 

2    0 

20    0 
10    0 

1    0 
0    0 

Oranges 

...  'T  100 

0    0 
Q    0 
i    0 

Pears,  kitchen  . 
dessert 

doz. 

doz. 

0    0 
0    0 

0    0 
2    0 
0    6 

Plums 

Quinces 

.  i  sieve 
...   doz. 

0    n 
0    0 

5  0 

6  0 

Strawberries    .. 
Walnuts 

lb. 

. .  bushel 

G    0 

i    0 

ditto 

B.  d. 
4    Ot 
4    0 
2    0 
0    0 
2    0 
0    9 
0    0 

ABLES. 

Leeks  

Lettuce  

Mushrooms  .... 
Mustards  Cress 

Onions  

piolUing 

.  bunch 
. ...  doz. 
..  pottle 
.punnet 
.  bushel 
...  quart 

8.   d 
CO    6 

1  0 

2  r. 
0    0 

10    0 
0    0 

1    0 
0    0 

0  6 
6    0 

1  6 
8    0 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Kidney 

Radishes  ..  doz. 
Rhubarb 

....  doz. 
..  quart 

.  bushel 

do. 

bunches 

.bundle 
....  doz. 

.  basket 

lb. 

1    0 
8    0 
4    0 
4    0 
1    0 
0    6 

0    6 
0    0 

Savoys 

Sea-kale 

0    0 

0    0 

2    0 

ShaUots 

0    9 

0    S 
0    8 

Spinach  

Tomatoes 

.  bushel 

0    0 
8    0 

0    B 
8    0 

Turnips  

Vegetable  Marro 

.  bnnoh 
ws..doz. 

I    • 

0    0 

POULTRY  MARKET.— June  14. 
The  supply  of  poultry  now  increases  daily,  and  prices  suffer  In  oonse- 
quenco.    Buyers  rejoioo,  sellers  fret.    Larger  prices  than  common  have 
been  made,  but  only  in  ooasequenoe  of  aoaroity,   and   the   enlarged 
arrivals  will  bring  us  to  a  fair  average. 
„  8.     d.      B. 

LargoFowlB    4      0  to  4 

Smaller  ditto  8      0       8 

Chickens   2      0       3 

Ducklings 2      0       2 

Goslings    IS      6       6 

Pheasants.,., 0     0      0 


d. 
0 

Pi(?eoii3  ,. 

8. 
....    0 

d.       8.  d 

9  to  0  10 

B 

Ifabbits  

,    1 

4        16 

6 

WildtUtto  

....    0 

0 

....   • 

0        0      0 

0 

....    0 

0 

Grouse    

....      0 

.       0      0 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR, 

Day 

Day 

of 

Week. 

1               1 
Average  Tempera*  ,  Rain  in  j     Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Clock       Day 

Month 

JUNE  22-28,  1871. 

ture  near  London.    43  years.    Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Sun.    ;  Year. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean.     Days. 

m.     h.  '  m.     h.  ]  m.      h. 

m.      h. 

Days. 

m.    8. 

22 

Th 

Spalding  Horticultnral  Show. 

73.6 

48.8 

61.2    1       17 

44af3  1  18af8 

43af7      22afll 

5 

1    34 
1    47 

173 
174 

23 

F 

Cambridge  Easter  Term  ends. 

72.7 

47.1 

69.9 

17 

45      8  1  19      8 

52      8 

a    11 

6 

24 

S 

Midsummer  Day. 

74.1 

489 

61.5 

15 

46      3  1  19      S 

6    10 

mom. 

7 

25 

SCK 

B  Sunday  AFTER  Trinity.           [8.30  p.m. 

73.0 

49.1 

61.1 

20 

46      3  ,  19      8 

20    11 

4      0 

( 

26 

M 

Meeting  of  Royal   Geographical  Society, 

74  3 

49.2 

61.7 

20 

46      3 

18      8 

after. 

24      0 

9 

27 

Td 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Nottingham 

7-2.8 

48.2 

60.5 

15 

46      3 

18      8 

55       1 

42      0 

10 

28 

W 

Coronation  Day.                   [  Show  opens. 

73.7 

49.1 

61.4 

16 

46      3 

18      8 

18      3 

1      1 

11 

2    51 

Prom  observationa  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperatnre  of   the  week  ia  73,5 

^,  and  its   night  tem- 

perature  48.6°.     The  greatest  heat  was  93",  on  the  27th,  1825  j   and  the  lowest  cold  84°,  on  the  28th,  1841.    The  greatest  lau 

01  ram  was 

0.83  inch. 

EARTHING-UP  POTATOES  AND   OTHER 
CROPS. 


CO  eartii-up  or  not  toearthup' 
_  ,      which  has  been  often  before  ' 


IS  a  question 
the  gardening 
world,  and  may  be  so  again,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  dismiss  an  opinion  once  formed.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  advocates  for  earthing-up, 
and  those  for  not  eartliing-up,  may  both  be 
right  as  regards  their  respective  localities. 
The  subject  calls  for  some  remarks,  and  aU 
the  more,  because  at  page  o9'.}  the  Editors 
condemn  the  practice,  whi^  "  R.  F,"  at  page 
407,  approves  of  it.  "  Wyeside,"  at  the  first-mentioned 
page,  may  be  regarded  as  neutral,  for  he  asks  the  reason 
why  Potatoes  are  earthed-up,  and  then  gives  a  valid  rea- 
son— namely,  to  prevent  the  tubers  becoming  green.  He 
seems,  however,  to  doubt  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  practice.  He  also  mentions  one  or  two  other  bene- 
fits resulting  from  earthing-up,  and  at  the  same  time  points 
out  its  evils.  This  is  so  far  fair,  but  the  propriety  of  earth- 
ing up  is  left  in  doubt. 

In  entering  on  this  question  I  avow  myself  at  once  an 
advocate  for  earthing-up  Potatoes,  as  well  as  all  the  Cab- 
bage tribe  that  have  to  stand  the  winter,  excepting  in 
certain  situations :  and  one  of  my  reasons  is,  that  by 
throwing  the  ground  into  ridges  a  greater  amount  of  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  in 
winter  ;  while  the  earthing-up  of  Potatoes,  as  "  Wyeside  " 
admits,  prevents  that  greening  of  the  tubers  which  spoOs 
them  for  the  table,  and  it  often  happens  the  finest  are  at 
the  surface.  Now  for  its  evils.  "Wyeside"  compares  earth- 
ing-up to  placing  an  umbrella  round  the  plant's  waist.  I 
grant  this  comparison  is  well  founded  when  the  earthing- 
up  is  imperfect,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  often  the  case, 
but  the  system  ought  not  to  be  condemned  on  that  account ; 
nay,  if  earthing  is  well  done  it  meets  the  very  requirement 
which  "  Wy'eside"  puts  against  it — viz  ,  it  coaxes  the  rain 
down  the  stems  to  the  collar  of  the  plant  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  off.  It  is  now  going  on  for  half  a  ceutur_y  since  a 
mode  of  earthing-up  Potatoes  was  explained  to  me,  and 
I  have  not  seen  a  better.  It  was  to  work  up  the  earth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  slight  furrow  where  the 
Potatoes  grew,  and  not  to  close  the  earth  tightly  around 
them  in  the  ridge-fashion  of  which  your  correspondent 
complains.  I  fear  instructions  of  this  kind  in  matters  of 
detail  are  not  so  often  given  as  they  were  at  the  time  to 
which  I  have  referred  :  hence  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
this  and  some  other  operations  are  performed.  I  may  also 
observe  that  in  earthing-up  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  the  like  late  in  summer  to  stand  the  winter  the  ridge 
was  made  as  pointed  as  it  could  be,  the  object  being  to 
protect  the  stem  from  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  to 
give  it  assistance.  There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  the 
omission  of  earthing-up  is  likely  to  be  beneficial,  but  there 
may  be  some,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  them. 

Where  Potatoes  are  grown  on  a  dry,  shallow,  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  but  little  rain 
falls  during  the  growing  period,  it  may  be  advisable  not  to 
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earth  them  up ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ground  could  be 
scratched  over,  and  a  covering  of  short  grass  or  other  litter 
were  put  over  it  to  prevent  evaporation,  I  believe  much 
good  would  be  eil'ected  ;  but  as  this  cannot  well  be  done 
on  a  large  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  on  slight  hoeings, 
so  as  to  break  up  the  surface-crust  after  heavy  rains  until 
the  Potato  haulm  has  so  far  grown  as  to  shade  the  ground, 
when  the  purpose  will  be  accomplished.  In  very  shallow 
soils  of  the  kinds  just  referred  to,  and  in  dry  years,  the  crop 
is  seldom  good,  although  in  a  showery  season  it  is  often 
a  fair  average,  and  the  mere  fact  of  earthing-up  or  not 
makes  but  little  difference  in  the  result.  Where  the  soil 
is  so  shallow  as  hardly  to  allow  sufficient  depth  for  the 
roots  after  earthing-up  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  not  to 
resort  to  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  all  retentive  soils  I  would 
on  all  occasions  advise  it,  as  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air 
on  rough  unpulverised  clods  must  be  beneficial  to  future 
crops  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  growing.  It  often  happens 
that  on  such  a  soil  there  may  not  have  been  time  to  com- 
pletely break  up  these  clods  before  the  Potatoes  were 
planted,  hence  the  utility  of  after-tillage,  and  the  ridge  is 
better  than  the  flat  system  for  accomplishing  that  purpose. 
If  earthing-up  Potatoes  were  detrimental  to  the  field 
crops,  I  should  think  there  are  close-inspecting  and  in- 
quiring minds  amongst  the  many  hundreds  who  are  en- 
gaged in  their  culture,  and  that  if  it  were  not  considered 
beneficial  it  would  long  ago  have  been  abandoned.  I  have 
never  seen  any  serious  fracture  of  the  roots  caused  by  the  _ 
plough,  such  as  "  Wy'eside  "  complains  of,  unless  the  work 
has  been  very  roughly  done.  Now  and  then  the  roots  of 
a  Potato,  perhaps  out  of  the  row  a  little,  may  come  in  the 
way  of  the  ploughshare,  but  the  generality  certainly  do 
not  by  the  time  they  are  earthed-up.  From  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  the  practice  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
demn it,  especially  as  it  is  of  such  long  standing,  without 
some  just  reason  for  doing  so  ;  and  as  "  R.  F."  affirms  that 
a  better  crop  follows  earthing-up  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  condemned  by  those 
who  have  not  had  proofs  of  an  adverse  character.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  adopted  the  earthing-up  system  so  gene- 
rally, that  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
the  merits  of  the  non-earthing  plan,  but  I  believe  in  the 
former.  If,  however,  I  were  asked  where  it  might  with 
advantage  be  omitted  I  would  say.  Only  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  ;  in  all  others  I  am  its  advocate, 
stipulating,  however,  that  instead  of  forming  a  pointed 
ridge  enclosing  the  stem  of  the  Potato,  along  the  top  a 
slight  gutter  should  run,  which  would  allow  all  rain  falling 
on  the  stem  to  run  down  to  the  roots  ;  and  the  space  in  the 
centre  between  the  rows  being  rendered  very  small,  no 
great  harm  is  done  by  the  uncovering  of  the  roots.  It  will 
also  often  happen  that  by  the  time  the  roots  reach  that 
point — say  15  inches  from  the  place  they  started  from — the 
top  will  have  attained  sufficient  dimensions  to  aflbrd  the 
necessary  shade,  and  no  harm  is  done,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  benefit  is  gained. — J.  Eonsox. 

Iii.wE  made  several  experiments,  but  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  as  regards  the  lessons  of  experience  is  a  doubtful 
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matter.''  However,  I  have  always  sueeeeded  better  with  earth- 
ing than  without.  Then  as  to  the  why  of  the  difierence,  I  am 
led  by  fact  to  the  conelasion,  that  the  hoeing  and  earthing 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  plants  are  up, 
otherwise  the  damage  done  to  them  will  be  irreparable — at 
least,  such  has  been  my  experience.  It  appears  to  me  that  by 
hoeing,  the  soil  becomes  too  much  disturbed  from  the  collar  of 
the  plant,  and,  it  it  is  not  returned  almost  immediately,  the 
young  fibres  suffer  from  exposure  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  look  for  more  than  a  failing  crop. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  which  I  have  adopted  after  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  and  which  with  me  appears  to  answer 
well,  is  as  follows : — As  soon  as  the  crop  of  the  current  year 
is  taken,  and  the  whole  collected  into  heaps,  the  ground  is 
thinly  worked  over  and  raked,  to  allow  the  seeds  of  weeds  which 
by  any  means  may  have  found  their  way  to  the  ground,  to 
strike  root.  At  a  later  period  in  the  autumn  the  ground  is 
deeply  dug,  and  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  that  state  until  the  time  of 
planting.  I  then  take  two  garden  lines  and  draw  them  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  except  for  Ashtops. 
I  commence  at  the  end  of  the  first  with  a  spade,  which  I 
drive  down  to  the  full  depth  of  its  blade,  and  by  a  pressure 
on  the  handle  move  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  10  or  more  inches. 
I  then  withdraw  the  spade  to  something  like  half  that  depth 
before  taking  out  what  remains  upon  it.  In  this  manner  I 
take  out  the  first  trench,  and  by  working  backwards  leave  about 
4  or  5  inches  of  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The 
soil  from  the  first  trench  is  taken  by  a  barrow  to  the  other  end 
of  the  plot  to  be  used  for  the  last  row.  The  first  trench  being 
now  opened,  manure  is  put  into  it,  and  by  means  of  a  garden 
fork  is  pointed  into  the  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  that  having  been  done  with  care  the  seed  Potatoes  have 
what  I  think  something  like  a  comfortable  bed  to  rest  upon. 
They  are  planted,  the  soil  from  the  next  trench  is  put  care- 
fully over  them,  and  the  same  is  done  throughout.  The  plot 
when  finished  is  flat,  and  the  newly-worked  ground  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  row  can  be  traced. 

As  regards  the  second,  and  I  may  say  the  controverted  part 
of  the  work,  I  perform  it  in  this  way — first,  I  carefully  hoe 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  choosing  dry  weather,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weeds  have  flagged  so  that  they  will  not  strike 
fresh  root,  I  take  the  spade  and  repeat  the  same  process  be- 
tween the  rows  as  that  adopted  at  planting  time ;  only  in  this 
case  I  have  to  take  out  two  spits  in  width  instead  of  one  as  at 
the  first  operation,  and  I  give  each  row  of  plants  its  spadeful 
of  fresh  earth  newly  dug  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. This  being  done  by  a  proper  turn  of  the  hand  so  as  to 
raise  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  the  spade  being  brought 
out  edgewise  upwards,  a  finish  is  given  to  the  work  which  can 
be  equalled  by  no  other  plan.  Besides,  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
this  means  the  whole  of  the  ground  becomes  spring  as  well  as 
autumn-dug,  and  that  several  inches  of  loose  soil  are  left  be- 
tween the  ridges  for  the  fibres  to  work  into. — Staebeok. 

[We  shall  very  readily  iuEert  reports  of  well-conducted  ex- 
periments upon  this  sub]  jct,  which  has  now  been  sufficiently 
discussed. — Eds  ] 


THE   FRUITING  OF   SEEDLING   TREES. 

Everyone  knows  how  very  long  is  the  time  between  sowing 
the  seed  of  a  fruit  tree  and  getting  fruit  from  it,  so  that  few 
men  after  fifty  years  of  life  have  the  courage  to  propagate  seed- 
lings. I  believe  the  time  may  be  shortened  most  materially, 
and  that  a  very  few  words  will  explain  the  correct  way  of  grow- 
ing seedling  fruit  trees.  I  have  been  led  to  the  idea  by  the 
difficulty  1  have  had  in  getting  some  grafted  trees  into  bearing, 
and  by  observing  that  precisely  the  same  sort  of  growth  occurred 
in  some  trees  that  had  originated  in  suckers  from  old  nngrafted 
trees.  In  almost  all  these  cases,  whether  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Peach,  or  Orange,  the  wood  was  thorny  ;  and  though  I  cut  back 
and  used  the  cuttings  for  scions,  all  had  the  same  thorny  and 
fruitless  character. 

However,  in  experimenting  upon  a  set  of  seedling  Peaches, 
some  were  allowed  to  grow  wild,  some  steadily  pinched-in,  some 
cut-in  closely  and  pinched,  and  some  trained  as  single  rods  ;  all 
these  last  fruited  as  soon  as  the  shoot  got  beyond  the  thorny 
part  of  the  stem.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  get  beyond  this  part  of  the  growth  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  is  done  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  young 
seedling  to  a  single  upright  shoot,  and  then  nsicg  the  j'oinl 
of  that  shoot  as  a  scion  on  a  strong  stock  ;  then  the  shoot  from 
this  scion  is  to  be  again  trained  at  full  length,  and  its  point 


again  used  as  a  scion.  In  this  way  a  shoot  may  be  g,ot  having 
buds  20  feet  or  more  from  the  root  in  a  couple  of  years.  The 
old  seedling  trees  may  thus  be  grafted  with  the  toions  from 
themselves,  but  it  would  be  better  to  graft  them  in  their  third 
year  with  a  scion  taken  from  an  intermediate  grafted  tree.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  leader  to  be  used  as  a  scion  by 
the  end  of  August,  to  ensure  its  ripening,  but  this  will  not 
seriously  afi'ect  its  nature. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  success  of  the  process  in 
the  case  of  Peaches  and  Oranges  ;  and  some  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples  I  have  not  yet  tried.  But  I  may  also  mention  that  I 
have  in  this  way  got  over  the  difficulty  with  thorny  Pear  trees. 

The  trees  that  I  could  not  get  to  fruit  had  been  grafted  with 
scions  taken  cff  too  near  the  root,  the  sorts  being  new  ones. 
By  selecting  the  scion  near  the  root,  or  far  from  it,  a  grafted 
tree  would  be  produced  that  would  bear  only  after  a  long  in- 
terval or  quickly,  according  to  the  gardener's  will.  At  any 
rate,  what  has  been  said  shows  the  importance  of  choosing  the 
points  of  leading  shoots  as  the  scions  for  forming  dwarf  trees. 

I  should  very  much  prefer  having  some  independent  experi- 
ments tried  to  trusting  entirely  to  my  own,  and  therefore  hope 
some  one  or  more  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 
the  matter  up,  and  in  the  meantime  any  discussion  this  state- 
ment may  provoke  will  be  of  service  to  horticultural  science. — 

W.  ElNGSLEY. 

WHAT  IS  BROCCOLI?— No.  2. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  many  varieties  of 
Broccoli  now  in  cultivation ;  I  shall  therefore  only  name  those 
which  I  have  found  the  best. 

Snotc's  Superb  fyinter  White. — This  is  a  very  superior  kind, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  Cauliflower ;  in  fact,  I  very  much 
question  whether  it  is  a  true  Broccoli,  as  a  sowing  made  after 
midsummer  will  head  in  the  following  summer — indeed,  if 
sown  in  August  and  protected  like  Caulifiowers  it  succeeds 
them.  I  am  convinced,  though  I  have  included  it  in  a  list  of 
Broccoli,  that  it  is  a  late  form  of  Cauliflower.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent sort  when  it  can  be  procured  true,  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
having  broad  leaves  with  short  petioles.  The  leaves  are  kept 
closely  about  the  head,  so  that  it  is  self-protecting.  The  heads 
are  large,  compact,  white,  and  equal  to  the  best  Cauliflower. 
It  has  one  fanlt,  however,  and  that  is,  it  is  not  hardy.  Sow 
early  in  April,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  May.  The  plants 
from  the  first  sowing  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  sheltered 
spot,  and  they  will  commence  heading  in  December.  Those 
from  the  second  sowing  will  come  in  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary if  the  weather  be  mild. 

Oshorn's  Winter  White. — This  is  also  a  near  relative  of  Cauli- 
flower, and,  like  Snow's,  comes  into  use  in  succession  according 
to  the  sowings.  It  is  very  distinct  and  dwaif;  leaves  pale 
green,  broad,  with  short  petioles.  The  heads  are  large,  close, 
and  white,  and  are  well  protected  by  the  leaves.  It  is  more 
hardy  than  Snow's,  but  none  of  the  early-heading  kinds  of 
Broccoli  will  withstand  the  severity  of  a  winter  like  that  of 
1870-71.  Sow  early  in  March  for  heading  in  December,  and 
again  early  in  May  for  heading  in  January  and  February. 

*Backhcnise's  Winter  White  ProteMng .—Ihia  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  true  Broccoli,  hardier  than  either  Snow's  or  Odborn'i?,  and 
earlier  than  either  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  plsnt  is 
dwarf ;  leaves  large,  closely  set,  entirely  protecting  the  head, 
which  is  large,  white,  compact,  and  in  flavour  equal  to  Cauli- 
flower. It  is  the  best  and  earliest  of  all  the  true  kinds  of 
Broccoli.  Sow  early  in  March  for  heading  in  December,  and 
again  in  the  second  week  of  April. 

The  three  preceding  are  the  best  which  I  have  grown  for 
heading  in  December,  January,  February,  and  sometimes  March. 

Malta.— A  kind  not  now  in  some  catalogues.  Dwarf,  com- 
pact-growing ;  heads  medium-sized,  white,  and  close.  It  comes 
into  use  early  in  March,  and  is  a  good  old  sort,  and  hardy. 
Sow  at  the  beginning  of  April.  This  kind  is  very  difficult  to 
procure  true.  It  is  the  type  of  what  a  Broccoli  should  be  as 
regards  the  plant,  having  a  short  stem.  There  is  said  to  be  an 
improved  kind  of  this. 

»  Veitch's  Sprinrj  White. — This  is  evidently  a  select  stock  of 
the  old  Spring  White.  Leaves  large ;  habit  dwarf ;  heads 
medium-sized,  white,  and  compact.  It  heads  early  in  March, 
and  is  the  best  of  early  spring  kinds.     Sow  early  in  April. 

*Dilcock's  Bride. — Habit  dwarf;  leaves  broad,  hardy;  heads 
large,  compact,  white.  It  is  a  very  fine  sort,  heading  at  the 
close  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  Sow  at  the  beginning 
of  April. 

Penzance  Early  ir/ii(c.— Habit  tall ;  leaves  narrow  and  long ; 
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heads  medium-sized,  compact,  and  white.  With  me  it  will  not 
stand  an  ordinary  winter.  In  a  warm  situation  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  excellent.  In  use  early  in  March,  sometimes  in 
February.     Sow  at  the  beginning  oi  April. 

'Mammoth. — Habit  dwarf,  the  stem  being  short ;  heads  very 
large  and  compact ;  plant  very  hardy.  In  use  in  April  and 
May.  Sow  early  in  April.  There  is  now  an  improved  kind  of 
this  hardy  Broccoli,  said  to  be  equally  hardy,  and  surpassing  it 
in  size  and  quality.     It  is  named  EUetsou's  Surprise. 

Melville's  Dalmemj  May. — Habit  dwarf,  hardy  :  heads  large, 
compact,  white.  It  comes  into  use  in  May,  and  when  true — 
but  it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  so — it  is  a  capital  hardy  bind. 
Sow  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

*Wilcovc  Late  White. — Habit  dwarf;  leaves  closely  set; 
heads  large,  very  fine,  even,  firm,  and  white,  coming  in  at  the 
close  of  May,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season.  It  is  not 
very  hardy,  but  is  for  quality  the  finest  late  Broccoli  in  culti- 
vation. Messrs.  Veitch's  Wilcove  Improved  is  an  excellent 
true  stock  of  this  most  desirable  kind.  Its  only  fault  is  its  not 
being  sufficiently  hardy  for  cold  situations,  though  it  Bucoeeda 
in  all  but  very  severe  winters.     Sow  in  April. 

'Lauder's  Superb  Late  Goschen. — Habit  dwarf  ;  leaves  broad, 
closely  set,  and  well  protecting  the  head,  which  is  very  large, 
close,  and  firm,  white  and  excellent.  It  is  hardy,  not  having 
been  injured  by  last  winter's  frost ;  commences  to  head  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  June. 
It  is  the  hardiest  and  best  of  all  the  late  Broccolies,  being 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Cauliflower.  It  deserves  extensive  cul- 
tivation. 1  intend  to  plant  under  a  north  wall  or  on  a  north 
border,  and  hope  to  have  heads  late  in  June,  which  is  about 
the  time  I  can  have  Cauliflowers  in  these  northern  parts  under 
the  best  of  treatment.     Sow  in  April. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  Broccoli,  but  I  have  named 
those  which  I  have  found  best.  If  there  are  any  better  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

The  times  of  sowing  are  given  in  noticing  the  different  varie- 
ties, but  much  must  be  allowed  for  seasons.  As  a  rule  I  sow 
the  spring  kinds  about  the  second  week  of  April ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  then  cold  and  the  ground  very  wet,  1  consider  it 
preferable  to  wait  a  few  daysrather  than  sow  under  these  circum- 
stances. This  sowing,  late  as  it  may  appear,  is  in  every  way 
better  than  very  early  sowing,  as  the  plants  from  the  latter 
very  often  become  stunted,  and  do  not  make  a  growth  equal  to 
plants  sown  later  and  grown  without  check.  Besides,  if  the 
weather  should  be  genial,  the  plants  from  early  sowings  make 
a  very  strong  growth,  attain  a  considerable  length  of  stem,  and 
they  seldom  survive  a  severe  winter.  This  season,  owing  to 
the  late  spring,  I  did  not  sow  until  the  beginning  of  May.  In 
an  ordinary  spring  I  sow  about  the  10th  of  April. 

The  soil  for  the  seed  beds  should  be  light  and  moderately  rich, 
and  choice  should  be  made  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  for  some 
time  occupied  by  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe.  It  should  also  be 
open.  The  seed  should  be  sown  rather  thinly  and  covered 
lightly  with  fine  soil,  raking  even.  Water  will  be  necessary,  but 
it  need  not  be  given  if  the  beds  were  watered  before  sowing. 
There  is  generally  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  for  these  plants 
in  a  young  state. — G.  Abbey. 


THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  approach  this  subject,  see- 
ing that  so  many  excellent  growers  have  failed  in  finding  a 
remedy  for  the  disease,  and,  moreover,  have  anticipated  and 
repudiated  all  probable  suggestions.  Bat,  as  I  have  a  triumph 
to  record,  I  hope  it  will  prove  not  without  interest  to  your 
readers,  and  that  it  may  assist  in  solving  this  knotty  question. 
I  have,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  great  experience  of  the 
disease,  nor  do  I  wish  to  have,  although  several  years  ago  it 
made  its  appearance  in  a  house  of  which  I  had  the  charge.  This 
took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  consequently  no 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  following 
year  I  was  not  there  to  use  the  preventives  I  thought  neces- 
sary. My  opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  cause  was  that  there 
was  too  much  moisture  both  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and 
insufficient  ventilation,  especially  in  the  morning.  I  am  aware 
that  the  contrary  rule  to  this  has  been  acted  upon  and  failed 
as  a  remedy,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction that  those  which  I  have  named  have  not  been  the  first 
causes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  disease  is  similar  to  the  Potato 
disease,  and  I  believe  at  least  that  both  are  caused  by  the 
same  agency.    We  all  know  that  the  Potato  disease  is  most 


prevalent  in  wet  soils  and  in  wet  summers.  Both  the  Potato 
and  Cucumber  are  what  may  be  termed  succulent  plants,  and 
both  by  their  roots  and  leaves  absorb  a  great  amount  of  mois- 
ture. We  must,  however,  also  bear  in  mind  that  they  exhale 
a  great  amount  of  vapour,  and  unless  there  is  sufficient  dry- 
ness and  ventilation  to  carry  it  off  they  must  re-absorb  it,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  animals,  disease  will  be  the  result.  As  Cu- 
cumbers flourish  in  heat  and  moisture,  I  believe  these  condi- 
tions may  be,  and  often  are,  carried  too  far  without  due  regard 
to  ventilation,  and  in  my  own  opinion  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  no  after-treatment,  however  careful,  can  stop  it, 
unless,  indeed,  like  the  cattle  plague,  it  be  stamped  out. 

I  suppose  the  question  that  all  wish  to  come  to  is.  How  to 
stamp  it  out  when  it  has  set  in  ?  I  cannot  illustrate  that 
better  than  by  reciting  a  case  which  has  come  under  my  own 
observation,  where,  I  believe,  the  disease  has  been  thoroughly 
stamped  out.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Black,  gardener  to  W. 
Clough,  Esq.,  Clifton  House,  York,  on  entering  the  gardens  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  found  the  disease  prevailed  very  much 
in  the  Cucumber  houses.  Duiing  last  winter  he  had  every 
particle  of  soil  and  dust  removed ;  every  rafter  and  all  the 
walls  and  floors  well  scraped,  washed  clean,  painted, 
whitewashed,  and  strongly  fumigated  with  sulphur.  The 
plants  were  started  gently,  not  at  all  strongly  fed  nor  excited 
into  rank  growth  at  first ;  and  now  he  has  a  house  of  Tele- 
graph Cucumbers  that  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  they  being  in 
beautiful  health,  and  exhibiting  not  the  least  sign  of  disease. 
It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  too  soon  to  form  a  decision ;  the 
disease  may  yet  appear,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  believe 
he  has  conquered  it.  If  it  should  prove  otherwise  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  correct  my  hasty  conclusion. 

The  question  suggests  itself  to  me.  Why  cannot  this  disease 
be  got  rid  of  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  so  infectious  that  the  germs 
may  lurk  about  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  and  whore  Cucum- 
bers have  to  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  summer  and  winter, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  escape  it.  But  let  there  be  an  entire 
cessation  for  a  time  to  stamp  it  out.  Do  any  of  those  who  are 
baffled  by  the  disease  mean  to  assert  that  if  they  had  a  new 
house  away  from  the  scene  of  their  former  disasters,  fresh  soil, 
and  fresh  plants,  the  disease  would  follow  them  ?  It  would  be 
curious  indeed  if  it  did.  Well,  as  they  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  that  proceeding,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  renovate  the 
old  structures,  paint  them  well  outside  and  inside ;  scour, 
scrape,  and  whitewash,  and  well  fumigate  with  sulphur.  I 
think  then,  like  my  friend  Mr.  Black,  they  might  reasonably 
expect  a  prevention  of  the  disease. — A  Tokkey. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  AT  BICTON. 

A  BOX  has  been  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Journal  of  Horti- 
OULTUEE  in  hopes  that  some  account  of  the  contents  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  It  will  be  perceived  that  one  of  the 
specimens  is  an  example  of  the  male  catkins  and  female  cones 
of  Araucaria  imbricata  on  the  same  branch.  The  tree  from 
which  the  branch  was  taken  has  still  about  thirty  catkins  and 
twenty-five  cones  upon  it.  The  present  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  observed  a  similar  phenomenon,  having  witnessed  both 
sexes  on  one  tree  in  the  Earl  of  Shannon's  pinetum  at  Castle 
Martyr,  near  Cork,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  when  I  concluded 
tbat  the  tree  is  not  diojcious,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
but  is  moncecious,  and  only  requires  time  and  proper  treatment 
to  develope  its  true  character. 

In  the  former  of  those  instances  the  subsoil  was  removed 
from  under  the  roots  of  the  tree  in  the  previous  autumn,  and 
proper  drainage  and  soil  substituted ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
trees  in  the  Araucaria  avenue  at  Bicton  were  heavily  top- 
dressed  with  suitable  soil  last  autumn.  Soon  afterwards 
twenty  of  them  showed  an  immense  number  of  catkins,  and 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months  they  have  been  truly 
beautiful,  the  trees  being  equally  studded  over  with  pale  lemon- 
coloured  catkins  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  sis.  One  of  the 
clusters  sent  can  only  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  trees  when  seen 
properly  furnished  in  their  winter  garb,  and  now,  when  the 
catkins  have  changed  to  pale  cinnamon,  the  contrast  is  no  less 
striking  and  beautiful. 

I  hope,  as  time'goes  on,  to  see  other  trees  producing  the  sexes 
in  company.  Meanwhile  it  would  prove  interesting  to  readers 
of  The  Jouesal  op  Hoeticdltuke  to  hear  of  trees  in  other 
places  which  miy  be  producing  catkins  and  cones  together.  At 
present  there  are  here  sixteen  trees  which  are  producing  cones 
only,  each  to  the  number  of  from  20  to  160,  one  tree  only  car- 
rying the  latter  number.    It  is  strange  that  all  these|cones 
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have  appeared  duiiog  Ihe  pat  spiincr,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  cones  which  appear  in  spring  equal  in  fertility 
those  which  show  in  the  autumn.  I  have  always  preferred 
to  see  cones  in  the  autumn  months,  such  cones  being  more 
likely  to  produce  perfect  seeds  in  the  autumn  following.  The 
others  I  have  generally  found  unsatisfactory.  Last  spring 
having  been  dry  and  v«ry  f  ivourable  to  the  dispersion  of  pollen, 
I  hope  to  have  a  harvest  of  fertile  cones  ;  and  should  your 
readers  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  I  may  at  a  future  period 
make  known  the  result. — R.  Begbie,  Bicton  Gardens. 
[Many  will  like  to  know  the  result. — Eds.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

June  21st. 

CojnNG  just  before  tlio  great  country  show  at  Nottiugliam,  coming 
also  just  after  a  series  of  great  shows,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
this  would  have  proved  a  very  attractive  Exhibition.  The  subjects 
invited  wore  few,  the  amount  otTered  in  prizes  wns  certainly  small,  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Exhibition  would  likewise  have 
been  small.  Not  so,  however,  for  there  was  for  a  minor  Show  a 
rather  large  array  of  subjects,  though  in  none  of  the  classes  was  the 
competition  very  strong. 

Classes  1  and  2  were  for  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  former  being 
■for  amateurs,  the  latter  for  nurserymen.  AmouRst  amateurs,  Mr.  J. 
Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  East  End,  Finchley,  was  first  with 
plants  from  3^  tol  feet  in  diameter,  trained  on  circular  wire  trellises. 
The  plants  were  in  excellent  bloom,  and  consisted  of  The  Bride,  blush 
white ;  The  Clipper,  Oliver,  and  Lord  Derby,  various  shades  of 
scarlet ;  Rose  Kendatlor,  pink ;  and  Monsieur  Rcndatler,  salmon. 
Mr.  Filce,  gardener  to  J.  Stutter,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  was  second 
with  smaller  plants,  of  which  Excellent,  Higbgate  Rival,  and  Chief- 
tain were  well  grown  and  bloomed,  and,  not  being  mneh  tied  out,  pre- 
sented n  better  appearance  tliau  jilants  less  naturally  trained.  Mr. 
"Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  was  third. 
Mr.  ^Yheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P,.  also  exhibited. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  thm-e  was  no  exhibitor.  In  that  for  six 
double -tlowcred  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  Carter  took  the  first  prize  with 
cxceediu^;ly  well-grown  plants  in  splendid  bloom.  The  varieties  were 
Wilhelm  Plitzer,  Victor  Lemoino,  and  Ville  de  Nancy,  scarlet ;  Marie 
Lemoiue,  Madame  Rudolf  Abel,  and  Madame  Michel  Buchner,  rose. 

In  the  amateurs'  Class  -1,  for  six  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to   II.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Twick- 
enham, took  the  place  of  honour  with  excellent  compactly-grown  ex- 
amples of  Lady  Cullum,  Lucy  Grieve,  and  Sophia  Cusack,  Golden 
Tricolors;  Charming   Bride,  Impcratrice  Eugenie,  and  Italia  Unita, 
Silver  Tricolors.     The  second  and  third  prizes  went  respectively  to 
Mr.  Welsh,    gardener   to   D.    Rutter,   Esq.,  Hillingdou,  and   Mr.  R. 
Goodwin,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bird,  Drayton  Green,  Ealing.     In  the  nur- 
serymen's class  Messrs.   F.  tt  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  were  first  with 
beautifully-grown   plants   of    Prince   of  Wales,    Lady   Cullum,    Rev. 
Joshua  Dix,  Sir  R.  Napier,  Sophia  Cusack,  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 
Second  camo  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  it  Sou,  of  St.  John's  Wood, 
with  fine  plants  of  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Peter   Grieve,   Mrs.    Grieve,  and 
Charming   Bride.      Mr.  Stevens,  Ealiug,  was  third  with  large  well-  j 
furnished  plants.     Mr.  T.  Petridge,  nurseryman,  Uxlridge,  sent  half 
a  dozen  plants  trained  to  single  stcraii,  15  inches  high,  and  forming  | 
flat  heads  18  inches  to  2  f  ^et  in  diameter.  These,  when  Letter  furnished 
with  loaves,  would  he  clTeetive  if  placed  well  below  the  eye  ;  at  present  i 
they  cannot   bo   said   to   bo   so.     Mr.    Townseud,    gardener   to   J.  C.  ' 
IMappin,   Esq.,  Clapham   Park,  sent   half  a  dozen  Gold  and  Bronze  j 
varieties.  [ 

In  Fuchsias,  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  j 
took  the  lead  with  plants  between  '.)  and  1  feet  high,  and  in  good  bloom, 
but  with  a  groat  prcpouderanco  of  light  kinds.  Starlight,  with  white  i 
BOpala,  and  Mrs.  Ballantine,  with  a  double  white  corolla,  were  two  of 
the  best.  Mr.  Weston,  who  took  the  second  prize,  had  very  woU- 
bloomed  plants,  about  IJ  foot  high,  of  Enoch  Arden  and  Conspicua. 
Mr.  Townscnd  was  third.  The  only  exhibition  iu  the  nurserymen's 
class  came  from  Messrs.  Wright,  Turner  Road,  Lee,  and  consisted  of 
])lant8  about  'A  feet  high,  iiud  blooming  very  freely.  The  best  twelve 
iu  8-inch  pots  came  from  Mr.  James  ;  the  plants,  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
wore  in  excellent  bloom,  more  especially  Starlight,  Daniel  Lambert, 
Avalanche,  Gipsy  Girl,  and  Killiecrankie.  Mr.  Weston  was  second. 
On  the  whole,  the  Fuchsias  were  not  equal  to  those  wo  have  seen  in 
previous  years. 

Of  Palms  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  sent  noble  specimens  of 
Latabia  borbouica,  Chamajrops  Fortuni,  Pha-nix  sylvostris,  Sabal 
Blacltburniana,  Aroca  Uitoscens,  Chamiirops  humilis,  Thrinax  ologanm, 
and  Jabma  spcctabilis.  Mr.  Williams  had  the  ly-st  prize,  and  the 
second  went  to  Mr.  Barley,  Hereford  Road,  Bnyswater,  who  had  also 
some  ver}'  fine  spcMMmfus  of  Chama>rops,  Corypha  australis,  Liviatonia, 
&c.  From  Mr.  Bull,  who  wns  third,  came  Aroca  Baueri  ;  Euterpe 
odulifl,  a  very  graceful  Palm  ;  Latania  rubra,  conspicuous  by  its  red 
leafstalks  and  rod-edged  and  ribbed  haves  ;  Areca  Uxtescens  ;  Ptytdio- 
Bperma  regale,  S:c,.  An  equal  fir.st  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  whoiie  exlubitioii  arrived  lute,  hut  was  of  especial  merit  botli 
for  the  choice  character  and  the  btan'y  of  his  specimens.      Among 


them  were  noble  Pho?nicophoriums,  viridifolium  being  of  a  dark  green, 
Calamus  lanatus  with  white  downy  stems,  Cocos  elegantissima  with 
pale  green  foliage  and  singularly  elegant,  Daimonorops  cinnamomea, 
Corypha  nivea,  and  Welfia  regia.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  had  a  first  prize. 

For  baskets  of  plants  ai  ranged  for  effect,  and  not  exceeding  3  feet 
in  diameter,  Miss  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  was  first  with  a  Dracsena 
iu  the  centre  surrouuded  by  Palms,  Ferns,  Marautas,  &c.,  and  edged 
with  Isolepis,  Ferns,  itc.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.  Mr.  Macintosh,  Hammer- 
smith, also  sent  a  basket. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  Denning  exhibited  a  fine  group  of 
Orchids,  taking  the  first  prize.  Among  these  were  several  beautiful 
kinds  of  Cattleya,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Vanda  tricolor  and  Bato- 
manni,  the  latter  a  very  fine  plant ;  Cypripedium  Veitchii  with  three 
large  (lowers ;  Dendrobium  Bensoniie,  suow  white,  orange  at  the  base 
of  the  lip,  with  two  dark  crimson  blotches ;  this  had  three  fine  spikes, 
and  had  a  magnificent  appearance  ;  Thunia  Bensonias ;  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  very  fine  ;  its  kindred  in  colour,  LiDliacinnabarina  ; 
the  new  Cypripedium  uiveum ;  Lycaste  Deppei  ;  a  fine  mass  of  Den- 
drobium Ptirishii ;  Barkeria  spectabilis,  and  Dendrochilam  filiforme, 
the  last  two  also  very  fine.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bull  also  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  among  which  were  good  specimens 
of  Acrides  Lobbi  and  odoratum,  Cypripedium  harhatum,  Ladia  pur- 
purata,  Vanda  tricolor,  and  Thunia  Bensonia3.  These  were  baclted 
with  a  very  graceful  Encephalartos  viUosus  and  several  Palms.  The 
third  j.rize  went  to  Mr.  Williams  for  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of 
Palms,  Yuccas,  Cycads,  Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants.  Among 
them  Todea  superba  was  extremely  fine.  So,  too,  was  Hymenophyl- 
lum  demissum  ;  and  Anthurium  Scherzeriauum,  though  a  little  passed, 
was  still  a  splendid  specimen. 

Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  sent  a  largo  group  of  fine-foliaged 
and  fiowering  plants,  including  several  fine  Palms.  From  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh, Hammersmith,  came  a  nice  collection  of  Antirrhinums. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  his  splendid  new  Zonal 
Pelargoniums — viz.,  Diana,  Sir  John  Moore,  lantbe,  lago,  Welling- 
ton, and  Haidee.  Some  of  these  were  perfectly  dazzling.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  also  exhibited  a  basket  of  Waltham  Bride,  white-variegated,  with 
pure  white  flowers.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  tt  Son  contributed  a 
numerous  collection  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  also  one  of  bedding 
Petunias,  and  a  basket  of  Pelargonium  elegantissimum,  a  small  varie- 
gated kind  of  the  Oak-leaved  race.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High 
Holboru,  sent  a  basket  of  the  pretty  feather-like  Trichiuium  Manglesii, 
and  Messrs.  Dick  Radchffe  tt  Co.  a  neatly- filled  Fern  case. 


FuuiT  Com;mittee.  —  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sngden  sent  a  collection  of  eleven  varieties  of  Lettuce, 
which  the  Committee  resolved  into  five  varieties — Covont  Garden, 
Long  Stander,  William  Robinson,  Early  Yellow,  and  White  Dutch, 
the  latter  being  the  old  White  Cabbage,  were  the  same.  The  Swede's 
Head  and  Red-edged  Victoria  were  the  same.  The  Cloche,  Tom 
Thumb,  and  Stone  Teuuisball  were  all  the  old  Tennisball.  All  the 
Year  Round  was  a  darker  green,  but  otherwise  similar  to  White  Cab- 
bage, and  White  Tennisball  was  smaller  and  firmer  than  White  Dutch, 
Mr.  James  Plumbridge,  gardener  to  Henry  Vallance,  Esq.,  Farnham 
Royal,  Bucks,  sent  a  basket  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberry,  remark- 
able for  size  and  beauty.  They  were  grown  iu  the  open  ground  with- 
out glass  from  first  year's  plants  planted  iu  November,  1870.  They  w^re 
unanimously  awarded  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  F.  N.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Essex,  sent  a  dish  of  Pre- 
sident Wilder  Strawberry,  a  large,  handsome,  bright  scarlet  variety, 
with  a  high  aroma  of  the  Hautbois.  It  was  awarded  a  special  certifi- 
cate. Mr.  J.  Douglas  also  sent  a  seedling  hybrid  Melon,  which  was 
not  suihciently  ripo.  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  sent  dishes  of  large 
and  handsome  fruit  of  Dr.  Hogg  and  Lucas  Strawberries. 

Flor.vl  Coaoiittee. — Mr.  J.  Eraser  in  the  chair.  There  was  on 
this  occasion  but  a  small  number  of  novelties  as  compared  with  meet- 
ings earlier  iu  the  season.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  a  first-class 
certificate  for  seedling  Pink  Godfrey,  a  pretty  purple-laced  variety  ; 
Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  several  other  seedlings,  of  which  Alice  had  a 
very  chaste  appoaraueo.  Mr.  Nye,  gardener  to  E.  Fostoi*,  Esq.,  Clewer 
Manor,  sent  several  new  Show  Pelargoniums.  Pompey,  with  dark  maroon 
top  petals  edged  with  deep  rose,  white  throat,  and  orange  scarlet  and 
crimson  lower  petals,  had  a  first  class  certificate ;  as  also  Prelatp, 
dark  top,  edged  with  rose,  white  throat,  lower  petals  crimson,  vein  d 
with  dark  crimson.  From  the  same  exhibitor  came  also  Ciusar,  Roe- 
crucian,  and  Achievement.  Mr.  George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nichc'- 
son.  Putney  Heath,  sent  several  seedling  Zimal  Pelargoniums;  and 
Mr.  Petridge,  nurseryman,  Uxbridge,  Blushing  Bride,  white- varie- 
gated, with  blush  white  flowers,  of  vigorous  good  habit  of  growth  ;  this 
received  a  second-class  certificate.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a 
collection  of  cut  Antirrhinums  and  Golden  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  of 
which  Salamander  and  Brilliant  wore  good  and  bright-coloured.  Mr. 
Knight,  florist,  Hailslmm,  exhibited  climbing  Rose  Princess  Louiso 
Victoria,  rose,  edged  with  blush,  said  to  be  of  robust  growth  and  to 
flower  in  lung  succession.  The  flowers  were  not  large,  but  evidently 
freely  produced.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  sent  a  number  of  new 
Tiieolor  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  Eckfoid,  gardener  to  (he  Earl  of 
Radnor,  Coleshill,  Silver  Tiieolor  Couuteiss  of  Radnor.  Some  of 
thobo  would  have  taken  awards  in   former  seasons,  but  it  is  diUicult  to 
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surpass  the  varieties  we  nlreody  have.  Mr.  Ecltfonl  likewise  sent 
several  promisinf;  seedling  Verbenas ;  aud  Mr.  Cripps,  Tuubridge 
"Wells,  Lobelia  Purity,  a  very  fine  pure  wLiite  variety. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  had  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  Thymus  citriodorus  aureo-marsiuatus,  with  the  leaves  dis- 
iiuctly  edged  with  yellow,  and  which  will,  doubtloBS,  prove  useful  as 
an  edging  plant.  From  Mr.  Caunell,  Woolwich,  came  Zonal  Pelar- 
igoninm  Master  Christine,  which  had  before  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, and  a  stand  of  Verbenas.  Mr.  Braf^g,  Slough,  sent  stands  of 
fancy  Pausies  and  Pinlts.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybrid^e,  exhibited 
a  very  fine  stand  of  Lilies,  among  which  were  several  varieties  of 
L.  Thunbergiaunm,  L.  canadenso  liavum,  L.  umbellatum,  &c.  This 
gentleman  is  well  known  as  au  entlinsiastic  cultivator  of  the  Lily 
'tribe  ;  and  that  he  has  a  rich  collection,  and  can  grow  it  well,  was 
abundantly  testified  by  his  specimens.  For  these  a  special  certifi- 
cate was  given.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  of  Covent  Garden,  also  ex- 
hibited cut  hloorai  of  a  number  of  Lilies  and  of  Spanish  Irises. 
From  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  came  two  varieties  of  Lilium  fulgens ; 
and  the  same  exhibitor  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Passifiora  vxtifolia,  or  Tacsonia  Buchanani,  a  brilliant-coloured 
Passion-flower. 

Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  T.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Meadow  Bank,  near 
Glasgow,  had  a  special  certificate  for  magnificent  cut  specimens  of 
Aerides  Veitchii  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandra},  the  flowers  of  the 
latter  of  unusual  size  and  beauty.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  received  a  second-class  certificate  for  Phajus  Mar- 
shallire  with  pure  white  flowers  and  a  lemon-coloured  lip.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  came  cut  specimens  of  Bougaiuvillea  speciosa,  grown 
in  a  cool  conservatory  along  with  Camellias,  and  quite  equal  in 
i)eanty  of  floral  leaves  to  those  from  warmer  structures. 


THE    GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-eif^btli  anniversary  festival  of  this  lustitntion  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsf^ate  Street,  on  Taesday  last,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  H.S.H.  Prince  Teok  presided,  and  after  the 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  enthusiastically  received,  he 
gave  the  toast  of  tiie  evening — viz.,  "  Continued  Success  and  Pro- 
sperity to  the  Institution."  In  doing  so  he  urged  its  claims  for  in- 
creased support,  and  while  so  many  of  the  leading  men  in  horticul- 
ture were  connected  with  it,  both  as  subscribers  and  in  its  management, 
•it  was  not  likely  any  aid  bestowed  would  be  thrown  away.  One  great 
feature  was,  that  the  pensioners  {numbering  sixty),  wore  allowed  to 
live  in  any  part  of  the  Idngdom  ;  and  another,  the  preference  given  by 
the  rules  to  subscribers  over  non-Bubscribers,  bo  that  a  man  reaps 
what  he  has  sown. 

Mr.  Wrench,  the  Treasurer,  with  whose  name  the  toast  was  coupled, 
thanked  the  Prince  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  advocated  the 
^jlaims  of  the  Institution,  and  was  not  surprised  that  the  Priuce  should 
feel  himself  a  gardener,  for  there  was  rarely  a  horticultural  exhibition 
at  which  ho  was  not  to  be  seen  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  He  had 
also,  as  usual,  to  return  thanks  to  those  good  friends  who  had  so 
liberally  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  room — Messrs.  Veitch, 
Lee,  Turner,  and  Williams,  and  he  wished  he  could  have  added  the 
^ameB  of  some  contributors  of  fruit,  the  paucity  of  which  he  con- 
sidered a  disgrace.  Before  ho  sat  down  he  had  to  mention  that  he 
had  received  a  cheque  for  £50,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter 
•from  Dr.  Hogg : — 

"  Some  time  ago  I  undertook,  after  consulting  a  few  friends,  to  raise  a 
subscription  for  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgewortb,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  elTorts  he  has  mado  during  a  long  life  to  advance  the  art  of 
horticulture.  Although,  liy  desire  of  Mr.  Rivers,  no  special  clTorts  were 
used,  and  no  direct  application  was  made  to  anyone,  a  sum  was  raised 
which  proved  moro  than  sufficient  for  the  object  intended. 

"The  portrait  has  boon  secured  and  handed  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Ijindley  Library,  at  South  Keusington,  whore  it  may  now  be  seen  sus- 
pended in  the  Council  Hall  ot  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

"  I  have  a  balance  remaining  of  ±'50,  which  I  havo  proposed  to  Mr. 
Rivers  to  add  to  the  funded  stock  of  the  Gardeners'  Bonovolont  Institu- 
■tion,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure,  with  his  consent,  to  hand  you  a  cheque 
'for  that  amount. 

"  The  only  condition  which  accompanies  this  gilt  is,  that  a  special 
paragraph  be  printed  in  all  the  annual  stntoQionts  of  the  Institution, 
setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  gift  as  a  testimony  to  Mr.  Itivers. 

"I  trust  that  this  may  be  the  precursor  of  many  such  contriliutions  to 
•the  funds  of  the  Gardeiors' Benevolent  Institution;  and  that  they  who 
wish  to  honour  those  who  are  worthy  of  honour  will  not  think  their  testi- 
monial the  loss  honoured  because  it  has  been  given  in  aid  of  the  comforts 
of  their  needy  and  suffering  brethren." 

The  next  toast  was  the  health  of  the  Chairman  and  that  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary,  the  proposer  remarking  that  ever 
since  His  Highness  kad  come  to  England  he  had  identified  himself 
with  horticulture,  and  now  as  President  of  the  Royal  Botanic,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  he  was  still  moro 
closely  connected  with  it.  With  regard  to  the  Princess  Mary,  they 
linew  that  she  not  only  took  a  great  interest  in  gardening,  hnt  was 
better  versed  in  its  science  than  many  of  themselvos.  The  Kov.  Mr. 
Kogers  in  a  humourous  speecli  proposed  "  The  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Botanic  Societies,"  associated  with  tlie  names  of  Mr.  Bateman 
and  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  who  each  returned  thanks.    "  The  Secretary," 


and  "The  Ladies,"  having  been  given,  the  proceedings  terminated, 
Priuce  Teck  before  departing  closely  examining  the  plants  with  which 
the  room  was  tastefully  decorated. 

We  understand  that  the  total  amount  subscribed  at  the  dinner  was 
between  .tIlOO  and  £150. 

Aa  usual  at  these  meetings,  the  Secretary  placed  the  representatives 
of  the  press  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  where  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
the  speeches  from  the  platform. 


SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  IN   THE  OPEN 

AIR. 

The  following  from  the  north  of  Liverpool  may,  I  think,  be 
a  novelty,  and  will  therefore  deserve  a  corner  in  your  interest- 
ing Journal.  In  digging  over  a  bed  planted  last  year  with 
Geraniums  I  met  with  about  a  dozen  seedling  Geraniums, 
growing  vigorously,  all  having  their  second  pair  of  leaves, 
some  zonal-marked,  aud  others  plain.  I  have  removed  some 
to  the  greenhouse,  and  a  few  remain  where  the  seeds  first 
dropped.  Here  will  be  some  strong  constitutions  for  the 
far  north  (?)— L.  Eosookla. 


GARDENS  FOR  COTTAGERS. 

We  have  lately  had  brought  to  our  notice  a  very  useful 
little  book,  written  by  the  Kev.  G.  Huntington,  Eeotor  of 
Tenby,  entitled  "  Amusements  and  Healthy  Recreations  far 
the  People  ;"  from  it  we  extract  the  following  : — 

"  I  can  say  that,  from  my  own  observation,  few  things  have 
done  more  good  than  the  plan  of  allotting  small  portions  of 
ground  to  working  men,  to  be  cultivated  by  them  in  their 
leisure  hours.  I  once  heard  it  objected  by  a  churlish  farmer, 
that  if  you  give  your  labourers  a  piece  of  ground  to  till  on  their 
own  account,  they  would  reserve  their  energies  for  this  object, 
and  neglect  their  master's  work.  But  the  very  contrary  was 
found  to  be  the  case,  for  the  best  cultivated  gardens  belonged 
to  the  most  laborious  and  conscientious  labourers.  In  the 
town  of  Wigan,  allotment  grounds  were  assigned  by  two  mill- 
owners,  deservedly  respected  for  the  interest  which  they  have 
always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  their  operatives,  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  the  results  have  been  such 
aa  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  these  benevolent 
men. 

"  In  a  village  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  tenants 
to  whom  this  boon  had  been  granted,  subscribed  for  and  pre- 
sented to  their  landlord  a  silver  snuff-box,  in  token  of  their 
gratitude.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  all  landowners,  and 
employers  of  labour  and  capital,  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  allotment  system  wherever  practicable ;  and  I  would  urge 
it  on  the  double  ground  that  spade  husbandry  will  improve  the 
land  itself,  as  much  as  the  simple  and  inexpensive  recreation 
of  gardening  will  benefit  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  towns- 
men the  benefits  are  incalculable.  No  one  who  does  not  live 
amid  the  smoke  and  din  of  a  large  town  can  estimate  the  plea- 
sure which  a  few  flowers  are  capable  of  conferring,  nor  the 
influence  which  this  taste  has  in  rendering  coarser  pursuits 
distasteful.  Many  a  time  has  a  bunch  of  flowers  brought  a 
measure  of  happiness  to  a  bed-ridden  sufferer ;  many  a  poor 
seamstress,  debilitated  by  late  hours  and  a  confined  room,  has 
found  her  sole  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  few  little  plants 
which  somehow  continue  to  live  on  the  little  balcony  out- 
side her  window,  in  spite  of  the  smoke,  and  fog,  and  malaria 
of  the  city.  Many  a  time,  as  I  can  testify,  has  the  flower 
garden  kept  the  father  of  a  family  from  the  village  ale- 
house. 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  gardening  is  too  laborious  to  be 
considered  a  recreation.  Possibly  it  may  be  so  to  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  ;  but  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  thought  bo  by  a 
shoemaker,  or  by  anyone  whose  occupation  is  sedentary. 

"  To  other  pleasing  incidents  I  may  allude,  although  I  am 
scarcely  at  liberty  to  mention  names.  I  know  of  more  than 
one  gentleman's  mansion  where  the  produce  of  the  green- 
house is  devoted,  year  by  year,  to  the  purpose  of  decorating 
town  churches.  In  an  '  out-of-the-way'  village  in  Lancashire, 
flower  beds  are  regularly  cultivated  by  young  factory  girls,  wbo 
rise  at  four  or  five  on  Easter-day  morning  to  adorn  the  church 
with  the  fairest,  and  sweetest,  and  choicest  flowers  they  can 
produce.  Again,  I  have  seen  village  maidens  welcome  a  happy 
iyoung  bride  by  strewing  her  way  to  church  with  flowers,  as  if 
to  symbolise  their  good  wishes,  that  fl  jwers  and  not  thorns, 
happiness  and  not  cares,  might  be  her  portion.    And  who  has 
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not  noticed  the  carefully-attended  grave,  strewed  with  fresh 
flowers  day  by  day,  by  some  loviog  wife  or  sister,  and  planted 
with  choicest  shrubs  ?  as  though,  to  use  the  words  of  Keble, 
the  mourners  would  I  e 

'  Gathering  from  every  loss  and  grief 
Hope  of  new  spring  and  endless  home.' 

"  You  all  know  that  this  has  been  done  by  our  Queen  ever 
since  her  great  loss ;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
Her  Majesty  places  a  fresh  wreath  on  the  Prince  Consort's 
tomb  every  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  wedding-day,  and  day 
of  his  death." 

FRUITING  OF  LONICERA  AUREO-RETICULATA. 

The  following  additions  to  your  memoranda  in  regard  to  the 
flowering  of  this  beautiful-foliaged  climber  have  reference  to 
its  growth  in  more  northern  localities  than  any  of  those 
mentioned  in  your  last  two  numbers.  A  pillar-trained  plant 
bloomed  in  1867  in  the  garden  of  John  Eussel,  Esq.,  at  May- 
field,  Falkirk,  and  a  plant  grown  by  my  sister  on  the  south- 
east front  of  a  house  at  Brodley,  Carse  of  Gowrie,  has  flowered 
in  each  of  the  last  four  seasons.  Some  of  these  flowers  have 
been  succeeded  by  ripened  berries,  and  I  have  three  seedling 
plants  reared  from  those  of  1868,  none  of  which  have  any 
reticulated  markings  or  other  symptoms  of  variegation,  their 
leaves  being  all  of  a  uniform  green.  The  parent  plant  of  these, 
which  grows  on  the  rich,  strong,  clayey  soil  for  which  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie  is  proverbial,  has  a  much  more  vigorous  habit,  and  is 
also  more  distinctly  or  richly  reticulated  than  any  I  have  seen 
on  lighter  and  drier  soils. — William  Goerie,  Bait  Lodge,  York 
BoaO,  Trinity,  Edinhtirgh. 


FRUIT  GROWIMG  COMMERCIALLY. 

{Continued  from  page  ^23.) 

The  Plum. — Certainly  none  of  our  other  hardy  fruits  present 
so  great  a  diversity  in  colour,  size,  flavour,  and  appearance  as 
the  Plum.  From  the  small  sweet  Damson  upwards  to  the 
largest  yellow  or  dark-coloured  Plum,  all  grades  of  size  and 
colour  are  represented ;  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  the 
bearing  qualities  of  the  finer  sorts ;  thus  in  general  the 
commoner  ones  will  be  found  the  most  profitable,  but  the  in- 
tending planter  ought  to  ponder  well  before  he  embarks  too 
extensively  in  planting  Damsons,  as  the  number  of  trees  of  this 
fruit  has  been  multiplied  so  many  times  in  the  last  few  years 
that  it  is  possible  Damsons,  as  an  article  of  profit,  may  have 
seen  their  best  days.  Eat  we  will  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  the  character  of  different  soils  has  been  gone  into 
while  treating  on  the  Apple,  I  may  here  say  that  although  I 
have  advised  the  Apple  to  be  planted  on  the  ragstone  district, 
I  would  suggest  the  sandstone  for  the  Plum  ;  and  some  of  those 
deep  friable  loams  that  are  often  met  with  in  valleys  or  at  the 
base  of  hills,  plentifully  interspersed  with  stones,  are  suitable 
sites  for  a  Plum  orchard,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  now  and  then 
a  good  soil  overlying  clay  might  do  pretty  well ;  but  avoid  all 
shallow  soils  and  also  damp  ones  ;  and  as  shelter  and  other  con- 
ditions, in  which  climate  bears  so  extensive  a  part,  have  to  be 
considered  as  well,  we  will  dismi.^s  this  matter,  and  speak  of 
these  requirements  to  an  orchard's  doing  well  hereafter.  At 
the  same  time  I  may  say  that  some  excellent  plantations  of 
Plums  are  met  with  now  and  then  on  soils  overlying  the  rag, 
but  I  should  call  these  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule  in  the 
matter. 

Pears. — This  fruit  is  not  generally  so  productive  as  the  Apple 
and  Plum,  as  the  finer  kinds  of  Pears  do  not  always  bear  well 
as  ordinary  orchard  trees ;  the  best,  perhaps,  for  market  pur- 
poses being  the  early  kinds,  and  they  usually  bear  best  also, 
but  as  each  district  has  its  peculiar  kinds,  which  practice  has 
proved  to  be  best  adapted  to  that  district,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
give  advice  in  this  matter,  but  may  say  that  in  general  the 
Pear  likes  a  drier  soil  and  situation  than  the  Apple  and 
Plum,  and  the  tree  roots  deeper.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  mountain  tree ;  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  shelter  more 
than  either  of  those  named,  and  does  best  in  dry  situations 
sloping  to  the  west,  where  the  effect  of  the  early  morning  sun 
after  a  frost  in  spring  ia  less  disastrous  to  the  blossom  ;  but  the 
principal  requirement  insisted  upon  ia  dryness  at  the  root,  with 
plenty  of  depth  of  soil,  not  too  highly  manured,  for  although 
the  latter  mny  inorease  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  is  rot  always 
favourable  to  its  fruitfulness. 

The  CnniiiiY. — Unlike  most  of  our  other  hardy  fruits,  this 
does  sot  boast  of  a  British  origin,  but  is  said  to  have  been 


imported  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence  the 
Apricot  also  came.  It  has,  however,  been  sufiioiently  natural- 
ised with  us  as  to  be  regarded  as  quite  hardy,  so  far  as  enduring 
winter  frost  is  concerned,  but  its  bloom  and  early  shoots  are 
especially  liable  to  damage  by  the  late  spring  frosts  we  so  often 
have,  and  one  or  two  nights,  or  even  one  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
blight  the  hopes  of  the  expectant  grower.  A  dry  soil,  but  not  a 
shallow  one,  seems  to  suit  it  best,  and  shelter  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  cold  winds  may  be  expected  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Perhaps  the  best  site  for  a  Cherry  orchard  is  one  slop- 
ing to  the  west,  as  the  sun  is  somewhat  later  in  shining  on 
the  frost-stiiiened  blooms  at  the  end  of  April  or  first  few  days 
in  May,  when  we  so  often  have  "  a  nipper."  I  may  here  observe 
that  I  do  not  recommend  such  a  site  for  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
especially  Apples,  for,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  at  blooming 
time,  there  almost  invariably  happens  to  be  a  high  wind  from 
the  S.W.  some  time  early  in  September,  which  does  much 
harm  to  the  fruit  crop  that  is  so  exposed  to  its  influence.  Bat 
as  the  Cherries  are  usually  gathered  long  before  this  time,  no- 
damage  is  done.  The  roots  of  the  Cherry  are  also  impatient 
of  injury,  and  but  little  pruning  of  the  top  is  advisable.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  not  to  till  a  Cherry  orchard,  but  to  sow  it  with 
grass  seeds.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  this  fruit  only,  in 
order  that  the  number  of  trees  together  may  be  worth  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  man  to  scare  away  the  birds  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  The  character  of  the  soil  has,  perhaps,  more  to- 
do  with  the  success  of  the  Cherry  than  with  that  of  any  other 
fruit,  and  damp  soils  are  unfit  for  it,  while  on  dry,  and  other- 
wise suitable  situations,  the  Cherry  tree  attains  as  great  a  size 
and  lives  as  long  as,  or  even  longer  than  any  of  our  other  hardy 
fruits,  and  the  oldest  varieties  we  have  seem  not  to  be  afSictecf 
with  constitutional  debility,  as  some  favourite  kinds  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.  Mayduke  Cherries  still  thrive  vigorously, 
while  Eibston  Pippin  Apples  and  Green  Gage  Plums  are  rarely 
met  with  in  a  healthy  state.  But  the  great  drawback  to  Cherry 
culture  is,  as  stated,  the  danger  of  our  lata  spring  frosts  injur- 
ing, nay,  even  destroying,  the  expanded  blooms,  and  rendering 
it  hopeless  to  look  for  a  crop  ;  a  portion  may  perhaps  escape, 
but  it  is  only  one  season  in  five  or  six  that  is  a  good  one  for 
Cherries. 

Gooseberries. — The  very  indifferent  positions  often  assigned 
to  this  fruit  hardly  give  it  that  fair  chance  to  do  well  which  it 
deserves.  Crowded  underneath  the  spreading  branches  of  larger 
trees,  it  has  but  a  poor  chance  to  do  well,  yet  it  succeeds  even 
there.  I  am  not  sure  but  a  plantation  entirely  of  this  fruit 
would  pay  as  well  as  any ;  at  all  events,  where  a  large  extent 
of  orchard  is  contemplated,  a  portion  ought  to  be  Gooseberries. 
They  come  in  earlier  in  the  season  than  any  fruit,  and  give  em- 
ployment where  that  is  wanted,  besides  which  Gooseberries  will 
grow  on  ground  not  so  well  adapted  for  Plums  and  other  fruits. 
We  often  enough  see  good  fruit  produced  on  stiff  retentive 
soils,  and  although  wet  ones  cannot  be  called  favourable,  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  certainly  so  ;  for  the  north-west  of  Eng- 
land, say  Lancashire,  and  Scotland,  produce  better  Gooseberries 
than  Kent,  although  I  am  not  so  sure  the  ciop  is  always  so 
heavy,  but  believe  it  is.  Two  great  drawbacks  to  ihe  cultiva- 
tion of  this  fruit  are  the  injuries  caused  by  small  birds  to  the 
swelling  buds  in  February,  and  now  and  then  the  serious  attacks 
of  caterpillar.  There  seems  to  be  something  difficult  to  account 
lor  in  both  these  visitations ;  both  being  capricious  and  not  easily 
arrested  ;  the  first  evil  being  all  accomplished  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  latter  often  making  its  appearance  all  over  a 
plantation  at  once,  when  the  attack  is  a  serious  one.  At  times 
there  is  not  a  caterpillar  to  be  met  with,  while  in  some  seasons 
their  attack  is  prolonged  late  into  the  summer,  fluctuating 
between  none  at  all  and  an  almost  universal  attack.  I  may 
here  mention  that  an  old-fashioned  cottagers'  remedy,  which 
I  have  been  told  by  one  who  practised  it  for  some  forty  years  or 
more,  and  who  asserted  it  never  failed,  is  to  scatter  soot  around 
the  collar  and  stem  in  winter  or  spring,  the  idea  being  that  the 
caustic  properties  of  the  soot  were  fatal  to  the  larva  of  the  cater- 
pillar that  might  be  deposited  there,  but  the  instructions  were 
never  to  omit  a  winter's  dressing.  How  far  the  return  of  fruit 
for  market  will  repay  this  must  be  left  for  the  grower  to  find 
out,  but  the  remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  is  a  practicable  one, 
and  not  by  any  means  expensive. 

Red  and  White  Curkants. — The  first-named,  especially, 
would  seem  to  be  better  grown  on  the  flat,  rich  alluvial  soil 
bordering  the  Thames,  than  in  Kent;  nevertheless,  good  fruit 
is  grown  in  places.  A  deep  rich  soil  seems  to  suit  them  best, 
but  not  by  any  means  a  damp  one.  But  this  fruit  is  rarely 
allowed  a  site  to  itself,  being  often,  like  the  Gooseberry,  planted 
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under  large  trees,  where  it  is  Burprieing  it  bears  at  all,  yet  it 
does  so  when  everything  is  favourable.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
pruning  is  objectionable  to  me  ;  a  too-close  spurring-in  causes 
all  the  fruit  to  be  collected  together,  whereas  if  more  young 
wood  were  left  every  year,  the  fruit  would  be  more  scattered, 
and  in  cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  let  it  hang  long  on  the 
bushes,  there  can  be  no  question  but  it  keeps  better  singly  than 
when  in  large  clusters  of  bunches. 

Black  Cokeanis. — Differing  widely  from  the  last  in  every 
way,  this  hardy  fruit  is  benefited  by  moisture  both  in  the  air 
and  at  the  root — not  that  it  likes  a  stagnant  wet  soil,  but  it 
will  thrive  in  a  moister  one  than  any  of  our  other  fruits,  and 
those  seasons  when  it  fails  to  do  well,  arising  from  blight,  I 
believe  the  cause  to  be  lack  of  moisture  rather  than  any  defect 
of  the  bloom,  as  the  plant,  although  accommodating  enough  to 
succeed  tolerably  well,  even  on  dry  stony  places,  is,  evidently, 
not  at  home  there,  finer  fruit  being  grown  when  it  is  planted 
near  a  rivulet,  or  other  moist  place.  Its  hardy  and  accommodat- 
ing character,  however,  gives  it  a  claim  to  notice,  and  some  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  in  great  demand  as  a  market  fruit,  but  consign- 
ments to  London  from  other  districts  than  Kent  have  kept  the 
prices  down,  so  that  it  is  not  so  popular  as  it  was.  As  an  under- 
growth, however,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  inost  profitable  of  any,  and 
is  otherwise  deserving  of  attention. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Trees. — I  confess  not  being  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  management  of  these  to  make  any  observations 
on  them  at  all  likely  to  be  useful,  but  believe  them  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all  our  fruits  when  well  grown,  and  they  seem 
to  do  best  on  the  dry  slopes,  where  a  good  depth  of  soil  rests 
on  a  ragstone  foundation,  portions  of  the  latter  in  a  broken 
condition  being  found  on  the  surface,  and  water  only  found  at 
the  depth  of  30  or  -iO  feet,  perhaps  ;  but  I  am  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  this  tree  to  give  any  useful 
hints  upon  it,  so  must  pass  it  over. 

Strawberries. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  better  fruit  of 
this  might  be  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  than 
is  done  near  London,  only  the  carriage  is  attended  with  expense 
and  serious  loss  to  the  fruit.  The  success  of  the  growers  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  I  attribute  to  the 
lavish  application  of  manure ;  the  fruit  in  general  not  being 
good-tasted,  especially  that  grown  where  town  sewage  is  used, 
but  size  and  appearance  are  conditions  of  so  much  importance 
at  market  that  all  other  things  fade  before  them.  Believing 
therefore  that  the  supply  for  Ljndon  is  already  met  in  the  dis- 
tricts nearer  where  it  is  wanted,  I  should  not  like  to  embark  in 
this  branch  at  so  great  a  distance.  I  may,  however,  say,  that 
next  to  the  deep  alluvial  soils  of  valleys  by  the  side  of  rivers, 
the  sandstone  formation  is  most  suitable  for  Strawberries, 
while  calcareous  soils,  or  those  tending  that  way,  rarely  pro- 
duce good  crops. 

Easpbeekies. — A  fruit  requiring  special  gathering  for  market, 
and  it  ought  only  to  be  sent  there  in  water-tight  vessels  as  the 
juices  run  out.  It  is  often  an  unsatisfactory  article  both  for 
buyer  and  seller,  as  the  first-named  often  questions  whether  all 
the  juice  the  fruit  is  swimming  in  when  it  reaches  London  was 
not  gathered  with  it  from  the  bushes ;  and  certainly  there  is 
every  scope  for  increasing  the  quantity  by  the  same  means  as  are 
adopted  with  milk;  but  as  tbia  is  not  our  purpose,  we  may 
say  that  although  the  Strawberry,  as  before  remarked,  dislikes 
a  calcareous  soil,  this  plant  luxuriates  in  one,  and  the  best 
examples  of  good  cultivation  I  have  met  with  are  of  this  kind  ; 
depth  of  soil  and  a  little  more  moisture  than  most  other  kinds 
of  fruit  delight  in,  are  also  requisite  to  enable  the  plant  to  ripen 
off  its  later  fruit  to  advantage. 

Pruning. — From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
little  has  been  said  about  the  pruning  of  the  respective  trees, 
for  the  reason  that  the  general  mode  adopted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood cannot  well  be  improved  upon,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  old  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  which  I  would  certainly  advise 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  so  long  without  using  the  knife,  as  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  severe  pruning  of  an  old  tree  is  bad,  and  the 
popular  opinion  that  no  good  arises  from  it  is,  certainly,  too 
true,  whereas  if  a  slighter  pruning  had  taken  place  some  years 
sooner  the  tree  might  have  been  kept  in  better  order,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  much  occasion  for  those  severe  cuttings 
which  we  so  often  see ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to  out  down  and 
regraft  old  trees,  as  they  very  often  fail  some  four  or  five  years 
afterwards,  that  it  would  be  better  to  replace  the  tree  with  a 
young  one,  or  better  still  to  replace  the  whole  orchard,  perhaps, 
for  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  orchards  met  with  have 
stood  too  Ion,;  to  be  profitable.  Of  course,  a  tenant-at-will  is 
onwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  rearing  a  new  one,  and  pro- 


longs the  old  one  year  after  year,  with  a  decreasing  produce. 
Assuming  that  some  one  had  the  privilege  of  dictating  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  perpetuate  a  certain  amount  of  orchard 
for  one  hundred  years,  the  question  would  be,  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  have  three  or  four  sets  of  trees  during  that  time  or 
not.  My  view  would  certainly  be  to  have  four,  or,  perhaps,  one 
more  than  that.  Of  course,  this  proposition  is  liable  to  excep- 
tions, as  trees  in  some  places  show  unmistakeable  appearances 
of  declining  health  at  fifteen  years,  as  much  so  as  others  do  at 
thirty,  and  certain  kinds,  as  the  Hawthornden  Apple,  &c.,  canker 
and  die  off  much  sooner  than  others  ;  therefore  I  would  advise 
these  kinds  to  be  planted  by  themselves,  so  that  the  whole 
plantation  could  be  renewed  at  once,  and  not  piecemeal,  as  is 
the  case  where  certain  kinds  dwindle  away.  In  the  pruning  of 
young  standard  trees,  the  practice  of  the  neighbourhood  in  not 
heading  them  down,  or  rather  not  cutting  them  in,  the  first 
year  is,  I  think,  excellent,  and  the  moderate  cutting  they  get 
afterwards  is  also  good,  and  I  may  observe  I  am  no  advocate 
for  that  severe  pruning  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  we  sometimes 
see  adopted,  of  cutting  away  every  particle  of  new  wood  much 
the  same  as  is  done  with  the  Filbert  and  Cob  tree.  In  a  very 
windy  place  it  may  be  excusable,  but  I  question  whether,  in 
point  of  utility,  it  matches  the  ordinary  standard,  with  a  well- 
proportioned  head ;  while,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  everything  that  can  be  called  ornamental,  that  the 
term  ugliness  is  more  appropriate  ;  but  we  need  say  little  more 
on  the  subject  of  pruning,  beyond  the  general  observation  that 
a  vigorous-growing  young  tree  ought  not  to  be  so  much  cut  as 
one  of  moderate  growth,  rather  try  and  cut  some  of  its  principal 
roots  a  bit,  to  check  its  growth  and  throw  it  into  a  bearing  con- 
dition. Long  gross  shoots  of  Plums  might  be  shortened  in 
summer  if  they  can  be  got  at,  but  Apples  and  Pears  may  as  well 
finish  their  growth. 

Situation. — Having  already  given  the  character  of  soil  best 
suited  to  each  tree,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  describe  the 
site,  and  this  I  am  aware  that  local  circumstances  often  de- 
termine. One  thing,  however,  I  would  say,  that  when  the 
soil  and  other  things  seem  favourable,  a  site  sloping  to  the 
north  is  not  to  be  despised  for  Apples  and  Pears,  for,  although 
one  facing  the  west  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  little  later  in 
receiving  the  unwelcome  visit  of  a  bright  sun  after  a  frosty 
morning,  it  is  not  so  exposed  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
south-westerly  winds  we  generally  have  once  or  more  during 
the  fruit  season.  In  1869  and  1870,  I  believe  it  was  about  the 
10th  of  September  each  year,  and  some  orchards  were  almost 
stripped  on  the  last  occasion.  A  west  aspect,  however,  may  be 
favourable  for  Plums,  for  they  are  mostly  gathered  before  the 
storms  that  precede  the  equinox  take  effect.  Slopes  facing  the 
east  are  not  bo  good,  those  to  the  south  are  frequently  in  Filberts 
or  Cobs ;  but  all  have  some  advantages  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  without  knowing  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
place. 

Planting  New  Orchaeds. — Where  it  is  contemplated  plant- 
ing a  new  orchard  to  produce  fruit  for  market,  only  the  very 
best  soils  and  situation  suitable  for  such  purposes  ought  to 
be  operated  upon.  The  great  competition  in  the  trade,  which 
we  may  say  is  yearly  increasing  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
leaves  small  chance  of  our  again  obtaining  those  high  prices 
for  fruit  which  were  common  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  so 
that  the  intended  planter  should  well  consider  what  chances 
he  has  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  good  fruit,  for  it  must  be 
quantity  that  will  remunerate  him.  A  fancy  price  for  a  small 
quantity  of  a  very  choice  kind,  however  tempting  the  sound  may 
be,  is  not  the  thing  to  look  to  ;  tbe  buyers  of  such  things  are  few ; 
besides,  if  they  were  increased,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
foreign  growers  would  step  in  and  successfully  compete  with  the 
fancy  grower,  as  they  now  do  with  the  general  one,  so  that  it  is 
only  advisable  to  look  to  the  million  as  customers  ;  and  if  many 
of  the  indifferent  orchards  now  in  existence  were  done  away 
with,  and  replaced  with  others  on  more  favourable  sites,  dis- 
carding at  the  same  time  some  of  the  old  varieties  of  fruit,  it 
is  likely  that  this  kind  of  husbandry  might  again  become  a  re- 
munerative one.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  only  advise  fruit  plantations  to  be  made  on  such  soils  and 
situations  as  are  described,  because  they  are  tbe  most  likely  to 
pay,  and  not  because  those  of  a  contrary  description  cannot  be 
made  productive.  On  the  contrary,  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  can  make  a  desert  fruitful,  but  the  calculating  fruit- 
grower, who  reasonably  expects  a  guinea  returned  for  every 
pound  expended,  will  naturally  pause  before  he  commits  him- 
self to  any  of  those  plausible  schemes  that  have  for  their 
starting  point  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  and  the 
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uncertainty  of  receiving  more  than  a  certain  per-centage  of  it 
back  again,  snob  for  instance,  as  the  plan  of  dwarfing  Apple 
and  other  fruit  trees  into  diminutive  objects,  so  as  to  have  so 
many  thousands  of  them  upon  an  acre.     The  careful  planter 


will  first  coneider  what  a  thoussnd  trees  will  cost,  andja  little 
reflection  will  enable  him  to  foresee  that  everything  will  be 
dwarf  as  well  as  the  trees — the  purse  of.the  planter,  in  the  first 
instance,  alone  excepted. 


AN  AURICULA   STAGE. 
The  accompanying  figures  represent  a  stage  capable  of  con-  |  wood,  but  this  can  be  of  brick  as  well.     There  is  a  gutter  at  the 
taining  from  100  to  120  blooming  plants.     It  is  built  against  a  |  back,  as  well  as  one  at  the  bottom,  but  the  back  one  is  used  be- 
wail and  facing  north ;  the  ends  are  of  brick,  and  the  front  of  I  cause  of  the  height  of  the  wall ;  were  the  wall  lower  it  would 


1,1.1.1 


I  I 


J  I 


I       .      I 
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Front  Elevation. 

a,  Gutter  at  back  wall,    b,  Gutter  in  front,    d^  Door. 
Height  to  apex  of  roof,  7  feet  8  inches. 
Height  in  front,  6  feet. 

not  be  necessary.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  two  battens, 
moveable,  and  leaving  a  space  between  them;  there  are  six 
shelves.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  panes  of  glass  are  large,  ad- 


End  VieTv. 

Height  of  front  boarding  and  end  brickwork,  3  feet. 

Height  of  front  sashes,  3  feet. 

Length,  10  feet.  Width,  4  feet  8  inches. 

visedly  so,  as  they  look  so  much  better.     The  sashes  in  fronfe 
move  up  and  down  like  windo>vs'— D.,  Deal, 
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Some  of  the  north-conntiy  floral  exhibitions  are  now  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  London  ones  ;  in  fact,  we  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
London  shows  now  equal  in  quality  and  variety  the  Manchester  Show. 
Next  in  importance  is  Leeds,  and  after  Leeds  ifl  that  which  was  held 
in  York  last  week  on  the  Wednesday,  Thureday,  and  Friday.  The 
"weather  was  inauspicious,  for  the  rain,  which  was  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  agriculturists  and  insuring,  we  hope,  an  abundant  harvest,  was 
damping  to  the  ardour  of  sightseers,  and  we  believe  there  never  hardly 
were  fewer  gathered  together  on  the  second  day  of  the  Show,  which  is 
nsually  the  people's  day,  than  this  year.  The  arrangements  of  the  tents 
are  very  effective,  and  might  well  be  adopted  by  other  societies,  a  large 
circular  tent  300  feet  in  circumference  occupying  the  post  of  honour, 
and  having  the  large  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  staged  in 
the  centre.  There  were  five  large  long  marquees  radiating  off  from  it 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  largest  was  devoted  to  Pelargoniums 
(Show,  Fancy,  and  Zonal),  Fuchsias,  and  bedding  plants;  a  smaller 
one  to  Koses,  both  cnt  Koses  and  pot ;  a  third  to  ornamental-foliaged 
plants ;  a  fourth  to  fruit  and  Orchids ;  and  a  fifth  to  the  smaller 
specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

The  specimen  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Cole  and 
Son,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon  were  very  fine,  noticeably  a  plant  of  Cattleya 
Moesiffi  of  Mr.  Dixon,  of  which  we  think  we  have  rarely  seen  a  better- 
bloomed  specimen.  Pot  Roses  were  exhibited  well  by  Mr.  G.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Douglas  ;  Mr.  Edwards  having  the  largest  bloom,  while  Mr. 
Douglas  had  the  freshest  foliage. 

The  only  exhibitors  of  cnt  Roses  were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Ches- 
hnnt ;  Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hereford;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  York;  and 
in  each  case  the  awards  were  in  the  order  named,  Messrs.  Paul  carry- 
ing off  all  the  first  honours.  In  their  forty-eight  they  practically  solved 
a  question  which  was  asked  in  Tue  Jouhnal  of  Hokticultiire  a 
abort  time  since,  by  exhibiting  Devoniensis  and  Climbing  Devoniensis 
in  the  same  stand.  We  should  be  sorry  to  disqualify  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  we  much  doubt  if  they  ought  to  be  shown  as  distinct 
Roses.  Messrs.  Paul  A.'  Son,  for  instance,  are  now  sending  out  a 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  a  sport  originating  from  a  strong  shoot  of 
Victor  Verdier  ;  are  they  eventually  to  be  shown  as  distinct  Roses  ?  i 
This  is  a  question  which  is  ytt  doubtful.    Amongst  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  I 


forty-eight  were  very  good  examples  of  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  AhhO 
Girandier,  Camille  Bernaidin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  nearly  the  best 
General  Jacqueminot  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  ths 
old  veteran  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  TLoy  also  had  one 
of  the  best  blooms  of  MoJOle  de  Perfection  we  have  ever  noticed  in  a 
stand.  In  their  thirty-six,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Marquise  de  Morte- 
mart, and  in  that  of  twenty-four,  three  trusses  of  each  kind,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Xavier  Olibo,  Vicomtesse  de  Vesins,  and  M.  Eugene  Verdier 
were  especially  noticeable  ;  the  latter  we  think  a  great  acquisition. 

Among  Mr.  Cranston's  Roses  the  best  were  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady.  air 
exceedingly  fine  bloom  ;  Annie  Wood  ;  Baroness  Rothschild,  a  little 
overblown,  but  beautiful  in  the  delicacy  of  its  colouring  ;  Homere,  anfi 
Alfred  Colomb.  He  also  exhibited  the  best  blooms  of  Felix  Genercv 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  though  its  shape  will  preclude  it  from  ever  being 
among  the  first-class,  yet  owing  to  its  being  a  variety  in  point  of 
colour  it  will  be  nseful  in  a  stand.  Mr.  Edwards  showed  some  good 
samples  of  General  Jacqueminot,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  J.  Nesmith, 
a  variety  which  we  are  little  acquainted  with,  and,  considering  that  all 
his  Roses  were  gathered  from  under  glass,  from  a  house  only  recently 
erected,  and  from  Roses  not  yet  established,  the  blooms  which  he- 
exhibited  did  him  great  credit. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  Exhibition  was  the  Pelar- 
gonium tent.  Here  Mr.  Edwards  carried  oil  the  chief  honours,  being  firsft 
for  Show  Pelargoniums,  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  bedding 
plants.  There  was  no  very  new  feature  among  the  bedding  plants,  with 
the  exception  of  Senecio  argentea,  a  new  silvery-foliaged  plant,  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Backhouse.  The  Ageratums  Tom  Thumb  and 
Imperial  Dwarf  also  were  well  exhibited.  Among  Bronze  Geraniums 
Crown  Prince  and  Ebor  held  a  conspicuous  position,  and  we  hardly 
remember  to  have  seen  so  great  a  difference  in  colouring  as  between 
two  plants  of  Ebor,  which  were  staged  alongside  each  other;  one  off 
them,  a  large  plant,  was  quite  green,  almost  the  colour  of  Lady  Con- 
stance Grosvenor,  while  the  other  was  rich  bronze  and  gold.  Tho 
Tricolors  were  good.  Flambeau  (so  like  Sophia  Dumaresque  that  it  ia 
barely  to  be  distinguished,  if  at  all),  was  well  shown  in  several  collec- 
tions, and  Lady  CuUum  was  certainly  the  best.  In  Nosegays  and 
Zouals,  Indian   Yellow,  Lo   Grand,  and  Amy  Hogg  were  the  best ; 
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Gipper    and    Lord  Derby  also  being  well  shown.    Mr.  Edwards's 
TuchsiaB  were  good. 

Among  the  Orchids,  the  qnestion  struck  us  whether  Cypripedinm 
barbatum  superbum  and  Cypripedinm  barbatnm  gigantenm  were  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  shown  as  two  separate  varieties  in  a  class  of  six 


Orchids.     We  should  lilie  to  know  the  opinion  of  Orchid-growers  on 
that  point. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  management  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  Show,  and,  which  is  always  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, on  the  fairness  of  the  awards. 


FREMONTIA  CALIFORNICA. 


The  following  notes  on  this  groat  acquisition  to  our  shi-ublDery 
borders  appeared  in  the  "Botanical  JIagazino"  for  1866  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Hooker  : — "  A  very  singular  and  beautiful  hardy 
Californian 
shrub,  imported 
by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  which  flower- 
ed at  their  mn- 
series  in  June  of 
the  present  year. 
It  is,  undoubted- 
ly, the  choicest 
early- flowering 
shrub  introduced 
of  late  years,  and 
more  than  rivals 
the  Forsythias  in 
many  respects.  It 
was  discovered 
during  Colonel 
Fremont's  ad- 
vontui'ous  United 
States  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in 
1846,  and  bears 
the  name  of  that 
gallant  officer 
and  highly-dis- 
tinguished ex- 
plorer. 

"The  botani- 
cal characters  of 
Fremontia  are 
very  anomalous. 
It  was  referred  to 
a  new  section  of 
Bombace^  (Fre- 
montiere)  by  its 
founder,  and  cor- 
rectly placed  a- 
long  with  the 
famous  Hand- 
plant,  Cheiroste- 
mon  (Tab.  nostr. 
513.5),  and  the 
stamens  were  de- 
scribed as  five, 
with  two-celled 
anthers.  On  the 
other  hand,  cer- 
tain considera- 
tions of  affinity 
and  structure  in- 
duced Mr.  Ben- 
tham  and  myself, 
follomng  Dr. 
Torrey,  to  regard 
the  apparently 
two-celled  an- 
thers of  this  plant 
and  Cheirosfe- 
nion  as  consist- 
ing of  two  con- 
fluent single- 
ceUed  anthers,  whence  we  referred  both  to  the  order  Malvaceaj 
instead  of  Sterouliacese.     I   must  confess,  however,  that  after 


Fremontia  californica. 


examining  living  specimens  of  Fremontia,  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  the  Fremontiete  back  to  Sterctiliaceaj,  placing  it  next  to 
the  tribe  Sterculieaj.     It  is  a  woody  shrub,  attaining  10  feet  in 

its  native  coun- 
try, and  resem- 
bling a  Fig 
tree." 

The  first  liv- 
ing plant  of  the 
Fremontia  in 
Europe,  and  for 
a  long  time  the 
only  one,  was 
raised  at  Chis- 
wick  in  1851, 
from  the  only 
seed  that  vege- 
tated out  of  a 
packet  received 
from  Mr.  Robert 
Wrench,  of  Jacob 
Wrench  &  Sons, 
39,  King  William 
Street,  London 
Bridge.  All  ef- 
forts to  propagate 
it  proved  vain, 
and  when  the- 
Hurticultm'al  So- 
ciety fell  into  dif- 
ficulties, the  plant 
was  sold  in  April, 
1859,  to  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son  for  £37 
16s.,  and  we  be- 
lieve subsequent- 
ly died. 

The  re- intro- 
duction of  the 
plant  is  due  to  the 
enterprise  of.  the 
Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  obtained 
seeds  through  one 
of  the  Lobbs, 
from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadn^,. 
■where,  as  well  as 
in  Mariposa,  the 
plant  is  found 
growing  wild. 
These  seeds  have 
furnished  the 
plants  from  which, 
Messrs.  Veitch. 
have  exhibited 
flowering  branch- 
es in  the  May 
and  June  of  the 
present  year,  as- 
well  as  some  years 
ago. 

The  plant  is  a 

shrub,  growing  from  i  to  10  feet  high,  and  bears  an  abundance  of 
rich  yellow  flowers  fully  2  inches  in  diameter. 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Siihtrojncal  Garden,  or  Beauty  of  Form  in  the  Flower  Garden.    By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.    London  :  John  Murray. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  what  is  called  "subtropical  |  welcome.      It  may  be  necessary  for  ns  to  state,  for  the  in- 
gardening,"  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Robinson's  will  come  with  a  |  formation  of  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  meant  bj  sub- 
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tropical  gardening,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  garden  decoration  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  masBes  or  of  isolated  specimens 
oE  plants  having  a  luxuriant  growth  and  large  pioturesgue 
foliage,  and  which  are  generally  indigenous  to  tropical  or  sub- 
t  opical  climates,  giving  to  the  places  where  they  are  planted 
B)mewhat  of  the  eiiect  of  a  tropical  vegetation.  When  the 
system  was  first  introduced,  the  term  may  have  been  applic- 
able enough,  but  as  it  is  now  practised  it  is  arbitrary  and  un- 
meaning, for  many  of  the  plants  employed  are  neither  tropical 
nor  subtropical.  The  system,  nevertheless,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called,  is  one  which  has  introduced  new  features  to 
our  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  are  at  once 
bold  and  pleasing  in  their  effects,  and  wherever  there  is  space 
eulficient  to  practise  this  style  of  decoration,  it  is  desirable  to 
some  extent  to  introduce  it. 

In  the  work  before  us  Mr.  Robinson  has  very  ably  treated 
the  subject  as  a  distinct  branch  of  decorative  gardening.  In 
Lis  introduction  he  enters  fully  into  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject  of  forming  these  gardens.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  descriptions  and  excellent  wood  engrav- 
ings of  all  the  plants  used  in  subtropical  gardening,  and  many 
lists  of  plants  adapted  for  various  purposes  of  subtropical  gar- 
•dsning.  Of  the  descriptions  we  take  as  an  illustration  the 
familiar  Canna : — 

"  If  there  were  no  plants  of  handsome  habit  and  graeefnl  leaf  avail- 
able for  the  improvement  of  our  flower  gardens  but  these,  we  need  not 
despair,  for  they  possess  almost  every  quality  the  most  fastidious  could 
■desire,  and  present  a  useful  and  charming  variety.  The  larger  kinds 
make  grand  masses,  while  all  may  be  associated  intimately  with  flower- 
in<4  plants — an  advantage  that  does  not  belong  to  some  free-growing 
things  like  the  Castor-oU  plant.  The  Canna  ascends  as  boldly,  and 
spreads  forth  as  fine  a  mass  of  leaves  as  these,  but  may  he  closely 
grouped  with  much  smaller  subjects.  The  general  tendency  of  most 
■of  our  flower-garden  plants  is  to  assume  a  flatness  and  dead  level,  so 
to  speak  ;  and  it  is  the  special  quality  possessed  by  the  Cannas  for 
counteracting  this  that  makes  them  so  valuable.  Even  the  grandest 
of  the  other  subjects  preserve  this  tameness  of  upper-surface  outline 
^hen  grown  in  great  quantities:  not  so  these,  the  leaves  of  which,  even 
when  grown  in  dense  groups,  always  carry  the  eye  up  pleasantly  from 
the  humbler  plants,  and  are  grand  aids  in  effecting  that  harmony  which 
is  so  much  wanted  between  the  important  tree  and  shrub  embellish- 
anents  of  our  gardens  and  their  surroundings,  and  the  dwarf  flower-bed 
vegetation.  Another  good  quality  of  these  most  useful  subjects  is  their 
power  of  withstanding  the  cold  and  storms  of  autumn.  They  do  so 
Tjetter  than  many  of  our  hardy  shrubs  and  plants,  so  that  when  the 
last  leaves  have  been  blown  from  the  Lime,  and  the  Dahlia  and 
Heliotrope  have  been  hurt  by  frost,  you  may  see  them  waving  as  grace- 
fully and  as  green  as  the  vegetation  of  a  temperate  stove.  Many  of 
the  subtropical  plants,  used  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  are  so  tender 
that  they  go  off  in  autumn,  or  require  all  sorts  of  awkward  protection 
at  that  season  ;  but  the  Canuas  last  in  good  trim  till  the  borders  must 
be  cleared.  All  sheltered  situations,  places  near  warm  walls,  and  nice 
snugly-warmed  dells,  are  suitable  positions  for  them.  They  are  gene- 
rally used  in  huge  and  ugly  masses,  both  about  Paris  and  London ; 
but  their  true  beauty  will  never  be  seen  till  we  learn  to  place  them 
tastefully  here  and  there  among  the  flowering  plants — jnst  as  we  place 
sprigs  of  graceful  Fern  in  a  bouquet.  A  bed  or  two  solely  devoted  to 
them  will  occasionally  prove  very  effective  ;  but  enormous  meaning- 
less masses  of  them,  containing  perhaps  several  hundred  plants  of  one 
variety,  are  things  to  avoid  and  not  to  imitate.  As  to  culture  and 
propagation,  nothing  can  be  more  simple :  they  may  be  stored  in 
winter,  as  readily  as  Potatoes,  under  shelves  in  the  houses,  in  the  root- 
room,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere,  if  covered  up  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
And  then  in  spring,  when  we  desire  to  propagate  them,  nothing  is 
-easier  than  pulling  the  roots  in  pieces,  and  potting  them  separately. 
Afterwards  it  is  usual  to  bring  them  on  in  heat,  and  finally  harden 
them  off  previous  to  planting  out  in  the  middle  of  May  ;  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  practice  is  desirable,  as  some  kinds  are  of  a  remarkably 
lardy  constitution,  and  make  a  beautiful  growth  if  put  out  without  so 
much  as  a  leaf  on  them.  The  soil  for  all  Cannas  shotJd  be  deep,  rich, 
find  light. 

"  In  rambling  through  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  I  once  came  upon  a 
tuft  of  Canna  springing  up  strongly  through  a  Box-edging — pretty  good 
evidence  that  it  had  remained  there  for  some  years.  Upon  inquiring 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  garden  I  found  this  was  the  case,  and  that  ho 
liad  no  doubt  of  the  hardiness  of  several  other  kinds.  They  were 
planted  not  more  than  8  or  10  inches  deep.  When  we  remember  that 
the  Cannas  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  jdants  we  use  for  giving 
grace  and  verdure  to  the  flower  garden,  this  surely  is  a  hint  worthy  of 
being  acted  upon,  as,  of  course,  they  will  prove  equally  hardy  with  us. 
Considering  their  diversity  of  colour  and  size,  their  graceful  pointed 
habit  and  facility  of  propagation,  we  must  concede  them  the  first  place  ; 
but  their  capability  of  being  used  by  anybody  who  grows  ordinary  bed- 
■ding  plants,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  preserved  so  very  easily 
through  the  winter,  enhance  their  value  still  more.  Cannas,  jirotected 
by  a  coating  of  litter,  have  been  left  out  in  Battersea  Park  through 
severe  winters,  and  dui-ing  the  unfavourable  summer  of  18G7  attained 
a  height  of  nearly  12  feet.    Where  it  is  desired  to  change  the  arrange- 


ments as  mnch  as  possible  every  year,  it  may  not  be  any  advantage  Jo 
leave  them  in  the  ground,  and  in  that  case  they  may  be  taken  up  wilt 
the  bedding  plants,  and  stored  as  simply  and  easily  as  Carrots.  Wher- 
ever they  are  grown  as  isolated  tufts,  in  small  groups,  or  in  small  beds, 
it  will  be  best  not  to  take  them  up  oftener  than  every  second  or  third 
year.  These  noble  plants  would  also  adorn  the  conservatory,  which 
is  often  as  devoid  of  any  dignified  vegetation  as  the  unhappy  flower 
gardens  which  are  seen  all  over  the  country.  Few  subjects  would  be 
more  effective,  none  more  easily  obtained." 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
We  regret  very  much  to  announce  the  premature  death  ol 
one  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cripps,  nnrserymar), 
Tunbridge  Wells.    He  was  a  few  months  more  than  thirty. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OABDEN. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  apply  salt  to  Aqyaragus  and  Sea-kale 
beds ;  about  1  lb.  to  a  square  yard  is  sufficient ;  it  is  a  great 
waste  to  lay  it  on  after  the  plants  have  ceased  growing,  par- 
ticularly when  the  soil  is  at  all  cold  and  stiff.  Stimulants 
applied  now  will  enable  the  roots  to  lay  up  a  good  store  of 
organisable  matter  for  another  season,  and,  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  salt,  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  should, 
if  possible,  be  made.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  treatment 
will  be  perceived  in  the  autumn,  by  the  plants  retaining  their 
green  colour  much  longer  than  the  others  not  so  treated,  and 
in  spring  by  increased  size  and  productiveness,  evidently  show- 
ing that  the  longer  the  functions  of  the  plants  can  be  preserved 
by  the  application  of  stimulants,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
matter  stored-up  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  planting-out  of 
Cape  and  other  Broccoli,  Cahhages,  Cauliflowers,  Kales,  and 
Winter  Greens  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  every  vacant 
space  should  now  be  kept  well  filled-up.  The  trenches  for  the 
main  crops  of  Celery  should  now  be  prepared  ;  for  this  purpose 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  Peas  are  very  applicable.  The 
shade  from  the  Peas  will  be  very  useful  to  the  Celery  in  its 
earliest  stages,  and  the  Peas  will  be  entirely  removed  by  the 
time  they  are  likely  to  be  injurious.  Continue  to  top  Beans 
and  Peas  as  they  advance,  and  keep  them  well  gathered  as 
they  become  fit  for  table.  Make  another  sowing  of  Peas.  The 
Early  Frame  is  the  best  sort  for  this  and  the  next  sowing, 
after  which  there  is  little  chance  of  their  coming  to  perfection. 
Another  sowing  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  may  be  made  for 
succession,  and  advancing  crops  both  of  these  and  Scarlet 
Runners  should  be  well  thinned-out.  Keep  the  soil  about 
them  well  forked-up  and  pulverised.  Continued  experience 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  fork  is  much  the  best  instrument 
that  can  be  used  amongst  all  wide-planted  crops.  Continue  to 
make  occasional  sowings  of  Lettuces,  the  White  Silesian  for 
stewing,  and  the  Gold  Cos,  Bath  Cos,  and  Green  Cos  for 
salads.  Keep  Turnips  well  thinned-out,  and  watered  when 
needful ;  make  sucoossional  sowings.  See  that  Tomatoes  are 
kept  well  thinned-out  and  nailed  to  the  wall. 

EKUIT    GARDEN. 

Strawberries  will  now  require  timely  applications  of  water 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  fruit  must  be 
protected  from  birds.  A  trustworthy  boy  is  far  cheaper  and 
better  than  popping  at  them  from  morning  till  night.  The 
nailing-in  of  the  young  wood  of  wall  trees  must  be  continually 
followed  up.  The  breastwood  of  Pears  should  now  be  broken  off 
within  a  few  joints  of  the  base,  carefully  retaining  the  leaves. 
The  opinions  of  practical  men  are  divided  on  this  point,  but 
after  many  trials  I  retain  the  system  of  removal  as  being  the 
neatest  and  most  effectual.  Of  course,  a  due  supply  of  young 
shoots  must  be  laid-in  to  fill-up  all  present  or  prospective 
vacancies.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  thin-out  the  young  canes  of 
Raspberries.  Pinch-out  the  tops  of  young  shoots  of  Figs,  and 
thin  the  fruit  if  too  thick.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  on  the  open 
walla  are  set  they  should  be  well  thinned,  the  trouble  of  doing 
this  is  amply  repaid. 

FLOWER  GAEDEN. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  propagating  border 
varieties  of  Pinks.  Many  methods  have  been  recommended 
for  increasing  the  Pink,  all  more  or  less  successful  in  their 
results ;  but  those  who  chiefly  grow  them  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  flower-garden  borders  will  find,  now  that  so  much 
time  is  taken-up  with  other  matters,  that  the  plan  propounded 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Meams  is  more  speedily  performed, 
acd  is  attended  with  as  great  success  as  the  wearisome  and 
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tedious  mode  oi  propagating  by  pipings.  Choose  a  shady  and 
rtioist  situation,  add  some  sand  when  digging  the  ground,  and 
Biake  it  smooth  and  fine.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  slips  ;  take  oiJ  slips 
from  the  old  plants  by  pulling  them  downwards  ;  do  not  dress 
them  in  any  way,  neither  smooth  the  rough  end  nor  shorten 
the  grass ;  lay  the  slip  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  press  it  into  the  soil  in  a  doubled  form  with  one  hand, 
and  set  the  grass-side  upwards  with  the  other,  let  it  be  well 
watered,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  No  shading  is  re- 
quired. See  that  a  good  number  of  Pansy  cuttings  are  put  in. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  should  now  be  taken  up,  and  after 
they  are  dried  stored  away  in  some  dry  room.  Let  the  beds 
be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible  for  planting.  Those  bulbs 
which  are  placed  in  the  borders,  and  which  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  and  lively  appearance  of  the  flower  garden  and  shrub- 
bery during  the  spring  months,  should  now  have  some  at- 
tention ;  those  which  require  it  should  now  be  taken  up.  I 
would  recommend  that  this  be  done  annually,  but  only  when 
necessity  requires.  An  acquaintance  with  the  difierent  species 
win  direct  the  cultivator  in  his  operations  in  this  respect. 
Some  species,  for  instance,  form  new  bulbs  beside  the  old 
ones,  and  in  course  of  time  become  so  crowded  as  to  become 
weak  and  cease  to  flower ;  others  form  the  new  bulbs  under 
the  old  ones,  and  at  last  get  so  deep  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect ;  others,  again,  form  their  new  bulbs  over  the  old  ones, 
and  send  them  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  hoe,  the  rake,  or  frost.  All  those  which 
require  taking  up  should  be  lifted  now  and  housed  till  autumn. 
The  evergreens  in  general  will  now  have  done  shedding  their 
leaves  for  a  while,  and  a  more  general  cleaning  than  usual 
should  take  place  in  dressed  grounds. 

GEEENHODSE    AND    CONSEEVATOET. 

Many  of  the  plants  here  being  at  this  period  of  a  somewhat 
ephemeral  character,  means  must  be  constantly  resorted  to  in 
order  to  insure  a  continual  succession  of  gaiety  until  the  frost 
sets  in,  when  the  gap  will  be  filled  up  with  Chrysanthemums, 
the  Camellia,  Chinese  Primroses,  and  several  other  midwinter 
flowers.  The  latter  constitute  a  division  by  themselves,  of 
course,  and  lead  the  way  to  the  forced  flowers  of  returning 
spring.  Those  who  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  such  matters  will 
always  take  care  to  have  a  surplus  stock  in  hand  after  the 
massing  is  completed.  Such  stock  should  be  most  ample — not 
less,  but  more  than  is  wanted,  in  order  to  provide  against  gaps 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  to  supply  the  various  in-door  demands. 
All  spring-propagated  stock  remaining  in  the  store  pots  should 
be  potted  ofi  forthwith,  and  placed  on  or  plunged  in  ashes  in  a 
spot  sheltered  from  the  wind.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and 
other  tender  annuals  for  succession  should  receive  their  last 
shift  before  they  become  pot-bound,  and  plenty  of  the  Achi- 
menes  family  should  he  potted-off,  some  in  large  masses.  Some 
of  the  best  Scarlet  Geraniums  should  be  selected  for  flowering 
next  winter.  They  should  be  rapidly  grown  and  frequently 
stopped.  Towards  August  they  will  become  pot-bound ;  they 
must  not,  however,  be  shifted,  but  merely  hardened  in  a  very 
exposed  situation  until  the  end  of  September,  in  order  to  have 
them  sturdy  and  very  short-jointed.  A  light  and  warm  shelf 
near  the  glass  will  thus  make  them  objects  of  great  interest  all 
the  ensuing  winter.  Let  the  Fuchsias  have  ample  supplies  of 
water,  and  provide  succession  stock  in  case  of  exhaustion. 
The  early-flowering  Pelargoniums,  now  rather  exhausted, 
should  have  the  bulk  of  their  tops  removed  and  made  into 
cuttings.  The  old  stools  may  then  be  thrown  on  their  sides 
in  a  shady  situation  until  they  break  buds  half  an  inch  in 
length,  when  they  must  be  disrooted  and  repotted  in  rather 
smaller  pots.  Exhausted  Cinerarias  may  be  put  in  an  old 
frame  or  pit  and  fumigated.  They  may  then  be  cut  down  and 
turned  out  into  a  raised  bed  in  the  garden.  They  will  there 
feed  and  produce  an  abundance  of  suckers  with  a  little  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  watering,  &o. 

STOVE. 

Frequent  syringings,  accompanied  by  moist  floors  and  other 
surfaces,  will  be  needful  with  the  ordinary  stove  stock.  With 
regard  to  Orchids,  some  little  moderation  is  necessary,  especi- 
ally when  the  weather  takes  a  sudden  change.  Some  of  the 
Orchids  will  now  require  a  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  top- 
ping-up,  and  a  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  as  to  insects.  Bar- 
keria  spectabilis,  the  Lycastes,  and  Odontcglossum  grande  seem 
to  enjoy  the  temperature  of  a  cool  greenhouse  without  fire. 

PITS  AND  FEAMES. 

Before  all  the  plants  are  turned  out  select  some  of  the  best 
for  store   plants,  especially  Heliotropes,    Salvias,    Petunias, 


shrubby  Calceolarias,  &c.     Give  them  a  good  shift,  and  plao© 
them  in  a  sheltered  situation. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAEDBN. 

At  last  delightful  warm  rains  with  a  genial  south  wind. 
The  change  produced  in  a  few  days  is  almost  magical — the 
meadows,  the  corn  crops,  and  the  Turnips  are  all  looking  so 
happy  and  thankful.  Some  of  our  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
to  which  in  expectation  of  rain  we  had  given  a  fair  soaking  of 
sewage,  seem  now  to  be  rather  luxuriant.  In  addition  to  what 
we  stated  a  few  weeks  ago  about  sewage,  let  us  impress  on  our 
younger  readers  that  perhaps  of  all  times  the  best  to  apply  it 
is  just  before  rain  is  expected.  All  manure-waterings  in  the 
open  air  are  then  moje  beneficial,  and  there  is  less  risk  of 
giving  an  overdose. 

Watering  and  Water-Collecting.— li  is  not  long  ago  that  we 
knew  a  clever  young  gardener  who  actually  chose  a  dull  foggy 
day  to  water  a  number  of  plants,  and  was  found  fault  with 
accordingly,  and  nothing  would  be  listened  to  in  the  way  of 
reason  or  explanation.  "  Oh,  Mr.  F.  knows  what  he  is  about> 
and  he  was  watering  on  a  bright  sunny  day — that  is  the  time  to 
give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  watering."  We  have  watered 
in  bright  sun  as  well  as  "  F.,"  because  we  could  not  help  it, 
and  we  generally  accompanied  such  watering  with  some  means 
for  keeping  the  water  in  the  ground,  and  preventing  the  suii 
evaporating  it  into  the  air.  After  the  ground  and  the  air  are 
warm  the  best  of  all  times  for  watering  is  the  evening,  because 
the  plants  have  then  the  best  opportunity  of  absorbing  and 
using  up  the  liquid  applied;  and  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
garden  may  water  then.  But  in  many  large  places,  and  more 
especially  where  the  bulk  of  the  water  must  be  brought  by 
horse  power,  the  gardener  is  often  glad  to  use  the  water  when 
he  can  obtain  it.  This  does  not  at  all  alter  the  principle  in- 
volved in  watering  in  bright  or  in  dull  drizzly  weather ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  as  the  result  of  much  expe- 
rience, that  the  gardener  who  was  found  fault  with  ought  to 
have  been  complimented,  and  at  least  his  reasons  for  doing 
such  a  thing  at  such  a  time  ought  to  have  been  listened  to. 
When  men  who  think  as  well  as  work  are  thus  treated,  neecJ 
we  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  who  attend  to  their  duties 
merely  as  a  work  of  routine,  and  trouble  themselves  nothing 
about  the  reason  why  ?  We  wish,  however,  that  the  emplojers 
of  gardeners  could  be  induced  to  see  the  difference  between  an 
intelligent  agent  who  will  vary  his  operations  according  to 
varying  circumstances,  and  thus  make  the  most  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  merely  good  working  machine  who  can  only 
work  well  in  a  definite  way. 

Writing  now  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  while  the  thunder- 
is  pealing  and  the  warm  rains  descending  so  nicely,  the 
question  aptly  occurs,  "  Would  you  have  watered  at  all  if  you 
had  known  that  such  rains  were  coming?"  Well,  in  general 
terms  and  for  general  things  perhaps  not;  but  then  how  were 
we  to  know  that  we  were  to  have  heavy  rains  for  several  con- 
tinuous days  instead  of  one  ?  The  ground  was  so  dry,  that 
until  this  afternoon  all  the  warm  rains  only  went  down  to  a 
very  small  depth  from  the  surface.  They  refreshed  the  foliage 
and  produced  vapour  about  the  plants,  but  they  did  but  little 
to  reach  the  roots.  Even  now  all  we  have  had  as  yet  has  not 
gone  down  very  deeply,  and  therefore  in  the  cases  formerly 
indicated,  as  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and  Cabbages,  we  have  ne 
doubt  that  the  watering  with  sewage  has  well  repaid  all  the 
labour.  The  effects  have  been  most  striking.  Peas  have  filled 
and  swelled  most  rapidly  ;  and  Cauliflowers,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions refused  to  budge,  have  swelled  their  beautiful  snow- 
white  heads,  and  made  us  forget  all  about  the  cold  parching 
winds,  in  which  so  few  things  would  progress  as  we  wished. 

We  have  now  plenty  of  water  in  our  tanks  and  reservoir^, 
and  we  only  regret  that  so  much  that  fell  on  roads  and  walks 
has  run  to  waste.  We  know  that  many  make  remarks  on  our 
fears  about  water.  Those  who  have  a  pretty  large  place  to 
keep  as  neat  as  possible,  and  with  whom  water  is  almost  6B 
costly  as  the  cheap  wines,  will  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy. 
Certainly  with  our  experience,  and  were  our  young  days  coming 
back,  we  would  not  take  charge  of  a  garden  without  knowing 
something  of  the  water  supply. 

We  are  doing  much  to  save  the  water  that  falls,  but  there  are 
a  few  simple  facts  which  we  wish  to  notice  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned,  and  as  bearing  on  what  was  lately  stated  in 
reference  to  tanks  and  connecting  pipes,  and  purity  and  clear- 
ness of  water. 
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We  have  two  lean-to  orchard-houBes  in  a  line,  and  a  tank 
made  at  the  end  of  one  to  receive  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
roof  of  both.  From  the  one  house  the  water  has  to  pass  only 
a  short  distance  to  the  tank ;  from  the  other  it  has  to  cross 
from  front  to  back  outside  the  wall,  and  then  flow  80  feet  under 
ground  before  it  reaches  the  tank.  From  the  house  nearest 
the  tank  the  water  poured  in  from  the  spout  right  merrily  this 
evening.  Had  it  done  so  from  the  other  house  the  tank  would 
Jiave  had  nearly  a  double  supply.  After  nearly  two  hours  of 
drenching  rain  scarcely  a  drop  came  from  the  farther  house, 
•though  the  water  ran  and  disappeared  from  the  spout  as  freely 
iia  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Then  where  could  the  water 
-go?  Well,  it  is  no  mystery  to  us.  Contrary  to  our  expressed 
wish  to  have  either  metal  pipes,  or  hard-burned  earthenware 
■pipes  with  cement  joints  under  ground,  for  a  paltry  saving  com- 
mon soft-burned  earthenware  pipes  were  used  ;  and  as  we  were 
"forced  to  be  away  at  the  time,  we  have  always  thought  that 
more  mortar  was  used  for  the  joints  than  cement ;  at  any  rate, 
contrary  to  our  expressed  wish,  all  was  covered  up  before  we 
returned.  The  least  defect  in  the  joints,  and  the  porosity  of 
-the  pipes,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  non- 
appearance of  the  water  in  the  tank.  For  some  trifling  sup- 
posed saving — in  reality  a  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  aflair, 
the  tank,  &i  respects  this  house,  was  made  in  vain.  luftead  of 
hogsheads  we  had  not  quarts.  We  shall  endeavour  to  have  all 
overhauled  before  long.     Such  a  fact  ought  to  be  a  warning. 

Another  instance  has  just  come  under  our  notice.  A  pretty 
little  chapel  has  just  been  cleaned  and  renovated.  Of  all 
places,  churches  and  chapels  ought  to  be  patterns  at  least  of 
oealness  and  cleanliness.  The  position  of  the  place  in  question 
•is  very  good,  the  ends  standing  north  and  south,  the  ground 
sloping  gently  to  the  south  in  front,  and  all  open  sward  com- 
mon. At  the  north  end  there  is  barely  a  yard  of  ground, 
abutting  against  a  high  hedge  bank.  With  strange  perversity, 
contrary  to  what  the  slightest  consideration  would  dictate,  the 
spouting  at  the  sides  of  the  roof  is  taken  to  this  confined  sunk 
north  end,  and  to  a  common  brick  drain  there.  It  was  ad- 
vised to  bring  the  wattr  to  the  south  front  at  once,  but  the 
■trustees  satitfied  themselves,  by  pouring  buckets  of  water  down, 
that  the  water  did  eome  from  the  drain,  and  so  things  remain 
as  they  are.  The  water  would  run  from  our  orchard  house  if 
we  poured  buoketf  uls  down,  that  we  have  proved  ;  but  with  less 
than  a  flood  the  water  is  absorbed  by  and  oozes  out  of  the  drain  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  chapel,  clean  and  paint  how  they  may, 
the  north  end  inside  soon  becomes  an  ugly  spectacle  from  damp 
incrustations,  and  nothing  will  prevent  them  until  the  drain  or 
spouting  be  altered,  and  thus  dryness  at  the  foundation  of  the 
tuilding  be  secured. 

Now,  as  regards  roofs  in  relation  to  water  supply.  There  is 
nothing  more  picturefque  than  an  old  thatched  roof ;  no  roof 
is  so  warm  in  winter  and  so  cool  in  summer.  When  it  be- 
■comes  moss-and-lichen-incrusted  it  passes  the  water  off  pretty 
•freely,  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  root  the  water  will  be  more  tainted  and  unfit  for  particular 
purposes.  Tile  roofs  are  very  good,  but,  unless  hard-burned 
and  vitrified,  tiles  should  not  be  adopted  where  tanks  fed  from 
roofs  are  to  be  depended  on  instead  of  wells.  Like  soft  drain 
tiles,  they  absorb  a  great  deal  of  gentle  rains,  and  until  absorp- 
tion ceases  little  will  reach  the  spouts.  There  is  no  better  roof 
for  collecting  water  than  good  hard  slate,  unless  we  come  to 
glass. 

A  few  words  as  to  tanks  and  filters.  Where  very  little  smoke 
•falls  on  slate  roofs,  for  common  purposes  there  is  no  necessity 
for  filters.  In  some  cases  we  have  known  horses  and  cattle 
turn  away  from  filtered  when  they  could  obtain  unfiltered 
water.  For  general  domestic,  laundry,  or  even  garden-sjring- 
ing  purposes,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  water  collected  in  tanks 
through  two  small  filters  previously.  The  additional  expense  of 
two  small  brick  and-cement  filters,  say  30  inches  square  by  as 
cnuch  in  depth,  is  a  mere  trifle  when  thus  water  pure  as  crystal 
is  secured.  This  is  the  more  necessary  when  the  water  comes 
from  roofs  near  to  kitchen  and  other  chimneys.  For  a  new 
tank,  where  clearness  of  water  is  an  object,  we  have  two  of 
these  filters,  and  as  thoy  are  not  yet  covered,  anyone  who 
looked  at  them  after  these  rains  would  at  once  see  that  the 
■extra  money  was  well  spent.  In  the  receiving  filter  the  surface 
of  the  water  looked  like  so  much  ink.  In  the  second  filter, 
from  which  the  water  passed  to  the  tank,  the  water  was  as  clear 
as  a  dewJrop.  Such  small  filters  are  easily  cleaned  out,  and 
the  materials  washed  and  replaced  as  necessary.  We  have 
drawn  water  for  a  great  many  years  from  a  tank  that  has  no 
filters,  and  the  water  is  delightfully  clear ;  but  little  smoke 


rested  on  the  slate  roofs,  and  we  suspect  that  by  this  time 
there  will  be  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Where  such 
deposits  exist  to  any  considerable  extent  there  may  be  some 
danger  in  the  free  use  of  the  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
none  the  less  because  it  is  bright  and  sparkling. 

FKtJIT    GARDEN. 

The  rains  did  more  benefit  to  fruit  of  all  kinds  than  any 
syringings  we  could  have  given  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  will 
greatly  help  to  cause  our  Strawberries  to  swell  fast.  Merely  as 
an  example  of  the  dryness,  we  may  mention  that  we  had  to  net 
green  Cherries,  as  they  and  green  hard  Strawberries  were  being 
freely  carried  ofi  by  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  Even  some 
Currant  bushes  were  almost  stripped  of  their  green  fruit,  as 
the  birds  popped  over  the  wall  with  whole  strings  of  green 
Currants  in  their  beaks.  Since  the  warm  rains  we  have  seen 
little  of  them.  Worms  and  molluscs  would  be  more  easily  ob- 
tainable. We  proceeded  with  nipping  the  points  out  of  the 
shoots  of  dwarf  Currants,  &a.  In  the  case  of  Plums  and  Cherries 
many  of  the  points  have  some  fly  on  them,  so  that  we  get  rid 
of  the  fly  by  the  same  process.  Where  able  to  reach  them  we 
shall  follow  with  a  good  syringing  with  clear  soot  and  lime 
water.  This  is  one  of  the  best  washes  when  used  in  lime.  Clear 
Eoap  water  is  also  very  good,  but  if  taken  in  time  there  is  great 
cleansing  power  in  nice  clear  soft  water  forcibly  applied.  The 
above  two  washes  will  improve  rather  than  injure  growth.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  compositions  and  washes  adver- 
tised in  these  columns,  only  we  say,  Be  careful  to  use  them 
weak  enough. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  walks  are  tidy  ;  we  shall  presently  have  them  neat  for 
the  season  by  giving  them  all  a  slight  surface-sprinkling,  and 
thus  avoid  all  hoeing,  turning,  &c.  Without  this  the  sides, 
from  much  sweeping,  are  apt  to  become  soily.  When  all  the 
grass  cannot  be  cut  early  and  kept  as  short  grass,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  a  breadth  short  by  the  sides  of  the  walk,  other- 
wise, if  that  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  the  walk  will  soon  become 
green  from  the  shed  seeds  of  the  grass.  We  have  several  times 
detailed  how  we  sprinkle  the  walks  with  salt  in  dry  weather, 
and  then  throw  a  little  sand  over  the  salt.  This  prevents  damp 
stickiness  in  the  walks,  an  evil  ever  apt  to  occur  in  fine-surfaced 
walks  when  salted.  On  this  account  we  never  like  to  use  salt 
for  walks  after  June,  so  that  the  softening  and  damping  influ- 
ence of  the  salt  should  be  all  gone  before  the  winter  comes.  A 
little  salt  along  the  sides  close  to  the  turf  verges  is  the  best  of 
all  preventives  to  earth  heaps  being  raised  there  by  worms,  and 
nothing  except  weeds  disfigures  a  walk  more  than  these  earth 
heaps. 

The  lawn,  which  was  returfed  to  remove  all  inequalities, 
looks  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched,  only  it  threatens  to  give  ua 
extra  labour  by  its  vigorous  growth.  Since  the  warm  rains  it 
would  want  going  over  every  second  day  to  keep  it  neat.  Wheie 
economy  in  labour  is  an  object  our  advice  would  be.  Lessen 
rather  than  increase  the  size  of  short  lawn  grass.  There  is 
nothing  more  expensive  about  a  garden  than  a  well-kept  lawn. 
It  is  ever  doing,  and  after  all  never  more  than  done.  In  many 
places  the  gardener  may  increase  as  much  as  he  likes  the  space 
for  short  grass,  whilst  an  additional  rod  to  the  cropping  garden 
must  not  be  even  hinted.  If  he  has  a  definite  amount  of 
labour,  he  will,  if  wise,  think  twice  beforf,  by  adding  to  the 
short  grass,  he  create  constant  labour  and  difficulty. 

All  bedding  plants  out  of  doors  we  should  now  consider  out 
of  danger.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  turn  out  the  Coleus  plants 
which  have  been  standing  fully  exposed.  Calceolarias  are  a 
mass  of  bloom.  For  reasons  stated  as  to  choosing  cutting?, 
the  Scarlet  Geraniums  are  thin  of  bloom  as  yet,  but  we  have 
little  doubt  they  will  be  all  right  shortly.  We  find  Iresine 
Lindeni  is  hardier  than  I.  Herbstii,  and  both  are  hardier  than 
the  Coleus.  We  were  surprised  to  see  that  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima  stood  the  winter  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Not  a  plant 
stood  with  us,  and  even  most  plants  of  the  Cineraria  maritima 
were  killed,  though  both  were  little  protected  by  mounds  of  dry 


All  trouble  with  watering  will  be  saved  for  a  time.  Eosea 
pretty  clean  before  are  now  thoroughly  washed.  Those  against 
a  wall  have  been  magnificent,  as  our  fonr-footed  intruders  did 
not  go  to  them  there. 

Where  cut  flowers  are  a  specialty,  allow  us  to  recommend 
for  their  neatness  Salpiglossia  and  Phlox  Drnmmondi.  In  a 
packet  of  seed  of  each  there  is  wonderful  variety.  For  a  trifle 
more  money  twelve  separate  vaiieties  of  each  can  be  had  in  a 
packet.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  the  Phlox  are  most  charming, 
and  the  cut  blooms  stand  long.    Many  that  come  distinct  and 
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trne  to  colour  from  seed  are  so  fine  that  a  few  years  ago  every 
available  piece  would  have  been  made  into  cuttings,  and  stored 
over  the  winter.  This  may  be  done,  but  our  experience  is, 
there  is  much  less  trouble  with  seedlings,  and  they  certainly 
grow  more  vigorously.  A  person  of  refined  taste  told  us  last 
year  that  the  Salpiglossis  were  fine,  but  the  Phloxes  were  the 
«BseDce  of  loveliness. 

As  respects  fiorists'  fiowers,  not  a  dead  leaf  should  disfigure 
an  Auricula  ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  drainage  is  acting 
properly,  and  not  a  small  worm  should  find  a  home  in  the  pot. 
If  potted  in  clean  dry  pots  there  is  no  difficulty  in  turuing  the 
ball  out  clean  ;  and  if  there  is  a  sign  of  a  worm,  a  small  wire 
passed  through  the  ball  will  soon  bring  it  within  reach  of  the 
dngers.  The  drainage  can  then  be  seen  to,  and  the  ball  replaced. 
A  little  rich  surfacing  should  be  added,  and  the  plants  kept  on 
boards  or  on  rough  cinders  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence.  For 
all  such  purposes  we  prefer  rough  cinders  flattened  a  little 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  to  fiuely-sifted  ashea,  as  the  latter  are 
so  apt  to  choke  the  drainage.  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  now 
over,  and  with  the  foliage  ripe,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
and  dried  previous  to  bagging  or  boxing  them. 

The  few  bedding  plants  that  will  be  left  we  may  pot  and 
keep  on  for  autumn  flowering.  "We  expect  that  the  flower- 
beds will  hardly  have  a  blank  this  year.  Where  annuals  are 
depended  on  for  early  and  continuous  supply,  a  quantity 
should  be  sown  in  6  inch  pots,  and  these  will  replace  the  earlier 
<;rops.  Then,  again,  for  cutting,  let  us  especially  recommend 
the  Nemophilas,  especially  insignis  and  maculata  ;  they  are 
very  beautiful,  and  stand  well. 

Plants  taken  out  of  greenhouses  should  have  a  phady  place 
at  first,  and  have  the  pots  protected  from  bright  sun  after- 
wards. We  potted  Pelargoniums  of  the  florists'  kinds  for  late 
blooming,  and  scarlets  wiU  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  We 
also  potted  a  large  batch  of  Balsams,  having  kept  them  in 
4  and  5-iuch  pots  until  they  showed  bloom.  Hardly  one  has 
proved  single.  We  prefer  this  mode  to  potting  in  large  otsp 
before  we  know  what  the  flowers  will  be.  By  cutting  c  fl  all  the 
forward  buds,  the  flowers  on  the  main  stem  and  branchlets 
will  expand  about  the  same  time.  We  have  tiied  stopping  all 
these,  but  now  we  are  disposed  to  let  the  stem  and  branchlets 
iake  their  natural  course.  Fine  specimens  can  thus  be 
obtained  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  rich  soil  and  have 
plenty  of  room  and  air.  For  want  of  room  we  are  forced  to 
defer  giving  large  pots  to  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Coleus  and 
other  plants  which  need  encouragement.  Much  polling  now 
^requires  to  be,  and  must  be,  attended  to  as  soon  as  we  get  relief 
from  flower  beds  and  pleasure  grounds. — R.  F. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*-:^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
con-espon dents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  sole  ly  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  d'c.t  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

Books  [T.  3/.).— The  "  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary."  You  can  have 
^t  free  by  post  from  our  office  if  you  enclose  7s.  2rf.  with  your  aidress. 
iW.  Nittleion). — There  is  no  manual  you  name.  "How  to  Fai'm  Two 
Acres  Profitably  "  might  suit  you. 

Heebal  [Cheshire). — If  you  merely  wish  to  know  the  medical  qualities 
•  Df  plants,  Gray's  "Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia"  will  suit  you. 
State  what  information  you  need. 

Co  VENT  Garden  Mahket  Prices  {Elruge). — Our  quotations  are  the 
aretail  prices. 

"What  is  an  *  Amateur  who  does  not  employ  a  regular  gardener?' 
We  have  a  show  where  certain  classes  are  so  restricted.  I  manage  all 
myself,  with  a  lad  aged  nineteen  to  do  the  work.  He  has  never  been  in 
any  garden  but  mine,  and  I  took  him  off  a  farm  wht-ro  he  was  cai'ter  and 
-cowboy.  Am  I  qualified  to  show  under  the  above  restriction  ?— Quercos." 
—  [Certainly  you  are  an  amateur,  and  the  lad  is  not  '"a  regular  gar- 
■dener."] 

Orange  Fungus  on  Austrian  Briar  Rose  [A.  C.  T).— Yours  is  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  orange  fungus  we  have  ever  seen  ;  there  are  myriads 
<rf  spores  on  the  shoot  sent.  It  is  almost  too  late,  we  fear,  for  any 
remedy,  but  we  should  brush  each  shoot  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft 
soap  — :^3  much  as  a  gallon  of  hot  wattjr  will  dissolve,  aud  dust  while  wet 
with  powdered  sulphur  (flour  of  brimstone),  leaving  it  on  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  syringe  it  off,  and  renew  the  application  as  long  as 
any  remains  on.  This  application  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  kill  the  f  unyuq, 
and  it  will  remain  to  be  proved  if  the  plant  has  viguur  enough  to  recover 
from  the  fungus  afterwards. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Manure  (H.  H.)  —We  believe  that  to  all  garden 
crops  it  might  be  advantageously  npplied,  provided  it  were  given  in  small 
quantitins.  It  may  be  used  more  largely  on  lawns.  Experiments  huve 
proved  that  it  is  very  beneficial  to  Carrots,  and  it  is  very  destructive  of 
vermin  in  the  soil.    The  most  effectivo  mode  of  applying  it  we  think  is 


mixed  with  ground  bones— one  part  nitrate  of  soda  and  two  parts  ground 
bones. 

Planting  Gourds  and  Hardy  Cccuhbers  (Far  Wcst).~Thej  ought  to 
be  planted  out  without  further  delay.  They  will  most  likely  bear  fruit 
before  the  season  is  over.  They  can  do  no  good  where  they  are  ;  it  is  too 
hot  for  any  kind  of  plant.  Plant  out  at  once,  protecting  for  a  few  days 
from  sun  and  cold  at  night.  A  basket  or  hamper  inverted  over  the 
plants  is  as  good  as  anything.  Remove  it  in  a  few  days.  Our  corre- 
spondent wishes  to  know  where  he  would  be  likely  to  procure  seed  or 
plants  of  Nepeta  Mussinii  and  Reseda  Phyteuma. 

Budding  Apple  Trees  (Wire).— It  is  best  done  early  in  July,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  Rose  trees,  ouly  the  buds  of  the  Apple  are  gene- 
rally put  on  the  main  stem  of  the  stock,  and  from  3  to  6  inches  from  t'  e 
ground.  Your  former  commuuication  must  have  miscarried,  as  we  reply 
to  all  queries  submitted  lo  us. 

CLTilBER  FOR   EaST   WaLL   OF    CONSERVATORY    (J,  P.). — AS    yOUT    hoUSe 

receives  no  sun,  we  knosv  of  nothing  that  would  suit  you  so  well  as  Ivy 
and  Hedera  algeriensis  variegata  is  very  fine,  also  H.  rhomboidea  varie- 
gata  with  less  bold  foliage.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  would  also  grow  freely, 
and  perhaps  flower,  as  we  have  had  it  in  beautiful  bloom  in  January  on  a 
north  wall. 

Kohl  Rabi  Culture  {R.  P  ).— The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  firs 
week  of  May  in  a  bed,  and  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  kind  of  Cabbage, 
At  the  end  of  June  the  plants  should  be  planted  out  in  good  rich  soil  in 
an  open  situation,  plantiug  in  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  allowmg  1  foot 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  They  produce  a  sort  of  Turn'p  above 
ground,  which  is  boiled  aud  eaten,  and  is  by  some  esteemed.  The  best 
kinds  for  gardens  are  the  Early  Green  and  Early  Purple  Vienna.  Kohl 
Rabi  is  also  grown  for  cattle,  and  considered  a  good  substitute  for  Swede 
Turnips.  The  seed  is  sown  in  May,  aud  the  plants  transplanted  on 
manured  drills  at  the  close  of  June.  The  Lirge  Green  and  Large  Purple 
are  best  for  this  purpose.  For  table  they  should  be  used  when  the  heads 
are  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Pelargoniums  Failing  (B.  H.  Y.).— We  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
construction  of  your  house  or  your  mode  of  treatment  that  should  cause 
the  plants  to  flower  so  indifferently.  We  think,  however,  as  they  go  on  well 
up  to  April,  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  glass,  which  would  affect  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  flowers.  We  advise  you  to  afford  a  shadiug  of 
tiffany  after  March,  having  it  made  to  roll  up  and  let  down  at  will,  and  em- 
ploying it  in  all  bright  weather  from  about  8  am.  to  5  p.m  ,  but,  in  cloudy 
weather  keep  it  rolled  up.  We  fear  also  that  you  do  not  give  air  early 
enough,  nor  in  sufficient  quantity.  You  cannot  give  too  much  air, 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  not  closing  the  house  at  night.  We  pre- 
sume you  water  more  than  the  once  or  twice  a-week  with  liqui  i  manure, 
giving  enou'^h  at  each  time  to  show  itself  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
and  that  you  keep  down  aphis. 

Climbers  for  South-east  Wall  (Pafeh'n).— Eerberidopsis  corallina 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  and  Lardizabala  biternata  would  suit,  a  slight  pro- 
tection being  given  in  very  severe  weather,  We  would,  however,  have 
evergreens  for  a  house  wall— they  are  so  much  warmer-looking  in  winter, 
leafless  plants  giving  a  cold  dreary  aspect.  You  might  have  Escallonia 
macrautha,  Ceauothus  Yeitchianus,  or  C.  azureus,  and  Garrya  elliptica. 
Ligustruni  jiiponicum  is  also  good.  For  wall-coverings  they  are  prefer- 
able to  climbers,  except  some  of  the  close-growing  kinds,  as  Ivy. 

FuNKiA  grandiflora  ALBA  NOT  FLOWERING  (F.  O.). — We  are  not 
aware  that  this  plant  requires  treatment  difft-rent  from  that  given  to  other 
Funkias.  A  warm  sandy  loam  enriched  with  leaf  soil,  and  a  dry  situ- 
ation in  winter,  are  what  wo  have  found  requisite  for  all  the  Funkias. 
Except  in  wet  heavy  soils  and  cold  situations  they  are  quite  hardy. 
Probably  your  soil  is  too  rich,  encouraging  too  free  growth. 

Magnolia  Cuttings  (WfiJi)-— Magnolia  macrophylla  is  difficult  to 
layer,  and  slow  in  forming  a  union  when  inarched,  and  it  will  not  strike 
from  a  cutting.  It  and  all  species  with  much  pith,  are  best  raised  from 
seed.  Many  kinds,  however,  will  strike  from  cuttings,  putting-in  the  well- 
ripened  shoots  of  the  current  year  in  sandy  soil  surfaced  with  sand,  in  a 
cool  house,  and  covering  with  a  hand-glass.  This  is  best  done  at  the  end 
of  summer— say  in  September.  Some  propagate  Magnolias  by  putting-in 
cuttings  of  the  young  herbaceous-like  shoots  early  in  August  in  a  cool 
house,  shading  from  bright  sun,  and  just  keeping  thtm  moist. 

Dwarf  Camellias  Flowering  in  Cold  Pits  {Ithm). — The  plants 
may  be  flowered  in  cold  pits,  but  not  well,  as  for  several  days  they  must 
be  without  air  in  winter,  and  being  excluded  from  the  light  in  severe 
weather  for  several  days  the  flowers  spot  and  are  often  far  from  satis- 
factory. All  that  is  required  for  flowering  Agapinthus  umbellatus  varie- 
gatus  is  time  for  the  plant  to  attain  sufficient  strength,  giving  it  a  light 
aii*y  position  in  a  greenhouse,  with  abundance  of  water  when  growing. 

Guano  Liquid  Manure  (S.  iif.).— Fur  your  Roses  and  Geraniums  half 
an  ounce  of  guano  to  a  bucket  (2h  gallons),  of  water  will  be  sufficient. 

Lavender  Disease  (H.  Warrc).~'We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  think 
you  have  a  modification  of  the  Lavender  disease  or  mildew.  We  know  of 
no  remedy  for  the  plants  affected.  There  is  only  one  palliative — namely, 
to  pLant  slips  from  healthy  plants,  and  to  grow  them  in  a  comparatively 
poor  soil.  When  the  mildew  attacked  large  p'antations  in  Hertfordshire, 
we  bad  a  strong  opinion  it  was  the  result  of  high  cultivation.  No  doubt 
the  rich  ground  told  on  the  size  and  the  number  of  flower-stalks,  but  the 
plants  Were  encouraged  far  beyond  their  natural  luxuriance. 

Mushroom-growing  (Newark-07i-Trcnt). —  From  your  description  we 
cannot  make  out  clearly  your  treatment.  Was  your  small  bed  3  feet  long, 
1^  foot  wide,  and  '2  feet  deep,  and  walled  all  round,  covered  with  boards, 
&c.  ?  Did  the  boards  go  over  the  bed,  and  did  the  2  inches  of  fresh  horse 
droppings  go  over  the  boards  ?  For  the  latter  purpose  any  litter  would 
just  do  as  well.  If  you  put  the  fresh  horse  droppings  on  the  top  of  the 
bed  after  spawning  and  earthing-up.  you  would  encourage  the  spawn  to 
run  io  the  droppings  instead  of  forming  Mushrooms  on  the  top  of  the 
soil.  It  is  only  on  knowiug  these  details  that  we  can  pretend  to  give 
advice  to  our  readers.  Now,  in  your  case,  such  a  small  bed,  made  out  of 
doors  on  the  22nd  of  March,  would  demand  more  care  owing  to  its  small 
size.  The  depth  is  very  well,  much  deeper  than  we  generally  have  beds, 
unless  when  we  make  a  ridge  one,  but  a  bed  merely  IS  inches  in  width 
soon  cools.  Were  we  making  such  a  bed  we  would  watch  carefully 
the  time  for  spawning,  aud  insert  the  spawn  Just  when  the  heat  was 
faUiog  below  8U^  Then  if  it  still  fell  slowly,  we  would  earth  up,  and 
make  the  surface  firm  and  smooth ;  then  if  the  heat  showed  eigns  of 
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fallirg,  add  a  little  covering  of  litter,  and  if  it  fell  still  lower  towards  60", 
add  a  little  more,  and  round  the  brickwork  too,  and  cover  with  boards  or 
tarpaulin  to  keep  wet  out.    If  the  bed  is  dry,  give  water  at  a  heat  of  75°. 

Sthaweeeev  Forcing  (An  Amateur).— Vie  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
complain  of  the  long  fruitstalks  of  your  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry ;  that 
they  fell  over  and  broke  was  more  your  own  fault.  The  stalks  of  Keens* 
Seedling,  strong  and  healthy,  were  longer  with  us  than  usual.  Small 
runner-plants  of  last  summer  in  6-inch  pots  threw  up  four  and  five 
Etrong  fruitstalks,  and  the  flowers  were  so  numerous  that  we  cut  away 
more  than  four-fifths  of  them  when  the  first  flowers  had  set ;  but  where 
we  could  do  so,  we  put  a  twiggy  stick  into  each  pot,  and  tied  the  fruit- 
stalks to  it,  still  allowing  the  top  part  to  hang  down  a  little.  We  have 
had  fine  fruit  on  comparatively  short  fruitstalks,  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
would  rather  see  them  longer  if  strong  in  proportion.  Unless  when  the 
fruitstalk  is  very  long  and  the  pot  is  on  a  shelf  that  will  not  permit  the 
fruit  to  hang  on  both  sides,  we  would  rather  not  stake  at  all ;  but  we  have 
had  rows  where  the  fruit  would  be  in  the  way,  or  too  much  shaded,  if 
not  thus  slaked-up.  Most  of  your  questions  you  will  find  minutely 
answered  at  page  416,  No.  533.  You  have  a  very  good  collection  of  Straw- 
berries. For  the  earliest  fruit  in  the  orchard  house  we  would  recom- 
mend you  to  grow  Black  Prince.  It  is  a  small  Strawberry  and  a  little 
acid,  but  it  is  good  when  gathered  just  before  it  acquires  the  blackish 
tinge,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  bearer  if  kept  in  a  cool  temperature.  It 
rarely  should  be  above  from  60°  to  55°  unless  from  sun  heat,  when  from 
B°  to  15°  more  will  be  enjoyed  by  it.  With  us  this  season  it  has  been 
something  like  a  perpetual  cropper,  many  40-sized  pots  yielding  three 
crops  before  wo  could  mnke-up  our  mind  to  turn  them  out,  two  or  three 
flower-items  appearing  before  we  had  quite  gathered  the  first  ones,  and 
now,  after  being  turned  out  into  the  ground,  they  are  again  becoming  one 
mass  of  flower-buds.  The  next  in  earhness,  and  good  for  size  too,  would 
be  Keens'  Seedhng,  and  if  you  wish  for  variety  then  follow  with  President, 
Eivers's  Eliza,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen.  The  latter  must  have  a 
good  airy  position  to  do  well.  Filbert  Pine  we  have  not  grown  either  in 
the  open  air  or  under  glass,  and,  therefore,  cannot  judge.  Black  Prince 
and  Keens'  Seedling  aro  best  lor  early  production.  The  others  named 
are  all  better  for  standing  carriage. 

Hobse-Chestnut  Bleeding  (W.  H.)  —The  following  are  notes  by  two 
good  authorities :— "  It  is  difficult,  without  seeing  the  tree  in  question 
and  knowing  something  more  of  its  past  history,  to  judge  of  the  cause  of 
its  disease,  as  the  Horse-Chestuut  is  but  seldom  .attacked  iu  the  way 
complained  of,  and  generally  succumbs  to  accidents,  to  which  it  is  very 
1  able  even  iu  a  young  condition,  large  limbs  equivalent  sometimes  to 
half  the  tree  being  blown  off.  Yours,  however,  is  a  case  of  disease;  and 
the  first  impression  I  would  have  on  looking  at  the  specimen  of  the  bark 
is  that  the  tree  is  starved— that  is  to  say,  it  wants  more  food  ;  and  if  the 
position  in  which  it  is  growing  is  a  poor  shallow  soil  with  au  uninviting 
or  pernicious  subsoil,  a  covering  of  good  soil  on  the  top  would  do  good. 
Many  years  ago  I  witnessed  some  alterations  going  on  by  the  side  of  a 
highway,  where  an  embankment  was  formed  covering  the  roots  of  some 
Horse-Uhestnut  trees  several  feet  deep  on  one  side  of  the  trees,  but  in 
the  material  there  was  a  quantity  of  stone  and  other  open-lying  sub- 
stances, and  the  trees  were  certainly  improved  rather  thin  otherwise.  If 
"_W.  H.'s"  tree  is  languishing  owing  to  want  of  food,  a  supply  of  such 
will  restore  it.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  a  sha  low  st  i  loverlying  chalk  is 
not  suited  to  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  it  the  one  in  question  be  on  a  site 
of  this  kind  additions  on  the  top  may  be  beneficial.  I  can  hardly  think 
any  applications  to  the  bark  will  do  good,  as  I  do  not  think  the  disease 
lies  there,  although  the  elTects  may  be  shown  in  that  direction.  The 
cause  of  the  evil  (the  same  as  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees  often  sufl'er 
from)  lies  at  the  root,  and  perhaps  these  may  have  been  ruthlessly  cut 
and  mutilated  in  making  excavations  for  drains  or  other  purposes.  The 
work  in  such  cases  being  put  info  the  hands  of  mechanical  men,  trees 
and  their  welfare  are  totally  disregarded.  Perhaps  some  misfortune  of 
this  kind  has  befallen  the  tree;  if  so,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  examin- 
ing the  tips  of  the  roots  and  supplying  good  soil  for  the  bad  that  may 
have  found  its  way  there.  If,  as  siiggesttd  before,  more  food  is  wanted 
at  the  top,  a  covering  of  a  fevv  inches  may  be  put  on  at  once,  and  towards 
the  end  of  summer  exiimined  to  see  if  it  be  occupied.  If  a  pavement 
overlies  the  roots  weak  manure  water  may  be  of  service,  but  I  have  more 

trust  in  fresh  good  soil. — J.  R." *'  It  ishiizardous  to  give  even  an  opinion 

upon  so  slight  evidence  ;  but  as  an  opinion  is  not  doctrinal,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  I  venture  several.  First,  the  evil  may  arise  from  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  soil,  but  I  hardly  think  so.  The  second,  and  the  more 
probable  cause,  is  some  accident.  For  instance,  a  branch  may  have  been 
broken  off"  at  some  lime,  leaving  a  jagged  wound  by  which  rain  finds  its 
way  down  the  drying  pores  or  snp-vessels,  causing  internal  decay;  the 
rising  sap,  coming  in  contact  with  the  decaying  part,  becomes  unhealthy 
from  an  ernption,  oozes  out  and  runs  down  the  tree,  excluding  the  air, 
and  thus  causing  decay.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  gunshot  or 
o'her  wound,  from  which  the  sap  oozes  out,  and  wasps,  hornets,  beetles, 
and  the  larva?  of  some  of  the  moths  are  continually  preying  upon  it  in 
their  season  of  aciivity,  thus  keeping  the  wounds  open  for  continual 
bleeding.  These  are  opinions  fouuded  upon  facts  which  I  have  closely 
observed.  They  are,  however,  but  opinions,  and  may  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
Iu  the  present  case  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give 
an  opinion  without  seeing  and  closely  examining  the  subject.  Feeling 
much  interested  in  arboriculture,  this  is  a  case  I  should  much  like  to 
Lear  more  about  if  you  thoroughly  investigate  it. — W.  B." 

Covering  Melon  and  Cucumber  Frames  (O.  P.). — We  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  cover  the  lights  with  mats  after  May,  indeed  wo  have  given 
np  covering  ours  about  a  fortnight  Gr«pcs  ripening  should  have  air  at 
night.  We  leave  about  an  inch  opening  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  lights.  It  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on  the 
berries  and  spotting  the  bloom.  "Tho  Grapes  ore  no  worse  of  ripening 
slowly,  only  if  this  arises  from  the  crop  being  heavy  the  quality  will  be 
inferior  in  colour. 

Fuchsia  and  Vine  Leaves  Eliohted  (P.  H.  C). — The  shoots  of  tho 
Vino  and  tho  Fuchsia  loaves  appear  to  be  scorched,  we  think,  by  the  sun 
shining  powerfully  on  thorn  whilst  wot.  There  is  no  trace  of  insects.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  air  before  tho  sun  shines  powerfully. 

Sfc.EDLlNo  RosK  {/t.  r<(y<iTcr).— Evidently  a  seedling  from  that  prolific 
parent  General  Jacqueminot,  and  intermediate  in  colour  between  that 
flower  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  diflicuU  to  judge  from  a  single 
specimen,  and  we  advise  the  raiser  to  scud  some  cut  blooms  to  Notting- 
ham, to  the  care  ol "  the  Floral  Committee."    The  petals  had  good  depth 


and  substance,  but  the  flower  was  not  sufficiently  double ;  as  it,  however, 
is  only  the  second  year  of  blooming,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  improve. 

American  Blight  (J.  P.).— Brush  over  all  the  parts  attacked,  using  a 
mixture  of  paraffin  oil  and  soft  soap  as  you  propose,  and  lot  us  know  the 
roGult. 

Tkee_  Carnations  (G.  Broo7c).— Any  of  the  principal  florists  wlio  ad- 
vertise m  oar  columns  could  supply  them. 

Cdcumber  Leaves  Spotted  (H.  H.)  —The  leaves  have  every  appear- 
ance of  the  Cucumber  disease,  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy ; 
they  are  of  bright  green  colour  where  not  destroyed,  and  the  disease  shows 
itself  in  brownish  spots.  We  found  under  tho  microscope  a  number  of 
eggs  of  tbrips,  and  on  unfolding  the  leaves  detected  with  the  naked  eye 
a  perfect  insect,  and  very  active,  though  the  leaf  was  dried  and  fell  to 
pieces  on  being  crumpled.  On  fully  opening  the  leaf  and  applying  a 
lens  wo  found  a  gi-eat  many  thrips  alive.  If  they  swarm  so  on  a  dried 
leaf,  what  must  their  number  be  on  the  plants?  We  would  remove  ali 
the  leaves  like  those  sent  us,  and,  indeed,  all  that  are  one-half  so  bad, 
and  burn  them.  Then  heat  the  pipes  to  a  temperature  of  160°,  and  with 
a  brush  apply  a  composition  of  sulphur,  brought  to  the  consistency  of 
thin  paint  with  a  solution  of  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon,  until  a 
vapour  is  raised  which  the  operator  cannot  endure.  The  pipes  should 
be  iione  over  several  t'mes,  and  be  kept  hot  for  about  an  hour,  but  not 
higher  than  160'^.  An  hour  afterwards  syringe  the  plants,  and  every  part, 
and  sprinkle  the  pipes  so  as  to  fill  the  house  quite  full  of  vapour.  The 
following  day — for  this  must  be  done  in  the  evening—shade  from  sun, 
and  keep  every  part  wet,  but  do  not  wet  the  plants,  or  at  least  have  the 
foliage  dry  by  night;  then  fill  the  house  densely  with  tobacco  smoke. 
Keep  close,  moist,  and  shaded  the  ne.tt  day,  and  every  alternate  night  for  a 
week  repeat  the  fumigation,  then  allow  a  week  to  pass  and  again  fumigate, 
shading  the  following  day.  The  plants  may  recover  if  kept  more  moist. 
Give  air  early,  and  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  with  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Various  [E.  R.  P,).— Doulton  &  Co ,  Lambeth,  make  the  Chatsworth 
edging  tile  for  collecting  water.  Write  to  them.  The  seeds  of  Pinusea 
mny  be  sown  now,  but  better  in  March.  Three-inch  pots  will  be  sufficiently 
large  for  the  seeds.  Use  a  sandy  loam.  They  do  not  require  heat,  the 
most  tender  only  need  a  cold  house.  We  could  not  say  what  makes  a 
Buckland  Sweetwater  Grape's  leaves  yellow.  Send  us  a  si>ecimen.  TulipSt 
Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs  are  best  kept  on  shelves  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
Some  remove  all  the  loose  coverings,  and  store  the  bulbs  in  dry  sand  in  a 
cool  place.  We  prefer  keeping  them  on  shelves.  Dandelion  is  eaten  as  a 
salad,  the  roots  being  taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  planted  or  placed 
in  moist  soil  in  forcing  or  Mushroom  house,  and  covered  so  as  to  blanch 
the  leaves  like  Endive.  The  leaves  are  used  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length.  Indian  Corn  or  Maize  is  edible,  the  heads  boiled  before  the  corn 
becomes  hard.    It  is  prepared  in  other  ways. 

Grub  (J.  R.  H.).— You  should  have  enclosed  one  in  a  quill.  The  mos* 
effectual  remedy  will  be  to  stir  round  each  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  with 
a  knife,  and  deslroy  each  marauder  found.  A  woman  would  go  over  the 
whole  in  a  day.  Chemical  applications  strong  enough  to  kill  the  grubs 
would  kill  the  plants  also. 

Names  of  Plants  (J".  J5.).— We  cannot  name  plants  from  their  leaves 
only. 
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POULTRY-KEEPING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  WAS  much  obliged  for  Mr.  Kell's  letter  on  hatching  disasters 
a  few  weeks  back,  but  at  the  same  time  may  I  be  pardoned  for 
saying  it  provoked  a  smile,  as  I  thought  how  utterly  impossible 
its  suggestions  were  either  for  me  or  many  others  to  carry  out  ? 
I  have  not  a  spare  cellar  of  any  kind,  much  less  one  "  into 
which  the  frost  cannot  penetrate;"  neither  have  I  anyone  who 
can  go  every  hour  to  see  how  the  hens  get  on.  Mr.  Kell  is  a 
happy  man  as  regards  his  poultry  arrangements.  May  he  go  on 
and  prosper  with  them  as  he  deserves  I  But  for  myself,  limited 
space,  limited  means,  and  far  more  limited  time  have  to  bo 
contended  with.  My  poultry-keeping  is  emphatically  carried 
on  "  under  difiSoulties  "  of  any  and  almost  every  kind,  and  that 
is  the  simple  reason  why  bo  much  of  what  I  have  written  re- 
lates to  "dodges"  of  one  sort  or  another.  They  have  been 
forced  on  me  by  hard  experience,  and  there  is  probably  hardly 
any  despairing  amateur  whose  case  1  cannot  in  some  degree 
sympathise  with.  I  have  thought  it  may  encourage  some  to 
know  what  my  "  advantages  "  at  present  are,  and  how  I  am 
forced  to  manage  with  them. 

The  first  hen  I  and  my  brother  ever  possessed  was  given  ua 
by  the  mother  of  one  of  our  servants  when  we  were  only  a  few 
years  old.  I  can  only  remember  that  she  looked  to  our  child- 
ish eyes  very  big,  that  she  used  to  sleep  in  a  basket  of  straw 
in  the  kitchen,  and  that  at  last  by  the  parental  orders  she  was 
killed  for  dinner.  Our  hen  killed  1  I  can  yet  remember  feel- 
ing what  a  shame  it  was,  and  what  a  cruel,  cruel  man  I  thought 
the  man  who  killed  her,  and  who,  by  the  way,  was  also  called 
in  to  similarly  dispose  of  a  large  black  and  white  rabbit,  given 
us  by  the  same  motherly  soul.  I  believe  on  both  occasions  I 
expressed  my  inability  to  eat  a  morsel,  but,  being  a  sensible 
child,  afterwards  changed  my  mind,  and  "tucked  in"  a  pretty 
fair  allowance  of  our  defunct  pets.  But  these  are  only  childish 
memories,  and  even  the  house  in  which  we  then  lived  I  can 
hardly  remember,  and  no  wonder,  for  I  have  lived  in  three  since 
then,  and  could  uot  have  been  more  than  about  five  years  old. 
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My  first  real  poultry  experience  began  when  a  boy  at  school, 
and  was  in  a  small  paved  yard,  where  the  same  brother  and 
myself  went  partners,  bnying  the  corn  and  selling  the  eggs  to 
our  mother  at  the  market  prices.  The  place  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  20  feet  square,  all  paved  with  large  flags,  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  we  did  not  find  it  all  smooth  sailing, 
especially  as  the  sun  only  shone  there  about  two  hours  during 
each  day.  One  or  two  of  our  first  birds,  in  fact,  died  ;  we 
could  not  at  the  time  tell  why,  but  as  we  learnt  more  we  did 
better,  and  at  last  actually  made  it  pay.  Food  must  have  been 
cheaper  then  than  it  is  now,  for  I  can  distinctly  remember  that 
for  a  long  time  we  used  to  buy  half  a  peck  of  good  barley  (our 
purchases  were  limited  by  our  capital)  for  iid,,  but  probably 
•eggs  were  also  cheap  in  proportion,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  we  could  keep  fowls  there  with  profit,  they 
may  be  kept  with  profit  anywhere.  It  was  there  I  learnt  much 
of  what  has  been  most  useful  to  me  since,  and  most  especially 
of  the  individual  habits  and  instincts,  the  understanding  of 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  indescribable  fascination  of  poultry- 
keeping,  and  without  which  no  one  can  ever  be  a  true  fancier. 
On  those  flags  I  learnt  the  absolute  necessity  of  fresh  green 
food  ;  in  that  confined  space  I  learnt  the  evils  of  overfeeding, 
and  what  could  be  done  by  cleanliness  and  care. 

The  last  two  seasons  we  reared  our  own  chickens.  Oor  very 
first  brood  consisted  of  nine,  and  when  they  were  hatched  the 
whole  house  rfjoiced  over  them,  such  dear  little  things  as  they 
seemed  to  our  inexperienced  eyes.  They  were  a  decidedly 
"  mixed  lot,"  but  though  the  want  of  sun  prevented  their  grow- 
ing very  large,  and  we  fed  too  much  (as  I  now  know)  on  slops 
besides,  I  think  we  reared  them  all  in  perfect  health  ;  and  as  I 
know  we  sold  the  first  pair  for  3s.  6(i  to  a  woman  who  kept  a  stall 
in  the  market,  they  must  have  betn  pretty  fair  for  those  days. 

Then  we  had  some  Cochins,  and  I  got  the  fancy,  which  has 
lasted  ever  since,  for  the  feathered  Asiatic  breeds.  We  did  not 
succeed  with  them,  probably  from  want  of  study  ;  but  the  large 
feathered  races  has  ever  since  been  my  peculiar  favourites.  I 
like  their  grand  appearance,  I  like  their  nicety  of  feather,  I 
Hke  their  quiet  disposition  and  "  manageableness  "  generally, 
I  like  their  constant  egg-laying,  and  I  like  their  noble  propor- 
tions on  the  table.  They  are  quiet,  stay-at-home  people  like 
myself,  and  we  get  on  together.  Had  we  not  then  kept  Cochins 
I  should,  perhaps,  never  have  kept  Brahmas. 

But  we  had  to  give  up,  and  for  years  I  hardly  ever  saw  a 
fowl.  My  beginning  again  was  the  fault  of  Mrs.  "Nemo." 
She  comes  from  the  country,  and  thought  she  should  like  a 
fresh  egg  now  and  then.  She  got  them,  but  she  little  knew 
what  she  was  coming  in  for.  I  only  started  with  a  few  Irish 
mongrels,  but  the  fancy  was  "  born  in  me,"  and  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  go  on  like  that.  So  I  got  some  eggs  from 
Pencilled  Hamburghs,  and  we  hatched  a  good  lot ;  but  in  our 
limited  space  they  never  did  well  as  regards  egg-production, 
besides  flying  about  like  sparrows  and  giving  no  end  of  trouble. 
Meantime  I  had  had  my  attention  drawn  particularly  to 
Brahmas,  and  "took"  to  them  instinctively.  When  I  saw 
them  for  the  first  time  I  felt  at  once,  "  that's  my  fowl,"  and 
began  to  study  them  forthwith.  And  I  may,  perhaps,  remark 
that  I  studied  them  for  more  than  a  year  before  I  bought  a 
bird — a  plan  I  would  strongly  recommend,  in  degree  at  least,  to 
all  others  who  may  be  beginning.  The  result  of  this  caution 
was,  that  with  the  first  pen  I  ever  bought,  and  the  first  time  I 
€ver  showed,  I  won  the  first  prize  at  the  first  Bristol  exhibition, 
though  I  used  my  own  judgment  only,  and  they  had  been 
passed  by  as  unworthy  at  Birmingham  ;  and  these  birds  gave 
the  real  "character"  to  my  present  yard,  which  is  more  or 
less  descended  from  them.  We  had  then  just  moved  house, 
and  the  four  fowls  had  the  sole  run  of  all  our  garden  :  hence 
they  appeared  in  a  "condition"  X  have  never  been  able  to 
acquire  since,  though  I  have  bred  and  sold  many  birds  of  ten 
times  their  value.  This  garden  I  measured  to-day,  and  it  is 
just  67  by  35  feet,  including  a  path  4  feet  wide  the  long  way 
up.  In  this  space  every  year  I  now  breed  from  four  pens  of 
fowls,  and  hatch  about  forty  chickens,  rearing  to  maturity 
rather  more  than  half,  and  killing  or  giving  away  as  early  as  I 
can  those  not  good  enough  to  be  preserved.  Bat  I  have  taken 
up  so  much  space  with  this  long  and  personal  introduction, 
that  I  must  leave  the  consideration  of  what  may  be  done  with 
this  space  to  another  paper. — L.  Weight. 


THE  YORKSHIRE   GALA  BIRD   SHOW. 

The  able  management  and  nntiiing  zeal  of  Mr.  Jolin  WilGon,  the 
Secretary,  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  annual  bird  Show  held  in 


Bootham  Field,  York,  in  connection  with  the  above  Rala,  on  the  1-tth, 
15th,  and  16th  inst.  There  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  entries  of 
birds  for  competition,  being  one  hundred  more  than  at  the  previous 
show,  besides  many  other  choice  specimens  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  assisted  in  the  bird  department  by  Mr.  M.  Millinf;ton,  of  York, 
well  known  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Rabbit  fancy,  to  whose 
hands  was  entrusted  the  arrangement.  Such  an  admirable  collection 
of  Canaries  and  British  and  foreign  birds  has  not  before  been  exhibited 
in  York.  The  bird  tent  was  a  lively  feature,  and  afforded  great  plea- 
sure to  the  many  visitors  from  the  city,  and  likewise  to  those  who 
poured  in  by  "  specials."  Mr.  Charles  Waud,  of  York,  exhibited  in  an 
ingenious  cage  a  wonderfully  trained  Greenfinch,  which,  by  the  regular 
turning  of  a  wheel  at  one  end  of  the  cage,  played  a  diminutive  organ. 
This  performance  was  the  source  of  much  interest,  as  were  also  a  pair 
of  white  Thrushes  (to  which  a  special  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Judges), 
taken  from  a  nest  at  Clifton,  near  York,  a  few  days  back.  An  orna-' 
mental  wire  cage,  of  very  skilful  design  and  large,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Pinder,  of  York,  and  received  a  special  prize.  Mr.  J.  Nicholls,  of 
Acomb,  near  York,  also  showed  a  magnificent  birdcage  of  immense 
proportions  fitted  on  a  stand  with  food-drawers,  itc,  the  whole  being 
fully  6  feet  high.     The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  .Tudges  : — 

Belgun.—  Clear  Yellow.— 1,  —  Gedley,  York.  2,  L.  Belk,  Dewsbary. 
3,  Stevens  &  Burton,  Middlesbrough.  Clear  Bitff,~l,  —  Balnea,  York,  2,  — 
Calvert,  York.    3,  —  Eelk. 

Norwich.— Ciiar  YcllQti\—\,  —  Balnea.  2,  Moore  &  Wvnn,  Northampton. 
3,  E.  Triffltt,  York.  Clear  Buff.-I,  —  Trlffltt.  2,  C.  Burton,  York.  S,  W.  Har- 
laud,  York.  Even-marked  YeUoic.—\,  R.  Hawman,  Midcllesbrougli.  2,  C.  Bm*- 
ton.  3,  Moore  &  WyiiD.  Eren-marked  Buff.—l,  W.  &  C.  Bm-niston,  Middles- 
brnugh.    2,  Moore  &  Wynn.    3,  —  Baines. 

YuEKSBiRE.— 3/(ir/.'(rf  Yellow. — 1,  K.  Hawman.  2,  P.  K;iwnsley.  Bradford. 
3,  Stevens  A:  Burton.  Marked  BuiT.—l,  —  Rawnsley.  2.  E.  Hawman.  3,  Stevens 
and  Burton.  Clear  Yellow.— \,  —  Hackers,  York.  2.  J.  Clarkson,  York.  3.  Quinn 
and  Cowl,  York.  Clear  Buff. — 1,  C.  Gray,  Heworth.  2, —Hackers.  S,  Messrs. 
Emiiiston. 

Cakaey.— Clear  Crcsted.—l,  E.  Trlffltt.  2.  —  Belk.  3.  Barwell  &  Jolly,  Nortli- 
ampton.  Black-ereated  or  Gretl. — 1  and  3,  R.  Triflitt.  2,  Moore  &  Wynn. 
Even-marked  Crested.— i,  —  Triffitt.    2  and  3,  Moore  it  Wynn. 

Cinnamon. — Dim. — 1  and  2,  —  Triffitt.  3,  —  Bradbury,  Drlnghouses.  Buff.— 
I,  —  Triffltt.    2,  Moore  &  ■Wynn.    3,  —  Baines. 

Ijiz&RD.—Golden-S2ianoled — 1,  R.  Hawman.  2,  —  HaiTison,  Eelper.  S,  W. 
Kirk,  jun..  Market  Weiglilon.  Silverspanfilcd. — 1,  —  Harrison.  2,  —  Baines. 
8,  Sttveus  &  Burton. 

GonnFiNCH  MvhB.— Marked. — 1.  E.  Hawman.  2,  Stevens  &Eurton.  S.  Messrs. 
Bumlston,    Orange. — 1,  Stevens  &  Biurton.    2,  —  Harland.    3,  —  Bui-tou. 

Canary.— .l7(J/  other  Variety. — 1,  Banvell  &  Jolly.  2,  E,  J.  Smith,  York. 
3,— Baines.  A'fsf  o/YcJJoii^-l,  —  Harland.  2.— Triffltt.  3,  —  Eussell,  York. 
Hest  o.f  Buff— I,  —  Baines.  2.  —  Triffltt.  3,  —  Harland.  Nest  of  Crested.— 
1,  Mrs.  Calvert,  York.    2,  —  Baines.    3,  R.  J.  Smith. 

Lizards.— AVsi  o/  Gold  or  Silver-spanaled. — 1,  —  Baines.  2,  Mrs.  Calvert. 
3,  Mrs.  Todd,  York.  Cage  of  Six  Gold  or  fiilver.svannled. — 1.  —  Harland. 
2, —  Baines.  3,  —  Triflitt.  Collection  of  Twelve  Birds.— 1.  — Calvert.  2,  Mrs. 
Calvert.  8,  —  Nicholls.  Acomb.  Collection  of  Twelve  British  Birds.— 1,  T. 
Bailey,  Sowerhy,  Thirsk.  2,  —  divert,  rc/toii' Cocfc.—l,  Quinn  &  CowL  2,  J. 
Stayeley.  3,— 'Bancs.  Buff'  Coek.—i,  —  Tvimit.  2,  —  Hackers.  3,  —  Cal- 
vert. Marked  Canory.—l,  —  Burton.  2  and  8,  J.  H.  Dnssor,  York.  Crested 
Canary.—l,  Quinn  &  Cowl.    2,  Porritt  A  Raw.  Kuswarp,  Whitby.    3,  E.  Reed. 

Paerot.— 1,  J.  Clarkson.    2.  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  'Whitby. 

Goldfinch.- 1,  —  Triffltt.    2 ,—  Gray. 

Linnet.— 1,  —  HaiTison.    2.  —Harland. 

Bullfinch.— 1,  W.  Bumiston,  Middlesbrough,    2,  Miss  Jones,  York. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  George  J.  Barnesby,  Derby,  aud  Mr.  Cowi^er, 
York.  

ROMFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  15tli  and  16tb  inst.  in  conjunction  witli 
that  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  but  as  poultry  and  Piseons  are 
not  amongst  the  fancies  of  the  members  of  that  Society,  the  Show  was 
managed  by  a  local  Committee.  An  extra  charge  for  admission  was 
made,  and  from  the  number  of  people  who  paid  their  shillings  we 
Bhould  fancy  it  most  have  proved  a  great  success. 

The  birds  were  exhibited  under  a  tent,  which  was  not  nearly  large 
enough  to  held  the  number  sent,  consequently  they  were  mnch  dis- 
tressed from  the  intense  heat  and  want  of  air.  In  many  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  birds  in  the  pens  from  the  want  of  light  and  bad 
arrangement.  We  noticed  many  ladies  declined  venturing  down  the 
dark,  narrow,  crowded,  and  badly  ventilated  alley  where  their  favourites, 
the  Bantams  and  Pigeons,  were  shown.  Under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances the  Judge  must  have  had  great  diiEculty  in  making  his  awards. 
Still  the  judging  was  very  eatisfactoiy,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  a 
proper  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  lien,  the  prizes  not  merely  going 
to  the  best  cock  alone,  but  to  the  best  pair.  Coloured  DorJcwr/s  were 
an  even  lot,  in  capital  condition.  The  first-prize  birds  were  uncom- 
monly good,  closely  pressed  by  the  second ;  the  cock  was  hardly  in 
such  fine  feather  as  the  other.  The  class  for  Any  other  variety  was 
poor.  Buff  Cochins  were  few,  but  good.  The  third-prize  cock  had 
horribly  scurvy  legs  and  feet,  as  had  also  some  of  the  Partridge 
Cochins.  Dark  Brahmas  were  good,  and  mostly  well  shown,  especially 
Mr.  Lingwood's  bird.  The  first-prize  Light  cock  was  a  gi-and  bird, 
but  he  had  with  him  an  inferior  ben,  while  in  the  second-prize  pair 
was  a  ca])ital  hen  matched  with  a  fair  cock.  The  Judge  had  evidently 
carefully  weighed  them  together,  and  given  the  first  prize  to  the  best 
pair.  Game  were  good  in  quality  and  feather.  The  second-prize 
cock,  a  Brown  Ked,  was  a  large  rakish-looking  fellow,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  been  first  had  not  one  of  his  sickle  feathers  been  broken. 
A  very  fair  pair  of  Piles  were  third  in  the  Any  variety  class.  The 
first-prize  Spanish  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  others.  The 
second-prize  cock  had  on  one  side  of  his  face  a  large  dry  scab ;  the 
third  was  a  good  bird  with  a  bad  hen,  but  we  liked  another  pen  better 
than  either  of  these.     The  whole  class  was  above  the  average  for  the 
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time  of  year,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  birds  were  well  shown. 
Hamhurtjhs  were  very  inferior,  and  call  for  no  remark  ;  one  exhibitor 
sent  two  hens  in  place  of  one,  and  the  second-prize  Spangled  cock 
had  a  frothy  running  at  one  eye.  Pohinds  only  had  two  entries. 
French  were  a  good  class,  the  iirst  prize  going  to  La  Flcche.  Game 
Bantams  were  nnmerous,  bnt  as  to  the  quality  we  can  say  nothing,  the 
want  of  light  prevented  one  from  forming  an  opinion,  and  however  the 
Judge  managed  under  the  dilficulties  to  award  the  prizes  was  a  mystery 
to  us,  and  we  certainly  thought  we  saw  a  commended  pen  better  than 
the  winners,  hut  possibly  the  darkness  might  have  deceived  us.  Ayles- 
bury Diichs  were  not  in  form  ;  Eouen  were  better.  The  first-prize 
drake  wo  recognised  as  a  previous  winner.  Geese  and  Turkeys  were 
few,  and  of  moderate  quality. 

The  Pigeons  were  not  nnmerous,  but  there  were  some  very  good 
birds  sent,  particularly  the  Carriers,  Tumblers,  and  Dragoons. 

There  were  twenty-five  entries  of  liahhits,  and  amongst  them  we 
noticed  some  very  large  and  long-eared  ones.  They  were  placed  on  the 
ground,  so  that  one  conld  see  nothing  but  their  backs,  unless  you  laid 
flat  on  the  ground. 

VoBmjtos.— Coloured.— 1,  F.  Parlett,  Great  Baddow.  2,  W.  Tippler,  RoiwcU. 
8,  J.  Norman,  Colchester,  he.  J.  Norman;  J.  Webb.  Romford.  Amj  other 
FanXi/.-l,  F.  Tearle,Ne^vma^ket  (White).  2,  G.  Hine,  Dorking  (Blue-speckled). 
8,  J.  Drake,  Onpnr. 

Cochins.— Bu#.—1.  H.  Liniywood,  Needham  Market.  2.  H.  Lloyd,  jnn.,  Bir- 
mingham. 8,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Ally  other  Variety.— 1  and  2,  H.  Ling- 
wood. 

Brahmas.— Z>nrfc.— ],  J.  H.  Cuff.Hollowav.  2,  H.  Linpwood.  3,  J.  Hill,  Brent- 
wood, he,  G.  Cxriqrgs,  Romford,  c.  H-  Dowsett,  Chelmsford.  Light.— 1  and 
8,  J.  Paren.  Guildford.    2.  F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill. 

GAME.—Blac!<-breasted  and  other  Reds.—), F.  HurdinEr.jnn..  Chingford  Hatfh. 
2  and  3,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  e.  ,T.  Jeken,  Eltham.  Any  other  Variety.— 
1  and  3,  S.  Matthew.    2,  J.  H.  Salter.  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy. 

Spanish.— 1,  Nicholls  Brothers,  Camberwell.  2,  R.Wright,  HoUoway  Road. 
3,  J.  Norman,  Colchester. 

Hamburohs.— GoM  or  Siircr-iiencilled.—1,  W.  K.  Tickner,  Ipswich.  2,  G. 
Hine.  Gold  or  Silvcr.epangled.—1,  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft.  2,  F.  Tearle,  New- 
market. 

Polands  (Any  varictyl.— 1  and  2,  W.  Patrick,  Lynn. 

French  Fo-m.3  (Any  variety).— 1,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  J.  S.  Price,  Potters  Bar. 
8,  W.  Tippler,    /ic.  W.  Lee.  Homchurch.    r.W.  Boucher.  Notting-hill. 

Bantams.— Game. —I.  G.  B.  Francis,  Romford.  2  and  3.  C.  H.  Webb,  Chelms- 
ford, lie,  Rev.  F.  Cooper.  Cirencester,  c.  W.  B.  Jeffries  (2).  Any  other 
Variety.— 1.  F.  Tearle.    2,  G.  B.  Francis.    3.  J.  Simmons.  Ongar. 

Ducks.— .4]/ics'j»rt/.—l  and  2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  c.  W.  Tippler.  Eouen.— 1,  G. 
Hine.    2.  H.  Dowsott.    Any  other  Variety.— 1,  Miss  Mashiter. 

Geese.— J,  W.  Tippler.    2.  G.  Hine.    he,  Miss  J.  Maahiter. 

TURHETS.— 1,  Mrs.  J.  Mavhew. 

Sellinq  Class.- 1  and  c,  D.  C.  Campbell,  M.D.  2,  H.  Dowsett.  8,  E.  Sheer- 
man. 

PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— 1,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.    2,  H.  M.  Mavnard,  Ryde. 

Pouters.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2.  H.  Laver.  Colchester  (White). 

Tv^nhURs.- Almond.  — I  and  2,  J.  Ford.  Any  otlur  variety  Short-faced.— 
1,  W.  Barnes,  Romford  (Black). 

Owls  —1.  H.  Yardley. 

BARiis.- 1.  H.  Yardley.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard.  c,  D.  P.  Gooding,' Colchester 
(Black):  D.  Robertson.  Romford. 

Fantails.— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard  (White).    2,  H.  Y'ardlcy. 

Jacobins.— 1,  H.  M.  Mavnard. 

Antwerpb.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    2,  J.  Webb. 

TRU31PETERS.— 1,  E.  Sheerman,  Springfield. 

Dragoons.- 1.  A.  W.  Wren,  Lowestoft,    he,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead. 

Rdnts.— 1,  J.  S.  Price.    2,  H.  Laver. 

Any  other  Variet?.— 1,  Mrs.  J.  Cross,  Brigg.    2,  H.  Yardley. 

RiBBiTS.- iop-rari'ii.- Bucfc.— 1,  A.  Harrev.  2,  C.  King,  he,  J.  Quick,  c,  T. 
J.  Inman  ;  A.  Harvcj.  Doe.— I  and  2,  C.  King.  he.  J.  Quick,  c,  T.  J.  Inman  ; 
A.  Harvey.  Heaviest  (Any  kind).  —  1.  W.  Arkwright.  Chesterfield.  2,  A.  H. 
Easten.  Any  other  Variety.— \.  C.  King.  St.  John's  Wood.  2,  J.  Boyle,  jun., 
Blackburn,    iic.  S.  G.  Hudson,  Hull ;  J.  Boyle,  jun. ;  A.  H.  Easten ;  C.  King. 

Judge. — Mr.  Tegetmeier. 

THORNE   POULTRY   SHOW. 

No  show  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  at  Thorne  has  been  nearly  so  gocd 
as  that  held  last  week,  but,  unfortunately,  in  a  continuous  downpour 
of  rain  that  must  have  very  seriously  alTected  the  receipts.  Such 
weather  is  a  calamity  to  any  committee  ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  the  Committee,  as  a  body,  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  everyone  as  comfortable 
as  the  circumstances  permitted.  The  pens  and  general  arrangements 
were,  as  they  always  are  at  Thorne,  very  good,  but  if  submission  to 
the  rule  that  all  specimens  must  be  penned  by  10  a.m.  were  strictly 
enforced,  it  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  complaint  from  those 
owners  whoso  punctuality  was  admitted,  and  be  in  perfect  fairness  to 
every  exhibitor. 

Scarcely  ever  so  far  north  has  so  generally  good  a  class  of  Spanish 
fowls  been  on  exhibition ;  they  would  have  been  a  treat  to  visitors 
even  at  a  Bristol  or  London  show.  Cochins  and  Brahmas  showed 
badly,  though  good  specimens  were  exhibited,  the  constancy  of  the 
rain  destroying  for  the  time  all  their  beanty,  and  Brahmas  seemed 
equally  at  a  disadvantage.  As  for  the  Grey  DorKncjs  they  were 
almost  wholly  shown  out  of  feather,  but  the  Game  classes  were  perfect. 
Miss  Mary  Fletcher  may  well  be  proud  of  her  laurels,  some  of  the 
very  best  birds  in  the  kingdom  being  competitors.  Miss  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  Ajkroyd  were  the  cup- winners  with  specimens  that,  for  condition, 
could  not  "be  surpassed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Tlnmhurghs  and 
Pohinih,  many  of  which  wore  perfectly  saturated  with  the  rain,  cut  a 
very  sorry  figure,  yet  these  classes  contained  the  very  beat  birds  of  the 
present  day.  The  Game  Bantam  class  was  both  largo  and  good,  and 
though  many  visitors  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  Game  Bantaras 
were  beginning  to  fall  back  to  the  drooping  wings  of  former  shows,  we 
ourselves  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  chilling  weather,  and  the  cnnse 
(juont  comfortless  position  of  the  birds  on  such  a  day.     The  Geese 


and  Vuclcs  were  good,  but  had  to  their  hearts'  content  revelled  in  wet 
and  dirt,  as  their  position  was  the  ground,  and  all  these  birds  seemed 
equally  dirty  and  equally  happy. 

Great  care  and  attention  were  given  to  the  poultry,  and  not  less  to 
the  Pigeons  and  Rabbits.  The  latter  division  seemed  to  have  com- 
paratively escaped  the  constant  rain,  and  was  consequently  seen  to 
the  most  advantage  of  any  portion  of  the  Show,  though  even  here 
visitors  were  few  and  far  between,  for  who  would  come  out  who  conld 
stay  at  home  ? 

SPANisn.— 1,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt,  Epworth.  2,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  he,  Burch 
and  Boulter.  ShefBcUl ;  J.  Powell,  Bradford ;  J.  Thresh,  Bradford. 

Cochin-Chjna.— 1  and  2,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge,  he,  3.  Watts,  King's  Heath. 
e,  W.  A.  Burnell.  Southwell.  ,      .  _b  ,., 

Brahma  Pootra.— 1  and  2,  H.  Lacy,    c.  Dr.  Holmes,  Whitecotes,  Chesterfleld. 

Dobking.- 1,  J.  White,  Warlaby.  2,  R.  W.  Richardson,  Meaux  Abbey,  c.  W. 
Morfltt,  Goole ;  W.  Swann.  Bedlington.  . 

Game.— IT'/i i/c  and  Piles.— \.  Sales  &  Bentley,  Crowle.  2,  B.  Jarvis,  Mans- 
fleld.  Black-breasted  and  other  Beds.  —  l,  Miss  M.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough. 
2,  Sales  &  Bentley.  he,  C.  Chaloner.  'SVhitwell ;  H.  M.  Julian,  Hull.  Duekwings^ 
and  other  Greysand  Blues.— 1,  Miss M.  Fletcher.  2,  C.  Chaloner.  he,  W. Boyes, 
Beverley.  Any  Brecd.—Caf  and  3,  Miss  M.  Fletcher.  2  and  he,  C.  Chaloner. 
Cocfc.— Cup,  E.  Aykroyd,  Leeds.  2,  Miss  M.  Fletcher.  8,  T.  Oldfleld.  Shilden. 
/ic,  H.  M.Julian,  Hull;  Sales  &  Bentley.  ^    .r,  ia 

Hahburohs. -mtver-spanqled.  —  1.  H.  Pickles,  jun.  2  and  e,  u.  Beldon. 
he.  Ashlon  &  Booth.  Golden-SDangled.-l,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  2,  F.  KoUinson.  ftc,l. 
Rolliubon ;  H.  Beldon.  e,  E.  T.  Gardam,  Newcastle.  Silver-peneilleit—l,  B- 
Piokles.jun.  2,  H.  Beldon.  GoMi-ii-penctfted.— 1,  H.Piokles.jun.  2,H.  Beldon. 
Black.— 1,  H.  Beldon.    2,  no  competition.  „    „.  , , 

Any  Varietv.— 1,  H.  Beldon  (Silver-spangled  Polanda).  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun. 
(Silver-spangled  Polands).  lie,  Mrs.  J.  Cross,  Appleby  Vicarage  iCreve-Craurs) : 
Mrs.  B.  Frank,  Campsall  (Creve-Oojur).  CocA:.— 1,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridse 
(Partridge  Cochin).  2,  H.  Beldon  (Silver-spangled  Poland),  he,  B.  Jarvis,  Mans- 
field (Dorking).  Hens.—l,  H.  Beldon  (Golden-spangled  Polands).  2,  J.  Powell 
(Black  Spanish),  lie.  C.  Chaloner  (Black  Red  Game);  H.  Lacy  (Buff  oochms), 
—  White,  Driflield  (Dorkings);  J.  Tbresh  (Black  Spanish).  Chickem.—l,  H- 
Richardson  (Grev  Dorkings).    2,  B.  Jarvis  (Brown  Red  Game). 

Bantams.— (Janic.-Cup,  J  Oldroyd,  Wakefield.  2,  Sales  &  Bentley.  8,  Messrs. 
Newbitt.  he,  Messrs.  Newbitt;  W.  Adams,  Ipsivich.  e,  Messrs.  Newbllt;  A. 
Smith,  Nnrthowram.  Any  variety— 1,  H.  Beldon  (Pekin).  2,  &.  &  R.  Ashtoc 
(Blacks),    he,  E.  K.  Turner,  Boroughbridge. 

Geese.— 1,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.    2,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Stillingfleet. 

Gibs.— 1,  Mrs.  J.  Furniss,  Crowle.    2,  Rev.  G.  Hustler. 

Docks.- 1.  E.  Leech  IKouena).    2,  J.  Williams,  Wath-on-Deame,  Aylesbury. 

Selling  Class.— 1.  J.  Hepworth,  Bearswood  Green  (Game).  2,  G.  Pallrey- 
man,  jun.,  Heeley  (Dark  Brahmas). 

PIGEONS.  ^  _ 

Carriers.- 1,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  2,  E.  Homer,  Harewood.  c,  t. 
Brown,  Sheffield.  „  ,        ,     „  „     ..         „    c«Ai.,r 

Pouters.- 1,  E.  Homer.  2,  B.  P.  Moon,  Driffield,  he,  H.  Yardley ;  G.  Sadler, 
Boroughbridge.    c,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  ,      „    „  ,„,     tt    -d-^*™ 

Tumblers.— 1.  H.  Yardley.  2,  H.  Adams,  he.  E.  Horner  (2);  H.  Brown, 
Walkley ;  F.  Moore,  Burnley ;  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield.  „    „      ,        t       „ 

JACODINS.— 1,  F.  Waitt.  King's  Heath,  Birmingham.  2,  R.  G.  Sanders,  Leven. 
lie.  Messrs.  Newbitt ;  F.  Waitt ;  E.  Horner,  Harewood. 

Nuns. — 1  and  2.  H.  Yardley. 

Trumpeters.— 1  and  2.  E.  Homer,    he,  W.  Harvey. 

TUBBiTS.-l,  H.  Yardley.    2.  H.  Lawson,  Hull,    he,  E.  Horner. 

Fantails.— I,  H.  Yardley.    2,  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Newark-on-Trent. 

OUT.S.- 1,  E.  Homer.    2,  R.  P.  Moon,  Driflield. 

Barbs.— 1  and  c,  H.  Yardley.    2,  E.  Horner.  ,  ,™     ,  ■  ,  i>i„„j; 

Any  Variety.— 1,  W.  Harvey.  2,  T.  C.  Benson,  Sunderland  (Turkish  Blondi- 
nettes  Satin),  he,  H.  Yardley ;  H.  Lawson,  Hull  (Dragoons) ;  H.  Adams  (Wnile 
Dragoons) ;  E.  Horner,  Harewood  ;  J.  Watts.  "  ,  ,,  „        ,» ;.»„, 

SELLING  Class.-I  and  c,  J.  E.  Crofts,  Blyth  (Black  and  YeUow  Magpies). 
2,  C.  Gravel,  jun.,  Thorne  (Kites). 

RABBiTS.-I,ojj-<?nrfd.-Buc»:.-l,  C.  Gravel,  jun.  2,  A.  H.  Easten,  HnU.  Doe. 
—Cup.  C.  Gravel,  jun.  2,  H.  Ridley,  York,  he,  A.  Creases,  Loversall  Ha  , 
Donoaster;  J  J.  S.  Clarke,  Hatfield;  A.  H.  Easten  :  S.  Andrews,  bandall.jl''^ 
Variety. -i,  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Newark  (Himalayan).  2,  Master  T.  G.  Woodle> 
Thorne.    he,  H.  Cawood,  Thorne. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of 
Clumber,  were  the  Judges. 


IN  THE  FANCY— STROUD  CANARY  SHOW. 

[Continued from 2^ae/e  413.) 

A  FRIEND  writes,  "  You  are  a  long  while  in  getting  to  Stroud. 
Don't  blame  me,  it  all  lies  at  Jenner's  door.  Vaccination  is  a  great 
institution,  but  decidedly  opposed  to  the  development  of  idea  ill  the 
subject.  I  admit  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  process.  I  willingly 
concede  that  the  little  hermetically  sealed  capillary  glass  tubes  are  a 
great  advance  on  the  glass  squares  and  ivory  points  of  a  bygone  day. 
The  double-pointed  lancet,  too,  is  a  nice  little  instrument — very,  and 
very  sharp  as  well.  The  projection  of  the  tiny  globule  of  pure  lymph 
is  most  interesting.  I  admit  it  all.  The  whole  thing  is  invested  with 
a  character  no  doubt  fascinating  to  the  medical  "  fancy  "  in  its  mys. 
terions  action.  Still,  that  is  no  reason  why  1  should  have  allowed  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Esculapius  and  devout  believer  in  Jenner,^  a 
man  who  bathes  in  Condy's  fluid  and  scents  his  handkerchief  with 
carbolic  acid,  to  operate  on  me  after  the  fashion  of  the  man  in  the 
market-place,  who  undertakes  to  remove  "  corns,  warts,  hor  bunions," 
or  to  take  "  pitch  stains,  tar  stains,  wine  stains,  grease  stains  out 
of  silks,  satins,  bombazines,  or  any  material  whatever,"  and  failing 
success  to  offer  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  outraged  popular  opinion,  and 
have  his  head  "  taken  oS  at  the  block  I"  But  I  did.  In  an  evil 
moment  I  turned  up  my  shirt  sleeve  and  permitted  that  devotee  of 
vaccine  science  to  "  puncture  my  epidermis."  That's  what  he  called 
it — puncture  my  epidermis.  And  that's  how  it  is  I  have  been  so  long 
in  getting  to  Stroud. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  meeting  "  Wiltshire  Rectoe  "  there, 
for  I  had  promised  myself  a  walk  round  the  tents  with  him,  and  a  few 
lessons  on  poultry  and  Pigeons,  about  which  I  know  comparatively 
nothing.  My  duties  lie  in  the  last  of  four  (I  think)  long  white  tents, 
which  contained  the  V2'.>7  entries  of  Stroud  Show.  I  must  admit  that 
at  the  first  glance  the  large  pens  with  their  stately  occupants  threw 
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the  small  show  cages  and  their  tiny  tenants  into  the  shade.  For  a 
moment,  only  a  moment — and  I  most  penitently  confess  my  sin — I 
ihoar;ht  the  Canary  looked  small  heside  the  great  lumbering  Cochin  ; 
bnt  when  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  poultry-fanciers  had  certainly 
done  much  good  in  producing  such  flesh-bearing  birds,  and  modestly 
inquired  if  they  laid  correspondingly  large  eggs,  my  cicerone  turned 
on  me  with  a  look — such  a  look  ! — pity,  horror,  contempt,  scorn,  all 
combined;  and  with  one  word,  "Feather,  sir,  feather  f"  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  leaving  me.  And  so  I  turned  to  the  Canaries 
again,  a  wiser  man ;  and  as  they  seemed  to  welcome  me  with  a  cheer- 
ful song,  and  not  a  noise  something  between  a  howl  and  a  groan,  which 
the  Cochins  were  busy  rehearsing,  I  thought  that  if  it  were  neither  a 
qQestion  of  flesh  nor  eggs,  but  simply  feather,  then  the  one  "  fancy  " 
was  as  good  as  the  other.     Chncuii  a  son  gout, 

A  Canary  Show  in  the  month  of  May  is  unusual.  Most  of  the  best 
birds  are  either  up  for  breeding,  or  are  so  out  of  condition  from  a  long 
exhibition  season  as  to  he  laid  on  the  shelf.  But  there  was  a  very 
ready  response  to  the  Stroud  schedule,  which,  so  far  as  Canaries  are 
concerned,  if  issued  at  another  time  of  the  year,  would  command  that 
attention  of  the  principal  All-England  men  which  it  deservedly  merits. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  prizewinners  very  minutely, 
many  of  them  having  appeared  on  the  stage  before.  In  Clear  Buff 
Norwich  Mr.  Close,  of  Derby,  was  somewhat  indebted  for  his  first 
place  to  the  comparatively  uncertain  light  of  early  morning  filtered 
through  the  canvas  covering.  A  large  bird  of  fair  colour,  it  showed  to 
advantage  under  a  not  very  strong  light ;  but  "the  midday  sun  developed 
more  quality  in  1057,  Mr.  Walter,  who  under  other  circumstances 
would  probably  have  been  first. 

The  Variegated  Jonque  Norwich  contained  some  very  excellent  birds, 
Moore  ifc  Wynne  taking  first  with  their  old  bird,  and  Mr.  Close  second 
with  a  remarkably  good  specimen,  marked  on  each  wing,  and  having  a 
fair  cap,  superior  in  quality  to  1073  ;  Moore  &  Wynne  third,  marked 
wings,  eyes,  and  cap.  Variegated  Buff  Norwich  were  not  superior, 
1080,  Mr.  Close,  approximating  most  nearly  to  exactness,  but  short  of 
quality.  Moore  &  Wynne  were  first,  second,  and  third  in  "Any  other 
Variety  "  with  three  grand  crests  which  have  done  good  battle  before. 

Belgians  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  The  very  busy  character  of  the 
surroundings  was  against  their  performing  well. 

Mr.  Ashton  sent  some  good  Lizards.  They  must  have  been  laid  up 
in  lavender  purposely  for  Stroud,  showing  none  of  the  signs  of  matri- 
monial squabbles  which  many  birds  present  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Mackley's  were  also  good.  Mr.  Ashton  was  first  in  "  Any  other 
Variety  "  with  a  superb  Coppy,  and  Mr.  Close  second  with  Variegated 
Cinnamon,  which  would  make  many  a  north  countryman's  month 
water. 

Goldfinch  Mules  (variegated)  were  not  in  good  condition.  Bat  what 
can  yon  expect  in  May  ?  Dark  Mules  were  better,  the  first  Mealy 
bird  being  one  of  a  kind  bad  to  beat. 

"  Any  other  variety  of  Mule  "  contained  the  nsual  curious  hybrids — 
Bullfinch-Goldfinch,  Bullfinch-Linnet,  Canary-Linnet,  &c.  Mr.  A. 
Webster,  jun.,  was  first  with  Bullfinch-Goldfinch,  but  it  was  a  near 
thing  between  it  and  Mr.  Ash  ton's  bird,  a  similar  hybrid.  Mr.  Spence's 
well-known  Linnet-Canary  Mule  was  second.  Mr.  Bamesby  showed 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  cross,  a  bird  full  of  colour  and  well  marked. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  my  description  is  quite  exact,  but  when  I 
say  marked  neatly  on  each  wing  and  head  all  dark  I  think  I  am  sufii- 
ciently  near  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  it. 

British  birds  were  good,  especially  the  Goldfinches.  The  first  and 
second,  Mr.  W.  Arkwright  and  Capt.  Hawkins  Fisher,  were  nice  birds. 
The  first,  although  a  little  injured  in  plumage,  was  to  my  eye  a  Gold- 
finch extraordinary.     Mr.  Harrison's  Skylark  was  a  picture. 

Foreign  birds  were  well  represented,  comprising  about  thirty  entries, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  two  American  Horned  Owls  and  an 
"  Australian  Magpie  or  Laughing  Jack,"  whose  chief  performance  ap- 
peared to  be  a  habit  of  falling  into  his  water-dish  and  struggling  to  get 
out  of  it. 

I  find  I  have  only  just  time  to  send  this  to  the  post.  A  few  words 
next  week  on  Canary  management. — W.  A.  Blakstom. 


RABBITS  AT   STROUD   SHOW— AWARDS  BY 
POINTS. 

I  Wis  glad  to  see  from  the  report  in  yonr  Journal  of  the 
Stroud  Show,  and  also  from  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Eayson,  that 
it  had  been  a  success,  and  so  far  as  I  know  I  believe  Mr.  Eay- 
Bon's  decisions  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors.  Bat 
what  I  have  to  complain  ot  is,  that  the  cup  should  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  King  for  a  lot  of  second  and  third-class  Rabbits, 
instead  of  to  the  best  Rabbit  with  the  most  points.  I  entered 
a  Rabbit  which  took  the  first  prize  in  its  class ;  I  also  entered 
it  for  the  cup,  believing  this  was  to  be  given  to  the  Rabbit  pos- 
sessing the  most  points  of  merit,  and  you  may  judge  of  my 
surprise  when  I  found  that  the  points  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
second  and. third-class  Rabbits  to  defeat  the  first-class  ones.  I 
think  this  anything  but  satisfactory.  Had  the  Committee  said 
that  a  cup  would  be  given  to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  there 
could  have  been  no  misunderstanding  or  dissatisfaction.  1 
hope  next  year,  if  a  cup  be  given,  it  will  go  to  the  best  speci- 


men in  the  show,  or  else  let  it  be  perfectly  understood  that  it 
will  be  given  to  the  most  successful  exhibitor ;  then  those  with 
but  one  or  two  good  Rabbits  need  not  enter,  and  those  with 
second  and  third-class  ones  can  do  so.  Bat  I  cannot  see  much 
honour  in  any  person  taking  silver  cups  with  second  and  third- 
class  cattle,  poultry.  Pigeons,  or  even  Rabbits,  in  preference  to 
first-class  ones. — J.  Hume. 


AN  IRISH  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANY  DIFFICULTIES 
AND   QUERIES. 

On  examining  the  super  of  my  Woodbury  hive,  I  find  the 
bars  are  moveable,  as  the  crown-board  can  be  unscrewed  and 
taken  cff.  But  of  what  use  are  these  bars  in  a  super  except  to 
put  a  stop  to  breeding  by  means  of  them  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered, taking  out  the  bar  and  comb  and  cutting  out  the 
brood  ?  Yet  I  cannot  see  how  the  bar  and  comb  can  be  taken 
out  when  the  latter  is  fastened  at  the  sides  and  below.  Of 
what  use,  then,  are  those  bars  in  the  super?  My  super  is 
13  inches  by  13  (inside),  and  6  inches  deep,  with  eight  bars. 
How  much  honey  will  it  contain  ? 

One  of  my  stock  hives  swarmed  yesterday  (June  8tb),  and  as 
I  had  no  empty  hive  in  which  to  put  the  bees,  in  order  to 
shake  them  from  it  in  the  evening  in  a  cloth,  and  so  hive  them 
in  my  new  Woodbury,  by  putting  this  over  them,  I  took  the 
crown-board  off  the  Woodbury,  put  on  it  a  bottomless  and 
topless  box  14  inches  by  14  inches,  and  G  inches  deep,  and 
shook  the  cluster  of  bees  into  this.  I  then  covered  the  in- 
tervening box  with  the  hive's  crown-board,  and  when  all  was 
quiet  removed  it  to  its  stand,  facing  north,  as  do  all  my  hives. 
Now,  here  was  the  Woodbury  hive  with  6  inches  space  between 
the  top  of  the  bars  and  the  top  of  the  crown-board.  I  hoped 
that  during  the  night  the  bees  would  go  down  among  the 
frames.  To-day  (June  9th)  I  donned  my  bee  dress,  and  lifting 
the  crown-board  found  the  bees  in  a  cluster  attached  to  it.  I 
lifted  it  as  high  as  my  shoulders  to  allow  of  the  bottcmless 
topless  box  being  removed.  This  done  I  shook  the  bees  as 
well  and  as  gently  as  I  could,  down  into  the  frames.  Is  it  net 
curious  that  they  had  made  a  lump  of  comb  about  as  big  as  a 
hen's  egg  on  the  crown-board  jast  when  they  clustered?  I  re- 
moved it,  it  was  quite  soft,  and  I  stuck  it  as  best  I  could  in  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  fnmes. 

In  the  crown-board  of  my  Woodbury  there  are  three  openings, 
with  their  covers  or  stoppers.  In  a  floor-board  belonging  to 
the  super  already  mentioned  there  are  only  two,  the  long  slits. 
Now,  in  putting  on  this  super  am  I  to  remove  the  hive's  crown- 
board,  and  if  so,  what  am  I  to  put,  or  am  I  to  put  anything, 
between  the  hive  and  the  super  ?  Is  the  board  that  is  with  the 
super  and  has  the  two  slits  meant  to  go  between,  for  if  I  put  it 
even  and  straight  on  the  top  of  the  super  the  slits  are  closed  by 
the  bars  ?  Can  glasses,  &o, ,  be  worked  on  the  top  of  this  super  ? 
If  so,  would  not  the  hive's  crown-board  be  suitable  for  working 
three  at  a  time,  one  on  each  slit,  and  one  on  the  round  hole? 
If  drones  and  the  queen  were  excluded  by  the  slits  in  the 
board  between  the  hive  and  the  super,  surely  no  opening  how- 
ever large  would  be  objectionable  above  that. 

When  a  queen  of  the  Ligurian  breed  is  introduced  into  a 
native  stock,  will  not  her  progeny  be  hybrids,  unless  she  has 
been  impregnated  by  Ligurian  drones  before  leaving  ?  If  those 
"  big  "  bee-keepers  whose  notes  appear  in  the  Journal,  were  to 
preserve  the  bits  of  combs  containing  queen  brood  when  they 
excise  all  the  royal  cells,  and  were  to  forward  them  carefully 
packed  in  wadding  to  their  purchasers,  would  not  that  le  a 
safer  way  of  ligurianising  a  bar- frame  than  sending  a  live  queen? 
Could  not  comb  containing  Ligurian  drone  brood  be  likewise 
sent? — A  Gal  WAY  Bee-keeper. 

[Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  having  bars  in  supers,  is  to  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  combs — after  the  filled  super  is  taken  off 
the  hive — entire  and  without  waste  or  crushing.  They  are 
also  useful  when  brood  in  them  happens  to  be  discovered. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  removing  the  bar  and 
comb,  even  if  fastened  to  the  sides,  if  a  properly  curved  honey 
knife  be  used.  The  combs  are  seldom  fastened  to  the  surface 
of  the  board  below.  Perhaps  a  super  of  the  dimens'ons  yon 
mention  would  contain  25  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  The  swarm  hived  as 
described  would  be  sure  to  cluster  in  the  top  box,  ai  d  it  was 
not  at  all  curious  that  a  piece  of  comb  attached  to  tl  e  crown- 
board  should  have  been  commenced.  The  adapter,  or  loose 
bottom  of  the  super,  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  I  card  or 
top  having  similar  side  openings.  The  central  hole  in  the 
cover  of  the  stock  hive  is  intendei  chiefly  for  feeding  when 
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necessary.  If  liked,  the  crown-board  can  be  removed  alto- 
gether, and  the  adapter  only,  between  the  super  and  the  bars,  be 
used.  Glasses  are  not  placed  on  the  top  of  the  super.  You 
had  better  obtain  "  Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  which 
though  not  treating  of  the  management  of  the  Woodbury  hive, 
is  the  best  authority  as  regards  the  working  of  frame  hives 
generally.  It  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller.  The 
progeny  would  assuredly  be  hybrid.  The  inmates  of  the  royal 
cells  so  excised  and  sent  to  a  distance,  would  be  dead  before 
they  could  be  inserted  in  the  combs  of  the  hives  intended  for 
them  ;  nor  would  the  transmission  of  brood  comb  be  likely  to 
be  attended  with  more  fortunate  results.] 


OUR  LETTER   BOX. 

W.  Jackson,  Elakedown.  Kidderminster,  has  had  postage  stamps  sent 
to  him  for  Spanish  fowls'  eggs,  and  has  not  sent  them  to  E.  Hall,  Chelms- 
ford, nor  yet  replied  to  his  letters. 

"  T.  H.  KiLSHAW,  4,  Kensington  Street,  Kensington,  near  Liverpool,  is 
■well  known.  I  have  had  several  applications  from  him  for  valuable  birds. 
He  is  supposed  to  go  by  many  other  names,  including  J.  R.  Reed, 
Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  and  of  Lea  Green,  near  Rainhill,  Lanca- 
shire, &c.— J.  H.  Watkins,  By  ford." 

G.  W.  Cooper.— Mr.  Bulmer,  of  Spalding,  says  he  sent  him  Black  Barb 
Pigeons  and  was  not  paid. 

Bedlington  Show.— Mr.  Yardley  took  the  first  prize  for  Carriers,  and 
not  the  second  as  reported. 

Undubbed  Ga3ie  Coce  [A  Subscribe r).~-Ke  would,  have  no  chance  of 
winning  unless  dubbed. 

Bantams  with  Dorkings  (North  Devon  Farmer).— You  may  safely  act 
on  the  opinion  of  the  "  Wiltshthe  Rector."  We  have  kept  Bantams 
and  large  fowls  together  for  years  without  any  "mesalliance." 

Chicsens  Dying  {C.A.  TF.).— That  which  reared  the  first  should  rear 
those  that  follow  them.  You  on  the  spot  should  be  better  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  failure  than  we  are.  What  has  the  alteration  been  in 
the  treatment  and  management?  When  chickens  have  neither  gapes  nor 
catarrh  we  seek  for  some  other  cause  for  discontent  and  death.  There 
is  a  favourite  theory  in  the  present  day,  that  all  diseases  spring  from 
parasites,  and  we  believe  your  chickens  die  from  them  and  their  effects. 
These  latter  are  constant  restlessness,  dissatisfaction  with  everything, 
loss  of  appetite,  perishing  of  body,  and  final  "  give  it  up."  The  cure  is 
to  provide  them  in  all  their  haunts"  with  wood  ashes,  road  grit,  and  brick- 
layers' rubbish.  As  soon  as  they  bask  in  either  of  these,  the  parasites 
are  done  away  with.  If  none  of  these  are  at  hand — and  in  wet  weather  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  dust  of  any  kind— then  dip  the  end  of  your 
finger  in  oil,  put  a  few  drops  under  the  wing,  on  the  back,  and  at  the  poll. 
As  they  require  support  give  them  some  bread  steeped  in  strong  ale.  You 
will  also  do  well  to  have  plenty  of  camphor  in  all  their  water. 

Fowls  for  Egg-producing  (E.  R.  P.).— For  egg-producers,  we  advise 
you  to  keep  Brahmas.  For  the  table,  the  Brahma  is  improved  by  being 
crossed  with  the  Dorking.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  a  Dorking  cock  to 
Brahma  hens.  If  the  best  quality  of  poultry  is  desired,  it  will  be  far 
better  to  keep  pure  Dorkings.  They  are  the  bett  table  fowls  in  the 
world. 

Guinea  Fowls  (Idem).— They  are  fond  of  choosing  their  own  roosting 
places,  and  have  a  preference  for  trees,  but  where  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  a  houpe  they  will  go  into  it  to  roost.  They  almost  always 
steal  th.ir  nests.  They  should  be  kept  in  pairs,  as  they  are  monogamous. 
They  are  not  particularly  quarrelsome,  but  no  birds  should  roost  with 
fowls,  a  fowl-house  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  fowls. 

Feather-eating  Fowls  (G.  H.  P.).— We  can  tell  you  tt^  r>nre,  except 
giving  your  fowls  their  liberty.  We  suffer  from  it  with  bit.!-  'hat  are  in 
confinement,  but  never  when  they  are  at  liberty.  A  libenii  bupply  of 
green  food,  especially  lettuce,  tends  to  lessen  the  "propensity. 

Sheep's  Paunch  iSubscribcr).—We  do  not  know  whether  that  par- 
ticular part  of  a  sheep  is  good  for  poultry,  but  all  cooked  meat  chopped 
fine  is  good  feeding.  Anyone  who  can  discover  good  and  cheap  food 
will  be  a  benefactor,  but  our  experience  is,  as  a  rule,  cheap  thiugs  are 
dear. 

Silver-Gret  Dorkings  (An  Old  Subscriber).— We  have  no  difficulty 
in  rearing,  nor  do  we  think  them  more  delicate  than  any  others.  Our 
difficulty  is  about  feather;  so  many  of  them  offend  in  that  particular. 
We  are  convinced  that  in  breeding  for  feather,  everyone  must  breed  well 
and  kill  well.  All  that  will  not  embellish  a  show  must  furnish  the  spit  or 
the  stock-pot. 

Fowls  Over-fat,  Livers  Diseased  (BaiitsHenwife).— Yon  over-ieed; 
we  wonder  your  fowls  lay  even  fairly,  but  they  obtain  other  food  beside 
that  yon  name.  That  would  not  make  them  fat  inside.  Internal  fat 
prevents  laying,  aud  eventually  causes  death  from  the  large,  pale,  un- 
healthy liver.  The  gall  is  unable  to  circulate,  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
liver.  Do  not  chango  your  food,  but  give  less,  and  as  a  beginning  give 
nothing,  positively  nothing.  That  will  be  a  euro.  You  have  probably 
gone  on  with  the  same  dietary  you  had  in  the  winter.  Recollect  they 
want  leaf,  and  the  grass  run  yields  much  more. 

Rabbits  at  Stroud  Snow  (E.  TT.).— The  longest-eared  Rabbit  at  the 
Show  at  Stroud  measured  22^  inches  by  5^  inches,  and  some  three  more 
were  almost  equally  good  in  the  oar,  and  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
E  laten,  Gravel,  King,  and  Ridley. 

White-eye  Pigeon  (Header),— We  sent  your  note  to  a  good  authority, 
and  ho  replies  as  follows— "  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  'Reader'  has 
found  some  one  to  solve  his  problem  satisfactorily.  The  White-eye  is  the 
Volant  he  discovers,  and  ho  now  wants  to  know  whether  the  Whito-eye, 
the  Volant,  and  the  Cupulet  are  not  synonymous.  He  will  vet  probably 
di8covfT  that  thoy  have  other  names  also,  but  the  most  appropriate  one 
for  Hiich  cross-bred  birds  is  that  of  mongrel,  as  I  havo  befriro  said  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  book  bo  f[uote8  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  that  the 
Whitc-oyo,  as  deecribed  by  '  Rbader,'  Is  a  cross  between  the  inferior 


Antwerp  and  the  Tumbler,  and  as  such  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure 
in  breed.  And  if,  aa  *  Reader*  and  his  informants  affirm,  the  breed  is 
imported  from  Belgium,  I  am  the  mora  satisfied  of  their  being  of  the 
Antwerp  race,  for  birds  in  Belgium  are  chiefly  regarded  for  their  homing 
properties ;  purity  of  race  and  beauty  being  almost  ignored  in  the  en- 
deavours to  propagate  the  best  and  fastest  of  flying  Pigeons." 

Grub  near  Hive  (L.).— The  larva  found  outside  your  hive  is  not  that 
of  the  honeycomb  moth  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  Lepidopterous,  being  that 
of  one  of  the  two-winged  Syrphideous  flies. — I.  O.  W. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Camden  Square,  London. 
Lat.  51°  Sr  40^^  N.  ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 
June. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion   of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
ol   Sou 
at  1  ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Eadiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

1 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

We.  14 
Th.  15 
Fri.  le 
Sat.  17 
Sun.  18 
Mo.  IS 
Tu.  20 

Inches. 
29.921 
29.861 
29.787 
29  621 
29.610 
29.514 
29.590 

dfg. 
62.8 
63.7 
66.2 
63.3 
63.0 
G2.0 
62.3 

dee. 
60.7 
62.7 
62  S 
60.9 
57.1 
57.1 
67.8 

S. 
S.E. 
S.W. 

E. 
S.W. 

S. 
N.E. 

Aeg. 
56.3 

67.4 
68.3 
69.3 
68.6 
68.S 
68.6 

des. 
74  4 
75.2 
7(i.O 
68.1 
72.1 
72.1 
69.2 

deg. 
55,5 
57.2 
67  4 
57.3 
64.4 
63.0 
62.8 

deg. 
119.6 
120.2 
112.0 

86.7 
114.2 
121.2 
117  3 

deg. 
66.8 
54.3 
58.3 
56.4 
64.2 
53.0 
49.3 

In. 
0.410 
0.202 
0.245 
0.500 
0.130 
0.670 
0.150 

Means 

29.712 

G3.3 

59.9 

6S.2 

72.4 

65.1 

U8.0 

64.6 

2.307 

REMARKS. 

14th — Wet  in  night  and  early  morning;  fine  from  noon  tiU  4  p.m:.,  then 
rain,  with  lightning  at  night. 

15th, — Very  showery  and  damp  till  noon,  then  fine  till  5  30  p.m.  ;  wet  even- 
ing, with  lightning  at  10.30  p.m. 

16th.— Dull  morning,  fine  afternoon,  rain  from  5.30  p.m  ,  and  lightning  at 
night. 

17th.— Very  dark  in  the  morning,  a  little  sun  at  noon  ;  rain  commencing 
at  2.30,  and  continued  at  intervals  all  day,  some  very  heavy 
showers  ;  thunder  at  3.20  p.m. 

18th. — Showery  morning,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

19th.— Fair  in  morning,  thunderstorm  from  noon  to  3  P.M.,  very  heavy 
rain  and  hail  from  2.25  to  2.40  p.m.,  fine  night, 

20th. — Sunshine  and  cloud  till  1.12  P  m.,  when  thunder  was  first  noticed, 

the  storm  increased  for  some  time,  and  did  not  subside  till  3  p  m  , 

there  having  been  hail  at  2.20;  dull  aud  showery  the  rest  of  the  day, 

A  warm  and  very  wet  week,  with  thunderstorms,  thunder  and  lightning 

eyery  day  but  Sunday. — G.  J.  Symons, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  21. 
The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  materially  interfered  with  the  foreign 
as  well  as  home  trade,  interrupting  the  supplies,  and  checking  the  amount 
of  business  that  would  otherwise  have  been  done.  Importations  from 
the  Continent  and  Channel  Islands  comprise  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Cherries,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Figs.  A  second  cargo  of  West  Indian 
Pines  is  to  hand  in  fair  condition,  fetching  from  Qd.  to  2s.  each,  Heavy 
arrivals  of  Potatoes  are  reported  both  by  rail  and  coastwise. 


s,  d.     s. 
Apples i  sieve    1    6  to  4 


Apricots doz. 

Cherries lb.  1 

Cbestnnta bushel  0 

Currants 4  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Fif;s doz.  4 

FUberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, Hothouse....  lb.  3 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons eaoh  4 


Nectarines doz,  10 

Orances ^  100    6 

Peaches doz,  12 


B.  A.    s.    A 
.lb.    0    0  to  0    0 


Pears, kitchen doz.  0 

dessert doz.  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums j  sieve  0 

Quinces doz.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries    lb.  0    6 

Walnuts bushel  10    0 

ditto t^^lOO  1    0 


VEGETABLES. 


B.  d.  B.    d 

Artichokes  doz.  i   0  to  6    0 

Asparagus ^100  4    0  8    0 

Beans,  Kidney  ,...^100  1    G  2    C 

Broad bushel  0    0  0    0 

Beet.Red doz.  2    0  S 

Broccoli  bundle  0    0  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, . i  sieve  0    0  0 

Cabbage doz.  10  2 

Capsicums  ^100  0    0  0 

Carrots bunch  0    6  1 

Cauhflower doz.  4    0  8 

Celery bundle  16  2 

Colewort8..doz.  bunches  8    0  6 

Cucnmbera  eaoh  0    6  1 

piclUing doz.  0    0  0 

Endive doz.  3    0  0 

Fennel bunch  0    8  0 

Garlic lb.  0    8  0 

Herbs bunch  0 


Horsoradisb   ....  bundle    8    0      6 


Leeks bnnoh 

Lettuce   doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress .,  pimnet 
OnioDB  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ,.  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys,- doz. 

Sea-kalo basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows , .  doz. 


d.    a. 

4  too 
8  1 
0 
2 


POULTRY  MARKET,— June  21. 
IjArgeb  supply,  and  a  fair  but  not  increasing  trade, 
quently  lower. 

B. 

Largo  Fowls    8 

Smtiilcr  ditto  2 

Chickens   1 

DucklLuga 3 

OuKlinga    5 

Pheasants 0 


Prices  conse- 


d.      B. 

0  to  3 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

s. 
0 

a.     a.  i 

0  to  0  10 

6        3 

1 

4       15 

0        2 

Wild  ditto  

0 

0       0    10 

0        2 

e 

0       0      0 

G       6 

0 

0       0      0 

0       0 

Grouse    

ZO 

0       0      0 

Jane  29.  1871.  ] 
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CALENDAR. 

Day 

of 
Month 

Week. 

Average  Tempera- 

Sun 

Clock 

Day 

JUNE  29— JULYgS,  1871. 

ture  near  London. 

43  years. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Sun. 

Year. 

Day. 

Night. 

Mean. 

Days. 

m.     h.  1  m.     h. 

m.      h. 

m.     h. 

Days. 

m.    8. 

29 

Th 

73.2 

48.5 

60.8 

12 

47af3 

18af8 

43af4 

24af  1 

12 

3      3 

180 

80 

F 

West  of  England  Eoso  Show. 

73.1 

48.3 

60.7 

15 

47      8 

18      8 

10      6 

3      2 

IS 

3    15 

181 

1 

S 

74.8 

50.8 

62.8 

20 

48      3 

18      8 

31      7 

31      2 

14 

S    26 

182 

2 

Son 

4  Sunday  after  Trinitt. 

73.4 

61.2 

62.3 

17 

49      8 

17      8 

40      8 

20      8 

o 

3    38 

183 

8 

il 

Meeting  of  Entomological  Society. 

74  0 

60.2 

62.1 

19 

50      3 

17      8 

35      9 

25      4 

16 

3    49 

184 

4 

Tn 

Length  of  Day  16b.  25m. 

76.1 

60.2 

63.2 

15 

61      B 

16      8 

16    10 

40      6 

17 

4      0 

185 

5 

w 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Rose  Show, 

77.1 

60.2 

63.7 

17 

52      3 

16      8 

46    10 

a     7 

18 

4    11 

186 

[  Fruit.  Floral,  and  General  Meeting. 

From  obaervations  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average  day 

temperature  of   the  week  is  74.5 

',  and  its   night  tem- 

peratnre  49.9°.     The  greatest  heat  was  97',  on  the  6th,  1852;   and  the  lowest  cold 

34°,  on  the  30th,  1863.    The  greatest  faL 

of  rain  was 

1.18  inch. 

GARDEN  PLANTS  AT  GIBRALTAR. 

ITH  questionable  taste  I  dip  my  pen  in  ink, 
as  my  best  endeavours  as  a  descriptive 
writer  will  be  feeble  to  pourtray  the  many 
native  charms  to  be  seen  and  met  with  on 
that  beautiful  spot,  miscalled  "the  barren 
rook."  In  undertaking  such  a  self-imposed 
task  I  sigh  for  "the  pen  of  a  ready  writer" 
to  unfold  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  in 
panoramic  order  the  masses  of  subtropical 
vegetation  to  be  met  with  in  every  cavern, 
nook,  and  dell  of  the  far-famed  rock.  But,  most  unfortu- 
nately, the  notes  I  made  twelve  years  since,  when  wander- 
ing amidst  the  horticultural  treasures  there  to  be  seen, 
have  disappeared  long  since  from  my  portfolio,  and  I  now 
must  trust  to  memory  to  give  but  a  very  indistinct  descrip- 
tion of  the  plants  and  trees  there  to  be  met  with. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  needless  on  my  part  to  point 
out  the  geographical  position  of  Gibraltar  on  the  map  of 
Europe;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rock  juts  out  into  the 
waters  of  the  Straits  in  the  shape  of  an  oval,  or  nearly  so, 
the  inner  or  land  end  attached  to  Spain  by  an  isthmus  of 
about  800  yards  in  width,  called  "  the  neutral  ground,"  or 
"north  front."  The  southern  point  jutting  out  into  the 
waters  of  the  Straits  is  called  "  Europa  Point."  Being  the 
southern  point  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  distant 
from  Africa  about  10  or  12  miles,  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  is 
plainly  visible  ;  and  from  Europa  as  a  starting-point,  let  the 
reader  bear  patiently  with  me  as  I  conduct  him  through 
the  most  interesting  parts  (to  horticulture)  that  I  can  well 
remember. 

On  all  sides  of  us,  and  above  us  on  the  heights,  are  to  be 
seen  Prickly  Pears,  Aloes  in  masses  and  in  full  bloom,  the 
Cactus  in  crevices  of  the  rook,  wild  Thyme,  Marjoram, 
and  Mint,  with  here  and  there  a  Scotch  Fir  tree,  and  very 
many  trees  of  Qaorcus  Suber,  Cork  tree  ;  we  may  well 
ponder  as  to  the  date  of  planting,  or  have  they  been  ever 
planted  ' 

The  historical  student  on  this  spot  may  look  towards 
Africa,  and  say  to  himself.  It  was  on  this  spot  I  stand 
upon,  perhaps,  that  the  Carthaginian  general  addressed 
his  troops  after  their  successful  passage  across  the  Straits, 
on  their  march  to  their  premeditated  conquest  of  Rome ; 
or  one  might  imagine  to  himself  that  he  was,  perhaps, 
standing  on  the  ground  held  sacred  by  the  great  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  where  they  often  came  at  sunset  to 
worship  Allah  and  His  prophet,  and  to  cast  a  look  of 
affection  across  the  waters  of  the  Straits  on  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

Let  us  next  descend  toivards  the  city.  We  pass  through 
a  cavern  or  opening  in  part  of  the  rock,  on  the  road  from 
Europa  point  to  Buena  Vista  (a  good  view),  and  we  noticed 
in  some  English  residents'  gardens  masses  of  subtropical 
plants,  the  Aloe  and  Cactus  having  the  lead  of  all  others 
in  wild  free  growth ;  several  very  large  Apricot  trees  loaded 
with  fruit,  also  Pomegranate  trees  ;  and  in  the  Hospital  i 
Square  about  one  dozen  beautiful  Lemon  and  Orange  trees,  I 
with  some  branches  of  the  latter  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  I 
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others  green,  a  few  branches  only  in  blossom  :  and  we 
noticed  a  few  very  good  Palms  in  a  situation  called  Rosia, 
and  the  Vine  and  Fig  tree  reigning  predominant  every- 
where in  wild  unrestricted  vegetation. 

Let  us  next  enter  the  Almeida,  a  public  square  or  pro- 
menade, which  is  surrounded  by  trees  peculiar  to  the  soil 
and  situation,  and  underneath  these  trees  the  sward  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Mesembryanthemums  with  their  starry- 
like  flowers,  so  beauteous  just  after  sunset;  and  close  by 
the  Convent,  or  Governor's  residence,  were  very  fine  plants 
of  Kalosanthes  bedded  out  and  in  vases.  On  our  way  to 
the  market  we  noticed  a  hedge  of  florists'  Pelargoniums 
fencing-in  a  pleasure  garden  and  tea  house. 

We  then  enter  the  market.  The  stalls  are  all  well  filled, 
and  presided  over  by  turbaned  Moors,  Jews,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese — a  Babel  of  tongues.  Grapes  are  abun- 
dant, but  not  a  black  Grape  to  be  seen ;  donkeyloads  of 
Melons,  both  Water  and  Sugar  kinds ;  Cucumbers  in  heaps 
everywhere  about ;  Oranges  very  fine  at  five  for  a  penny; 
Lemons  very  large,  and  six  a-penny  ;  and  Pumpkins  of  a 
tremendous  size,  but  I  forget  the  price.  I  paid  for  Grapes, 
I  think,  one  penny  per  pound. 

We  next  pass  upwards  towards  the  old  Moorish  castle, 
through  what  are  called  "  the  Lower  Lines,"  and  some 
native  British  Ferns  are  to  be  found.  The  following  are  a 
few  which  I  noticed : — Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  As- 
plenium  Trichomanes,  Ruta-muraria,  Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare,  and  Ceteraoh  oflioinarum  ;  and  some  Castor- oil  trees 
are  growing  wild  about,  with  Aloes  in  bloom  on  all  sides, 
the  flower-stems  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height. 

Very  high  up  the  rock,  on  our  way  to  the  signal  station, 
we  passed  a  Plum  orchard,  of  a  couple  of  acres  in  extent, 
called  the  Farm.  We  at  last  mount  the  plateau  on  which 
i  the  signal  station  stands,  and  what  a  glorious  sicht  is 
spread  to  our  view !  North  of  us,  and  one  would  imagine 
underneath  us,  is  San  Roque,  a  town  about  four  rniles 
distant  from  the  rock.  Algesiras  and  Tarift'a  can  also  be 
seen,  the  latter  place  memorable  during  the  Peninsular 
war ;  all  the  blue  mountains  of  Andulusia  resemble  the 
billows  of  the  Mediterranean;  let  us,  then,  look  southward 
and  westward,  and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Africa  seem  as 
if  ready  to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  Straits,  while 
overhead  is  the  union  .Jack,  and  what  more  appropriate 
pedestal  than  the  rook  could  support  that  flag  ? — J.  MoD. 


BROCCOLI— No.  3. 


When  the  plants  have  two  or  three  leaves  in  addition  to 
the  seed  leaves  they  should  be  pricked  off  about  3  inches 
apart  in  nursery  beds  in  good,  fine,  but  not  very  rich  soil. 
The  earlier  this  is  done  the  more  stift'  and  sturdy  the  plants 
will  be,  and  the  less  liable  they  will  be  to  run  to  stem  • 
besides,  some  kinds  when  left  to  become  tall  and  drawn  iii 
the  seed  bed  are  of  very  little  good  afterwards  ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  a  saving  in  every  way  to  throw  them  away  rather 
than  occupy  ground  with  them.  In  pricking  out.  it  is  well 
to  lift  each  plant  with  a  stick,  say  the  point  of  a  stout 
label.  In  this  way  many  of  the  fibres  will  be  preserved, 
and  shading,  however  bright  the  weather,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  water  should  be  given  every  evening  in  bright 
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weather  until  the  plants  recover.  The  plants  having  become 
Btont,  or  about  6  inches  high,  or  I  will  say  they  were  sown  at 
the  close  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  they  will  be  fit  to  prick 
out  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  in  Jane ;  and  in  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month  after  that,  or  early  in  July,  they  will  be  in 
fine  condition  for  planting  out.  It  is  equally  prejudicial  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  crowded  when  transplanted  as  it  is 
in  the  seed  beds  ;  this  crowding  often  renders  the  plants  lanky, 
and  such  seldom  stand  a  severe  winter. 

The  lituation  for  planting  Brooooli  should  be  open,  for  in 
ihaded,  and  even  sheltered,  situations  the  plants  are  not  nearly 
BO  hardy  as  in  open  positions.  Far  the  early  kinds,  however, 
sheltered  situalions  are  desirable,  especially  for  varieties  which 
come  into  use  in  December  and  January.  For  the  spring  and 
late  kinds  the  situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

The  soil  should  be  rich,  but  not  from  manure  applied  at  the 
time  of  planting,  for  that  only  oaasea  a  succulent  tender  growth, 
the  plants  being  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  than 
those  not  stimulated  by  fresh  manure.  Fresh  loamy  soil  is 
nndoubtedly  the  best,  as  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  snfler 
from  the  maggot  produoinft  club,  finger  and  toe,  or  ambury,  as 
in  old  lieh  garden  soil.  Freeh  soil,  or  that  which  has  been 
recently  taken  in,  will  be  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  old  ma- 
nure ;  for  the  ground  having  been  trenched,  and  the  surface 
soil  placed  at  some  depth,  that  brought  to  the  surface  is  some- 
what inert  from  want  of  exposure  to  the  atmosfjhere,  therefore 
a  moderate  dressing  is  useful  in  such  a  case  to  give  the  plants 
a  start,  whilst  not  stimulating  them  to  make  a  very  succulent 
tender  growth.  In  such  soils  the  plants  may  not  grow  so 
strongly,  nor  attain  so  large  a  size  of  head,  but  they  are  more 
hardy  than  those  g  owa  in  very  rich  soil,  and  havp,  as  a  rule, 
large  heads  for  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  are  very  compact 
and  of  fine  quality.  Old  garden  soil  it  ia  well  to  trench, 
placing  the  SJrface  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  if  the  soil  turned 
up  be  poor,  as  it  will  be  if  it  has  long  lain  without  trenching, 
a  moderate  application  of  old  manure  may  be  given,  and 
pointed-in  with  a  foik.  The  trenching  has  been  found  one  of 
the  best  known  means  of  preventing  the  club  or  ambury.  If 
the  ground  is  rich  omit  the  manuring,  and  give  a  good  dressing 
of  lime,  a  substance  not  so  frequently  used  in  gardens  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  not  only  beneficial  as  a  manure,  but  is  a 
capital  safeguard  against  insect  pests.  Salt  is  also  a  good  ap- 
plication, and  has  been  found  very  useful  against  club  or  am- 
bury. Soot  is  also  an  excellent  manure  with  salt;  and  lime 
and  soot  13  equal  parts,  with  half  a  part  of  salt,  by  measure, 
form  ore  of  the  best  manures  for  the  Cabbage  tribe,  the 
dressing  being  made  broadcast  after  the  ground  has  been 
dug ;  and  before  planting,  after  the  dressing,  the  ground 
Bhon  d  be  pointed  over  with  a  fork.  Half  a  bushel  per  rjd  is 
a  good  dreseing.  It  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  old  worn-out 
garden  soils,  and  all  three  of  its  components  are  good  insect- 
destroyers. 

Brooooli  should  have  plenty  of  room.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
crowding  the  plant',  but  very  often  everything  is  lost.  A  dis- 
tance of  2  feet  G  inches  is  as  near  as  the  rows  ought  to  be,  ex- 
cept for  such  kinds  as  the  Malta,  2  feet  being  snfiioient  for 
them.  I  prefer,  however,  to  give  all  2,J  feet  between  the  rows, 
and  to  have  the  plants  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This  I  con- 
sider ample,  but  not  too  much.  Where  each  row  is  to  be 
planted  draw  a  rather  wide  drill,  but  shallow,  as  for  sowing 
Peas,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  water  the  drills  well  to  their 
lull  extent,  and  in  about  six  hours  afterwards  they  will  be  fit 
lor  planting.  In  planting,  much  is  gained  by  taking  up  and 
planting  with  a  trowel  instead  of  a  dibber.  The  latter  method 
takes  more  time  than  pulling  up  and  dibbling,  but  the  plants 
receive  comparatively  little  check. 

After  planting  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  the  plants  will  not 
require  any  more  unless  the  weather  be  unusually  dry  ;  then 
watering  must  be  practised  as  required  so  as  to  insure  the  esta- 
blishing of  the  plants.  If  the  weather  be  moist  the  waterings  will 
not,  of  course,  be  required,  but  it  is  not  good  practice  to  wait 
for  rain  falling ;  the  plants  when  large  enough  /or  planting 
should  be  put  out.  Ai  a  rule,  they  should  be  planted  out  in 
the  first  fortnijiht  of  July.  The  ground  between  the  rows  and 
about  the  plants  should  be  frequently  stirred  with  a  hoe,  and 
the  plants  earthed-up  as  they  advance,  drawing  the  soil  around 
the  stems. 

By  October  the  plants  will  be  at  their  best  as  regards  growth, 
and  early  in  that  month  I  consider  it  advisable  to  lay  Ihem. 
The  best  plan  i^  to  take  out  the  soil  to  the  north  of  the  end 
plant  of  the  firut  row,  taliing  out  a  few  spits  near  to  the  stalk 
or  stem,  and  forming  a  channel  outwards  lor  the  stem  to  lie  in. 


The  spade  is  then  placed  in  the  ground  about  6  inches  from 
the  stem,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ii  pressed  forward  to  the 
plants,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  the  head  is  inclined  to  the 
north  and  brought  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  stem  rests  in  the 
channel.  The  soil  from  the  next  plant  ia  placed  over  the  stem, 
BO  as  to  cover  it  to  the  head,  and  the  opening  made  by  intro- 
ducing the  spade  is  closed.  In  this  way  the  whole  ie  done, 
plant  after  plant,  and  row  after  row.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
boy  to  hold  the  plants  whilst  the  soil  is  being  placed  on  the 
stems.  It  should  be  put  down  firm,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
in  their  proper  position,  the  soil  being  gently  pressed.  Another 
plan  is  to  take  up  the  plants  with  balls^  and  lay  them  in  with 
their  heads  inclined  to  the  north,  they  being  planted  so  near 
that  the  leaves  touch,  but  not  very  closely.  In  laying-in,  or 
planting,  the  whole  of  the  stem  is  covered  with  soil,  leaving 
nothing  out  but  the  leaves.  This  is  also  a  good  plan,  but  the 
heads  are  small — considerably  smaller  than  those  which  are 
laid  in  where  grown  or  without  transplanting.  As  a  rule,  by 
the  former  plan  the  stems  will  be  so  long  as  to  reach  the  ridge 
of  the  next  row,  so  that  they  will  have  the  neck  somewhat 
raised,  as  it  should  be — the  necks  of  the  plants  should  be  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  general  level. 

The  laying-in  should  be  done  in  good  time,  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  tioae  to  form  fresh  roots  before  severe  weather  sets 
in,  to  effsot  which  it  is  necessary  to  operate  whilst  there  is 
heat  in  the  ground.  The  laying-in  giving  a  check  to  growth, 
tends  to  ripen  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  as  a  consequence 
more  hardy.  In  all  but  very  cold  climates  the  laying-in  may 
be  done  early  in  November.  It  is  best  practised  in  moist 
weather. 

Another  plan  of  affording  protection  is  that  of  planting  so  as 
to  leave  an  Interval  of  about  i  feet  between  every  two  rows. 
The  preferable  plan,  however,  is  to  plant  the  first  row  with 
Cauliflowers,  then  to  have  two  rows  of  Broccoli,  the  fourth  row 
Cauliflowers,  and  every  third  row  after  that  the  same,  the  two 
rows  between  being  of  Broccoli.  In  this  case  the  plants  luay 
be  planted  2  feet  apart  every  way,  and  every  third  row  coming 
off  before  or  by  November,  a  space  of  4  feet  will  be  available 
between  every  two  rows  of  Broccoli.  The  soil  is  taken  from  a 
trench  2  feet  wide  between  these  rows,  and  placed  so  as  to 
cover  the  stems  of  the  Broccoli ;  in  fact,  they  are  earthed-up 
in  the  same  way  as  Celery.  This  being  done,  a  check  is  given 
to  growth  by  the  cutting  away  of  some  of  the  fibres  on  one  side; 
this  tends  to  cause  a  oonoentration  of  the  juices,  whilst  the 
earth  protects  the  stems  from  injury  by  frost.  It  is  considered 
desirable  by  some  to  give  a  dressing  ol  salt  after  the  earthing- 
up,  applying  it  on  a  dry  day ;  and  that  it  may  not  enter 
the  young  tender  hearts,  it  should  be  scattered  sideways  along 
the  ridges,  and  so  that  it  may  not  touch  more  than  the  old 
leaves,  which  it  will  not  injure.  The  object  of  using  the  salt  is 
to  keep  the  plants  from  being  frosted  at  the  neck.  The  salt 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  whole 
may  then,  or  before  severe  frost,  be  covered  up  with  stable 
litter,  covering  the  whole,  and  especially  about  the  plants.  In 
very  severe  weather  mats,  straw  covers,  or  other  materials,  may 
be  used  lor  protection,  to  be  left  on  as  long  as  the  frost  con- 
tinues, but  when  thoroughly  thawed  remove  it,  and  likewise  do 
so  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  The  manure  will  form  an 
excellent  dressing  lor  the  ground.  It  may  be  drawn  into  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  in  March,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  Broccoli  may  be  sown  with  Peas  that  do  not  require  a 
greater  width  between  the  rows  than  0  feet,  and  between 
the  Peas  again,  where  the  Broccoli  stands,  Celery  may  be 
grown. 

When  the  heads  are  appearing  it  is  well  to  turn  the  leaves 
over  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 
This  may  be  done  by  half  breaking  through  those  leaves  which 
can  be  turned  over  the  head.  The  heads  soon  become  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  are  not 
only  not  white,  a  point  of  perfection  in  a  good  Brooooli,  but  are 
much  coarser-flavoured. 

The  plants  are  sometimes  attacked  by  caterpillars,  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy  so  good  as  hand-picking,  and  dusting 
the  leaves  early  in  the  morning  whilst  the  dew  is  on  them 
with  quicklime  or  dry  soot,  both  of  which  are  good  appli- 
cations. 

The  Brassica  aphis  attacks  Turnips  and  all  the  Cabbage 
tribe.  List  year  it  did  considerable  mischief  in  the  north, 
rendering  whole  fields  ol  Turnips  completely  useless.  It  will 
not  yield  to  soot  or  lime,  nor  even  salt ;  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  to  syringe  the  plants,  or  water  them  overhead 
1  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  with  tobacco  water,  adding 
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six  gallons  of  water  to  one  of    the  manofactarer'B  tobacco 
water. — G.  Abbey. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

June  27th. 

"  Nottingham  ale,  boys,  Nottingham  ale  ! 
No  liquor  on  earth  is  like  Nottingham  ale." 

To  test  the  troth  of  which  assertion  of  the  old  ballad  five 
Fellows  of  the  Society  sat  in  conclave  at  one  of  the  Nottingham 
inns  the  evening  previoas  to  the  Exhibition  opening — five 
"Fellows"  alike  only  in  their  devotion  to  gardening,  as  will 
be  well  apparent  from  their  "  notes  and  queries."  One,  such 
as  Cieiar  liked,  "sleek-headed,  and  sleeping  well  o' nights," 
observed  in  a  tone  savouring  of  inquiry  as  much  as  of  assertion, 
"The  Society  came  here  because  it's  close  to  the  'dukery;' 
the  President's  one  of  the  dukes."  His  neighbour,  a  thin  tall 
"  Fellow,"  like  Shakespere's  "onllerof  simples,"  added,  "Ah! 
and  townsmen  came  down  liberally."  The  third  "  Fellow,"  a 
bit  of  a  bookworm,  said  it  was  "appropriate  too,  for  Charles 
the  First  first  unfurled  his  standard  here;"  but  the  other 
"Fellows"  grunted  at  that,  and  No.  4  "hoped  the  Society 
would  make  a  better  fight  than  Charles  did."  All  four  seemed 
by  one  impulse  to  turn  to  the  fifth  "Fellow,"  as  if  he  were 
likely  to  serve  as  an  index  of  the  Nottingham  things  worth 
seeing  and  knowing.  In  reply  he  was  somewhat  tedious,  and 
we  will  record  but  a  fragment  or  two  of  his  antiquarian  lore. 
"  Each  of  us  has  drunk  down  to  more  than  a  peg  of  this  '  Not- 
tingham ale,'  but  I  daresay  you  do  not  know  how  it  came  to 
be  famous.  One  of  my  father's  servants  was  a  Nottingham 
woman,  and  she  said  that  a  relative  who  kept  the  '  Punch  Bowl ' 
in  Feck  Lane  of  this  town  brewed  most  seductive  ale,  and  that 
his  brother  wrote  thus — 

"  Ye  doctors,  who  more  execution  have  done 

With  bolus,  and  potion,  and  powder,  and  pill. 
Than  hangman  with  halter  and  soldier  with  gun. 

Or  miser  with  famine,  or  lawyer  with  quill : 
To  dispatch  us  tho  quicker  yon  forbid  us  malt  liquor. 

Till  our  bodies  Rrow  thin  and  our  faces  look  pale; 
Observe  them  who  pleases.    What  cures  all  diseases 
Is  a  comforting  dose  of  good  Nottingham  ale. 
Nottingham  ale,  boys,  Nottingham  ale  ! 
No  liquor  on  earth  is  like  Nottingham  ale." 

The  "  Nottingham  ale  "  had  done  its  work  upon  the  fifth 
"Pellow,"  and  he  went  on  prosing  about  what  "our  Journal 
had  said  of  George  Lindon  helping  to  bring  Princess  Anne  to 
Nottingham,"  and  then  about  its  market  place,  where,  he  said, 
"More  than  a  century  since  the  market  gardeners  stood  in  the 
Long  Row  up  to  Chapel  Bar,  and  sold  their  Potatoes  for  Gd.  per 
peck,  and  their  Peas  for  id.  Eggs  then  sold  on  an  average  of 
forty  for  Is.,  and  fowls  for  Is.  Gd.  per  couple." 

"Ah!  you  told  about  Cbarlea  unfurling  his  standard  here. 
My  great  grandfather  remembered  that,  and  said  the  words  on 
it,  '  Give  to  Csejar  his  due,'  should  have  been  'Give  to  each 
his  due.'  It  was  stuck  up  where  the  Infirmary  grounds  now 
are." 

"Nottingham  potteryware  was  in  much  request  a  century 
and  a  half  since,  bat  one  Wedgwood  outdid  it." 

"  Those  bells  you  hear  are  at  St.  Peter's,  and  on  one  of  them 
is  this  inscription — 

'  Our  voices  shall  with  joyful  sound 
Make  hills  and  valleys  echo  round.' 

And  I  hope  the  echo  will  be  repeated  by  other  chimes,  and 
summon  from  far  as  well  aa  near  visitors  to  our  Exhibition. 
Now,  those  bells  remind  me  that  Charles  Deeeing  lived,  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Peter's.  Ah  !  his  house 
was  by  the  side  of  that  churchyard,  and  he  was  buried  facing 
that  house ;  but  the  house  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
Albert  Street,  and  his  gravestone  with  others  used  for  pave- 
ment."    [Can  this  be?— Eds.] 

"Who  was  Charles  Dsering?"  asked  the  "sleek-headed" 
Fellow. 

"Who!  Why,  the  man  who  wrote  one  of  the  first  local 
Floras  and  the  first  local  history  in  England." 

We  humbly  confess  that,  like  the  "sleek-headed"  Fellow, 
we  had  not  a  clear  recollection  of  this  noteworthy  man  of  Not- 
tingham, so  we  turned  to  a  good  printed  authority,  and  find  as 
follows  :^ 

"  Charles  Deering  was  a  native  of  Saxony.  He  toot  his  degrees  in 
physic  at  Leyden,  and  came  to  England  first,  in  the  train  of  a  foreign 
ambassador.  This  happened  abont  the  year  17"20.  He  practised  physic 
and  midwifery  in  London  ;   and  having  a  strong  bias  to  the  study  of 


bot^y,  became  one  of  the  members  of  the  society  established  by  Dr. 
DillteniuH  and  Mr.  Martjn,  which  enhsisted  from  the  year  1721  to  1726. 
"  In  the  year  1736  he  removed  to  Nottingham,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  At  this  time  lie  was  married ;  but  his  wife 
did  not  long  survive  the  removal  to  that  place.  He  was  at  first  well 
received,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
the  small-pox,  which  disease  was  highly  epidemical  at  that  place,  soon 
after  his  settling  there.  He  published  '  An  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  treating  the  small-poi '  in  1737,  and  to  his  honour  be  it 
remembered  his  regimen  was  the  cool  one,  which  at  that  time  bad  been 
adopted  by  very  few. 

"  Dr.  Deering  showed  his  attachment  to  his  botanical  purenits  by 
bis  assiduity  in  collecting  such  ample  materials  for  his  catalpgue  in 
less  than  two  years  after  fixing  at  Nottingham.  He  published  it  in 
1738  under  the  following  title  : — '  A  catalogue  of  plants  naturally  grow  • 
ing  and  commonly  cultivated  in  divers  parts  of  England,  more  especi- 
ally about  Nottingham.* 

"  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  and  the  number  of  plants  about 
850.  The  author  was  particularly  attached  to  the  eubjects  of  the 
Cryptogamia  class,  in  which  his  researches  had  been  very  successful. 
Of  the  number  above  mentioned,  more  than  two  hundred  belonged  to 
the  orders  of  Fungi,  Musci,  and  Alga? ;  among  which,  we  meet  with 
twenty-seven  which  he  considered  as  nondescripts,  and  ten  others  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  third  edition  of  Ray 'a  Synopsis.  He  was  assisted 
in  this  branch  by  his  correspondence  with  the  learned  professor  at 
Oxford,  who  considered  some  of  his  discoveries  as  new.  and  speaks  of 
his  knowledge  and  assiduity  in  terms  of  applause.  In  Deering'a  post- 
humous work,  the  '  Nottiughamia  Vetus  et  Nova,'  there  occnis  a  list 
of  some  plants  discovered  by  the  author  after  the  publication  of  this 
catalogue.     These  are  principally  of  the  Cryptogamous  kind. 

"Notwithstanding  his  early  success,  that  'adverse  fatalily,'  which 
he  himself  alludes  to  in  his  '  Letter  on  the  small-pox,'  still  attended 
him.  He  was,  unhappily,  not  endowed  with  that  degree  of  prudence 
and  equanimity  of  temper  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  H'iclice  of 
physic,  insomuch  that  he  very  early  lost  the  little  interest  which  his 
character  and  success  had  at  first  gained.  Besides  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  languages,  he  was  master  of  many  of  the  modem 
tongues.  His  knowledge  of  botany  was  very  considerable,  and  will  be 
perpetuated  so  long  as  DiUenins's  '  history  '  shall  preserve  estimation. 
He  had  a  knowledge  of  designing,  and  was  an  ingenious  mechanic. 
After  his  failure  in  physic,  his  friends  attempted  several  schemes  to 
alleviate  his  necessities.  They  procured  him,  among  others,  a  com- 
mission in  the  regiment  raised  at  Nottinsbam,  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  ;  but  this  proved  more  honourable  than  profitable  to  him. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  a  way  more  agreeable  to  his  genius 
and  talents,  being  furnished  with  mateiiala,  and  enabled  by  the  essist- 
ance  of  John  Plumtree,  Esq.,  and  others,  to  write  the  history  of  Not- 
tingham, which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  he  did 
not  live  to  receive  the  reward  of  this  labour.  He  bad  been  tronhled 
with  the  gout  at  a  very  early  period,  having  been  sffiioted  with  it  in  bis 
nineteenth  year,  and  in  the  latter  staf  e  of  his  life  he  suffered  long  con- 
finements in  this  disease,  and  bccane  asthmatical.  Being  at  length 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  poverty,  and  dependanre,  which  his  spirit  conld 
not  sustain,  oppressed  with  calamity  and  complicated  disease,  he  died 
April  12th,  1749.  Two  of  his  principal  creditors  administered  to  his 
effects,  and  buried  him  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  opposite  the  honse 
in  which  he  resided. 

"  He  left  an  hortns  siccns  of  the  plants  of  his  '  catalogue,'  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  six  hundred  species,  in  eight  yolumes,  of  the  quarto 
form,  besides  separate  tables  of  the  Mosses,  and  a  volume  of  paintings 
of  the  Fungi,  accurately  done  by  bis  own  hand.  Some  part,  it  not  the 
whole,  of  this  collection,  was,  I  believe,  purchased  by  the  Honourable 
Rothwell  Willonghby,  who  had  been  one  of  his  benefactors  while  living, 
and  inherited  a  portion  of  that  taste  which  distinguished  his  family  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Ray.  He  left  also  a  manuscript  treatise,  in  Latin, 
'  De  Re  obstetricaria.' 

"  His  posthumous  work  was  published  by  bis  administrators,  George 
Ayscongh,  printer,  and  Thomas  Willington,  drnctpist,  nnderthe  follow- 
ingtitle  : — 'Nottinghamia  Veins  etNnva,  or,  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham.'  " 
"Well,"  said  the  "  sleek  headed  "  Fellow,  "  that  beats 
'  Thelittle  smith  of  Nottingham, 
Who  doth  the  work  that  no  man  can.' 

Why,  I've  lived  here  more  than  all  my  lite,  for  my  father  and 
mother  lived  here  all  theirs,  and  I  never  knew  so  much  afore 
of  that  Deering.  He's  ouly  just  mentioned  even  in  Allen's 
"Illustrated  Hindbook"  of  this  town.  However,  this  is  what 
he  does  say  about  its  botanists,  and  fome  things  now  worth 
seeing  near  it."  S«yin«  which,  "Sleek-head"  pulled  a  little 
red-covered  book  out  of  his  pocket  and  read  thiE — 

"  Few  towns  have  been  favoured  with  such  able  botanists  aa  Not" 
tingham.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  John  Ray,  in  whom  we 
have  a  special  interest  on  account  of  his  friendly  connection  with  the 
Willoughbys  of  Wollaton  Hall.  In  the  next  generation  Dr.  Deering 
arranged  the  plants  known  in  his  time  in  alphabetical  order,  and  added 
some  useful  remarks  on  their  medicinal  properties.  Soon  after,  tho 
Linnajan  system  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Ordoyno  tabulated  the  plants 
of  the  county  in  his  '  Flora  Nottinghamensis.'  We  then  have  Mr. 
Jowett,  followed  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Howitt,  who  gave  ns  a  better  list  of 
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the  plants  of  the  county  in  his  '  Nottinghamshire  Flora.'  "William 
Valentine,  with  bis  superior  microscopic  knowledfje,  tooli  np  the  Mosses ; 
and  that  valnahlo  work,  the  '  Muscologia  Nottinghamensis  '  was  com- 
menced by  Howitt  and  Valentine.  Following  Valentine  was  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  compiled  a  list  of  the  plants  of  Sussex  ;  he  received  a 
silver  medal  from  the  London  Botanical  Society.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  was  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Mitchel,  a  very  dear  friend  of  the 
writer.  The  plants  of  this  Cemetery  will  not  be  so  subject  to  change 
as  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  railways,  drainage,  and  other 
extensive  works,  have  so  strangely  altered  the  botanical  iields." 

"Sleek-head"  then  recommended  his  four  "  Fellowa "  to 
visit  Highfield  House,  the  fernery  and  observatory  of  which 
have  been  rendered  celebrated  by  their  favourably  known  owner, 
B.  J.  Lowe,  E=q.  He  also  recommended  them  to  journey  fur- 
ther, and  revel  among  the  Roses  of  the  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole  at 
Caunton  Manor,  near  Newark,  and  he  very  truly  observed  that 
there  is  a  vigour  in  the  tree-life  of  Nottinghamshire  which 
one  looks  for  in  vain  round  London  ;  in  its  famed  forest  of 
Sherwood,  which  at  one  lime  formed  part  of  a  vast  tract  of 
forest  land  extending  from  N^  ttinghana  to  York,  there  are  Oaks 
which  must  have  been  old  in  the  days  when  Robin  Hood  and 
his  "  merrie  men"  feasted  unbidden  guests  on  the  king's  deer, 
and  tempest-torn  and  storm-beaten  some  of  them  yet  remain, 
majestic  even  in  their  decay.  There  are  Oaks  younger,  but 
Still  old — very  old,  that  are  clad  in  verdure  on  each  returning 
spring,  giving  evidence  by  their  hale,  hearty  old  age  of  a  well- 
spent  youth,  and  which,  if  they  escape  the  woodman's  axe,  will 
endure  for  centuries  still.  But  though  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
forest  have  been  much  circumscribed — and  it  is  well  in  the 
interest  of  cultivation  that  it  should  be  so — though  it  has  been 
shorn  of  many  of  its  ancient  ornaments  and  much  of  its  former 
pride,  it  yet  covers  a  vast  tract  of  land,  and  one  may  wander 
through  its  green  glades  for  hours  undisturbed  by  sight  or 
sound  of  man.  Oat  of  it  have  arisen  those  great  seats  of  gar- 
dening, Welbeck  and  Thoreeby,  and  others  of  less  extent,  but 
of  scarcely  less  note.  That  the  natural  conditions  in  which 
man  is  placed  have  a  great  influence  on  his  mental  and  physical 
tendencies  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  vigour  of  Nottinghamshire  plant-life  has  not  to  some  extent 
at  least  been  a  predisposing  cause  of  that  love  of  gardening 
which  is  so  general  in  that  shire.  At  the  places  we  have 
named  gardening  is  carried  out  on  a  princely  scale,  and  by 
gardeners  who  by  their  energy,  intelligence,  and  varied  expe- 
rience would  command  success  anywhere  ;  at  others,  as  WoUa- 
ton,  Berry  Hill,  Osberton,  Worksop,  and  many  more  that  could 
be  enumerated,  things  are  not  carried  out  on  so  grand  a  scale, 
but  the  reputation  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management, 
and  the  excellence  of  iheir  productions,  are  prcofs  that  there 
also  the  gardening  is  of  a  high  order.  But  there  is  another  class 
who  have  no  princely  gardens,  no  stately  hothouses  with  acres 
of  glass  and  miles  of  piping,  whose  means  are  of  the  smallest, 
but  whose  love  of  the  art  is  of  the  largest,  and  that  class  is  the 
operatives  of  Nottingham  itself.  They,  too,  are  great  gardeners, 
and  the  productions  of  their  gardens  would  often  put  to  shame 
those  from  places  of  great  pretensions.  More  fortunate  than 
their  London  brethren  they  have  gardens  near  their  homes, 
and  homes  within  an  easy  distance  of  their  work  ;  the  London- 
dwelling  man  cannot  have  the  one  without  sacrifioing  the  other, 
and  whichever  alternative  he  accept  each  has  its  drawbacks. 
Railways  and  tramways  are  doing  much  to  amend  this  state  of 
things,  but  they  will  have  to  do  much  more  before  every  man 
can  have  his  rod,  not  rood,  of  ground.  And  how  much  of 
innocent  pleasure,  how  great  an  aid  that  little  space  of  earth  is 
in  resisting  the  temptations  to  whieh  artisans  (they  call  them- 
selves "  working  men,"  but  we  are  all  worliing  men,  with  brain, 
or  hand,  or  both),  are  but  too  prone  to  yield,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate.  There  is  much  of  heroism  in  these  humble 
gardeners — how  they  have  denied  themselves  creature  comfort", 
nay,  even  necessarie?,  for  the  sake  of  their  favourites,  their 
ardour  in  the  contest,  their  jriy  in  snccesp,  their  patience  under 
defeat — all  these  have  been  told  in  our  columns,  and,  it  we 
mistake  not,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beynolds  Hole,  himself  a  Notting- 
hamshire man,  and  a  very  prince  among  Roses,  in  bis  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  "  Book  about  the  Rose."  There 
are  bright  spots  in  the  working  man's  life — would  that  they 
were  more  frequent  ! — and  there  is,  too,  a  large  amount  of 
shadow,  but  the  balance  of  happiness  in  all  conditions  of  life, 
between  class  and  class,  and  between  man  and  man,  is  pretty 
evenly  held.  The  rich  man  may  rejoice  over  his  costly  Orchids, 
bis  noble  Palms,  or  bis  luscious  fruits;  but  to  the  poor  man 
the  Geranium  in  his  window,  the  Fuchsia  at  his  door,  or  the 
Stinted,  diminutive,  half-acid  produce  of  his  ont-door  Vine, 


gives  as  much  happiness — as  much  pure  happiness — to  the 
household  as  all  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  hothonse. 
At  the  harvesting  there  is  sunshine  anjidst  the  clouds  that  too 
often  overshadow  that  little  community;  and  the  sunshine 
would  be  greater,  the  clouds  fewer,  were  there  more  such  harvest- 
ings  in  our  land  before  the  final  harvesting  when  the  wheat 
shall  be  separated  from  the  chaff.  But  we  are  sermonising,  and 
have  landed  in  iiubibiis — but  not  elevated  by  Nottingham  ale. 

Nottingham,  then,  offered  a  great  prospect  of  success  for  the 
first  country  show  at  which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
had,  it  may  almost  be  said,  a  separate  existence.  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture — we  name  Horticulture  first,  as  it  is  the  elder 
— are  twin  sisters  ;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  while  the 
one  waxes  the  other  wanes.  It  has  been  so  with  Horticulture. 
Wherever  she  has  had  to  encounter  her  more  powerful  sister 
she  and  her  pertainings  have  sunk  into  nothingness  ;  and  at 
Nottingham,  where  the  first  bold  stand  has  been  made,  and 
where  she  has  first  assumed  her  legitimate  position,  she  has 
been  honoured  as  is  her  due,  and  we  fear  not  she  will  stand  in  a 
better  and  prouder  position  hereafter.  It  was  anticipated  that 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  would  open  the  Show,  and 
the  Robin  Hood  Rifles,  one  of  the  best-drilled  volunteer  corps 
in  the  kingdom — if  not  the  best — furnished  a  guard  of  honour 
which  was  not  required,  as  His  Royal  Highness  could  not  come. 
The  Mayor  of  Nottingham  performed  that  duty,  being  escorted 
from  the  Castle  Lodge  by  the  Council,  officers  of  the  Society, 
and  Judges,  and,  arrived  at  the  pavilion  in  the  ground,  he  read 
the  following  address  : — 

Colonel  Scott,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Conncil 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, — It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege, 
as  Mayor  of  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  to  offer  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  occasion  of 
your  Exhibition  in  this  Park.  The  peculiar  nature  of  our  manufac- 
tures has  been  the  means  of  creating  and  fostering  among  our  artisans 
a  love  of  horticulture,  as  in  its  principal  branch,  periods  of  wort, 
followed  by  corresponding  periods  of  leisure,  have  furnished  them  with 
opportunities  of  cultivating  this  taste.  The  result  has  been  that  ia 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  more  than  ten  thousand 
gardens  of  small  size  are  held  principally  by  the  workmen  of  the 
borough  and  suburbs,  who  frnd  during  the  cessation  of  their  own 
duties  a  relaxation  that  is  at  once  invigorating  to  the  body  and  elevat- 
ing to  the  mind.  We  trust  that  your  meeting  in  Nottingham  Park 
may  strengthen  and  elevate  this  taste  still  further,  and  we  hope  that 
while  the  Society  is  benefited  pecuniarily,  we  may  gain  a  corresponding 
advantage  by  serving  and  trying  to  emulate  the  brilliant  specimens  of 
horticnltural  excellence  which  your  Society's  influence  collects.  X 
trust  yon  will  open  an  e  hibition  brilliar-t  in  its  character  and  satisfac- 
tory to  us  all  in  its  results. 

Colonel  Scott,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
replied  as  follows  : — Worshipful  Sir, — In  the  name  of  the  Council  and 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I  thank  yon  most  sincerely 
for  the  kind  welcome  you  have  given  us  to-day.  You  have  received 
us,  indeed,  with  such  great  honour  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is- 
paid  to  us  as  individuals,  but  only  because  we  represent,  as  the  parent 
Society,  all  those  numerous  societies  which  have  sprung  up  in  thi» 
country,  and  which  give  so  much  delight  and  satisfaction  to  all  en- 
gaged in  gardening.  When  first  the  idea  of  holding  country  showa 
was  mooted,  we  feared  to  make  the  attempt  single-handed,  and  for  the- 
last  four  years  we  have  supposed  it  unwise  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  this  year,  however,  we  decided  to  adopt 
a  bolder  policy,  and  determined  to  do  what  we  could  of  our  own 
strength.  Amongst  the  towns  which  invited  us  for  this  year  the  town 
of  Nottingham  stood  foremost  and  I  need  not  say  that  we  did  not 
hesitate  one  moment  in  accepting  the  offer  Nottingham  made  to  us. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  that  whatever  Nottingham  under- 
takes she  carries  out  with  vigour  and  determination.  AVhether  it  is- 
in  the  manufactures  or  horticulture  it  is  the  same  ;  and  I  may,  perhaps, 
even  venture  to  say,  that  in  politics  you  show  tho  same  vigour.  I 
believe  that  in  horticultural  matters  some  of  your  lambs  become  some- 
thing like  lions.  I  have  noticed  that  among  your  allotment  gardens, 
which  are  so  well  managed  and  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  the 
chief  man  is  a  Knigbt  of  St.  Ann's,  and  tho  best  budder  of  Roses  a- 
General  Jack.  All  these  sjmptoms  are  indications  of  vigour,  which, 
we  thought,  would  lead  to  success  if  we  came  amongst  you,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  so  far,  I  believe  our  success  will  be  as  great  as  the 
weather  is  glorious.  I  regret  that  the  task  of  opening  the  Exhibition 
has  not  fallen  into  worthier  hands.  The  Duke  of  Bnccleuch,  the 
President  of  our  Society,  is  unfortunately  prevented  by  military  duties 
from  being  present ;  the  Koyal  Prince  who  is  connected  with  tho 
Society,  bad  received  Her  Majesty's  commands  to  attend  the  State 
ball  to-night;  and  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  one  of  our  most  honoured 
members,  and,  as  we  consider  him,  tho  father  of  horticulture,  is  kept 
away  on  account  of  ill-health.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that 
although  we  have  been  disappointed  in  this  respect,  you  will  more 
than  make  up  any  deficiencies  on  our  part.  From  the  vigour  and 
energy  shown  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  position  he  holds  as  Local  Secretary 
—  [cheers] — and  wo  are  glad  to  bo  able  to  claim  him  also  as  oae  of 
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our  Council — [hear,  hear] — I  am,  sure  the  Show  must  prove  a  success  ; 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  great  satia- 
faction  in  the  name  of  His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  declaring 
that  the  Exhibition  is  now  open. 

And  now  of  the  Show  thus  opened  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  and  on  one  of  the  finest  days  we  have  hitherto  bad 
this  cold  summer.  It  is  mainly  held,  at  least  the  floral  portion, 
an  one  vast  tent  covering  more  than  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  that  ground  has  been  admirably  thrown  into  heights  and 
hollows  and  gentle  undulations  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Hyde  Park, 
much  in  the  same  style  as  that  which  he  so  successfully  adopted 
at  the  International  Horticaltural  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  in 
this  instance  greatly  favoured  by  the  natural  unevenness  of 
the  site.  The  plants  are  placed  on  turf-banks,  which  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  stiff  formal  stages,  hidden  in  whatever 
manner  they  may  be ;  and  though  the  turf  is  not  of  the  greenest, 
that  has  arisen  from  the  sandy  nature  of  the  site  and  the  grass 
being  covered  with  canvas  before  the  late  rains.  It  is  impos- 
eible  to  foresee  the  weather,  but  whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
of  one  thing  we  are  satisfied — let  it  rain  all  the  week  as  it 
poured  yesterday  morning,  in  half  an  hour  after  the  rain  has 
ceased  the  ground  will  be  fit  to  walk  upon.  The  fruit,  and  the 
cut  flowers,  and  table  decorations,  are  in  two  long  tents  at  the 
higher  part  of  the  Park.  A  few  words  more  before  we  plunge 
into  details — the  Nottingham  people  have  made  very  liberal 
contributions  in  aid,  the  railways  have  been  liberal,  and  we 
have  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  arrangements.  Some  things 
might  have  been  improved  upon,  but  no  one  who  has  not  to 
do  with  such  affairs  to  which  people  come  from  north,  south, 
«ast,  and  west,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  diflicalty  of  getting 
people  "  up  to  time."  Great  allowances  must  be  made  on 
euch  occasions,  but  on  this  few  are  required. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  are  shown  in  considerable  num- 
fcers,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  excellent  for  this  period  of  the  season, 
in  Class  1,  for  twenty  in  12-inch  pots,  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington, 
Bend  a  group,  in  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  Apheleiis  macrau- 
4ha  purpurea,  A.  humilis  rosea,  Hedaroma  Hookeri,  Ixora  amboynen- 
eis,  Dracophyllnm  gracUe,  four  Heaths  well  grown  and  well  bloomed, 
three  others  not  so  good,  three  Azaleas,  and  a  very  good  specimen  of 
Roella  ciliata.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  have  an  excellent 
Pimelea  mirabilis,  Erica  Massoni  major,  very  good,  E.  mutabilis  in 
(fine  bloom,  but  somewhat  passed ;  Erica  Cavendishii,  good ;  Aphe- 
lexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Erica  tricolor  speciosa  and  impressa,  both 
of  which,  as  well  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  Authurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  were  passed ;  Hedaroma  Hookeri,  Rhynchospermum  jasmi- 
saoides,  a  large  Erica  Sbauuoni,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis  in  good  con- 
dition ;  but  the  collection  is  marred  by  two  poor,  dingy,  white  Azaleas, 
and  a  ragged -looking  Ixora  crocata.  Messrs.  Jackson  took  the  first 
prize,  Mrs.  Cole  it  Sons  the  second. 

In  the  next  class  Mr.  Baines.  gardener  to  H.  Micholls,  Esq.,  South- 
gate,  has  a  magnificent  group,  by  far  the  finest  of  any  exhibited.  Not 
a  plant  but  is  in  its  best  "form,"  the  whole  the  perfection  of  fresh- 
ness and  models  of  culture.  They  consist  of  Dracophyllnm  gracile, 
B^  feet  in  diameter  ;  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  a  grand  specimen  ;  Dipla- 
denia amabilis,  splendid,  and  beautifully  fresh ;  a  large  Cavendish 
Heath  ;  Azalea  Ardeus,  a  mass  of  bloom  and  in  marvellous  condition ; 
Phsnocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  an  Erica  o?mula  3  feet  in  diameter, 
Ixora  coccinea,  a  mass  of  large  and  splendid  heads  of  flowers ;  and 
Dipladenia  splendens,  very  delicate  in  colour,  blush  tinged  with  pink 
.at  the  edges,  deepening  in  the  throat.  Mrs.  E.  Cole  iS:  Sons  are  second 
with  Ixora  salicifolia  with  splendid  heads,  AUamanda  nohilis  very 
ifine,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  excellent,  AUamanda  grandiflora,  Erica 
Massoni  major,  E.  venosa,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  and  two 
Azaleac.     The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Yates,  Manchester. 

In  Class  3,  for  six,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq., 
Birstall  Hall,  Leicester,  has  an  excellent  Rhynchospermum  jasmi- 
aioides,  Clerodendron  fallai,  remarkably  fine;  a  good  AUamanda 
Hendersoni,  and  Imantophyllum  miniatum.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Lark 
EUl,  Timperley,  has  Ixora  coccinea  with  numerous  fine  heads  of 
flowers;  Azalea  Apollo,  excellent ;  Dipladenia  amabilis,  very  fine;  a 
good  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  a  large  Clerodendron  Balfoorii, 
fcut  scarcely  showing  any  of  the  crimson  corolla,  but  this  will  soon  be 
very  fine.  In  a  collection  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  T.  Cross, 
Esq.,  Kuddington  Hall,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  a  standard 
red  Azalea,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda  are  very  good.  The  first  of  the 
local  prizes  for  nine  goes  to  Mr.  Stevenson  for  a  group  in  which 
there  is  a  very  fine  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Ixora  alba,  3^  feet  across, 
and  about  the  same  in  height,  a  grand  mass  of  white  heads  of 
flower ;  Azalea  Brilliant,  excellent ;  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea, 
a  large  and  fine  specimen ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  sixteen 
epathes  ;  Dipladenia  acuminata  in  fine  bloom,  and  a  very  good  specimen 
of  Bougainvillea  glabra.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Bolton,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  Birstall  Hall,  for  a  collection  containing 
the  finest  Clerodendron  fallax  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  ex- 
ceUent   plants  of   Erythrina   crista-galli,   Cassia   corymbosa,  Yiuca 


oculata,  AUam&nda  Sohottii,  Azalea  Coronata,  and  a  splendid  plant  of 
Lilium  laucifolium  roseum. 

Single  specimens  of  stove  plants  in  flower,  for  which  prizes  are  offered 
by  G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  Sutton  Bonnington,  come  from  Mr.  Baines,  who 
has  a  splendid  plant  of  Ixora  javanica,  quite  4  feet  high,  and  nearly 

3  feet  in  diameter;  from  Mr.  W.  Peachey,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Hole, 
Esq.,  Qaorndon  Lodge,  Loughborough,  who  has  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
a  fine  mass  of  rosy  bracts  ;  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  Lark  Hill,  Timperley, 
Dipladenia  amabilis.  with  flowers  very  large  and  deep-coloured  ;  from 
Mr.  Woodfield,  gardener  to  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osberton  Hall, 
Stephanotis  floribunda  ;  and  from  Mr.  G.  Daniells,  gardener  to  A.  M. 
Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  a  good  Clerodendron  Balfourii. 
Mr.  Baines  is  first,  Mr.  Peachey  second,  Mr.  Stevenson  third,  and  Mr. 
Woodfield  fourth,  and  an  extra  is  given  to  Mr.  Daniells.  The  finest 
single  specimen  greenhouse  plant  is  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  between 

4  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  perfectly  trained,  and  the  flowers  lovely  in 
colour ;  this  comes  from  Mr.  Baines.  Mr.  Smith,  Nottingham,  is 
third  with  a  very  fine  Hydrangea ;  an  Erythrina  from  Mr.  Bolton  is 
second.  The  best  specimen  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  for  which 
special  prizes  were  offered  by  Charles  Paget,  Esq.,  Ruddington  Grange, 
is  from  Mr.  Baines,  and  has  twelve  magnificent  spathes,  more  coming, 
and  is  besides  in  fruit.  Mr.  Williams  sent  a  plant  with  sixteen  spathea, 
but  of  less  size,  and  there  is  another  with  no  name-card  attached,  with 
six  fine  apathes,  and  two  others  which  would  have  been  better  away. 

FiNE-FOLLAGEL)  pLANTS. — Of  these  there  is  a  very  large  and  also 
vei*y  excellent  display,  in  which  there  are  many  noble  specimens  in 
perfect  condition.  Mr.  Baines  is  first  with  a  splendid  Croton  pictum, 
Cordjline  indivisa,  very  perfect ;  Dasyliriou  acrotrichum,  Phoenico- 
phorium  sechellarnm,  and  Verschaffeltia  splendida,  both  magnificent 
specimens  ;  Alocasia  metallica,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen,  and 
two  fine  Crotons.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  gardener  to  Lord  Belper,  King- 
ston Hall,  is  second  for  noble  plants  of  Pha?nicophorium  secheUarum, 
Alocasia  gigantea,  Croton  angustifolium,  Chamserops  graciUs,  a  fine 
Alsophila  excelea,  Cibotium  regale,  Alocasia  metallica,  and  Theo- 
phrasta  imperialis,  all  in  the  most  perfect  health.  The  Alocasia  is 
one  of  the  best  speeimeus  we  have  seen.  Third  comes  Mr.  Woodfield 
with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Sanchesia  nobilis  variegata,  Sanseviera 
zeylanica,  also  fine  and  grand  specimens,  and  an  Anthurium  regale  iu 
splendid  condition.  An  extra  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener 
to  T.  Charleeworth,  Esq.,  also  to  Mr.  Bolton.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  nine  Mr.  Williams  is  first,  showing  a  very  fine  Theophrasta, 
a  grand  Cycas  revoluta,  Dasyliriou  plumosum,  Encephalartos  latifrons, 
and  a  very  fine  Pandanus  elegantissimus.  Mr.  E.  P.  Diion,  Beverley, 
is  second  with  very  fine  plants  of  Gleiehenia  Mendeli,  the  variegated 
New  Zealand  Flax,  Dasyliriou  glaucum,  Croton  angustifolium,  Cyathea 
dealbata,  and  Theophrasta  imperialis.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are 
third  with  large  and  excellent  plants  of  Bonapartea  filamentosa, 
Musa  vittata,  Pandanus  ornatus,  and  very  good  plants  of  Cordyline 
indivisa,  Alocasia  metallica,  and  others.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  fourth. 
Mr.  Turner,  Lenton,  also  sends  a  good  collection. 

The  prize  for  the  best  specimen  ornamental -foliaged  plant  went  to 
Mr.  Baines  for  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Sarracenia  flava  upwards  of 
3  feet  in  diameter,  with  pitchers  between  between  2  and  3  feet  high. 
The  second  is  taken  by  Mr.  Stevenson  with  a  noble  Alocasia.  Third, 
is  Mr.  Woodfield  with  a  large  Anthurium  magnificum.  Fourth,  comes 
Mr.  Bolton  with  a  Latania  borbonica.  A  remarkably  fine  plant  of 
CissuB  discolor  from  Mr.  Daniells  received  an  extra  prize. 

Of  specimen  Crotons  the  best  is  Croton  angustifolium,  5  feet  high 
from  the  ground.  This  comes  from  Mr.  Baines,  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished with  leaves,  and  finely  coloured^  Second  comes  Mr.  Stevenson 
with  C.  variegatum  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Bolton  with  a  very  good  C.  an- 
gnstifolium.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Woodfield,  gardener 
to  F,  J.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  for  a  large  and  very  good  C.  longifoUum. 

Caladiums. — The  best  six  come  from  H.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Lenton,  and 
are  good  plants  of  Belleymei,  Bicolor  majus,  Wightii,  Cannaertii, 
Houletii,  and  Mirabile.  The  first  of  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
H.  Clifton,  Esq.,  goes  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avou,  for  plants  which  though  small  are  beautifully  coloured. 

Dracamas. — Mr.  Williams  is  first  with  a  fine  plant  of  Dracaena 
lineata,  D.  umbraculifera,  Cordyline  indivisa,  and  Draciena  regina. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  are  second  with  D.  albi- 
cans, excelsa,  Veitchii,  and  Guilfoylei.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr, 
Lamb,  Colston  Bassett,  for  D.  ferrea  variegata  in  fine  colour,  Chel- 
soni  and  Guilfoylei  and  albicans,  neither  so  good  as  those  from  Messrs. 
BeU  Sz  Thorpe. 

Falms. — Of  these  Mr.  Williams  has  six  extremely  noble  examples, 
comprising  Sabal  Blackburniana,  Phcenix  sylvestris,  Tbrinax  elegans, 
Latania  borbonica,  Areca  lutescens,  and  Chamsurops  humilis. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are  second  with  very  good  specimens  of  Cha- 
mffirops  excelsa,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Pritchardia  Martii.  Messrs. 
Yates  are  third,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon  fourth.  Mr.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  sends  the  Palms  he  exhibited  the  previous  week  at  Ken- 
sington. 

Pitcher-plants. — The  best  three  Pitcher-plants  come  from  Mr 
Baines,  who  has  Sarracenia  flava,  variolaris,  and  a  variety  of  the 
first-named.  Mr.  Baines  also  sends  a  remarkable  plant  of  Sarracenia 
purpurea,  forming  a  mass  of  pitchers  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Mixed  groups  arranged  for  effect  are  not  remarkable  either 
for  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  plants.  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting, 
have  the  first  prize  for  a  neatly  arranged  group,  in  which  Ixora  coo- 
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cinea,  Brownea  erecta,  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Alocasias,  and  Adiantnm 
farlejense  are  the  most  conspicnonB.  MesBrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are 
second. 

Habdy  and  Half  hardt  Variegated  and  Oenamental-foliaoed 
Plants. — Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  is  first  with  a  fine  collection,  in 
which  we  noticed  Dentzia  gracilis  variegata,  CnpressuB  Lawsoniana 
pendnla  alba,  Thnjopsis  dolabrala  variegata,  a  fine  plant  of  Yucca 
qnadricolor,  Euonymns  japonicns  anreo-variegatns,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  introductions  from  Japan  ;  Eoonymus  albo-marginatus,  another  ; 
Yncca  aloifolia  vnriegata,  an  excellent  specimen  and  singularly  clean ; 
a  fine  Draciena  australis  ;  and  a  handsome  Yucca  qnadricolor,  tosjether 
with  Euonymus  r.idicans  variegata,  which  is  most  useful  as  an  edging 
to  larger  plants.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dixon,  Bever- 
ley, for  a  collection  containing  variegated  Yuccas,  variegated  New 
Zealand  Flax,  Euonymnses,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  &c.  Messrs.  Yatea  are 
third. 

Variegated  Alpine  and  Hereaceou3  Plants. — Mr.  Williams  has 
n  first  prize  for  a  very  neat  collection  in  which  are  the  pretty  and 
useful  Polemonium  cffiruleum  variegatum,  Arabis  albida  aureo-varie- 
gata,  SpirreaUlmaria  variegata,  finely  variegated  with  yellow  ;  Alyssum 
saxatile  variegatum,  variegated  Thyme,  Sedum  Sieboldii  variegatum, 
and  Pnlmonaria  officinalis  maculata,  the  last  handsomely  blotched 
with  white. 

Orchids. — Mr.  Williams  is  first  for  nine,  with  a  group  in  which  there 
are  a  very  fine  Cypripedium  barbatnm  snperbum  ;  Aerides  ciispnm, 
with  two  ample  branching  spikes  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  with  a 
dozen  of  its  long-tailed  flowers,  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen,  but  very 
good  ;  Vanda  tricolor  formoga,  and  other  good  specimens.  Messrs. 
Eollisson  are  second.  In  their  collection  Saccolabinm  Blnmei  majus, 
Aeridesodoratum,  and  Aerides  Lobbi,  are  good. 

For  six,  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Bronghton,  is  first 
with  specimens  not  overlarge  ;  second  comes  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  has  a 
good  Dendrobiom  nobile,  but  not  large-flowered,  and  two  good  pans 
of  varieties  of  Cypripedium  barbatnm.  The  best  nine  are  from  Mr. 
Williams.  In  this  group  we  noticed  Acrides  afline  superbnm  very 
fine,  with  ten  racemes,  though  these  are  not  large  ;  Cypripedium  su- 
perbiens,  remarkably  fine  ;  Saccolabinm  guttatum,  good  ;  Lselias,  and 
Oncidinm  incurvum.  Messrs.  Brooke  &  Co.,  Manchester,  are  second. 
They  have  in  their  group  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
Bensoniffi.  Third  comes  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  of  Beverley,  with  an 
excellent  pan  of  Cypripedium  barbatnm  superbnm,  a  good  Saccolabinm, 
and  Acrides  Dayanum. 

Heaths. — Of  these  there  is  a  good  though  not  a  large  show,  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  London  exhibi- 
tions. In  the  class  for  nine,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  have  large  speci- 
mens of  Erica  tricolor  coronata.  Vernoni,  Paxtoni,  tricolor  speciosa, 
depressa,  tricolor  dumosa,  Aitonii,  Turnbnlli,  and  a  nice  specimen  of 
CandoUeana.  The  plants  range  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  with 
two  exceptions,  and  are  admirably  bloomed.  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons 
have  very  good  specimens,  but  rather  rough,  the  best  being  ferruginea 
superba,  gemmifera  elegans,  Massoni  major,  and  venosa.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Eose  Hill  Nnrsery,  Derby,  sends  a  fine  ventricosa  grandiflora,  and 
good  plants  of  several  others.  Prizes  were  offered  by  C.  Seely,  Eiq., 
M.P.,  Brookhill  Hall,  for  the  best  single  specimens.  The  first  went 
to  Mr.  Baines  for  a  plant  of  obbata  fa_lly  4  feet  across,  and  fine  as  it  is 
it  will  be  yet  finer.  The  second-pr'ze  specimen  comes  from  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son,  and  is  also  excellent,  the  variety  being  the  pink 
retorta  major,  upwards  of  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Fuchsias  are  but  poor.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  the  best  come 
from  Mr.  R.  C.  Beard,  Nottingham,  Daniel  Lambert,  8  feet  high, 
is  fine ;  third  J.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.  ;  fourth  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to 
T,  Charleaworth,  Esq.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Edwards,  York, 
is  first  w.th  good  plants;  varying  from  3  to  6  feet  in  height,  in  excellent 
bloom. 

Calceolarias  — Special  prizes  were  offered  for  six  by  Sir  E.  S. 
Walker,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Strutt,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hudson,  but  the 
specimens  shown  are  unworthy  of  notice.  The  best  come  from  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  Nottingham. 

AcniMENEs. — For  these  prizes  were  given  by  the  Local  Committee, 
bnt  the  specimens  were  not  remarkable.  Mr.  Bolton  is  first  with  freely- 
bloomed  plants,  but  they  are  small. 

Gloxinias.— Prizes  were  offered  by  Thomas  Bayley,  Esq.,  Lenton 
Abbey,  and  K.  Birkin,  Esq.,  Aspley  Hall,  for  erect-flowering  Gloxinias, 
and  the  first  was  awarded  to  beautifully-flowered  unnamed  varieties 
from  Mr.  Fellows,  Beeston  Fields,  Nottingham.  The  best  six  pendant- 
flowering  Gloxinaa,  for  which  prizes  were  given  by  Thomas  Cross,  Esq. , 
Enddington  Hall,  and  Captain  Parry,  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bolton, 
gardener  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  and  are  beautifully-flowered  plants  of 
eeedling  varieties,  Bletso,  Wilsoni,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ln.iCM  AURiTUM.— Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sends  beantifnlly- 
flowered  plants,  each  with  at  least  a  dozen  large  and  very  fine  flowers. 
Messrs.  Eollisson,  of  Tooting,  are  second  with  plants  which,  though 
fine,  are  inferior  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  blooms  to  those 
from  Mr.  Turner.  Messrs.  Yates  arc  third,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  York, 
fourth,  with  good  plants. 

Ptrethrumb. — Bnt  fiw  are  shown,  the  best  come  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Holloway.  Imbricatum  planum.  Monsieur  Barral,  and 
Herman  Stelzner,  rose,  and  Impcratrice  Charlotte  and  Delicatum, 
white,  are  the  best. 

Ferns. — Of  Exotic  Ferns,  in  twelves,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  exhibits 


grand  specimens  of  Cyathea  princeps,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  the  Bird's 
nest,  Cyathea  mednllaris,  Cibotium  regale,  Gleichenia  dichotoma, 
very  fine,  and  equally  so  G.  speluncoe.  Mr.  Baines  is  second  with  a 
fine  group,  and  Mr.  Bolton  is  a  good  third.  Mr.  Williams  is  first  for 
nine,  with  lovely  specimens  of  Gleichenia  spelnncee,  Todea  africana, 
Davallia  bnllata,  and  among  larger  plants,  Cyathea  dealbata  and 
princeps.  Mr,  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley,  comes  third  ;  a  fine  Dick- 
Bonia  antarctica,  Todea  superba,  and  Adiantnm  farleyense,  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are  fourth  with  a  veij 
good  collection.  The  second-prize  six  in  the  amateurs'  class  come 
from  Mr.  Cooper,  Derby,  and  comprise  fine  plants  of  Cibotium  baro- 
metz,  Alsophila  australis,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Lark  Hill,  is  first  with  Gleichenia  flabellata,  between  5  and  6  feet  in 
diameter,  Gleichenia  semivestita,  also  large,  and  in  splendid  condition, 
a  large  specimen  of  the  lovely  Leptopteris  superba,  and  Acrophorus 
immersus.  The  second-prize  six  come  from  J.  E.  Mapplebeck,  Esq., 
Woodfield,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  Among  them  are  a  good  Bird's- 
nest  Fern,  a  fine  plant  of  Nephrodinm  moUe  corymbiferium,  and 
Dicksonia  squarrosa,  with  a  well-furnished  head,  or  what  we  wiU 
term  a  stem  18  inches  high.  In  Class  81  prizes  were  offered  by 
H.  Sherbrooke,  Esq.,  Oxton  Hall,  for  the  best  specimen  Exotic  Fern. 
Mr.  Baines,  with  a  beautiful  Gleichenia  rnpestris  fully  4J  feet  in 
diameter,  is  first.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Daniells,  gardener 
to  A.  M.  Mnndy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  for  Gymnogramma  c«lo- 
melanos,  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter,  a  handsome  specimen ;  the  third 
to  Mr.  Bolton,  for  a  very  good  Alsophila  excelsa ;  the  fourth  to 
H.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Lenton,  for  Lomaria  gibba. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  the  Local  Committee  and  the  Eev.  J.  WoUey, 
Beeston,  for  six  hardy  exotic  Ferns.  The  first  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Edwards,  Nuthall,  for  a  group  in  which  were  fine  specimens,  pecu- 
liarly beautiful,  of  Strutbiopteris  pennsylvanica,  S.  germanica,  and 
Osmnnda  spectabilis.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Leyland,  near  Preston,  who  had  small  but  well-grown  very 
healthy  plants  of  Pteris  scaberuia  and  others,  with  a  very  good  Cyr- 
tominm  falcatum.  The  first  of  the  special  prizes  offered  for  three 
Platyceriums  is  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  of  Beverley,  who  has  a 
large  plant  of  Platycerium  grande  and  two  smaller  ones.  Second 
comes  Mr.  Williams  with  P.  alcicorne,  and  two  plants  of  P.  grande. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  Maiden-hair  Ferns  by  Lord 
Belper.  The  first  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Shuttleworth,  Golden  HiH, 
with  a  collection  in  which  are  some  excellent  plants.^  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Thorpe  sent  a  .very  good  Adiantnm  Sanctje-Catheriuie  along  with 
others.  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  Bart.,  offered  prizes  for  specimen  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  AUsop,  gardener 
to  T.  B.  Eeynardson,  Esq.,  Holywell  Hall,  Stamford,  for  a  large  plant 
of  farleyense,  the  second  going  to  Adiantnm  tenerum,  from  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  gardener  to  Lord  Belper.  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to 
T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Leicester,  is  third  with  A.  tenerum.  Mr. 
Peachey  is  fourth.  Mr.  Bolton  sends  a  good  plant  of  A.  trapeziforme. 
The  special  prize  offered  by  H.  Cunliffe  Shawe,  Esq.,  Warsop  Hall, 
for  four  Todeas  or  Hymenophyllums,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  with  beautiful  examples  of  tho  lovely  Todea  superba,  Hy- 
menopbyllnm  demissnm,  very  fine ;  Todea  pellucida,  and  Tricko- 
manes  Letchenaultiana. 

British  Ferns. — The  best  collection  of  twenty  comes  from  Mr. 
Mapplebeci,  whose  specimens  are  very  excellent.  They  are  all  note- 
worthy, but  the  most  so  are  Athyrinm  Filix-fcemina  coronatum, 
Prichardii,  frondosum,  apuicforme,  and  polydactylon ;  Cystoptens 
fragilis  sempervirens,  extremely  beanliful,  A.  F.-f.  densi^simnm,  Os- 
mnnda regalis  cristata,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  grandiceps,  AUosoruB 
crispns,  and  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum  Wollaatoni.  The  best 
twelve  come  from  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq. 
The  best  twelve  come  from  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Northall,  and 
among  them  are  neat  healthy  plants  of  Athyrinm  F.-foemina  plu- 
mosnm  multifidnm,  Footii,  multifidnm,  and  Victoria ;  Polystichum 
angulare  decurrens,  mnltilobum,  and  crislalum,  and  Lastrea  Filii- 
mas  cristata.  The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Small  &  Son,  Ilkes- 
ton, who  had  well-grown  plants  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  criatatnaa, 
Asplenium  marinum,  and  others.  For  the  best  ten  varieties  not  yet 
in  commerce,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mapplebeck  is  first  with  Athyrinm  Filix- 
fcemina  Gillsoniffi  furcans,  A.  F.-f.  Jonesii  very  pretty,  A.  F.-f.  flabel- 
lifolium,  A.  F.-f.  capnt-MeduBte  with  very  fine  branching  heads,  A.  F.-f. 
caudigerum  Stableri,  Polystichum  angulare  acrocladon,  and  Scolopen- 
drium perafero-cornntnm.  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  to  T.  Charlss- 
worth,  Esq.,  is  second  with  a  number  of  unnamed  seedlings. 

Ltcopods.— Of  these  the  show  is  somewhat  limited.  Mr.  Bolton 
gardener  to  W.  Worswick,  Esq.,  is  first  with  finely-grown  pans  of 
S.  cordifolia,  Martensii,  and  cassia.  Second  comes  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
with  an  excellent  pyramid  of  S.  cnjsia,  and  good  examples  of  other 
kinds.     Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are  third. 

Succulents. — For  these  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Local  Committee. 
Tho  best  come  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Messrs.  Bell  ct  Thorpe  are  second  with  a  very  nicely-grown  collection. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  has  a  collection  in  which  are  Sempervivum 
tabuliforme,  S.  californicum,  one  of  tho  most  useful  for  edging  pur- 
poses, S.  BoUii,  Echeveria  sanguinea  equally  good,  E.  secunda  glaucft 
major,  Gasterias,  Agave  potatorum  and  Verscbaffelti,  &c. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.— Of  hardy  evergreens  the  only  exhibitors  are 
Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  of  Borrowash,  whose  reputation  for  such 
subjects  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  took  a  first  place.     In 
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their  best  twelve  ore  a  very  fine  Golden  Yew  11  feet  high,  beantifnlly 
coloured ;  Retinospora  obtusa,  fine ;  K.  plumoea  aurea,  large  and 
handsome  with  fine  golden  varie|T:ation  ;  Arthrotaxas  selaginoides, 
A.  la]dfolia,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Picea  grandis,  Arancaria  imbricata, 
Retinospora  lycopodioides,  Janiperus  excelsa  stricta,  ft>rming  a  very 
handsome  pyramid,  and  Biota  elegantissima,  a  fine  golden  Arbor- 
VitflB.  Messrs.  Barron  also  took  the  Local  Committee's  prize  for  the 
best  collection. 

New  Plants. — The  number  of  these  are  bat  limited,  much  more 
BO  than  we  expected,  and  of  those  that  were  shown  the  most  are 
British  Ferns,  of  which  the  name  is  legion.  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  has 
beanlifuUy  arranged  groups,  in  which  the  following  varieties  received 
first-class  certificates :  Scolopendrium  vulgare  perfectum,  virginale, 
omnilacerum  cochleatum,  tumulam,  innocuum,  Davii,  kraspedon, 
Fellowsii,  thaumaston,  kephaloton,  Smeei,  omnilacerum  Lowei, 
keratophoron,  diehotomum,  and  priecinctum  ;  Asplenium  marinum 
Thompsoniie,  admirabile,  and  capitatum  ;  Pleopeltis  irroides  cristata  ; 
Lastrea  Filis-mas  Belperii,  depauperata  Padleyii  variegata ;  Athy- 
rium,  Filix-foemina  Gulsoniie,  Bellairsise,  invincere,  trossulum,  Lowei, 
triumphale,  Alexandra  secule,  and  Lawsonii  ;  Lastrea  dilatata  calo- 
melauos,  L.  d.  spectabilis  ramosa,  Polystichum  angulare  transforme 
and  ariprepes,  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  admirabile,  dapbnites,  and 
perfectum,  and  Hymenophyllum  uuilaterale  Kinahani.  J.  E. 
Mapplebeck,  Esq.  had  a  similar  award  for  Pteris  aquilina  incurva 
grandiceps,  and  cristata  Gloveri,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  revolvens,  Athy- 
rium  Filix-fcemina  rectangalare,  dilatatrim,  candiculatum,  cerato- 
phyllum,  flabellifolium  tenue,  Gillsonite,  Mapplebeckii,  Craigii  glome- 
ratum,  and  Blechnum  Spicaut  crispatum. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  sends  several  fine  Lilies,  of  which  he  has  a  rich 
collection,  and  is  a  most  successful  cultivator.  L.  californicum, 
L.  puberulum,  L.  penduliflornm  very  beautiful,  and  L.  canadense 
flavum  had  first-class  certificates.  Tlaese  flowers  set  oiiE  by  the  green 
of  the  Ferns  in  the  niches  of  the  rockwork  near  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent  have  an  admirable  effect,  small  as  they  are.  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  first-class  certificates  for  Begonia  Cholsoni,  Dieffenbachia 
Bauseii  with  very  handsomely-marked  foliage,  for  Dracaena  Wise- 
maunii,  and  Dracrena  amabilis.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  a  certificate 
of  the  same  class  for  Trichomanes  auricularium,  and  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Holmes,  &  Co.  for  the  new  golden  variegated  Thyme — to  wit.  Thymus 
citriodoriis  anreo-marginatus.  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  sends  a 
pretty  Miltouia  called  Warscewiczii,  the  lip  beautifully  coloured,  white 
and  purpled  crimson,  also  Pteris  eerrulata  corymbifera  handtO-nely 
crested.  Messrs.  Veitch  are  first  for  the  special  prize  for  six  new 
plants  with  PauUinia  thalictrifolia,  a  charming  covering  for  a  flat  up- 
right trellis  ;  Dractena  amabilis,  pretty  ;  Todea  Wilkesiana,  very  grace- 
fal ;  DieiJenbachia  Bausei,  Aralia  Veitchii,  and  Croton  Wisemannii. 
Messrs.  RoUisson  are  second  with  Isora  Colei,  Diefl'enbachia  Bow- 
manni,  Davallia  clavata,  and  others ;  Messrs.  Yates  third.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  Adiantum  asarifulium  and  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  the  latter 
very  beautiful,  with  other  good  novelties  noticed  before.  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Thorpe  also  exhibit  Cochliostema  Jacobiannm,  but  not  in  flower, 
and  other  novelties. 

Miscellaneous. — Foremost  in  the  miscellaneous  groups  is  that 
from  Messrs.  Veitch,  occupjiug  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  central 
fountain  on  one  side,  and  extending  to  the  walk  round  the  outside  on 
the  other.  It  would  fill  half  a  column  at  least  to  recite  the  mere 
names  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  it  is  the  most  perfect 
group  as  regards  arrangement  and  as  regards  rarity  and  quality  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  boxes  of  succulents  are  superb  ;  the  Semper- 
vivums,  as  Bollii,  arachnoideum,  tabnlieforme,  &c.,  are  admirable  ; 
and  with  these  we  have  Pitcher-plants  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  and 
one  of  the  North-American  Pitcher-plants,  Darlingtonia  californica, 
which  we  figure  in  another  page,  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
although  it  is  a  difiicult  plant  to  grow,  but  this  is  thoroughly  well 
grown.  Odontoglossum  Alexandrie  again  is  lovely,  with  six  beautiful 
racemes.  Maranta  tubispatha,  Tricbopilia  crispa,  Adiantum  concin- 
nnm  latum,  a  lovely  Fern,  and  many  more,  might  be  specially  men- 
tioned. This  group  received,  as  it  well  deserved,  the  first  prize  in  the 
miscellaneous  class.  The  second  went  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  a 
great  variety  of  Pitcher-plants,  both  American  and  Asiatic,  Nepenthes 
Rafllesiana,  being  especially  noticeable  ;  Uropedinm  Lindeni,  Acrides 
Larpentfe  and  other  fine  Orchids,  including  a  plant  of  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  with  eleven  spikes,  and  many  more  equally  worthy  of  note. 
Messrs.  Lane  send  some  beantiful  pyramidal  Ivies  ;  Mr.  Peachey  two 
pots  of  the  Madagascar  Lace  Plant ;  Mr.  Robson,  gardener  to  Viscount 
llolmesdale,  Linton  Park,  a  tine  collection  of  cones  of  Pinuses,  &c. ; 
and  Messrs.  Veitch  a  group  of  succulents  like  an  exquisite  piece  of 
topiary  work. 

The  show  of  florists'  flowers  is  extensive  and  the  quality  good,  bnt 
Roses  are  certainly  not  up  to  the  mark.  The  cold  weather  had  had 
probably  something  to  do  with  this  so  far  as  the  north  is  concerned. 
I  went  over  my  friend  Mr.  Hole's  garden  the  evening  before  the  Show, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  a  dozen  Roses  in  bloom ;  and  as  his 
garden  is  somewhat  sheltered  I  may  suppose  that  his  was  a  pretty  fair 
index  of  those  in  the  neighbonriug  counties.  But  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  southern  growers  would  have  come  out  more  exten- 
sively, for  the  prizes  are  certainly  liberal  enough.  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  see  a  much  more  vigorous  competition  for  the  cup  presented 
hy  Mr.  Hole,  and  for  the  prize  for  the  premier  Rose  by  Mr.  Laxton. 


In  Class  46,  for  twenty-four  Roses,  the  first  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Laxton,  of  Stamford,  for  a  stand  containing  nice  blooms  of  Devoni- 
ensis,  Marechal  Niel,  General  Jacqueminot,  Pierre  Notting,  Mdlle. 
Bonnaire,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Madame  Knorr,  L'Enfant  Tronve, 
Le  Pactole,  &c.  ;  and  the  second  prize  to  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  for  a 
box  containing  some  good  and  some  very  indifferent  blooms,  the  best 
being  Fran9ois  Lacharme,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Dake  of  Wellington,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Horace  Vernet,  Senatcnr  Vaisse,  and  La  France. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each,  the 
only  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  who  have  fine 
blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Dapuy  Jamain, 
CamUle  Bernardin,  Miss  Ingram,  Dake  of  Edinburgh,  Centifolia  rosea, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Nardy  Frcres, 
Abel  Grand,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Modcle  de  Perfection,  and  Ma- 
dame Charles  Wood. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Pear  Hill  Rise,  Nottingham,  for  Elie  Morel,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Jean  Gonjon,  Marechal  Niel,  Horace 
Vernet,  Due  de  Rohan,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  The  second 
to  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Thomas  Green,  Par- 
liament Street,  Nottingham. 

In  the  class  for  six  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Timson,  Not- 
tingham, for  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mens.  Noman,  Comtesse  de  Chabril- 
lant,  Lord  Macanlay,  Dae  de  Wellington,  and  John  Hopper  ;  the 
second  to  Mr.  Wise,  Newcastle  Street,  Nottingham,  for  Horace  Vernet, 
Dr.  Andrv,  Olivier  Delhomme,  La  France,  Marquise  de  Mortemart, 
and  Charles  Lefebvre ;  the  third  to  Mr.  Hoe,  Corporation  Road, 
Nottingham. 

For  the  cup  presented  by  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole  there  were  six 
entries.  It  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  fine 
blooms  of  Dr.  Andry,  Lafontaine,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Centifolia 
rosea,  Leopold  Hausburg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Joseph 
Fiala,  Camille  Bernardin,  Miss  Ingram,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Nardy 
Frtres.  The  second  prize  went  to  one  without  a  name  ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  of  York. 

In  the  class  for  forty- eight  Roses  the  first  prize  was  again  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  Black  Prince,  President  WiUermoz,  Centi- 
folia rosea,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  FeliE 
Genero,  Madame  Rivers,  Marie  Rady,  La  Reine,  Mr.  Georga  Paul, 
Abel  Grand,  Souvenir  d'un  Elise,  &c.  Mr.  Merryweather,  of  South- 
well, was  second,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  York,  third. 

In  the  class  of  twelve,  offered  to  amateurs,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Grundy  for  some  nice  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Sante- 
nay,  Framjois  Lacharme,  Camille  Bernardin,  Marquise  do  Mortemart, 
La"  France,  &c.  This  was  the  best  box  of  twelve  in  the  Show  in  my 
opinion,  and  might  have  run  very  closely  for  the  cup. 

In  the  premier  prize  for  a  premier  Rose  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  second  to  Mr.  G- 
Burnham  for  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Brown 
for  President  (Tea). 

In  the  class  for  nine  Show  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Y'ork,  has 
large  plants  of  Charles  Tomer,  Pericles,  Lord  Clyde,  Miry  Hoyle, 
Virginie,  Clarissa,  Beacon,  Royal  Albert,  and  Desdemona.  Mr.  Tamer, 
of  Slough,  has  nice  plants  of  Congress,  Example,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Nabob,  Emperor,  Magnificent,  Sunshine,  Regent,  and  Eldor.ido,  and 
comes  second.  To  most  people  his  plants,  from  their  quality  of  bloom 
and  neatness  of  growth,  would  have  been  the  most  taHng. 

In  Class  14  there  is  but  one  entry  of  indifferent  plants,  not  suffi- 
ciently bloomed. 

In  Class  15,  for  Fancies,  there  is  only  one  entry,  consisting  of 
good  plants  of  Marginata,  Matilda,  Evening  Star,  Mr.  Page,  and 
Mr.  Horner.  In  Fancies  for  nurserymen  Mr.  Edwards,  of  York, 
is  agam  first,  his  lot  consisting  of  Juliet,  Madame  J.  Dolby,  Tor- 
mentor, Brightness,  Zoe,  and  Ann  Page. 

In  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  class  there  are  some  really  well  grown 
plants,  though  some  are  long  and  leggy,  and  some  of  them  have  really 
no  bloom  on  them.  This  especially  refers  to  Class  17,  exhibited  by 
amateurs,  for  in  Class  18,  exhibited  by  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Thorpe,  of  Stralford-on-Avon,  have  fine  plants  of  John  Thorpe,  Qaeen 
of  Beauties,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  Indian  Yellow,  and  Fairy 
Princess.  The  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Y'ork,  for  Mrs. 
Wm.  Paul,  Shirley  Hibbert,  Alphonso,  Clipper,  Enchantress,  and  Glow. 
In  the  class  for  six  doubles  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpo  take  first  for 
nice  plants  of  Marie  Lemoino,  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Madame  Lemoine, 
Victor  Lemoine,  and  Miss  Evelyn,  rosy  pink  seedling;  second  comes 
Mr.  Perkins,  Leamington,  for  Marie  Lemoine,  Wilhelm  Pfitzer, 
Madame  Lemoine,  Capitaiue  I'Hermitte,  Madame  Rudolf  Abel,  and 
Madame  Michel  Buchner. 

In  Variegated  Pelargoniums,  which  are  poor,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Mrs.  Turner,  Impcratrice  Eugenie, 
Mr.  Ratter,  Italia  Unita,  and  Mrs.  Rousby ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Frisby, 
g.irdener  to  H.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Blankney  Hall,  Sleaford,  for  small  plants 
of  Magnet,  Miss  H.  Bonvier,  Reine  des  Beautes,  Lady  Folkestone, 
Hermit,  Lizzie  Frisby. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  six  new  Tricolors  Mr.  Turner  was  again  first 
with  Miss  Morris,  Miss  Ratter,  Mrs.  Rousby,  Mr.  Kntter,  Baroness 
Bardett  Coutts,  and  Mr.  Brooke  Bridges. 

For  the  best  single  Golden  Tricolor  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with 
Baroness  Bardett  Coutts,  and  for  the  best  single  Silver  Tricolor  Mr. 
Turner  was  also  first  with  Mrs.  Rousby. 
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For  the  beet  six  Variegated  Mr.  J.  E.  Mapplebeck  was  first  with 
Oriane,  Misa  Kingsbnry,  Flower  of  Spring,  Stella  variegata,  Silver 
Star,  and  Queen  of  Queens ;  second,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  for 
Flower  of  Spring,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Nosegay  variegated,  Stella 
variegata,  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Perry. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Show  Pelargoniums — Pompey, 
a  fine  dark  orange  crimson  flower  ;  CfBsar,  a  flower  of  the  same 
colour,  bnt  of  a  deeper  shade  ;  Achievement,  a  rosy  lilac  flower  of 
peculiar  shade  ;  Charming,  a  flower  in  the  way  of  Mary  Hoyle  ;  Tro- 
badour,  and  Zephyr,  a  deep-coloured  flower  with  dark  spot  on  the 
lower  petals. 

In  Table  Decorations  there  are  some  very  nice  and  some  very 
indifferent  stands  exhibited.  I  should  have  just  reversed  the  first 
and  second  prizes  ;  for  although  the  first  was  probably  more  tastefully 
arranged,  yet  as  it  has  the  effect  of  biding  the  persona  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  it  is  fatal  to  its  position  as  first.  It  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  gardener  to  Lord  Belper,  and  consists  of 
modifications  of  the  March  stand,  arranged  with  fruit  in  the  lower 
basin,  and  with  flowers  and  foliage  in  the  upper  portion.  The  second 
is  to  my  mind  the  best,  being  arranged  lightly  and  elegantly  ;  one 
stand  having  hanging  glass  baskets,  and  the  other  glass  cornucopias 
reversed.  The  flowers  consist  of  Geraniums,  Spiraeas,  Roses,  Pinks, 
and  Fuchsias,  and  there  is  but  little  fruit ;  the  first-prize  having  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  good  well-developed  fruit.  There  is  one  very 
elaborate  plateau,  which  is  evidently  overdone. 

In  Hand  Bouquets  there  is  a  very  large  and  good  competition,  some 
of  them  being  exceedingly  pretty ;  the  first  prize  in  Class  129  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  the  second  to  Mr.  House,  Peterborough, 
the  third  to  Mr.  Wotton,  The  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derby.  In  Class  130, 
for  gentlemen's  bouquets,  the  first  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Honee  for  a 
bouquet,  containing  a  piece  of  Heath,  Bouvardia,  and  Maiden-hair 
Fern  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Farmer,  Flora  Cottage,  Lenton,  for  one 
containing  ten  Fuchsia  blooms,  a  piece  of  Heath,  and  frond  of  Maiden- 
hair. 

In  Pinks  there  are  nine  stands  of  nice  clear  flowers.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  Marion, 
Christabel,  seedling,  President,  Dr.  Maclean,  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, Eustace,  Delicata,  Attraction,  Bertram,  and  Lord  Kirkcaldy ; 
the  second  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Perry, 
with  Bertram,  Attraction,  Diadem,  Rev.  G.  Jeans,  Marion,  Lord 
Herbert,  Victory,  President,  Governor,  Prince  Frederick  William, 
Delicata,  and  Cristabel ;  the  third  is  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Sneinton,  and  the 
fourth  to  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Framcote. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  exhibit  two  stands  of  beautiful 
Pansies.  one  of  Show  and  one  of  Fancy  Pansies,  the  former  consist- 
ing of  J.  B.  Downie,  Imperial  Prince,  Defoe,  Jessie  Laird,  Prince  of 
Prussia,  J.  C.  Chapman,  Chancellor,  G.  Keith,  Adonis,  Eclat,  J.  H. 
Douglas,  Lavinia,  Locomotive,  Cherub,  Mary  Lamb,  Robert  Burns, 
Village  Maid,  Yellow  Queen,  Lima,  George  Muirhead,  Snowdrop, 
Dora,  Princess  of  Wales,  J.  White,  Miss  Williamson,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Lady  L.  Dandas,  A.  H.  Mearns,  Alice  Downie,  Raine  Pladda,  and 
some  seedlings.  Of  l^'aucies  they  have  Daisy,  Mr.  Baird,  James  Alex- 
ander, Miss  Bonomy,  Mrs.  McLauchlin,  Piincess  of  Wales,  Miss 
Melville,  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Syme,  Mr.  Lightbody,  Agnes  Laing, 
Magnificent,  Mr.  Hay,  and  some  seedlings. — D.,  Deal. 


FRUIT. 

There  is  a  fair  display  of  fruit,  though  the  quantity  is  not  large, 
nor  the  quality  on  the  whole  very  excellent.  To  this  generalisation 
there  are,  however,  exceptions. 

A  collection  of  twelve  dishes  comes  from  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Lord  Carrington,  and  consists  of  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  bnt  not  well  coloured ;  excellent  bunches  of  Foster's  White 
Stedling,  very  fine ;  Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Murray  Nectarine, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Black  Tartarian  Cherries,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Mr.  Radclyffe  Strawberries,  the  latter  very  fine.  The  prizes 
offered  by  Col.  Wright  and  C.  Wilde,  Esq.,  aro  taken,  the  first  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  with  Muscat  Grapes,  good  Peaches,  Nectarines,  a  Melon, 
British  Queen  and  Lord  Burghley  Apple  in  such  perfect  preservation 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  just  been  gathered,  though,  of  course,  last 
year's  fruit.  The  second  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Holah  for  fine  bunches  of 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  but  not  ripe  ;  Golden  Hamburgh,  a  Melon,  small 
Cherries,  Nectarines,  and  Figs. 

Pine  Apples. — These  are  but  sparingly  shown,  but  they  are  of  great 
merit.  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
is  first  for  three,  with  two  splendid  Queens  weighing  respectively 
5  lbs.  5  ozs.,  and  5  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  a  noble  Providence  of  11  lbs.  5  ozs. 
Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Wortley  Hall,  is  second 
with  three  Queens  of  4  lbs.  8  ozs.,  5  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  4  lbs.  12  ozs., 
perfectly  ripened.  For  a  siugle  fruit,  Mr.  Simpson  is  first  with  one 
of  -1  lbs  6  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  Miles  second  with  one  weighing  5  lbs.  14  ozs., 
but  not  yet  perfectly  ripe. 

Grapes  are  less  numoronsly  shown  than  one  would  have  supposed. 
In  single  dishes  of  Black  Grapes  Mr.  luuson,  gardener  to  T.  Statter, 
Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  is  flrst  with  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  even  in  berry  and  perfect  in  colour  and  bloom.  These, 
it  is  stated,  were  grown  on  single  rods.  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  gardener 
to  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Bart.,  Cole  Orton  Hall,  is  second  with  fine 
bunches  of  the  same,  very  large  in  berry.  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl 
Brownlow,  Ashridge,  is  third  with  large  bunches  somewhat  loose  and 


rubbed  in  the  carriage.  Mr.  Daniells,  gardener  to  A.  M.  Mundy,  Esq. 
Shipley  Hall,  also  sends  good-sized  bunches.  For  White  Grapes  Mr. 
Holah,  gardener  to  H.  Saville,  Esq.,  RuSord  Abbey,  is  first  with  large 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  not  ripe.  Mr.  Peachey  is 
second  with  Golden  Champion  with  very  large  bunches  and  immense 
berries.  Mr.  M.  Henderson  is  third  with  Buckland  Sweetwater.  The 
best  12-lb.  basket  comes  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  consists  of  large  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  same  kind  from  Mr.  M.  Henderson  is  second ;  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh not  perfectly  coloured  from  Mr.  Broadbridge,  gardener  to  Sir 
C.  Mordaunt,  Bart.,  Walton  Hall,  is  third.  Prizes  were  offered  by 
Mr.  T.  Forman  for  six  bunches  from  Vines  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  lanson  for  large  splen- 
didly ripened  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  cut  from  Vines  upwards  of 
twenty-seven  years  old,  the  largest  bunch  being  from  a  rod  of  last 
year's  growth.  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Cole  Orton,  ia  second  with  good 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  very  even  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry, 
and  very  finely  coloured.  The  Vines  are  stated  to  be  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  grown  on  the  extension  system.  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord 
Boston,  is  third  with  very  large  and  excellent  bunches  of  Black  Prince, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  very  fine,  and  General  de  la  Marmora.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Wortley,  sends  excellent  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  large 
in  berry  and  most  of  them  well  coloured,  from  Vines  fifty  years  old, 
restricted  to  one  rafter  and  pruned  to  the  best  bud.  Mr.  Craddock, 
gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Compton  Verney,  exhibits  in 
this  class  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  nnripe.  The 
first  of  the  local  prizes  for  two  bunches  of  four  varieties  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Broadbridge  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  and  Golden  Champion,  all  of  which  are  fine,  and 
the  bunches  of  Golden  Champion  are  very  large.  Mr.  Cruickshank, 
Derby,  is  second  with  Frankenthal,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  small  bat 
finely  ripened,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  White  Frontignan. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  few,  but  very  fine.  The  best  of  the 
former  come  from  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
Battle  Abbey,  the  kind  being  Bellegarde  very  large,  and  beautiful  in 
colour.  Mr.  Sage  is  second  also  with  very  large  and  finely-ripened 
fruit ;  and  Mr.  Lamb,  Colston  Bassett,  is  third  with  Galande.  Mr. 
Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  sends  excellent  fruit  of  Royal 
George,  and  Mr.  Miles,  Violette  Hative.  In  Nectarines,  Mr.  Hope, 
gardener  to  T.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Vinery  House,  AUerton,  is  first  with 
large  fruit  of  Elruge.  Violette  Hiitive,  veiy  highly  coloured,  from  Mr. 
L'ynn  is  second  ;  and  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Earl 
Howe,  Gopsal,  is  third.  Pitmaston  Orange  comes  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
Fiscall  Hall,  Stafford.  Mr.  Miles  sends  good  fruit  of  Violette  Hative. 
The  local  prizes  for  four  Peaches  and  Nectarines  go  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
Fiscall  Hall,  Stafford,  for  very  fine  fruit  of  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
Newington  Peaches,  and  of  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Elruge  Nectarines, 
The  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Figs  only  number  half  a  dozen  dishes.  Brown  Turkey  from  Mr. 
Brown,  Gopsall,  is  first,  and  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  Sage  and  Mr. 
Miller,  Worksop,  is  second  and  third. 

Cherries. — Only  eight  dishes  are  shown.  The  first  prize  goes  to 
Mr.  Miller  for  very  fine  Black  Tartarian,  Mi'.  Miles  is  second  with 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  ;  and  Mr.  Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  D.  Ack- 
land,  Bart.,  Killerton,  is  third  with  Elton. 

Strawberries. — There  is  only  one  collection  of  six  dishes,  and 
that  is  shown  by  Mr.  Miles  ;  it  consists  of  good  fruit  of  Black  Prince, 
Mr.  Radclyffe,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Alice  Maude,  Leon  de  St.  Lannier, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paiton.  In  single  dishes  Mr.  Staples,  gardener  to 
Capt.  Pochin,  Braunstone  Hall,  Leicester,  is  first  with  a  fine  dish  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  Mr.  Miles  is  second  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener 
to  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  Ruddington  Hall,  third. 

Melons. — In  the  green-fieshed  class  Mr.  Lamb,  Colston  Bassett,  is 
first  with  Colston  Bassett  Seedling;  Mr.  Mitchell  second  with  another 
seedling ;  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth  third  with  Gilbert's  Improved  Victory 
of  Bath.  For  scarlet-fleshed,  Mr.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Burghley,  is  first  with  a  good-sized  fruit  of  Gem ;  Mr.  Meikle, 
gardener  to  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  Read  Hall,  Whalley,  is  second  with 
Gem ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  third  with  the  same  kind.  The  first  prize 
for  two  Melons  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mitchell  for  Gem  and  Golden 
Perfection  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Holah  for  two  scarlet- fleshed  seedlings. 
Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — With  the  exception  of  Vines,  these  are 
furnished  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  and  by  him  only.  No  better 
exponent  by  precept  and  example  could  be  found  ;  and  though  betook 
first  prizes  both  for  six  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  for  six  orchard- 
house  trees,  excluding  these  and  Grapes,  the  honour  was  no  more 
than  deserved.  He  has  admirable  standards  of  Royal  George  and  Early 
Silver  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria  Nectarines,  loaded 
with  fruit  and  in  superb  health;  whilst  among  orchard-houBO  trees 
his  Figs,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  admirable.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  are 
the  only  exhibitors  of  Vines  in  pots,  and  have  Foster's  White  Seedling 
admirably  fruited,  Madresfield  Court  also  very  good,  and  Black 
Hamburgh. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Frisby,  gardener  to  H.  Chaplin,  Esq., 
Bloxholm  Hall,  has  a  first  prize  for  three  dishes  of  Apples  in  very 
good  preservation,  the  varieties  being  Court-Pendii  -Plat,  Easter 
Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Mr.  Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  D. 
Ackland,  Killerton,  has  Red  and  Black  Currants,  and  Raspberries; 
and  Mr.  Tillei-y,  Welbeck,  sends,  not  for  competition,  Strawberries, 
Cherries,  and  Lady  Downes'  Grapes  of  1870  preserved  in  bottles, 
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and  though  shrivelled,  still  good.  Mr.  Milea,  gardener  to  Lord 
Carrington,  haa  an  Enville  Pine  of  8J  lbs.  and  a  large-crowned 
Providence  of  lOJ  lbs.  Neither  of  these  is  fully  ripe,  still  they  are 
noble  frnit. 

Pods  of  Vanilla  planifolia,  the  Vanilla  of  commerce,  come  from  Mr. 
Woodfield,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osberton,  whence  these 
have  been  several  times  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodfield'a  predecessor, 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Vegetables  and  the  garden  structnres  we  must  leave  till  nest  week 
The  former  are,  for  the  most  part,  excellent. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  Jnne  meeting  wag  held  at  Barlincton  Honse  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  J.  W.  Dunning,  Esq,,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  and 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Society,  in  the  absence  of  the  President.  A 
commnnicafion  was  read  from,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns  with  reference 
to  the  reported  showers  of  insects  or  other  small  animals  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  of  which  strange  acconuts  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  local  jonrnals,  and  respecting  which,  at  the  previons  meeting  of 
the  Society,  it  had  been  suggested  that  they  might  probably  prove  to 
be  the  Eutomoatracons  crustacean,  Brancbipnsstagnalis.  Mr.  Jenyns 
having  carefully  examined  some  of  these  animals,  found,  however, 
that  they  were  infusorial,  probably  Vibrio  niidula  of  MiiUer,  many  of 
them  being  congregated  into  spherical  masses,  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous 
substance.  They  fell  daring  a  severe  storm  of  rain,  having  probably 
been  taken  up  into  the  rain  cloud  by  a  whirlwind. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Society  a  curious  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon Brimstone  Butterfly  was  exhibited,  which  had  been  captured,  with 
large  irregular  patches  of  brilliant  red  npon  the  wings,  and  which  it 
was  Boggested  had  been  produced  by  the  insect  having  come  into  con- 
tact with  some  chemical  liquid,  which  had  produced  the  discoloration. 
At  the  June  meeting  Mr.  Butler  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments 
which  had  been  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Meldola,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  action  of  dyes  on  insects.  Many  species  had  been 
subjected  to  aniline  dyes,  and  all  binds  of  colours  produced.  Mr. 
Butler  also  found  that  when  Butterflies  were  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  dyes  to  be  taken  more  readily, 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  scales  was  completely  discharged  and 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  Mr.  Bicknel!,  acting  upon  a 
suggestion  made  at  the  May  meeting,  had  also  subjected  the  common 
Brimstone  Butterfly  to  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  insect's  wings  was  changed  to  orange  red. 

Mr.  Boyd  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  yellow  moth,  Rumia  cratregata, 
one  wing  of  which  was  turned  brown  at  the  apical  portion,  having 
been  captured  in  that  condition. 


THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE   ROSE    SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  Midsummer-day,  and  though  the  sun  shone  forth 
rather  brightly  about  noon,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  as  cold  as  one  of 
the  early  days  of  March,  for  the  north-east  wind,  of  which  we  have 
ha3  so  much  this  year,  and  now  want  so  little,  had  again  set  in  ;  but 
the  dull,  nngenial  weather  did  not  deter  a  large  concourse  of  visitors 
from  flocking  to  the  Palace,  and  when  the  harriers  were  removed  that 
kept  them  back  while  the  judging  was  going  oh,  the  pent-up  multitude 
were  soon  four-deep  round  the  tables.  The  backwardness  of  the 
season,  and  the  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  hail,  no  doubt  prevented 
many  exhibitors  from  entering  the  lists,  and  the  Show,  consequently, 
was  not  30  large  as  it  usually  is  ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  also  the 
Roses  generally  were  neither  so  large,  nor  so  bright  in  colour,  nor  so 
perfect  in  form  as  they  usually  are  at  this  Show.  In  many  instances 
the  storms  had  done  their  work  on  the  largest  and  best  blooms,  and 
younger  ones,  not  then  expanded,  had  to  take  their  places.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  drawbacks,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Keynes,  of 
Salisbury,  among  nurserymen,  exhibited  excellent  trusses,  but  by  far 
the  finest  shown  were  from  the  Rev.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  of  Heavitree, 
Devon,  who  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  first  prizes  in  all  the  amateurs' 
classes  in  which  he  could  exhibit,  and  that  in  competition  with  such 
well-known  exhibitors  as  Mr.  Ingle  and  Mr.  Chard, 

In  Class  1,  seventy-two  single  trusses,  Messrs.  Paul  &:  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  were  first  with  excellent  examples  of  La  France,  Anna 
Alexieff,  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  Exposition  de  Brie,  a  little  weather- 
beaten,  as  the  same  variety  nearly  everywhere  was.  Alba  rosea,  Devo- 
niensis,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mr.  Gladstone  (new),  Paul  Verdier,  Abel  Grand, 
Dupny-Jamin,  CentifoUa  rosea.  General  Jacquemiaot,  Madame  Cle- 
mence  Joigneaux,  Leopold  Hausburg,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie 
Baumann,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  John  Hopper,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Elie  Morel,  and  Rubens.  Next  came  Mr.  Keynes  with  La  France, 
Elie  Morel,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford  or  Countess  of  Oxford  (often  written  Com  f  esse  of  Ox  foriil), 
Victor  Verdier,  Abel  Grand,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Gloire  de  Vitry,  Ville  de  Lyon,  La  Motte  Sanguine,  bright  carmine  ; 
Marqnise  de  Castellane,  bright  rose,  fine  ;  Marcchal  Niel,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  and  Dnpuy-Jamin.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Piltdown,  who,  in  addition  to  several  of  the  varieties  already  named, 
had  fine  trusses  of  Baronce  Haussmau,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Josephine 
Malton,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Gloire  de  Dncher.  The  fourth 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.,  Hertford. 


Class  2,  forty-eight  triples,  is  always  very  effective  from  the  masses 
of  colour  which  are  presented,  and  it  was  so  in  this  instance.  Here 
Mr.  Keynes  took  the  place  of  honour,  having  among  others  tine 
trusses  of  Marcchal  Niel,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  La 
France,  Marqnise  de  Mortemart,  Louise  Peyronny,  John  Hopper, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Marie  Baumann,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Fillion, 
Edouard  Morren,  Elie  Morel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  and  La  Motte 
Sanguine.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  second  with  General  Jacque- 
minot, Maurice  Bernardin,  Mdlle.  Thcrese  Levet,  Charles  Rouillard, 
Lafontaine,  Mr.  Gladstone,  CentifoUa  rosea,  Camille  Bernardin,  and 
good  examples  of  others.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  who  had  Lord  Napier,  new,  and  very  fine  in  colour,  being  a 
brilliant  carmine ;  Miss  Ingram,  Miss  Poole,  also  new  ;  Monsieur  Wool- 
field,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
fourth. 

For  twenty-fnar  triples  Mr.  Keynes  was  again  first,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Abel  Grand,  Charles  "Wood, 
John  Hopper,  Marqnise  de  Castellane,  La  France,  and  Madame 
Willermoz.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  Turner  third. 
For  twenty-four  singles  Mr.  Walker,  Thame  ;  Mr.  Cooling,  Bath  ;  and 
Mr.  Knight,  Hailsham,  were  prizetakers  in  the  order  named.  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  St.  Mary's  Cray  ;  Coppin,  of  Shirley ;  Lowe,  of  Uxbridge  ; 
Wooliett,  Uxbridge  ;  and  Parker,  Rugby,  also  exhibited. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  as  already  remarked  were  to  be  found  the 
finest  Roses  in  the  Show,  although  several  well-known  names  did  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  exhibitors,  and  the  nurserymen  will  have  to  tak& 
care  of  their  laurels — not  their  evergreens — or  they  will  be  left  behind' 
in  the  race.  For  forty-eight  trusses  the  first  prize  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  of  Heavitree,  for  examples,  large 
in  size  and  splendid  in  colour,  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
Charles  Wood  ,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Felix  Genero, 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Antoiue  Ducher,  Centifolia- 
rosea,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  and  a 
magnificent  Baroune  de  Rothschild,  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Round,  Colchester,  was  second  with  a  fine  stand,  in  which  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Marechal  Niel,  Glcire  de  Dijon,  Rubens.  Jules  Margottin,  and 
Berthe  Baron  were  particularly  good;  and  Mr.  Chard,  Clarendon 
Park,  Salisbury,  was  third  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Arkwright,  Pencombe  Rectory, 
Bromyard,  being  fourth  ;  Safrano  in  his  stand  was  very  fine.  In  his 
stand  of  thirty-six,  the  Rev.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  had  fine  trusses  of  Pitord, 
Louise  Peyronny,  John  Hopper,  Due  de  Wellington,  and  of  several  of 
the  kinds  shown  in  his  forty-eight.  Mr.  Chard  was  second,  Mr. 
Excell,  gardener  to  J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  third,  and  Mr. 
J.  Davis  fourth.  In  his  first-prize  twenty-four,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker 
had  the  beat  Felix  Genero  in  the  Show,  and  splendid  examples  of 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Marie 
Baumann,  Maurice  Bernardin,  John  Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Dr. 
Andry,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Second  came  Mr.  T.  Graveley, 
Cowfold,  Sussex,  with  a  stand  in  which  were  Paul  Delameilleray, 
Victor  Verdier,  and  others.  Of  new  Roses  of  1868,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, very  splendid  in  colour,  was  shown  both  by  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  fully  justifying  the  high  expectations  formed  of 
it  on  its  first  coming  out.  Mr.  Keynes  had  Marqnise  de  Castellane,. 
also  of  a  very  fine  colour ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  Marquise  de  Mor- 
temart. The  best  stand  of  twenty-four  Roses  of  1868  and  1869  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  it  Son,  and  the  best  in  it  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Robert  Marnock,  a  maroon  seedling  from  it,  which  promises  to  be  am 
acquisition,  though  more  of  the  Madame  Moreau  character  than  w& 
like  ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  Nardy  Freres,  Dupuy-Jamin,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Comtesse  d'Oxford.  Mr.  Keynes  came  in 
second;  his  best  were  Ferdinand  de  Lessfp?,  Diipuy-Jamin,  Madame 
Liaband,  white  with  a  pink-tinged  centre  ;  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Madame  Jacquier,  a  Felix- Genero-like  flower,  and  Adrien  de  Monte- 
bello,  rose  with  a  brighter  centre.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Keynes  was  first  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any 
variety  with  La  France,  very  large  and  fine  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
being  second  with  Centifolia  rosea;  and  Mr.  Bridge,  Stisted,  Brain- 
tree,  third. 

In  the  first  collection  of  Yellow  Roses,  Mr.  Keynes's  magnificent 
examples  of  Marechal  Niel  were  first ;  Messrs.  Paul  &;  Son  were 
second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  May,  third.  Celine  Forestier  and  Triomphe  de 
Rennes  were  well  represented  in  several  stands. 

In  vases  or  epergnes  of  Roses  for  dinner-table  decoration,  Miss 
Bnyspoole,  of  Morden,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  stand  in 
which  the  trumpet-shaped  flower-holder  at  top  was  filled  with  Rosea 
interspersed  with  Grasses,  cornucopia-like  branches  similarly  filled, 
with  at  the  base  of  the  stem  a  circular  mirror  surrounded  with  a  broad 
edging  of  Ferns,  Roses,  and  Begonia  leaves.  The  last-named  are 
objectionable  as  they  soon  wilt,  and  the  Grasses  were  somewhat  too 
freely  introduced  ;  Miss  Hassard,  Upper  Norwood,  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Stoddart  third,  with  a  March  stand  with  Lonicera  aureo-reticu- 
lati  twining-up  the  stand.  Mrs.  Dombrain  was  fourth  with  a  very 
neatly-fiUed  glass  basket ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  an  ela- 
borately got-up  stand  with  a  flat  looking-glass  base,  bordered  with 
Roses,  Ferns  and  Grasses, 

Hanging-baskets,  vases,  and  Fern-cases  furnished  with  plants,  came 
from  Messrs.  Carter  &:  Co.,  and  from  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffo  &  Co., 
who  took  prizes  for  each.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  also  sent  a  fine  pair 
of  Di«horisandra  mosaica,  exhibited  at  Kensington  on  the  previous 
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Wednesday,  double-flowered  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniams.  Messra. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  a  mixed  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants, 
many  fine  Phloxes,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Boses  in  pots  ;  Mr. 
Tamer,  Show  Pelargoniums,  Pinks,  and  Verbenas  ;  Messra.  Burley 
and  Martin  several  good  Scarlet  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Turner  and  the 
Bar.  G.  Arkwright  sent  collectiona  of  cat  blooms  of  Boses. 


The  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  offered  prizes  for  Pints  and  Bannn- 
cnlases,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  and  Mr. 
Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Fulmer,  Slongh,  were  the  prizetakers  for 
twenty-four  Pinks,  while  for  twenty-four  and  twelve  Ranunculases  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  was  first,  Mr.  Hooper  being  second  for  the 
former,  and  Mr.  0.  Evans,  Maraton,  Oxon,  for  the  latter. 


DAKLINGTONIA   CAilFORNICA. 


1^  Slight  confusion  has  been  caused  by  De  CandoUe  applying  tbo 
name  of  Darling'tonia  to  some  members  of  the  Acacias,  which  he 
separated  from  them 
and  formed  a  new 
genus.  This  has 
been  abolished,  and 
the  species  so  sepa- 
rated added  to  Des- 
manthus.  How- 
ever, it  was  re- 
solved that  Dr. Dar- 
lington, an  Ameri- 
can botanist,  should 
not  be  robbed  of  the 
honour  due  to  him, 
so  Darlingtonia  has 
now  been  bestowed 
on  a  new  genus  of 
the  natural  order 
Sarraceniaceoe,  or 
Pitcher  Plants. 
Only  one  species  is 
tnown  at  present, 
and  popularly 
known  as  the  Cali- 
fornian  Side-saddle 
or  Pitcher  Plant. 
It  has  been  thus 
described  by  Mr. 
JBlack.  It  is  "a pe- 
rennial herb  grow- 
ing in  marshy 
places.  Its  leaves 
all  rise  from  the 
root,  the  adult  cues 
being  from  8  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more  in 
length ;  the  stalk 
or  pitcher  tubular, 
gradually  tapering 
downwards  and  sin- 
gularly twisted  on 
the  axis  about  half 
a  turn,  marked  with 
strong  veins  and 
slender  veinlets,  and 
the  summit  vaulted 
and  formed  into  a 
sac  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  on  the 
under  side  of  which 
is  an  oval  orifice 
about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  opening 
into  the  cavity  of 
the  pitcher;  the  up- 
per part  of  this  tube 
is  of  a  dull  orange 
colour.  The  blade, 
which  is  borne  on 
the  end  of  tbo  stalk 
or  pitcher,  is  nar- 
rowed at  tbo  base 
and  deeply  divided 
into  two  spreading 
nearly  lancc-shapcd 
lobes,  which  are 
curved  downwards, 
and  also  often  back- 
wards, resembling  the  lop-ears  of  some  varieties  of  rabbit 
pitcher  inside  the  hood  is  funiished  with  short  conical  hairs  which 
point  downwards,  and  towards  the  base  there  are  long  slender 
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hairs  also  pointing  downwards  ;  remains  of  insects  are  some- 
times found  at  the  bottom.     Dr.  Dorrey  writes  '  The  orifice  of 

the  pitcher  being 
placed  directly  un- 
derthe  vaulted  sum- 
mit, cannot  receive 
either  rain-water  or 
dew,  and  yet  Mr. 
Brackenridge  thirks 
he  found  some  of 
the  leaves  contain- 
ing water;  still  I 
cannot  think  the 
water  was  secreted 
by  the  hairs  in  the 
tube.'  The  flowers 
are  single  and  nod- 
ding at  the  apex 
of  a  smooth  stalk, 
which  is  furnished 
with  straw-coloured 
scales,  and  varies 
from  2  to  4  feet  in 
length.  "When  fully 
expanded  the  flower 
is  about  2  inches 
in  diameter;  the 
calyx  consists  of 
five  straw-coloured 
acute  sepals ;  the 
petals,  of  a  like 
number,  and  pale 
pui-ple  in  colour,  are 
narrowed  and  con- 
cave at  the:  apex  and 
broad  below  ;  the 
twelve  to  fifteen 
stamens  are  nearly 
hidden  by  the  pro- 
jecting summit  of 
the  ovary,  which  is 
top-shaped,  slightly 
five-angled,  and 
crowned  by  a  short 
style  with  a  tive- 
lobed  stigma.  7  he 
fruit  is  a  five-celled 
capsule  about  an 
inch  in  length,  with 
numerous  sceils. 
The  forked  blade  of 
the  leaf  and  the 
form  of  the  stigma 
distinguish  the 

genus  from  Sarra- 
cenia,  which  has  an 
umbrella-shaped 
stigma." 

Mr.  IJobinson  ob- 
served on  this  plant 
at  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, that  it  grows 
on  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, at  an  altitude 
of  5000  feet  above 
the  Bca,  in  small 
sloping  bogs  along 
with  Sphagnum  and 
other  true  bog- 
plants.  At  a  distance  the  pilchers  have  the  appearance  of 
Jargonelle  Pears,  holding  their  larger  ends  uppermost,  at  a 
distance  of  from    10   inches   to   2-t  inches  above  the  ground. 
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This  resulted  from  the  pitchers  being  quite  turned  over  at  the 
top  80  as  to  form  a  full  rounded  dome,  and  the  uppermost  half 
of  the  pitcher  being  of  a  decided  ripe  pear-yellow.  They  are 
all  twisted  spirally,  especially  in  their  upper  portion.  Each 
pitcher  had  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  from  2  to  5  inches  of 
the  remains  of  insects  closely  packed  into  it;  from  those  of 
minute  beetles  to  large  feathery  moths.  What  it  is  that  attracts 
the  insects  is  by  no  means  clear.  Pass  a  sharp  knife  through  a 
lot  of  brown  pitchers  withering  round  an  old  plant,  and  the 
stumps  resemble  a  number  of  tubes,  densely  packed  with  the 
remains  of  insects.  Within  the  pitcher  the  surface  is  smooth 
for  a  little  way  down ;  then  isolated  hairs  appear ;  and  soon  the 
chamber  becomes  densely  lined  with  needle-like  hairs,  all  point- 
ing down,  so  decidedly  indeed,  that  they  almost  lie  against  the 
surface  from  which  they  spring.  These  hairs  are  very  slender, 
transparent,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  but  have  a 
needle-Uke  rigidity,  and  are  perfectly  colourless.  The  poor 
flies,  (one  is  shown  entering  the  sac  in  our  drawing)  moths, 
ladybirds,  &c.,  seem  to  travel  down  these  conveniently  arranged 
stubbles,  but  none  seem  to  turn  back.  The  pitcher,  which 
may  be  a  couple  of  inches  wider  at  the  top,  narrows  very  gradu- 
ally, and  at  its  base  is  about  a  line  in  diameter.  Here,  and 
for  some  little  distance  above  this  point,  the  vegetable  needles, 
of  course,  all  converge,  and  the  unhappy  fly  goes  on  tiU  he  finds 
his  head  against  the  thick  firm  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  his  rear 
against  myriads  of  bayonets ;  and  here  he  dies.  Very  small 
creatures  fill  up  the  narrow  base,  and  above  them  larger  ones 
densely  pack  themselves  to  death  in  the  hope  of  fighting  their 
way  out.  When  held  with  the  top  upwards,  sometimes  a 
reddish  juice  with  an  exceedingly  offensive  odour  drops  from 
them. — (Treasury  of  Botarty — Nature  ) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

Let  there  be  no  delay  in  planting  out  a  good  breadth  of 
White  and  Purple  Capo  Broccoli,  also  CauUJlowers  and  Grange's 
Early  White  Broccoli ;  the  latter,  if  true,  is  invaluable  late  in 
antnmn.  Trench  up  ground  and  fill  it  with  similar  vegetables 
as  the  early  crops  go  ofE ;  not  one  vacant  spot  or  corner  should 
now  be  left  nncropped.  Break  down  the  leaves  over  the  heads 
of  the  most  forward  CauUfioioers,  and  keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
stimulants.  See  that  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  do 
cot  want  for  liquid  manure  and  water  ;  peg  down  the  bines  as 
they  advance,  and  attend  to  stopping.  A  full  sowing  of  Endive 
may  be  made  for  the  main  crop,  and  it  any  were  sown  in  May 
the  plants  had  better  be  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  replanted. 
We  do  not  recommend  early  sowing,  because  Lettuces  are 
much  superior  lor  any  purpose  for  which  Endive  can  le  re- 
quired at  this  season,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  never  to  sow 
until  all  danger  of  its  running  to  seed  is  over.  The  Small 
Green  Curled  is  the  hardiest  for  winter  use,  but  for  the  autumn 
crop  the  Large  Green  Carled  is  a  splendid  Endive,  planted  in 
very  rich  soil  at  2  feet  apart.  This  sort  will  not  bear  severe 
frost,  nor  does  it  keep  in  store  so  well  as  the  Small  Green 
Curled,  and  therefore  for  all  late  purposes  the  latter  should 
only  be  sown.  The  large  Batavian  Endive  is  also  a  useful 
variety  where  Chicory  is  in  request  for  salads.  Thin  and 
earth-up  and  stop  advancing  crops  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans, 
and  sow  the  latest  suocessional  crop.  Take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, as  soon  as  the  Herbs  of  various  kinds  are  suflBciently 
advanced,  to  cut  a  portion  for  drying;  the  best  time  is  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  are  expanded,  because  they  then  contain  most 
ol  the  aromatic  principle.  We  need  not  add  that  they  must 
be  perfectly  dry,  and  dried  quickly  in  the  shade.  Tie  up 
Lettuces  for  blanching,  and  make  sucoessional  sowings,  and  of 
Hadishes,  and  other  salads.  Keep  up  the  sowings  of  Spinach. 
Make  the  last  sowing  of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  give  those  ad- 
vancing a  little  assistance  in  training  up  the  stakes.  Persevere 
in  hoeing  and  forking  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  every 
department;  it  is  the  groundwork  of  success. 

FRUIT    OABDEN. 

The  season  lately  having  been  what  is  called  a  growing  one, 
increased  diligence  must  be  used  in  keeping  all  young  wood 
properly  nailed  to  the  walls  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
high  winds.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  trained  against  north 
walls  should  have  the  leaders  nailed  in,  and  all  the  side  shoots 
spurred  down  to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  base.  Peaches, 
Kectarines,  and,  Indeed,  wall  trees  in  general,  will  be  occasion- 
ally benefited  by  strong  syringings,  whether  infested  with 
aphides  or  not,  because,  independent  of  washing  all  filth,  which 
«£  itself  is  a  good  thing,  it  distarbs  and  routs  out  woodlice, 


earwigs,  and  other  vermio,  which  are  sure  to  congregate 
amongst  the  shreds  and  at  the  back  of  the  shoots,  and  which, 
if  left  undisturbed,  will  tell  a  tale  by-and-by.  Let  the  Straw- 
berries be  well  gathered  as  they  become  ripe,  for  if  left  on  they 
retard  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  those  remaining.  Con- 
tinue the  thinning  of  Grapei,  and  keep  the  growth  jadicioasly 
stopped. 

FLOWEB  GABDEN. 

The  weather  has  of  late  been  most  unfavourable,  but  the 
rain  has  fallen  so  copiously  as  to  put  a  stop,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  the  laborious  operation  of  watering.  Plants  in  masses 
that  have  been  pegged  down  are  growing  rapidly,  and  the  Ver- 
benas are  throwing  out  strong  healthy  roots  from  the  stem, 
thus  showing  the  advantage  of  pegging  down.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  closer  we  can  get  all  plants  in  masses  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  more  certain  shall  we  be  of  success,  for  from 
their  proximity  to  the  soil  a  more  robust  and  rapid  growth  is 
secured.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery  weather  to  fill 
up  all  vacancies  in  beds  or  borders,  also  to  plant  out  German 
Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Marigolds,  and  other  annuals,  to 
fill  up  all  the  empty  spaces  in  the  flower  borders.  Attend  to 
rolling  and  mowing  the  lawn,  weeding,  sweeping  and  rolling 
walks,  and  to  hoeing,  raking,  and  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Continue  to  peg  down  all  plants  that  require  it. 
Support  and  regulate  the  shoots  of  climbers.  Stake  and  tie 
up  all  tall  growing  plants.  Prick-out  biennials  into  nursery 
beds.  Destroy  earwigs  and  all  kinds  of  destructive  insects. 
Strive  to  keep  up  as  complete  an  appearance  of  high  keeping 
as  the  number  of  your  hands  and  other  means  will  permit. 
Reduce  occasionally  some  of  the  blossoms  in  the  bud  state  on 
Eome  of  the  very  free- flowering  Perpetual  Eoses.  Let  gross 
shoots  on  fancy  Boses  be  pinched  when  a  few  eyes  long,  after 
the  manner  of  fruit  trees.  Patches  of  Musk  as  edgings  should 
have  the  tops  cut  ofi,  or  it  grows  wild. 

GKEENHOnSE    AND   CONSERVATORY. 

Most  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardwooded  plants  will  now  be  out 
of  bloom,  and,  consequently,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to 
starling  them  for  another  season.  Some,  such  as  Boronias, 
Epacrises,  &c.,  will  require  cutting-in  rather  closely;  and, 
indeed,  as  loose  straggling  plants  are  at  a  discount  now,  use  the 
knife  liberally  wherever  and  on  whatever  it  is  found  necessary. 
Some  of  the  plants  will  probably  want  shifting,  and  this  should 
not  be  delayed  on  any  account  longer  than  the  middle  of  the 
month.  After  the  plants  have  been  pruned-in,  and  the  old 
flowers  and  the  seed-pods  removed,  arrange  them  neatly  under 
a  north  wall  on  ashes,  allowing  plenty  of  space  for  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  on  all  sides,  and  also  provide  a  temporary  stage, 
so  that  an  awning  can  be  thrown  over  the  plants  during  heavy 
falls  of  rain.  After  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  those  which  have 
not  been  recently  potted  will  be  benefited  by  an  occasional 
application  of  weak  manure  water  prepared  from  guano  or 
from  eheeps'  dung  and  soot.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects 
of  all  kinds,  also  mildew,  and  give  the  plants,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  a  sprinkling  once  or  twice  a-week  from  the  garden  engine. 
The  early-blooming  Pelargoniums  must  now,  if  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  be  out  in  preparatoiy  to  the  coming  season. 
Do  not  spare  the  knife,  and  after  thoy  are  all  cut-in  place  the 
plants  in  a  shady  situation,  so  that  they  may  break  strongly 
and  regularly.  Due  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  providing  a 
stock  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  for  winter  blooming,  by  growing 
them  throughout  the  summer  in  the  full  sun  without  allowing 
them  to  bloom,  and  by  getting  nice  healthy  plants,  of  medium 
growth,  rather  than  over-luxuriant  ones.  Calceolarias  which 
have  done  blooming  should  have  their  flower-stems  removed 
forthwith,  and  the  plants  should  be  afterwards  in  a  shady 
situation  under  the  protection  of  a  frame.  Take  care  that  they 
are  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  to  keep  the  thrips,  which 
is  a  deadly  enemy  at  bay.  Fumigate  the  frame  about  once 
a-fortnight  with  tobacco.  Many  of  the  showy  specimens  of 
superior  stove  plants  should  be  removed  to  these  structures  at 
this  period,  provided  they  are  coming  into  blossom.  The  large 
Clerodendrone,  Ixoras,  Stephanotie,  Pergularias,  Gardenias, 
Plumbagos,  Lilinme,  Jasminums,  Erythrinas,  &c.,  are  of  this 
class.  These  when  highly  cultivated  begin  at  this  season  to 
press  on  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  their  beauty  will,  more- 
over, be  longer  preserved  if  they  are  slightly  retarded,  a  greater 
depth  of  colour  also  will  be  produced  under  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. Look  well  to  the  training  of  trellis  climbers  whether 
in  pots  or  out,  and  frequently  stop  the  points  of  growing  young 
stock. 

STOVE. 

'     Many  of  the  basket  Orchids  will  soon  be  protruding  their 
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roots  through  the  mosa  or  soil,  and  a  little  additional  fibrons 
peat  or  moss  shonld  be  added  in  dne  time.  When  dull  weather 
prevails  lay  by  the  syringe  for  a  day  or  two,  and  increase  the 
amonnt  of  both  atmospheric  moisture  and  of  air.  Stove  stock 
in  general  will  gain  some  more  room  by  the  discharge  of  large 
specimens  into  the  conservatory  or  greenhonse. 

PITS  AND  7EAMES. 

These  will  rfqnire  abundance  of  air  and  carefui  watering 
daily.  Some  of  the  delicate  stock  will  at  times  require  shading 
through  the  middle  of  the  day,  especially  where  unplunged. — 
W.  Eeane. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST   WEEK. 

KITCHEN    OAEDEN. 

Almost  constant  drizzling  rain,  with  very  heavy  downpours, 
have  left  nothing  to  do  in  this  department  but  to  occupy  every 
bit  of  spare  ground  with  winter  stuff.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
plant  out  Broccoli  until  we  can  dig  down  a  piece  of  Strawberries 
when  the  fruit. has  been  gathered,  but  we  shall  prick-ont  and 
lift  with  balls.  Owing  to  scarcity  of  room  we  have  partly  filled 
earth  pits  outside,  from  whence  flowering  plants  have  been 
taken,  with  the  earlier  winter  vegetables,  as  the  Ulm  Savoy, 
the  London  Colewort,  &a.  Our  ground  is  so  full  and  so  close- 
cropped  that,  like  many  more,  we  feel  we  sadly  want  more 
space  for  vegetables.  We  hardly  ever  think  of  Lettuces,  Spi- 
nach, Eadishes,  &c.,  as  any  crop;  they  must  come  as  best  they 
can  as  intermediaries,  and  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  shade 
is  too  dense.  For  instance,  between  rows  of  Raspberries  4  feet 
apart  we  have  a  row  of  Cabbages  in  the  middle,  and  a  fine  row 
of  Lettuces  on  each  side  of  the  Cabbages.  The  Lettuces  will 
be  pretty  well  gone  before  we  want  to  gather  the  Easpber- 
ries.  This  is  merely  a  sample.  Spinach  and  Badishes  between 
rows  of  Peas  have  been  succeeded  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Peas  by  Cauliflowers,  the  Peas  jnft  giving  them  a  nice  shade 
at  first.  After  clearing  off  Spinach  between  high  rows  of  Peas, 
as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  we  have  sown  Radishes  ;  but  the  Peas  are 
threatening  to  be  so  strong  and  Inxuiiant  that  we  fear  Radishes 
even  will  do  little  good  between  them,  and  we  must  secure  what 
is  wanted  daily  and  crisp  and  sweet  by  sowing  in  an  open  place. 
Like  early  Carrots,  a  great  deal  of  gathering  can  be  had  from  a 
small  space,  provided  the  thinning  for  use  commences  soon 
enough.  By  the  25th  we  shall  sow  some  Dickson's  Favourite 
Pea,  still  a  fine  Pea  for  cropping  and  general  purposes,  and 
then  afterwards  sow  a  few  of  the  earlier  kinds,  as  the  last  for 
the  season.  "Unless  for  a  particular  purpose  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  have  Peas  for  gathering  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
under  glass  protection.  They  come  too  close  on  the  open-air 
ones  in  a  good  autumn  to  be  much  thought  of.  They  are  some- 
thing like  new  Potatoes  before  Christmas.  In  February  they 
would  be  much  more  prized.  The  earliest  Peas  have  done  first- 
rate  after  the  heavy  rains.  All  ours  on  ridges  between  Celery 
beds  were  in  our  opinion  benefited  by  a  good  drenching  of 
sewage  before  the  rains  came  fast.  The  finest  show  of  bloom 
on  early  Peas  we  ever  saw  was  at  Luton  Hoo.  The  kind  was 
Bingleader.  The  plants  were  comparatively  dwarf,  tut  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  forming  a  broad-based  pyramid,  the  rows 
were  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom.  As  that  was  in  the  cold  weather 
before  the  rain,  Mr.  Cadger  complained  that  they  would  not 
budge,  the  young  Pea  refusing  to  swell,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
the  warm  rains  altered  all  that.  Laxton's  Supreme  was  very 
fine  last  season  ;  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  ground  there  we 
shall  try  and  see  what  the  new  varieties  will  do,  as  most  of 
them,  we  believe,  have  been  sown. 

One  word  more  for  the  sake  of  those  comparatively  inexperi- 
enced, and  who  wish  to  have  some  nice  green  Peas  in  the  end 
of  September  and  the  best  part  of  October.  Do  not  satisfy 
yourself  with  merely  digging  a  piece  of  ground,  and  then  draw- 
ing a  shallow  drill  and  throwing  the  seeds  along  the  narrow 
bottom,  where  the  Peas  will  be  close  if  not  pell-mell  on  each 
other.  Dig  the  ground  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  spits  deep, 
and  if  some  rotten  dung  can  be  incorporattd  all  the  better; 
then,  where  the  row  is  to  be,  take  out  a  shallow  trench  a  foot 
in  width  and  some  G  inches  in  depth  ;  on  that  trench  place 
2  or  3  inches  of  rotten  manure,  fork  it  over  to  the  depth  of 
from  4  to  6  inches,  nicely  incorporating  soil  and  manure.  Let 
the  shallow  trench  dry  a  little  and  then  pass  along  it  and  tread 
it  regularly,  and  then  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  give  the  trench  a 
soaking  of  water.  Sow  the  seeds  shortly  afterwards,  giving 
them  a  width  of  6  or  more  inches,  and  so  that  the  seeds  indi- 
vidually will  be  at  least  3  inches  apart ;  beat  the  Peas  slightly 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  then  cover  all  over  with 


from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  soil.  We  have  found  no  plan 
better  for  general,  and  especially  for  late  crops,  and  none  more 
effectual  for  keeping  the  mildew  at  bay,  be  the  season  moist  or 
dry.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  consider  three  things  of  import- 
ance— first,  the  deep  moving  and  pulverising  of  the  soil,  that 
the  roots  may  be  encouraged  to  extend  themselves,  and  mois- 
ture be  enabled  to  pass  down  freely  as  well  as  to  rise  freely  in 
the  shape  of  vapour  from  beneath.  Second,  the  firm  seed  bed, 
to  encourage  robust  firm  growth  at  first.  Third,  the  moisten- 
ing of  the  ground  before  sowing — far  better  than  a  dozen 
shilly-shally,  not  root-reaching,  but  earth-cooling  waterings 
afterwards.  And  we  may  add  a  fourth — scattering  the  seed 
thinly  instead  of  thickly,  so  that  each  seed  will  have  some  room 
for  roots  and  stem.  But  for  the  dread  of  the  seeds  being  de- 
voured, comparatively  thin  seeding  always  yields  the  best  result 
at  gathering  time.  The  red-leading  enables  us  to  sow  thinly 
with  safety. 

Cauliflower  has  never  been  better  after  the  rains,  even  a 
huffish-coloured  fine  head  is  not  despisable,  but  we  prefer  them 
white  more  like  new-fallen  snow.  Need  we  say  to  beginners, 
To  secure  this  whiteness  tie  the  heart  leaves  together,  so  as  to- 
exclude  the  sun  from  the  flower-head,  or  simply  take  a  leaf  and 
lay  over  it  to  keep  the  sun  from  it. 

Potatoes  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  are  showing  as  yet 
no  signs  of  distress  or  of  disease.  From  a  bank  sloping  to  the 
south  we  have  raised  fine  tubers  of  the  Ashleaf,  in  size  and 
quality,  but  still  they  are  not  the  flour  balls  of  the  same  sort 
that  were  obtained  from  an  earth-pit  covered  with  old  sashes, 
and  which  place  is  now  appropriated  to  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
ridge  Cucumbers,  which  will  have  the  old  sash  protection  until 
the  plants  want  more  room  outside.  We  are  glad  that  our  ex- 
perienced coadjutor,  Mr.  Bobson,  and  others,  have  taken  up 
the  question  of  earthing  and  not  earthing-np  Potatoes.  Our 
experience  and  experiments  lead  to  these  conclusions.  In 
ordinary  soil,  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  the  earthing-up  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  if  the  Potatoes  are  planted  about 
G  inches  deep.  In  stiffish  soils  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
earth  them  up  early  if  the  season  should  prove  extra  dry  or 
extra  wet.  In  the  first  case  the  tubers  and  rootlets  seem  to  be 
better  preserved  from  the  drought  above,  and  to  derive  mora 
benefit  from  the  moist  vapours  that  rise  from  beneath.  In  the 
second  case,  the  extra  moisture  passes  away  more  freely.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  and  in  soil  neither  extra  stiff  nor  extra  light, 
we  have  found  little  appreciable  diiJerencein  weight  or  measure, 
in  the  case  of  a  crop  left  flat  or  ridged.  Some  years  ago  we 
found  something  like  a  fifteenth  in  favour  of  the  flat.  In  a 
rainy  season  when  the  disease  was  not  uncommon,  we  had  the 
best  crops  on  the  ridge,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  disease,  whilst  those  on  the  flat  were  much  affected.  In 
such  a  dry  season  as  last  summer,  we  found  there  was  fully 
one-tenth  in  quantity  in  favour  of  the  ridge,  and  the  quality 
was  better,  and  the  size  more  uniform.  As  to  earthing-up, 
however,  allow  us  to  invite  all  keen  amateurs  and  anxious  be- 
ginners to  re-read  carefully  Mr.  Robson's  paper.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  in  earthing-up,  be  it  a  Potato  or  a  Cabbage  or  Cauli- 
flower, to  draw  the  earth  to  a  point  like  the  ridge  of  a  house. 
Make,  as  it  were,  two  ridges,  with  a  valley  between  them.  Our 
good  Editors  are  in  favour  of  nonearthing-up,  but  we  know  full 
well  they  are  too  liberal-hearted  to  think  that  all  the  wisdcm  is 
with  them,  We  fully  endorse,  however,  what  they  say,  that 
mere  opinion  unproved  by  results  is  of  no  value.  Will  friends, 
therefore,  give  the  results  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  ? 
We  had  long  practised  the  non-earthing  system.  Were  we  sure 
of  the  ancient  summers  with  their  sunshine  and  showers,  we 
should  bo  disposed  to  dispense  with  earthing-up.  As  it  seems 
more  uncertain  whether  we  shall  have  a  very  wet  or  a  very  dry 
season,  we  feel  disposed  to  earth-up.  There  is  an  advantage, 
too,  in  the  very  early  crops.  We  frequently  pull  earth  not  only 
to  but  over  the  earliest  shoots,  to  prevent  them  being  nipped 
by  April  and  May  frosts. 

FEtriT    OAEDEN. 

The  rain  has  been  the  very  thing  for  the  Strawberries.  Our 
ripe  ones  out  of  doors  are  few  and  far  between,  but  our  supply 
from  pots  will  still  be  good  a  little  longer.  We  are  glad  that 
the  flowering  and  fruiting  is  quite  up  to  the  old  mark  in  so- 
many  places.  Just  round  this  neighbourhood,  at  least,  the 
bloom  has  been  defective  in  quantity.  We  took  the  glass 
sashes  off  the  piece  that  we  covered,  so  that  it  should  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  rains.  In  such  dull,  sunless  weather  the 
glass  sashes  would  not  have  advanced  them  a  bit.  That  we 
have  proved  over  and  over  again.  The  sun  gladdening  us 
again  on  this  the  24th,  we  had  the  sashes  put  on,  and  early  in 
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the  afternoon  we  will  enclose  all  the  eon  beat  we  can,  bo  that 
we  BhaU  have  a  free  gathering  when  onr  pota  are  fally  exhattsted. 

The  rains  have  done  much  to  clean  the  frnit  trees.  We  find 
the  wood  of  the  Peach  trees  out  of  doors  is  more  injured  than 
we  expected.  This  happens  so  frequently  that  really  it  seems 
next  to  waste  of  labour  and  expense  to  go  on  with  them  on 
open  walls.  We  could  bring  to  our  recollection  some  scores  of 
places  where  the  Peach  trees  covered  the  walls  most  beautifully, 
but  one  winter  greatly  injured  them,  and  the  next  pretty  well 
settled  them,  and  then  the  renewing  process  went  on,  and  then 
in  some  eight  or  ten  years  the  same  fatal  result  ensued.  We 
know  there  are  places  where  the  Peach  on  the  open  wall  rarely 
Buffers,  but  for  many  years  produces  large  handsome  frnit. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  that  has  been  our  own  experience 
too,  we  have  seen  and  had  as  fine  Peach  walls  as  were  ever 
looked  at,  with  not  6  inches  of  brick  left  uncovered,  and  we 
have  seen  the  trees  on  these  walls  a  few  years  afterwards  perfect 
wrecks,  not  worth  their  room,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  climate, 
and  chiefly  the  frosts  of  winter  injuring  the  wood.  Hence  in 
most  places  much  north  of  London  it  would  often  be  true 
economy  to  front  a  Peach  wall  with  glass,  so  as  to  make  an 
orchard  house  of  it.  Done  with  cheap  glass  it  would  soon  pay 
itself  in  the  saving  and  bother  of  all  protecting  material.  The 
carrying  off  the  extra  wet,  and  the  securing  of  a  still  atmo- 
ephere  within  in  the  times  of  severe  frost,  are  the  chief  elements 
of  safety. 

When  trees  look  very  queer  out  of  doors,  it  is  pleasant  to 
look  on  fine  healthy  wood,  and  frnit  set  like  ropes  of  Onions, 
with  merely  a  glass  protection.  Went  over  the  orchard  house 
trees  and  thinned  out  and  stopped  shoots,  and  thinned  still 
more  the  fruit  now  stoning.  These  houses  had  been  stuffed 
and  crammed  with  bedding  and  other  plants,  as  we  had  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  change,  and  until  these  are  accom- 
plished we  have  had  to  make  the  most  of  what  glass  protection 
we  could  command.  Got  these  houses  pretty  free  now  though 
they  look  still  very  thick.  We  have  gathered  some  fine  Elton 
Cherries  on  the  open  wall,  but  for  six  weeks  we  have  had  a  fine 
supply  from  pots  in  the  orchard  house,  that  were  quite  a  picture, 
though  the  plants  have  been  in  the  same  pots  for  many  years, 
and  to  save  waterings  have  been  plunged  nearly  to  their  rims, 
and  have  been  frequently  mulched,  as  that,  too,  saves  watering. 
The  Cherries  have  been  uniformly  good,  and  they  bear  heavily 
in  pots.  We  have  aleo  had  wonderful  crops  of  Plume,  but  this 
season  they  are  nothing  remarkable,  and  chiefly  onr  own  fault, 
for  if  we  had  cut  away  the  half  of  the  crop  last  year,  it  still 
would  have  been  an  ample  and  heavy  one.  Oh  !  that  we  could 
ihin  enough  and  in  time.  In  our  Peach  house  we  have  had  a 
fair  crop,  but  we  did  not  require  to  tbin.  The  blooms  in  the 
Peach  house  had  scarcely  two  hours'  sun  on  them  altogether, 
and  the  setting  in  consequence  was  imperfect.  In  the  orchard 
Louse,  on  the  contrary,  the  bloom  rejoiced  in  extra  sunshine, 
and  pretty  well  every  bloom  on  trees  on  the  back  wall,  and  in 
pots  in  front  set. 

The  thinning  alluded  to  above  is  the  third,  as  it  is  as  well 
not  to  go  to  an  extreme  before  the  stoning  is  perfected.  It  is 
unwise,  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  all  the  thinning  until  then. 
Some  of  onr  keen  amateur  friends  have  done  so,  and  they  have 
had  in  consequence  no  trouble  in  thinning,  the  most  of  the 
crop  dropped  at  the  stoning  process.  We  have  rarely  had  a 
fruit  drop,  and  that  from  thinning  early  and  by  degrees.  In 
some  Peaches  that  do  not  set  very  freely  we  have  found  it  im- 
portant to  thin  out  the  weakest  and  side-placed  blossoms,  and 
then  the  others  set  well.  To  prevent  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
dropping  at  the  stoning  and  second  swelling  process,  it  is  well 
to  thin  considerably  before  stoning,  but  still  to  leave  enough  to 
thin  more  after  the  stoning  is  efiected.  As  instanced  above,  the 
thinning  is  not  always  required.  We  do  not  think  we  took 
above  two  or  three  score  of  sound  fruit  out  of  the  early  Peach 
house,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  trees  carried  pretty  well  as 
much  as  they  ought.  We  would  rather  thin  freely,  however, 
than  have  a  deficient  crop.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that 
in  early  Peach  houses  the  trees  knew  our  weak  point  for  quan- 
tity so  well,  that  they  just  set  and  swelled  little  more  than  was 
necessary. 

But  we  will  return  to  the  orchard  houses.  The  mere  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit  is  not  everything,  so  as  to  secure  free  swelling 
and  prevent  dropping ;  much  of  that  will  depend  also  on  extra 
dryness  and  extra  wetness.  We  have  known  the  most  of  the 
fruit  in  a  house  drop  its  fruit  at  and  after  the  stoning  process, 
not  because  too  many  fruit  had  been  left,  bat  because  with  a 
damp  surface  the  ground  at  the  roots  was  very  dry.  We 
have  known  similai  lesoltB  take  place  when  after  such  dryness 


a  great  drenching  has  at  once  been  given.  In  the  one  case  the 
roots  and  fruit  were  starved;  in  the  other  case  the  extra 
nourishment  was  more  than  the  tree  could  at  once  appropriate, 
and  the  glut,  as  it  were,  threw  the  fruit  off. 

The  chief  remedies  against  dropping  frnit  and  dropping 
buds  are,  flrst,  by  ample  drainage  to  prevent  stagnant  water, 
and  then  as  soon  as  the  buds  show  signs  of  moving  in  the 
spring  never  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  dry.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  have  the  soil  pretty  dry  in  the  autumn  and  the  first  winter 
months  to  secure  due  and  full  ripening  of  the  wood ;  but  this 
attained,  many  fruit  trees  in  pots  and  borders  drop  their  fruit 
buds  in  spring  for  want  of  the  necessary  moisture  at  the  roots. 
The  cultivator  should  never  be  satisfied  with  surface-appear- 
ances, but  use  his  fingers  and  a  pointed  stick  to  see  the  state 
of  the  soil  beneath.  If  the  soil  prove  dry  it  is  best  to  moisten 
by  degrees,  so  as  to  take  a  week  or  so  in  the  process.  When 
the  roots  in  pots  are  dry  to  the  bottom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  half  a  dozen  holes  with  a  small  wire,  and  then  water 
moderately  at  a  time  until  the  moisture  percolates  through  the 
whole.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  soil  it  is  well  to  water 
thoroughly  a  portion  at  a  time.  These  precautions  will  greatly 
help  against  dropping  buds  and  falling  fruit.  Clearing  out 
flowering  pot  plants  from  the  orchard  house  enabled  us,  after 
moving  the  surface  soil  just  the  least  with  the  points  of  a  fork, 
to  throw  a  little  superphosphate  and  soot  over  the  ground  for 
a  width  of  3  feet,  and  then  give  that  a  good  watering  with  weak 
sewage.  In  about  a  week  we  shall  give  a  good  watering  to 
another  3  feet.  This  plan  we  consider  safer,  at  a  critical 
period,  than  soaking  the  whole  border  and  roots  at  once.  When 
once  the  fruit  is  taking  its  second  swelling  kindly  there  is  then 
less  danger  from  a  good  watering  all  over,  and  if  the  drainage 
will  prevent  stagnant  water  there  is  no  great  danger  of  over- 
watering  until  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity. 

Peach  House. — Not  wishing  to  have  a  glut,  and  to  keep  the 
fruit  for  use  as  long  as  possible,  we  gave  up  all  firing  as  soon 
as  the  weather  got  warmer,  and  left  air  on  night  and  day.  The 
fruit  has  a  deeper  colour  and  a  richer  flavour  when  thus  ripened. 
One  of  the  prettiest  sights  we  ever  saw  was  at  Ashridge  last 
year.  The  trees  were  trained  beneath  the  slope  of  a  lean-to 
roof.  Every  frnit  was  fully  exposed  and  all  the  lights  removed. 
Not  a  fruit  seemed  to  be  touched,  but  we  noticed  no  birds 
about.  In  similar  circumstances  here  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  one  unpicked  fruit  after  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  If  we  had  left  our  front  ventilators  of  the  orchard 
house  open  we  would  soon  have  had  no  trouble  in  gathering 
Cherries.  Birds  very  rarely  venture  through  our  open  top 
ventilators.  Eats  will  cunningly  climb  the  wall  and  so  enter, 
and  go  out  the  same  way  after  they  have  done  the  mischief. 

Vines  in  the  orchard  house  have  set  pretty  fairly,  but  not  so 
well  in  such  dull  weather  as  if  they  had  been  privileged  with 
more  sun,  so  as  to  give  a  higher  temperature.  For  unheated 
orchard  houses  the  earlier  kinds  should  chitfly  be  used.  Hoping 
to  have  the  place  heated,  we  had  planted  some  Vines  of  Lady 
Downes',  but  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  get  them  to  ripen  well 
last  year.  They  like  a  good  heat  to  set  freely.  These  Vines 
having  but  little  earth  room  had  a  good  rich  watering,  and 
Vines  in  vineries  planted  against  back  walls,  &c.,  were  treated 
with  the  same.  The  Vines  have  had  no  syringing,  and  in  the 
late  dull  weather  very  little  water  has  been  sprinkled  on  paths 
or  stages.  When  bright  weather  comes  more  water  will  be 
sprinkled  on  paths  to  promote  a  moister  atmosphere. 

OENASIENTAI.   DEPAETIIENT. 

The  work  was  very  much  a  continuance  of  that  of  last  week. 
We  are  an  unsatisfied  set  of  grumblers.  Last  season  we  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  wet,  and  now  we  are  apt  to  think  the 
grass  grows  sadly  too  fast  for  us.  No  weather  could  be  better 
for  all  fresh-planted  trees  and  shrubs.  We  cannot  but  sympa- 
thise with  those  who  have  great  breadths  of  grass  cut,  and 
which  will  be  much  injured  for  hay.  All  planting  in  field  and 
garden  with  the  dibber  could  be  done  pretty  well  where  the  soil 
did  not  stick  to  the  feet.  Where  planting  with  the  trowel  must 
be  resorted  to,  we  prefer  waiting  until  the  soil  is  drier.  -  Plants 
never  thrive  so  well  when  planted  in  cloggy  soil.  We  hope, 
however,  soon  to  get  all  our  bedding  plants,  including  Coleus, 
&o.,  out.  The  cloggy  soil  has  alone  prevented  us.  We  will 
then  go  a-head  with  potting,  &a. — E.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

Catalogue  of  Fereimiah,  including  Herbaceous,  Bulbous,  and  Tuberous 
Plants. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*0*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  doing  so  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  (&c.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

K.B, — Many  questions  must  remain  xmanswered  until  next 
week. 

Naming  Flowers  (C.  H.}.— We  cannot  name  florists'  varieties.  A 
dozen  specimens  at  once  is  just  twice  too  many. 

_  Old  Pine  Strawberry  (B.  I.  I/.).— Any  nurseryman  who  advertises 
la  our  columns  could  obtain  it  for  you. 

Packing  Strawberry  Plants  (A.  P.).— The  following  directions  ar*^ 
given  by  an  American  nurseryman:—"  Take  up  good,  sound,  young,  and 
weU-eetablished  runners ;  remove  all  decayed  leaves,  tie  the  plants  in 
bunches  of  twenty-five  or  fifty,  with  their  crowns  evenly  arranged  ;  wrap 
in  moist  moss ;  pack  tight  in  an  open  bos,  with  the  crowns  upwards, 
and  nail  slats  across  the  top  to  keep  them  in,  and  yet  allow  free  access 
of  air." 

Ants  on  Rose  Trees  {Goddess).~You  had  better  spare  the  ants,  they 
do  no  harm  and  only  feed  on  the  honeydew  deposited  by  the  aphides. 
It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  they  destroy  the  aphides,  they  are  wise 
enough  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  and  merely  feed 
on  the  honeydew,  which  is  a  secretion  from  the  aphia.  If,  however, 
"Goddess"  wishes  to  drive  the  ants  away,  she  can  do  so  by  tying  a 
piece  of  tar-band  round  the  stem  of  each  standard  Rose  tree,  dipping  the 
tar-band  previously  in  carbolic  acid.  A  fresh  application  of  carbolic  acid 
to  the  tar-band  will  effectually  prevent  the  ants  from  passing  it,  if  at  any 
time  the  smell  of  the  carbolic  acid  has  evaporated. 

_  PiCEiNG-oFF  Dead  Flowers  of  Roses  (H.  A  ).— You  are  quite  righ* 
m  the  plan  you  have  usually  followed,  as  there  is  no  use  in  leaving  th^ 
dead  unsightly  heads  of  Roses  on  the  trees  after  they  have  done  bloom 
ing,  unless  you  wish  to  save  seeds  of  choice  varietieB.  It  is  better  to  cut 
back  to  within  four  or  five  eyes  of  the  base  of  the  shoot,  on  which  the 
Rose  has  blcomed.  We  doubt  whether  Honplaiser  is  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  winter  out  of  doors  unprotected.  Much  depends  on  soil  and 
climate.  If  in  a  sheltered  position  or  against  a  wall  it  would  most 
probably  be  hardy  enough. 

Iresine  LrNDENi  Propagation  (L.  £.).— It  strikes  freely  from  cut- 
tings. The  cuttings  may  be  of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  if  they  have 
two  joints  with  the  growing  points  it  is  sufficient.  Trim  otf  the  leaves 
from  the  lowest  joint,  and  insert  up  to  the  next  pair  of  leaves  around  the 
sides  of  pots  about  an  inch  apart,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  sandy 
peat,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand.  Place  in  a  gentle  hotbed  of  76'=',  shading 
from  bright  sun,  keeping  close,  and  just  moist.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
cuttings  will  be  well  rooted,  and  should  be  hardened-off,  and  then  potted 
singly  in  3-inch  pota,  placing  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keeping  rather  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  established.  They  should  be  removed 
to  a  greenhouse  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  may  be  wintered  amongst 
other  bedding  plants,  but  are  better  kept  in  a  cool  stove  or  warm  green- 
house. The  soil  should  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  Riving  no  water,  only  to 
keep  the  foliage  fresh.  The  plants  may  have  4^-inch  pots  in  September, 
and  either  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  taken'out,  or  be  stopped  to  two 
joints.  The  plants  will  give  cuttings  in  February,  and  those  struck  in  a 
hotbed  make  nice  plunta  by  the  bedding-out  lime.  The  beginning  of 
August  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings.  They  will  also  strike  freely 
at  that  time  in  a  cold  close  frame. 

Gymnogramma  Infested  with  Scale  (M.  S.  B.).— The  fronds  yon  sent 
ns  are  covered  with  a  black  fungus  ocoftsioned  by  the  secretions  of  the 
brown  scale  (coccus),  which  you  will  find  on  the  leafstalk  (stipes)  of  the 
fronds.  The  on'y  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  worst  infested  parts  and  re- 
move all  the  insects  that  are  not  brown  and  hard  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  The  beet  plan  for  those  that  are  brown  and  hard  is  to  take  them 
in  the  hand  and  rub  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb  so  as  to  destroy 
the  young,  to  which  the  brown  scales  serve  as  covering.  You  may  then 
brush  over  all  the  stipes  and  where  the  brown  scale  appears  with  a 
BOlution  of  gum  arable.  1  oz.  to  half  a  pint  of  water;  th«  gum  to  be 
thoroughly  dissolved,  In  two  or  three  days  wash  off  with  warm  water, 
The_  picking-off  with  a  knife  is  a  tedious  proceeding,  but  is  safe.  We 
advise  it  in  preference  to  any  wholesale  destruction  by  composition, 
which  on  Ferns  require  very  great  care. 

EoDDiNo  Fruit  Trees  (J.  H.  D.}.— AH  the  kinds  you  name  mny  be 
budded  at  the  beginning  of  July,  in  forward  seasons,  and  this  year  about 
the  middle  of  that  month  ;  but  much  depends  on  the  weather  and  the 
season.  As  a  rule  the  Cherry  is  the  first  fit  to  bud,  then  you  may  fo'low 
with  the  Appleand  Peflr,then  thePIum,andl™flt  thePeach  and  Nectarine. 
If  you  have  Apricots  they  will  stand  second.  You  will  find  instructions  for 
budding,  and  much  information  relating  to  gardening  craft,  in  fie 
"  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening."  It  may  be  had  post  frco  from  our 
office  for  35.  S^d.  All  budding  should  be  done  by  the  close  of  July,  in 
forward  seasons  up  to  the  second  week  in  August.  There  is  no  work 
treating  of  what  you  name.  You  ought  to  have  the  "  Cottage  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  price  from  our  office,  free  by  post,  7«.  2ti. 

Floor  for  Shed  'Passion). — We  have  our  shed  floors  formed  of  cement* 
They  are  very  hard,  even,  dry,  aad  durable.  The  floor  is  made  level,  and. 
if  any  loose  soil  is  put  in,  rammed  firm.  Then  put  on  about  6  inches  in 
thickness  of  brickbats  or  other  rubble,  and  malio  the  surface  as  small  as 
possible,  brotking  the  surface  with  a  hammer.  When  this  is  complete  it 
should  have  left  about  an  inch  deep  for  the  cement.  Then  take  of  Port- 
land cement  about  equal  pirts  to  that  of  gravel  sifted  through  a  half- 
inch  riddle.  The  gr«vel  should  bo  free  from  sand  or  dirt,  and  if  not  it 
should  be  washed.  We  use  soa  gravel.  Mix  with  water  to  the  consis- 
tency of  thin  mortar.  Run  on,  and  make  level,  smoothing  over  with  a 
trowel,  making  an  oven  surface.    The  cost  is  about  28.  per  yard. 

Sowing  for  Flowers  next  Spring  (Idem). — Alyssum  saxatile  com- 
pactum,  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietia  grasca,  Canterbury  Bells  vars.,  Myosotis 
Bylvatica  andi  var.  alba,  Brompton  Stock,  Viola  ccrauta,  V.  lutoa,  Wall- 
flower—double  German,  single  dark,  and  yellow. 


Japansse  Honeysuckle  Flowering.— We  are  obliged  to  the  writers 
of  fifteen  letters  telling  of  this;  it  is  evidently  so  usual  an  occurrence 
that  no  one  need  advise  us  of  the  fact. 

Variocs  {A  Constant  Subscriber).—!,  Geraniums  to  flower  in  June  may 
be  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  May,  or  about  seven  weeks  before  flower- 
ing. 2,  For  flowering  in  winter,  Salvia  cuttings  ought  now  to  be  put  in, 
and  the  plants  forwarded  so  as  to  have  them  strong  and  bushy  before 
autumn.  It  is  now  quite  late  enough.  Ours  are  well-established  in 
small  pots  from  cuttings  struck  at  the  end  of  May.  3,  .Echmea  falgen& 
ii  a  stove  plant,  and  very  fine  for  winter  flowering. 

Night  Soil  Utilising  (S.  Wales)  —The  earth  is  the  best  disinfectant. 
Could  you  not  apply  it  to  the  soil  and  dig  it  in  at  once  ?  The  best  plaa, 
however,  is  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  dry  soil,  and  in  this  way  there  is  no 
need  of  a  disinfectant.  The  soil  should  be  placed  on  it  in  a  shed,  and 
covered  with  the  dry  soil  there  is  no  smell  of  consequence.  The  sewage 
may  be  poured  on  the  ground,  either  diluted  with  water  between  growing 
crops  of  vegetables,  or  on  ground  before  cropping. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  Summer  {A  Constant  Subscriber).— Give  a  top' 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  copious 
waterings  in  dry  weather. 

Mildew  on  Plants  in  Conservatory  (Idem).— It  is  usually  most 
abundant  in  a  moist,  close,  badly-ventilated  structure.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  dust  the  infested  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Camellias,  Heaths, 
and  Azaleas  now  removed  from  a  conservatory  to  the  open  air  ought  not 
to  be  pruned.    It  will  do  away  with  the  flowering  next  year. 

Cauliflowers  Buttoning  (C.  W.). — Your  plants  ran,  or  what  is  known 
to  gardeners  as  "  buttoning."  The  most  frequent  cause  is  planting  old 
plants,  those  that  have  been  a  long  time  sown  and  are  old  before  plann- 
ing, the  check  consequent  on  that  causing  them  to  run.  We  advise  you 
to  raise  your  own  plants,  sowing  the  seed  thinly  in  an  open  situatioQ, 
and  when  about  3  inches  high  prick  the  plants  out  about  3  inches  apart, 
and  when  G  inches  high  plant  out  2  feet  apart.  Water  well  in  dry  weather, 
and  apply  liquid  manure  between  the  rows.  Instead  of  being  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  piece,  the  heads  should  be  the  size  of  a  quart  basiu. 

Grape  Diseased  (J.  D.).— It  is  very  severely  shanked.  Apply  more 
nourishment  and  warmth  to  the  roots. 

Sundials  ( ).— We  cannot  tell  where  you  can  purchase  one.  Soma 

correspondent  will,  perhaps,  send  us  the  information.    Put  on  it,  if  you 
obtain  one,  the  Temple  monitory  motto — *'  Go  about  your  business." 

Mushrooms  in  Beds  (/.  E.,  Antwerp). —There  is  little  risk  of  unwhole* 
some  Mushrooms  growing  in  prepared  beds  with  proper  Mushroom  spawn 
used.  The  heating  of  the  materials  does  much  to  extirpate  all  unwhole- 
some Fungi.  A  few  Fungi  may  sometimes  appear  before  the  true  Mush- 
room appears,  but  they  are  so  different  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing them.  There  are  no  better  instructions  for  Mushrooni- 
growing  than  have  appeared  in  our  pages. 

Plums  on  Leafless  Shoots  (An  Amateur). — It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  stone  fruit  would  not  swell  nor  ripen  unless  there  were  a  terminal 
shoot,  or,  at  least,  some  leaves  before  the  fruit,  but  we  have  gathered  flua 
fruit  when  these  were  wanting.  Still  it  is  desirable  to  have  such  leaves 
to  keep  up  a  healthy  circulation  of  sap.  In  your  case  we  would  thin  the 
fruit  more  than  usual,  encourage  shoots  further  back,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  was  ripe  cut  out  all  these  leafless  shoots.  The  cause  is  the  want  of 
a  wood  bud  at  the  point,  or  on  the  shoots.  All  the  buds  had  been  fruit 
buds.  This  is  sometimes  apt  to  happen  when  the  piuching-back  system 
in  summer  is  rigidly  carried  out.  You  cannot  pot  your  Black  Ham- 
burghs  too  soon  into  12  or  18-inch  pots,  and  if  they  fill  the  pots  well  with 
roots,  and  the  wood  is  well  matured,  they  will  show  fruit  well  next 
season.  Everything  will  depend— first,  on  free  growth  ;  and  secondly,  on 
maturing  and  hardening  that  growth. 

Heating  Vinert  and  Greenhouse  {W.  i?.).— We  should  prefer  the 
heating  as  at  No.  1,  the  boiler  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
houses.  You  can  then  heat  the  two  houses,  each  independently  of  the 
other.  In  plan  No.  2,  you  must  tike  the  pipes  through  the  vinery  to 
heat  the  greenhouse.  You  may,  however,  so  manage  as  to  take  a  flow  - 
and  return  merely  through  the  vinery,  the  other  pipes  being  shut  oflf 
when  not  wanted.  If  you  do  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  vinery 
above  45^^  in  winter,  it  will  not  matter  heating  that  before  the  greenhouse, 
if  there  is  enough  of  piping  in  the  latter  to  make  a  lowish  temperature 
in  the  water  suitable.  A  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  vinery  would  make  a 
good  propagating-pit,  especially  if  you  cover  the  bed  with  lights  or 
sashes.  You  can  thus  have  a  higher  temperature,  aay  60^  to  7u°  in  the 
air  of  the  bed,  and  not  more  than  from  40'^  to  45'^  in  the  general  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house.  2,  There  is  little  practical  difference  in  wood  ov 
iron  for  glass  roofs,  the  last  if  galvanised  will  cost  less  afterwards  for 
painting.  There  have  been  at  least  three  editions  of  Loudon's  "Enoy- 
clopiedia  of  Gardening,"  the  last  the  best. 

Return  Flue  (An  Old  Suhscribcr). — There  is  no  objection  to  tha 
return  flue  so  as  to  have  the  chimney  at  the  same  end  as  the  furnace. 
There  is  also  no  objection  to  the  raising  the  same  flue  to  the  ground 
level.  If  there  is  a  difference,  the  furnace  being  left  all  the  same  it  will 
draw  all  the  belter,  but  when  you  raise  the  flue  you  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  sunk  cistern  or  pit.  We  would  prefer  raising  the  new  part  of  the  flue 
and  letting  the  other  remain  as  it  is.  You  may  grow  Vines  in  such  a 
house  4  feet  apart,  if  yon  do  not  want  plants  in  summer,  and  if  the  average 
temperature  in  winter  for  your  plants  is  not  above  45°.  All  herbaceoua 
plants  are  suitable  for  an  herbaceous  border,  but  you  must  choose  as  to- 
whether  yon  want  them  tall,  dwarf,  or  of  medium  height.  A  Phlox. 
6  feet  in  height  and  one  less  than  6  inches  would  not  do  well  together. 
These  matters  should  be  stated. 

Red  Insect  on  Orchard-houses  Peaches  (C.  C.).— We  cannot  con- 
ceive what  you  hare  on  the  Peaches  unless  it  be  Aphis  Persicro,  but  that 
is  not  small,  and  it  Is  more  black  and  brown  than  red.  You  say  it  is  not 
red  spider.  We  would  use  soap  water  and  tobacco  water,  and  in  the 
morning  after  syringe  strongly  with  clear  water. 

Insects  {Old  Rowley). — The  insects  which  have  attacked  the  roots  of 
your  Lettuces  are  the  larvra  of  one  of  the  smaller  species  of  daddy  long- 
legs  (Tipula  sp.).  The  roots  should  be  carefully  searched  as  soon  as  the 
plant  flags,  and  the  larvee  destroyed  by  hand.  Wo  know  no  liquid  appli- 
cation which  will  destroy  them  without  injuring  the  plants.  Children 
should  be  employed  to  catch  the  flies  when  they  appear  in  the  perfect 
state.— I.  O.  W. 
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Names  of  PiANia  (Jlf.  P.  6fr.).— You  have  sent  Beventeen  specimens , 
and  we  cannot  attend  to  so  many. 


POULTRY,   BEE,   AND   PIGEON   CHRONICLE. 


HANTS   AND   BERKS   AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S   POULTRY   SHOW. 

We  like  the  idea  of  change.  "We  like  locomotion.  We  like  to  tnrn 
over  fresh  books,  or  fresh  pages.  We  think  great  benefit  results  from 
it.  It  13  good  for  all— the  society,  managers,  judges,  and  every 
official.  It  is  good  for  exhibitors.  Ihere  are  few  localities  that  have 
not  some  speciality,  and  no  man  is  a  judge  of  the  merit  of  his  own  till 
he  has  been  in  contact  with  others.  When  we  saw  the  large  Show  of 
last  week,  we  felt  glad  we  had  been  allowed  to  assist  at  its  growth  and 
development.  It  has  sprung  from  the  small  plain  chrysalis  at  Basing- 
stoke, living  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  to  the  large  Show  we  saw  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  at  Portsmouth.  The  few  cattle  and 
horses  tethered  in  the  open,  have  disappeared  to  make  space  for  the 
long,  covered,  and  protected  sheds.  The  scarce  pens  of  sheep  have 
stretched  their  entries  till  they  extend  over  acres.  The  horses  may 
be  taken  in  troops.  Steam  engines  aeem  to  snort  defiance  at  each 
other  ;  the  whirr  of  the  wheels  is  heard  in  all  directions.  The  Bath 
and  West  of  England  treads  on  the  heels  of  our  respected  Royal  Agri- 
cultural, and  the  Royal  Counties  (Hants  and  Berks),  treads  ou  the 
heels  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England.  True,  we  have  to  do  only 
with  poultry,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  progress  that  is  made  in 
all  things.  All  sorts  of  things  follow  these  meetings.  Every  requisite 
for  the  farm,  for  the  cottage  ornee,  for  the  dairy,  for  the  kitchen,  for 
the  garden,  carriages  that  are  miracles  for  lightness  and  elegance, 
churns  that  make  the  operation  almost  a  luxury  instead  of  a  labour. 
Such  cunningly  mixed  food  for  all  sorts  of  quadrupeds,  and  sold  at 
such  low  rates  that  the  marvel  is,  that  every  man  does  not  keep  at 
least  a  cow  and  two  horses.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  continental  fair 
that  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  attracts  every  description  of  trade.  It  did 
so,  because  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  rows  there  was  a  shop  that 
had  nought  to  do  with  agriculture,  more  like  fairings  or  keepsakes, 
or  shall  we  say  love-tokens,  paper  cases,  travelling  and  work-bags, 
marvels  of  leather-work  in  every  way,  and  tempting  things  in  metal, 
we  had  almost  called  it  jewellery.  These  stalls  are  attractive  to 
couples  of  a  certain  age.  That  particular  certain  age  people  rejoice 
in  and  are  proud  of.  The  advent  of  such  wares  and  merchants  proves 
the  good  that  is  done  by  these  meetiogs.  Thousands  are  brought, 
hundreds  learn,  and  all  are  amused.  We  must,  however,  now  in  good 
sober  truth  deal  with  our  subject,  and  Ir^at  of  poultry.  It  is  time, 
and  if  we  continue  our  remarks  and  reminiscences,  we  shall  come  in 
contact  with  flower  shows,  military  bands,  George  II. 'b  state  carriage, 
an  Arabian  horse  that  made  us  covet,  &c. 

The  Dorkings  headed  the  list  and  showed  good  birds,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  repeat  that  which  we  often  write,  Spurs  outside  the  legs 
are  disqualification.  The  prize  birds  were  heavy  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  commended  pens  were  also  meritorious.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  send  the  first  prize  for  Cochins  to  Birmingham,  and  the 
present  was  no  exception,  Miss  Julia  Milward's  birds  made  it  a  diffi- 
cult case.  Many  hens  at  this  time  of  year  lose  from  largely-developed 
^nd,  consequently,  falling  and  crooked  combs,  when  later  in  the  year 
after  moulting  and  before  Itiying,  they  would  be  successful.  Qame 
were  good,  and  the  competition  was  close  between  Black  Reds  and 
Duckwings  and  Piles,  if  it  were  necessary  to  say  which  was  best.  We 
believe  these  birds  are  being  bred  too  leggy.  Fvlanch  are  well  repre- 
sented iu  Hampshire,  and  the  prizfcs  in  their  class  were  among  the 
best-coulested  in  the  Show.  If  there  had  been  more  prizes,  they 
might  have  been  awarded  deservedly.  It  was  hard  to  give  Mr. 
Edwards  only  a  high  commendation,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  The 
Golden  and  Silver  were  excellent.  Spanish  are  not  popular  in  this 
county,  and  thU  year  they  formed  no  exception,  only  a  second  prize 
was  awarded.  Ilamhurghs  were  *'to  the  fore  "  in  quality  and  num- 
bers, but  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  during  the  winter  and  early- 
spring  shows,  the  Golden  are  going  a-head  of  the  Silver.  In  both 
classes.  Pencilled  and  Spangled,  it  was  so.  The  Silver-spangled  might 
almost  take  exception  to  our  report,  but  we  must  say  that  although 
they  were  very  meritorious  [vide  the  prize  list),  yet  the  Golden  were 
stiU  better.  The  Light  Bralimas  were  an  excellent  exhibition.  Many 
of  them  were  beautiful  birds.  The  winners  perform  an  exploit,  and 
may  be  proud  of  it.  The  Dark  Brahmas  (alas  I  that  it  should  be  so), 
were  inferior  to  the  Light,  and  vulture  hocks  hindered  success  where 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  easy.  The  next  class  is  peculiar  to 
Hampshire.  We  cannot  find  one  out  of  that  county  when  it  is  com- 
posed of  Andalusians,  There  was  a  good  one  here.  We  can  speak 
well  of  the  Game  Bantains^  which  were  truly  smart.  In  the  Any 
other  variety  class  it  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  competition  in 
Silver  Sebrighta  if  we  append  the  names  of  the  successful.  Eirst, 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson  ;  second,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory.  The 
French  fowls  bear  out  the  report  of  the  English  judges.  The  Crcve- 
Cceurs  are  the  best,  the  Houdans  second,  and  then  the  La  Elcche. 
The  cock  in  the  prize  Creve-Coenr  pen  of  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley  was 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw.  The  Varieties  are  very  much  the  same 
everywhere.     Malays,  Black  Hamburghs,  and  Silkies  took  the  prizes. 


Strange  to  say,  the  Aylesbury  DiuiJcs  were  better  than  the  Rouens. 
The  latter  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  The  Turkeys  were  as  good  as  we 
ever  saw.  We  would  especially  name  those  belonging  to  the  Rev.  N.  J. 
Ridley,  combining  feather  and  weight  in  an  eminent  degree. 

There  was  a  very  pleasing  show  of  Pigeons.  Forming  part  of  it 
was  a  pair  of  the  Bleeding  Heart — a  rare  and  curious  bird.  There 
were  also  excellent  Babbits,  showing  all  the  varieties  in  colour,  shape, 
or  size.  The  weather  was  unfavourable,  but  on  the  only  fine  day  up- 
wards of  20,000  people  visited  the  Show.  No  notice  of  this  pleasant 
meeting  would  be  complete  if  it  did  not  bear  testimony  to  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Ports- 
mouth. A  town  incurs  a  debt  to  those  who  represent  it  so  worthily. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Downes  and  the  Society  itself.  He  has 
worked  earnestly,  and  is  reaping  hia  reward  ;  the  Society  owes  its 
success  to  him. 

Dorkings.— 1,  J.  Smith,  Shillinglee  Park,  Petworth.  2,  Miss  J.  Milward, 
Newton  St.  Loe.    he,  Miaa  PaBley,  Fareham  ;  J.  Smith. 

Cochins.— 1,  H.  Lloj-d,  jun.,  Handsworth.    2.  Mibb  J.  Milward.  ^     „  ™- 

Gki^E— Black-breasted  and  other  Eeds.—l,  H.  Gibson,  Brocken  hurst.  2,  W. 
H.Stagtf,  Notheravon.  Anyolher  FanXi/.—l,  S.Matthews,  Stowmarket.  i,tx. 
Potts,  Chartham.  .   .     „     ^  l     m  -d 

PoLANDS.— 1,  J.  Hinton,  Warminster.  2,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  he.  T.  P. 
Edwards,  Lyndhuret  (2);  Mrs.  Pettat;  H.  PickleB,  jun.,  Earby,  Skipton. 

Spanish.— 1,  Withheld.  2,  Rev.  J.  De  L.  Simmonds,  Chilcomb  Rectory,  wm- 
ch^st^r 

HiiiBCEOHS.— ffoW-jenciHfii.— 1,  F.  Pi'.lin,  ion.,  Newport.  2,  H.  Pickles,  jlin. 
Silver-i>encmed.  —  l  and  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  c.  C.  F.  Wilson,  Tolton,  Hants. 
Gohl-spanaled.—h  B. Wilkinson. Guildford.  2,H.  Pickle6,jnn.  Stlvei-s]fanglect. 
— land /tc.H.  Pickles.jun.  2, Miss  E.Brown, Chardleigh  (ireen,  Chard,   c,  Mrs. 

BRAHMi  PooTtu.— Light— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard.  Holmewood,  Kyde.  2,  Eev.  N. 
J  Ridley  Newbury,  /ic,  J.  Pares,  Poat(ord,Guildrord  (3);  J.  Morton,  Guildford. 
Dark.-l.  H.  D.  Dent,  Gloucester.    2,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Aylesbury.  

As-Dix-psUN.— 1,  O.  Nicholson,  Landpurt.  2  and  he,  W.  Wildey,  Cosham. 
c,  W.  Westcott.  Landport.  ,    „    ..,        l      -r   n      «.    a 

Bi\TiMS.-Game.-l,  C.  J.  Spary,  Ventnor.  2,  J.  Smilh.  he,  3.  Pares;  A. 
CruUcnden,  Haywards  Heath,  c,  E.  S.  C.  Gibson,  Ryde.  Ann  other  Variety^ 
1,  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Pelhcrton,  Bridgewater.     2,  Mrs.  Pettat.     he,  it.  m. 

Fmkch  Fowls  (Creye-Craur,  La  Fleche,  or  Houdans).— 1  and  S,  Kev.  N.  J. 

Ridley,  Newbury.    2,  Hills  i  Co.,  Brighton,    he,  J.  K.  Fowler.  „,,.„.„    , 

A»Y  OTHER  ViRiETT.—l,  J.  Hinton.    2,  C.  MaggB,  Melksham.    S.Missfc.J. 

*'b".?Si'EoS?n.-rG'chaie.  TitchBeld,  Farehani.  2,W.  B.  Stubbs  Aires 
ford.  Al/leshurv.-l,  A.  P.  Marvin,  Fareham.  2,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Any  other 
rarict!/,—l,  F.  Pittis,  jun..  Newport. 

Tu?mT3.— 1,'  Rov.n!  "'Ridley.  2,  T.  Bailey,  he.  Miss  J.  MUward ;  Mrs.  3. 
Mayhew,  Great  Baddow,  Chelmstord. 

PlGEOKS  -Carrifrs.-l,  H.  M.  Maynard,  Rydo.  2,  H.  Yaidley,  Birminghain. 
Tumblers  -1.  J.  Ford,  London.  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  \V.  H.  Cooper,  Farnborough. 
J'n7i/uii«.-l,H.  Yardley.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard.  ftr,  Miss  J.  Milward.  Trumpeters. 
-1.  A.  P.  Maurice,  Basingstoke.  2,  H.  lardloy.  Mnsjics.— 1,  A.  P.  Maurice. 
2  H  Yardley.  Any  other  Vnriety  -1,  H.  Boyer,  Bourne.  2,  H.  M.  Maynard. 
he,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  H.  Cooper ;  W.  Fielder,  Southsoa. 

RiBEiTS.-LoJioMi  Ears.-l,  H.  Cawood,  Tborne.  2,  G.  Hill,  Winchester. 
Foreian.—l  and  he,  3.  F.  Mnrsden,  Whitley.  Reading.  2,  H.  Cawood.  Any 
other  rariety.—l,  H.  Hollands,  Southsea.  2,  H.  Smimons,  Portsea.  he,  a. 
Simmons  ;  T.  Snook,  Landport.    c,  J.  F.  Marsden  (2). 

ExTKi  STOCE.— c,  W.  B.  BoxaU,  Strathflcldsayo  (Peacock) ;  W.  W.  Curtis,  inn., 
Portsmouth  (Peacock). 

JnDGE.— Mr.  John  Baily,  113,  Mount  Street,  Groavenor  S(itiare, 
London.  

SPALDING  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  poultry  showed  rather  a  decrease  in  the  nnmher  of  entries  from 
that  of  onr  previous  exhibitions,  but  the  192  pens  brought  together 
represented  specimens  of  a  high  character  of  all  our  cultivated  birds. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  liberal  a  schedule  fails  to  bring  a  larger 
competition.  The  fact  is  indisputable  that  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  the  showing  of  flowers  and  fowls  is  not  one  and  the  same.  Those, 
however,  who  visited  this  department  on  Thursday  last  may  rest 
assured  that,  although  an  autumn's  competition  would  have  brought  a 
much  larger  collection,  they  have  seen  the  pick  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  jards  in  the  kingdom.  , 

Dorkings  and  Game  were  good.  The  cup  Brown  Reds  of  Mr.  Julian  s 
were  shown  in  the  condition  usual  with  that  gentleman.  Cochins  and 
Brahmas  were  more  numerous,  and  we  think  it  must  have  puzzled  the 
Judge  whether  to  award  the  cup  to  the  well-developed  Buffs  of  Mr.  Lacy 
or  the  grand  pen  of  Whites  of  Mr.  Sichel,  which  were  shown  in  the 
very  pink  of  condition,  their  brilliant  combs  and  wattles  forming  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  their  perfectly  clear  and  snowy  white  plumaga. 
The  Buffa  were,  however,  the  fortunate  recipients  of  the  highest  honour. 
In  Brahmas  the  names  of  Pares,  Crook,  Bodbard,  and  Lacy  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  birds.  Spanish  and  Ilamburr/hs 
were  few,  but  good.  The  Silver- spangles  of  Mr.  Beldon  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  beat.  The  cock  in  this  pen  is  eight  years  old,  and  wins  another 
cup  in  addition  to  his  many  victories.  Bantams  were  first-rate,  notably 
the  winning  Game,  the  Pekin  and  the  protty  little  Whiles  of  Mr.  Bel- 
don's.  It  may  be  subject  for  remark  that  this  piirely  agricultural 
district  could  afford  only  one  couple  of  dressed  fowls  in  their  class. 

The  Pigeons  were  the  grandest  collection  ever  seen  in  Spalding. 
Carriers  formed  a  show  in  themselves.  Those  shown  by  Messrs.  Fulton, 
Horner,  and  Massey  will  hold  their  own  in  any  contest.  A  very  grand 
young  Dun  cock  the  property  of  the  latter  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Though  he  failed  to  attract  the  Judges'  eye,  he  did  not  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  some  of  the  knowing  ones,  as  £20  was  refused  for  him 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Show.  Mr.  Fulton's  Black  cock  was 
the  best  of  its  colour,  and  well  merited  its  position  as  first-prize.  Pouters 
were  very  fine,  and  the  Almond  and  other  Short-faced  Tumblers  were 
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shown  in  perfection.  Mr.  Ford's  cnp  pen  contained  a  pair  of  gems 
Barbs  were  shown  in  all  colours,  a  pair  of  Eeds  of  Mr.  Maasey's  were 
the  winners  of  the  other  cnp.  The  Dragoons  were  designated  by  the 
Judge  in  the  catalogue  to  be  "  a  very  good  class."  FantaUs,  Owls, 
Jacobins,  and  Trumpeters  all  contained  unusually  good  specimens.  In 
Tnrbits  we  thought  very  highly  of  the  winning  Black,  a  colour  not 
frequently  seen  in  perfection  in  this  variety. 

The  Cage  Birds  were  a  very  interesting  collection,  the  King  Parrot 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  was  a  magnificent  specimen. 

Eabbits  were  very  numerous,  and  some  excellent  specimens  were 
shown  in  all  the  varieties.  The  Lop-eared  of  Mr.  Easten's  repeat 
their  usual  performance  of  taking  the  cup. 

poRsisoa— Coloured— },  J.  Stolt,  Healey.  2.  J.  White,  Warlaby.  S,  K.  W. 
EiohardBoD,  Beverley.  Jic,  E.  W.  Soutliwood,  Fakenham.  Any  other  Variety. 
—1,  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  Lynn  (White). 

Game.— Brown-breasled  Beds.—l  and  Cnp.  H.  M.  Jnlian,  Hnll.  2,  H.  E. 
Martin,  Sculthorpe.  S,  S.  Mattljew,  Stowmarket.  Black-hreastcd  Beds.—l,  W. 
r'o  ,f  SU''  ,.?''™^^-  2,  S.  Mattliew.  3,  —  Fairbanks.  Any  other  Variety.- 
I,  S.  Matthew  (Duckwing). 

Cocums.— Cinnamon  and  Buff.—l  and  Cup,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge.  2,  H. 
liloyd,  jnn.,  Birmmgham.  3.  Mrs.  A,  Woodcock,  Leicester,  he,  J.  N.  Bcasley, 
Northampton;  W.  F.  Checkley,  Northampton,  c.  W.  Sandav,  Nottingham. 
Any  other  Variety. -1.  J,  Sichel,  Timpcrley  (White).  2.  H.  Lacy.  S,  S.  A. 
WyUie  East  Moulsey  (White),  he,  E.  Leech,  Eochdale ;  T.  Sharpe,  Pontefract 
(Partridge). 

BKimiAs.— Darfc— 1  and  S.  H.  Lacy.  2,  J.  H.  Pickles,  Southport.  he,  J.  S. 
^"yj  i°'^,  ■' '  H.  Lacy.  £i(;)ii.—l,  Miss  A.  WilUamBon,  Leicester.  2,  J.  R. 
godbard,  Wrmston.  3,  F.  Crook,  Forest  HiU.  he,  Mrs.  A.  Worthington, 
Jinrton-on-Trent ;  M.  Leno,  Markvate  Street ;  F.  Crook. 

Spajiish.~1  T.  C.  &  E.  Ncwbitt,  Epworth.  2,  H.  Beldon.  Eingley.  8,  C. 
Howard,  Peckham.    he,  J.  Powell,  Bradford. 

aAMBVBOHS.-aoldiieneilled.-l.H.  Pickles,  jun.  2.  H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Eollin- 
son,  LindJey.  Silver-i>eneilled.  —  I,  H.  Beldon.  2,  H.  Pickles,  jun.  Gold- 
^angled.~l,  H.  Beldon.  2,  J.  Rollinson.  3,  E.  Phillimore,  Cheltenham,  he.  J. 
KoUinson  ;  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft,  c,  E.  Y.  Garden,  Newcastle.  Siiver-spangled. 
—land  Cup,  H.  Beldon.    2,  H.  Pickles,  jun. 

Game  Bimi'ia.-Broun-breasted  Reds.~l  and  2,  T.  C.  &  E.  Ncwbitt.  S,  O. 
Morlmg,  Lynn.  Biaci--6r«astf(J  Berfs.  —  1  and  Cup,  W.  Grice,  Bootle.  2,  G. 
Todd,  Sunderland.    3,  T.  C.  &  E.  Newbitt.    he,  J.  E.  Eohinson  ;  T.  C.  &  E.  Ncw- 

?.  i'i'x?  ''fe'  J"™-  '^'  W.  Adams,  Ipswich.  Any  other  Variety.— I  and  2,  T. 
C  &  E.  Newbitt. 

BimjjMs.-Slaek  or  White.— 1.  H.  Beldon  (White).  2,  S.  &  E.  Ashton  (Black). 
5  ■  iV  "?",S',  Birmingham.  Any  other  Variety.— 1,  M.  Leno.  2,  H.  Beldon. 
«<:,  Mrs.  A.  WooQcoek. 

French.— 1  H.  Beldon,  2,  J.  Sichel  (Crcve-Coeurs).  3,  Mrs.  J.  Cross,  Brigg 
'"opaahsl.  /ic.  Mrs.  J.  Cross  (Creve-Cffiurs);  E.  B.  Wood,  Uttoieter;  S.  A. 
Wilhe  (La  Fleche);  W.  Drini;,  FaverBbam  (Houdaus). 

n,?^  OTHER  Variety.— 1,  H.  Beldon  (Polands).  2,  W.  K.  Patrick,  West  Winch 
(PoJands).  3,  W.  Massey.  Spaliing  (White  Leghorn),  he.  H.  Pickles,  jun. 
(Silver  Polands);  W.  K.  Patrick  (Polands);  E,  Wilkinson,  Guildford  (White 
Minorca);  E.  Fane,  Grantham;  Eev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrawardine  (Malay), 

bELLiNQ  Class.— 1,  W.  Nottage,  Northampton  (Black  Spanish),  2.  H,  N. 
Harvey,  Spalding.  3,  W.  Massey  (Houdan).  he,  W.  K.  L,  Clare  (Black  Red 
Game);  E,  Hancock,  Sp,ildinK(Brahmaa) :  A.  Cole, Long  Sutton  (Hamburghs); 
J.PowcI  (White-faced  Black  Spanish);  T.  Hardy  (Dark  Brabmas);  H.  Bates 
(Hamburghs),    e,  E.  S.  Smith  (Dark  Brabmas), 

DDCKs,-I?oi/c)t,— 1  and  Cup.  E.  Leech.  2,  J.  White.  Aylesbury.— \.  W. 
Stonehouse,  Whitby.  2.  J,  Williams,  Walh-upon-Dearno,  Any  other  Variety. 
—1,M,  Leno  (Mandarin).  2,  R,  W,  Richardson,  8,  W.  Binns  (Bahama),  /ic,  R, 
W.  Richardson;  S,  ,5:  R,  Ashton,  Mottram  (Carolina). 

Geese.— 1,  T.  Hardy,  Spalding. 

PIGEONS. 

Oabriees,— BiacS:.- CocS-.— 1  and  2,  R.  Fullon,  Depfford.  vhe,  E.  Horner, 
liCeds.  Hra,—1  and  2.  E.  Fulton.  »(ic,W.  Massey,  Spalding.  Ac,  F.  W.  Met- 
calfe, Cambridge ;  W.  Massev  :  E.  Homer. 

Carriers.— jinv  other  Colour.— Cock.— 1,  H.  Yardlev.  Birminebam.  2.  W. 
Massey.  Hf>i,-1,  R,  Fulton.  2.  E.  Homer,  he,  H.  Yardley.  Single  Bird.— 
J  and  2,  W.  Massey.    he,  H,  Yardley;  E.  Horner  (2),    c,  J.  C.  Ord. 

PocTERs,— Coc/l-,— 1  and  /ic,  R.  Fulton.  2,  J. Hawley,  Bradford.  Hen.— land 
2,  R.  Fulton,    he.  R.  Fulton  ;  E.  Homer. 

Tumblers,— ^(mo7irf.—l  and  Cup.  J.  Ford.  Monkwell  Street,  London.  2,  E. 
Horner,  ftc,  E.  Fulton  (2).  .^ni/ ot/ifr  FanVfy.-l,  R,  Fulton,  2.  J.  Fielding, 
jun^ Rochdale.  7!c,  W.  B.  Ford  (Black  Mottled);  E.  Horner  (Mottled).  «,W. 
J.  Woodhouse. 

Barbs.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  Massey.  2,  E.  Horner.  /)C,  W.  Massey;  E.  Homer. 
«,  H.  Yardley.  Single  Bird.— I,  A.  A.  Vander  Meersch,  Tooting.  2,  E.  W. 
Eicbardson.    he,  W,  Massey. 

Jacobins,— 1,  E,  Homer.  '2,  G.  Eoper,  Croydon,  he,  K.  Fulton ;  W.  Massey ; 
E.  G.  Sanders, 

Fantails,- 1,  H.  Yardlev.    2,  E,  Homer. 

TanMPETERS.- 1  and  2,  E.  Hornpr. 

TOEBITS.- 1,  G.  Roper.    2,  J.  Fielding,  jun.    he.  E.  Homer. 

Owls,— I,  J.  Fielding,  jun.    2,  E,  Fulton,    he,  J.  Ford;  E.  Horner. 

Dragoons,— 1.  W.  Massev,    2,  A,  Ashton. 

Any  oTHRR  Varietv.-I,  S.  A.  WyUie(Eunts).  2,  J.  Watts,  ftc,  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier.    e,  E,  Horner, 

Selling  Class,- I.  a.  Roper,  2,  J.  C.  Ord  (White  Dragoons),  he,  W.  Not- 
tage. c,  T,  J,  Capara.  Newark-on-Tront ;  W.  G.  Tegetmeier;  W.Nottage;  W. 
Massey  (Dragoons);  J.  Watts, 

CAGE  BIRDS, 

Canary,- 1.  L,  Belk,  Dewabnry.  2,  G.  Dykes,  Pinchbeck,  he,  A.  Lewis,  Hull ; 
L.  Belk;  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper. 

Linnet,  Goldfinch,  or  other  English  Finch.  —  I.  J,  N.  Harrison.  2,  J. 
TV.  Harrison.  Spalding,    )jc.  W,  Kitchin,  Spalding ;  L,  Belk.    c,  W.  Massey, 

Lark,— 1,  J.  H,  Eaves,  Boston,     2,  D,  Bates,  Spalding,    he,  E.  Muschamp. 

Thrdsh.— I,H  Jaoklin.  Spalding,  2, B.  Seymour.  Spalding,  fee,  J.  E.Greenall, 

BucKuiRi,.—!,  .7,  II,  Eaves,    2,  R.  D,  Borne.  Boston. 

Parrot,  Paraquette,  Lorfy,  or  other  Foreign  Bird.— 1,  J.  W.  Harrison. 
2,  J.  E.  Storr,  Spalding,    he,  Mrs.  Botticey;  W.  Vickers  ;  J.  Capps. 
R,\BRITS. 

Heaviest.- 1,  W.  Arkivright,  Chesterfield.  2,  T.  Mumby,  Long  Sutton,  he,  J. 
H.  Louth.  Spalding;  A.  H.  Easten,  Hull. 

Lop-eared  —1  and  Cnp.  ,\,  H.  Easten,    2,  J,  Hume,  Layntborpe. 

Fancy,  except  Lop-eared.— 1.  S.  G.  Hudson.  Hull  (Silvcr-Grey).  2.  A,  H. 
Easten  (Himalayan).  )tc,  A,  H,  Easten  (Angora  White);  ,S,  G,  Hudson.  Hull; 
S,  Greenwoofl,  Hebden  Bridge  (Silver-Grov) ;  W,  Morlev,  Northampton  (Dutch) ; 
E.  H.  Glen,  Wakefield  (Silver-Grey);  H.  B.  Mnssey  (Lcporide) 

Selling  Class  ~1,  H.  Pickwofth,  Spalding.  2,  E.  Vaugban.  Birmingham 
(Angora),  he,  E,VnuKhan;  S,  Greenwood  (Silver-Grev);  J,  Pickworth  (Silver- 
Grey);  W.  Morley  (Dutch);  J.  G.  Quick,  St.  John's  Wood  (2). 

Judges.  —  Mr.  Richard  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston ;  Mr.  F. 
Esqnilant,  Brixton. 

WAEEinaTON  PouLTKY  Sbow. — For  fowls  there  are  fifteen 
silver  caps  to  be  awarded  at  thlB  ExMbitioa,  in  addition  to 


the  UBual  prizes  of  40s.,  20a.,  and  10«.  in  each  class ;  and  for  ' 
Pigeons  ten  silver  cups,  in  addition  to  the  prizes  of  20i.,  10s,, 
and  5s. 

EXETER  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON   SHOW. 

Although  for  the  display  of  a  large  show  of  poultry  few,  if  any, 
grounds  can  be  better  than  those  of  Northern  Hay,  at  Exeter,  being 
terraced,  and  wooded  with  an  abundance  of  most  extraordinary  well- 
grown  elms,  in  case  of  really  bad  weather  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
posed to  a  driving  rain  ;  and  such,  most  unfortunately,  was  the  case  on 
Thursday  last,  the  22nd  inst.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  recall 
to  mind  a  more  unfavourable  day  as  to  weather.  Of  course,  placed 
entirely  in  the  open  air,  no  collection  under  such  adverse  circnmstancea 
could  be  seen  to  advantage,  and  the  very  slight  public  attendance  that 
ensued  must  detract  from  the  admission  money  very  considerably 
indeed.  Still,  in  such  energetic  hands  as  the  present  Committee,  we  do 
not  fear  but  every  effort  to  provide  against  bo  unfavourable  a  con- 
tingency another  season  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Certainly  one  of  the  great  features  of  this  Show  was  the  Pigeons, 
class  after  class  being  shown  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  entries 
for  numbers  were  unquestionably  good.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  prize-list  that  Mr.  Balpin,  of  Bridgwater,  toot  many  prizes  with 
very  superior  pens,  and  capitally  shown.  This  gentleman's  first-priae 
pens  in  Fantails,  Pouters,  Barbs,  Trumpeters,  and  Owls  fully  maintain- 
ing the  high  repute  of  their  owner's  selection. 

In  fowls,  Hivnhurglis  were  in  most  instances  quite  equal  to  those 
shown  in  even  Yorkshire.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  not  a  single 
entry  in  the  Turl:ey  class ;  but  in  the  Bantam  class  many  a  pen  of 
home  pets  were  present  that  the  soaliing  rain  prevented  anyone  seeing 
to  advantage.  Some  of  the  grandest  pens  of  Minorca  fowls,  both 
White  and  Black,  were  exhibited.  They  are  great  favourites  in  these 
districts,  and,  we  are  told,  most  unvarying  layers.  Some  of  the  hens 
were  very  characteristic  of  this  showy  fowl  when  in  perfect  health  and 
plumage.     Some  really  good  French  fowls  were  also  shown. 

Spanish.- 1,  F.  Brewer,  Lostwitbiel.    2,  S.  E.  Harris.  Cusgame,  St.  Day. 

Dorkings.- Co/oiirerf,- 1  and  2.  E,  Burton,  Truro.  White.— 1,1.  H.  Nicholls, 
Tangier,  Lostwitbiel.    2,  Lady  Vivian,  Glynn.  Bodmin. 

Cochin-China.— Coioi/rfd.- 1.  J.  Beard,  St.  Blazey,  Par  Station,  2.  S.  E. 
Harris,  While.— I,  J.  E.  Whitehead,  Onaton,  Torquay.  2,  T.  M.  Hawke,  St. 
Day.    he,  F.  Brewer. 

Game.— BZacJ:-&rfaBfC(f  nnd  other  Reds.— \,  S.  R.  Higham.  Morchard  Bishop. 
2,  J.  T.  Browne,  St.  Austell,  he,  E.  C.  Pope,  Falmouth.  Any  Colour.— 1,  E.  C. 
Pope.    2,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwvs,  Tiverton. 

MiNORCAB.— 1,  S,  R,  Harris,  2.  H,  Leworthy,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  he.  Miss 
S.  H.  Northeote.  Upton  Pyne  ;  E.  Burton. 

Brahma  PooTB\s.—Ii(irA-.—l,  E.  Burton.  2.  W.M.  Snow,  jun.,  Exeter.  Light. 
—1.  C.  W.  Croft,  Tor  Hill.  Kingskerswcll.    2,  Withheld. 

French  (La  Flcchc.  Houdaus,  or  Cri've-Cajurs),- 1,  T.  E.  Hawken  (Creve- 
Cnur).  2,  G,  Slade,  Crewkerne  (Houdans).  )ic,  H.  Wyndbam,  Brockhampton 
(Creve-Cceur). 

HkiSBVROHa.-Goldcn-pencilled. — 1,W.  Speakman.Nantwicb.  2,  S.  R.  Hams. 
Goldrn-spanoled.-l.  S.  E,  Harris.  2,  E.  PhiUimore,  Cheltenham.  Silver- 
pcneilled.—l,  S.  R,  Harris,  2.  G.  Scutt.  jun.  Martinatown.  Silver-spangled.— 
1,  S.  R,  Hams.    2,  Miss  E,  Brown,  Chard. 

Polands.— Bloc/f  ici/ft  Wliite  Crests.— I,  J.  Beard.  2.  No  competition.  Gold 
or  Silver.—l,  J,  Beard,    2,  W.  H,  Copplestone,  Lostwitbiel 

Guinea  Fowls, — 1,  Miss  S,  H,  Northeote,    2,  C.  Bulpin,  Bridgwater. 

Bantams.- Go/d-tacfti,- 1,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petberton.  2,  Rev.  G. 
S,  Cruwvs,  Silver-laerd.-l,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  2,  C,  Bulpin.  Game,— 1,  J. 
Mayo,  Gloucester.  2,  C.  Parsons,  Cornbill.  )jc,  W.  Dale,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Any  other  Variety.— I,  J.  Mayo  (Blacks).  2,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cmwys.  he.  Rev.  G.  F. 
Hodson. 

SINGLE   COCKS. 

Spanish,- 1,  Withheld.    2,  F.  Seccombe,  Totnes. 

Dorkings,- Coiourfd.- 1  and  2,  E.  Burton.  White.— \,  F.  Secoombe.  2,  R.  N. 
Thornton,  Knowle,  Sidmouth. 

Cochin-China  —1,  F.  Brewer.    2,  J.  N.  Whitehead,  Gnat«n,  Torquay. 

Game.— 1.  Withheld.    2,  J.  H.  Hart,  St.  Austell. 

Brahma  Pootra,— 1,  J,  H,  Nicholls.   2,  E.  Burton. 

Geese.— 1,  W,  S.  Trcvithick.  Havle, 

Ducks,- .4vto6iin/,— 1.  S,  R,  Harris,     2,  T,  E,  Hawken.     Botien.— 1.  S.  E' 
Higham,  Moicbard  Bishop.    2.  E,  Burton.     Any  other  Variety. — 1,  G.  S.  Sams 
bury,  Devizes  (Black  East  Indian),    2,  Eev.  G.  S.  Cruwys  (White  Peruvian). 
PIGEONS. 

Carriers.— Prize,  E.  J.  Dew,  Weston-super-Mare,    he,  F,  Hayman,  Exeter. 

Tumblers.- Prize,  E.  J.  Dew.    he,  F.  Beck,  Ex<^ter:  C.  Bulpin. 

Fantails,— Prize,  C,  Bulpin.    he,  G.  H,  Gregory.  Taunton. 

Jacobins.— Prize,  J.  &  C.  Bullen,  Newport,  Barnstaplo, 

Pouters,— Prize,  C.  Bulpin,    he,  G,  Packham,  Whipton. 

NuKS,— Prize,  G.  H,  Gregory,    /ic,  E,  J,  Dew  ;  C,  Bulpin, 

Barbs,— Prize,  J.  &  C,  Bullen.    he,  C.  Bulpin. 

Trumpeters, — Prize,  C,  Bulpin. 

Archangels.- Prize,  W.  S,  Lodcr,  Bath, 

Owls.— Prize.  C.  Bulpin,    )ic,  J,  &  C,  Bullen. 

TunniTS,— Prize.  E.  J.  Dew.    he.  G.  H,  Gregory;  J.  &  C.  Bullen. 

Dragoons,— Prize,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead,    he,  G.  Packham ;  C.  Bulpin. 

Anv  other  VAniETY,— Prize.  W,  S.  Lndcr  (Toys),  he.  Rev.  E.  Worth.  Clyst 
HydonlRunts);  0.  Bulpin  (Magpies);  W.  S.  Loder(FriIlback8  and  Toys.S). 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Scott,  of  Exeter, 

officiated  as  Arbitrators. 


BELGIUM  PIGEON  RACE. 

On  Saturday  last  was  to  be  witnessed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  sight ;  this  was  about  six  hundred  true-bred 
Antwerp  Pigeons.  They  had  been  sent  direct  from  Belgium  in  large 
hampers  securely  fastened  and  then  sealed,  arriving  at  the  Palace  on 
Friday  night,  to  be  let  loose  at  noon  on  the  following  day,  and  race 
back  again  for  various  prizes.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  great  paina 
taken  by  the  Belgians  in  training  their  Pigeons  for  homing  purposes, 
and  many  of  these  birds  had  been  previously  thrown  in  different  parts 
of  the  south  of  England,  aud  even  from  London,  reaching  their  homes 
safely.    The  birds  were  exhibited  in  sixteen  wire  pens,  each  pen  con- 
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iaining  abont  forty  birds,  and  placed  on  the  npper  terrace  for  inspec- 
tion. The  numerons  and  fashionable  company  was  much  pleased  and 
interested  at  the  novel  exhibition.  The  birds  appeared  to  have  snffered 
hnt  little  from  their  voyage  ;  their  plumage  was  clean  and  bright,  and 
they  seemed  full  of  life  and  spirits,  anxious  to  commence  their  home- 
ward journey.  Amongst  the  whole  number  we  only  saw  two  birds  a 
little  queer.  All  the  different  varieties  of  the  Antwerp  were  repreeented, 
but  we  thought  the  Blues  were  the  pi?h  of  the  lot.  We  noticed  some 
capital  broad,  nicely-ronnded  skulled  birds,  broad  in  the  chest,  full 
prominent  eye,  but  little  wattle,  plenty  of  life  and  dash;  in  fact, 
quite  a  different  Irind  of  bird  to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
exhibited  in  England  as  Antwerps.  All  had  been  stamped  with  a 
private  mark  to  insure  its  having  started  in  the  morning  from  the 
Palace,  and  they  were  well  supplied  with  food  and  water.  The  fronts, 
tops,  and  backs  of  the  pens  were  moveable,  so  that  on  the  signal  being 
given,  the  man  appointed  to  each  pen  pulled  these  towards  him,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  the  two  sides  left  standing,  and  every  bird  could 
be  liberated  at  the  same  moment. 

Shortly  before  twelve  the  sky,  which  had  been  very  cloudy  and 
heavy  all  the  morning,  became  brighter  and  clearer,  the  sun  bursting 
forth,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  be  making  good  use  of  their  eyes  in 
noting  the  position  of  the  various  hills  and  places  within  view.  At 
ten  minutes  to  twelve  a  large  bell  was  rung  to  clear  away  the  public 
from  off  that  part  of  the  terrace  facing  the  pens.  On  the  words  "  Are 
you  ready?"  being  given  by  the  starter,  each  man  prepared  to  remove 
the  fronts  and  tops  of  the  pens,  and  on  the  fall  of  a  red  flag  the  cages 
fell  to  pieces,  and  away  went  the  whole  lot  to  a  capital  start,  not  one 
left  behind.  And  a  very  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  them  soaring  away 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  home,  not  so  much  as  taking  a  round 
or  a  glance  at  the  transparent  Palace,  now  glittering  and  sparkling  in 
the  bright  sun.  One  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a  far  pleasanter 
and  a  more  humane  sight  than  seeing  princes  and  noblemen,  with 
their  ladies  admiring  them,  slaughtering  other  poor,  frightened,  harm- 
less Pigeons.  At  the  start  one  bird  immediately  singled  himself  out 
and  darted  at  once  to  the  front  in  the  direction  of  his  long  journey, 
the  others  following,  and  when  all  had  reached  a  great  height  they 
made  a  slight  curve,  then  rose  to  a  greater  altitude  into  a  white  cloud, 
where  they  could  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  iield-glass  gradually 
breaking  into  smaller  groups.  The  whole  thing  was  over  and  the 
birds  out  of  sight  within  two  minutes  of  the  start,  except  a  solitary 
one  or  two.  This  was  entirely  different  to  what  we  had  expected  to 
see,  when  we  remembered  onr  own  boyish  attempt  to  get  birds  to  fly  ; 
the  amount  of  whistling,  clapping  of  hands,  and  stone-throwing  that 
was  necessary  before  the  bird  would  leave  the  roof  or  chimney-pot  of 
a  house.  We  fully  expected  them  to  have  taken  a  round  or  two  before 
finally  starting,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  away  they  all  went  imme- 
diately, as  though  every  bird  was  fully  aware  of  what  it  was  doing, 
and  determined  if  possible  to  win  the  race. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FERTILE  WORKERS— QUEEN 
PIPING. 

A  FEW  days  ago  James  Bower,  Esq.,  of  Kaowle  Lodge,  asked 
me  to  look  over  a  stock  of  bees  purchased  by  him  this  spring, 
and  which  he  had  since  driven  from  their  straw  hives,  and 
placed  with  four  of  their  own  brood  combs  (worker)  in  a  wooden 
bar-and-frame  hive.  Afterwards,  as  I  nnderetood,  he  opened 
the  hive  and  found  it  without  a  queen,  but  with  one  or  more 
queen  cells  tenanted  ;  these  he  cut  away,  and  gave  the  bees  a 
Ligurian  qneen,  which  they,  I  think,  must  have  killed,  though 
she  had  been  put  under  a  wire  cage  according  to  the  approved 
plan. 

I  found  the  hive  contained  very  few  working  bees,  and  nearly 
as  many  small  drones  with  drone  brood  in  all  stages  and  egg?, 
of  course,  in  the  old  worker  combs,  no  new  comb  having  been 
made.  But  no  queen  was  there,  and  to  make  quite  sure  of  her 
majesty's  absence,  after  looking  very  carefully  over  the  combs 
three  times,  I  lifted  them  out  and  placed  them  on  the  ground, 
two  other  persons  scrutinising  them  both  on  taking  them 
out  and  returning  them,  and  also  in  the  meantime  looking 
amongst  the  bees  left  in  the  hive. 

Do  you  think  the  bees,  after  their  queen-cells  were  cut  away 
and  the  Ligurian  queen  destroyed,  tried  to  rear  a  queen  from 
their  too-mature  brood,  and  so  only  succeeded  in  producing  a 
fertile  worker  ?  Or  in  what  way  do  you  account  for  the  drone 
brood  and  eggs  in  the  hive  when  minus  a  queen  ? 

I  had  four  natural  swarms  from  my  one  pure  Ligurian  stock, 
respectively— on  the  17th,  2'lth,  26tb,  and  29th  of  last  month. 
After  a  hive  has  thrown  a  first  swarm,  and  the  young  queens 
are  heard  "  piping,"  are  they  at  liberty,  or  do  they  only  con- 
tinue the  noise  while  confined  in  their  cells  ?— J.  Beiebley, 
Knoiole. 

[There  is  little  doubt  that  the  hive  has  one  or  more  fertile 
workers,  but  we  should  not  like  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  causes  which  led  to  their  being  produced. 
When  "  piping  "  is  heard  after  the  issue  oi  the  first  swarm,  i 


may  proceed  from  the  eldest  princess  at  liberty,  or  from  those 
still  confined  in  their  cells.  Some  people  profess  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  these  by  the  varying  notes.  A  day  or  two  ago 
on  examining  a  small  artificial  swarm  to  which  a  royal  cell 
had  been  given,  we  found  the  queen  at  liberty,  and  on  return- 
ing the  comb  to  the  hive  she  commenced  piping  very  loudly. 
There  was  no  other  royal  cell  in  the  hive.] 


QUEENS  LEAVING  THEIR  HIVES. 
A  cuEious  thing  happened  in  my  apiary  the  other  day  which 
may  be  worth  recording.  I  had  made  an  artificial  swarm  out 
of  an  Italian  hive  by  driving,  putting  the  swarm,  as  I  always 
do,  in  the  old  stock's  place.  The  stock  itself,  full  of  brood  but 
empty  of  bees,  was  the  next  day  put  in  place  of  a  strong  hybrid 
Italian  hive,  which  I  removed  some  40  yards  ofl.  To  my  great 
astonishment  on  the  third  day  (May  24th),  a  fine  swarm  issued 
from  the  Italian  stock,  which  should  have  been  queenless. 
No  doubt  the  queen  must  have  taken  an  airing  and  returned  to 
her  old  stance.  The  hive  itself  which  she  quitted,  subse- 
quently (on  the  7lh  of  June),  threw  off  a  swarm,  and  the  Italian 
stock  did  the  same  again  on  the  8th.  This  instance  will  go  to 
prove  what  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  queens  ever 
leave  their  hive  when  once  they  have  become  mothers.  This 
queen  must  have  been  out  on  the  wing  more  than  once  this 
spring,  to  have  found  her  way  so  easily  back  again.  She  had 
never  led  off  a  swarm,  having  been  artificially  reared  only  the 
summer  before. — B.  cS;  W. 


HINGES  TO  BAR-AND-FRAME  HIVES. 
Tou  are  mistaken  ia  thinking  that  the  "bar-and-frame  hive  " 
which  I  gave  to  the  Apiarian  Society  was  hinged.  These  "  tri- 
angular bar-frames  "  were  so  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  en- 
closing "  outer  box,"  as  to  have  an  iron  rod  run  through  the 
whole  of  the  eight  frames.  Upon  this  rod  the  frames  were 
adjusted  and  worked  sideways,  when  space  to  lift  a  comb  for 
examination  was  required.  The  rod  only  formed  the  pivot 
which,  so  long  as  each  frame  was  raised  in  succession  on  it, 
kept  all  the  other  frames  steady ;  but  this  rod  was  always 
drawn  out  for  the  removal  of  the  combs  for  separate  experi- 
ments, or  the  extraction  of  honey.  This  was  one  of  the  at- 
tempts to  cheapen  the  "  bar-frame  hive"  for  the  bee-masters. 
My  first  frames  were  made  to  fit  into  grooves,  taking  as  a 
guide  the  adjusted  spaces  of  Ijt-inch  bars,  and  half-inch  spaces 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Golding  as  the  improved 
fixed  bars  or  rods  of  the  Grecian  hive ;  but  no  notches  or 
hinges  are  admissible  in  the  moveable  "  bar-and-frame  hives," 
as  the  bees  will  not  always  keep  to  the  calculated  spaces  for 
the  combs.  The  power  of  moving  the  frames  and  combs 
laterally  must  be  secured,  or  the  hive  is  useless  for  exami- 
nation. The  triangular  hive,  therefore,  never  was  hinged! — 
W.  A.  MUNN.  

BEE-KEEPING  FOR  COTTAGERS. 
I  cotTLD  not  help  writing  just  a  line  in  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondent "W.  J.,  ShfpfierdsweU,"  at  page  431,  who  says,  "I 
have  always  looked  upon  the  practice  (the  use  of  brimstone 
torches),  with  considerable  qualms  of  conscience  ;  in  fact,  with 
a  similar  feeling  to  that  experienced  when  seeing  an  animal 
slaughtered  for  food."  Mr.  Pettigrew  takes  a  similar  view,  but 
at  present  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argument,  for  we  do 
not  kill  bees  to  eat  them,  but  to  possess  ourselves  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  I  maintain  with  the  late  Thomas  Nntt,  that  it  is 
quite  as  absurd  to  kill  bees  for  their  honey  as  it  is  to  cut 
down  a  beautiful  young  tree  in  order  to  gather  its  fruit.  And, 
again,  "Wildman  says,  "  If  we  were  to  kill  the  hen  for  the  egg, 
the  sheep  for  its  fleece,  or  the  cow  for  her  milk,  everyone  would 
instantly  see  our  impropriety,  and  yet  this  is  practised  every 
year  by  our  impolitic  slaughter  of  the  bees."  I  am  heartily 
glad  that  the  Rev.  William  Charles  Cotton  has  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  I  am  anxiously  looking  for  his  promised  communi- 
cation on  this  subject,  and  I  think  he  will  bear  me  out,  that 
until  we  eat  the  bees  after  killing  them,  the  "animal  slaughtered 
for  food "  is  not  a  parallel  case,  and  I  still  think  that  the 
sooner  we  discontinue  the  killing  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg 
the  better  for  cottagers  everywhere,  including — Sheeherbswelu 


EocLBSHiLL  Snow. — The  Committee  are  most  anxious  to 
make  it  an  important  one  both  for  poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  if 
it  receive  support  we  can  predict  for  it  a  future  second  to  that 
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of  none  of  the  Yorkshire  Bammer  shows.  There  are  three 
prizes  in  each  class  for  poultry,  with  a  cup  each  for  the  Game, 
the  other  large  fowls,  and  the  Bantam  division.  The  prizes  in 
the  Pigeon  classes  are£l  and  IO5.,  with  two  silver  caps ;  and 
the  mach-desired  separation  of  cocks  and  hens  in  the  Carrier 
and  Pouter  classes  is  a  feature,  as  is  also  a  separate  class  for 
working  Antwerps. 


Fashion  in  Food. — Many  a  man  will  naturally  and  surely 
say,  "I  am  careful;  I  have  not  yet  wasted,  and  therefore  can- 
not save  bread  or  meat."  Still  he  may  find  out  the  way  of 
contributing  to  the  result.  At  the  present  time  our  whole 
people  are  eating  wheaten  bread,  and  therefore  the  great  bur- 
den of  food  falls  on  wheat.  If  wheat  is  scarce,  it  becomes 
dear,  because  no  substitutes  are  consumed.  Here  comes  a 
case:— Maize  is  an  article  of  food,  ufled  by  others,  which  we  do 
not  use;  yet  our  brethren  in  New  England  are  fond  of  it,  and 
they  have  the  choice  of  wheat.  It  is  from  the  want  of  habit 
and  practice  of  using  maize  that  the  population  do  not  resort 
to  it ;  but  if  maize  were  brought  sometimes  into  the  variety  of 
a  well-to-do  house,  servants  would  learn  how  to  deal  with  it, 
and  they  would  use  it  in  other  houses  and  in  their  own  when 
they  marry. — {Food  Journal) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Mr.  jACKgoN  writes  to  ug  aa  follows:— "  Mr.  Hall,  of  Chelmsford,  who 
complains  in  yoar  last  week's  Jonrnal  of  having  sent  me  stamps  for  half 
a  dozen  Spaniah  egcfa,  and  that  I  have  '  neither  sent  the  epcs  nor  replied 
to  hia  letter,'  had  the  ejTgs  sent  from  here  on  the  30th  of  May ;  and  my 
letter  advising  him  of  their  being  forwarded  has  been  returned  through 
the  post  office  marked  *  No  address.^  Some  people  have  an  idea  that 
however  an  ambiguous  address  they  may  attach  to  their  communications, 
that  the  post-office  authorities  and  railway  companies  are  sure  to  find 
them,  Mr.  Hall  amn^ag  the  number,  as  the  only  information  of  his  where- 
abouts that  he  gave  me  was  '  E.  Hall,  Chelmsford.'  I  advise  him  in 
future  to  name  his  residence  as  well  as  the  town  he  belongs  to.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  find  his  eggs  at  the  railway  station.— W.  Jackson,  Blake- 
doion,  Kidderminster.^' 

One-eyed  Cock  (H.  F.  D.  T  ).— The  cock  is  certainly  not  disqualiaed 
by  the  accidental  loss  of  an  eye.  It  Is  a  disadvantage  ;  and  if  there  were 
difficulty  in  deciding  between  two  birds,  the  bird  that  had  lost  an  eye 
would  "kick  the  beam." 

Detecting  the  Gander  (Goose).— The  sex  can  be  accurately  told  only 
by  very  close  examination  and  handling ;  it  Is  then  easy,  and  reveals 
itself  on  being  subject  to  pressure. 

Locust  Bean  Meal  (Regular  Snbseriber).— We  do  noi  know  the  meal, 
but  we  are  sure  th«t  any  addition  is  not  neceseary  to  ground  oats.  We 
believe  they  contain  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  well-being  of  poultry. 
Barley,  and  still  more  pea  or  bean  meal,  have  a  tendency  to  harden  both 
flesh  and  plumage.  We  not  only  do  not  recommend  them  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  we  believe  many  complaints  and  much  diaapiioint- 
ment  arise  from  the  unnatural,  and,  above  all,  the  stimulating  food  with 
■which  fowls  are  fed. 

Stiff  Feathers  {R.  A.  TT.).- The  stiff  feathers  in  the  vulture  hock  are 
■wbH  quilled,  firm,  and  quite  straight.  They  do  not  curve  like  the  wing 
feathers.  They  project  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  just  above  the 
knee  1^,  inch,  sometimes  2  inches,  inclining  downwards  and  outwards. 

Sea  Sand  and  Fowls*  Legs  (7d(?m).— We  cannot  answer  your  second 
question.  We  have  never  kept  fowls  on  the  seashore.  The  salt  water 
may  have  effect  in  the  same  manner  thit  in  some  places  the  effect  of  the 
water  is  to  change  the  colour  of  Ducks'  bills. 

Weight  op  Cockerel  {ZJ«m).— You  should  have  told  ug  the  breed  of 
the  cockerel,  it  would  have  enabled  U3  to  give  a  more  correct  opinion. 
Let  it  be  as  it  may,  it  ii  a  great  weight— almost  too  heavy.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  very  well,  otherwise  his  legs  will  give  way  Give  him 
ground  oats  slaked  with  milk ;  lot  him  have  acceea  to  plenty  of  brick- 
layers' rubbish,  cooked  me*t  chopped  fine,  and  at  times  bread  and  milk. 
It  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  he  is  worth  this  outlay  and  trouble.  If 
ho  be  of  pure  breed,  and  free  from  fault  of  shape  or  feather,  his  size 
makes  him  valuable.  If  he  fail  in  any  of  these  particulars  we  advise  you 
to  eat  him.    He  will  never  bo  better. 

Romford  Show.  —Mr.  Easten,  of  Hall,  informs  u=<  that  he  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  Lop-eared  Rabbits,  and  not  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  H.  Ling- 
wood  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Dark  Brahraas ;  Mr.  H.  Partlett  the 
first  for  Rouen  Ducks  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Ford  for  Tumblers. 

Stroud  Poultry  Show.— Mr.  E.  J.  Drew  was  the  winner  of  the 
Becond  prize  for  Almond  Tumbler^^. 

Belfast  Show  (-If.).— Thanks  for  the  prize  list,  but  we  always  con 
c'nle  that  if  a  committee  do  not  think  a  show  worth  advertising,  that  it 
is  not  worth  reporting. 

Cleansing  Poultrv-house  Floor  (The  Vale\ — We  conclude  that  your 
floor  is  of  bricks  or  other  hard  substance.  Cover  it  8  inches  deep  with 
Band,  and  merely  rake  off  the  droppings  in  the  morning.  A  layer  of 
earth  alternating  with  a  layer  of  the  droppings  is  a  good  way  of  accumu- 
lating a  manure  for  your  garden. 

Barbs  not  Breeding,  Ac.  (R.  D,).— It  has  been  a  common  occurronce 
with  fancy  birds  this  season,  for  which  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter  and 
flpring  mnqt  bo  blamed.  Our  own  havo  been  eqaally  unfortunate 
Tumblers  of  the  larger  and  commoner  sort  breed  very  freely,  also 
Dragoons. 

Commencing  Pigeon-keeping  (G.  TT.  B.  C^.— Flying  Tumblers  are  good 
birds  to  begin  with,  being  perfectly  hardy,  good  bree'lerH.  and  anybody 
can  manago  them,  as  they  give  no  trouble.  Baldheads  wonld  suit  you, 
•or  see  answer  above.  Certainly  so  very  far  north  as  you  live,  the  Pigeon- 
loft should  not  on  any  account  face  duo  north. 

Salt  foe  Fowls  [T.  E.  FT.).— Salt  Is  not  nccessaiy,  but  a  piece  can  do 
Oo  harm. 

Abb  the  Quebm's  Eggs  all  of  one  Sex.— In  answer  to  Mr.  Petti- 


grew's  query,  "  B.  &  W."  would  feel  satisfied  with  such  an  experiment  as 
that  detailed  by  Mr.  Pottigrew,  if  on  repetition  it  were  demonstrated  as  a 
fact.  But  nothing  can  be  proved  beyond  doubt  by  an  isolated  experi- 
ment, because  queens  which  Uy  drone  eggs  (aa  I  believe),  or  eggs  which 
turn  out  drones  in  worker  cells,  may  also  lay  worker  eggs  in  drone  cellf. 
Why  not?  '*  B.  &  W."  once  felt  sanguine  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  now  does,  but  nothing  came  of  the  drone— royal  cells.  Therefore, 
he  wou'd  remain  sceptical  even  if  one  queen  were  to  Issue  from  thtt 
*' seven  cells  which  the  bees  have  sealed  up.*'  Sceptical  he  would  still 
remain,  though  less  so,  if  more  than  one  queen  were  hatched.  The  ex- 
periment mast  be  repeated  and  proved  again  and  agaia  ere  the  matter 
could  be  beyond  doubt.  Very  sorry  "  B.  &  W."  is  to  miss  the  lucid  and 
judicious  pen  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  common  with  every  other  reader  of 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  who  is  interested  in  bees.  May  he 
Boon  recover  his  wonted  health. 

Pot-Pourri  {Bristoh.—G&iher  the  petals  of  the  most  fragrant  kinds  of 
Roses,  with  which  other  flowers  may  be  mixed  with  pleasure  in  smaller 
proportion  ;  spread  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room  ; 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  them,  and  put  them  in  a  jar,  in  which  they  are  to 
be  kept  covere3  up  till  wanted  for  use.  Take  of  these  rose  leaves  4  oze.; 
dried  lavender  flowers,  8  ozs. ;  vanilla,  cloves,  storai,  and  benzoin,  all 
bruised,  of  each  1  drachm ;  ambergris,  20  grains ;  otter  of  roses,  20  drops. 
Mix. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camden  Square.  London. 
Lat.  Sr  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitade  111  feet. 


DiTE. 

g  i.u. 

In  the  Day. 

1871. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direc- 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp. 
of    Soil 
at  1  (t. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Tempera- 
ture. 

•i 

Jane. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Mai. 

Mm. 

In 
Ban. 

On 

grasB 

We.  21 
Th.  22 
Fri.  a 
Sat.  24 
Sun. 25 
Mo.  26 
Tu.  27 

IncheB. 
29.832 
29.941 
29.S14 
SO  069 
30.159 
S0.277 
30.088 

deg. 
59.5 
53.5 
59.9 
53.4 
56.0 
55.9 
60.3 

defr. 
56.5 
51.4 
57  1 
61.9 
60.5 
51.3 
55.5 

N. 
N.E. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N.E. 
S.W. 

deu. 
58.3 
53.3 
67.2 
67.3 
56.0 
65.4 
65.6 

dsg. 
69.8 
60.0 
65.2 
65.8 
625 
64.6 
70.1 

deK. 
60.8 
51.0 
51.1 
48  1 
41.3 
41.0 
40.2 

deff. 
115.0 

79.1 
120.2 
III.O 
116.8 
121.5 
119  1 

deg. 
50.8 
52.7 
63.4 
49.3 
42.5 
40.4 
42.8 

In. 

0.040 
0.640 

0.030 

Means 

80.030 

67.2 

63.6 

66.9 

65.6    1  46  2 

111.3 

47.4 

0.710 

I  REMARKS. 

I  21st.— Rather  dull  in  morning,  sunshine  at  noon,  very  heavy  rain  and 

I  thunder  from  4  to  4. 15  p.m..  fair  weather  afterwards. 

22nd. — Moleratcly  fioe  till  5  p.m.,  then  very  wet  all  the  evening. 

;  23rd. — Dull  morning,  cleariug-up  towards  noon,  and  continuing  so  till 
5  P.M  ,  when  there  was  a  very  slight  shower  of  very  fine  rain. 
24th, — Fair  all  day  with  occasional  sunshine,  but  very  cold. 

1  25th.— Fine  day  and  beautiful  night,  but  still  cold. 

i  26th  — Very  fine,  but  still  very  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
27th.— Rather  dull  in  morning  but  splendid  day,  and  rather  warmer  than 
any  day  during  the  past  week. 
With  ft  return  of  northerly  winds,  this  week  has  been  coolerthan  the 
last,  and  drier,  except  on  Thursday,  when  there  was  heavy  rain.  Owing 
to  cloudy  nights  diminishing  radiation,  and  the  warmth  of  tJie  earth 
(57^  at  1  foot),  we  have  tbe  singular  fact  that  the  weekly  mean  of  the 
minimum  thermometer  on  the  grass  is  greater  than  that  of  the  air  4  feet 
above  it.— G.  J.  Symons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  28- 
Business  is  rather  better  again  this  week,  but  the  supplies  of  out-door 
produce  have  not  much  improved,  first-rate  descriptions  of  both  English 
and  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables  being  comparatively  scarce.  Cherries 
and  Currants  have  sufi"ered  much  from  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  from 
the  general  accounts  we  have  received  do  not  promise  well  as  to  bulk. 
Potatoes  of  both  kinds,  Kidneys  and  Rounds,  are  plentiful,  from  4s.  to 
128.  per  cwt. 

FRUIT. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots doz. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Cumints i  eieve 

Black do. 

Fif;s doz. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes, Hothouse.,.,  lb. 

Lemons «H00 

Melons each 


Artichokes  doz. 

AsparaEiis **■  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ....^100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BruRsela  Sprouts. .  i  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  IP-lOO 

Carrots..., bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

ColewortB..doz.  bunches 
Caonmbers each 

pickling doz. 

Enmve doz. 

Fennel bunoh 

Garlio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horaeradish   ..,,  bundle 


s.  d.      B. 
1    6  to4 


0 
8 

10    0 
6    0 


Mulberries., 


Nectarines doz.  10 

Oran(rea V^  100    6 

Peaches doz.  12 


Pears,  kitchen do: 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 


Plums I  sieve    0 


fl.    8-    d 
.lb.    0    0  toO    0 
20    0 
10    n 
24    0 
0    0 
0    0 
8     0 
0 
0 


Quinces doz.    0 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strawberries    lb.    0    6 

Walnuts bushel  10    0 

ditto ^IQO    1    0 


0 
0 

1  n 

3  0 

10  0 

a  0 


VEGETABLES. 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  doz. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Ouions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes  ..  doz.buucbes 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys H07 

Sea-kale beeket 

Shallots ID. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Tumipa  bunoh 

Voge  table  Marro  ws . .  doz. 


d.    B. 

4  too 

5  1 


